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TO    THE    LAST   LONDON    EDITION. 


The  work  now  restored  to  public  notice  has  had  an  extraordinary  fate.  At  the 
lime  of  its  original  publication  it  obtained  a  great  celebrity,  which  continued  more 
than  half  a  ceatury.  During  that  period  few  books  were  more  read,  or  more  de- 
servedly applauded.  It  was  the  delight  of  the  learned,  the  solace  of  the  indolent, 
and  the  refuge  of  the  uninformed.  It  passed  through  at  least  eight  editions,  by  which 
the  booltseller,  as  Wood  records,  got  an  estate;  and,  notwithstanding  the  objection 
sometimes  opposed  against  it,  of  a  quaint  style,  and  too  great  an  accumulation  of 
authorities,  the  fascination  of  its  wit,  fancy,  and  sterling  sense,  have  borne  down  all 
censures,  and  extorted  prmse  from  the  first  writers  in  the  English  language.  The 
grave  Johnson  has  prmsed  it  in  the  warmest  terms,  and  the  ludicrous  Sterjjb  has 
interwoven  many  parts  of  it  into  his  own  popular  performance,  Milton  did  not  dis- 
dain to  bnild  two  of  his  finest  poems  on  it;  and  a  host  of  inferior  writers  have  em- 
.bellished  their  works  with  beauties  not  their  own,  culled  from  a  performance  which 
they  had  not  the  justice  even  to  mention.  Change  of  times,  and  the  frivolity  of 
feshion,  suspended,  in  some  degree,  that  fame  which  had  lasted  near  a  century;  and 
the  succeeding  generation  affected  indifference  towards  an  author,  who  at  length  was 
only  looked  into  by  the  plunderers  of  literature,  the  poachers  in  obscure  volumes. 
The  plagiarisms  of  J^islram  Sliandy,  so  successfully  brought  to  light  by  Dr.  Fek- 
RiAR,  at  length  drew  the  attention  of  the  public  towards  a  writer,  who,  though  then 
little  knovni,  might,  without  impeachment  of  modesty,  lay  claim  to  every  mark  of 
respect;  and  inquiry  pi-oved,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  calls  of  justice  had  been  little 
attended  to  by  others,  as  well  as  the  facetious  T  ri  k     W    d    b         d  1 

a  century  ago,  that  several  authors  had  unme     f  lly       1  n  f         P  e 

without  any  acknowledgment.    The  time,  ho  1  "o  li  d    wl        1 

merits  of  the  .3i!«Jo)»j/ q/'JlfeZoncioZi/ were  tor  h  n  d      pra  TI     b     k 

was  again  sought  for  and  read,  and  agmn  it  becan  ppl    d  d  p        m  Its 

excellencies  once  more  stood  confessed,  in  the  mciedsed  price  which  every  lopy 
offered  for  sale  produced ;  and  the  increased  demand  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  a 
new  edition.  This  is  now  presented  to  the  public  in  a  manner  not  disgraceful  to 
the  memory  of  the  author ;  and  the  publisiier  relies  with  confidence,  that  so  valuable 
a  repository  of  amusement  and  information  will  continue  to  .hold  the  rank  to  which 
it  has  been  restored,  firmly  supported  by  its  own  merit,  and  safe  from  the  influence 
and  blight  of  any  future  caprices  of  fashion.  To  open  its  valuable  mysteries  to 
those  who  have  not  had  the  advantage  of  a  classical  education,  translations  of  the 
countless  quotations  from  ancient  writers  which  occur  in  the  work,  are  now  for  the 
first  time  given,  and  obsolete  orthography  is  in  all  instances  modernized. 
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ACCOUNT   or  THE  AUTHOK. 


RoBETST  Burton  was  tlie  son  of  Ralph  Burton,  of  an  ancient  and  geutecl 
family  at  Lindley,  in  Leicestershirej  and.  was  bora  there  on  the  8t!i  of  February 
1576.*  He  received  ihe  first  rudiments  of  learning  at  the  free  school  of  Sutton 
Coldfield,  in  Warwickshire,!  from  whence  he  was,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  in  the 
long  vacation,  1593,  sent  to  Brazen  Hose  College,  in  the  condition  of  a  com- 
moner, where  he  made  considerable  progress  in  logic  and  philosophy.  In  1599 
he  was  elected  student  of  Christ  Cliuvch,  and,  for  form's  sake,  was  put  under  the 
tuition  of  Dr.  Jolin  Bancroft,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Oxford.  In  1614  he  was 
admitted  to  the  reading  of  the  Sentences,  and  on  the  39th  of  November,  1616, 
had  the  vicarage  of  St.  Thomas,  in  the  west  suburb  of  Oxford,  conferred  on  him 
by  the  dean  and  canons  of  Christ  Church,  which,  with  the  rectory  of  Segrave,  in 
Leicestershire,  given  to  him  in  the  year  1636,  hy  George,  Lord  Berkeley,  he  kept, 
to  use  the  woids  of  the  Oxford  antiquary,  with  much  ado  to  his  dying  day.  He 
seems  to  have  been  first  beneficed  at  Walsby,  in  Lincolnshire,  through  the  muni- 
ficence of  his  noble  patroness,  Frances,  Countess  Dowager  of  Exeter,  but  resigned 
the  same,  as  he  tella  us,  for  some  special  reasons.  At  his  vicarage  he  is  remarked 
to  have  always  given  the  sacrament  in  wafers.  Wood's  character  of  him  is,  that 
"  he  was  an  exact  mathematician,  a  curious  calculator  of  nativities,  a  general  read 
scholar,  a  thorough-paced  philologist,  and  one  that  understood  the  surveying  of 
lands  well.  As  be  was  by  many  accounted  a  severe  student,  a  devourer  of  authors, 
a  melancholy  and  huniorous  person;  so  by  others,  who  knew  him  well,  a  person 
of  great  honesty,  plain  dealing  and  charity.  I  have  heard  some  of  the  ancients  of 
Christ  Church  often  say,  that  his  company  was  very  merry,  facete,  and  juvenile; 
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vi  Account  of  iJie  Author. 

and  no  man  in  liis  d  d       p       h  m  f     h  dy      d  d 

hia  common  discours       ml  1  f   m    h    poe 

cla^ic  authors;   wh    h  b      g    1  11    h     f   1  I     U 

company  the  more  a      p    bl  H      pp  h        b 

all  kinds  of  books,  ad        Idhmlffh  If  d 

ordinary  manner,     F    m    h        f    m  1  H  w    1 

the  Bodleian  libraria     f        Idl  hhcebkf      h 

work.     The  subject     f  h     [  i.  d 

from  the  infirmities    f  1  lb         d 

composed  this  hook      1  f    1  ^ 

to  such  a  degree,  th  h  Id     ak    b 

and  hearing  the  ribald  y    t    li    h    ^ 

violent  fit  of  laughte       B  f       h 

the  intervals  of  his  v  p  d 

the  University." 

His  residence  was  chiefly  at  Oxford    wh 
College,  he  departed  this  life,  at  or  ve  y  n 
before  foretold,  from  the  calculation     f  1        w     n 
"  being  exact,  several  of  the  students  d  d         f   b 
that  rather  than  there  should  be  a  mis    k  1        1 

to  heaven  through  a  slip  about  his  neck        Wl     h 
truth,  we  have  no  other  evidence  tha  b  i 

inserted,  which  was  written  hy  the  auth      h  m    If 
His  body,  with  due  solemnity,  was  bur    d  1        f 

north  aisle  which  joins  next  to  the  cho       f   h         Id 
27th  of  January  1639-40.     Over  his  g 
ment,  on  the  upper  pillar  of  the  said  a  ]     w  h  h     b 
the  right  hand  is  the  following  calcula    n    f  h 
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^ccoMMi  of  tTie  Author, 
and  under  the  bust,  thi^  iiiacription  of  his  own  comp  ''i 

Faucis  notUB    pauc  onl  U9  igiiot  i° 

Hic  jacet  Democritiis  junior 

Cm  -vitaii  d^dit  el  motteiu 

Alelanchol  a 

Ob  8  K  Jon      AC  MDCiiiii 


a  tend  O.  between  three  dogs  heads  O.  a  crescent  G. 


A  few  months  before  hia  death,  he  made  his  will,  of  which  the  following  is  a 

ExTttACTKD   rnOK   THE    KeOTSTHY    OF    TBB    PllEIlOOATITE    CoDKT    OP    CiNTEKBCHr. 

In  nomine  Dd  Amen,  August  ISih  Ono  thousand  di  hundred  thirty  nine  because  there  be  so 
many  casualties  to  mhich  our  Ufa  is  subject  besides  quarrelling  and  contention  wbich  happen  to 
our  Successors  after  our  Death  by  roason  of  unaettled  Ealates  I  Robert  Burton  Studeut  of  Christ- 
church  Oxon.  though  my  means  he  but  amalt  have  thought  good  by  this  my  last  Will  and  Testa- 
ment to  dispose  of  that  litlle  which  I  have  and  being  at  this  present  I  thank  God  in  perfect  healti 
of  Bodic  and  Mind  and  if  this  Testanient  be  not  so  formal  according  to  the  nice  and  strict  terms 
of  Law  and  other  Circumstances  peradventure  required  of  which  I  am  ignorant  I  desire  howsoever 
this  my  Will  may  he  accepted  end  stand  good  according  to  my  true  Intent  and  meaning  First  I 
bequeath  Animam  Deo  Corpus  Terrs  v^hensosver  it  shall  please  God  to  call  me  I  give  my  Land 
in  Higham  which  my  good  Father  Ealphe  Burton  of  Lindly  in  the  County  of  Leicester  Esquire 
gavo  me  by  Deed  of  Gift  and  that  which  I  have  annexed  to  that  Farm  by  purchase  since,  now 
leased  for  thirty  eight  pounds  per  Ann,  to  mine  Elder  Brother  William  Burton  of  Lindly  Esquire 
during  his  life  and  after  him  to  his  Heirs  I  make  my  said  Brother  William  liltewise  mine  Esccutor 
as  well  as  paying  such  Annuities  and  Legacies  out  of  my  Lands  and  Goods  as  are  hereafter 
specified  I  give  to  my  nephew  Cassibilan  Burton  twenty  pounds  Annuity  per  Ann.  out  of  my 
Land  in  Higham  during  his  life  to  be  paid  at  two  equal!  payments  at  oar  Lady  Day  in  Lent  and 
Michaelmas  or  if  he  ba  not  paid  within  fourteen  Days  after  the  said  Feasts  to  distrain  on  any  part 
of  the  Ground  or  on  any  of  my  Lands  of  Inheritance  Item  I  give  to  my  Sister  ICatherine  Jackson 
during  her  life  eight  pounds  per  Ann.  Annuity  to  be  paid  at  the  two  Feasts  equally  as  above  said 
or  else  to  distrain  on  the  Ground  if  she  bo  not  paid  after  fourteen  days  at  Lindly  as  the  other  some 
is  out  of  the  said  Land  Item  I  give  to  my  Servant  John  Upton  the  Annuity  of  Forty  Shillings  out 
of  my  said  Farme  during  his  life  (if  till  then  my  Servant)  to  be  paid  on  Michaelmas  day  in  Lind- 
ley  each  year  or  ciso  after  foarteen  days  to  distrain  Now  for  my  goods  I  thus  dispose  them  First  I 
give  an  Cth  pounds  to  Christ  Church  in  Oxford  where  I  have  so  long  lived  to  buy  five  pounds 
Lands  per  Ann.  to  be  Yearly  bestowed  on  Books  for  the  Library  Item  I  give  an  hundredth  pound 
to  the  University  Library  of  Oxford  to  be  bestowed  to  purchase  five  pound  Land  per  Ann.  to  be 
paid  out  Yearly  on  Books  as  Mrs.  Brooks  formerly  gave  an  hundred  pounds  to  buy  Land  to  ^e 
same  purpose  and  the  Kent  to  tlie  same  use  I  give  to  my  Brother  George  Burton  twenty  pounds 
and  my  watch  I  give  to  my  Brother  Kalph  Burton  five  pounds  Item  I  give  to  the  Parish  of  Sea, 
grave  in  Leicestershire  where  I  am  now  Rector  ton  pounds  to  bo  given  to  a  certain  Feoffees  lo  the 
perpetual  good  of  the  said  Parish  Oxon*  Item  I  give  to  my  Niece  Eugenia  Burton  One  hundredth 
pounds  Item  I  give  to  my  Nephew  Richard  Burton  now  Prisoner  in  London  an  hundredth  pound 
to  rodcom  him  Item  I  give  lo  the  Poor  of  Higham  Forty  Shillings  where  my  Land  is  to  the  poor 
of  Nuneaton  where  I  was  once  a  Grammar  Scholar  three  pound  to  my  Cousin  Purfey  of  Wadlake 
[Wadley]  my  Cousin  Purfey  of  Oalcott  my  Cousin  Hales  of  Coventry  my  Nephew  Bradshaw  of 
Orton  twenty  shillings  a  piece  for  a  small  remembrance  to  Mr.  Whitehall  Eector  of  Cherkby  mjne 
own  Chamber  Fellow  twenty  shillings  I  desu^  my  Brother  George  and  my  Cosen  Purfey  of  Cal- 
cott  to  be  the  Overseers  of  this  part  of  my  Will  I  givo  moreover  five  pounds  to  make  a  small 
Monument  for  my  Mother  where  she  is  buried  in  London  to  my  Brother  Jackson  forty  shillings  to 
my  Servant  John  Upton  forty  shillings  besides  his  former  Annuity  if  he  be  my  Servant  till  I  die 
if  he  be  till  then  my  Servant-j-— ROBERT  BURTON— Charles  Russell  Witness — John  Pepper 
Witness. 
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Account  of  the  Author. 

>f  Christ  Church  anri 

I  give  to  Mr.  Doctor  Fell  Dean  of  Christ  Church  Forty  Shillings  to  the  Eight  Canons  twonty 
Shillings  a  piece  as  a  small  remembrance  to  the  poor  of  St.  Thomas  Pariah  Twanlj  Shillings  to 
Brasenose  Library  five  pounds  to  Mr.  Eowse  of  Oriell  Colledge  twenty  Shillinga  to  Mr.  Heywooil 
XXB.  to  Dr.  Metcalfe  a^aa.  to  Mr.  Sherley  x^  If  I  have  any  Books  the  University  Library  hath 
not,  let  them  take  them  If  I  have  any  Books  our  onn  Library  hatli  not,  let  them  take  them  I  give 
to  Mrs.  Fell  all  my  English  Books  of  Husbandry  one  excepted  to 

bar  Danghlet  Mrs.  Kntherine  Fell  my  Sii  Pieces  of  Silver  Plate  and  aii  Silver  spoons  to  Mrs.  lies 
my  Gerarda  Herball  To  Mrs.  Morris  my  Country  Fnrme  Transhiled  out  of  French  4.  and  all  my 
English  Physick  Books  to  Mr.  Whistler  Ihe  Kecorder  of  Oxford  I  give  twenty  shillings  (o  all  my 
fellow  Students  MiB  of  Arts  a  Book  in  fol.  or  two  a  piece  as  Master  Morris  Treasuter  or  Mr.  Dean 
shall  appoint  whom  I  request  to  be  the  Overseer  of  this  Appendix  and  give  tiim  for  his  pains  Atlas 
Ger^afer  and  Ortelius  Theatrum  Mond'  I  give  to  John  Fell  the  Dean's  Son  Student  my  Mathe- 
matical Instmmcnts  eicept  my  two  Crosse  Staves  which  1  give  to  my  Lord  of  Donnoi  if  he  be 
then  of  the  House  To  Thomas  lies  Doctor  flea  his  Son  Student  Saluntoh  on  Panrrhelia  and 
Lucian's  Works  in  4  Tomes  If  any  books  be  left  let  my  Executors  dispose  of  them  with  all  such 
Books  as  are  written  with  my  own  hands  and  half  my  Melancholy  Copy  for  Crips  hath  the  other 
half  To  Mr,  Jones  Chaplin  and  Chanter  my  Surveying  Books  and  Instruments  To  Uie  Servants 
of  the  House  Forty  Shillings  KOB.  BURTON— Charles  Russell  Witness-^ohn  Pepper  Witness 
— This  Will  was  shewed  to  me  by  the  Testator  and  acknowledged  by  him  some  few  days  before 
his  death  to  be  his  last  Will  Ita  Tester  John  Morris  S  Th  D.  Prcbendari'  Ecel  Chii'  Oson 


robatum  full  Tcslamentum  suprascriplum,  &c.  11°  1640  Jural 

menlo  Willmi  Burton  Ftis' 

et  Esecutoris  cui  &c.  cje  bene  et  iidcliter  ailministrand.  &c.  ■ 

coram  Mag'ris  Nathan aek 

Stephens  Rectore  Bccl.  de  Drayton,  et  Edwardo  Farmer, 

Clericis,   vigorc   commis- 

aonis,  &c 

The  onlj  work  our  author  esccutod  was  that  now  reprinted,  which  probably 
was  the  principal  employment  of  his  life.  Dr.  Fertiar  says,  it  was  originally 
pubhshed  in  the  year  1617 ;  but  this  is  evidently  a  mistalte  ;*  the  first  edition  was 
that  printed  in  4to,  1621,  a  copy  of  which  is  at  present  in  the  collection  of  John 
Nichols,  Esq.,  the  indefatigable  illustrator  of  the  Hiitory  of  LetceslersJiire;  to 
whom,  and  to  Isaac  Reed,  Esq.,  of  Staple  Inn,  this  account  is  greatly  indebted 
for  its  accuracy.  The  other  impressions  of  it  were  in  1624,  1628,  1633,  1638, 
1651-2,  1660,  and  1676,  which  last,  in  the  titlepage,  is  called  the  eighth  edition. 

The  copy  from  which  the  present  is  re-printed,  is  that  of  1651-2  ^  at  the  con- 
eiusion  of  whicli  is  the  following  address ; 

"TO   THE   READER. 

"  BE  pleased  to  know  (Courteous  Reader)  that  since  the  last  Impression  of  this  Book,  the 
ingenuous  Author  of  it  is  deceased,  leaving  a  Copy  of  it  exactly  corrected,  with  seveta)  consider- 
able Additions  by  his  own  hand  ;  this  Copy  he  committed  to  my  care  and  custody,  with  directions 
to  have  those  Additions  inserted  in  the  next  Edition ;  which  in  order  to  his  command,  and  the 
Publicka  Good,  is  faithfully  performed  in  tliis  last  Impression." 

H.  C.    (i.  e.  HEN.  CRIPPS.) 


He,  p,  448,  6th  odit,  (p.  4S5  of  I  He  ptesenl),  [ 

n  wliich 

M  at  Paris  mi.  sru. 

in  years  after  Burton's  flrsl  edition."    As,  1 

iguiatly  matked  tn  si 

■ypogtaphical  errata  i. 

0,  eilhst  1C34  has  hoen  a  mispriol  tlir  IfBS.  o 
a  other  parts  of  the  work  strongly  aid  this  U 

itlet  sup 
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Account  of  the  Author.  is 

The  foUowinCT  testimonies  of  various  authors  will  serve  to  sliow  the  estimation 
in  which  this  work  has  been  held  : — 

"  The  Akatomt  of  MELiNCHOir,  wherein  the  aathor  hath  piled  up  variety  of  much  excellent 
learning.  Scarce  any  book  of  philology  io  our  bnd  hath,  in  so  short  a  time,  passed  so  many 
edilions." — Fuller's  Worthies,  fol.  16. 

"  'Tis  a  book  so  full  of  variety  of  reading,  that  gentlemen  who  have  lost  their  time,  end  are  put 
to  a  push  for  invention,  may  furnish  themselvea  with  matter  for  common  or  aoholaalioal  liiacouree 
and  writing." — Wooifs  Athenx  Oxoiiiensis,  vol.  i.  p.  638.  3d  edit. 

"If  you  never  saw  BunTOK  dpoh  MEfcAKCHOtY,  printed  1676,  I  pray  look  into  it,  and  reaJ 
the  ninth  page  of  hie  Preface,  '  Democritus  to  the  Keader.'  There  is  something  there  which 
touches  the  point  we  are  upon ;  but  I  mention  the  author  to  you,  as  the  pleasantesl,  the  most 
learned,  and  the  most  full  of  sterling  sense.  The  wits  of  Queen  Anne's  reign,  and  the  beginning 
of  George  the  First,  were  not  a  little  beholden  to  him."  — Archbishop  Herrings  Ldlers,  I2mo. 
177T.  p.  149. 

"BuHTON-B  Anatomy  of  Met. 


"  BnntTOH's  AiriTOMT  of  Meiakchoii  is  a  valuable  book,"  s aid  Dr.  Tohnson.  "It  is,  per- 
haps, overloaded  with  quotation.  But  there  is  great  spirit  and  great  power  in  what  Burton  says 
when  lie  writes  from  his  own  mind." — Ibid,  vol,  ii.  p.  335. 

"  It  will  he  no  detraction  from  the  powers  of  Milton's  original  genius  and  invention,  lo  remark, 
that  he  seems  to  have  borrowed  the  subject  oiL' Allegro  and  //  I'enserom,  together  with  some 
particular  thoughts,  expressions,  and  rhymes,  more  especially  the  idea  of  a  contrast  between  these 
two  disposilions,  from  a  foi^tten  poem  profiled  to  the  first  edition  of  Bdbton's  As'itojitt  of 
Melahohoii,  entitled, '  The  Author's  Abstract  of  Melancholy ;  or,  A  DialoguB  between  Plflasnre 
and  Pain.'  Here  pain  is  melancholy.  It  was  wrilten,  as  I  conjecture,  about  the  year  1600.  I 
will  make  no  apology  for  alJslvaeting  and  citing  as  much  of  this  poem  as  will  fae  sufficient  to 
prove,  lo  a  discerning  reader,  how  for  it  had  taken  poaseaaion  of  Milton's  mind.  The  measure 
will  appear  to  be  the  same  j  and  that  our  author  was  at  least  an  attentive  reader  of  Burton's  book, 
may  be  already  concluded  from  the  traces  of  resemblance  which  I  have  incidentally  noticed  in 
passing  through  the  h' Allegro  and  II  Penseroso." — After  extraeling  the  lines,  Mr.  Warton  adds, 
"  aa  to  the  very  elaborate  work  to  which  these  visionary  verses  are  no  unsuitable  introduction,  the 
writer's  vanety  of  learning,  bis  quotations  from  scarce  and  curious  books,  his  pedantry  apar^ing 
K  ilh  rude  wit  end  shapeless  elegance,  miscellaneous  mailer,  interraJxtnre  of  agreeable  tales  and 
illustrations,  and,  parhapa,  above  all,  the  singularities  of  his  feelings,  clothed  in  an  uncommoa 
quainlness  of  style,  have  conttibuleii  lo  render  it,  even  to  modern  [eadera,  a  valuable  reposilory  of 
amusement  and  information." — Wofton's  Millon,  Sd  edit.  p.  i}4. 

'■  TnE  AsAToinr  or  MELiUCHOtT  is  a  book  which  has  been  universally  read  and  admired. 
This  work  IS,  for  the  moat  part,  what  the  author  himself  styles  it,  'a  cento;'  but  it  is  a  very 
ingenious  one.  His  quotations,  which  abound  in  every  page,  are  pertinent;  but  if  he  had  made 
more  use  of  his  invention  and  less  of  his  commonplace-book,  his  work  would  perhaps  have  been 
more  valuable  than  it  is.  He  is  generally  free  from  the  afiecled  language  and  ridieuloua  metaphors 
which  disgrace  most  of  the  books  of  his  time." — Granger's  Biographical  History. 

"  BtTHTOs's  AnATOHY  OF  Meiancuolt,  a  bo  t  th     f  1       f  th     1  d        d  Ih 

witty,  and  a  source  of  sutreptttinus  learning,  Ih     i,h  w   Ite  g  1      pi  t      h    fiy 

of  quotations ;  the  author  has  honestly  termed   t  I       H        II  d  yd  h 

opinions  of  a  multitude  of  writers,  without  regs  dth         Igild  dl        I         f        th 

raodcBly  lo  decline  the  inlerposiUon  of  his  ow  m    ts.     I  deed    h    b  Ik    f  h     m  t      I 

generally  overwhelms  him.     In  the  course  of  h      f  1      1      has         tr      d  t  t      g      1  y 

of  topics,  that  seem  very  loosely  connected  with  th  g  1  bj  t  d  1  k  B  yl  wh  h 
starts  a  favourite. train  of  quolaliona,  he  does  not  scruple  to  let  the  digression  outrun  the  principal 
question.  ThuSiffom  the  doctrines  of  religion  to  military  discipline,  from  inland  navigation  to 
the  morality  of  dancing-schools,  every  thing  is  discussed  and  deterniined."-^Ferriar's  Illustraliims 
ofSlfrne,  p.  u8. 
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K  Account  of  the  Author. 

Th         h             1     h  B  displays  occasionally,  and  his  indnlgcnco  of  playful  Jigressions 

fro        h     mo?l  se  1                a,  often  give  hia  atyle  an  air  of  familiar  conversation,  notwilh- 

sta  d       th    1  b  II    t     3  which  supply  his  text.    He  was  capable  of  writing  exosnent 

po  t  V  b  t  h      emu    1  h           ullivated  this  talent  too  little.     The  English  veraea  proSicd  1o  bis 

bo  k  wb    h  po           b  f  1    magery,  and  graat  aweetneas  of  versification,  have  been  frequently 

publ    h  d       H      L  t  1  g        veisiss  addreaeed   to  his   book,  shew  a  lery  agreeable  turn  for 
raill   y   — ifi  d  p  hS 

"  When  Ihe  force  of  the  subject  opens  hia  own  vein  of  prose,  we  discover  ■valaable  senae  and 
brilliant  expreasion.  Such  is  his  account  of  the  first  feelings  of  melancholy  persons,  written, 
probably,  from  bis  own  cipeiience."     [See  p.  154,  of  the  present  edition.] — Ibid.  p.  60. 

"  During  a  padantic  ago,  like  that  in  which  BuKTOs'a  production  appeared,  it  must  have  been 
eminenlly  serviceable  to  writers  of  many  descriptions.  Hence  the  unlearned  might  furnish  theni. 
selves  with  appropriate  scraps  of  Greek  and  Latin,  whilst  men  of  letters  would  find  their  enquiries 
shortened,  by  knowing  where  they  might  look  for  what  both  ancienta  and  moderns  had  advanreJ 
on  the  subject  of  human  paaajona.  I  confess  my  inability  la  point  out  any  other  English  author 
who  has  so  largely  dealt  in  apt  and  original  quotation." —  Manuscript  note  of  Ihe  late  George 
Sleevens,  Esq.,  in  his  copy  of  The  Anatohi  op  Melancholt. 
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DEHOCRITUS  JUNIOR  AD  LIBEUM  SUUJI. 


Vjce  libitr,  qualis,  non  ausim  d 

Te  nisi  tulicem  fecciril  Alma 

Vade  taoiBii  quocunquD  lubet, 

Et  Genium  Domini  fac  imitece  tui. 
I  blandas  inter  Charites,  niystamqne  ealuta 

Musarum  qtiemvis,  si  tibi  lectoi  eril. 
Rura  coIds,  urbcm,  tnibeasve  palatia  regum, 

Siibmis9«,  placidd,  te  sine  dente  geTse, 
Nobilis,  aul  si  quia  te  forts  inspexerit  heros, 

Da  te  jnorigertim,  perlegat  usque  lubet. 
Est  quod  Nobilitas,  est  quod  desideret  heros, 

Gtutior  h^ec  farsan  charta  placere  potest. 
Si  quis  morosuB  Cato,  tetticusque  Senator, 

Hunc  etiaro  librum  fortS  yidere  velit, 
Sive  maeisttatus,  turn  te  reverenter  habeto ; 

Sed  nuilus;  muscaa  non  capiunt  AquiliE. 
Non   vacat  his   tempua   fiigitivum  impendere 

Neo  tales  ciipio ;  par  mihi  lector  erit. 
Si  matrona  gravia  oasu  diverterit  iatue, 

Illustria  doaiinn,  ant  to  Comitiasa  legat : 
Eat  quod  displiceat,  plaoeat  qnod  forsitan  illis, 

Ingerere  hia  noli  te  modo,  pande  tamen. 
At  ai  yiigo  tuaa  dignabitur  inclyta  chartas 

Tangere,  sive  schedis  hiereat  ilia  tuis: 
X)a  modo  te  iacilem,  et  qiuedam  folia  esse  me- 

Conveniant  oculis  quee  magis  apla  snis. 
Si  generoaa  ancilla  tuos  aut  alma  puella 

Visuraest  lodos,  annus,  pande  tubens. 
Die  nlinam  nunc  ipse  mens*  (nam  diligit  istas) 

In  prfeaens  esset  conspiciendua  hems. 
Ignotua  notusve  mihi  de  gente  togatfi 

Sire  aget  m  India,  pulpita  sive  coiet, 
Sive  in  Lycteo,  et  nugas  eTolverit  istaa, 

"5  quaadam  mendas  viderit  inapicit 
'     hoti,  dices  ;  nam  plui 


Espim 


M  la  cholicua   qnisquam,   aeu    blandus 
Amator 
Au  c  s  ou   Civis,  seu  benS  comptua  Equea 
Hue  appfll'it   age  et  tuto  te  crede  legenti, 

M  Ita  =t  c  torean  non  male  nata  leget. 
Qnod    fugiat,   caveat,   qtfodque    amplexabitur, 


Pagina  fortasais  pro 

At  si  quis  Medicus  co 

Fac  cireumspecte,  e 


■e  multa  potest. 
I  ainc  labc  getaa ! 


Inveniet  nanique   ipae   nieis  quoque   plurima 
scrip  lis, 

Non  leve  subaidium  qufe  aibi  foreaii  erunt. 
Si  quia  Causidicua  chartaa  impingat  in  ifltas. 

Nil  mihi  vobiscum,  pessima  tnrba  vale  ; 
Sit  nisi  vir  bonus,  et  juris  sine  fraude  peritufi. 

Turn  legat,  et  forsan  doctiar  inde  siet. 
Si  quis  cordatus,  fecilis,  lectorqae  benignus 

Hue  ooulos  vertat,  quie  velit  ipse  legat ; 
Candidua  ignoecet,  metuas  tnl,  pande  libenter, 

Oifensua  mendis  non  erit  ille  tuia, 
Laudabit  nonnuUa.    Venlt  ai  Rhetor  ineptus, 

Limata  et  tersa,  et  qui  ben^  cacta  petit, 
Claude  citus  librum ;  nulla  hie  nisi  ferrea  verba, 

Offendent  stomachum  qua  muius  apta  suum. 
At  ai  quia  non  eximiua  de  plebe  poeta, 

Amiue  ;  namque  istie  plurima  ficta  leget. 
Nos  aumus  e  numero,  nulius  mihi  epirat  Apollo, 

Grandiioquua  Vates  quilibet  eaae  nequit. 
Si  Criticus  Lector,  tumidus  Cenaorque  jnoleatus, 

Zoilus  et  Momus,  si  rabiosa  cohors : 
Ringe,  freme,  el  noli  turn  pandere,  turba  ma- 
Si  occurrat  aannis  invidiosa  euia : 
Fac  jugias ;  si  nulla,  tibi  ait  copia  eundi, 

Contemnes,  tacite  scommata  quraque  feree. 
Frendeat,  ellatret,  vacuaa  gannitibus  anras 

Impleat,  hand  cures ;  his  placuiese  nefas. 
Vemm  age  si  foraan  divertat  purior  hospes, 

Cuique  sales,  ludi,  displiceanlque  jod, 
Objiciatque  tibi  sordes,  lascivaque :  dices, 

Laacivaest  Domino  et  Musajocoaatuo, 
Nee  lasciva  tamen,  ei  pensitet  omna ;  sed  esto  ; 

Sit  laaciva  licet  pagina,  vita  prob^-est. 
Barbarua,  indootfisque  rudia  spectator  in  iatam 

Si  measem  introdat,  fuste  fugabis  eum, 
Fungum  pelle  procul  (jubeo)  nam  quid  mihi 

Sed  nee  pelle  tamen ;  lieto  omnes  aecipe  vultu, 

Quos,  quas,  vel  quales,  inde  vel  undo  viroa. 
Gratua  erit  quicunque  venit,  gratissimua  hospes 

Quiaquis  erit,  facilis  difGciliaqae  mihi. 
Nam  si  culpSrit,  quiedam  culpSsse  juvabit, 

Culpando  faciet  me  meliora  aeqoi. 
Sed  ai  laudarit,  neque  laudlbus  efferar  nllis. 

Sit  aatie  hisce  malia  oppoaulsse  bonum. 
Haic  sunt  qute  nostro  placuit  mandare  libeUo, 

Et  quB  dimittens  dicere  jussit  Hems. 
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DEMOOKITOS  JUNIOR  TO  HIS  BOOK. 


Go  forth  my  book  into  the  open  day ; 

Happy,  if  mode  so  by  its  garish  eye. 
O'er  earth's  wide  surfoce  take  thy  vagrant  way, 

To  imitale  thy  master's  genius  try. 
The  Grncea  three,  the  Moses  nine  saluse, 

Should  those  wiJO  love  them  try  to  con  thy  lore. 
The  country,  city  eeeli,  grand  thrones  to  boot. 

With  gentle  coiuteay  humbly  bow  before. 
Should  nobles  gallant,  soldiers  frank  and  brave 

Seek  thy  aequaintance,hail  their  first  advance! 
From  twitch  of  care  thy  pleasant  vein  may  save, 

May  laughter  cause  or  wisdom  give  perchance. 
Some  surly  Cato,  Senator  austere, 

Haply  may  wish  to  peep  into  Ihy  book : 
Seem  very  nothing — tremble  and  revere  : 

No  forceful  eagles,  butterflies  e'er  look. 
They  love  not  thee ;  of  them  then  little  seek, 

And  wish  for  readers  triilers  like  thyself. 
Of  ludefal  matron  watchful  catch  the  beck. 

Or  gorgeous  countess  full  of  pride  and  pelf. 
They  may  say  "pishi"  and  frown,  and  yet  read 

Cry  odd,  and  silly,  coarse,  and  yet  amusing. 
Should  dtunty  damsels  seek  thy  page  to  con, 

Spread  thy  beat  stores  ;  to  them  be  ne'er  re- 
fosing ! 
Say,  feir  one,  master  loves  thee  dear  as  life ; 

Would  he  were  here  to  gaze  on  thy  sweet  look. 
Should  known  or  unknown  student,  freed  from 

Of  logic  and  the  schools,  explore  my  book: 
Cry  mercy  critic,  and  thy  book  withhold: 

Be  some  few  errors  pardon'd  though  observ'd : 
An  hnmble  author  to  implore  midtes  bold. 

Thy  kind  indulgence,  even  undeserv'd. 
Should  melancholy  wight  or  pensive  lover. 

Courtier,  snug  cit,  or  carpet  kuight  so  trim 
Our  blossoms  cull,  he'll  find  himself  in  clover, 

Gain  sense  from  precept,  laughter  from  ont 

Should  learned  leech  with  solemn  air  unfold 

Thy  leaves,  beware,  be  civil,  and  be  wise : 
Thy  volume  many  precepts  sage  tnay  hold. 

His  well  fraught  head  may  find  no  trifling  prize. 
Should  crafty  lawyer  trespass  on  our  ground, 

Caitiffs  avaunt !  disturbing  tribe  away ! 
Unless  (white  crow)  an  honest  one  be  found ; 

He'll  better,  wiser  go  for  what  we  say. 
Should  some  ripe  scholar,  gentle  and  benign. 

With  candour,  care,  and  judgment  thee  peruae: 


Thy  faults  to  kind  oblivion  he'll  consign; 
Nor  to  thy  merit  will  hia  praise  refuse. 
Thou  may' St  be  aealchedfor  polish'd  words  and 

By  flippant  spouter,  emptiest  of  praters  : 
Tell  him  to  seek  Ihem  in  some  mawkish  verse  ; 

My  periods  all  are  rough  as  nutmeg  grater's. 
The  doggerei  poet,  wishing  (hee  to  read. 

Reject  not ;  let  him  glean  thy  jests  and  stories. 
His  brother  I,  of  lowly  sembhng  breed: 

Apollo  grants  to  few  Parnassian  glories. 
Menac'd  by  critic  with  sour  furrowed  brow, 

Momus  or  TroUua  or  Scotch  reviewer; 
Ruffle  your  heckle,  grin  and  growl  and  vow : 

Ill-natured  foes  you  thus  will  find  the  fewer. 
When  foul-moulh'd  senseless  railers  cry  thee 

Reply  not!  fiy,  and  showthe  rogues  thy  stem  ■- 
They  are  not  worthy  even  of  a  frown : 

Good  taste  or  breeding  they  can  never  leatn ; 
Or  let  them  clamour,  turn  a  callous  ear. 

As  though  in  dread  of  some  harsh  donkey's 

If  chid  by  censor,  friendly  though  severe, 
To  such  explain  and  turn  thee  not  away. 

Thy  vein,  says  he  perchance,  is  all  too  free ; 
Thy  smutty  language  suits  not  learned  pen  : 

Reply,  Good  Sir,  throughout,  the  contest  see  ; 
"Thought  chastens  thought;  so  prithee  judge 

Besides,  although  my  master's  pen  may  wander 
Through  devious  paths,  by  which  it  ought  not 

Hia  life  is  pure,  beyond  the  breath  of  slander  : 

So  pardon  grant ;  'tis  merely  but  his  way. 
Some  rugged  ruffian  makes  a  hideous  rout — 

Brandish  thy  cudgel,  threaten  hun  to  haste ; 
The  filthy  fringus  far  from  thee  cast  out ; 

Such  noxious  banquets  never  suit  my  taste. 
Tet,  calm  and  cautious  moderate  thy  ire. 

Be  over  courteotis  should  the  case  allow — 
Sweet  malt  is  ever  made  by  gentle  fire  : 

Warm  to  thy  friends,  give  all  a  civil  bow. 
Even  censure  aometiinea  teaches  to  improve. 

Slight  frosts  have  often  cured  too  raiik  a  crop. 
So,  candid  blame  my  spleen  stall  never  move, 

For  eltilful  gHid'ners  wayward  branches  lop. 
Go  then,  my  book,  and  bear  my  words  in  mind; 
Guides  safe  at  once,  and  pleasant  them  you'll 
find. 
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THE  ARGUMENT  OE  THE  EKONTISPIEOB. 


Old  DemocritUB  under  a  free, 
Sila  on  a  stone  with  book  on  knee ; 
Abont  Iiim  hang  there  many  features, 
Of  Cats,  Dogs  and  such  like  ci 
Of  whicli  he  makes  anatomy, 
The  seat  of  black  choler  to  see. 
Over  his  head  appears  the  sky. 
And  Smurn  Lord  of  melancholf . 


To  tile  left  a  landscape  of  Jenlousy, 
Presents  itself  unto  thine  eye. 
A  Kingfisher,  a  Swan,  nii  Hern, 
Two  fighting-cocks  you  may  discern, 
Two  roaring  Bulls  each  other  hie, 


To  a; 


nult  c( 


The  neit  of  solitariness, 
A  portraiture  doth  well  express, 
By  sleeping  dog,  col ;  Buck  and  Doe, 
Hares,  Conies  in  the  desert  go  : 
Bats,  Owls  the  ehady  bowers  over. 
In  meliincholy  darkness  hover. 
MatkweUi  If  t  be  not  as 't  should  bo. 
Blame  the  bad  Cutter,  and  not  me. 

I'th'  under  column  there  doth  stand 

Inamorato  with  Iblded  hand ; 

Down  hangs  his  head,  terse  and  polite, 

Some  ditty  sure  he  doth  indite. 

Ei^  lute  and  books  about  him  tie, 

As  symptoms  of  his  vanity. 

If  this  do  not  enough  disi^lose. 

To  paint  him,  talte  thyself  by  th'  nose. 

Hypacoitdrioaia  leans  On  his  arm. 
Wind  in  his  side  doth  him  much  harm. 
And  troubles  him  full  sore,  God  knows, 
Much  pain  he  hath  and  many  woes. 
About  him  pots  and  glasses  lie. 
Newly  brought  from's  Apothecary. 
This  Satum'a  aspects  signify. 
You  see  them  porlray'd  in  tho  sky. 


Beneath  them  kneeling  on  his  knee, 

He  fasts,  prays,  on  his  Idol  fixt, 
Tormented  hope  and  fear  betwixt : 
For  IIoll  perhaps  he  takes  more  pain. 
Than  thou  dost  Heaven  itself  to  gain. 
Alas  poor  soul,  I  pity  thee, 
Wliat  stars  incline  thee  so  to  be  ! 


But  ace  the  madman  rage  downright 
With  furious  looks,  a  ghastly  sight. 
Naked  in  chains  bound  doth  he  lie, 
And  roars  amain  he  knows  not  whyl 
Observe  him ;  for  as  in  a  glass. 
Thine  angry  portraiture  it  was. 
His  picture  keeps  still  in  thy  presence ; 
'Twixt  him  and  thee,  there's  no  difference 

Borage  and  Hetldior  fill  two  scenes. 
Sovereign  plants  to  puige  the  veins 
Of  melancholy,  and  cheer  the  heart, 
Of  those  black  fmneg  which  make  it  smart; 
To  clear  the  brain  of  misty  fogs. 
Which  dull  our  senses,  and  Soul  clogs. 
The  best  medicine  that  e'er  God  made 
For  this  malady,  if  well  assay' d. 

Now  last  ofall  to  fill  tt  place, 
Presented  Is  the  Author's  face  ; 
And  in  that  habit  which  he  wears. 
His  image  to  the  world  appears. 
His  mind  no  art  can  well  sspress, 
That  by  his  writings  you  may  guess. 
It  was  not  pride,  nor  yet  vain  glory, 
(Though  others  do  it  commonly) 
Made  him  do  this :  if  you  must  know, 
The  Printer  would  needs  have  it  so. 
Then  do  not  frown  or  scoff  at  it, 
Deride  not,  or  detract  a  whit. 
For  surely  as  thou  dost  by  him. 
He  will  do  the  same  again. 
Then  look  upon't,  behold  and  see. 
As  thou  lik'sl  it,  so  it  likes  thee. 
And  I  for  it  will  stand  in  view. 
Thine  to  command.  Reader,  adieu. 
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Whek  I  go  tnusing 

all  done 

Thinking  of  divers  tilings  fore-known. 

When  I  build  castles  in  the  air, 

Void  of  sorrow  end  void  of  fear, 

Pleasmg  myself  w 

thphantaama  sweet 

Methinka  the  time 

runs  very  fleet. 

AU  my  joya  to  this  are  folly. 

Naught  BO  sweet 

as  melancholy. 

When  I  lie  waking 

all  alone. 

B«counting  what  I  have  ill  done. 

My  thoaghla  on  m 

Fear  and  sorrow  m 

Whether  I  tarry  still  or  go. 

Methinks  the  time 

All  my  griefe  lo 

this  are  jolly, 

Naught  so  mad  a 

s  meloneholy. 

When  to  myself  I 

ct  and  smile. 

With  pleasing  thoughts  the  time  begaile, 
By  a  brook  side  or  wood  so  green, 
Unheard,  unsought  for,  or  nnsecn, 
A  thousand  pleasures  do  me  bless, 
And  crown  my  soul  with  happiness. 
AU  my  joys  besides  are  folly, 
None  so  sweet  as  melancholy. 
When  I  lie,  sit,  or  walk  alone, 
I  sigh,  I  grieve,  making  great  mone, 
In  a  dark  grove,  or  irksome  den. 
With  discontents  and  Furies  then, 
A  thousand  miseries  at  once 
Mine  heavy  heart  and  soul  cnsoncc, 
All  my  griefs  to  this  are  .jolly. 
None  so  sour  as  melancholy. 
Meihinks  I  hear,  methinlis  I  see. 
Sweet  music,  wondrous  melody, 
Towns,  palaces,  and  cities  jine ; 
Here  now,  then  there ;  the  world  is  mine. 
Rare  beauties,  gallant  ladies  shine, 
Whate'er  is  lovely  or  divine. 
All  other  joys  to  this  are  folly. 
None  BO  sweet  as  melancholy. 
Methinks  1  hear,  methinks  I  see 
Ghosts,  goblins,  fiends ;  my  phantasy 
Presents  a  thousand  ugly  ^apes. 
Headless  bears,  black  men,  and  apes, 
Doleful  outcries,  and  fearful  sights, 
My  sad  and  dismal  soul  afirights. 
All  my.  griefs  to  this  are  jolly. 
None  so  damn'd  as  melancholy. 


Methinks  I  court,  methinka  T  kiss. 

MetJiinlis  1  now  embrace  my  mistress. 

0  blessed  days,  O  sweet  content, 

In  Paradise  my  time  is  spent. 

Such  thoughts  may  still  my  fancy  move 

So  may  I  ever  be  in  love. 
All  my  joys  to  this  are  folly. 
Naught  so  sweet  as  melancholy, 

When  I  recount  love's  many  frights. 

My  sighs  and  tears,  my  waking  nights. 

My  jealous  tits  J  0  mine  hard  fate 
iv  repent,  but  'tis  too  hite. 


No  to 


■o  bad  as  love. 


0  hitter  to  my  soul  ci 
All  my  griefs  to  this  are  jolly. 
Naught  so  harsh  as  melancholy. 
Friends  and  companions  get  you  gone, 
'Tis  my  desire  to  he  alone  ; 
Ne'er  well  but  when  my  thoughts  and  I 
Do  domineer  in  privacy. 
No  Gem,  no  treasure  like  to  this, 
'Tis  my  delight,  my  crown,  my  bliss. 
All  my  joys  to  this  axe  folly. 
Naught  so  sweet  as  melancholy. 
'Tis  my  sole  plague  to  be  alone, 
I  am  a  beast,  a  monster  grown, 
I  will  no  light  nor  company, 
I  find  it  now  my  misery. 
The  scene  is  turn'd,  my  joya  are  gone. 
Fear,  discontent,  and  sorroivs  come. 
All  my  griefs  to  this  are  jolly. 
Naught  BO  fierce  aa  melanclioly. 
I'll  not  change  life  with  any  kmg, 
1  ravieht  am ;  can  the  world  bring 
More  joy,  than  still  to  laugh  and  smile. 
In  pleasant  toys  time  to  beguile  ! 
Do  not,  O  do  not  trouble  me, 
So  sweet  content  I  feel  and  see. 
All  my  joys  io  this  are  folly. 
None  so  divine  as  melancholy. 
I'll  change  my  state  with  any  wretch. 
Thou  canst  from  gaol  or  dunghill  fetch ; 
My  pain's  past  care,  another  hell, 
I  may  not  in  this  torment  dwell ! 
Now  desperate  I  hate  my  life. 
Lend  me  a  halter  or  a  knife  ; 
Ail  my  griefs  lo  this  are  jolly. 
Naught  so  damn'd  as  melancholy. 
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DEMOCUITUS  JUNIOR 

TO  THE  READER. 


GENTLE  reader,  I  presume  thou  wilt  be  very  inquisitive  to  know  what  antic  or 
personate  actor  this  is,  that  so  insolently  intrudes  upon  this  common  iJieatre,  to 
the  world's  view,  arrogating  another  man's  name;  whence  he  is,  why  he  doth  it,  and 
what  he  hath  to  say;  although,  as  'he  saiHj  Prvmum  si  noluero,non  respondebo,  quis 
coacturus  est?  I  am  a  free  man  bom,  and  may  choose  whether  I  will  tell;  who  can 
compel  me?  If  I  he  urged,  I  will  as  readily  reply  as  that  Egyptian  in  ^Plutarch,  when 
a  curious  fellow  would  needs  know  what  he  had  in  his  basket,  Quwa  vides  velalam, 
quid  ingviris  in  rem  aisconditam?  ]t  was  therefore  covered,  because  he  should  not 
know  what  was  in  it  Seek  not  after  that  which  is  hid;  if  the  contents  please  thee, 
"'and  be  for  thy  use,  suppose  the  Man  iri  the  Moon,  or  whom  thou  wilt  to  be  the 
Author;"  1  would  not  willingly  be  known.  Yet  in  some  sort  to  give  thee  satisfac- 
tion, which  is  more  than  I  need,  1  will  show  a  reason,  both  of  this  usurped  name, 
title,  and  subject.  And  first  of  the  name  of  Democritus ;  lest  any  man,  by  reason  of 
it,  should  be  deceived,  expecting  a  pasquil,  a  satire,  some  ridiculoiis  treatise  (as  I 
myself  should  have  done),  some  prodi^ous  tenet,  or  paradox  of  the  earth's  motion, 
of  infinite  worlds,  in  infinito  vacuo,  ex  forluitA  atomomm  collisione,,  ia  an  infinilfl 
waste,  so  caused  by  an  accidental  collision  of  motes  in  the  sun,  all  which  Democritus 
held,  Epicurus  and  (heir  master  Lucippus  of  old  maintained,  and  are  lately  revived 
by  Copernicus,  Bninus,  and  some  others.  Besides,  it  hath  been  always  an  ordinary 
custom,  as  'Gellius  observes,  "for  later  writers  and  impostors,  to  broach  many  absurd 
and  insolent  fictions,  junder  the  name  of  so  noble  a  philosopher  as  Democritus,  to 
get  themselves  credit,  and  by  that  means  the  more  to  be  respected,"  as  artificers 
uauaUy  do,  JVovo  qui  marmari  ascrihunt  Praxatilem,  suo.     Tis  not  so  with  me. 

f  Pfon  hie  Cenlounis,  non  Gorgonas,  Hatpj-aaque      [        No  Centoura  bare,  or  Gorgons  iook  lo  Bnd, 

Thou  thyself  art  the  subject  of  my  discourse. 

"  QuicquW  agunl  homineB,  votum,  timor,  lra,so1uplas,  I    Whate'er  men  io,  vows,  fears,  in  ire,  in  sport, 
Gauilia,  dtBcutauB,  noslri  feirago  Ubelll.  |    Joys,  wand'ilngB,  are  tha  sum  of  my  report. 

My  intent  is  no  otherwise, to  use  his  name,  than  Mercurius  Gallobelgicus,  Mercu- 
riua  Britannicus,  use  the  name  of  Mercury,  'Democritus  Christianus,  &c.;  although 
there  be  some  other  circumstances  for  which  I  have  masked  myself  under  this  vizard, 
and  some  peculiar  respect  which  J  cannot  so  well  express,  until  I  have  set  down  a 
brief  character  of  this  our  Democritus,  what  he  was,  with  an  Epitome  of  his  life. 

Democritus,  as  he  is  described  by  'Hippocrates  and  *Laertius,  was  a  little  wearish 
old  man,  very  melancholy  by  nature,  averse  from  company  in  his  latter  days,"  and 
much  given  to  solitariness,  a  famous  philosopher  in  his  age,  "coaiBus  with  Socrates, 
wholly  addicted  to  his  studies  at  the  last,  and  to  a  private  life :  wrote  many  excellent 
works,  a  great  divine,  according  to  the  divinity  of  those  times,  an  expert  physician, 
a  politician,  an  excellent  mathematician,  as  "Diacosmus  and  the  rest  of  his  works 
do  witness.  He  was  much  delighted  with  the  studies  of  husbandry,  sailh  "  Columella, 
and  ofien  I  find  him  cited  by  '^Constantinus  and  others  treatmg  of  that  subject.  He 
knew  the  natures,  diflerences  of  all  beasts,  plants,  fishes,  birds;  and,  as  some  say, 
could  "understand  the  tunes  and  voices  of  them,  hi  a  word,  he  was  omnifariam 
doetus,  a  general  scholar,  a  great  student;  and  to  the  intent  he  might  better  conlem- 

1  Seneca  In    Indo  in   mortem    Claudii    Oearia.    B Hip, Epist. Dameget.  »lJiBtt-iib  »,  "Bor- 

qu'emTfe  auclnteai  fiiiglto.    Wecker.  JLih.lO.c    viitlsolilarinB,         JTIoruitOlympiacteSOi  TOOannts 
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plate,  "I  find  it  related  by  some,  that  he  put  out  his  eyes,  snd  was  in  his  old  age 
voluntarily  blind,  yet  saw  more  ihan  all  Greece  besides,  and  "writ  of  every  subject, 
Jfikil  in  toto  opificio  naiwis,  de  quo  wm  scHpsit.'^  A  man  of  an  excellent  wit,  pro- 
foiind  conceit ;  and  to  attain  knowledge  tlie  better  in  his  younger  years,  he  travelled 
to  Egypt  and  "Athens,  to  confer  with  learned  men,  '""admired  of  some,  despised  of 
others."  After  a  wandering  life,  he  settled  at  Abdera,  a  town  in  Thrace,  and  was 
sent  for  thither  to  be  Iheir  law-maker,  Recorder,  Or  town-clerk,  as  some  will ;  or  as 
others,  he  was  there  bred  and  bom.  Howsoever  it  was,  there  he  lived  at  last  in  a 
garden  in  the  suburbs,  wholly  betaking  himself  to  his  studies  and  a  private  life, 
"'' saving  that  sometunes  he  would  walk  down  to  the  haven,  ^and  laugh  heartily  at 
such  variety  of  ridiculous  objects,  which  there  he  saw."  Such  a  one  was  Democritus. 
But  in  the  mean  time,  how  doth  this  concern  me,  or  upon  what  reference  do  I 
usurp  his  habit  i  I  confess,  indeed,  that  to '  compare  myself  uuto  him  for  aught  I 
have  yet  said,  were  both  impudency  and  arrogancy.  I  do  not  presume  to  make  any 
parallel,  Artiistat  mihi  miUibus  trecends^  ^parous  sum,  futllus  sum,  altum  nee  spiro, 
vec  spero.  Tet  thus  much  I  will  say  of  myself,  and  that  1  hope  without  all  suspi- 
cion of  pride,  or  self-conceit,  1  have  lived  a  sUent,  sedentary,  solitary,  private  ifie, 
mild  et  muds  in  the  University,  as  long  almost  as  Xenocrates  in  Athens,  ad  seneclam 
fere  to  learn  wisdom  as  he  did,  penned  up  most  part  ia  my  study.  For  1  have  been 
brought  up  a  student  in  the  most  flourishing  college  of  Europe,**  attgustissvmo  coUegio, 
and  can  brag  with  ^  Jovina,  almost,  in  ea  luce  domicilii  Vacieani,  totius  orhis  cele- 
herrimi,  per  37  annos  muUa  opportunaque  didici ,-"  for  thirty  years  I  have  continued 
Shaving  the  use  of  as  good  ™  libraries  as  ever  he  had)  a  scholar,  and  would  be  there- 
fore lotli,  either  by  living  as  a  drone,  to  be  an  unprofitable  or  unworthy  member  of 
so  learned  and  noble  a  society,  or  to  write  that  which  should  be  any  way  dishonour- 
able to  such  a  royal  and  ample  foundation.  Something  1  have  done,  though  by  my 
profession  a  divine,  yet  tMrhine  raptus  ittgenii,  as  '"he  said,  out  of  a  running  wit,  an 
unconslant,  unsettled  mind,  I  had  a  great  desire  "(not  able  to  attain  to  a  superficial 
skiU  in  any)  lo  have  some  smattering  in  all,  to  be  aliquis  in  omnibus,  nnlhrn  in  sm- 
gulis,^  which  ™Plato  commends,  out  of  him  ""Lipsins  approves  and  furthers,  "as  fit 
to  be  imprinted  in  all  curious  wits,  not  to  be  a  slave  of  one  science,  or  dwell  alto- 
gether in  one  subject,  as  most  do,  but  to  rove  abroad,  cen^im  puer  artiwn,  to  have 
an  oar  in  every  man's  boat,  to  *'  taste  of  every  dish,  and  sip  of  every  cup,"  which, 
saith  ^Montaigne,  was  well  performed  by  Aristotle,  and  his  learned  countryman. 
Adrian  Tumebus.  This  roving  humour  (though  not  with  like  success)  I  have  ever 
had,  and  like  a  ranging  spaniel,  that  barks  at  every  bird  he  sees,  leaving  his  game,  I 
have  followed  all,  saving  that  which  I  should,  and  may  justly  complain,  and  truly, 
qui  uMque  est,  nusqimm  est^'  which  "  Gesner  did  in  modesty,  that  I  have  read  many 
books,  but  to  litde  purpose,  for  want  of  good  method;  I  hr  ;  r.fusedly  fumbled 
over  divers  authors  in  our  libraries,  with  small  profit,  for  wan  .  )f  t,  order,  memory, 
judgment.  I  never  travelled  but  in  map  or  card,  in  which  n  ; )  .onfined  thoughts 
have  freely  expatiated,  as  having  ever  been  especially  deligl..p  vith  the  study  of 
Cosmography,  '^Saturn  was  lord  of  my  geniture,  culminating  .^.c.,  and  Mars  prin- 
cipal significator  of  manners,  in  partile  conjunction  with  ray  asceadant ;  both  fortunate 
in  their  houses,  &.c.  I  am  not  poor,  I  am  not  rich ;  nihil  est,  niMl  deest,  I  have 
little,  I  want  nothing :  all  my  treasure  is  in  Minerva's  tower.  Greater  prefennent  as  I 
could  never  get,  so  am  1  not  in  debt  for  it,  1  have  a  competence  Qazis  Deo)  from  my 
noble  and  munificent  patrons,  though  I  live  still  a  collegiate  student,  as  Democritus 
in  his  garden,  and  lead  a  monastic  life,  ipse  mihi  thealrum,  sequestered  from  those  tu- 
mults and  troubles  of  the  world,  Et  tanquam  in  specula  posUus,  (*  as  he  said)  in  some 
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high  place  above  you  all,  like  Stoicua  Sapiens,  omnia  sacuJa,  prceterifa  presenliaque 
videns,  ttno  velut  inlmiu^  I  hear  and  see  what  is  done  abroad,  how  others  ^run,  ride, 
turmoil,  and  macerate  themselvea  in.  court  and  country,  far  from  those  wrangling 
lawsuits,  aul(B  vanilaietn,  fori  amUHottem,  ridere  mecum  soleo  :  I  laugh  at  all,  ™  only 
secure,  lest  my  suit  go  amiss,  my  ships  perish,  com  and  cattle  miscarry,  trade  decay, 
I  have  no  wife  nor  children  good  or  bad''to  provide  for,  A  mere  spectator  of  other 
men's  fortunes  and  adventures,  and  how  they  act  their  parts,  which  raelhinks  are 
diversely  presented  unto  me,  as  from  a  common  tlieatre  or  scene.  I  hear  new  news 
every  day,  and  those  ordinary  rumours  of  war,  plagues,  fires,  inundations,  thefts, 
murders,  massacres,  meteors,  comets,  specfrums,  prodigies,  apparitions,  of  towns 
taken,  cities  besieged  in  France,  Germany,  Turkey,  Persia,  Poland,  &c.,  daily  musl«rs 
and  preparations,  and  such  like,  which  these  tempestuous  times  afford,  battles  fought, 
so  many  men  slain,  monomachies,  shipwrecks,  piracies  and  sea-fights ;  peace,  leagues, 
stratagems,  and  fresh  alanns.  A  vast  confusion  of  vows,  wishes,  actions,  edicts, 
petitions,  lawsuits,  pleas,  laws,  proclamations,  complaints,  grievances  are  daily 
brought  to  our  ears.  New  books  every  day,  pamphlets,  cmrantoes,  stories,  whole 
catalogues  of  volumes  of  all  sorte,  new  paradoxes,  opinions,  schisms,  heresies,  con- 
troversies in  philosophy,  religion,  Stc.  Now  come  tidings  of  weddings,  maskings, 
mummeries,  entertainments,  jubilees,  embassies,  tilts  and  tournaments,  trophies,, 
triumphs,  revels,  sports,  plays :  tlien  again,  as  in  a  new  shifted  scene,  treasons, 
cheating  tricks,  robberies,  enormous  villaaies  m  all  kinds,  funei-als,  burials,  deaths 
of  princes,  new  discoveries,  expeditions,  now  comical,  then  tragical  matters.  To-day 
we  hear  of  new  lords  and  oificers  created,  to-morrow  of  some  great  men  deposed, 
and  then  again  of  fresh  honours  conferred ;  one  is  let  loose,  another  imprisoned ; 
one  purchaseth,  another  breaketh:  he  thrives,  his  neighbour  turns  bankrupt ;  now 
plenty,  then  again  dearth  and  femine ;  one  runs,  another  rides,  wrangles,  laughs, 
weeps,  &c.  TM-  ,1,'feily  hear,  and  such  like,  both  private  and  pfiblic  news,  amidst 
the  gallantry  and  iiiise'ry  of  die  world ;  jollity,  pride,  perplexities  and  cares,  simplicity 
and  villany ;  subtlety,  knavery,  candour  and  integrity,  mutually  mixed  and  oflering 
themselvea ;  I  tub  on  ^bms  privatus  ,■  as  I  have  still  lived,  so  I  now  continue,  statu 
quo  prkis,  left  to  a  soUlary  life,  and  mine  own  domestic  discontents  :  saving  iliat 
sometimes,  ne  quid  mentiar,  as  Diogenes  went  into  the  city,  and  Democritus  to  the 
]iaven  to  see  fashions,  I  did  for  my  recreation  now  and  then  woik  abroad,  look  into 
the  world,  and  could  not  choose  but  make  some  little  obaei-vation,  non  tarn  sagas: 
ohseroator,  ac  simplex  recUalor,^  not  as  they  did,  to  scoff  or  laugh  at  all,  but  with  a 
mixed  passion. 


I  did  sometime  laugh  and  scoff  with  Lucian,  and  satirically  tax  wiih  Mcnippus, 
lament  with  Heraclitus,  sometimes  agsdn  I  was  "petulanti  spleno,  chackinno,  and  then 
again,  ^^urere  Ulis  jeeur,  1  was  much  moved  to  see  that  abuse  which  I  could  not 
mend.  In  which  passion  howsoever  I  may  sympathize  with  him  or  them,  'tis  for 
Wo  such  respect  I  shroud  myself  under  his  name ;  but  either  ia  an  unknown  habit  to 
a-ssume  a  little  more  liberty  and  freedom  of  speech,  or  if  you  will  needs  know,  for 
that  reason  and  only  respect  which  Hippocrates  relates  at  large  in  his  Epistle  to 
Damegetus,  wherein  he  doth  express,  how  coming  to  visit  him  one  day,  he  found 
Democrilus  m  his  garden  at  Abdera,  in  the  suburbs,  ''under  a  shady  bower,  "with 
a  book  on  his  knees,  busy  at  his  study,  sometimes  writing,  sometimes  walking. 
The  subject  of  his  book  was  melancholy  and  madness ;  about  him  lay  the  carcases 
of  many  several  beasts,  newly  by  him  cut  up  and  anatomised.;  not  that  he  did  con- 
temn God's  creatures,  as  he  told  Hippoci-ates,  but  to  find  out  the  seat  of  this  aira 
hills,  or  melancholy,  whence  it  proceeds,  and  how  it  was  engendered  m  men's  bodies, 
to  the  intent  he  might  belter  cure  it  in  himself,  and  by  his  writings  and  observation 
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''teach  others  how  to  prevent  and  avoid  it.  Which  good  intent  of  his,  Hippocrates 
highly  commended :  Dcmocrttus  Junior  is  therefore  bold  to  imitate,  and  because  he 
left  it  imperfect,  and  it  is  now  lost,  quasi  succerUuriator  Democriti,  to  revive  again, 
prosecute,  and  finish  in  this  treatise. 

ypu  have  had  a  reason  of  the  name.  If  the  title  and  inscription  offend  your 
gravity,  were  it  a  sufficient  justification  to  accuse  others,  I  could  produce  many  sober 
ti'eatises,  even  sermons  themselves,  which  in  their  fronts  carry  more  fantastical 
names.  Howsoever,  it  is  a  kind  of  policy  in  these  days,  to  prefix  a  fantastical  title 
(o  a  hook  which  is  to  be  sold ;  for,  as  larks  come  down  to  a  day-net,  many  vain 
readers  will  tarry  and  stand  gazing  like  silly  passengers  at  an  antic  picture  in  a 
pwnter's  shop,  that  will  not  look  at  a  judicious  piece.  And,  indeed,  as  '"Scaliger 
observes,  "  nothuig  more  invites  a  reader  than  an  argument  unlooked  for,  nnthought 
of,  and  sells  be£l«r-  than  a  scurrile  pamphlet,"  turn  rmxime  cum,  novUas  excitat  "pa- 
latum. "Many  men,"  sailh  Gellius,  "are  very  conceited  in  their  inscriptions," 
"and  able  (as  *'Pliay  quotes  out  of  Seneca)  to  maite  him  loiter  by  the  way  that  went 
in  haste  to  fetch  a  midwife  for  his  daiighter,  now  ready  to  lie  down."  For  my  part, 
I  have  honourable  '^precedents  for  this  which  I  have  done  ;  I  will  cite  one  for  all, 
Anthony  Zara,  Pap.  Epis.,  his  Anatomy  of  Wit,  ill  four  sections,  members,  subsec- 
tions, &.C,,  to  be  read  in  our  libraries. 

If  any  man  except  against  the  matter  or  manner  of  treating  of  this  my  subject,  and 
wii!  demand  a  reason  of  it,  I  can  allege  more  than  one ;  1  write  of  melancholy,  by 
being  busy  to  avoid  melancholy.  -There  is  no  greater  cause  of  melancholy  than 
idleness, «  no  better  cure  than  business,"  as  ""Rhasis  holds :  and  howbeit,  slulSus  lalior 
est  inepkarum,  to  be  busy  ia  toys  is  to  small  purpose,  yet  hear  that  divine  Seneca, 
aliud  agere  quam  riiJiU^  better  do  .tp  no  end,  than  nothing,-  - 1  wrote  therefore,  and 
busied  myself  in  this  playing  labour,  oiiosny;  ditlgentld'^fMvitareni  torporem  feriandi 
with  Vectius  in  Maerobiua,  alq ;  otium  in  utile  verterem  negotiam. 


irollt  or  delight  iDankin^, 


To  this  end  1  write,  like  them,  saith  Lucian,  that  "recite  to  trees,  and  declium  to 
pillars  for  want  of  auditors : "  as  ""  Paulus  .Silginela  ingenuously  confesseth,  "  not  that 
anything  was  unknown  or  omitted,  but  to  exercise  myself,"  which  course  if  some 
look,  1  ^ink  it  would  be  good  for  tlieir  bodies,  and  much  better  for  their  souls ;  oi 
pemdventure  as  others  do,  for  fame,  to  show  myself  {  Scire  iuum  nihil  est,  nisi  ie 
scire  hoc  sciat  alter).  I  might  be  of  Thucydides'  opinion,  ""to  know  a  thing  and 
not  to  express  it,  is  all  one  as  if  he  knew  it  not.".  When  I  first  took  this  task  in 
bund,  et  quod  aU^ tile,  impellente  genio  negotium  suscepi,  this  I  aimed  at;  ^velttt 
lenirem.  animum  scrihendo,  to  ease  my  mind  by  writing ;  for  I  had  graoidmn  cor, 
fmtum  caput,  a  kind  of  imposthume  in  my  head,  which  1  yras  very  desirous  to  be 
unladen  of,  and  could  imagine  no  filter  evacuation  than  this.  Besides,  I  might  not 
well  refrain,  for  uH  dol-or,  Hi  digitus,  one  must  needs  scratch  where  it  itch^,  I  was 
not  a  little  offended  with  this  malady,  shall  I  say  my  mistress  "melancholy,"  my 
jEgeria,  or  my  maltis  genius  ?  and  for  tJiat  cause,  as  he  that  is  slang  willi  a  scorpion, 
I  would  expel  clavwn  claxo,  ""comfort  one  sorrow  with  another,  idleness  with  idle- 
ness, ui  ex  viperd  Theriacwm,  make  an  "antidote  out  of  that  which  was  the  prime 
cause  of  my  disease.  Or  as  he  did,  of  whom  "Felix  Plater  speedis,  that  thought  he 
had  some  of  Aristophanes'  frogs  in  his  belly,  still  crying  Breec,  clcex,  coax,  coax, 
oop,  oop,  and  for  that  cause  studied  physic  seven  years,  and  travelled  over  most  part 
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of  Europe  to  ease  himself.  To  do  myself  good  I  turned  over  such  physicians  as 
our  libraries  would  afford,  or  my  ^^  private  friends  impart,  and  have  taken  this  pains. 
And  why  not  ?  Cardan  professeth  he  wrote  his  book,  "De  Consolatione"  after  his 
soa's  death,  to  comfort  himself-  so  did  TulSy  writo  of  the  same  subject  with  like 
intent  after  his  daughter  s  departure  if  t  be  his  at  least,  or  some  impostor's  put  out 
iii  his  name,  which  Lips  us  p  obably  s  spects.  Concerning  myself,  I  can  peradven- 
ture  affirm  with  Marius  m  Sallusl,  '  that  which  others  hear  or  read  of,  I  felt  and 
practised  myself;  they  get  their  knowledge  by  books,  I  mine  by  melancholising." 
Experto  crede  Roberto.  S  n  etl  ng  I  can  speak  out  of  espevience,  lenannaHlis  extpe- 
rientia  me  doeuU ;  and  w  th  her  ii  the  poet,  ^Haud  ignara  mali  miseris  succurrere 
disco;  I  would  help  others  out  of  a  fellow-feeling ;  and,  as  tliat  virtuous  lady  did 
of  old,  "  "  being  a  leper  herself,  bestow  all  her  portion  to  build  an  h<%)ital  for  lepers," 
I  will  spend  my  time  and  knowledge,  which  are  my  greatest  fortunes,  for  the  common 
good  of  all. 

Tea,  but  you  will  infer  that  this  is  ^acttim  agere,  an  unnecessary  work,  eramben 
Ms  coctam  appomiere,  the  same  again  and  again  in  other  words.  To  what  piopose  ? 
'■  ^"Nothing  is  omitted  that  may  well  be  said,"  so  thought  Lucian  in  the  like  theme. 
How  many  excellent  physicians  have  written  juat  voliunes  and  elaborate  tracts  of 
this  subject?  No  news  here;  that  which  I  Iwve  is  stolen  from  others,  "Dkiijwe 
mihi  m&a  pagina  far  es.  If  that  severe  doom  of  ^  Synesius  be  true,  "  it  is  a  greater 
offence  to  steal  dead  men's  labours,  than  their  clothes,"  what  shall  become  of  most 
writers  ?  I  hold  up  my  hand  at  the  bar  among  others,  and  am  guilty  of  felony  in 
this  kind,  habea  co^itenfem  reum,  I  am  content  to  be  pressed  with  the  rest,  'Tis 
most  true,  tenet  msanaMle  mmlios  scnbendi  caco&lies,  and  '^"  there  is  no  end  of 
writing  of  books,"  as  the  Wise-man  found  of  old,  in  this  "  scribbling  age,  especially 
wherein  "  "  the  number  of  books  is  without  number,  (as  a  worthy  man  saith,)  presses 
be  oppressed,"  and  out  of  an  itching  humour  that  every  man  hath  to  show  himself, 

'^desirous  of  fame  and  honour  (scriinmus  indocti  doctiqve )  he  will  write  no 

matter  what,  and  scrape  together  it  hoofs  not  whence.  '""Bewitched  with  this 
desire  of  fame,  etiam  TnedUs  in  morhis,  to  the  disparagement  of  tlieir  health,  and 
scarce  able  to  hold  a  pen,  they  must  say  something,  ""and  get  themselves  a  name," 
saith  Scaliger,  "though  it  be  to  the  downfall  and  ruin  of  many  others."  To  be 
counted  writers,  scriptores  ut  salutentwr,  to  be  thought  and  held  Folumathes  and 
Polyhistors,  apud  imperiium  vulgus  ob  ventosce  nomen  artis,  to  get  a  paper-kingdom : 
nulla  spe  quisstua  sed  ampTA  fameE,  in  this  precipitate,  ambitions  age,  mmc  ut  est 
smadwH,  inter  mmaturam,  erudUionem,  afitbUwsuM  et  praceps  ('tis  ^Scaliger's  cen- 
sure) ;  and  they  that  are  scarce  auditors,  vis:  auditores,  must  be  masters  and  teachers, 
before  they  be  capable  and  fit  hearers.  They  will  rush  into  all  learning,  togatam 
armaiam,  divine,  human  authors,  ralte  over  all  indexes  and  pamphlets  for  notes,  as 
our  merchants  do  strange  havens  for  traffic,  write  great  tomes,  Oum  non  siri  re  vera 
docliores,  sed  hquadoras,  whereas  they  are  not  thereby  belter  scholars,  but  greater 
praters.  They  commonly  pretend  public  good,  but  as  '"Gcesner  observes,  'tis  pride 
and  vanity  that  eggs  them  on;  no  news  or  aught  worthy  of  note,  but  the  same  in 
other  tei-ms.  JYe  feriarentur  fortasse  typograpld,  vel  idea  scriiendmn  est  aliquid  vt 
se  vixissB  testentur.  As  apotfiecaries  we  make  new  mixtures  every  "day,  pour  out 
of  one  vessel  into  another;  and  as  those  old  Romans  robbed  all  the  cities  of  the 
world,  to  set  out  their  bad-sited  Rome,  we  skim  off  the  cream  of  other  men's  wits, 
pick  the  choice  flowers  of  their  tilled  gardens  to  set  out  our  own  sterile  plots. 
Castrant  alios  wi  libros  suos  per  se  graciles  alieno  adipe  suffarciant  (so  "Jovina 
inveighs.)  They  lard  their  lean  hopkp  with  the  fet  of  others'  works.  Insruditi 
fures,  &c.     A  fault  (hat  every  writer  finds,  as  I  do  now,  and  yet  faulty  themselves, 
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"  TrivM  I'dorarum,  homines,  all  thieves ;  they  pilfer  out  of  old  writeis  to  stuff  up  their 
new  comments,  scrape  Enains  dung-hills,  and  out  of  "Democritus'  pit,  as  I  have 
done.  By  which  means  it  comes  to  pass,  ""  that  not  only  libraries  and  shops  are 
full  of  our  putrid  papers,  but  every  close-stool  and  jakes,  Scribunt  carmma  guce 
legunt  cacatUes;  they  serve  to  put  under  pies,  to  ''lap  spice  in,  and  keep  roaat-meat 
from  burning'.  "  With  us  in  France,"  saith  '^Scaliger,  "  every  man  hath  liberty  to 
write,  but  few  ability.  ^'Heretofore  learning  was  graced  by  judicious  scholars,  but 
now  noble  sciences  are  vilified  by  base  and  illiterate  scribbieis,"  that  either  write 
for  vain-glory,  need,  to  get  money,  or  as  Parasites  to  flatter  and  collogue  with  some 
great  men,  tiiey  put  cut  "bwras,  quisqailidsque  ineptiasque.  ''Amongst  so  many 
thousand  autfiors  you  shall  scarce  find  one,  by  reading  of  whom  you  shall  be  any 
whit  better,  but  rather  much  worse,  quihus  inficitur  potius,  quam  perficHttr,  by  which 
he  is  rather  infected  than  any  way  perfected. 


So  tliat  oftentimes  it  falls  out  (which  Callimachus  taxed  of  old)  a  great  book  is  a 
great  mischief.  ''Cardan  finds  fault  with  Frenchmen  and  Geimans,  for  their  scrib- 
bling to  no  purpose,  rwn  inquit  ab  edeiido  deterreo,  modo  novum  aliquid  invenianf, 
he  doth  not  bar  them  to  write,  so  that  it  be  some  new  invention  of  their  own;  but 
we  weave  the  same  web  still,  twist  the  same  rope  again  and  again ;  or  if  it  be  a  new 
invention,  'tis  but  some  bauble  or  toy  which  idle  fellows  write,  for  as  idle  fellows  to 
read,  and  who  so  cannot  invent?  ''"He  must  have  a  barren  wit,  that  in  this  scrib- 
bling age  can  forge  nothing.  Trincesshow  their  armies,  rich  men  vaunt  their  build- 
ings, soldiers  their  manhood,  and  scholars  vent  their  toys  ;"  they  must  read,  they 
must  hear  whether  they  will  or  no. 


"  What  a  company  of  poets  hath  this  year  brought  out,"  as  Pliny  complains  to 
Sossius  Sinesius.  '^"  This  April  every  day  some  or  other  have  recited."  What  a 
catalogue  of  new  books  all  this  year,  all  this  age  (I  say),  have  our  Frankfort  Marts, 
our  domestic  Marts  brought  out  ?  Twice  a  year,  ^"  Proferunt  se  nova  ingema  et 
ostmtant,  we  stretch  our  wits  out,  and  set  them  to  sale,  magno  conalu  nihil  agimus. 
So  that  which  ^Gesner  much  desires,  if  a  speedy  reformation  be  not  had,  by  some 
Prince's  Edicts  and  grave  Supervisors,  to  restrain  this  liberty,  it  will  run  on  in  if^- 
nitum.  Quis  tarn  avidus  liirorum  helhw,  who  can  read  them .'  As  already,  we 
shall  have  avast  Chaos  and  confusion  of  books,  we  are '' oppressed  with  them,  °^our 
eyes  ache  with  reading,  our  fingers  with  turning.  For  my  part  1  am  one  of  the 
number,  m>&  numerus  sunais,  (we  are  mere  cyphers) :  I  do  not  deny  it,  I  have  only 
this  of  Macrobius  to  say  for  myself,  Omne  meum,  niJdl  meum,  'tis  all  mine,  and  none 
mine.  As  a  good  housewife  out  of  divers  fleeces  weaves  one  piece  of  cloth,  a  bee 
gathers  wax  and  honey  out  of  many  flowers,  and  makes  a  new  bundle  of  a!l,  Flori- 
jeris  vt  apes  in  saltibus  omnia  libanl.,  I  have  laboriously  "^  collected  this  Cento  out  of 
divers  writers,  and  that  sine  injurid,  1  have  wronged  no  authors,  but  given  everj' 
man  his  own;  which  *'Hierom  so  much  commends  in  Nepotian ;  he  stole  not  whole 
verses,  pages,  tracts,  as  some  do  now-a-days,  concealing  their  authors'  names,  but 
still  said  this  was  Cyprian's,  that  Laclantius,  that  HilarliiB,  so  said  Minutius  Felix, 
so  Victorinus,  thus  far  Arnobius  :  I  cite  and  quote  mine  authors  (which,  howsoever 
some  illiteiate  scribbJera  account  pedantical,  as  a  cloak  of  ignorance,  and  opposite 


quls  mellot  evadflC,  Immo  podua  non  pejot.      » I 
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lo  iJieir  afibcted  fine  style,  I  must  and  will  nse)  suwipsi,  non  saripui;  and  what  VacTO, 
lib.  6.  <le  re  rust,  speaks  of  bees,  minime  malejiem  nuUins  opus  vellicantes  facitmt 
deteriits,  I  can  say  of  myself,  Whom  have  I  injured  ?  The  matter  is  theirs  most 
part,  and  yet  mine,  appaa-et  mide  swnpttim  dt  (which  Seneca  approves),  aliud  (twjien 
quam  lende  sumpiym  sk  apparel,  which  nature  doth  with  the  aliment  o£  out  bodies 
incorporate,  digest,  assimilate,  I  do  concoquere  quod  hausi,  dispose  of  what  I  lake. 
i  make  them  pay  liriliute,  to  set  out  this  my  Maceronicon,  the  method  only  is  mine 
own,  I  must  usurp  that  of  "*  Wecker  e  Ter.  ni/tU  dictum  quod  non  dictum  prius, 
methodus  sola  artyicem  ostendit,  we  can  say  nothing  but  what  hath  been  said,  the 
composition  and  meihod  is  ours  only,  and  shows  a  scholar.  Oribasins,  Jisius,  Avi' 
cenna,have  all  out  of  Galen,  but  to  their  own  method,  direrso  sfito,  min  diversa  Jide. 
Our  poeta  steal  from  Homer  ;  he  spews,  saith  ^lian,  they  lick  it  up.  Divines  use 
Austin's  words  verbatim  stili,  and  our  story-dressers  do  as  much ;  he  that  comes  last 
is  commonly  best, 

Though  tliere  were  many  giants  of  old  in  Physic  and  Philosophy,  yet  I  say  with 
^Bidacus  Stella,  i',  A  dwarf  standing  on  the  shoulders  of  a  giant  may  see  farther  than 
a  giant  himself;"  1  may  likely  add,  alter,  and  see  farther  than  my  predecessors ;  and 
it  is  no  greater  prejudice  for  me  to  indite  alter  others,  than  for  iEUianus  MontEdtus, 
that  famous  physician,  to  write  de  morbis  capitis  ailer  Jason  Piatensis,  Heumius, 
Hildesheim,  &.C.,  many  horses  to  run  in  a  race,  one  logician,  one  rhetorician,  alter 
another.     Oppose  then  what  thou  wilt, 

E(  piDnilibus  iinpiobis  laceEsas. 

I  solve  it  thus.  And  forthose  other  faults  of  barbarism,  ^Doric  dialect,  extempora- 
nean  style,  tautologies,  apish  imitation,  a  rhapsody  of  rags  gathered  together  from 
several  dung-hills,  excrements  of  authors,  toys  and  fopperies  confusedly  timibled  out, 
wilhoul  art,  invention,  judgment,  wit,  learning,  harsh,  raw,  rude,  fantastical,  absurd, 
insolent,  indiscreet,  ill-composed,  indigested,  vain,  scurrile,  idle,  dull,  and  dry  j  I 
confess  all  ('tis  partly  affected),  thou  canst  not  think  worse  of  me  than  I  do  of 
myself.  Tis  not  worth  the  reading,  I  yield  it,  I  desire  thee  not  to  lose  lime  in 
perusing  so  vain  a  subject,  I  should  be  peradventure  loth  myself  to  read  him  or  thee 
so  wri&ig;  'tis  not  opercs  pretium.  Ml  I  say  is  liis,  that  I  have  "precedenis  for  it, 
which  Isocrates  calls  perfugiitm  iis  qui  peccant,  othere  as  absurd,  vain,  idle,  illiterate, 
&.C.  _  J^nnvulli  alii  idemfecerunt ;  others  have  done  as  much,  it  may  be  more,  and 
perhaps  thou  thyself,  JVovmus  et  qui  te,  Stc.  We  have  all  our  faults ;  scimvs,  et 
luaic,  vertiam,  &c.;  ""thou  ceneurest  me,  so  have  I  done  others,  and  may  do  thee, 
Cedimus  inque  vicem,  Stc,  'tis  lex  talionis,  quid  pro  quo.  Go  now,  censure,  criti- 
cise, EcoH^  and  rail. 

Ipse  ego  quftmillsl.eic.  '  |    tanweourse  vea,     on  cansl  nolaajr  worse  o  us. 

Thus,  as  when  women  scold,  have  I  cried  whore  first,  and  in  some  men's  censures 
I  am  afraid  I  have  overshot  myself,  Laudare  se  vatti,  vituperare  slulti,  as  I  do  not 
arrogate,  1  will  not  derogate.  Primus  vcstritm  non  sum,  nee  imus,  1  am  none  of  the 
best,  1  am  none  of  the  meanest  of  you.  As  I  am  an  indi,  or  so  many  feet,  so  many 
]iarasangs,  after  him  or  him,  I  may  be  peradventure  an  ace  before  thee.  Be  it  there^ 
fore  as  it  is,  well  or  ill,  I  have  essayed,  put  myself  upon  the  stage ;  I  must  abide  the 
censure,  I  may  not  escape  it.  It  is  most  true,  stylus  virum  argidt,  our  style  beivrays 
iis,  and  as  'hunters  find  their  game  by  the  trace,  so  is  a  man's  genius  descried  by 
his  works,  Multd  melius  es:  sermone  quam  lineamentis,  de  moribus  Itomimtm  judi- 
camtts;  it  was  old  Cato's  rule.  1  have  laid  myself  open  (I  know  it)  in  this  treatise, 
lunied  mine  inside  outivard  :  I  shall  be  censm'ed,  I  doubt  not ;  for,  to  say  truth  witli 
Erasmus,  nVdl  morosius  hominum  judiciis,  there  is  nought  so  peevish  as  men's  judg- 


nef.  ad  Syntai.  med.         "Unlll  a  later  age  and]  a 

Luc.  10.  tom.  a.        FigDieL  Oigantum  fiumecis    K 
ill!  lilusquani  Ipsi  Gigmites  vident.  ^  Nee   V 

u-itum  leiLtua  idea  melioi  quia  ez  ae  fila  gtg:nuntur,   c 
aosler  Idea  tIUdt,  quia  el  alicnla  llbamua  ntl 
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ments ;  yet  this  is  some  comfort,  ut  patata,  sic  judicia,  otir  cen 

•  Tres  mini  conTivo!  nrope  <1iHsciitite  vjasntur       I    """"^  f"^"*  '  "'""■  '''*"'" 

Our  writings  are  as  so  many  dishes,  our  readers  guests,  our 
that  which  one  admires  another  rejects ;  so  are  we  approved  a 
.inclined.  Pro  capta  lectoris  haberil  sua  fata  lihelU.  That  which  is  most  pleasing 
lo  one  is  amaracum  sui,  most  harsh  to  ajiother.  Quol  homines,  tot  sent&ntia,  so 
many  men,  so  many  minds :  that  which  thou  condemnest  he  commends.  *  Quod 
petis,  id  sane  est  inoimm  acidumque  duobus.  He  respects  matter,  thou  art  wholly 
for  words ;  he  loves  a  loose  and  free  style,  thou  art  all  for  neat  composition,  strong 
lines,  hyperboles,  allegories ;  he  desires  a  fine  frontispiece,  enticing  pictures,  such  as 
'  Hieron.  Natali  the  Jesuit  hath  cut  to  the  Dominicals,  to  draw  on  the  reader's  atten- 
tion, which  thou  rejectest;  that  which  one  admires,  another  explodes  as  most  absurd 
and  ridiculous.  If  it  be  not  pointblank  to  his  humour,  his  method,  his  conceit,  ^d 
gmdforsan  omismm,^uod  is  animo  conceperit,  si  qtue  dicMo,  &c.  If  aught  be  omit- 
ted, or  added,  which  he  likes,  or  dislikes,  fliou  tul  viancipiam  p<mc(B  lectionis,  an 
idiot,  an  ass,  nuUus  es,  or  plagianns,  a  trifler,  a  trivant,  thou  art  an  idle  fellow ;  or 
else  it  is  a  thing  of  mere  industry,  a  collection  without  wit  or  invention,  a  very  toy. 
''  Facilia  sUputant  omms  qua  jam  facta,  nee  de  salehris  cogitant^ubi  via  strata ;  10 
men  are  valued,  their  labours  vilified  by  fellows  of  no  worth  themselves,  as  things 
of  nought,  who  coidd  not  have  done  as  much.  TJnasquisque  ahwtdat  sensu  sao, 
every  man  abounds  in  his  own  sense ;  and  whilst  each  p^jticular  party  is  so  affected, 
how  should  one  please  all  i 

'anlddeml    quWnondoml    EciiuIb  tuquod  jubeliUe. 


WhBI  noti    WImt  bolh  wonld  ordat  you  refuse. 

How  shall  I  hope  to  express  myself  to  each  man's  humour  and  'conceit,  or  to  give 
satisfitclion  lo  all  ^  Some,  understand  too  litde,  some  too  much,  qui  similiter  in 
legendos  Ubros,  atque  in  salulandos  homines  irruunl-,  non  cogitanies  quaks,  sed  quibus 
vestihis  indvti  sint,  as  '"Austin  observes,  not  regarding  what,  but  who  write,  "orexin 
hahet  cuictores  eelehritas,  not  valuing  the  metal,  but  stamp  that  is  upon  it,  Cantkarum 
aspidunt,  mm  quid  in  eo.  If  he  be  not  rich,  in  great  place,  polite  and  brave,  a  great 
doctor,  or  full  fraught  with  grand  titles,  though  never  eo  well  qualified,  he  is  a  dunce ; 
but,  as  '^Baronius  hath  it  of  Cardinal  Cara&'s  works,  he  is  a  mere  hog  tliat  rejects 
any  man  for  his  poverty.  Some  are  too  partial,  as  frieada  to  overween,  others  come 
with  a  prejudice  to  carp,  vilify,  detract,  and  scoff";  (qui  de  me  forsan,  quicquid  est, 
onmi  contemptu  contemptius  fudicani.)  some  as  bees  for  honey,  some  as  spiders  to 
gather  poison.  What  shall  I  do  in  this  case  ?  As  a  Dutch  host,  if  you  come  to  an 
inn  in  Germany,  and  dislike  your  iare,  diet,  lodging,  &c.,  replies  in  a  surly  tone, 
"  "  ahud  iibi  quaras  diversorivm,"  if  you  like  not  tliis,  get  you  to  another  inn  :  1 
resolve,  if  you  like  not  my  writing,  go  read  something  else.  I  do  not  much  esteem 
yiy  censure, .lalte  thy  course,  it  is  not  as  thou.wilt,  nor  as  I  wiH,  but  when  we  have 
totS  done,  that  of  '''Pliniiis  Secundus  to  Trajan  will  prove  true,  "  Every  man's  witty 
labour  talces  not,  except  the  matter,  subject,  occasion,  and  some  commending  favour- 
ite happen  to  it."  Jf  I  be  taxed,  exploded.  V  l^^e  and. some,  such,  1  shall  haply  be 
approved  and  commended  "by  others,  and  so  have  been  (Hxpertm  loquor),  and  may 
triily  say  with  "^  Jovius  in  like  case,  ('a&sii  verbo  jactardia)  heroum  quortindam,pon- 
tifcum,  et  mrorum  nohiUvm  fandliaritaiem  et  amieifiam,  gralasque  gratias,  ei  muUo- 
rum  '"  bene  lavdatorwn  laudes  sum  inde  promeritus,  as  I  have  been  honoured  by 
some  worthy  men,  so  have  1  been  vilified  by  others,  and  shall  be.  At  the  first  pub- 
lishing of  this  book,  (which  "  Probus  of  Persius  satires),  editum  lihrwn  eontinuo 
mirari  homines,  atque  avidi  deripere  ccepenwt,  I  may  in  some  sort  apply  to  this  my 
work.  The  first,  second,  and  third  edition  were  suddenly  gone,  eagerly  read,  and, 
as  I  have  said,  not  so  much  approved  by  some,  as  scornfully  rejected  by  otliers. 

s  Hot.  '  Hor.  '  Antwerp.  toL  1607.  (  Mil-  [  dolem  el  omplilodlne  redituiini  sordlde  deinetitut. 
lelia.  'Lipsiua.  SHor.  >  Flerlnon  pu-    isEiuBm.  disl.  xBplat.  lib,  A.    Cujus^ua  inge- 

te^I.  ut  quod  quisque  cogltat,  dicnt  iinus,    Uurelus.    ntuin  non  Blallni  emergil,  niuDialertefauioc,  ocgubIo, 

nal.Tom.  B.adannunim    list  potcua  lUe  qui  sscei-  Idurl  a  laudato  laue  est.  "  Vit.  FetBiL 
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But  it  was  Democritua  his  fortune,  Idem  admirationi  et  '"irriswni  hahitus.  'Twas 
Seneca's  fate,  that  superintendent  of  wit,  learning,  judgment,  '°  ad  stuporem  doctas, 
the  best  of  Greek  and  Latin  writers,  in  Plutarch's  opinion ;  that  renowned  correc- 
tor of  vice,"  as  "Fabius  terms  him,  "and  painful  omniscious  philosopher,  that  writ 
BO  excellently  and  admirably  well,"  could  not  please  all  parties,  or  escape  censure. 
How  is  he  vilified  by  °'  Caligula,  Agelliua,  Fahius,  and  Lispsius  himself,  his  chief 
propugner  f  /»  eo  pleragve  pemitiosa,  saith  the  same  Fahius,  many  childish  tracts 
and  sentences  he  hath,  sermo  illaboratvs,  too  aegligent  often  and  remiss,  as  Agellius 
observes,  oralio  vulgaris  et  protrUa,  dicaces  et  inepfcB,  sBTiteTitite,  entditw  plebeia, 
an  homely  shallow  writer  as  he  is.  In  partUms  spinas  etfastidia  habet,  saith  ^  Lip- 
sius  ;  and,  as  in  all  his  other  works,  so  especially  in  his  epistles,  alix  in  arguHis  et 
inepUis  occupantur^  intricalus  alicuMf  et  parutn  compositus,  sine  copi&  rervm  hoe 
fecit,  he  jumbles  up  many  things  together  immethodically,  after  the  Stoics'  fashion, 
parum  ordiMwit,  mttlta  accumulavU,  &c.  If  Seneca  be  thus  lashed,  and  many  femous 
men  that  I  could  name,  what  shall  I  expect  ?  How  shall  I  that  am  via:  umbra  tanti 
philosop)^-,  hope  to  please  ?  "  No  man  so  absolute  (^  Erasmus  holdaj  to  satisfy  all, 
except  antiquity,  prescription,  &,c.,  set  a  bar."  But  aa  I  have  proved  in  Seaeca,  this 
will  not  always  take  place,  how  shall  I  evade  ?  'Tis  the  common  doom  of  all  writers, 
I  must  (I  say)  abide  it;  I  seek  not  applause;  ".iVom  ego  ventosiB  venor  suffragia 
pubis  i  again,  won  sum  adeo  infortjiis,  I  would  not  be  ^iTlified. 


I  fear  good  n 


Non  Bialidiius  si  tibi,  leclof,  era. 

and  to  their  favourable  acceptance  I  submit  my  labours. 


As  the  barking  of  a  dog,  I  securely  contemn  those  malicious  and  scurrde  obloquies, 
flouts,  calnmnies  of  railers  and  detractors  ;  I  scorn  the  rest.  What  therefore  I  have 
said,^o  termitcUe  mea,  I  have  said. 

One  or  two  things  yet  I  was  desirous  to  have  amended  if  I  could,  concerning  t!ie 
manner  of  handling  this  my  subject,  for  which  1  must  apologise,  deprecari,  and 
upon  better  advice  give  the  friendly  reader  notice :  it  was  not  mine  intent  to  prosti- 
tute my  muse  in  English,  or  to  divulge  secreia  Minerva,  but  to  have  exposed  Ihb 
more  contract  in  Latin,  if  I  could  have  got  it  printed.  Any  scurrile  pamphlet  is 
welcome  to  our  mercenaiy  statioiiers  in  English ;  they  print  all, 

In  quorumfoni  *vli\imia  iiuda  cacarel  i 

But  in  Latin  they  will  not  deal ;  which  is  one  of  the  reasons  ™  Nicholas  Car,  in  his 
oration  of  the  paucity  of  English  writers,  gives,  that  so  many  flourishing  wits  are 
smothered  in  obUvion,  lie  dead  and  buried  in  tliis  our  nation.  Another  main  fault 
is,  thai  I  have  not  revised  the  copy,  and  amended  the  style,  which  now  flows  remissly, 
as  it  was  first  conceived ;  hut  my  leisure  would  not  permit ;  Feci  nee  quod  potui,  nee 
guod  volui,  I  confess  it  is  neither  as  I  would,  nor  as  it  should  be, 

"Ciua  teiego  stttpafsBe  pudel,  quia  plurima  cerno    I         When  Iperuae  Iht!  tract  whfcft  T  have  will, 
Mnquoquequanieraiiljudicadlenallal.  |        1  etn  aljasl]'i),and  nmcli  lliaJd  uiiflt. 

Et  quod  gravissifmtm,  in  the  matter  itself,  many  things  I  disallow  at  this  present, 
which  when  I  writ, "  JVbn  eadem  est  atas,  non  mens ;  I  would  willingly  retract  much, 
Etc.,  but  'tis  too  late,  I  can  only  crave  pMdon  now  for  what  is  amiss. 

1  might  indeed,  (had  1  wisely  done)  observed  that  precept  of  the  poet, nomim- 

que  prematur  in  annmn,  and  have  taken  more  care :  or,  as  Alexander  the  physician 
would  have  done  by  lapis  lazuli,  fifty  times  washed  before  it  be  used,  1  should  have 
revised,  corrected  and  amended  thfa  tract;  but  I  had  not  (as  I  said)  that  happy  leisure, 
no  aroannenses  or  assistants.  Pancrates  in  ^'Lucian,  wanting  a  servant  as  he  wenl 
from  Memphis  to  Coptus  in  Egypt,  took  a  door  bar,  and  after  some  superstitious 


omnia  lattBt^clat,  nisi ! 
mola  judicandi  llherta 
occupujt.  » Hor. 
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words  pronounced  ^Eucratcs  the  relator  was  then  present)  made  it  slaiid  up  like  a 
serving-man,  fetch  him  water,  turn  the  spit,  serve  in  supper,  and  what  work  he  would 
besides ;  and  when  he  had  done  that  service  he  desired,  tmiied  his  man  to  a  stick 
again.  I  have  no  such  skill  to  make  new  men  at  my  pleasure,  or  means  to  hire 
them ;  no  whistle  to  call  like  the  master  of  a  ship,  and  hid  them  run,  &c.  I  have 
no  such  authority,  no  such  benefactors,  as  thai  noble  '^Amhrosius  was  to  Origen, 
allowing  him  six  or  seven  amanuenses  to  write  out  his  dictates ;  I  must  for  that  cause 
do  my  business  myself,  and  was  therefore  enforced,  as  a  hear  doth  her  whelps,  to 
bring  forth  this  confused  lump ;  I  had  not  time  to  lick  it  into  form,  as  she  doth  her 
youisg  ones,  but  even  so  to  publish  it,  as  it  was  first  written  quicgmd  in  hiccam  ve- 
mi,  in  an  exteraporean  style,  as  "^  I  do  commonly  all  other  exercises,  effiidi  quicqtdd 
dictavU  gevitis  mews,  ont  of  a  confused  company  of  notes,  and  writ  with  as  small 
deliberation  as  I  do  ordinarily  speak,  without  all  affectation  'iSf  big  words,  fustian 
phrases,  jingling  terms,  tropes,  strong  lines,  that  like  ^Acesta's  an'ows  caught  fire  as 
they  flew,  strains  of  wit,  brave  heats,  elogies,  hyperbolical  exomations,  elegancies, 
&c,,  which  many  so  much  affect.  I  am  '^aguis  potor,  drink  no  wme  at  all,  which 
fio  much  improves  our  modem  wits,  a  loose,  plain,  rude  writer,  ficum,  voco  ficum  et 
Ugonem  ligonem,  and  as  free,  as  loose,  idem  calamo  quod  in  mente.,  ^  I  call  a  spade  a 
spade,  ammis  Iurg  scrihOf  non  aurihis,  I  respect  matter  not  words ;  remembering  that 
of  Cardan,  verba  propter  res,  non  res-propter  verba :  and  seeking  with  Seneca,  quid 
scribam,  non  quemadmodum-,  rather  what  tlian  how  to  write  :  for  as  Philo  thinks, "  "  He 
that  is  conversant  about  matter,  neglects  VKords,  and  those  that  excel  in  this  art  of 
speaking,  have  no  profound  learning, 

ffi  Vetbs  flttcnt  phalecis,  at  DDllns  veiba  medullas 

Besides, it  was  the  observation  of  that  wise  Seneca,^"  when  you  see  a  fellow  careful 
about  his  words,  and  neat  in  his  speech,  know  this  for  a  certainty,  that  man's  mind 
is  busied  about  toys,  there's  no  solidity  in  him.  JVbn  est  omamentum  virile  concin- 
ni.ias:  as  he  said  of  a  nightingale,  vox  es,  pneterea  tdliil,  &c.  I  am  therefore  in  this 
point  a  professed  disciple  or '^ Apolionius  a  scholar  of  Socrates,  I  neglect  phrases, 
and  labour  wholly  to  inform  my  reader's  understanding,  not  to  please  his  ear ;  'tis 
not  my  study  or  intent  to  compose  neatly,  which  an  orator  requires,  but  to  express 
myself  readily  and  plainly  a?  it  happeni  So  that  as  a  river  runs  sometimes  precipi- 
tate and  swift,  then  dull  and  ilow ,  now  direct,  then  per  ambages ;  now  deep,  then 
shallow ;  now  muddv  then  clear ,  now  broad,  then  narrow ;  doth  my  style  flow : 
now  serious,  then  light ,  now  comical,  then  sitincal  now  more  elaborate,  then 
remiss,  as  the  present  subject  requffed,  or  as  at  that  tune  I  was  affected.  And  if 
thou  vouchsafe  to  read  tins  treatise,  it  shall  sepm  no  otherwise  to  thee,  than  the 
way  to  an  ordmary  traveller,  sometimes  foir,  sometimes  foul;  here  champaign,  there 
inclosed;  {)arren  in  one  place,  better  soil  m  another  by  woods,  groves,  hills,  dales, 
plains,  &.C,  I  shall  lead  thee  per  ardua  monlmnt,  et  luhrica  vallium,  et  roscida 
cespUitm,  et  *'gUhosa  camporum,  through  vanety  of  objects,  that  which  thou  shall 
like  and  surely  dislike 

For  the  matter  itself  or  method,  if  it  be  foully,  consider  1  pray  you  that  of  CoZm- 
vtella,  J^hil  perfectum,  out  6  dngulari  consummatum  industria,  no  man  can  observe 
all,  much  is  defective  no  doubt,  may  be  justly  taxed,  altered,  and  avoided  in  Galen, 
Aristotle,  those  great  masters.  B/mi  venaioris  ("one  holds)  pluresferas  capere,  non 
omms ;  he  is  a  good  huntsman  can  catch  some,  not  all :  1  have  done  my  endeavour. 
Besides,  I  dwell  not  in  this  study,  Jfon  Jdc  sulcos  ducimas,  non  hoc  pttlvera  desudamus, 
I  am  but  a  smatterer,  1  confess,  a  stranger,  **here  and  there  1  pull  a  flower;  I  do 
easily  grant,,  if  a  rigid  censurer  should  criticise  on  this  which  I  have  writ,  he  should 
not  find  three  sole  fiiults,  as  Scaliger  in  Terence,  but  three  hundred.     So  many  as 

KEosfiWua.  eccles.  mat.  lib.  6.  «Stanapedein    Episl.  lib.  I,  S!.  "PbiloBtrntua,  lib,  8.  til.  Apo!. 

ono,  as  he  mode  versoa.        «Virg.        »Non  eod«m    NeelieBhal  gratorlam  ftcultBtein,  et  penilm  aapetna- 
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he  hath  done  in  Cardan's  subleties,  as  many  notable  errors  as  *'Gul  Lauremherghis,  a 
late  professor  of  Rostocke,  discovers  in  ihat  anatomy  of  Lanrentiiis,  or  Barocius  the 
Venetian  in  Sacro  hoscus.  And  although  this  be  a  Mxth  edition,  in  which  I  should 
have  been  more  accurate,  corrected  all  those  former  eseapes,  yet  it  was  magni  laboris 
opus,  so  difficult  and  tedious,  that  as  carpenters  do  find  out  of  experience,  'tis  ranch 
better  build  a  new  sometimes,  than  repair  an  old  house ;  I  could  as  soon  write  as 
much  more,  as  alter  that  which  is  written.  If  augiit  therefore  be  amiss  (as  I  grant 
Ihere  is),  I  require  a  friendly  admonition,  no  bitter  invective,  '^Sint  musis  socii  Charites, 
Furia  omnis  abes/o,  otherwise,  as  in  ordinary  controversies,  funem  contentionis  Tiecta^ 
mns,  sed  mi  honof  We  may  contend,  and  likely  misuse  each  other,  but  to  what 
purpose  ?     We  are  both  scholars,  say, 

« Atcaacs  ambo  I        Both  youne  Arcadians,  bolh  alike  Insplr'i 

El  Canlare  patea,  et  teepondere  paraH.  |         To  sing  and  answer  as  Ihe  eong  tsquir'd. 

If  we  do  wrangle,  what  shall  we  get  by  it  ?  Trouble  and  wrong  ourselves,  make 
sport  to  others.  If  I  be  convict  of  an  error,  I  will  yield,  I  will  amend.  Si  quid 
bonis  moribteSi  si  quid  veritati  dissentanei^  in  sacris  vel  Immanis  Uteris  a  me  dictum 
sit,  id  nee  dicitim.  esto.  In  the  mean  time  I  require  a  fiivourable  censure  of  all  faulta 
omitted,  harsh  compositions,  pleonasms  of  words,  tautological  repetitions  (though 
Seneca  bear  me  out,  njmqwam  nimis  dicitur,  qwod  nmtquam  salis  dicitur)  perturbations 
of  tensra,  numbers,  printers'  feults,  &,c.  My  translations  are  sometimes  rather  para- 
phrdses  than  interpretations,  mm  ad  verbum,  but  as  an  axithor,  I  use  more  liberty, 
and  that's  only  taken  which  was  to  my  purpose.  Qirolations  are  often  inserted  in 
the  text,  which  makes  the  style  more  harsh, or  in  the  margin  as  it  happened.  Greek 
authors,  Plato,  Plutarch,  Alfeenssus,  Stc,  I  have  cited  out  of  their  interpreters,  because 
the  origuial  was  not  so  ready.  I  have  mingled  satra  propJianis,  hut  I  hope  not  pro- 
phaned,  and  in  repetition  of  authors'  names,  ranked  them  per  accidens,  not  according 
to  chronology ;  sometimes  Weotericks  before  Ancients,  as  my  memory  suggested. 
Some  things  are  here  altered,  expunged  in  this  sixth  edition,  others  amended,  much 
added,  because  many  good  "authors  in  all  kinds  are  come  to  my  hands  since,  and 
'tis  no  prejudice,  no  such  indecornmf  or  oversight. 


Ne'er  was  ought  yet  at  lirat  toniriu'd  bd  fit, 
Bin  use,  age,  or  somelhiiig  woald  sLter  It; 

But  I  am  now  resolved  never  to  put  this  treatise  out  again,  JVe  quid  nimis,  I  will  not 
liereafLer  add,  alter,  or  retract;  I  have  done.  The'last  and  greatest  exception  is,  that 
1,  being  a  divine,  have  meddled  with  physic, 

Aliena  u(  cures,  «a<|ue  nihil  qu4  ad  le  altrnent. 

Which  Menedemus  objected  to  Chremes ;  have  I  so  much  leisure,  or  little  business 
of  mine  own,  as  to  look  after  other  men's  matters  which  concern  me  not  f  What 
have  I  to  do  with  physic  ?  Quod  medicorwn  est  proTaiUant  medici.  The  "Lacede- 
monians were  once  in  counsel  about  stale-matters,  a  debauched  fellow  spalce  excellent 
well,  and  to  Hit)  purpose,  his  speech  was  genertdly  approved :  a  grave  senator  steps 
up,  and  by  all  means  would  have  it  repealed,  though  good,  because  de/umestabatwr 
pessimo  auetore,  it  had  no  better  an  author;  let  some  good  man  relate  the  same,  and 
then  it  should  pass.  This  counsel  was  embraced,  factum  est,  and  it  was  registered 
forthwith,  Et  sic  horta  sententia  mansit,  malus  auctor  mutatus  est.  Thou  sayest  as 
much  of  me,  slomachosus  as  thou  art,  and  grantest,  peradventure,  this  which  I  have 
written  in  physic,  not  to  be  amiss,  had  another  done  it,  a  professed  physician,  or  so , 
but  why  should  1  meddle  with  this  tract?  Hear  me  speak.  There  be  many  other 
subjects  I  do  easjj  grant,  both  m  hamanilj  and  divinity,  fit  to  be  treated  of,  of 
which  had  I  written  ad  o'ilent  liwiien  only,  to  show  myself,  1  should  have  rather 
chosen,  aid  in  which  I  have  been  moie  conversant,  I  could  have  more  wiUiiigly 

"Supahian    la  nolabQes  errores  Laursnti    de    [Ad    T>h  <»He(iut.  Act  I.  seen.  1.  »  (iGlliui. 

inonstrB      &e  ''  Ph  I    de  Con  « 1    e       I)   15  cap,  3, 
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luxuriated,  and  better  satisfied  myself  and  others ;  but  that  at  this  time  I  was  fatally 
driyen  upon  this  rock  of  melancholy,  and  carried  away  by  this  by-stream,  which,  as  a 
rillet,  is  deducted  from  tlie  main  channel  of  my  studies,  in  which  1  have  pleased  and 
busied  myself  at  idle  hours,  as  a  subject  mOBt  necessary  and  commodious.  Not  that 
I  prefer  it  before  divimty,,  lyiuch  I  do  acknowledge  to  be  the  queea  of  professions, 
and  to  which  tdl  tlie  rest  are  as  handmaids,  but  that  in  divinity  I  saw  no  siich  great 
need.  For  had  I  written  positively,  there  be  so  many  books  in  that  kind,  so  many 
commeritators,  treatises,  pamphlets,  expositions,  sermons,  that  whole  teams  of  oxen 
cannot  draw  thera ;  and  had  I  been  as  forward  and  ambitious  as  some  others,,!  might 
Lave  haply  printed  a  sermon  at  Panl's  Cross,  a  sermon  in  St.  Marie's  Oxon,  a  sermon 
i«  Chris  t-CIhurch,  or  a  sermon  before  the  right  honourable,  right  reverend,  a  sermon 
before  the  light  worshipful,  a  sermon  in  litin,  in  Englisli,  a  sermon  with  a  name, 
a  sermon  without,  a  sermon,  a  sermon,  &c.  But  I  have  been  ever  as  desirous  tw 
suppress  my  labours  in  this  kind,  as  others  have  been  to  press  and  publish  theirs. 
To  have  written  in  controversy  had  been  to  cut  off  an  hydm's  head,  ^'lis  lUem 
general,  one  begets  another,  so  many  duplications,  triplications,  and  swarms  of  ques- 
tions. In  sacro  hello  hoc  quod  slili  mucrone  agitur,  that  having  once  begun,  I  should 
never  make  an  end.  One  had  much  better,  as  '^ Alexander,  the  sixth  pope,  long  since 
observed,  provoke  a  great  prince  than  a  begging  friar,  a  Jesuit,  or  a  seminary  priest, 
I  will  add,  for  inesyugnahile  genus  hoc  liominum^  they  are  an  irrefragable  society, 
they  must  and  will  have  the  last  word ;  and  that  witii  such  eagerness,  impudence, 
abominable  lying,  ialsifying,  and  bitterness  in  their  questions  they  proceed,  that  as 
he  **  said,  farome  ciscus,  an  rapit  iris  acrior,  an  culpa,  responstim  date  ?  Blind  fury, 
or  error,  or  rashness,  or  what  it  is  that  eggs  them,  1  know  not,  1  am  sure  many  times, 
which  "Austin  perceived  long  since,  tempestate  cofUentionis,  serenitas  charitatis 
obnuUlatur,  with  this  tempest  of  contention,  the  serenity  of  charity  is  overclouded, 
and  there  he  too  many  spirits  conjured  up  already  in  diis  kind  in  all  sciences,  and 
more  than  we  can  tell  how  to  lay,  which  do  so  fiiriously  rage,  and  keep  such  a 
racket,  that  as  ''Fabius  said,  "  It  had  been  much  better  for  some  of  them  to  have 
been  born  dumb,  and  altogether  illiterate,  than  so  fax  to  dote  to  their  own  destruction. 


'Tis  a  general  fault,  so  Severinus  the  Dane  complains  °'ia  physic,  «  unhappy  men  as 
we  are,  we .  spend  our  days  in  unprofitable  questions  and  disputations,"  intricate 
subtleties,  de  land  capnn&  about  moonshine  in  the  water, "  leaving  in  the  mean  lime 
those  chiefest  treasures  of  nature  untouched,  wherein  the  best  medicines  for  all 
manner  of  diseases  are  to  be  found,  and  do  not  only  neglect  ihem  ourselves,  but 
hinder,  condemn,  forbid,  and  scolf  at  others,  that  are  williug  to  inquire  after  them. 
These  motives  at  this  present  have  induced  me  to  make  choice  of  this  medicinal 
eubject. 

If  any  physician  in  tlie  mean  time  shall  infer,  JVe  sutor  ultra  crepidam,  and  find 
himself  grieved  that  I  have  intruded  into  his  profession,  I  will  tell  him  in  brief,  !  do 
not  otherwise  by  them,  tlian  they  do  by  ns.  If  it  be  for  their  advantage,  I  know 
many  of  their  sect  which  have  taken  orders,  in  hope  of  a  benefice,  'tis  a  common 
transition,  and  why  may  not  a  melancholy  divine,  that  can  get  nothing  but  by 
simony,  profess  physic  f  Drusianue  an  Italian  (Cntsianus,  but  corruptly,  Tritliemiiis 
calls  hini)  '"'  because  he  was  not  fortunate  in  his  practice,  forsook  his  profession, 
and  writ  aiferwards  in  dfvinity."  Marcilius  Ficinus  was  sentel  et  simad;  a  priest 
and  a  physician  at  once,  and  ^T.  Linacer  in  his  old  age  took  orders.  The  Jesuits 
profess  both  at  this  time,  divers  of  tliem  permism  supenorum,  chinirgeons,  panders, 
bawds,  and  midwives,  &.c.  Many  poor  country-vicars,  for  want  of  other  means,  are 
driven  to  their  shifts;  to  turn  mountebanks,  quacksalvers,  empirics,  and  if  our 
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greedy  patrons  hold  us  to  such  hard  conditions,  as  commonly  they  do,  they  will 
make  most  of  us  work  at  some  trade,  as  Paul  did,  at  last  turn  laskers,  malt- 
sters, costermongers,  graziers,  sell  ale  as  some  have  done,  or  worse.  '  Howsoever 
in  undertaking  this  teisk,  1  hope  I  shall  commit  no  great  error  or  indecorum,  if  all  be 
considered  aright,  I  can  vindicate  myself  with  Georgius  Braumis,  and  Hieronymua 
Hemingius,  those  two  learned  divines;  who  (to  borrow  a  line  or  two  of  mine  "^  elder 
brother)  drawn  by  a  "  natural  love,  the  one  of  pictures  and  maps,  prospectives  and 
corographical  delights,  wTit  that  ample  theati'e  of  cities ;  the  other  to  Aie  study  of 
genealogies,  penned  theairvm  geneahgicum.^'  Or  else  I  can.  excuse  my  siydiea  with 
^Lessius  the  Jesuit  in  like  case.  It  is  a  disease  of  the  soul  on  which  1  am  to  ti-eat, 
and  as  much  appertaining  to  a  divine  as  to  a  physician,  and  who  knows  not  what 
an  agreement  there  is  betwixt  these  two  professions  ?  A  good  divine  either  is  or 
ought  to  be  a  good  physician,  a  spiritual  physician  at  least,  as  oui  Saviour  calls 
himself,  and  was  indeed,  Mat.  iv.  23  ;  Luke,  v.  18;  Luke,vii.8.  They  differ  but  in 
object,  the  one  of  the  body,  the  other  of  the  soul,  and  use  divers  medicines  to  cure ; 
one  amends  animam  per  corpus^  the  other  corpus  per  animajo,  as  ""our  Itegius  Pro- 
fessor of  physic  well  informed  us  in  a  learned  lecture  of  his  not  long  sirKe.  One 
helps  the  vices  and  passions  of  the  soul,  anger,  lust,  desperation,  pride,  presumption, 
Stc.  by  applying  that  spiritual  physic ;  as  the  other  uses  proper  remedies  m  bodily 
diseases,  Now  this  being  a  common  infirmity  of  body  and  soul,  and  such  a  one 
that  hath  as  much  need  of  spiritual  as  a  corporal  cure,  1  could  not  find  a  fitter  task 
to  busy  myself  about,  a  more  apposite  theme,  so  necessary,  so  commodious,  and 
generally  concerning  all  sorts  of  men,  that  should  so  equally  participate  of  botli,  and 
require  a  whole  physician.  A  divine  in  this  compound  mixed  malady  can  do  Utile 
,alone,  a  physician  in  some'  kinds  of  melancholy  much  less,  both  make  an  absolute 


And  'tis  proper  to  them  both,  and  1  hope  not  unbeseeming  me,  who  am  by  my  pro- 
fession a  divine,  and  by  mine  inclination  a  physician.  I  had  Jupiter  in  my  sixth 
house ;  I  say  with  ''Beroaldus,  no»  «ara  medicus,  nee  medidna  prorsus  expers,  in 
the  theory  of  physic  I  have  taken  some  pains,  not  with  an  intent  to  practice,  but  to 
satisfy  myself^  which  was  a  cause  likewise  of  the  first  undertaking  of  this  subject. 

If  these  reasons  do  not  satisfy  thee,  good  reader,  as  Alexander  Munificus  that 
bountiful  prelate,  sometimes  bishop  of  iSncoln,  when  he  had  built  six  castles,  ai 
invidiam  operis  eluendam,  saith  °^Mr,  Camden,  to  take  away  the  envy  of  his  work 
(which  very  words  Nubrigensis  hath  of  Roger  the  rich  bishop  of  Salisbury,  who  in 
king  Stephen's  time  built  Shirburn  castle,  and  that  of  Devises),  to  divert  the  scandal 
or  imputation,  which  might  be  thence  inferred,  built  so  many  religious  houses.  If 
this  my  discourse  be  over-medicinal,  or  savour  too  much  of  humanity,  I  pomise 
thee  that  I  will  hereafter  make  thee  amends  in  some  treatise  of  divinity.  But  this  I 
hope  shall  sufiiee,  when  you  have  more  fully  considered  of  the  matter  of  this  my 
subject,  rem  stibslratam,  melancholy,  madness,  and  of  the  reasons  following,  which 
were  my  chief  motives  :  the  generality  of  tlie  disease,  the  necessity  of  the  cure,  aud 
the  commodity  or  common  good  that  will  arise  to  all  men  by  the  knowledge  of  it, 
as  shall  at  large  appear  in  the  ensuing  preface.  And  I  doubt  not  but  that  in  the  end 
you  will  say  with  me,  that  to  anatomise  this  humour  aright,  through  all  the  members 
of  this  our  Microcosmua,  is  as  great  a  task,  as  to  reconcile  those  chronological  errors 
in  the  Assyrian  monarchy,  find  out  the  quadrature  of  a  circle,  the  creeks  and  sounds 
of  the  north-east,  or  north-west  passages,  and  all  out  as  good  a  discovery  as  that 
hungry  "  Spaniard's  of  Terra  Australis  Incognita,  as  great  trouble  as  to  perfect  the 
motion  of  Mars  and  Mercury,  which  so  crueiSes  our  astronomers,  or  to  rectify  the 
Gregorian  Kalender.     I  am  so  affected  for  my  part,  and  hope  as  "Tbeophrastus  did 
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by  his  characters,  "  That  our  posterity,  0  friend  Policies,  sliali  lie  the  better  for  this 
which  we  have  written,  by  correcting  and  vectifyiag  what  is  amiss  in  themselves  by 
our  examples,  and  applying  our  precepts  and  cautions  to  their  own  use."  And  as  that 
great  captain  Zisca  would  have  a  drum  made  of  his  skin  when  he  was  dead,  because  he 
thought  the  very  noise  of  it  would  put  his  enemies  to  flight,  I  doubt  not  but  that  these 
following  lines,  when  they  shall  be  recited,  or  hereafter  veeid,  will  drive  away  melan- 
choly (though  I  be  gone)  as  much  as  Zisca's  drum  could  terrify  his  foes.  Tet  one 
caution  let  me  give  by  the  way  to  my  present,  or  my  future  reader,  who  is  actually 
melancholy,  that  he  read  not  the  ^symptoms  or  prognostics  in  tliis  following  tract, 
lest  by  applymg  that  which  he  reads  to  himself,  aggravating)  appropriating  things 
generally  spoken,  to  his  own  person  (as  melancholy  men  for  the  most  pait  do)  he 
trouble  or  hurt  himself,  and  get  in  conclusion  more  harm  than  good.  I  advise  them 
therefore  warily  to  peruse  that  tract,  Lapides  loqvUur  (so  said  ^  Agrippa  de  occ.  Phil.) 
et  caveant  ketores  ne  cerebrum  lis  excutiat.  The  rest  I  doubt  not  they  may  Kecurdy 
read,  and  to  their  benefit     But  I  am  oyer-l«dioas,  I  proceed. 

Of  the  necessity  and  generality  of  Ihis  which  I  have  said,  if  any  man  doubt,  I  shajl 
desire  him  to  malte  a  brief  survey  of  the  world,  as  "Cyprian  adviseih  Donat,  "sup- 
posing himself  to  be  tmnaported  to  the  top  of  some  high  mountain,  and  thence  to  be- 
hold the  tumults  and  chances  of  this  wavering  world,  he  cannot  chuse  but  either 
laugh  at,  or  pity  it"  S.  Hierom  out  of  a  strong  imagination,  being  in  the  wiidet- 
nesH,  conceived  with  himself,  that  he  then  saw  them  dancing  in  Rome ;  and  if  thou 
shalt  eitiier  conceive,  or  climb  to  see,  thou  shalt  soon  perceive  that  all  tlie  world  is 
mad,  that  it  is  melancholy,  dotes ;  that  it  is  (which  Epichthonius  Cosmopolites  ex- 
pressed not  many  years  since  in  a  map)  made  like  a  fool's  head  (with  tliat  motto,  Ca- 
put helleboro  dignusn)  a  crazed  head,  cavea  staltorum,  a  fool's  paradise,  or  as  Apol- 
lonius,  a  common  prison  of  gulls,  cheaters,  flatterers,  &c.  and  needs  to  be  reformed. 
Strabo  hi  the  ninth  book  of  his  geography,  compares  Greece  to  the  picture  of  a  man, 
which  comparison  of  his,  Nic.  Gerbelius  in  his  exposition  of  Sophianus'  map,  ap- 
proves ;  tlie  breast  lies  open  from  those  Acroceraunian  hills  in  Epirus,  to.  the  Sunian 
promontory  in  Attica ;  Pt^se  and  Magsera  are  the  two  shoulders ;  that  Isthmus  of 
Corinth  the  neck ;  and  Peloponnesus  the  head.  If  tliis  allusion  hold,  'tis  sure  a 
mad  head ;  Morea  may  be  Moria ;  and  to  spealt  what  I  think,  the  ufliabitants  of 
modern  Greece  swerve  as  much  from  reason  and  true  religion  at  this  day,  as  that 
Morea  doth  from  the  picture  of  a  man.  Examine  the  rest  in  like  sort,  and  you  shall 
find  that  kingdoms  and  provinces  are  melancholy,  cities  aaid  iamUies,  all  creatures, 
v^etal,  sensible,  and  rational,  that  all  sorts,  sects,  ages,  conditions,  are  oat  of  tune, 
as  in  Cebes'  fable,  omnes  errorem  biimra,  before  they  come  into  the  world,  they  are 
intoxicated  by  error's  cup,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  have  need  of  physic,  and 
those  particukr  actions  in  "Seneca,  where  father  and  son  prove  one  another  mad, 
may  be  general ;  Porcins  Latro  shaU  plead  against  us  all.  For  indeed  who  is  not  a 
fool,  melancholy,  mad  ? — ^  Qtd  ml  molitur  inepte,  who-  is  not  brain-sick  ?  Folly, 
melancholy,  madness,  are  but  one  disease,  Deliriam  is  a  common  name  to  all.  Alex- 
ander, Gordonius,  Jason  Pralensis,  Savanarola,  Guianerius,  Montaltus,  confound  them 
as  differing  secundum  magis  et  minus ;  so  doth  David,  Psal.  xxxvii.  5.  "  1  said 
unto  the  foots,  deal  not  so  madly,"  and  'twas  an  old  Stoical  paradox,  omtKS  stultos 
insa»M-e,  ''all  fools  are  mad,  though  some  madder  than  others.  And  who  is  not  a 
fool,  who  is  free  from  melancholy  ?  Who  is  not  touched  more  or  less  m  habit  or 
disposition  ?  If  in  disposition,  "  ill  dispositions  beget  habits,  if  they  persevere,"  saith 
"Plutarch,  habits  either  are,  or  turn  to  diseases.  'Tis  the  same  which  Tully  main- 
tmns  in  the  second  of  his  Tusculans,  omnium  insipienfum  ardmi  in  morho  sunt,  el  per- 
turlatorum,  fools  are  sick,  and  all  liiat  are  troubled  in  mind :  for  what  is  sickness, 
but  as  "Gregory  Tbolosanus  defines  it,  "A  dissolution  or  perturbation  of  the  bodily 
league,  which  health  combines  ;"  and  who  is  not  sick,  or  ill-disposed  ?  in  whom  doUi 
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not  passion,  anger,  envy,  discontent,  fear  and  son'ow  reign  ?  Wlio  labours  not  of  this 
disease  ?  Give  me  but  a  liltie  leave,  and  you  shall  see  by  what  testunoiiies,  con- 
fessions, arguments,  I  will  evince  it,  that  most  men  are  mad,  that  they  had  as  much 
need  to  go  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Anticyr^  (as  in  '^Stiabo's  time  they  did)  as  in  our 
days  they  run  to  Compostella,  our  Lady  of  Sichem,  or  Lauretta,  to  seek  for  help ; 
that  it  is  like  to  be  as  prosperous  a  voyage  as  that  of  Guiana,  and  that  tlisre  is  much 
more  need  of  hellebore  than  of  tobacco. 

That  men  are  so  misaffected,  melancholy,  mad,  giddy-headed,  hear  tlip  testimony 
of  Solomon,  Eccl.  ii.  13.  "  And  J  turned  to  behold  wisdom,  madness  and  folly," 
&c.  And  ver.  33  :  "  All  his  days  are  sorrow,  his  travel  grJef,  aud  his  heart  taketh 
no  rest  in  the  night."  So  that  take  melancholy  in  what  sense  you  will,  properly 
or  improperly,  in  disposition  or  habit,  for  pleasure  or  for  pain,  dotage,  discontent, 
fear,  sori'ow,  madness,  for  part,  or  all,  truly,  or  metaphorically,  'tis  all  one.  Laugh- 
ter itself  is  madness  according  to  Solomon,  and  as  St.  Panl  hath  it,  "  Worldly  sorrow 
brings  death."  "  The  hearts  of  the  sons  of  men  are  evil,  and  madness  is  in  their 
hearts  while  they  live,"  Eccl.  ix.  3.  "  Wise  men  themselves  are  no  better."  Eccl.  i. 
18.  "  In  the  multitude  of  wisdom  is  much  grief,  and  he  that  increaseth  wisdom 
increaseth  sorrow,"  chap.  ii.  17.  He  hated  life  itself,  nothing  pleased  him  :  he  hated 
his  labour,  all,  as  "  he  concludes,  is  "  sorrow,  grief,  vanity,  vexation  of  spirit"  And 
tliough  he  were  the  wisest  man  in  the  world,  sanctuarium  sapientiie,  and  had  wisdom 
hi  abundance,  he  will  not  vindicate  himself,  or  justify  his  own  actions.  "  Surely  I 
am  more  foolish  than  any  man,  and  have  not  the  understandmg  of  a  man  in  me," 
Prov.  ssK.  2.  Be  they  Solomon's  words,  or  the  words  of  Agur,  the  son  of  Jalceh, 
they  are  canonical.  David,  a  man  after  God's  own  heart,  confesseth  as  much  of 
himselfi  Psal.  xxx^'ii.  31, 33,  "  So  foolwh  was  I  and  ignorant,  I  was  even  as  a  beast  be- 
fore thee."  And  condemns  all  for  fools,  Psal.  xciii. ;  xxxii.  9 ;  xlix.  30.  He  com- 
pares them  to  "  beasts,  horses,  and  mules,  in  which  there  is  no  understanding."  The 
apostle  Paul  accuseth  himself  in  like  sort,  2  Cor.  ix.  2 1 .  "I  would  you  would  suffer 
a  little  my  foolishness,  I  speak  foolishly."  "  The  whole  head  is  sick,"  saith  Esay, 
"and  the  heart  is  heavy,"  cap.  i.  5.  And  makes  lighter  of  them  than  of  oxen  and 
asses,  "  the  ox  knows  his  owner,"  &c.  r  read  Deut.  xxxii.  6 ;  Jer.  iv. ;  Amos,  iii.  1 ; 
Ephes.  V.  6.  "Be  not  mad,  be  not  deceived,  foolish  Galatians,  who  hath  bewitched 
you  ?"  How  often  are  they  branded  with  this  epithet  of  maduess  and  folly  ?  No 
word  so  frequent  amongst  the  lathers  of  the  Church  and  diviues ;  you  may  see  what 
an  opinion  they  had  of  the  world,  and  how  they  valued  men's  actions. 

I  know  that  we  think  far  otherwise,  and  hold  them  most  part  wise  men  that  are 
hi  authority,  princes,  magistrates, ''rich  men,  they  are  wise  men  bom,  dl  politicians 
and  statesmen  must  needs  be  so,  for  who  dare  speak  a^mst  them  ?  And  on  the 
other,  so  corrupt  is  our  judgment,  we  esteem  wise  and  honest  men  fools.  Which 
Democritus  well  signiiied  in  an  epistle  of  his  to  Hippocrates :  "  the  "  Abderites 
account  virtue  madness,"  and  'so  do  most  men  living.  Shall  I  tell  you  the  reason  of 
it .''  ™  Fortune  and  Virtue,  Wisdom  and  Folly,  their  seconds,  upon  a  time  contended 
in  the  Oi3Tnpics ;  every  man  thought  that  Fortune  and  Folly  would  have  the  worst, 
and  pitied  their  cases ;  but  it  fell  out  otherwise.  Fortune  was  blind  and  cared  not 
where  she  stroke,  nor  whom,  without  laws,  Audabatamm  iwsior,  &c.  Folly,  rash 
and  inconsiderate,  esteemed  as  little  what  she  said  or  did.  Virtue  and  Wisdom  gave 
*'place,  were  hissed  out,  and  exploded  by  the  common  people;  Folly  and  Fortune 
admired,  and  so  are  all  their  followers  ever  since  r  knaves  and  fools  commonly  fare 
and  deserve  best  in  worldlings'  eyes  and  opinions.  Many  good  men  have  no  better 
fate  in  their  ages  :  Achish,  1  Sam.  xxi.  14,  held  David  for  a  madman.  ^Elisha  and 
the  rest  were  no  otherwise  esteemed,  David  was  derided  of  the,  common  people, 
Ps.  ix.  7, "  I  am  become  a  monster  to  many."  And  generally  we  are  accounted  fools 
for  Christ,  1  Cor,  xiv.  "  We  fools  thought  his  life  madness,  and  his  end  without 
honour,"  Wisd.  v.  4.     Christ  and  his  Aposfles  were  censured  in  like  sort,  John  x. ; 
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Mark  iii. ;  Acls  xxri.  And  so  were  all  Christians  in  ^Pliny'a  time,  fiierttJU  et  alii 
similis  dementiis,  Stc,  And  called  not  long  after,  "FesaniiE  sectatores,  eeersores  homi- 
nvm,  polluti  novatores,  fanatici,  cawes,  malefici,  venejici,  Galilcd  homunciones,  &.c. 
Tis  an  ordinaiy  thing  with  us,  to  account  honest,  devout,  orthodox,  divine,  religious, 
plain-dealing  men,  idiots,  asses,  that  cannot,  or  will  not  lie  and  dissemble,  shift,  flatter, 
accommodare  se  ad  eim,  locum  uH  nati  swni,  make  good  bargains,  supplant,  thrive, 
palronis  imervire ;  sol&anes  ascendendi  modos  apprehendere,  leges,  mores,  cotisuelti- 
dines  recte  observare,  ctmdide  laudare,  fortiter  defendere,  sententias  amplecti,  dubi- 
iare  de  ftullus,  credere  omnia,  accipere  omnia,  mkil  reprehendere,  caieraque  qam 
proTnottonem  ferunt  et  securiiateni,  qute  sine  ambage  fmlicem,  reddunt  lumiinem,  et. 
xere  sapvMfem  apud  nos ;  that  cannot  temporise  as  ouier  men  do,  **hand  and  take 
bribes,  &c.  but  fear  God,  and  make  a  conscience  of  their  doings.  But  the  Holy- 
Ghost  that  knows  better  how  to  judge,  he  calls  them  fools.  "  The  fool  hath  said 
in  his  heart,"  Psal.  liii.  1.  "And  their  ways  utter  their  folly,"  Psal.  xlix.  14.  "^  For 
wJiat  can  be  more  mad,  than  for  a  little  worldly  pleasure  to  procure  unto  tliemaelves 
eternal  punishment  ?"    As  Gregory  and  others  inculcate  unto  us. 

Tea  even  all  those  great  pliilosophers  ilie  world  hath  ever  had  in  admiration,  whose 
works  we  do  so  much  esteem,  tliat  gave  precepts  of  wisdom  to  others,  inventors  of 
^rts  and  Sciences,  Socrates  the  wisest  man  of  his  time  by  the  Oracle  of  Apollo, 
whom  his  two  scholars,  ^  Plato  and  ^Xenophon,  so  much  extol  and  magnify  wiih 
those  honom'able  titles,  "  best  and  wisest  of  all  mortal  men,  the  happiest,  and 
most  just;"  aad  as  ^Alcibiades  incomparably  commends  him;  Achilles  was  a 
worthy  man,  but  Bracidea  and  others  were  as  worthy  as  himself;  Antenor  and  Nes- 
tor were  as  good  as  Pericles,  and  so  of  the  rest ;  but  none  present,  before,  or  after 
Socrates,  nemo  veterum  neque  eomm  qvi  nunc  swat,  were  ever  such,  will  match,  or 
come  near  him.  Those  seven  wise  men  of  Greece,  those  Britain  Druids,  Indian 
Brachmanni,  Ethiopian  Gynmosophist,  Magi  of  the  Persians,  Apollonius,  of  whom 
Philostratus,  JVom  doclus,  sed  naMts  sapiens,  wise  from  his  cradle,  Eoicurua  so  much 
admired  by  his  scholar  Lucretius : 

Or  that  so  much  renowned  Empedocles, 

"  »  Ut  vii  humona  vUeolur  Blirpe  creams. 

All  those  of  whom  we  read  such  ^'hyperbolical  eulogiums,  as  of  Aristotle,  that  he 
was  wisdom  iSself  in  the  abstract,  ^'a  miracle  of  nature,  breathing  libraries,  as  Euna- 
pius  of  Lon^nus,  lights  of  nature,  ^ants  for  wit,  quintessence  of  wit,  divine  spirits, 
eagles  in  the  clouds,  fellen  from  heaven,  gods,  spirits,  lamp.s  of  the  world,  dictators, 
vVwiia  forant  taiem  seela,  futura  vtrum  :  monarchs,  miracles,  superintendents  of  wit 
and  learning,  oceanus,  phwiiix,  atlas,  monstrum,  portentum  hmdnis,  orbis  universi 
mus/snm,  uUi^mis  Imiaana,  natw<e  nonatus,  naturm  maritus, 


As  ^lian  writ  of  Protagoras  and  G  orgiss,  we  may  say  of  them  all,  fantum  i  sapientibus 
abfuerunt,  quantum  a  viris  pueri,  they  were  children  in  respect,  infents,  not  eagles, 
but  kites;  novices,  illiterate,  Eimuchi  sapieniits.  And  although  they  were  the 
wisest,  and  most  admired  in  their  age,  as  he  censured  Alexander,  I  do  them,  there 
were  10,000  in  his  aimy  as  wortliy  captains  (had  they  been  in  place  of  command)  as 
valiant  as  himself;  there  were  myriads  of  men  wiser  in  those  days,  and  yet  all  short 
of  what  they  ought  to  be,  ^Lactantius,  in  his  book  of  wisdom,  proves  them  to  be 
dizards,  fools,  asses,  madmen,  so  full  of  absurd  and  ridiculous  tenets,  and  brain-sick 
positions,  that  to  his  thinking  never  any  old  woman  or  sick  person  doled  worse. 
"Democritus  took  all  from  Leucippus,  and  left,  saith  he, "  the  inheritance  of  his  folly 

B>  Lib.  10.  ep.  9t.  H  ing.  ep,  ITS.  ss  Quin  quls,  i"  BeguLn  nntors,  nnlurie  miraculum,  ipsa 

nlEi  mentis  inopf.  kc.  bs  Q,u|d  tnssnina  quBJn  pro  eioditla  asmonlum  hominlB,  Eol  Bcjentiarum,  maia, 

mnmentansuriBUcitiierjielernletEiiiiinciparesnpplIcllGl  Bopliia,  snltHes  literaruia  et  saplBntiffi.  ul  Scjonpius 

ei  lo  ane  PhiedDnii.    Btcfluls  fliit  stnicinoBtii  eSii-  oliinde  Scat,  et  HeicBtuB.    Aquili  la  nnbibus,  Impe- 

crales,  nostro  quidem  Judlclo  onintun)  quoB  espertl  rator  lilerBloram,  coliiBien  riteiaruni,  ab^saus  erudl- 
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to  Epicra'us,"  "^insanienti  dum  mpientia,  &c.  The  like  he  holds  ol  Plato,  Aristippins, 
and  the  rest,  making  no  difference  ""  betwixt  them  and  beasts,  saving  that  they  could 
speak."  "Theodoret  ia  his  tract,  De  cur.  grec.  affect,  manifestly  evinces  as  much 
of  Socrates,  whom  though  that  Oracle  of  Apollo  conflnued  to  be  the  wisest  man 
then  living,  and  saved  him  from  plague,  whom  2000  years  have  admired,  of  whom 
some  will  as  soon  speak  evil  as  of  Christ,  yet  re  vera,  he  was  an  ilhterate  idiot,  as 
°' Aristophanes  calls  him,  irriscor  et  amlitiosus,  as  his  master  Aristotle  terms  him, 
scvrra  Mtticus^as  Zeno, an  "'enemy  to  all  arts  and  sciences,  as  Ath^neus, to  philoso- 
phers and  travellers,  an  opiniative  ass,  a  caviller,  a  kind  of  pedant;  for  his  manners, 
as  Theod.  Cyrensis  describes  him,  a  ^sodomite,  an  atheist,  (so  convict  by  Anytus) 
iracjtndws  et  eirww,  dica3:,  &c.  a  pot-companion,  by  '"Plato's  own  confession,  a 
sturdy  drinker;  and  that  of  all  others  he  was  most  sottish,  a  very  madman  in  his 
actions  and  opinions.  Pythagoras  was  part  philosopher,  part  magician,  or  part  witch. 
If  you  desire  to  hear  more  of  Apollonius,  a  great  wise  man,  sometime  paralleled  by 
Juliaii  the  apostate  to  Christ,  I  refer  you  to  that  learned  tmct  of  Eusebius  against 
Hierocles,  and  for  them  all  to  Lncian'a  Piscator,  Icaromenippus,  JVecyomantia :  their 
actions,  opinions  in  general  were  so  prodigious,  absnrd,  ridiculous,  which  they 
broached  and  maintained,  their  books  and  elaborate  treatises  were  full  of  dotage, 
which  Tnlly  ad  AiUcum  long  since  observed,  deUraM  plerwnq ;  scriptores  in  Jihris 
suis,  their  lives  being  opposite  to  their  words,  they  commended  poverty  to  others, 
and  were  most  covetous  themselves,  extolled  love  and  peace,  and  yet  persecuted  one 
another  with  virulent  hal«  and  malice.  They  could  give  precepts  for  verse  and 
prose,  but  not  a  man  of  them  (as  '  Seneca  tells  them  home)  could  moderate  his  affeo- 
tions.  Their  music  did  show  us  Jlehiles  modos,  &e.  how  to  rise  and  fall,  but  they 
could  not  so  contain  themselves  as  in  adversity  not  to  make  a  lamentable  tone. 
They  will  measure  ground  by  geometry,  set  down  limits,  divide  and  subdivide,  hut 
cannot  yet  prescribe  ^aajifum  homifd  satis,  or  keep  within  compass  of  reason  and 
discretion.  They  can  square  circles,  but  understand  not  the  state  of  their  own  souls, 
dfescribe  right  lines  and  crooked,  Stc.  but  know  not  what  is  right  in  this  life,  quid  in 
vita  rectum  sit,ignorant ;  so  that  as  he  said,  JVescio  a«  ^nlicyram  ratio  illis  destinet 
omnem.  I  think  all  the  AnticjT^  will  not  restore  them  to  dieir  wits, 'if  these  men 
now,  that  held  'Xenodotus  heart,  Crates  liver,  Epicletus  lanthom,  were  so  sottish, 
and  had  no  more  brains  than  so  many  beetles,  what  shall  we  tliink  of  the  com- 
monalty ?  what  of  the  rest  ? 

Yea,  but  you  wiU  infer,  that  is  true  of  heathens,  if  they  be  conferred  with  Chris- 
tians, 1  Cor.  iii,  19.  "The  wisdom  of  this  world  is  foolishness  with  God,  earthly 
and  devilish,"  as  James  calls  it,  iii.  15.  "  They  were  vain  in  their  imsBinations,  and 
their  foolish  heart  was  full  of  darkness,"  Rom.  i.  21,  22.  "When  they  professed 
themselves  wise,  became  fools.''  Their  witty  works  are  admired  here  on  earth, 
whilst  their  souls  are  tormented  in  hell  fire.  In  some  sense,  Chrisliani  Crassiani, 
Christians  ai'e  Crassians,  and  if  corapai'ed  to  that  wisdom,  no  better  than  fools.  Qtds 
est  sapiens?  Soto  Uews,  ^Pythagoras  replies,  "God  is  only  wise,"  Eom.  xvi.  Paul 
determines  "only  good,"  as  Austin  well  contends,  "and  no  man  living  can  be 
justified  in  his  sight."  "God  looked  down  from  heaven  upon  the  children  of 
men,  to  see  if  any  did  understand,"  Psalm  liii.  2,  3,  but  all  are  corrupt,  err.  Rom. 
iii.  12,  "  None  doeth  good,  no,  not  one."  Job  aggravates  this,  iv.  18,  "  Behold  he 
fomrd  no  stedfastness  in  his  servants,  and  laid  folly  upon  his  tttigels,"  19.  "  How 
much  more  on  them  that  dwell  in  houses  of  clay  ?"  In  this  sense  we  are  all  fools, 
and  the  'Scripture  alone  is  arx  ABnervts,  we  and  our  writmgs  are  shallow  and 
imperfect.  But  I  do  not  so  mean ;  even  in  our  ordinary  dealings  we  are  no  better 
than. fools.  "All  our  actions,"  as  "Pliny  told  Trajan,  "upbraid  m  of  folly,"  our 
whole  course  of  life  is  but  matter  of  laughter ;  we  are  not  soberly  wise ;  and  the 
world  itself,  which  ought  at  least  to  be  wise  by  reason  of  his  antiquity,  as  'Hugo  de 
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Prato  Florido  will  have  it,  semper  stvltkat,  is  every  dsy  more  foolish  than  other; 
the  more  it  is  whipped,  the  worse  it  in,  and  aa  a  child  will  stUl  be  crowned  with 
rosea  and  flowers."  We  are  apish  in  it,  asini  hipedes,  and  every  place  is  full  inver- 
sorum  Jipuleiorum,  of  metamorphosed  and  two-Jegged  asses,  inversorum  Silmomm, 
childish,  pueri  insl-ar  Hmuli,  tremula  patris  dormientis  m  ulnA.  Jovianus  Pon- 
tanus,  Antonio  Dial,  hrings  in  some  laughing  at  an  old  man,  that  by  reason 
of  his  age  was  a  little  fond,  hut  as  he  admonisheth  there,  jV"e  wireris  mi  hospes 
de  hoc  sens,  marvel  not  at  him  only,  for  tota  htsc  cioitas  deliriwn,  all  our  town  dotes 
in  like  sort,  'we  are  a  company  of  fools.  Ask  not  with  him  in  the  poet,  "Jjarva 
Imnc  intemperim  irtsanusgne  agitant  senem  f  What  madness  ghosts  liiis  old  man, 
but  what  madness  ghosts  ns  all  I  For  we  are  ad  wnwrn  omnes,  all  mad,  semel  msani- 
vimus  manes,  not  once,  but  alway  so,  et  semel,  et  simul,  et  semper,  ever  and  altogether 
as  bad  as  he ;  and  not  serwx  his  ptier,  delira  anus,  but  say  it  of  us  all,  semper  pueri, 
young  and  old,  all  dote,  as  Lactantins  proves  out  of  Seneca ;  and  no  diSerence  betwixt, 
us  and  children,  saving  that,  majora  htdimus,  et  grandiorihus  pupis,  they  play  with 
babies  of  clouts  and  such  toys,  we  sport  with  greater  baubles.  We  cannot  accuse 
or  condemn  one  another,  being  faulty  oxiraelves,  deliramenta  loqueris,  you  talk  idly, 
or  as  '"Mitio  upbraided  Demea,  insams,  auferte,  for  we  are  as  mad  our  ownselves, 
and  it  is  hard  to  say  which  is  the  worst,  Nay,  Hia  universally  so,  "Viiam  regit 
fortuna,  non  sapientia. 

When  "Socrates  had  taken  great  pains  to  find  out  a  wise  man,  and  to  that  purpose 
had  consulted  with  philosophers,  poets,  artificers,  he  concludes  all  men  were  fools ; 
and  though  it  procured  hun  both  anger  and  much  envy,  yet  in  all  companies  he 
would  openly  profess  it.  When  "Suppntius  in  Pontanus  had  travelled  all  over 
Europe  to  confer  with  a  wise  man,  he  returned  at  last  without  his  errand,  and  could 
find  none.  "Cardan  concurs  with  him,  "Few  there  are  (for  aught  I  can  perceive) 
well  in  their  wits."  So  doth  "TuUy,  "  1  see  everything  to  be  done  foolishly  and 
unadvisedly." 


■•They  dote  all,  but  not  alike,  Moviii  yof  jttww  Sfiorci,  not  in  the  same  kind,  "  One  is 
covetous,  a  second  lascivious,  a  third  ambitious,  a  fourth  envious,  &c."  as  Dama- 
aippus  the  Stoic  hath  well  Olustrated  in  the  poet, 

"  DeaiDiunl  oinnea  Binne  oc  tu  I        And  Iheywbo  call  yon  ftiol,  with  equal  claim 

'Tis  an  inbred  malady  in  every  one  of  ns,  there  is  seminarium  stuItUifB,  a  seminary 
of  folly,  "  which  if  it  be  stirred  up,  or  get  a-head,  will  run  in  infiniium,  and  infinitely, 
varies,  as  we  ourselves  are  severaOy  addicted,"  saith  "Balthazar  Caatilio :  and  cannot 
so  easily  be  rooted  out,  it  takes  such  last  hold,  as  Tully  holds,  all^  radices  stultkite^ 
•^so  we  are  bred,  and  so  we  continue.  Some  say  there  be  two  main  defects  of  wit, 
error  and  ignorance,  to  which  all  others  are  reduced ;  by  ignorance  we  know  not 
tiiuiga  necessary,  by  eiTor  we  know  them  falsely.  Ignorance  is  a  privation,  error  a 
positive  act  From  ignorance  comes  vice,  from  error  her^y,  &c.  But  malce  how 
many  kintb  you  will,  divide  and  subdivide,  few  men  are  free,  or  that  do  not  impinge 
on  some  one  kind  or  other,  ^Sie  plervrnque  agiiat  stuttos  inscitia,  as  he  that 
examines  his  own  and  other  men's  actions  shall  find. 

^'CJharon  in  Lucian,  as  he  wittily  feigns,  was  conducted  by  Mercury  to  such  a 
place,  where  he  might  see  all  the  world  at  once ;  afl^r  he  had  sufEciently  viewed, 
and  looked  about,  Mercury  would  needs  know  of  him  what  he  had  observed :  He 
told  him  that  he  saw  a  vast  multitude  and  a  promiscuous,  their  habitations  like 
molehills,  the  men  as  emmets,  "he  could  discern  cities  like  so  many  hives  of  bees, 
wherem  every  bee  had  a  sting,  and  they  did  nought  else  but  sting  one  another,  some 
domineering  like  hornets  bi^er  than  the  rest,  some  like  filching  wasps,  others  as 
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drones."  Over  their  heads  were  hovering  a  confused  company  of  perturbations, 
hope,  fear,  anger,  avarice,  ignoraace,  &c.,  and  a  multitude  of  diseases  hanging,  which 
they  atill  pulled  on  their  pates.  Some  were  brawling,  some  fighting,  riding,  running, 
sollicite  ambientes,  eallide  litiganies,  for  toys  and  trifles,  and  such  momentEuy  things. 
Their  towns  and  provinces  mere  factions,  rich  against  poor,  poor  against  rich,  nobles 
against  artificers,  they  against  nobles,  and  so  the  rest.  In  conclusion,  he  condemned 
them  all  for  madmen,  fools,  idiots,  t^ses,  O  ptulii,  qucert/wi  Ittse  est  amenlia  ?  O 
fools,  O  madmen,  he  exclaims,  insima  studio,  insani  labores,  &c.  Mad  endeavours, 
mad  actions,  mad,  mad,  mad,  '^0  seclum,  insipiena  et  mfacetum,  a  giddy-headed  age. 
Heraclitus  the  philosopher,  out  of  a  serious  meditation  of  men's  lives,  fell  a  weeping, 
and  with  continual  tears  bewailed  their  misery,  madness,  and  folly,  Democritus  on 
the  other  side,  burst  out  a  laughing,  their  whole  life  seemed  to  him  so  ridiculous,  and 
he  was  so  far  carried  with  this  ironical  passion,  that  the  citizens  of  Abdera  took  him 
to  be  mad,  and  sent  therefore  ambassadors  to  Hippocrates,  the  physician,  that  he  would 
exercise  his  skill  upon  him.  But  the  story  is  set  down  at  large  by  Hippocrates,  in 
his  epistle  to  Damogetus,  which  because  it  is  not  impertinent  to  this  discourse,  1  will 
insert  verbatim  almost  m  it  is  delivered  by  Hippocrates  himself,  with  all  the  circmn- 
stances  belonging  unto  it. 

When  Hippocrates  was  now  come  to  Abdera,  the  people  of  the  city  came  flocking 
about  him,  some  weeping,  some  intreating  of  him,  that  he  would  do  his  best.  After 
some  little  repast,  he  went  to  see  Democritus,  the  people  following  him,  whom  he 
found  (as  before)  in  his  garden  in  the  suburbs  all  alone,  '^"  sitting  upon  a  stone  under 
a  plane  tree,  without  hose  or  shoes,  with  a  book  on  his  knees,  cutting  up  several 
beasts,  and  busy  at  his  study."  The  multitude  stood  gazing  round  about  to  see  the 
Congress.  Hippocrates,  after  a  little  pause,  saluted  nim  by  his  name,  whom  he 
resFduted,  ashamed  almost  that  he  could  not  call  him  likewise  by  his,  or  that  he  had 
forgot  it.  Hippocrates  demanded  of  him  what  he  was  doing :  lie  told  him  that  he 
was  ""busy  in  cutting  up  several  beasts,  to  find  out  the  cause  of  madness  and 
melancholy."  Hippocrates  commended  his  work,  admiring  his  happiness  and  leisure. 
And  why,  quoth  Democritus,  have  not  you  that  leisure  ?  Because,  replied  Hip- 
pocrates, domestic  aflairs  hinder,  necessary  to  be  done  for  ourselves,  neighbours, 
friends ;  expenses,  diseases,  frailties  and  mortalities  which  happen ;  wife,  children, 
senantH,  and  such  business  which  deprive  us  of  our  time.  At  this  speech  Demo- 
cntus profusely  laughed  (his  friends  and  the  people  standing  by,  weeping  in  the 
mean  tune,  .md  lamentmg  his  madness).  Hippocrates  asked  the  reason  why  he 
laughed  He  tcld  him,  at  the  vanities  and  the  fopperies  of  the  time,  to  see  men  so 
empty  of  all  virtuous  actions,  to  hunt  so  fer  after  gold,  having  no  end  of  ambition; 
to  tdke  inch  inimite  pains  for  a  little  glory,  and  to  be  favom-ed  of  men ;  to  make 
such  deep  mmes  mto  the  eartli  for  goli^  and  many  limes  to  find  nothing,  with  loss 
ol  tlieir  hvea  -ind  fortunes.  Some  to  love  dogs,  others  horses,  some  to  desire  to  be 
obe^  ed  m  many  provmces,^  and  yet  themselves  will  know  no  obedience.  ^Sorne 
to  iDve  then  vives  dearly  at  first,  and  after  a  while  to  forsake  and  hate  them; 
begettmg  children,  with  much  care  and  cost  for  their  education,  yet  when  they  grow 
to  man's  estate,  "to  despise,  neglect,  and  leave  them  naked  to  the  world's  mercy. 
^Do  not  these  behaviours  express  their  intolerable  folly  ?  When  men  live  in  peace, 
tliey  covet  war,  detesting  quietness,  **  deposing  kings,  and  advancing  others  in  their 
stead,  murdering  some  men  to  beget  diildren  of  their  wives.  How  many  strange 
humours  are  in  men !  When  they  are  poor  and  needy,  they  seek  riches,  and  when 
tliey  have  them,  they  do  not  enjoy  them,  but  hide  them  under  ground,  or  else 
wastefully  spend  t]iem.  O  wise  Hippocrates,  I  laugh  at  such  things  being  done,  but 
much  more  when  no  good  comes  of  them,  and  when  they  are  done  to  so  ill  purpose. 
There  is  no  truth  or  justice  found  amongst  them,  for  they  daily  plead  one  (gainst 
another,  ^ihe  son  against  the  fether  and  the  mother,  brother  against  brother,  kmdred 
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and  friends  of  the  same  quality ;  and  all  this  for  riches,  whereof  after  death  tliey 
cannot  be  possessors.  And  yet  notwithstanding  they  will  defame  and  kill  one 
another,  commit  all  unlawful  acliona,  contemning  God  and  men,  friends  and  country. 
They  raalce  great  accownt  of  many  senseless  things,  esteeming  them  as  a  great  pari 
of  their  treasure,  statues,  pictures,  and  such  like  movablesj  dear  Ijoiaght,  and  so  cun- 
ningly wrought,  aa  nothing  but  speech  wantetli  in  them,  "'and  yet  they  hate  living 
persons  speaking  to  them.'^  Others  affect  difficult  things ;  if  they  dwell  on  firm 
land  they  will  remove  to  an  island,  and  thence  to  land  again,  being  no  way  constant 
to  their  desires.  They  commend  courage  and  strength  in  wars,  and  let  tiiemselves 
be  conquered  by  lust  and  avai'ice ;  Uiey  are,  in  brief,  as  disordered  in  their  minds,  as 
Thersites  was  in  his  body.  And  now,  methinks,  O  most  worthy  Hippocrates,  you 
should  not  reprehend  my  laughing,  perceiving  so  many  fooleries  in  men ;  ""for  no 
man  will  mock  his  own  folly,  but  that  which  he  seelh  in  a  second,  and  so  they 
justly  mock  one  another.  The  drunkard  calls  him  a  glutton  whom  he  knows  to  be 
sober.  Many  men  love  the  sea,  others  husbandry ;  briefly,  they  cannot  agree  in 
their  own  trades  and  professions,  much  less  m  their  liyes  and  actions. 

When  Hippocrates  heard  these  woi-da  so  readily  uttered,  without  premeditation, 
to  declare  the  world's  vanity,  full  of  ridiculous  contrariety,  he  made  answer,  That 
necessity  compelled  men  to  many  such  actions,  and  divers  wills  ensuing  from  divine 
permission,  that  we  might  not  be  idle,  being  nothing  is  so  odious  to  them  as  sloth 
and  negligence.  Besides,  men  cannot  foresee  ftiture  events,  in  this  uncertainty  of 
human  affairs ;  they  would  not  so  marry,  if  they  could  foretel  the  causes  of  their 
dislike  and  separation ;  or  parents,  if  tliey  knew  the  hour  of  their  children's  death, 
so  tendei'ly  provide  for  them ;  or  an  husbandman  sow,  if  he  thought  Jhere  would  bs 
no  increase ;  or  a  merchant  adventure  to  sea,  if  he  foresaw  shipwreck ;  or  be  a  magis- 
trate, if  presently  to  be  deposed.  Alas,  worthy  Democritus,  every  man  hopes  the 
best,  and  to  that  end  he  doth  it,  and  therefore  no  such  cause,  or  ridiculous  occasion 
of  laughter, 

Dgmocritus  hearing  this  poor  excuse,  laughed  again  aloud,  perceiving  he  wholly 
mistook  him,  and  did  not  well  understand  what  he  had  said  concerning  perturbations 
and  tranquillity  of  the  mind.  Insomuch,  tliat  if  men  would  govern  tfieir  actions  by 
discretion  and  providenfee,  they  would  not  declare  themselves  fools  aa  now  they  do, 
and  he  should  have  no  cause  of  laughter ;  but  (quoth  he)  they  swell  in  this  life  as 
if  they  were  immortal,  and  demigods,  for  want  of  understanding.  It  were  enough  to 
make  them  wise,  if  they  would  but  consider  the  mutability  of  this  world,  and  how 
it  wheels  about,  nothing  being  firm  and  sure.  He  that  is  now  above,  to-morrow  is 
beneath ;  he  that  sate  on  this  side  to-day,  to-morrow  is  hurled  on  the  other :  and 
not  considering  these  matters,  they  fall  into  many  inconveniences  and  troubles, 
coveting  things  of  no  profit,  and  thii-sting  after  them,  tumbling  headlong  into  many 
calamities.  So  that  if  men  would  attempt  no  more  than  what  they  can  bear,  they 
should  lead  contented  lives,  and  learning  to  know  themselves,  would  limit  their 
ambition,  "^they  would  perceive  then  that  nature  hath  enough  without  seeking  such 
superfluities,  and  unprofitable  things,  which  bring  nothing  with  them  but  grief 
and  molestation.  As  a  fiit  body  is  more  subject  to  diseases,  so  are  rich  men  to 
absurdities  and  fooleries,  to  many  casualties  and  cross  inconveniences.  There  are 
many  that  take  no  heed  what  happeneth  to  others  by  bad  conversation,  aud  there- 
fore ovcrtlirow  themselves  in  the  same  manner  through  their  own  lault,  not  foreseeing' 
dangers  manifest.  These  are  things  (O  more  than  mad,  quoth  he)  that  give  me 
matter  of  laughter,  by  suffering  the  pains  of  your  impieties,  as  your  avarice,  envy, 
malice,  enormous  villanies,  mutinies,  unsatmble  desires,  conspiracies,  and  otlter 
incurable  vices ;  besides  your ''dissimulation  and  hypocrisy,  bearing  deadly  hatred 
one  to  the  other,  and  yet  shadowing  it  with  a  good  fiice,  flying  out  into  all  filthy- 
lusts,  and  transgressions  of  all  laws,  both  of  nature  and  civility.  Many  things  which 
they  have  left  off,  after  a  while  they  fitll  to  again,  husbandry,  navigation ;  and  leave 

ponlificii.  »  Credo  equ'idem  vivos  ducenl  i  mar-    Hor.        »  Aatulamvapliloscrvatsubpoclore  voLpem. 

ecj]  aliei  alierum  deildet.        ^i  Denlqae  eIi  flnU  que-'  I  duni  cum  Ocste. 
Tendl,  lUDique  babeas  plus,  paupeiiem  metuis  raluua,  | 
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again,  fickle  and  inconstant  as  they  are.  When  they  are  young,  ihey  would  be  old , 
and  old,  young.  "Princes  cominend  a  private  life;  private  men  itch  after  honour : 
a  magistrate  commends  a  quiet  life ;  a  quiet  man  would  be  in  his  office,  and  obeyed 
as  he  is :  and  what  is  the  cause  of  all  this,  but  that  tliey  know  not  themselves  ? 
Some  delight  to  deatrtw,  ^one  to  build,  another  to  spoil  -one  country  to  enrich 
another  and  himself.  *In  all  these  things  they  are  like  children,  in  whom  is  no 
judgment  or  counsel  and  resemble  beasts,  saving  that  beasts  are  better  than  they,  as 
being  contented  with  nature.  ™When  shall  you  see  a  lion  hide  gold.in  the  ground,  or  a 
bull  contend  for  better  pasture  ?  When  a  boar  is  thirsty,  he  drinks  what  will  serve 
liim,and  no  more ;  and  when  his  belly  is  full,  ceaseth  to  eat :  but  men  are  immoderate 
in  both,  as  in  lust— they  covet  carnal  copulation  at  set  times ;  men  always,  ruinating 
thereby  the  health  of  their  bodies.  And  doth  it  not  deserve  laughter  to  see  an  amor- 
ous fool  torment  himself  for  a  wench ;  weep,  howl  for  a  mis-shapen  slut,  a  dowdy 
sometimes,  that  might  have  his  choice  of  the  finest  beauties  f  Is  there  any  remedy 
for  this  in  physic?  I  do  anatomise  and  cut  iip  these  poor  beasts,  "to  see  these  dis- 
tempers, vanities,  and  follies,  yet  such  proof  were  better  made  on  man's  body,  if  my 
kind  nature  woiild  endure  it ;  *'who  from  the  hour  of  his  birth  is  most  niiserable,. 
weak,  and  sickly;  when  he  sucks  he  is  guided  hj  others,  when  he  is  grown  great 
practiseth  unhappiness  ^'and  is  sturdy,  and  when  old,  a  child  again,  and  repenteth 
him  of  his  life  past.  And  here  being  interrupted  by  one  that  brought  books,  he  fell 
to  it  again,  that  all  were  mad,  careless,  stupid.  To  prove  my  former  speeches  look 
into  courts,  or  private  houses.  "Judges  give  judgment  according  to  tlieir  own 
advantage,  doing  manifest  wrong  to  poor  innocents  to  please  others.  Notaries  alter 
sentences,  and  for  money  lose  their  deeds.  Some  make  false  monies;  others  coun- 
terfeit felse  weights.  Some  abuse  their  parents,  yea  corrupt  their  own  sisters ;  others 
make  long  libels  and  pasquils,  defaming  men  of  good  life,  and  extol  such  as  are  leivd 
and  vicious.  Some  rob  one,  some  another :  "magistrates  make  laws  against  thieves, 
and  are  d^e  veriest  thieves  themselves.  Some  kill  themselves,  others  despair,  not 
obtaining  their  desires.  Some  dance,  sing,  laugh,  feast  and  biuiquet,  whilst  others 
sigh,  languish,  mourn  and  lament,  having  neither  meat,  drink,  nor  clothes.  "Some 
prank  up  their  bodies,  and  have  their  minds  full  of  execrable  vices.  Some  trot  about 
*^to  bear  felse  witness,  and  say  any  thing  for  money ;  and  though  judges  know  of  it, 
'et  for  a  bribe  they  wink  at  it,  and  suffer  false  contracts  to  prevail  against  equity 
Vomen  are  all  day  a  dressing,  to  pleasure  other  men  abroad,  and  go  like  sluts  at 
home,  not  caring  to  please  their  own  husbands  whom  they  should.  Seeing  men  are 
so  fickle,  so  sottish,  so  intemperate,  why  should  not  1  laugh  at  those  to  whom  "folly 
seems  wisdom,  will  not  be  cured,  and  perceive  it  not .' 

It  grew  late  :  Hippocrates  left  him ;  and  no  sooner  was  he  come  away,  but  all  the 
citizens  came  about  flocking,  to  know  how  he  liked  bun.  He  told  them  in  brief, 
that  notwithstanding  those  small  neglects  of  his  attire,  body,  diet,  ''the  world  had 
not  a  wiser,  a  more  learned,  a  more  honest  man,  and  they  were  much  deceived  to 
say  that  he  was  mad. 

Thus  Democritus  esteemed  of  tJie  world  in  his  time,  and  this  was  the  cause  of  his 
laughter :  and  good  cause  he  had. 


o  many  fools  and  madmen.    Tis 
se  days  ;  we  have  now  need  of  a 
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IT  Dannbiu]!,  quel 
molitHB.         laQa 


r  ejus  Adiianiui 

rHtione  ineac,  qaicquM  sesa  IilB  oSeil  TOlniiB 

ruts  mnclo  et  seco,  cum  hoc  poUUB  in  liaiDl- 

im.  « In  itnoie  ftiribnndiu,  qnum  deus- 

nabilia.  "  Cjprisn.  ad  Unnaiuin.    Qui 

laiio  ea,  as  a  ililcf  lold  Aleinnder  in  CurtluE. 


Damnat  fbiai  JudBX,  quod  inlna  opanttnt,  Ofprian. 
^Vnlcns  maffna  cura,  magna  anlmi  Incuiia.  Am. 
Uiml.  •■Homndii  »■  «et,vlEdna  Teiba  sine 

mendBdo  pra&inntnr :  etqnamvlasolfltinlteihomineB 
Kd  Teilcacem  dlcendumlnTltentur,  pejeiare  tamen  non 
dobltanl,  ut  ei  decern  Uelibos  tIi  Unas  veram  dlcat. 
CalT.  InS  Jobll,S«rDiI.  *  Snplenllam  Insaniam 

BBBedlcunl.  •ssiquidem  eaplKiilie  inia  adinlrB' 

tlona  mo  tomplevit,  offtndi  Bapieniissbnum  vinim, 

duni,  opus  Democrilo  qui  Democtitam  [ideal.  Etai 
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"  Democritiis  to  laugli  at  Democrilus;"  one  jester  to  fiout  at  another,  one  fool  to 
flearat  another:  a  great  stentorian  Democritns,  as  hig  sa  that  Rhodian  Colossus, 
For  now,  as  "  Salisburiensis  said  in  his  time,  totus  mundus  histrionem  a^t,  the  whole 
world  plays  the  fool ;  we  have  a  new  theatre,  a  new  scene,  a  new  comedy  of  errors, 
a  new  company  of  personate  actors,  volupia  sacra  (as  Calcagninus  willingly  feigns 
in  his  Apologues)  are  celebrated  all  the  world  over,  ^  where  all  the  actors  were  mad- 
men and  fools,  and  every  hour  chaaiged  habits,  or  took  that  which  came  next.  He 
that  was  a  mariner  to-day,  is  an  apothecary  to-morrow ;  a  smith  one  while,  a  philoso- 
her  another,  in  hU  volwpine.  lud'is ;  a  king  now  with  his  crown,  robes,  sceptre,  attend- 
ants, by  and  by  drove  a  loaded  ass  before  him  like  a  carter,  &c.  If  Democritns 
were  sdive  now,  he  shonid  see  strange  alterations,  a  new  company  of  counterfeit 
vizards,  whifflers,  Cumane  asses,  maskers,  mummers,  pmnted  puppets,  outsides,  fan- 
tastic shadows,  gulls,  monsters,  giddy-heads,  butterflies.  And  so  many  of  tliem  are 
indeed  ("if  all  be  true  that  I  have  read).  For  when  Jupiter  and  Juno's  wedding 
was  solemnised  of  old,  the  gods  were  all  invited  to  the  feast,  and  many  noble  men 
besides  :  Amongst  the  rest  came  Crysalus,  a  Persian  prince,  bravely  attended,  rich 
in  golden  attires,  in  gay  robes,  with  a  majestical  presence,  but  otherwise  an  ass. 
The  gods  seeing  him  come  in  such  pomp  and  state,  rose  iip  to  give  him  place,  ex  hahitu 
Aojreiwem  metientes ;  "  but  Jupiter  perceiving  what  he  was,  a  light,  fantastic,  idle  fel- 
low, lurned  him  and  his  proud  followers  into  butterflies ;  and  so  they  continue  still 
(for  aught  I  know  to  the  contrary)  roving  about  in  pied  coats,  and  are  called  chrysa- 
lides by.  the  wiser  sort  of  men :  that  is,  golden  oulsides,  drones,  and  llios,  and  things 
of  no  worth.    Multitudes  of  such,  Stc, 

BiulioB  Bvaioa.  sycophantas  ptodigos,"  » 

Many  additions,  much  increase  of  madness,  folly,  vanity,  should  Democritus  observe, 
were  he  now  to  travel,  or  could  get  leave  of  Pluto  to  come  see  fashions,  as  Charon 
jdid  in  Lucian  to  visit  our  cities  of  Moronia  Pia,  and  Moronia  Fcelix :  sure  1  think 
he  would  break  the  rim  of  his  belly  with  laughing.  ^  Siforet  in  terris  rideret  De- 
mScritas,  sew,  &c. 

A  satirical  Roman  in  his  time,  thought  all  vice,  folly,  and  madness  were  all  at  full 
sea,  "  Ontne  in  priscipiti  vitium  stetit.  ' 

^  Josephus  the  historian  taxeth  his  countrymen  Jews  for  bragging  of  their  vices, 
publishing  their  follies,  and  that  they  did  contend  amongst  themselves  who  should 
be  most  notorious  in  villanies ;  but  we  flow  higher  in  madness,  far  beyond  them, 

B  Moi  daturi  progenlem  vitlosinrem,"  |       Ourliuis  shall  marltilie  coming  age  Iheirowii, 

and  the  latter  end  (you  know  whose  oracle  it  is)  is  like  to  be  worse.  Tis  not  to 
be  denied,  the  world  alters  every  day,  Ruunt  ttrhes,  regna  transferuntur,  &c,  varian- 
tur  haHtm,  leges  innovaidur,  as  *°  Petrarch  observes,  we  chEUige  language,  liabits, 
laws,  customs,  manners,  but  not  vices,  not  diseases,  not  the  symptoms  of  folly  and 
madness,  they  are  still  the  same.  And  as  a  river,  we  see,  keeps  the  like  name  and 
place,  but  not  water,  and  yet  ever  runs,  ^'  LaUtur  et  labetur  in  onrne  volubiUs  teoum ; 
our  limes  and  persons  alter,  vices  are  the  same,  and  ever  will  be;  look  how  night- 
ingales sang  of  9ld,  cocks  crowed,  kine  lowed,  sheep  bleated,  sparrows  chirped, 
dogs  barked,  so  tliey  do  still :  we  keep  our  madness  still,  play  the  fools  still,  bbc 
duittjinitus  Orestes ;  we  are  of  the  same  humours  and  inclinations  as  our  predeces- 
sors were ;  you  shall  find  us  all  alike,  much  at  one,  we  and  our  sons,  et  naU.  nato- 
r«ra,  et  qui  nascuntur  ab  Ulis.  And  so  shall  our  posterity  continue  to  the  last.  But 
to  speak  of  times  present. 

If  Democritus  were  alive  now,  and  should  but  see  the  superstition  of  our  age,  our 
^  reli^ous  madness,  as  ^  Meleran  calls  it,  Religiosam  insaniam,  so  many  professed 
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impellil.  nCalcagnlnUB  Apol.  Ciyaalus  «tieleria 

Blioquin  etnullias  consiUi,  &c.  niaano  &stu  ingredl- 
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Christians,  yet  so  few  imilators  of  Christ ;  so  much  ialk  of  religion,  so  much  science, 
so  lillle  conscieace ;  so  much  knowledge,  so  many  preachers,  ho  little  piactice ;  such 

variety  of  sects,  such  have  and  hold  of  all  sides,    obvia  sigms  Signa,  &c.,  such. 

absurd  and  ridiculous  traditions  and  ceremonies  :  If  he  should  meet  a  '^  Capuchin, 
a  Franciscan,  a  Pharisaical  Jesuit,  a  man-serpent,  a  shave-crowned  Monk  in  his  robes, 
a  begging  Friar,  oi;  see  their  tliree-crowned  Sovereign  Lord  the  Pope,  poor  Peter's 
successor,  seruus  servorwm  Dei,  to  depose  kings  with  his  foot,  to  tread  on  emperors' 
necks,  make  them  stand  bare-foot  and  bare-legged  at  his  gates,  hold  his  bridle  and 
stirrup,  &.C.  {0  tliat  Peter  and  Paul  were  alive  to  see  this !)  If  he  shotdd  observe 
a  ™  Prince  creep  so  devoutly  to  kiss  his  toe,  and  those  Eed-cap  Cardinals,  poor  parish 
priests  of  old,  now  Priacea'  companions ;  what  would  he  say  ?  Ccshtm  ipsunt  petv- 
iur  slultitia.  Had  he  met  some  of  our  devout  pilgrims  going  bare-foot  to  Jerusa- 
lem, our  lady  of  Lauretto,  Rome,  S.  lago,  S.  Thomas'  Shrine,  to  creep  to  those 
counterfeit  and  maggot-eaten  reliqoes ;  had  he  been  present  at  a  mass,  and  seen  such 
kissing  of  Paxes,  crucifixes,  crmges,  duckings,  their  several  attires  and  ceremonies, 
pictures  of  saints,  *' indulgences,  pardons,  vi^ls,  fasting,  feasts,  crossing,  knocking, 

kneeling  at  Ave-Marias,  bells,  witli  many  such ; jucunda  rudi  spectacula  pleln, " 

praying  in  gibberish,  and  mumbling  of  heads.  Had  he  heard  an  old  woman  say  her 
prayers  in  Latin,  their  sprinkling  of  holy  water,  and  going  a  procession, 

Their  breviaries,  bulls,  hallowed  beans,  exorcisms,  pictures,  curioiis  crosses,  fables,  and 
baubles.  Had  he  read  the  Golden  Legend,  the  Turks'  Alcoran,  or  Jews'  Tabnud, 
the  Rabbins'  Comments,  what  would  he  have  thought?  How  dost  thou  think  he 
might  have  been  affected  ?  Had  he  more  particularly  examined  a  Jesuit's  life  amongst 
the  rest,  he  should  have  seen  an  hypocrite  profess  poverty,  ""and  yet  possess  more 
goods  and  lands  than  many  piinces,  to  have  infinite  treasures  and  revenues ;  teach 
others  to  fest,  and  play  the  gluttons  themselves  ;  like  watermen  that  row  one  way 
and  look  another,  "Vow  virginity,  talk  of  holiness,  and  yet  indeed  a  notorious 
bawd,  and  famous  fornicator,  lascivum  pecus,  a  very  goat.  Monks  by  profession,''* 
such  aS'  give  over  the  world,  and  the  vanities  of  it,  and  yet  a  MackiaveKaa  rout 
'^interestediuallmanner  of  slate:  holymen,peace-mpkers,  and  yet  composed  of  envy, 
lust,  ambition,  hatred,  and  malice ;  fire-brands,  aduUa  patria  pestis,  traitors,  assassi- 
nals,  Mc  itur  ad  astro,,,  and  this  is  to  supererogate,  and  merit  heaven  for  themselves 
and  others.  Had  he  seen  on  the  adverse  side,  some  of  our  nice  and  curious  schis- 
matics in  another  exti'eme,  abhor  all  ceremonies,  and  rather  lose  their  lives  and  livings, 
flian  do  or  admit  anything  Papists  have  formerly  used,  though  in  things  indiJferenl 
(tliey  alone  are  the  true  Church,  sal  term,  cum  sint  omnium  iimilsisdmi).  Formal- 
ists, out  of  fear  and  base  flattery,  like  so  many  weather-cocks  turn  round,  a  rout  of 
temporisers,  ready  to  embrace  and  maintain  sdl  that  is  or  shall  be  proposed  in  hope 
of  preferment :  anotlier  Epicurean  company,  lying  at  lurch  as  so  many  vultures, 
watching  for  a  prey  of  Church  goods,  and  ready  to  rise  by  the  downfall  of  any :  as 
"Lucian  said  in  like  case,  what  dost  thou  tliink  Democritus  would  have  done,  had 
he  been  spectator  of  these  things  ? 

Or  had  he  but  ob^ened  the  common  people  follow  like  so  many  sheep  one  of 
then  fellows  drawn  by  the  horns  over  a  gap,  some  for  zeal,  some  for  fear,  qu5  se 
cMw^ue  ripii  tfmpestas,  to  credit  all,  examine  nothing,  and  yet  ready  to  die  before 
they  will  adjure  any  of  those  ceremonies  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed ; 
others  out  of  hvpocrisy  frequent  sermons,  knock  their  breasts,  turn  up  their  eyes, 
pietend  zeal,  desne  reformation,  and  yet  professed  usurers,  gripers,  monsters  of  men', 
harpies,  devds  m  their  lives,  to  express  nothing  less. 


in  fuerlt  dubliamnta  furei 
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What  would  he  have  said  to  see,  hear,  and  read  so  many  bloody  battles,  so  many 
thousands  slain  at  once,  such  streams  of  blood  able  to  turn  mills  :  ujiims  ob  Tioxam 
furiasque,  or  to  make  sport  for  princes,  without  any  just  cause,  ""for  vain  titles 
(saith  Austin),  precedency,  some  wench,  or  such  like  toy,  or  out  of  desire  of  domi- 
neering, vainglory,  malice,  revenge,  folly,  madness,"  (goodly  causes  aU,  oh  quas 
UTdversus  orhis  hellis  et  cadibus  misceatur,)  whilst  statesmen  themselves  in  the  mean 
time  are  secure  at  home,  pampered  with  all  delights  and  pleasures,  take  their  ease, 
and  follow  their  lusts,  not  considering  what  intolerable  misery  poor  soldiers  endure, 
their  oiien  wounds,  himgerj  thirst,  &c.,  the  lamentable  cares,  torments,  calamities, 
and  oppressions  that  accompany  such  proceedings,  they  feel  not,  take  no  notice  of 
it  "  So  wars  are  begun,  by  the  persuasion  of  a  lew  debauched,  hair-brain,  poor, 
dissolute,  hungry  captains,  parasitical  fawners,  unquiet  hotspurs,  restless  innovators, 
~gP^en  heads,  to  satisiy  one  man's  private  spleen,  lust,  ambition,  avarice,  &c. ;  tales 
rapiunt  scelerata  in,  pralia  causa.  Flos  Jummujo,  proper  men,  well  proportioned, 
carefuUy  brought  up,  able  both  in  body  and  mind,  sound,  led  like  so  many  '"beasts 
to  the  slaughter  in  the  flower  of  their  years,  pride,  and  full  strength,  without  all 
remorse  and  pity,  sacrificed  to  Pluto,  killed  up  as  so  many  sheep,  for  devils'  food, 
40,000  at  once.  At  once',  said  J,  that  were  tolerable,  but  these  wars  last  always,  and 
for  many  ages ;  nothing  so  familiar  as  this  hacking  and  hewing,  massacres,  murders, 

desolations ignoto  ctelum  clangore  remugUy  they  care  not  what  mischief  they 

procure,  so  that  they  may  enrich  themselves  for  the  present ;  they  will  so  long  blow 
the  coals  of  contealion,  till  all  the  world  be  consumed  with  fire.  The  "siege  of 
Troy  lasted  ten  years,  eight  months,  there  died  870,000  Grecians,  670,000  Trojans, 
at  the  takmg  of  the  city,  and  after  were  slain  276,000  men,  women,  and  children  of 
all  sorts.  CEesar  killed  a  million,  "Mahomet  the  second  Turk,  300,000  persons; 
Sicinius  Dentatns  fought  in  a  hundred  battles,  eight  times  in  single  combat  he  over- 
came, had  forty  wounds  before,  was  rewarded  with  140  crowns,  triumphed  nine 
times  for  his  good  service.  M.  Sergius  had  32  wounds ;  Scffiva,  the  Centurion,  1 
know  not  how  many ;  every  nation  had  their  Hectors,  Scipios,  Cssars,  and  Alex- 
anders !  Our  '"Edward  the  Fourth  was  in  26  battles  afoot ;  and  as  they  do  all,  he 
glories  in  it,  'tis  related  to  his  honour.  At  the  siege  of  Hienisalem,  1,100,000  died 
with  sword  and  femine.  At  the  battle  of  Cannas,  70,000  men  were  slain,  as  ""Poly- 
bius  records,  and  as  many  at  Battle  Abbey  with  us ;  and  'tis  no  news  to  fight  from 
sun  to  sun,  as  they  did,  as  Constantiae  and  licinius,  Slc.  At  the  siege  of  Ostend 
(the  devil's  academy)  a  poor  town  in  respect,  a  small  fort,  but  a  great  grave,  120,000 
men  lost  their  lives,  besides  whole  towns,  dorpes,  and  hospitals,  full  of  maimed 
soldiers ;  there  were  engines,  fire-works,  and  whatsoever  the  d  d  Id  n  nt  to 
do  mischief  with  2,500,000  iron  bullets  shot  of  40  pounds        gh    th  four 

millions  of  gold  consumed.  '"'Who  (saith  mine  author)  can  b  uffi  ntly  am  zed 
at  their  flinty  hearts,  obstinacy,  fury,  blindness,  who  without  ai  1  k  1  h  d  f  ood 
success,  hazard  poor  soldiers,  and  lead  them  without  pity  to  th  si  u  1 1  which 
may  justly  be  called  the  rage  of  furious  beasts,  that  run  with  ut  as  p  their 
own  deaths :"  ^yuw  malm  gemus,  quo;  furia  qua  pestis,  &c  ,  It  plag  ,  vhat 
foty  brought  so  devilish,  so  brutish  a  thing  as  war  first  into  men's  minds  ?  Who 
made  so  soft  and  peaceable  a  creature,  bom  to  love,  mercy,  meekness,  so  to  rave,  rage 
like  beasts,  and  run  on  to  their  own  destruction  ?  how  may  Nature  expostulate  with 
mankind,  Ego  te  divinum  animal  fiiuei,  &c.  ?  I  made  thee  an  harmless,  quiet,  a  divine 
creature:  how  may  God  expostulate,  and  all  good  men f  yet,  Aohmk  jfada  (as  ^one 
condoles)  tantum  admiraniur,  et  keroum  numero  kahent :  these  are  the  brave  spirits, 
the  gallants  of  the  world,  these  admired  alone,  triumph  alone,  have  statues,  crowns, 
pyramids,  obelisks  to  their  eternal  fame,  that  immortal  genius  attends  on  them,  Mc 
Uar  ad  astra.  When  Rhodes  was  besieged,  ^fossre  urbis  cadanerihis  repUtce  smit, 
the  ditches  were  full  of  dead  carcases  :  and  as  when  the  said  Solyman,  gi'cat  Turk, 
beleaguered  Vienna,  they  lay  level  with  the  top  of  the  waUs.    This  they  make  a 

obtnleEesplaiatuuliercuinm.TelquodftBtuUlltaiiBlninl  SI  Erasmus  de  bello,  b(  placidum  tlJud  animal  be iie- 
velA  mallUa,  quod  cnpido  domliiandi,  libido  noceudl,  I  Toienliie  uatuio  lom  fertna  vecoididininutuain  ruet«t 
ten,  "Bcllum  [em  plane  bellu)  nam  vocal  Moiub.    peri^iclem.  >'Uch.  Ulnolli.  pxaSeiu  Balli  clvills 
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spoTt  of,  and  will  do  it  to  their  friends  and  confederates,  against  oath?,  vows,  pro- 
mises, by  treachery  or  otherwise;  ^ dolus  an  eirtusp  quis  in  /loste  reqairat? 

leagues  and  laws  of  arms,  (f^dktit  leges  inter  nrma,)  for  their  advantage,  omnia  jura, 
divina,  AumiMia,  proculcata  plerumque  sunt ;  God's  and  men's  laws  are  trampled 
under  foot,  the  sword  alone  determines  all ;  to  satisfy  their  lust  and  spleen,  they  care 
not  what  they  attempt,  say,  or  do,  '"Rara  fides,  probitasque  viris  qui  castra  sequuntur. 
Nothing  so  common  as  to  have  ""father  fight  against  the  son,  brother  against 
brother,  kinsman  against  kinsman,  kingdom  against  kingdom,  province  against  pro- 
vince. Christians  against  Christians :"  a  qtdhus  nee  unquam  cogitaticme  fiierunt  lissi, 
of  whom  they  never  had  offence  in  thoiSght,  word,  or  deed.  Infinite  treasures  con- 
sumed, towns  humed,  flourishing  cities  sacked  and  ruinated,  quodqve  animus  memi- 
nisse  horrel.,  goodly  countries  depopulated  and  left  desolate,  old  inhabitants  expelled, 
trade  aiid  traffic  decayed,  maids  deflowered,  Virgines  nondum  thalamis  jugatcE,  et 
coTius  nondum  posids  ephaH  ;  chaste  matrons  cry  out  with  Andromache,  ^  Concu- 
biiwm,  niox  cogar  pati  ejus,  qui  interemt  Hectorem,  they  shall  be  compelled  perad- 
venture  to  lie  with  them  that  erst  killed  their  hnsbiuids ;  to  see  rich,  poor,  sick, 
sound,  lords,  servants,  eodem  omnes  incommodo  macH,  consumed  all  or  maimed,  &c. 
El  qm-cquid  gaudens  scehre  amrmts  audet,  et  perversa  mens,  saith  Cyprian,  and 
whatsoever  torment,  misery,  mischief,  hell  itself,  the  devQ,  ^  ftiry  and  rage  can  invent 
to  their  own  ruin  and  deshnction ;  so  abominablB  a  thing  is  "'war,  as  Gerbelius  con- 
cludes, adeofada  et  abomnanda  res  est  helium,  ex  quo  homimtm  cades,  vastationes, 
&c.,  the  scourge  of  God,  cause,  eiTecf,  fruit  and  punishment  of  sin,  and  not  tonmra 
kumani  generic  as  TertuUian  calls  it,  but  ndna.    Had  Democritus  been  present  at 

tlie  late  civil  wars  in  France,  those  abominable  wars bellaque  matrihis  detestata, 

"  "  where  in  less  than  ten  years,  ten  thousand  men  were  constuned,  saiih  Collignius, 
twenty  thousand  churches  overthrown;  nay,  the  whole  kingdom  subverted  {as 
^Richard  Dinoth  adds).  So  many  myriads  of  the  commons  were  brttchered  up, 
with  sword,  iamine,  war,  tanlo  odio  utrinque  ut  barhari  ad  abkorrendam  lanienam 
obstwpescerent,  with  stfch  feral  hatred,  the  world  was  amazed  at  it :  or  at  our  late 
Pharsalian  fields  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  betwixt  the  houses  of  Lancaster  and 
Torfij  a  hundred  thousand  men  slain,  ^one  writes;  ^'another,  ten  thousand  families 
were  rooted  out,  "That  no  man  can  but  marvel,  saith  Comineus,  at  that  barbarous 
immanity,  feral  madness,  committed  betwixt  men  of  the  same  nation,  language,  and 
religion."  "^  Quis  Juror,  O  cives  ?  "  Why  do  the  Gentiles  so  furiously  rage,"  saith 
the  Prophet  David,  Fsal.  ii.  1 ,  But  we  may  ask,  why  do  the  Christians  so  furiously 
rage.'  '^Arma  volunt,  qnare  poscunt,  rapiuntque  jvxentusf  Unfit  for  Gendles, 
much  less  for  us  so  to  tyrannize,  as  the  Spaniard  in  the  West  Indies,  that  killed  up  in 
42  years  (if  we  may  believe  ''Barlholomfens  a  Casa,  their  own  bishop)  12  millions 
of  men,  with  stupend  and  exquisite  torments ;  neither  should  I  lie  (said  he)  if  I  said 
50  millions.  I  omit  those  French  massacres,  Sicilian  evensongs,  ^the  Duke  of 
Alva's  tyrannies,  our  gunpowder  machinations,  and  that  fourth  fury,  as  "'one  calls 

it,  the  Spanish  inquisition,  which  quite  obscures  those  ten  persecutions, '°° savit 

toto  Mars  impius  orhe.  Is  not  this  'mundus  furiosus,  a  mad  world,  as  lie  terms  it, 
insamtm  helium?  are  not  these  mad  men,  as  'Scaliger  concludes,  jwi  m  jw^eZio  acerhd 
marie,  insanke  suce  menioriam  pro  perpetuo  teste  relinqumU,  posteritati  ;  which  leave 
so  frequent  battles,  as  perpetual  memorials  of  their  madness  to  all  succeeding  ages  ? 
Wonld  this,  think  you,  have  enforced  our  Democritus  to  laughter,  or  rather  made 
him  turn  his  tune,  alter  hia  tone,  and  weep  with  'Heraclitus,  or  rather  howl,  *roar, 
and  tear  his  hair  in  commiseration,  stand  amazed ;  or  as  the  poets  feign,  that  Niobe 
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■was  for  grief  qu  te  upifi  d  and  inmed  to  a  stone  ?  I  have  not  yet  said  the  worst, 
that  which  no  ab  u  d  ind  'mad,  in  their  tumults,  seditions,  civil  aad  unjust 
wars,  ^guod  I  u  p  u  Impie  geritur,  miserS  Jlnitur.  Such  wars  I  mean ;  for 
all  are  not  t  be  ond  mi  ed  as  those  fantastical  anabaptists  vwnly  conceive.  Oui 
Christian  ta  ti  s  re  all  u  as  necessary  as  the  Roman  acies,  or  Grecian  phalanx , 
to  be  a  sold  n  ble  and  honourable  profession  (as  the  world  is),  not  to 

be  spared,  th  y  o  b  walls  and  bulwarks,  and  I  do  therefore  acknowledge 
that  of '  Tully  to  be  most  true,  "  All  our  civil  aflairs,  all  our  studies,  all  our  pleading, 
industry,  and  commendation  lies  under  the  protection  of  warlike  virtues,  and  when- 
soever there  is  any  suspicion  of  tumult,  all  our  arts  cease ;"  wars  are  most  behoveful, 
el  iellaiores  agricolis  civitati  SK«i  vMliores,  as  'Tyriua  defends :  and  valour  is  much 
to  be  commended  in  a  wise  man ;  but  they  mistake  most  part,  oa/en-e,  trucidare, 
rapere,  falsis  nominibus  virluteia  vacant,  &c.  ('Twas  Galgacus'  observation  in 
Tacitus)  they  term  theft,  murder,  and  rapine,  virtue,  by  a  wrong  name,  rapes, 
slaughters,  massacres,  &c.  jocus  et  Indus,  are  pretty  pastimes,  as  tatdoviciis  Fives 
notes.  *"They  commonly  call  the  most  hair-brain  blood-suckers,  strongest  thieves, 
the  most  desperate  villains,  treacherous  rogues,  inhuman  murderers,  rash,  cruel  and 
dissolute  caitifis,  courageous  and  generous  spirits,  heroical  and  worthy  captains, 
""  brave  men  at  arips,  valiant  and  renowned  soldiers,  possessed  with  a  brute  persuasion 
of  felse  honour,"  as  Pontus  Huter  in  his  Burgundian  history  complains.  By  means 
of  which  it  comes  to  pass  that  daily  so  many  voluntaries  offer  themselves,  leaving 
their  sweet  wives,  children,  friends,  for  sixpence  (if  they  can  get  it)  a  day,  prostitute 
their  lives  and  limbs,  desire  to  enter  upon  breaches,  lie  sentinel,  perdue,  give  the  first 
onset,  stand  in  the  fore  front  of  the  battle,  marching  bravely  on,  with  a  cheerful 
noise  of  drums  and  trumpets,  such  vigour  and  alacrity,  so  many  banners  streaming 
in  the  air,  glittering  armours,  motions  of  plumes,  woods  of  piltes,  and  swords,  variety 
of  colours,  cost  and  magnificence,  as  if  they  went  in  triumph,  now  victors  to  the 
Capitol,  and  wiUi  such  pomp,  as  when  Darius'  army  marched  to  meet  Alexander  at 
Isaus.  Void  of  all  fear  they  run  into  imminent  dangers,  cannon's  mouth,  &e,,  ut 
vuhKritms  sids  fernim,  Jwstiam  heheteni,  saith  "BarleUua,  to  get  a  name  of  valour, 
llpnour  and  applause,  which  lasts  not  either,  for  it  is  but  a,  mere  flash  this  fame,  and 
like  a  rose,  intra  diem  unnm  exHnguitur,  'tis  gone  in  an  instant.  Of  15,000  prole- 
taries slain  in  a  battle,  scarce  fifteen  are  recorded  in  history,  or  one  alone,  the  General 
perhaps,  and  after  a  while  his  a'hd  their  names  are  likewise  blotted  out,  the  whole 
battle  itself  is  forgotten.  Those  Grecian  orators,  summa  vi  ingenii  et  eloqueidia,  set 
out  the  renowned  overthrows  at  Thermopyla,  Salamis^  Marathon.,  Micale^  Maitr 
tinea,  Cheronaa,  Plat^a.  The  Romans  record  their  battle  at  Cannas,  and  Pharsa- 
lian  fields,  but  they  do  but  record,  and  we  scarce  hear  of  them.  And  yet  this 
supposed  honour,  popular  applause,  desire  of  immortality  by  this  means,  pride  and 
vain-glory  spur  them  on  many  times  rashly  and  unadvisedly,  to  malte  away  them- 
selves and  multitudes  of  otliers.  Alexander  was  sorry,  because  there  were  no  more 
worlds  for  him  to  conquer,  he  is  admired  by  some  for  it,  aniiaoia  vox  videtur,  et 
rfi^io, 'twas  spoken  like  a  Prince;  but  as  wise ''Seneca  censures  him, 'twas  vox 
in^s^ma  et  stnltissima,  'twas  spoken  like  a  Bedlam  fool ;  and  that  sentence  which 
the  same  "  Seneca  appropriates  to  his  father  Philip  and  him,  I  apply  to  them  all,  JVon 
miiwres  ftiSre  pesles  mortalium  quam  immdaiio,  quant  conflagratio,  quihus,  &c.  they 
did  as  much  mischief  to  mortal  men  as  fire  and  water,  those  merciless  elements  when 
they  rage.  "Which  is  yet  more  to  be  lamented,  they  persuade  them  this  hellish 
course  of  life  is  holy,  they  promise  heaven  to  such  as  venture  their  lives  hello  sacro, 
and  that  by  tliese  bloody  wars,  as  Persians,  Greeks,  and  Romans  of  old,  as  modern 
Turks  do  now  their  commons,  to  encourage  ihem  to  fight,  ut  cadant  infeliciier. 
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"If  they  die  iuihe  field,  they  go  directly  to  heaven,  and  shall  be  canonized  for  saints." 
(O  diabolical  invenlion !)  put  in  the  Chronicles,  in  perpetuam  rei  memoriam,  to  their 
eternal  memory  :  when  as  in  truth,  aa  '^some  hold,  it  were  ninch  better  ^since  wars 
are  the  scourge  of  God  for  sin,  by  which  he  punisheth  mortal  men's  peeviahness  and 
folly)  such  brutish  stories  were  suppressed,  because  ad  monmt  instHidtonem  niJdl 
liabent,  they  conduce  not  at  all  to  manners,  or  good  life.  But  Ihey  will  have  it  thua 
nevertheless,  aad  so  ihey  put  note  of  '^  "  divinity  upon  the  most  cruel  and  pernicious 
plague  of  human  kind,"  adore  such  men  with  giand  titles,  degrees,  statues,  images, 
"  honour,  applaud,  and  highly  reward  them  for  then  good  service,  no  greater  glory 
than  to  die  in  the  field.  So  Africanus  is  extolled  by  Eiiuius :  Mars,  and  "Hereulesj 
and  1  know  not  how  many  besides  of  old,  were  deified ;  went  this  way  to  heaven, 
that  were  indeed  bloody  butchers,  wicked  destroyers,  and  troublers  of  tlie  world, 
prodigious  monsters,  hell-hounds,  feral  plagues,  devourers,  common  executioners  of 
human  Itind,  as  Lactantius  truly  proves,  and  Cyprian  to  Donal,  such  as  were  despe- 
rate in  wars,  and  precipitately  made  away  themselves,  (like  those  Celtes  in  Dama- 
scen,  with  ridiculous  valour,  ut  dedecorosum  jmiarent  muro  ruenii  se  suhdutxre,  a 
disgrace  to  run  away  for  a  rotten  wall,  now  ready  to  fall  on  their  heads,)  such  as 
will  not  rush  on  a  sword's  point,  or  seek  to  shun  a  cannon's  shot,  are  base  cowards, 
and  no  vahant  men.  By  which  means,  Madet  orMs  mwluo  sanguine,  the  earth  ival- 
lows  in  her  own  blood,  "  Savit  amor  ferri  et  sceleraU  ivs&nia  ielK  ;  and  for  that, 
wliich  if  it  be  done  in  private,  a  man  shall  be  rigorously  executed,  ^"and  which  is 
no  less  than  murder  itself;  if  the  same  fact  be  done  in  public  in  wars,  it  is  called 

manhood,  and  the  party  is  honoured  for  it." ^^Prosperum  etfcelix  scelas,  virlas 

vocatur. 

We  measure  all  as  Turks  do,  by  the  event,  and*  most  part,  as  Cyprian  notes,  in  all 
ages,  countries,  places,  stsftiiiE  magnitudo  impwdtatem  sceleris  acqjdriti  the  foulness 
of  the  fact  vindicates  the  offender.  ""One  is  crowned  for  that  which  another  is  lor- 
menfed :  lUe  crucem  sceleris  precivMiulU,  Sic  diadema  ;  made  a  knight,  a  lord,  an 
earl,  a  great  duke,  (as  "Agrippa  notes)  for  that  which  another  should  have  hung  in 
gibbets,  as  a  terror  to  the  rest, 

A  poor  sheep-stealer  is  hanged  for  stealing  of  victuals,  compelled  pcradvcnture  by 
necessity  of  that  intolerable  cold,  hunger,  and  thirst,  to  save  himself  from  starving : 
but  a  ^  great  man  in  office  may  securdy  rob  whole  provinces,  undo  thousands,  pill 
and  poU,  oppress  ad  lihitum,  flea,  grind,  tyrannise,  enrich  himself  by  spoils  of  the 
commons,  be  uncontrolable  in  his  actions,  and  after  all,  be  recompensed  with  tur- 
gent  titles,  honoui'ed  for  his  good  service,  and  no  man  dare  find  feult,  or  "*  mutter 
at  it. 

How  would  our  Democritus  have  been  affected  to  see  a  wicked  caitiff",  or  ^"fool, 
a  very  idiot,  a  funge,  a  golden  ass,  a  monster  of  men,  to  have  many  good  men,  wise, 
men,  learned  men  to  attend  upon  him  with  all  submission,  as  an  appendix  to  his  riches, 
for  that  respect  alone,  because  he  hath  more  wealth  and  money,  ™  and  to  honour  him 
with  divine  titles,  and  bombast  epithets,"  to  smother  him  with  fumes  and  eulo^es, 
whom  they  know  to  be  a  dizard,  a  fool,  a  covetous  wretch,  a  beast,  &.c.  "  because 
he  is  rich  S"  To  see  sub  exuviis  horns  onagrvm,  a  filthy  loathesome  carcass,  a  Gor- 
gon's head  pufied  up  by  parasites,  assume  this  unto  himself,  glorious  titles,  in  worth 
an  infant,  a  Cuman  ass,  a  pauited  sepulchre,  an  Egyptian  temple .'  To  see  a  wither- 
ed face,  a  diseased,  deformed,  cankered  complexion,  a  rotten  carcass,  a  viperous  mind, 
and  Epicurean  soul  set  out  with  orient  pearls,  jewels,  diadems,  perfumes,  curious 
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ekborale  works,  as  proud  of  hia  clothes  as  a  child  of  his  new  coata  ;  and  a  goodly 
peraon,  of  an  angel-like  divine  countenance,  a  saint,  an  humble  mind,  a  meet  spirit 
clothed  in  rags,  heg,  and  now  ready  to  be  starved?  To  see  a  silly  contemptible 
sloven  in  apparel,  ragged  in  his  coat,  polite  in  speech,  of  a  divine  spirit,  wise  ?  another 
neat  in  clothes,  spruce,  full  of  courtesy,  empty  of  grace,  wit,  ialk  nonsense  ? 

To  see  so  many  lawyers,  advocates,  so  many  tribunals,  so  little  justice ;  so  many 
magistrates,  so  little  care  of  common  good ;  so  many  laws,  yet  never  more  disorders ; 
Ihihtnal  lUium  segetem,  the  Tribunal  a,  labyrinth,  so  many  thousand  suits  in  one 
court  sometimes,  so  violently  followed  f  To  see  mjusli^lmaai  s<spl  juri  prcesiden- 
tern,  impiunt  religioni,  mferiiissimuw.  entditioni,  oliodssmnm  labon,  monslrosum 
Imnumiiati?  to  see  a  lamb  ^executed,  a  wolf  pronounce  sentence,  latro  arraigned, 
and  fur  sit  on  the  bench,  the  judge  severely  punish  others,  and  dp  worse  himself, 
^eundemjkrtum  facere  et  pumre,"rapinam  plectere,  ^um  sit  ipse  raptor  ?  Laws 
altered,  misconstrued,  interpreted  pro  and  con,  as  the  '^  Judge  is  made  by  friends, 
bribed,  or  otherwise  affected  as  a  nose  of  wax,  good  to-day,  none  tonnorrow ;  or 
firm  in  his  opinion,  cast  in  his  ?  Sentence  prolonged,  changed,  ad  arlnirimn  judicis, 
still  the  same  case,  ^"  one  thrust  out  of  his  inheritance,  another  felsely  put  in  by 
favour,  false  forged  deeds  or  wills."  Indste  leges  negliguniur,  laws  are  made  and 
not  kept ;  or  if  put  in  execution,  *"  they  be  some  silly  ones  that  are  punished.  As, 
put  case  it  be  fornication,  the  fetherwill  disinherit  or  abdicate  his  child,  qiute  cashier 
him  (out,  villain,  be  gone,  come  no  more  in  my  sight) ;  a  poor  man  ia  miserably 
tormented  with  loss  of  hia  estate  perhapa,  goods,  fortunes,  good  name,  forever  dis- 
gtaced,  forsaken,  and  must  do  penance  to  the  utmost ;  a  mortal  sin,  and  yet  make 
the  woret  of  it,  nimqtdd  aliudfecit^  saith  Tranio  in  the  '^poet,  nisj  quodfaciunt  sum- 
mis  nali  generibus?  he  hath  done  no  more  than  what  gentlemen  usually  do.  ^JVe- 
gue  tKnmm,  negve  mmim,  neque  seats  guam  alU  solent.  For  in  a  great  person,  right 
■worshipful  Sir,  a  right  honourable  Gtandy,  'tis  not  a  venial  sin,  no,  not  a  peccadillo, 
'tis  no  offence  at  all,  a  common  and  ortUnary  thing,  no  man  takes  notice  of  it ;  he 
justifies  it  in  public,  and  peratlventure  brags  of  it, 

"""Nam  quod  tufpe  houia,  TMo,  Seioiue,  dotebal 


^Jilany  poor  men,  yotmger  brothers,  &c.  by  reason  of  bad  policy  and  idle  education 
(for  they  are  likely  brought  up  in  no  calling),  are  compelled  to  beg  or  steal,  and 
then  hanged  for  theft ;  tlMin  which,  what  can  be  more  ignominious,  mm  minus  enim 
turpe  prindpi  multa  suppUcia,  guam  rnedico  multafunera,  'tis  the  governor's  fault. 
JAbentius  verherant  quam  decent,  as  schoolmasters  do  rather  correct  their  pupils,  than 
teach  them  when  they  do  amiss.  '""  They  had  more  need  provide  there  should  be  no 
more  thieves  and  beggars,  as  they  ought  with  good  policy,  and  take  away  the  occa- 
sions, than  let  them  run  on,  aa  they  do  to  their  own  destruction  :  root  out  likewise 
those  causes  of  wrangling,  a  multitude  of  lawyers,  and  compose  controversies,  liles 
lustrales  et  seculares,  by  some  more  compendious  means."  Whereas  now  for  every 
toy  and  trifle  they  go  to  law,  "Mtfgit  litihis  insanunt  forum,  el  saett  imicem  discor- 
dantium  rabies,  they  are  ready  to  pull  out  one  another's  throats ;  and  for  commodity 
^'to  squeeze  blood,"  sailh  Hierom,  "  out  of  their  brother's  heart,"  defame,  lie,  dis- 
grace, backbite,  rail,  bear  false  witness,  swear,  forswear,  fight  and  wrangle,  spend 
their  goods,  lives,  fortunes,  friends,  nndo  one  another,  to  enrich  an  harpy  advocate, 
that  preys  upon  them  both,  and  cries  Ea  Socrates,  Eia  Xantippe ;  or  some  corrupt 
Judge,  that  like  the  "Kile  in  ^sop,  while  the  mouse  and  frog  fought,  carried  both 
away.  Generally  they  prey  one  upon  another  as  so  many  ravenous  birds,  brute 
beasts,  devouring  fishes,  no  medium,  '"omnss  kic  out  eaptanivr  ant  captant ;  aut  cada- 
vera  qttis  lacerantw,  oat  eorvi  qid  lacerant,  either  deceive  or  be  deceived ;  tear  others 
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or  be  torn  in  pieces  themselves;  like  so  many  buckets  in  a  well,  as  one  riaeth 
another  falleth,  one's  empty,  another's  full ;  his  ruin  is  a  ladder  to  the  third ;  such 
are  our  ordinary  proceedings.  What's  the  market?  A  place,  according  to  "Ana- 
charsis,  wherem  they  cozen  one  another,  a  trap;  nay,  what's  the  world  itself? 
"A  vast  chaos,  a  confusion  of  manners,  as  fickle  as  the  air,  domicilmm  insanorunt^ 
a  turbulent  troop  full  of  impurities,  a  mart  of  walking  spirits,  goblins,  the  theatre  of 
hypocrisy,  a  shop  of  knavery,^  flattery,  a  nursery  of  villany,  .me  scene  of  babbling', 
the  school  of  giddiness,  the  academy  of  vice;  a.vaxfaTe,vliivelisnolUpugnandumf 
ttut  vmcas  out  succmibas,  in  which  kill  or  be  killed ;  wherein  every  man  is  for  him- 
self, his  private  ends,  and  stands  upon  his  own  guard.  Ho  charity, '^  love,  firiendship, 
fear  of  God,  alliance,  affinity,  consanguinity,  Christianity,  can  contain  tliem,  but  if 
they  be  any  ways  offended,  or  that  string  of  commodity  be  touched,  they  fall  foul. 
Old  friends  become  bitter  enemies  on  a  sudden  for  toys  and  small  offences,  and  they 
that  erst  were  willing  to  do  all  mutual  offices  of  love  and  kindness,  now  revile  and 
persecute  one  another  to  death,  with  more  than  Vatinian  hatred,  and  will  not  be 
reconciled.  So  long  as  they  are  behoveful,  they  love,  or  may  bestead  each  other, 
but  when  there  is  no  more  good  to  be  expected,  as  Uiey  do  by  an  old  dog,  hang 
hun  up  or  cashier  him  :  which  "Cato  counts  a  great  indecorum,  to  use  men  like  old 
shoes  or  broken  glasses,  which  are  flung  to  the  dunghill ;  he  could  not  find  in  his 
heart  to  sell  an  old  ox,  much  less  to  turn  away  an  old  servant :  but  they  instead  of 
recompense,  revile  him,  and  when  they  have  made  him  an  instrument  of  dieir  villany, 
as  *°Bajazet  the  second  Emperor  of  the  Turks  did  by  Acomethes  Bassa,  make  him 
away,  or  instead  of  reward,  hate  him  to  death,  as  Silius  was  served  by  Tiberius. 
In  a  word,  every  man  for  his  ovra  ends.  Our  summum  honum  is  commodity,  and  the 
goddess  we  adore  Dea  moneta,  Qjieen  money,  to  whom  we  daily  offer  sacrifice, 
which  steers  our  hearts,  hands,  '"affections,  all :  that  most  powerful  goddess,  by 
whom  we  are  reared,  depressed,  elevated,  "esteemed  the  sole  conunandress  of  owr 
actions,  for  which  we  pray,  run,  ride,  go,  come,  labour,  and  contend  as  fishes  do  for 
a  crumb  that  Meth  into  the  water.  It's  not  worth,  virtue,  (that's  ionum  thealrale,) 
wisdom,  valour,  learning,  honesty,  religion,  or  any  sufficiency  for  which  we  are 
respected,  but  ^money,  greatness,  office,  honour,  aulbority ;  honesty  is  accounted  fol- 
ly; knavery,  policy ;  "men  admiredoutof  opinion,  not  as  they  are,  but  as  they  seem 
to  be :  such  shilling,  lying,  cogging,  plotting,  counterplotting,  temporizing,  flattering, 
cozening,  dissembling,  '*"that  of  necessity  one  must  highly  offend  God  if  he  be  con- 
formable to  the  world,"  Crelizare  cunt  Crete,'^  or  else  Live  in  contempt,  disgrace  and 
misery."  One  fakes  upon  him  temperance,  holiness,  another  austerity,  a  tliird  an 
affected  kind  of  in  pli  'ty  when  as  indeed,  he,  and  he,  and  he,  and  the  rest  are 
""  hypocrites  ami  1  x  ers  oul^sides,  so  many  turning  pictures,  a  lion  on  the  one 
side,  a  lamb  on  he  o  he  *"  How  would  Democritus  have  been  affected  to  see  these 
things ! 

To  see  a  man  tu  n  1  elf  into  all  shapes  lilte  a  carnelion,  or  as  Proteus,  omnia 
tramformtms  sese  n  n  acuta  rerum,  to  act  twenty  pai-ts  and  persons  at  once,  for 
his  advantage  to  tempo  ze  and  vary  like  Mercury  the  Planet,  good  with  good ;  bad 
with  bad  ;  having  a  several  face,  garb,  and  character  for  every  one  he  meets;  of  all 
religions,  humours,  incUnalions ;  to  fawn  like  a  spaniel,  meniiiis  et  mimicis  ohseguis, 
rage  like  a  lion,  barlj:  like  a  cnr,  fight  like  a  dragon,  stittg  like  a  serpent,  as  meek  as ' 
a  lamb,  and  yet  again  grin  like  a  tiger,  weep  like  a  crc«odi!e,  insult  over  some,  and 
yet  others  domineer  over  him,  here  command,  there  crouch,  tyrannize  in  one  place, 
be  baflied  in  another,  a  wise  man  at  home,  a  fool  abroad  to  make  others  merry. 

To  see  so  much  diflerence  betwixt  words  and  deeds,  so  many  parasangs  betwixt 
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longue  and  heart,  men  like  stage-players  act  variety  of  parts,  "give  good  precepts  to 
others,  soar  aloft,  whilst  they  themselves  grovel  on  the  groTind, 

To  see  a  man  protest  friendship,  kiss  his  hand,  '^gaem  mallet  iruncaium  videre, 
''Bmile  with  aji  intent  to  do  mischief,  or  cozen  him  whom  he  salutes,  ^"magnify  his. 
friend  unworthy  with  hyperbolical  enloginms ;  his  enemy  albeit  a  good  man,  tc 
vilify  and  disgrace  him,  yea  all  his  actions,  with  the  utmost  that  livor  and  malice 
can  invent. 

To  see  a  ^'servant  able  to  buy  out  his  master,  him  that  carries  the  mace  more 
worth  than  the  magistrate,  which  Plato,  lib,  1 1,  de  leg.,  absolutely  forbids,  Epictetus 
abhors,  A  horse  that  tills  the  "^land  fed  with  chaff,  an  idle  jade  have  provender  in 
abundance ;  him  that  makes  shoes  go  barefoot  himself,  him  that  sells  meat  almost 
pined ;  a  toiling  drudge  starve,  a  drone  flourish. 

To  see  men  buy  smoke  for  wares,  castles  built  with  fools'  heads,  men  like  apes 
follow  the  fashions  in  tires,  gestures,  actions  •  if  the  king  laugh,  all  laugh ; 

a"Ityes}  majore  chBch  n 

Concutitur,  flel  ai  Jocti    m  p        &m    V 

** Alexander  stooped,  so  did  his  courtiers  41pho  su  u  ed  his  head,  and  so  did  his 
parasites.  "'Sabina  Poppea,  Wero's  wife  wo  e  ambe  oloured  hair,  so  did  all  the 
Roman  ladies  in  an  ins^nt,  her  fashion  i  as  the  s 

To  see  men  wholly  led  by  aifection,  admured  a  d  ce  isuted  out  of  opinion  with- 
out judgment :  an  inconsiderate  multitude,  1  ke  so  ny  dogs  in  a  village,  if  one 
bark  all  bark  without  a  cause :  as  fortune's  &n  turns,  if  a  man  be  in  favour,  or  com- 
manded by  some  great"  one,  all  the  world  applauds  hun ;  "  if  in  disgrace,  in  an  instant 
all  hate  him,  and  as  at  the  sun  when  he  is  eclipsed,  that  erst  look  no  notice,  now 
gaze  and  stare  upon  him. 

To  see  a  man  "wear  his  brmns  in  his  belly,  his  guts  in  his  head,  an  hundred  oaks 
on  his  back,  to  devour  a  hundred  oxen  at  a  meal,  nay  more,  to  devour  houses  and 
towns,  or  as  those  Anthropophagi,  °'to  eat  one  another. 

To  see  a  man  roll  himself  up  like  a  snowball,  from  base  beggary  to  right  worship- 
fal  and  right  honourable  titles,  unjustly  to  screw  hmiself  into  honours  and  offices ; 
another  to  starve  his  genius,  damn  hie  soul  to  gather  wealth,  which  he  shall  not  en- 
joy, which  his  prodigal  son  melts  and  consumes  in  an  instant.™ 

To  see  the  xoaofiiMav  of  our  times,  a  man  bend  al!  hia  forces,  means,  time,  fortunes, 
to  be  a  favorite's  fevorito's  favorite,  &e.,  a  parasite's  parasite's  parasite,  that  may 
scorn  the  servile  world  as  having  enough  abeady. 

To  see  an  hirsute  beggar's  brat,  that  lately  fed  on  scraps,  crept  and  whined,  crying 
to  all,  and  for  an  old  jerkin  ran  of  errands,  now  ruffle  in  silk  and  satin,  bravely 
mounted,  jovial  and  pohte,  now  scorn  his  old  friends  and  ^miliars,  neglect  his  kin- 
dred, insidt  over  his  betters,  domineer  over  alL 

To  see  a  scholar  crouch  and  creep  to  an  illiierale  peasant  for  a  meal's  meat ; 
a  scrivener  better  paid  for  an  obligation ;  a  felconer  receive  greater  wages  than  a 
Btudent :  a  lawyer  get  more  in  a  day  than  a  philoso;pher  in  a  year,  better  reward  for  an 
hour,  than  a  schoUr  for  a  twelvemonth's  study ;  him  that  can  '"paiat  Thais,  play  on 
a  fiddle,  curl  hmr,  Stc,  sooner  get  preferment  than  a  philologer  or  a  poet. 

To  see  a  fond  mother,  like  Jlsop's  ape,  hug  her  child  to  death,  a  ''wittol  wink  at 
his  wife's  honesty,  and  too  perspicuous  in  all  other  affeirs;  one  stumble  at  a  straw, 
and  leap  over  a  block ;  rob  Peter,  and  pay  Paul ;  scrape  unjust  sums  with  one  hand, 
purchase  great  manors  by  corruption,  fraud  and  cozenage,  and  liberally  to  distribute 
to  the  poor  with  the  other,  give  a  remnant  to  pious  uses,  &c.  Penny  wise,  pound 
foolish;  blind  men  judge  of  colours;  wise  meif  silent,  fools  talk;  '^find  fault  with 
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others,  anil  do  worse  themselves ;  '^denounce  that  in  pnhlic  which  he  doth  ia  secret ; 
and  wliich  Aurehus  Victor  gives  out  of  Augustus,  severely  censure  that  in  a  third, 
of  which  he  is  most  guilty  himself. 

To  see  a  poor  fellow,  or  an  hired  servant  venture  his  life  for  his  new  master  that 
will  scarce  give  him  his  wages  at  year's  end ;  A  country  colone  toil  and  moil,  till 
and  drudge  for  a  prodigal  idle  drone,  that  devours  all  the  gain,  or  laaciviously  con- 
sumes with  phanlasticd  expences ;  A  noble  man  in  a  bravado  to  encounter  death, 
and  for  a  small  flash  of  honour  to  cast  away  himself;  A  worldling  tremble  at  an  ex- 
ecutor, and  yet  not  fear  hell-fire ;  To  wish  and  hope  for  immortality,  desire  to  be 
happy,  and  yet  by  all  means  avoid  death,  a  necessary  passage  to  bring  him  to  it. 

To  SCO  a  fool-hardy  feOow  like  those  old  Danes,  qui  decollari  malunt  guam 
verberari,  die  rather  than  be  punished,  in  a  sottish  humour  embrace  death  with 
alacrity,  yet  ''scorn  to  lament  his  own  sins  and  miseries,  or  his  dearest  friends' 
departures. 

To  see  wise  men  degraded,  fools  prefeired,  one  govern  towns  and  cities,  and  yet 
a  silly  woman  overrules  him  at  homo ;  "Command  a  province,  and  yet  his  own  ser- 
vants or  children  prescribe  laws  to  him,  as  Themistocles'  son  did  in  Greece ; 
""What  I  will  (said  he^  my  mother  will,  and  what  my  mother  will,  my  father 
dolli."  To  see  horses  ride  in  a  coach,  men  draw  it;  dogs  devour  Uieir  masters; 
towers  build  masons;  children  rale;  old  men  go  to  school;  women  wear  the 
breeches;  "sheep  demolish  towns,  devour  men,  &c.  And  in  a  word,  the  world 
turned  upside  downward.     0  viveret  DemocrUus. 

™To  insist  in  every  particular  were  one  of  Hercules'  Ishours,  there's  so  many 
ridiculous  instances,  as  motes  in  the  sun,  Qmmtam  est  in  rebus  inaTie  ?  (How 
much  vanity  there  is  in  things !)  And  who  can  speak  of  all  ?  Crimine  ab  uno  discs 
mines,  take  this  for  a  taste. 

But  these  are  obvious  to  sense,  trivial  and  well  known,  easy  to  be  discerned.  How 
would  Democritus  have  been  moved,  had  he  seen  '^  the  secrets  of  their  hearts  P  If 
every  man  had  a  window  in  his  breast,  wliich  Momus  woidd  have  had  in  Vulcan's 
man,  or  that  which  Tully  so  much  wished  it  were  written  in  every  man's  forehead, 
Quid  quisque  de  republic^  sentiret,  what  he  thought ;  or  that  it  could  be  effected  ia 
an  instant,  which  Mercury  did  by  Charon  in  Lucian,  by  touching  of  his  eyes,  to  make 
liim  discern  semel  et  simul  rumores  et  susurros. 

Elirassiiulotoi'oUrnnlesffilhere'ciKDa."        "^'    \      WhiBpeia  and  luinoursl  and  those  flyi"g  cares." 

That  he  could  cuhicuhrwn  obductas  foras  recludere  et  secreta  cordium  penetrare, 
which  ™  Cyprian  desired,  open  doors  and  locks,  shoot  bolls,  as  Lncian's  GaDus  did 
with  a  feattier  of  his  tail :  or  Gyges'  invisible  ring,  or  some  rare  perspective  glass,  or 
OtacousHcon,  which  would  so  multiply  species,  fiiat  a  man  might  heiu^and  see  all  at 
once  (as  "Martianus  Capelia's  Jupiter  did  in  a  spear  which  he  held  in  his  hand, 
which  did  present  unto  him  all  that  was  daily  done  upon  the  face  of  the  earth), 
observe  cuckolds'  horns,  forgeries  of  alchemists,  the  philosopher's  stone,  new  pro- 
jectors, &c.,  and  all  those  works  of  darkness,  foolish  vows,  hopes,  fears  and  wishes, 
what  a  deal  of  laughter  would  it  have  afforded  ?  He  should  have  seen  windmills  in 
one  man's  head,  an  hornet's  nest  in  another.  Or  had  he  been  present  with  Icarome- 
iiippus  in  Lucian  at  Jupiter's  whispering  place,  "^and  heard  one  pray  for  rain,  an- 
other for  Mr  weather ;  one  for  his  wife's,  another  for  his  father's  death,  &c ;  "  to  ask 
tliat  at  God's  hand  which  they  are  abashed  any  man  should  hear :"  How  would  he 
hai-e  been  confounded?  Would  he,  tlimk  you,  or  any  man  else,  say  that  these 
men  were  well  in  their  wits  ?     Hac  sard  esse  hominis  quis  sanus  juret  Orestes  ? 
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Can  all  llic  hellebore  in  tlie  AnticyrEe  cure  these  men?  Ko,  sure, ""an  acre  of 
hellebore  will  not  do  it," 

That  which  is  more  to  be  lamented,  they  are  mad  like  Seneca's  blind  woman, 
and  will  not  acknowledge,  or  ^  seek  for  any  cure  of  it,  for  pcmci  vident  morbum 
suum,  omnes  amcmt.  If  our  leg  or  arm  offend  us,  we  covet  hy  all  means  possible  to 
redress  it;  ^and  if  we  labour  of  a  bodily  disease,  we  send  for  a  physician;  but  for 
the  diseases  of  the  mind  we  take  no  notice  of  them :  ^  Lust  harrows  ua  on  the  one 
side;  envy,  anger,  ambition  on  tlie  other.  We  are  torn  in  pieces  by  our  passions, 
%s  so  many  wild  horses,  one  in  disposition,  another  in  habit;  one  ia  melancholy, 
another  mad;  ''and  which  of  us  all  seeks  for  heJp,  doth  acknowledge  his  error,  or 
knows  he  is  aiclt  ?  As  that  stupid  feOow  put  out  the  candle  because  the  biting  fleas 
should  not  find  him ;  he  shrouds  himself  in  an  unknown  habit,  borrowed  titles,  be- 
cause nobody  should  discern  him.  Every  man  thinks  with  himself,  Egomet  videor 
vd!ii  sanus,  I  am  well,  I  am  wise,  and  laughs  at  others.  And  'tis  a  general  fault 
amongst  them  all,  that  ^  which  our  forefathers  have  approved,  diet,  apparel,  opinions, 
humours,  customs,  manuers,  we  deride  and  reject  in  our  time  as  absurd.     Old  men 

account  juniors  all  fools,  when  they  are  mere  dizards ;  and  as  to  sailors, terrce- 

qug  urbesque  recedtmt they  move,  the  land  stands  still,  the  world  hath  much 

more  wit,  they  dote  themselves.  Turks  deride  us,  we  them;  Italians  Frenchmen, 
accounting  them  light  headed  fellows,  the  French  scoff  again  at  Italians,  and  at  tlieir 
several  customs ;  Greeks  have  condemned  all  the  world  but  themselves  of  barbarism, 
the  world  as  much  vilifies  them  now ;  we  account  Germans  heavy,  dull  fellows,  explode 
many  of  their  fiishions ;  tliey  as  contemptibly  fliink  of  us ;  Spaniards  laugh  at  all,  and 
all  again  at  them.  So  are  we  fools  and  ridiculous,  absurd  in  our  actions,  carriages, 
diet,  apparel,  customs,  and  consultations;  we  ^  scoff  and  point  one  at  another,  when 
as  in  conclusion  al!  are  fools,  *"'  and  tliey  the  veriest  asses  tliat  hide  their  ears  most. 
A  private  man  if  he  be  resolved  with  himself,  or  set  on  an  opinion,  accounts  all 

idiots  and  asses  that  ai-e  not  affected  as  he  is, "^  nil  rectum.,  tiisi  quod  •placuU 

sibi,  ducit,  that  are  not  so  minded,  ^(quodque  volunt  homines  se  bene  velle  patant,) 
•all  fools  that  think  cot  as  he  doth :  he  will  not  say  with  Atticus,  Suam  quisque 
spomam,  trdJii  me(mi,  let  every  man  enjoy  his  own  spouse;  but  his  alone  is  fair, 
suus  amor,  &c.,  and  scorns  allin  respect  of  himself,  *'wi]l  imitate  none,  hear  none 
^but  himself,  as  Pliny  said,  a  law  and  example  to  himself.  And  that  which  Hipo- 
crates, ia  his  epistle  to  Dionysius,  reprehended  of  old,  is  verified  in  our  times,  Qtds- 
que  in  alio  superfluum  esse  cemet,  ipse  quod  non  habet  nee  curat,  that  which  he  hath 
not  himself  or  doth  not  esteem,  he  accounts  superfluity,  an  idle  quality,  a  mere  fop- 
pery in  another :  like  jEsop's  fox,  when  he  had  lost  his  tail,  would  have  all  his  fel- 
low foxes  cut  off  theirs.  The  Chinese  say,  that  we  Europeans  have  one  eye,  they 
themselves  two,  all  the  world  else  is  blind :  {though  "  Scaliger  accounts  them  brutes 
too,  merum  pecus,)  so  thou  and  thy  sectaiies  are  only  wise,  olliers  indifferent,  the 
rest  beside  themselves,  mere  idiots  and  asses.  Thus  not  acknowledging  our  own 
errors  and  imperfections,  we  securely  deride  others,  as  if  we  alone  were  free,  and 
spectators  of  the  rest,  accounting  it  an  excellent  thing,  as  indeed  it  is,  MienA  opti- 
mum frui  insaniA,  to  make  ourselves  merry  with  other  men's  obliquities,  when  as 
he  himself  is  more  feulty  than  the  rest,  mulato  nomine,  de  te  fabula  narraiur,  he  may 
take  himself  by  the  nose  for  a  fool ;  and  which  one  calls  maxuman  stuUitiai  specimen, 
to  be 'ridiculous  to  others,  and  not  to  perceive  or  take  notice  of  it,  as  Matsyas  was 
when  he  contended  with  Apollo,  won  intelligens  se  deridiculo  haberi,  saith  *Apn- 
leins ;  'tis  his  own  cause,  he  is  a  convicted  madman,  as  ''Austin  well  infers  "  in  the 
eyes  of  wise  men  and  angels  he  seems  like  one,  that  to  our  thinking  walks  with  his 
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heels  upwards."  So  thou  laiighest  at  me,  and  I  at  thee,  botli  at  a  third  ;  aad  he  re- 
turns that  of  the  poet  upon  us  again,  '^Sei  mild,  insanire  me-  aiuni,  qmim  ipsi  uUro 
insamant.  We  accuse  othens  of  madnesa,  of  folly,  and  are  the  veriest  dizards  o]ir- 
selves.  For  it  is  a  great  sign  and  property  of  a  fool  (which  Eccl.  x.  3,  points  at) 
out  of  pride  and  self-conceit  to  insult,  vilify,  condemn,  censure,  and  call  other  men 
fools  (AoM  iiidemus  manticm  quod  a  tergo  est)  to  lax  that  in  others  of  which  we  ave 
most  &ulty;  teach  that  which  we  follow  not  ourselves  ;  For  an  inconstant  man  to 
wrile  of  constancy,  a  profane  liver  prescribe  rules  of  sanctity  and  piety,  a  dizard 
himself  make  a  treatise  of  wisdora,  or  with  Sallust  to  rail  downright  at  spoilers  of 
conntries,  and  yet  in  ^"offiee  to  be  a  most  grievous  poler  himself.  This  arguea 
weakness,  and  is  an  evident  sign  of  such  parties'  indiscretion.  ""Peceat  uler  nostrum 
cruce  dignhes  ?  "  Who  is  the  fool  now  ?"  Or  else  peradventure  in  some  places  we 
are  all  mad  for  company,  and  so  'tis  not  seen,  Saiietas  erroris  et  deinenliis,  pariler 
absiirdilaiem  et  admirationem  tollit.  'Tis  with  us,  as  it  was  of  old  (in  '  TuUy's  cen- 
sure at  least)  with  C.  Fimbria  in  Rome,  a  bold,  hair-brain,  mad  fellow,  and  bo  es- 
teemed of  all,  such  only  excepted,  that  were  as  mad  as  himself:  now  in  such  a  case 
there  is  ^  no  notice  taken  of  it. 

"Niniirum  insanns  paucla  videmiiti  e6  quod      ^_  I    "When  all  are  mafl.  where  oU  am  like  npprcni  ^^ 

But  put  case  they  do  perceive  it,  and  some  one  be  manifestly  convicted  of  madness, 
°he  now  takes  notice  of  his  folly,  be  it  in  action,  gesture,  speech,  a  vain  humour  he 
hath  in  building,  bragging,  jangling,  spending,  gaming,  courting,  scribbling,  prating, 
for  which  ho  is  ridiculous  to  others,  *on  which  he  dot«s,  he  doth  acluiowledge  as 
mueh :  yet  with  all  the  rhetoric  thou  hast,  thou  canst  not  so  recall  him,  but  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding,  he  will  persevere  in  his  dotage.  Tis  amaUlis  insania,  et 
mentis  gratissimus  error,  so  pleasing,  so  delicious,  that  he  'cannot  leave  it.  He 
knows  his  error,  but  will  not  seek  to  decline  it,  tell  him  what  the  event  will  be, 
beggary,  sorrow,  sickness,  disgrace,  shame,  loss,  madness,  yet  °"an  angry  man  will 
prefer  vengeance,  a  lascivious  his  whore,  a  thief  his  booty,  a  glutton  his  belly,  before 
his  welfare."  Tell  an  epicure,  a  covetous  man,  an  ambitious  man  of  his  irregular 
course,  wean  him  from  it  a  little,  pol  me  occidistis  amiei,  he  cries  anon,  you  have 
undone  him,  and  as 'a  "dog  to  his  vomit,"  he  returns  to  it  again;  no  persuasion 
will  take  place,  no  counsel,  say  what  thou  canst, 

"ClQDieslIceift  mare  ctela 

demonstrate  as  Ulysses  did  to  °Elpenor  and  Gryllus,  and  llie  rest  of  his  companions 
"  those  swinish  men,"  he  is  irrefragable  in  his  humour,  he  wUl  be  a  hog  still ;  bray 
him  in  a  mortar,  he  will  be  the  same.  If  he  be  in  an  heresy,  or  some  perverse  opi- 
nion, settled  as  some  of  our  ignorant  Papists  are,  convince  his  understanding,  show 
him  the  several  foUies  and  absurd  fopperies  of  that  sect,  force  him  to  say,  verts  vin- 
cor,  make  it  as  clear  as  the  sun,  '"he  will  err  still,  peevish  and  obstinate  as  he  is  ; 
and  as  he  said  "  si  in  hoc  erro,  lihenter  erro,  nee  hunc  errorem  miferri  miJd  volo ;  I 
will  do  as  I  have  done,  as  my  predecessors  have  done,  '^  and  as  my  friends  now  do : 
I  will  dote  for  company.  Say  now,  are  these  men  "mad  or  no,  "Hens  age  responde? 
are  they  ridiculous  ?  cedo  e/uemvis  arhitrum,  are  they  sants  meittis,  sober,  wise,  and 

discreet  ?  have  they  common  sense  i" '^uter  est  insanior  h)Tvm  ?    I  am  of  De- 

mocritus'  opinion  for  iny  part,  I  hold  them  worthy  to  be  laughed  at;  a  company  of 
brain-sick  dizards,  as  mad  as  '"Orestes  and  Athamas,  that  they  may  go  ''ride  the 
1SS,"  and  all  sail  along  to  the  Anticyrie,  in  the  "  ship  of  fools"  for  company  together. 
I  need  ijot  much  labour  to  prove  this  which  I  say  otherwise  than  thus,  make  any 
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solemn  protestation,  or  swear,  I  think  yon  ■will  believe  me  ■without  an  oath ;  say  at 
a  word,  are  they  fools  ?  1  refer  it  to  you,  though  you  be  likewise  foola  and  madmen 
yourselves,  and  I  as  mad  to  ask  the  question ;  for  what  said  our  comical  Mercury  ? 

"  "JualumabinjaBtispelerainBipiantiaesl."       |     Ml  aland  lo  your  canaura  yel,  what  IWnk  JDUI 

But  forasmuch  as  I  undertook  at  first,  that  kingdoms,  provinces,  families,  were 
melancholy  as  well  as  private  men,  I  ■will  examine  them  in  particular,  and  that  which 
I  have  hitherto  dilated  at  random,  in  more  general  terms,  I  will  particularly  insist 
lit,  prove  with  more  special  and  evident  arguments,  testimoniea,  illustrations,  and 
that  in  brief.  '"JVunc  accipe  quare  desipiant  omnes  mgue  ac  tu.  My  first  argument 
is  borrowed  from  Solomon,  an  arrow  drawn  out  of  his  sententious  (Quiver,  Pro.  iii,  7, 
"  Be  not  wise  in  thine  own  eyes."  And  xxvi.  13,  "  Seest  thou  a  man  wise  in  his 
own  conceit?  more  hope  is  of  a  fool  than  of  him,"  Isaiah  pronounceth  a  woe 
against  such  men,  cap.  v,  2 1 , "  that  are  wise  in  their  own  eyes,  and  prudent  in  their 
own  sight."  For  hence  we  may  gather,  that  it  is  a  great  ofence,  and  men  are  much 
deceived  tbat  think  too  well  of  themselves,  an  especial  argument  to  convince  them 
of  folly.  Many  men  {saith  "Seneca)  "had  been  without  question  wise,  had  (hey 
not  had  an  opinion  that  they  had  attained  to  perfection  of  knowledge  already,  even 
before  they  had  gone  half  way,"  too  forward,  too  ripe,  prteproyari,  too  quick  and 
ready,  "cifo  pmdentes,  cito  pti,  did  marUi,  cUo  patres,  cUo  sar-erdoles,  cito  omnis 
officii  capaces  et  curiosi,  they  had  too  good  a  conceit  of  themselves,  and  thai  marred 
all;  of  their  worth,  valour,  skill,  art,leaming,  judgment,  eloquence,  their  good  parts  ; 
all  their  geese  are  swans,  and  that  manifestly  proves  them  to  be  no  better  than  foola. 
!n  former  times  they  had  but  seven  wise  men,  now  you  can  scarce  find  so  many 
fools.  Thalcs  sent  the  golden  Tripos,  which  the  fishermen  found,  and  the  oracle 
commanded  to  be  ""given  to  the  wisest,  to  Bias,  Bias  to  Solon,"  &c.  If  such  a 
thing  were  now  found,  we  should  all  fight  for  it,  as  the  three  goddesses  did  for  the 
,  golden  apple,  we  are  so  wise :  we  have  women  politicians,  children  metaphysicians ; 
every  silly  fellow  can  square  a  circle,  make  perpetual  motions,  find  the  philosopher's 
stone,  interpret  Apocalypses,  make  new  Theories,  a  new  system  of  the  world,  new 
Logic,  new  Philosophy,  &,c.  JVostra  viique  regia^  saitli  "^Petronius,  "  our  country 
is  so  full  of  deified  spirits,  divine  souls,  that  you  may  sooner  find  a  God  than  a  man 
amongst  us,"  we  think  so  well  of  ourselves,  and  that  is  an  ample  testimony  of  much 
folly. 

My  second  argument  is  grounded  upon  the  like  place  of  Scripture,  which  though 
before  mentioned  in.  effect,  yet  for  some  reasons  is  to  be  repeated  (and  by  Plato's  good 
leave,  1  may  do  it,  ^&'st6  ^oADt  pifflfioMfi'lSJwtfft)  "  Fools  (saith  David)  by  reason 
of  their  transgressions."  &c.  Fsal.  cvii.  17.  Hence  Musculus  infers  all  transgressors 
must  needs  be  fools.  So  we  read  Rom.  ii.,  "Tribulation  and  anguish  on  the  soul 
of  every  man  that  doeth  evil;"  but  all  do  evU,  And  Isaiah,  Ixv.  14,  "My  servant 
shall  sing  for  joy,  and  ^'ye  shall  cry  for  sorrow  of  heart,  and  vexation  of  mind." 
'Tis  ratiSed  by  the  common  consent  of  all  philosophers.  "Dishonesty  (saith 
Cardan)  is  nothing  else  but  folly  and  madness.  ^Prohus  qtds  nobisctmt  vivit? 
Show  me  an  honest  man,  JVemo  malus  qui  non  siullm,  'tis  Fabius'  aphorism  to  the 
same  end.  If  none  honest,  none  wise,  then  all  fools.  And  well  may  they  be  so 
accounted :  for  who  will  account  him  otherwise.  Qui  iter  adomat  in  occidenlem, 
quum  properaret  m  orientem  ?  that  goes  backward  all  his  life,  westward,  when  he  is 
bound  to  the  east?  or  hold  him  a  wise  man  (saith  ""Musculus)"  that  prefers  momen- 
tary pleasures  to  eternity,  that  spends  his  master's  goods  in  his  absence,  forthwith 
to  be  condemned  for  it  ?"  J^equiequam  sapit  qui  dbi  non  mpOf  who  will  say  that 
a  sick  man  is  wise,  that  eats  and  drinks  to  overthrow  the  temperature  of  his  body  ? 
Can  you  account  him  wise  or  discreet  that  would  wiDingly  have  his  health,  and  yet 
will  do  nothing  that  should  procure  or  continue  it?  "Theodoret,  out  of  Plotuius 
the  Platonist,  "  holds  it  a  ridiculous  thing  for  a  man  to  live  after  his  own  laws,  to  do 
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that  which  is  offensive  to  God,  and  yet  to  hope  tliat  he  should  save  liim  :  and  when 
he  voluntarily  neglects  his  own  safety,andcoiitemn3thenieana,  to  think  lobe  deliver- 
ed by  another :  who  will  say  these  men  are  wise  ? 

A  third  argument  may  be  derived  from  the  precedent,  ''all  men  are  carried  away 
wilh  passion,  discontcnl,  lust,  pleasures,  &e.,  they  generaUy  hate  those  virtues  they 
should  love,  and  love  such  vices  they  should  hate.  Therefore  more  than  melancholy, 
quite  mad,  brute  beasts,  and  void  of  reason,  so  Chrysostom  contends ;  "  or  rather 
dead  and  buried  alive,"  as  '^Philo  Judeus  concludes  it  for  a  certainty,  "  of  all  such 
that  are  carried  away  with  passions,  or  labour  of  any  disease  of  the  mind.  Where 
is  fear  and  eomow,"  there  ^'Laclantius  stiffly  maintains,  "wisdom  cannot  dwelL 

■  Eini  ciipiei,  nietuet  quoqne  potrt.. 

Qui  metuena  virii,  libet  mthi  non  eiil  iinquam.' "  " 

Seneca  and  the  rest  of  the  stoics  are  of  opinion,  that  where  is  any  the  least  perturba- 
tion, wisdom  may  not  be  found.  "  What  more  ridiculous,"  as  ^Lactantius  urges, 
"  lian  to  hear  how  Xerxes  whipped  the  Hellespont,  threatened  the  Mountain  Athos, 
and  the  like.  To  speak  ad  rem,  who  is  free  from  passion  ?  '"Mortalis  nemo  est 
quem  rum  aituigat  dolor,  Tuorhisee,  as  "Tully  determines  out  of  an  old  poem,  no 
mortal  men  can  avoid  sorrow  and  sickness,  and  sorrow  is  an  inseparable  companion 
from  melancholy.  °'C3irysostom  pleads  farther  yet,  tliat  they  are  more  than  mad, 
very  beasts,  stupified  and  void  of  common  sense  :  "  For  how  (saith  he)  shall  1  know 
thee  to  be  a  man,  when  thou  kickest  like  an  ass,  neighest  like  a  horse  after  women, 
ravest  in  lust  like  a  bull,  ravenest  like  a  bear,  stingest  like  a  scorpion,  ralcest  like  a 
wolf,  as  subtle  as  a  fox,  as  impudent  as  a  dog  f  Shall  I  say  thon  art  a  man,  that 
liast  all  the  symptoms  irf  a  beast }  How  shall  I  know  thee  to  be  a  man .'  by  thy 
shape  ?    That  affrights  me  more,  when  I  see  a  beast  in  likeness  of  a  man. 

""Senecacalls  that  of  Epicurus,  n»a^i^c«»tiioceni,  an  heroical  speech,  "A  fool  still 
begins  to  live,"  and  accounts  it  a  filthy  lightness  in  men,  every  day  to  lay  new 
fouHidations  of  their  life,  hut  who  doth  otherwise  f  One  travels,  another  builds ;  one 
for  this,  another  for  that  business,  and  old  folks  are  as  far  out  as  the  rest;  O  demen- 
tern  seneciulem,  Tully  exclaims.  Therefore  young,  old,  middle  age,  are  aD  stupid, 
and  dote, 

'^'^neas  Sylvius,  amongst  many  other,  sets  down  three  special  ways  to  find  a  fool 
by.  He  is  a  fool  lliat  seeks  that  he  cannot  find  :  he  is  a  fool  that  seeks  that,  which 
being  found  will  do  him  more  harm  than  good :  he  is  a  fool,  that  having  variety  of 
ways  to  bring  him  to  his  journey's  end,  takes  that  which  is  worst.  If  so,  melhinks 
most  men  are  fools  ;  examine  their  courses,  and  you  shall  soon  perceive  what  dizards 
and  mad  men  the  major  part  are. 

Beroaldus  will  have  drunkards,  afternoon  men,  and  such  as  more  than  ordinarily 
delight  in  drink,  to  be  mad.  The  first  pot  quenchelh  thirst,  so  Panyasis  the  poet 
determines  in  .Sihenceus,  secwida  graiiis,  horis  et  Dyonisio  :  the  second  makes  merry, 
the  third  for  pleasure,  quarla  ad  insaniam,  the  fourth  malces  them  mad.  If  this  posi- 
tion be  true,  what  a  catalogue  of  mad  men  sliall  we  have  ?  what  shall  they  be  that 
drink  four  times  four  ?  JVoniie  supra  omnem  furorem,  supra  omnein,  insanian  red- 
dunt  imanissimos  ?  I  am  of  his  opinion,  they  are  more  than  mad,  much  worse  than  " 
mad. 

The  '"Abderites  condemned  Democntus  for  amad  man,  because  he  was  sometimes 
sail,  and  soroe.timea  again  profusely  merry,  Hac  PalriA  (saith  Hippocrates)  oh  risum 
ftirere  et  insanire  dicunt,  his  countrymen  hold  him  mad  because  he  laughs  ;  ^and 
therefore  "  he  desires  him  to  advise  all  his  friends  at  Rhodes,  that  they  do  not  laugh 
too  much,  or  be  over  sad,"     Had  those  Abderites  been  conversant  with  us,  and  but 
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seen  What  *°fleeriiig  and  grinning  there  is  in  this  age,  they  would  certainly  have 
concluded,  we  had  been  all  out  of  our  wits. 

Aristotle  in  his  ethics  holds  fwlix  idemque  sapiens,  to  be  wise  and  happy,  are 
reciprocal  terms,  iorais  idemque  sapiens  lumestus.  'Tis  "  Tully's  paradox,  "  wise 
men  are  free,  but  fools  are  slaves,"  liberty  is  a  power  to  live  according  to  his  own 
laws,  as  we  will  ourselves :  who  hath  tliis  liberty?  who  is  free  f 

ResnoS  cnnidinibii!  conlemnere  honores  Whom  ^Ter'S"Mr''La°  b,  nor  bandJ  can  fright. 

nras";iKlp^Mo"n;urV™."ue%M^^^^  I     Checksbts  desire,  BwrnBhonours.just  fl«d  righl.- 

But  where  shall  such  a  man  be  found  ?  If  no  where,  then  e  diametro,  we  are  all 
slaves,  senseless,  or  worse.    JVemo  malus  fcelix.     But  no  man  is  happy  in  this  life, 

none  good,  therefore  no  man  wise.     ^Ran  quippe  honi For  one  virtue  you  shall 

find  ten  vices  in  the  same  party  ;  paud  Promethei,  multi  EpimetheL  We  may  per- 
adventm-e  usurp  the  name,  or  attribute  it  to  others  for  fiivour,  as  Carolus  Sapiens, 
Philippus  Bonus,  Lodovicus  Pius,  &c.,  and  describe  the  properties  of  a  wise  man, 
as  TuUydothan  orator,  Xenophon  Cyrus,  Castillo  o  courtier,  Galen  temperament,, 
au  aristocracy  is  described  by  politicians.     But  where  shall  such  a  man  be  found  .' 

«  Vir  honiis  at  aapiens,  quoLem  vti  tepperit  uunin     J     "A  wIbo,  a  good  msn  in  a  million, 
HtlLlbus  i  maltis  bominam  consullns  Apollo."       i       Apollo  consulled  cnuld  scarce  Had  one." 

A  man  is  a  miracle  of  himself,  but  Trismegistus  adds,  Maximum  miraeuluDi  homo 
sapiens,  a  wise  man  is  a  wonder :  multi  Thirsigeri,  paud  Baccbi. 

Alexander  when  he  was  presented  with  that  rich  and  costly  casket  of  king  Darius, 
and  every  man  advised  him  what  to  put  in  it,  he  reserved  it  to  keep  Homer's  works, 
as  the  most  precious  jewel  of  human  wit,  and  yet  **  Scaliger  upbraids  Homer's  muse, 
J^tTicem  msana  sapienii<e,  a  nursery  of  madness,  '^impudent  as  a  court  lady,  that 
blushes  at  nothmg.  Jacobus  Mycillus,  Gilbertus  Cognatus,  Erasmus,  and  almost  all 
posterity  admire-  Lucian's  luxuriant  wit,  yet  Scaliger  rejects  him  in  his  censure,  and 
calls  him  the  Cerberus  of  the  muses.  Socrates,  whom  all  the  world  so  much  mag- 
nified, is  by  Laclantius  and  Theodoret  condemned  for  a  fool.  Plutarch  extols  Sene- 
ca's wit  beyond  all  the  Greeks,  nwJ^i  secwndws,  yet '^Seneca  saith  of  himself,  "when 
I  would  solace  myself  with  a  fool,  I  reflect  upon  myself,  and  there  ]  have  him." 
Cardan,  in  his  Sixteenth  Book  of  Subtilties,  redtons  up  t^velve  super^emineiit,  acute 
philosophers,  for  wortli,  subtlety,  and  wisdom:  Archimedes,  Galen,  Vitruvius,  Ar- 
ohitas  Tarentinus,  Puclid,  Geber,  that  first  inventor  of  Algebra,  Alkindus  the  Mathe- 
matician, both  Arabians,  with  others.  But  his  triumviri  terrartan  far  beyond  the 
rest,  are  PtoIoniEeus,  Plotinus,  Hippocrates.  Scaliger  exercitat.  234,  scofis  at  this 
censure  of  his,  calls  some  of  them  carpenters  and  mechanicians,  he  makes  Galen 
Jimbriam  JRppocralis,  a  skirt  of  Hippocrates :  and  the  said  "Cai'dan  himself  else- 
where condemns  both  Galen  and  Plippoccates  for  tediousness,  obscurity,  confusion. 
Paracelsus  will  have  them  both  mere  idiots,  mfants  in  physic  and  philosophy.  Sca- 
liger and  Cardan  admire  Suisset  the  Calculator,  qui  pene  modvm  excessit  kumani  in- 
genii,  and  yet  '"Lod.  Vives  calls  them  nugas  Suisseticas  :  and  Cardan,  opposite  to 
himself  in  another  place,  contemns  those  ancients  in  respect  of  times  present,  '^Ma- 
joresque  nostras  ad  presentes  collatos  juste  pueros  appellari.  hi  conclusion,  the 
said  ""Cardan  and  Saint  Bernard  will  admit  none  mto  this  catalogue  of  wise  men, 
°'  but  only  prophets  and  apostles ;  how  they  esteem  themselves,  you  have  heard 
before.  We  are  worldly-wise,  admire  ourselves,  and  seek  for  applause :  but  hear 
Saint  ''Bernard,  quanta  magisjoras  es  sapiens,  tavto  magis  intu&^uUus  ejiceris,  &.c. 
in  mnnibus  es  prudens,  circa  teipsum  insipiens  :  the  more  wise  thou  art  to  others, 
the  more  fool  to  thyself.  I  may  not  deny  but  that  there  is  some  folly  approved,  a 
divine  fury,  a  holy  madness,  even  a  spiritual  drunkenness  in  the  saints  of  God  them- 
.  selves  ■,  sanctum,  insaniwm  Bernard  calls  it  (though  not  as  blaspheming  ^  Vorstius, 
would  ijifer  it  as  a  passion  incident  to  God  himself,  but)  femiliar  to  good  men,  as 
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that  of  Paul,  3  Cor,  "  he  was  a  fool,"  &c,  and  Rom.  ix.  he  wishelh  himself  to  be 
anathematized  for  them.  Such  is  that  drunkenness  which  Ficinus  speaks  of,  when 
the  soul  is  elevated  and  ravished  with  a  divine  taste  of  that  heavenly  nectar,  which 
poets  deciphered  by  the  sacrifice  of  Dionysius,  and  in  this  sense  with  the  poet, 
"  insanire  lubet,  as  Austin  exhorts  us,  ad  eirieiatem  se  quisgm  paret,  let's  all  be  mad 
and  ''drunk.  But  we  commonly  mistake,  and  go  beyond  our  commission,  we  reel 
to  the  opposite  part,  "we  are  not  capable  of  it,  ''and  as  he  said  of  the  Greeks,  Vos 
Graci  semper  pueri,  vos  Britanni,  Galli,  Germani,  Itali,  &c.  you  aie  a  company 
of  fools. 

Proceed  now  a  partibus  ad  fotum,  or  from  the  whole  to  parts,  and  you  shall  find 
no  other  issue,  the  parts  shall  be  sufficiently  dilated  in  this  following  Preface.  The 
whole  must  needs  follow  by  a  sorites  or  induction.  Every  multitude  is  mad, 
"^iellua  multorum  capilum,(a  many-headed  beast),  precipitate  and  rash  without 
judgment,  stuUum  animal,  a  roaring  rout.  ^  Roger  Bacon  proves  it  out  of  Aristotle, 
Vulgus  dividi  in  oppo^um  contra  aapienits,  quod  vulgo  videtvr  verum,  fahum  est ; 
that  which  the  commonalty  accounts  true,  is  most  part  false,  they  ate  still  opposite 
to  wise  men,  but  all  the  world  is  of  this  humour  (vulgus),  and  thou  thyself  art  de 
vulgo,  one  of  the  commonalty ;  and  he,  and  he,  and  so  ai«  all  the  rest ;  and  there- 
fore, as  Phocion  concludes,  to  be  approved  ia  nought  you  say  or  do,  mere  idiots 
and  asses.  Begin  then  where  you  will,  go  backivard  or  forward,  choose  out  of  the 
whole  pack,  wink  and  choose,  you  shtdl  find  them  all  alike,  "  never  a  barrel  better 
herring." 

Copernicus,  Atlas  his  successor,  is  of  opinion,  the  earth  is  a  planet,  moves  and 
shines  to  others,  as  the  moon  doth  to  us.  Diggea,  Gilbert,  Kcplenis,  Origanus,  and 
others,  defend  this  hypothesis  of  his  in  sober  sadness,  and  that  the  moon  is  inhabi- 
ted :  if  it  be  so  that  the  earth  is  a  moon,  then  are  we  also  giddy,  verligenous  and 
hinatic  within  this  sublunary  maze. 

I  could  produce  such  arguments  till  dai'k  night:  if  you  should  hear  the  rest,' 

.■Am«m=mcl«nBo™™po«.Dtve.perOl™iK>:"       |     "  ^^^^'J  ;;;;V%'^Ly  .hCt' «lf i;;"^^^^^^^^^ 

but  according  to  my  promise,  I  will  descend  to  particulars.  This  melancholy  extends 
itself  not  to  men  only,  but  even  to  vegetals  and  sensibles,  I  speak  not  of  those 
creatures  which  are  saturnine,  melancholy  by  nature,  as  lead,  and  such  like  mine- 
rals, or  those  plants,  rue,  cypress,  6tc.  and  hellebore  itself,  of  which  ™Agrippa  treats, 
fishes,  birds,  and  beasts,  hares,  conies,  dormice,  &c.,  owls,  bats,  nightbirds,  but  that 
artificial,  which  is  perceived  in  them  alL  Remove  a  plant,  it  will  pine  away,  which 
is  especially  perceived  in  date  trees,  as  you  may  read  at  large  in  Constantine's  hus- 
bandry, that  antipathy  betwixt  the  vine  and  the  cabbage,  vine  and  oil.  Put  a  bird 
in  a  cage,  he  will  die  for  suUenness,  or  a  beast  in  a  pen,  or  lake  his  young  ones  or 
companions  from  him,  and  see  what  effect  it  will  cause.  But  who  perceives  not 
these  common  passions  of  sensible  creatures,  fear,  sorrow,  &c.  Of  all  other,  dogs  are 
most  subject  to  this  malady,  insomuch  some  hold  they  dream  as  men  do,  and  through 
violence  of  melancholy  iim  mad ;  I  could  relate  many  stories  of  dogs  that  have  died 
for  grief,  and  pined  away  for  loss  of  their  masters,  but  they  are  common  in  every 
^'author. 

Kingdoms,  provinces,  and  politic  bodies  are  likewise  sensible  and  subject  to  this 
disease,  as  ^Boterus  in  his  politics  hath  proved  at  large,  "As  in  human  bodies 
(saith  he)  there  be  divers  alterations  proceeding  from  humours,  so  be  there  many  dis- 
eases in' a  commonwealth,  which  do  as  diversely  happen  from  several  distempers," 
as  you  may  easily  percieve  by  their  particular  symptoms.  For  where  you  shall  see 
the  people  civil,  obedient  to  God  and  princes,  judicious,  peaceable  and  quiet,  richj 
fortunate, "  and  flourish,  to  live  in  peace,  in  unity  and  concord,  a  country  well  tilled, 
many  fair  built  and  populous  cities,  wSi  incol<e  nitent  as  old  ^'Cato  said,  the  people 
ai'e  neat,  polite  and  terse,  Mil  bene,  heateque  vivunt,  which  our  politicians  make  the 

MVirg.  l.Eccl.3.  ups.inebrlabunlurabnber-  I  loaap.  1.1.  c.  33el  19.ejus<1.  l.Lib.IO.cap.4.  mSes 
lals  domus.  » In  PbbI.  dv.  Austin.         "In  Pis-    Lipeins  epist.         «De  politai  tlluBlttuiQ  lib.  I.  cap.  4. 
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chief  end  of  a  commonwealth ;  and  which  ^'.Srisioife  PoliU  Hi.  3,  c«j).  4,  calls  Crym- 
mune  bonam,  Polybius  lib.  6,  optahilem  et  sekclum  statum,  that  country  is  free  from 
melancholy;  as  it  was  in  Italy  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  now  in  China,  now  in  many 
other  flourishing  kingdoms  of  Etirope.  But  whereas  you  shall  see  many  discontents, 
common  grievances,  complaints,  poverty,  barbarism,  beggary,  plagues,  wars,  rebel- 
lions, seditions,  mntinies,  contentions,  idleness,  riot,  epicurism,  the  land  lie  nnlilled, 
waste,  full  of  hogs,  fens,  deserts,  Stc,  cities  decayed,  base  and  poor  towns,  villages 
depopulated,  the  people  squalid,  ugly,  uncivil ;  that  kingdom,  that  country,  must 
needs  be  discontent,  melancholy,  hath  a  sick  body,  and  iiad  need  to  be  reformed. 

Now  that  cannot  well  be  effected,  till  the  causes  of  these  maladies  be  first  removed, 
which  commonly  proceed  from  their  own  default,  or  some  accidental  inconvenience : 
as'to  be  situated  in  a  bad  clime,  too  £ir  north,  sterile,  in  a  barren  place,  as  the  desert 
of  Lybia,  deserts  of  Arabia,  places  void  of  waters,  as  those  of  Lop  and  Belgian  in 
Asia,  or  in  a  bad  air,  as  at  MlexandreUa,  Bantam.,  Pisa,  Durrazzo,  S.  John  de  JJlloa^ 
&.C.,  or  in  danger  of  the  sea's  continual  inundations,  as  in  many  places  of  the  Low 
Countries  and  elsewhere,  or  near  some  bad  neighbours,  as  Hungarians  to  Turks, 
Podolians  to  Tartars,  or  ahnost  any  bordering  countries,  they  live  in  fear  still, 
and  by  reason  of  hostile  incursions  are  oftentimes  1^11:  desolate.  So  are  cities  by 
reason  '°of  wars,  fires,  plagues,  inundations,  ^'wild  beasts,  decay  of  trades,  barred 
havens,  the  sea's  violence,  as  Antwerp  may  witness  of  late,  Syracuse  of  old,  Bnmdu- 
aium  in  Italy,  Bye  and  Dover  with  ua,  and  many  that  at  this  day  suspect  the  sm's 
fury  and  rage,  and  labour  against  it  as  the  Venetians  to  tlieir  inestimable  charge. 
But  the  most  frequent  maladies  are  such  as  proceed  from  themselves,  as  first  when 
religion  and  God's  service  is  neglected,  innovated  or  altered,  where  they  do  not  fear 
Goo,  obey  their  prince,  where  atheism,  epicurism,  sacrilege,  simony.  Sic,  and  all 
such  impieties  are  freely  committed,  that  country  cannot  prosper.  Wlien  Abraham 
came  to  Gerar,  and  saw  a  bad  land,  he  said,  sui-e  the  feat  of  God  was  not  in  that 
place.  "  Cyprian  Echovius,  a  Spanish  chorographer,  above  all  other  cities  of  Spain, 
commends  "  Borcino,  in  which  there  was  no  beggar,  no  man  poor,  &c.,  but  all  rich, 
and  in  good  estate,  and  he  gives  the  reason,  because  they  were  more  religions  than 
their  neighbours :"  why  was  Israel  so  often  spoiled  by  their  enemies,  led  into  capti- 
vity, &c.,  but  for  their  idolatry,  neglect  -of  God?8  word,  for  sacrilege,  even  for  one 
Adian's  iault  ?  And  what  shall  we  except  that  have  such  multitudes  of  Achans, 
church  robbers,  simoniacal  patrons,  Stc,  how  can  they  hope  to.  flourish,  that  neglect 
divine  duties,  that  live  most  part  like  Epicures  ? 

Qther  common  grievances  M'e  generally  noxious  to  a  body  politic ;  alteration  of 
laws  and  custoina,  breaking  privileges,  general-  expressions,  seditions,  &.c,,  observed 
by  ^Aristotle,  Bodin,  Botems,  Junius,  Amiscus,  &c.  I  will  only  point  at  some  of 
chiefesL  ^Impotetiiia  guberttandi,  atocio,  confusion,  ill  government,  which  proceeds 
from  unskilful,  slothful,  griping,  covetous,  unjust,  rash,  or  tyrannizing  magistrates, 
when  they  are  fools,  idiots,  children,  proud,  wilful,  partial,  indiscreet,  oppressors, 
giddy  heads,  tyrants,  not  able  or  unfit  to  manage  such  offices :  "  many  noble  cities 
and  flourishing  kingdoms  by  that  means  are  desolate,  the  whole  body  groans  under 
such  heads,  and  all  the  members  must  needs  be  disaffected,  as  at  this  day  those 
goodly  province  in  Asia  Minor,  &c.  groan  under  the  burthen  of  a  Turkish  govern- 
ment; and  those  vast  kingdoms  of  Muscovia,  Russia,  "under  a  tyrannizing  duke. 
Who  ever  heard  of  more  civil  and  rich  populous  countries  than  those  of  "  Greece, 
Asia  Minor,  abounding  with  all  "wealth,  multitudes  of  inhabitants,  force,  power, 
splendour  and  magnificence  ?"  and  that  miracle  of  countries,  '^  the  Holy  Land,  that 
in  so  small  a  compass  of  ground  could  maintain  ao  many  towns,  cities,  produce  so 
many  fighting  men  f  Egypt  another  paradise,  now  barbarous  and  desert,  and  almost 
waste,  by  the  deapotical  government  of  an  imperious  Turk,  mtoleraUli  serviticHs 
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jugo  premilur  ("one  saith)  not  only  fite  and  water,  goods  or  lands,  sed  ipse  spiritus 
ah  insolentissimi  vicioris  pendet  fadu,  such  is  their  slavery,  their  lives  and  souls 
depend'  upon  his  insolent  will  and  command.  A  tyrant  that  spoils  all  wheresoevei-  he 
comes,  insomuch  that  an  "historian  complains,  "if  an  old  inhabitant  should  now  see 
them,  he  would  not  know  Ihem,  if  a  traveller,  or  stmnger,  it  would  grieve  his  heait  to 
behold  ihem."  Whereas  "Aristotle  notes,  JVouie  tmactiones,  nova  oiiera  impodta,  new 
hurdens  and  exactions  daily  come  upon  them,  like  those  of  which  Zosimus,  lih.  3,  so 
grievous,  tU  viri  uxores,  paires  Jilios  proslituerent  ut  extuiloriins  e  queatu,  Stc,  they 
must  needs  he  discontent,  Idrtc  civitatvm  gemitus  et  ploratus,  as  ™Tully  holds, 
hence  come  those  complaints  and  tears  of  cities,  "  poor,  miserable,  rebellious,  and 
desperate  subjects,  as  ™HippolitU3  adds ;  and  ^as  a  judicious  countryman  of  ours 
observed  not  long  since,  in  a  survey  of  that  great  Duchy  of  Tuscany,  the  people 
lived  much  grieved  and  discontent,  as  appeared  by  their  manifold  and  manifest  com- 
plainings in  that  kind.  "  That  the  state  was  like  a  sick  body  which  had  lately  taken 
physic,  whose  humours  are  not  "yet  well  settled,  and  weakened  so  much  by  purging, 
that  nothing  was  left  but  melancholy." 

Whereas  the  princes  and  potentates  are  immoderate  in  lust,  hypocrites,  epieiices, 
of  no  religion,  hut  in  show:  Quid  hjpocrisi  fragilius?  what  so  brittle'and  uiisure'? 
what  sooner  subverts  their  estates  than  wandering  and  raging  lusts,  on  their  subjects' 
wives,  daughters  ?  to  say  no  worse.  That  they  shoidd  ficeni  prisferre,  lead  the 
way  to  all  vii'tuous  actions,  ai'e  the  ringleaders  oftentimes  of  all  mischief  and  disso- 
lute courses,  and  by  that  means  their  countries  are  plagued, '' "  and  they  themselves 
often  ruined,  banished,  or  murdered  by  conspiracy  of  their  subjects,  as  Sardanapalua- 
was,  Dionysius,  junior,  Heliogabalus,  Periander,  Pisistratus,  Tarquinius,  Timocrates, 
Childericus,  Appius  Claudius,  Andronicus,  Galeacius  Sforsia,  Alexander  Medicea,"  &o. 

Whereas  tlie  princes  or  great  men  are  malicious,  envious,  lactious,  ambitious, 
emulators,  they  tear  a  commonwealth  asunder,  as  so  many  Guelfs  and  GHelines 
disturb  the  quietness  of  it,  ^  and  with  mutual  murders  let  it  bleed  to  death ;  our  his- 
tories are  too  full  of  such  barbarous  inhumanities,  and  the  miseries  that  issue  from 

Whereas  they  belike  so  many  horse-leeches,  hungry,  griping,  corrupt,  ''covetous, 
avariiue  mancipia,  ravenous  as  wolves,  for  as  TuUy  writes :  qui  praest  prodest,  et 
qm,  pecudibus  prtsesi,  debet  eonan  utiiitaii  inservire  :  or  such  as  prefer  their  private 
before  the  public  good.  For  ae  ^'he  said  long  since,  res  privatis  puMicis  semper 
ogicere.  Or  whereas  they  be  illiterate,  ignorant,  empirics  in  policy,  uli  deesl  facwl- 
tas,  ^virtus  Uiristot,  pol.  5,  cap.  8,)  et  sdentia,  wise  only  by  inheritance,  and  in 
authority  by  Dirth-right,  favour,  or  for  their  wealth  and  titles ;  there  must  needs  be 
a  fault,  ^  a  great  defect :  because  as  an  ^  old  philosopher  affirms,  such  men  are  not 
always  fii,  "  Of  an  infinite  number,  few  alone  are  senators,  and  of  those  few,  fewer 
good,  and  of  lliat  small  number  of  honest,  good,  and  noble  men,  few  that  are  learned, 
wise,  discreet  and  sufficient,  ab]e  to  discharge  such  places,  it  must  needs  turn  to  the 
confusion  of  a  state." 

For  as  the  ''Princes  are,  so  are  the  people;  Qualis  Rex,  talis  grex  :  and  which 
^Antigonus  right  well  said  of  old,  qui  Macedonia  regem  erudii,  oirmes  eliam  suhditos 
eruditf  he  that  teachetli  the  king  of  Macedon,  teacheth  all  his  subjecls,  is  a  true 
saying  still. 


Their  examples  are  soonest  foOowed,  vices  entertained,  if  they  be  profane,  irreli- 
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gious,  Iascivioii9,riotoii3,  epicures,  factious,  covetous,  ambitious,  illiterate,  so  will  tlie 
commons  most  part  be,  idle,  unthrifta,  prone  to  lust,  drunkards,  and  therefore  poor 
and  needy  (^  Tiivia  u-tduw  l^oiti  sad  xaxov^ylav,  for  poverty  begets  sedition  and  villany) 
upon  all  occasions  ready  to  mutiny  and  rebel,  discontent  still,  complaining,  nmi> 
muring,  grudging,  apt  to  all  outrages,  thefts,  treasons,  murders,  innovations,  in  debt, 
shiflers,  cozeners,  outlaws,  Profiigatte  famm  ac  vU<s.  It  was-an  old  "politician's 
aphoriism,  "They  that  are  poor  and  bad  envy  rich,  hate  good  men, abhor  the  present 
government,  wish  for  a  new,  and  would  have  all  turned  topsy  turvy."  When  Catt- 
Dne  rebelled  in  Rome,  he  got  a  company  of  such  debauched  rogues  together,  they 
were  his  fiimiliars  and  coadjutors,  and  such  have  been  your  rebels  most  part  in  all 
ages.  Jack  Cade,  Tom  Straw,  Kette,  and  his  companions.- 

Where  they  be  generally  riotous  and  contentious,  where  tliere  be  many  discords, 
many  laws,  many  lawsuits,  many  lawyers  and  many  physicians,  it  is  a  manifest  sign 
of  a  distempered,  melancholy  state,  as  ^'  Plato  long  since  maintamed :  for  where  such 
kind  of  men  swarm,  they  will  make  more  work  for  themselves,  and  that  body  politic 
diseased,  which  was  otherwise  sound.  A  general  mischief  in  these  our  times,  an 
insensible  plague,  and  never  so  many  of  them :  "  which  are  now  multiplied  (saith 
Mat.  Geraldus,  **  a  lawyer  himself,)  aa  so  many  locusts,  not  the  parents,  but  ihe 
plagues  of  the  country,  and  for  the  mosl  part  a  supercilious,  bad,  covetous,  litigious 
generation  of  men.  ^Crumenimulga  natio,  &c.  A  purse-tmlking  nation,  a  clamor- 
ous company,  gowned  vultures,  °'5«i  ex  injuria  vivent  et  stmguine  civhttit,  tliieves 
and  seminaries  of  discord ;  worse  than  any  polers  by  the  hjghvray  side,  auri  accipi- 
tres,  aari  exierehronides,  pectmiarmtt  hamiola,  quadn^latores,  curice  haiyagonesy 
fori  tintmabala,  nwnstra  homtnum,  mangones^  &c.  tliat  take  upon  them  to  make 
peace,  bnt  ace  indeed  the  very  disturbers  of  our  peace,  a  company  of  irreligious  har- 
pies, scraping,  griping  catchpoles,  (I  mean  our  common  hungry  pettifoggers,  ^rahu~ 
las  forenses,  love  and  honour  in  tire  meantime  all  good  laws,  and  worthy  lawyers, 
that  arc  so  many  ""oracles  and  pilots  of  a  well-governed  commonwealth).  Without 
art,  without  judgment,  that  do  more  harm,  a.a'^lAvysa.iAjquam'btlla  externa^  fames, 
morMve,  than  sickness,  wars,  hunger,  diseases ;  "  and  cause  a  most  incredible  de- 
Btraclionof  a  commonwealtli,"  saith  "Sesellius,  a  famous  cirilian  sometimes  in  Paris, 
as  ivy  doth  by  an  oak,  embrace  it  so  long,  until  it  hath  got  the  heart  out  of  it,  so  do 
they  by  such  places  they  inhabit;  no  counsel  at  all,  no  justice,  no  speech  to  be  had, 
nisi  ema  fTemvlsejis,  he  must  be  fed  still,  or  else  he  is  as  mule  as  a  fish,  bet^r  open 
an  oyster  without  a  knife.  Experlo  crede  {saith  '*  Salisburiensia)  in  manus  em-um 
milUes  incidi,  et  Charon  immUis  qui  miUi  pepercit  unguam,  his  longe  clementior  est ; 
"  I  speak  out  of  experience,  I  have  been  a  thousand  times  amongst  them,  and  Charon 
himself  is  more  gentle  than  ihey ;  '  he  is  contented  with  his  single  pay,  but  they 
multiply  still,  they  are  never  satisfied,"  besides  they  have  damnificas  liaguas,  as  he 
terms  it,  nisi  funibtts  argenteis  vincias,  they  must  be  fed  to  say  nothing,  and  ^  get 
more  to  hold  their  peace  than  we  can  to  say  our  best.  They  will  speak  ^eiv  clients 
fair,  and  invite  them  to  their  tables,  but  as  he  follows  it, ' "  of  all  injustice  there  is 
none  so  pernicious  as  that  of  theirs,  which  when  they  deceive  most,  will  seem  to 
be  honest  men."  They  take  upon  them  to  bo  peacemakers,  et  fovere  causas  hmai- 
limit,  to  help  them  to  their  right,  patrocinantur  aJlictiSj '  but  all  is  for  their  own 
good,  ut  locuhs  pleniorom  exkauriaja,  they  plead  for  poor  men  gratis,  bnt  they  are 
'but  as  a  stale  to  catch  others.  If  there  be  no  jar,  ^ they  can  make  a  jar,  out  of  the 
■  law  itself  find  still  some  quirk  or  other,  to  set  them  at  odds,  and  continue  causes  so 
long,  lustra  aliquot,  1  know  not  how  many  years  before  the  cause  is  heard,  and 
jwhen  'da  judged  and  deterromed  by  reason  of  some  tricks  and  erijors,  it  is  as  fresh 
;to  be^,  atlBT  twice  seven  years  sometimes,  as  it  was  at  first ;  and  so  they  prolong 
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time,  delay  suits  till  ihey  have  enriched  themselves,  and  beggared  their  clients.  And, 
as  '  Cato  inveighed  against  Isocrates'  scholars,  we  may  justly  lax  our  wrangling  law- 
yers, they  do  consenescere  i»  lidlms,  are  so  liligious  and  busy  here  on  earth,  that  I 
think  Ihey  will  plead  their  client's  causes  hereaiter,  some  of  them  in  hell.'  '  Simlerus 
complains  amongst  the  Suisseres  of  the  advocates  in  his  time,  that  when  they  should 
make  an  end,  ihey  began  controversies,  and  "  protract  their  causes  many  years,  per- 
suading them  tlieir  title  is  good,  till  their  patrimonies  be  consumed,  and  that  Ihey 
have  spent  more  in  seeking  flian  the  thing  is  worth,  or  they  shall  get  by  the  recovery." 
So  that  he  that  goes  to  law,  as  the  proverb  is,  'holds  a  wolf  by  die  ears,  or  as  a 
sheep  in  a  storm  runs  for  shelter  to  a  brier,  if  he  prosecute  his  cause  he  is  consumed, 
if  he  surcease  his  suit  he  loseth  all;  ^what  difference  f  They  had  wont  heretofore, 
saith  Austin,  to  end  matters,  per  commwnes  arhitros  ;  and  so  in  Switzerland  (we  are 
informed  by  '"Simlerus),  "they  had  some  common  arbitrators  or  daysmen  in  every 
town,  that  made  a  friendly  composition  betwixt  man  and  man,  and  he  much  wonders 
at  their  honest  simplicity,  that  could  keep  peace  so  well,  and  end  swch  great  causes 
by  that  means.  At  "Fez  in  Africa,  ihey  have  neither  lawyers  nor  advocates  ;  but 
if  there  be  any  controversies  amongst  them,  both  parties  plaintiff  and  defendant  come 
to  their  Alfakuis  or  chief  jndge,  "  and  at  once  without  any  farther  appeals  or  pitiful 
delays,  the  cause  is  heard  and  ended."  Our  forefathers, as  '^a  worthy  chorographer 
of  ours  observes,  had  wont  pauculis  CTuculis  aureis,  with  a  few  golden  crosses,  and 
lines  in  verse,  make  all  conveyances,  assurances.  And  such  was  the  candour  and 
integrity  of  succeeding  ages,  that  a  deed  (as  I  have  oft  seen)  to  convey  a  whole 
manor,  was  impUcite  contamed  in  some  twenty  lines  or  thereabouts ;  like  that  scede 
or  Sytala  Laconica,  so  much  renowned  of  old  in  all  contracts,  which  "TuUy  so 
earnestly  commends  to  Atticits,  Plutarch  in  his  Lysander,  Aristotle  polit. :  Thucy- 
dides,  lib.  1,  "Diodorus  and  Suidus  approve  and  magnify,  for  that  laconic  brevity 
in  this  kind;  and  well  they  might,  for,  according  to  ''TertuUian,  ceria  sunt  paucis, 
there  is  much-  more  certainty  in  fewer  words.  And  so  was  it  of  old  throughout : 
but  now  raany-skins  of  parchment  will  scarce  serve  turn ;  he  that  buys  and  sells 
a  house,  must  have  a  house  full  of  writings,  there  be  so  many  circttmstances,  so 
many  words,  such  tautological  repetitions  of  all  particulars  (to  avoid  cavUIation  they 
say) ;  but  we  find  by  our  woful  experience,  that  to  subde  wits  it  is  a  cause  of  much 
more  contention  and  variance,  and  scarce  any  conveyance  so  accurately  penned  by 
one,  which  another  will  not  find  a  crack  in,  or  cavU  at ;  if  any  one  word  be  mis- 
placed, any  little  errof,  all  is  disannulled.  That  which  is  a  law  to-day,  is  none  to- 
morrow ;  that  'which  is  sound  in  one  man's  opinion,  is  most  faulty  to  another ;  that 
in  conclusion,  here  is  nothing  amongst  us  but  contention  and  confusion,  we  bandy 
one  against  another.  And  that  which  long  since  -"Plutarch  complained  of  them  in 
Asia,  may  be  verified  in  onr  times.  "  These  men  here  assembled,  come  not  to  sacri- 
fice to  their  gods,  to  offer  Jupiter  their  first-fruits,  or  merriments  to  Bacchus ;.  but  an 
yearly  diseiae  exasperating  Asia  hath  brought  tliem  hither,  to  make  an  end  of  their 
controversies  and  lawsuits."  Tis  muUUudo  perdentium  et  perenntium,  a  destructive 
rout  that  seek  one  another's  ruin.  Such  most  part  are  our  ordinary  suitors,  termers, 
clients,  new  stirs  every  day,  mistakes,  errors,  cavils,  and  at  tliis  present,  as  1  have 
heaxd  in  some  one  court,  I  know  not  how  many  thousand  causes  :  no  person  free, 
no  title  almost  good,  with  such  bitterness  in  following,  so  many  slights,  procrastina- 
tions, delays,  forgery,  such  cost  (for  infinite  sums  are  inconsiderately  spent),  violence 
and  malice,  I  know  not  by  whose  fault,  lawyers,  clients,  laws,  both  or  all ;  but  as 
Paul  reprehended  the  "Corinthians  long  since,  1  may  more  positively  infer  now  : 
"  There  is  a  fcult  amongst  you,  and  I  speak  it  to  your  shame.  Is. there  not  a  "wise 
man  amongst  you,  to  judge  betweeii  his  brethren  ?  but  that  a  brother  goes  to  law 
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witli  a  brother."     And  "  Christ's  counsel  concerning  lawsuits,  was  never  so  fit  to  be 

inculcated  as  iii  this  age  ;  ^^  Agree  with  thine  adversary  quickly,"  &c,  Matth.  v.  25. 

1  could  repeat  many  such  particular  grievances)  which  must  disturb  a  body  politic, 

■  To  shut  up  all  in  brief,  where  good  govenimeut  is,  prudent  aud  wise  princes,  there 
all  things  thrive  and  prosper,  peace  and  happiness  js  in  that  laad  :  where  it  is  other- 
wise, all  tilings  are  ugly  to  bdiold,  ineult,  barbarous,  uncivil,  a  paradise  is  turned  to 
a  wilderness.  This  island  amongst  the  rest,  our  next  neighbours  the  French  and 
Germans,  may  be  a  sufficient  witness,  that  in  a  short  time  by  that  prudent  policy  of 
the  Romans,  was  brought  from  barbarism;  see  but  what  Ceesar  reports  of  us,  and 
Tacitus  of  lixose  old  Germans,  they  were  once  as  uncivil  as  they  in  Vir^nia,  yet  by 
planting  of  colonies  and  good  laws,  they  became  from  barbarous  outlaws, "to  be  ftill 
of  rich  and  populous  cities,  as  now  Ihey  are,  and  most  flourishing  kingdoms.  Even 
so  might  Virginia,  and  those  wild  Irish  have  been  civilized  long  since,  if  that  order 
had  been  heretofore  taken,  which  now  begins,  of  planting  colonies,  &c.  1  have  read 
a ''discourse,  printed  amio  1613.  "Discovering  the  true  causes  why  Ireland  was 
never  entirely  subdued,  or  brought  under  obedience  to  the  crown  of  England,  until 
the  beginning  of  his  Majesty's  happy  reign."  Yet  if  his  reasons  were  tlioroughly 
scanned  by  a  judicious  politician,  I  am  afraid  he  would  not  altogether  be  approved, 
but  that  it  would  turn  to  the  dishonour  of  our  nation,  to  suffer  it  to  lie  so  long  ■(vaste. 
Tea,  and  if  some  travellers  should  see  (to  come  nearer  home)  those  rich,  united  pro- 
vinces of  Holland,  Zealand,  &.c.,  over  against  us ;  those  neat  cities  aud  populous 
towns,  full  of  most  industrious  artificers,  ''so  much  land  recovered  from  the  sea,  and 
so  painfully  preserved  by  those  artificial  inventions,  so  wonderfully  approved,  as  that 
of  Bemater  in  Holland,  wt  nihil  huic  par  tmt  smile  irwenias  in  toto  orhe,  saitii  Bertius 
the  geographer,  all  the  world  cannot  match  it,  "so  many  navigable  channels  from 
place  to  place,  made  by  men's  hands,  &c.  and  on  the  other  side  so  many  tliousand 
acres  of  our  fens  lie  drowned,  our  cities  tlim,  aud  those  vile,  poor,  and  ugly  to  behold 
in  respect  of  theirs,  our  trades  decayed,  our  still  running  rivers  stopped,  and  tfial  bene- 
ficial use  of  ti-ansporlation,  wholly  neglected,  so  many  havens  void  of  ships  and 
towns,  so  many  parks  and  forests  for  pleasure,  barren  heaths,  so  many  villages 
depopulated,  &c.  I  think  sure  he  would  find  some  fault. 

I  may  not  deny  but  that  this  nation  of  ours,  dolh  iene  audirB  apud  eMeros,  is  a 
most  noble,  a  most  flourishing  kingdom,  by  common  consent  of  all  ''geographers, 
historians,  politicians,  'tis  unica  velui  arx,  and  which  Q,uintius  Jn  Livy  said  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Peloponnesus,  may  be  well  applied  to  us,  we  are  testudines  teslA  sud 
inelusi,  like  so  many  tortoises  in  our  shells,  safely  defended  by  an  angry  sea,  as  a 
wall  on  all  sides.  Our  island  hath  many  such  honourable  eulogiums ;  and  as  a 
learned  countryman  of  ours  right  well  hath  it,  '^l"  Ever  since  the  Kovmans  first  coming 
into  England,  tliLs  country  both  for  military  matters,  and  all  other  of  civility,  hath 
been  paralleled  with  the  most  ilourishing  kingdoms  of  Europe  and  our  Christian 
world,"  a  blessed,  a  rich  country,  and  one  of  the  fortunate  isles :  and  for  some 
things  ^preferred  before  other  countries,  for  expert  seamen,  our  laborious  discover- 
ies, art  of  navigation,  true  merchants,  they  carry  the  bell  away  from  all  other  nations, 
eve  tl  e  Portugals  and  Hollanders  themselves ;  "*«  without  all  fear,"  saith  Boteras, 
"  f  ro  V  ng  the  ocean  winter  and  summer,  and  two  of  their  captains,  with  no  less 
valo  tl  ai  fortune,  have  sailed  round  about  the  world."  ^"We  have  besides  many 
part  c  la  blessings,  which  out  neighbours  wmit,  the  Gospel  truly  preached,  church 
disc  pi  e  established,  long  peace  and  quietness  free  from  eiiactions,  foreign  fears, 
invas  ons  domestical  seditions,  well  manured, "  fortified  by  art,  and  nature,  and  now 
most  I  api  y  in  that  fortunate  union  of  England  and  Scotland,  which  our  forefathers 

.  have  laboured  to  elFect,  and  desired  to  see.    But  in  which  we  excel  all  others,  a 
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\v^e,Iearne(!,  religioMs  king,  another  Numa  a  econd  A  gu  us,  a  tme  Josiah ;  most 
worthy  senatora,  a  learned  clergy,  an  obeclie  n    o  dl  j    %c.    Yet  amongst  many 

roses,  some  thiistlea  grow,  some  bad  weeds  inA  enorm  es  hich  much  disturb  the 
peace  of  this  body  politic,  echpse  the  hono  ur  a  d  ^lo  j  of  it,  lit  to  be  roofed  oiitf 
and  with  all  speed  to  be  reformed. 

,  The  first  is  idleness,  by  reason  of  which  ve  1  a  e  mai  y  swarms  of  rogues,  and 
beggars,  thieves,  drunkards,  and  discontented  per.oii^  (whom  Lycurgus  in  Fiularch 
calls  nwrhos  reipublicts,  the  boils  of  the  commoawEalth),  many  poor  people  in  all 
our  towns.  CivUates  igtwbiles,  as  ^Polydore  calls  them,  baae-biult  cities,  inglorious, 
poor,  small,  rare  in  sight,  ruinous,  and  thin  of  inhabitants.  Our  land  is  fertile  we  may 
not  deny,  full  of  all  good  things,  and  why  doth  it  not  then  abound  with  cities,  as  well 
as  Italy,  France,  Germanyj  the  Low  Countries  ?  because  their  policy  hath  been  othep- 
wise,  and  we  are  not  so  thrifty,  circumspect,  indusirious.  Idleness  is  the  maltis 
genius  of  our  nation.  For  as  "^Boletus  justly  argues,  fertility  of  a  country  is  not 
enough,  except  art  and  industry  be  joined  unto  it,  according  to  Aristotle,  riches  are 
either  natural  or  artificial ;  natural  are  good  land,  fair  mines,  &c.  artificial,  are  manu- 
fectiires,  coins,  &c.  Many  kingdoms  arc  fertile,  but  thin  of  inhabitants,  as  that 
Duchy  of  Piedmont  in  Italy,  which  Leander  Albertus  so  much  magnifies  for  com, 
wine,  frails,  &c.,  yet  nothing  near  so  populous  as  those  which  are  more  barren. 
*"'  England,"  saiUi  he,  "  London  only  excepted,  hath  never  a  populous  city,  and  yet 
a  fruitful  country.  I  find  46  cities  and  walled  towns  in  Alsatia,  a  small  province  in 
Germany,  50  caslles,  an  infinite  number  of  villages,  no  ground  idle,  no  not  rocky 
places,  or  tops  of  hills  are  untillecl,  as  °^Munster  informeth  us.  In  ^"Greichgea,  a 
a  small  territory  on  the  Wecker,  24  Italian  miles  over,  I  read  of  20  walled  towns, 
innumerable  villages,  each  one  containing  150  houses  most  part,  besides  castles  and 
noblemen's  palaces.  I  observe  in  "Turinge  in  Dutchland  (twelve  miles  over  by 
their  scale)  12  counties,  and  in  ihem  144  cities,  2000  villages,  144  towns,  250  cas- 
tles. In  ^'Bavaria  34  cities,  46  towns,  &c.  '^Portugallia  inieramnis,  a  smedl  plot 
of  ground,  hath  1460  parishes,  130  monasteries,  300  bridges.  Malla,  a  barren  island, 
yields  20,000  inhabitauls.  But  of  all  the  rest,  I  admire  Lues  Guicciardine's  relations  of 
the  Low  Countries,  Holland  hath  26  cities,  400  great  villages.  Zealand  10  cities,  102 
parishes.  Brabant  26  cities,  102  parishes.  Flanders  28  cities,  90  towns,  1154  villages, 
besides  abbeys,  castles,  &c.  The  liow  Countries  generally  have  three  cities  at  least 
for  one  of  ours,  and  those  far  more  populous  and  rich :  and  what  is  the  cause,  but  iJieir 
industry  and  excellency  in  all  manner  of  trades .'  Their  commerce,  which  is  main- 
tained bya  multitude  of  tradesmen,  so  many  excellent  channels  made  by  art  and  oppOT- 
tunc  havens,  to  which  they  build  their  cities  ;  all  which  we  have  in  like  measure,  or 
at  least  may  have.  But  their  chiefest  loadstone  which  draws  a!I  manner  of  commerce 
and  merchandise,  which  maintains  their  present  estate,  is  not  fertility  of  soil,  but 
industry  that  enricheth  them,  ihe  gold  mines  of  Pent,  or  Nova  Ilispania  may  not 
compare  with  ihem.  They  have  neither  gold  nor  silver  of  their  own,  wine  nor  oil, 
or  scarce  any  com  growing  in  those  united  provinces,  little  or  no  wood,  tin,  lead, 
iron,  silk,  wool,  any  stuff  almost,  or  metal ;  and  yet  Hungary,  Transylvania,  that 
brag  of  their  mines,  fertile  England  cannot  compare  with  them.  I  dare  boldly  say, 
that  neither  France,  Tarenlum,  Apulia,  Lombardy,  or  any  part  of  Italy,  Valentia  in 
Spain,  or  that  pleasant  Andalusia,  vrith  their  excellent  fruits,  wine  and  oil,  two  har- 
vests, no  not  any  part  of  Europe  is  so  flourishing,  so  rich,  so  populous,  so  full  of 
good  ships,  of  well-built  cities,  so  abounding  with  all  things  necessary  for  the  use  of 
man.  'Tia  our  Indies,  an  epitome  of  China,  and  all  byreasonof  tlieir  industry,  good 
policy,  and  commerce.  Industry  is  a  ioad-stone  to  draw  all  good  things ;  that  aione 
makes  countries  flourish,  cities  populous,  '"and  will  enforce  by  reason  of  much  ma- 
nure, which  necessarily  follows,  a  barren  soil  to  be  fertile  and  good,  as  sheep,  saitli 
"  Dion,  mend  a  bad  pasture. 

Tell  me  politicians,  why  is  that  fruitful  Palestina,  noble  Greece,  Egypt,  Asia 
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Minor,  so  much  decayed,  ijiid  (mere  carcases  now)  feUen  from  that  they  were  ?  The 
ground  is  the  same,  but  the  government  is  altered,  the  people  are  grown  slothful, 
idle,  their  good,  husbandry,  policy,  and  industry  is  decayed.  JVonfaligala  aut  effata 
himus^  as  °  Columella  well  informs  Sylvinus,  sed  nostra  fit  inertid,  &c.  May  a  man 
believe  that  which  Aristotle  in  his  politics,  Pausanias,  Sisphanua,  Sophianus,  Gerbe- 
]i«3  relate  of  old  Greece  ?  I  find  heretofore  70  cities  in  Epirus  overthrown  by  Paulus 
^milius,  a  goodly  province  in  times  past,  "now  leii  desolate  of  good  towns  and  al- 
most inhabitants.  Sisty-lwo  cities  in  Macedonia  in  Slrabo'a  time.  I  find  30  in  Laconia, 
but  now  scarce  so  many  villages,  sailh  Gerbelius.  If  any  man  from  Mount  Taygetns 
should  view  the  coimtry  round  about,  and  see  tot  delidas,  tot  urhes  per  Pelopone- 
sum  d'lspersas,  so  many  delicate  and  brave  built  cities  with  such  cost  and  exquisite 
cmming,  so  neatly  set  out  in  Peloponnesus,  "he  should  perceive  them  now  ruinous 
and  overthrown,  burnt,  waste,  desolate,  and  laid  level  with  tlie  ground.  Incredibile 
dictu,  &c.  And  as  he  laments,  Quis  taliafando  Temperet  a  lachrymis?  Qins  iam 
durus  atU  ferreus,  (so  he  prosecutes  it).^^  Who  is  he  that  can  sufficiently  condole 
and  commiserate  these  ruins  ?  Where  are  those  4000  cities  of  Egypt,  those  100 
cities  in  Crete  f  Are  they  now  come  to  two  E  What  s^th  Pliny  and  ^ian  of  old 
Italy  ?  There  were  in  former  ages  1106  cities :  Blondus  and  Machiavel,  both  grant 
them  now  nothing  near  so  populons,  and  fidl  of  good  towns  as  in  the  time  of  Au- 
gustus (for  now  Leauder  Albertus  can  find  but  300  at  most),  and  if  we  may  give 
credit  to  "Livy,  not  then  so  strong  and  puissant  as  of  old;  "They  mustered  70 
Legions  in  former  times,  which  now  the  known  world  will  scarce  yield.  Alexander 
bnUt  70  cities  in  a  short  space  for  his  part,  our  Sultans  and  Turks  demolish  twice 
as  many,  and  leave  all  desolate.  Many  will  not  believe  but  that  our  island  of  Great 
Britain  is  now  more  populous  than  ever  it  was ;  yet  let  them  road  Bede,  Leland  and 
others,  they  shall  find  it  most  flourished  in  the  Saxon  Heptarchy,  and  in  the  Con- 
queror's time  was  far  better  inhabited,  than  at  this  present.  See  that  Doomsday 
Book,  and  show  me  those  thousands  of  parishes,  which  are  now  decayed,  cities 
ruined,  villages  depopulated,  Stc.  The  lesser  the  territory  is,  commonly,  the  richer 
it  1.3.,  Parvus  sed  herie  cultus  ager.  As  those  Athenian, 'LacedEemoniSn,  Arcadian, 
Aelian,  Sycionian,  Messenian,  &c.  commonwealths  of  Greece  make  ample  proof,  as 
those  imperial  cities  and  free  slates  of  Germany  may  witness,  those  Cantons  of  Swit- 
zers,  Rheti,  Grisons,  Walloons,  Territories  of  Tuscany,  Luke  and  Senes  of  old.  Pied- 
mont, Mantua,  Venice  in  Italy,  Ragusa,  &c. 

That  prince  therefore  as,  "Botems  adviseth,  that  will  have  a  rich  country,  and 
feir  cities,  let  him  get  good  trades,  privileges,  painful  inhabitants,  artificers,  and  suffer 
no  rude  matter  unwrought,  as  tin,  iron,  wool,  lead,  &c.,  to  be  ttansported  out  of  his 
country, — "-a  thing  in  part  seriously  attempted  amongst  us,  but  not  effected.  And 
because  industry  of  men,  and  multitude  of  trade  so  much  avails  to  the  ornament  and 
enriching  of  a  kuigdom;  those  ancient ''' Massilians  would  admit  no  man  into  their 
city  that  had  not  some  trade.  Selym  the  first  Turkish  emperer  procured  a  thousand 
good  artificers  to  be  brought  from  Tauris  to  Constantinople,  The  Polanders  indented 
with  Henry  Duke  of  Anjou,  their  new  chosen  king,  to  bring  with  him  an  hundred 
families  of  artificers  mto  Poland.  James  the  first  in  Scotland  (as  ^"Buchanan  writes) 
sent  for. the  best  artificers  he  could  get  in  Europe,  and  gave  them  great  rewards  to 
leach  his  subjects  their  several- trades.  Edward  the  Third,  our  most  renowned 
king,  to  his  eternal  memory,  brought  clothing  first  into  this  island,  transporting 
some  families  of  artificers  from  Gaunt  hither.  How  many  goodly  cities  could  I 
reckon  up,  that  thrive  wholly  by  trade,  where  thousands  of  inhabitants  live  singular 
.  well  by  their  fingers'  ends  :  As  Florence  in  Italy  by  making  cloth  of  gold  ;  great 
Milan  by  silk,  and  ail  curious  works  ;  Arras  in  Artois  by  those  feir  hangings ;  many 
cities  in  Spain,  many  in  France,  Germany,  have  none  other  maintenance,  especially 
those  within  the  land.    °' Mecca,  in  Arabia  Petrtea,  stands  in  a  most  unfruitful  coun- 

eihaasied,  bul  has  hetome  barren  throiigli  ourslolh.  qaaavirraliodle,  &c.  "Polil.  1,  J.  0.8.  «Por 
«  Uodle  urblbus  desaluiir,  c(  magnn  et  paits  incolla    dyelai  ofcloihs,  and  dreEBlng,  &c.  «•  VnLe^  1.  3. 
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try,  that  wants  ■\vater,  amongst  the  rocks  (as  Vertomanus  describes  it),  and  yet  it  is 
a  most  elegant  and  pleasant  city,  by  reason  of  tlie  traffic  of  the  east  and  west, 
Onnus  in  Persia  is  a  most  faraouis  mart-town,  hath  nought  else  but  the  opportunity 
of  tlie  haven  to  make  it  flourish.  Corinth,  a  noble  city  (Lumen  GreciEe,  Tully  calls 
it)  the  Eye  of  Greece,  by  reason  of  Cenchreas  and  Lecheus,  those  excellent  ports, 
drew  all  that  traffic  of  the  Ionian  and  jEgean  seas  to  it ;  and  yet  the  country  about 
it  was  cwrva  et  supercUiosa,  as  '^Strabo  terms  it,  rugged  and  harsh.  We  may  say 
the  same  of  Athena,  Actium,  Thebes,  Sparla,  and  most  of  those  towns  in  Greece. 
Nuremberg  in  Germany  is  sited  in  a  most  barren  soil,  yet  a  noble  imperial  city,  by 
tlie  sole  industry  of  artificers,  and  cunning  trades,  they  draw  the  riches  of  most  coun- 
tries to  them,  80  expert  in  mamifectures,  tfiat  as  Sallust  long  since  gave  out  of  the  like, 
Sedem  attimce  ia  extremis  di^tia  habettt,  their  soul,  or  intelleclus  agens,  was  placed  in 
their  lingers'  end ;  and  so  we  may  say  of  Basil,  Spire,  Cambiay,  Frankfort,  &.c.  It  is 
almost  incredible  to  speak  what  some  write  of  Mexico  and  the  cities  adjoining  to  it, 
no  place  in  the  world  at  their  first  discovery  more  populous,  ^  Mat.  Eicciua,  the 
Jesuit,  and  some  others,  relate  of  the  industry  of  the  Chmese  most  populous  coun- 
tries, not  a  beggar  or  an  idle  person  to  be  seen,  and  how  by  that  means  they  prosper 
and  flourish.  We  have  the  same  means,  able  bodies,  pliant  wits,  matter  of  all  sorts, 
wool,  flax,  iron,  tin,  lead,  wood,  Stc,  many  excellent  subjects  to  work  upon,  only 
industry  is  wanting.  We  send  our  heat  commodities  beyond  the  sees,  which  they 
make  good  use  of  to  their  necessities,  set  themselves  a  work  about,  and  severally 
improve,  sending  the  same  to  us  back  at  dear  rales,  or  else  make  toys  and  baubles 
of  the  tafls  of  them,  which  they  self  to  us  again,  at  as  great  a  reckoning  as  the 
whole.  In  most  of  our  cities,  some  few  excepted,  like  ''Spanish  loiterers,  we  live 
wholly  by  tippling-inns  and  ale-houses.    Malting  are  their  best  ploughs,  flieir  great- 


est tmffic  to  sell  de.  '^Meteran  and  some  othera  object  to  us,  that  w 
so  industrious  aa  the  Hollanders :  "  Manual  trades  (saith  he)  which  are  n 
rious  or  troublesome,  are  wholly  exercised  by  stnmgers  :  they  dwell  in  a  se; 
fisli,but  they  are  so  idle,  they  will  not  catch  so  much  as  shall  serve  their  on 
but  buy  it  of  their  neighbours."  Tush"  Mare  libenmt,  they  fish  under  oi 
and  sell  it  to  us  when  they  have  done,  at  their  own  prices. 


I  am  ashamed  to  hear  this  objected  by  strangers,  and  know  not  how  to  answer  it. 

Amongst  our  towns,  there  is  only  "London  tiiat  bears  the  face  of  a  city,  '^Epitome 
BritamiieZy  a  famous  emporium,  second  to  none  beyond  seas,  a  noble  mart :  but  sola 
crescit,  decreseetitibus  aliis ;  and  yet,  in  my  slender  judgment,  defective  in  many 
things.  The  rest  (''some  few  excepted)  are  in  mean  estate,  ruinous  most  part,  poor, 
and  full  of  beggars,  by  reason  of  their  decayed  trades,  neglected  or  bad  policy,  idle- 
ness of  iJieir  inhabitants,  riot,  which  had  rather  beg  or  loiter,  and  be  ready  to  starve, 
tiian  work. 

I  cannot  deny  but  that  something  may  be  said  in  defence  of  our  cities, ""  that  they 
are  not  so  fair  built,  (for  the  sole  magnificence  of  this  kingdom  (concerning  bufld- 
ings)  hath  been  of  old  in  those  Norman  castles  and  religious  houses,)  so  rich,  thick 
sited,  populous,  as  in  some  other  countries ;  besides  the  reasons  Cardan  gives,  Suhtil. 
Lib.  11.  we  want  wine  and  oil,  their  two  harvests,  we  dwell  in  a  colder  air,  and  for 
that  cause  must  a  little  more  liberally  ^'feed  of  flesh,  as  all  northern  countries  do  : 
our  provisions  will  not  therefore  extend  to  the  maintenance  of  so  many ;  yet  notwith- 
standing we  have  matter  of  all  sorts,  an  open  sea  for  traffic,  as  well  as  the  rest, 
goodly  havens.     And  how  can  we  excuse  our  negligence,  our  riot,  drunkenness.  Etc., 
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and  such  enormities  fliat  follow  it  ?  We  have  excellent  laws  enacted,  you  will  say, 
severe  statutes,  houses  of  correction,  8ic,,  to  small  purpose  it  seems ;  it  is  not  houses 
will  serve,  but  cities  of  correction ;  '"our  trades  generally  ought  to  bo  reformed,  wants 
supplied.  In  other  CountriM  they  have  the  same  grievances,  I  confess,  but  that  doth 
not  excuse  us,  °*wants,  defects, enormities,  idle  drones,  tumults,  discords,  contention, 
law-suits,  many  laws  made  against  them  to  repress  those  innumerable  brawls  and 
law-suits,  excess  in  apparel,  diet,  decay  of  tillage,  depopulations,  "especially  against 
rogues,  beggars,  Egyptian  vagabonds  (so  termed  at  least)  which  have  "swarmed  all 
over  Germany,  France,  Italy,  Poland,  as  you  may  read  in  ^Munster,  Cranzius,  and 
Aventinus ;  as  those  Tartars  and  Arabians  at  this  day  do  in  the  eastern  counliies  : 
yet  such  has  been  the  iniquity  of  all  ages,  as  it  seems  to  small  purpose.  JVemo  in 
nostrd  civitale  mendieus  eslo,"  saith  Plato :  he  will  have  them  pui-ged  from  a  *' com- 
monwealth, '"'as  a  bad  humour  from  the  body,"  that  are  like  so  many  ulcers  and 
boils,  and  must  be  cured  before  the  melancholy  body  can  be  eased. 

What  Carolus  Magnus,  the  Chinese,  the  Spaniards,  the  duke  of  Saxony  and  many 
other  slates  have  decreed  in  this  case,  read  ^miseus,  cap.  19;  Bote7tts,Ubro8,cap'.2; 
Osorius  de  Ruhusgest.  Emim.lib.  11,  When  a  country  is  overstocked  with  people, 
as  a  pasture  is  oft  overlaid  with  cattle,  they  had  wont  in  former  times  to  disburden 
themselves,  by  sending  out  colonies,  or  by  wars,  as  those  old  Romans ;  or  by  em- 
ploying them  at  home  about  some  public  buildings,  as  bridges,  road-ways,  for  which 
those  Romans  were  femous  in  this  island ;  as  Augustus  Csesar  did  in  Rome,  the 
Spaniards  in  their  Indian  mines,  as  at  Potosi  in  Peru,  where  some  30,000  men  are 
still  at  work,  6O0O  furnaces  ever  boiling,  &c.  "aqueducts,  bridges,  havens,  those 
Btupend  works  of  Trajan,  Claudius,  at  "Ostium,  Dioclesiani  Therma,  Fucinus  Lacus, 
that  Pira:um  in  Athens,  made  by  Themistocles,  ampitheatrums  of  curious  marble, 
as  at  Verona,  Civitas  Philippi,  and  Heraclea  in  Thrace,  those  Appian  and  Fla- 
minian  ways,  prodigious  works  all  may  witness ;  and  rather  than  they  should  be 
"idle,  as  those  '* Egyptian  Pharaohs,  Maris,  and  Sesostris  did,  to  task  their  subjects 
to  build  unnecessary  pyramids,  obelisks,  labyrinths,  channels,  lakes,  gigantic  works 
all,  to  divert  them  from  rebellion,  riot,  drunkenness,  ''''Quo  scilicet  alanlur  et  ne 
v'agando  laborare  desuescajU. 

Another  eye-sore  is  that  want  of  conduct  and  navigable  rivers,  a  great  blemish  as 
"Eotenis,  '"Hippolitus  a  Collibus,  and  other  politicians  hold,  if  it  be  neglected  in  a 
commonwealth.  Admirable  cost  and  charge  is  bestowed  in  the  Low  Countries  on 
this  behalf,  in  the  dutchy  of  Milan,  territory  of  Padua,  in  "France,  Italy,  China, 
and  so  likewise  about  corrivations  of  water  to  moisten  and  refresh  barren  grounds, 
to  drain  fens,  bogs,  and  moors.  Masainissa  made  many  inward  parts  of  Barbary 
and  ISumidia  in  Africa,  before  his  time  incult  and  horeid,  fruitful  and  bartable  by  this 
means.  Great  industry  is  generally  used  all  over  the  eastern  countries  in  this  kind, 
especially  in  Egypt,  about  Babylon  and  Damascus,  as  Vertomannus  and  "Gotardus 
Arlhus  relate  ;  about  Barcelona,  Segovia,  Murcia,  and  many  other  places  of  Spain, 
Milan  in  Italy;  by  reason  of  which,  their  soil  is  much  impoverished,  and  infinite 
/  commodities  arise  to  the  inhabitants. 

.  The  Turks  of  late  attempted  to  cut  that  Isthmus  betwixt  Africa  and  Asia,  which 
"Sesostris  and  Darius,  and  some  Pharaohs  of  Egypt  had  formerly  undertaken,  but 
with  ill  success,  as  ™Diodorus  Siculus  records,  and  Phny,  for  that  Red-sea  being 
three  "cubits  higher  than  Egypt,  would  have  drowned  all  the  country,  cicpto  des- 
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Uterant,  tliey  left  off;  yet  as  the  same  ^^Diodonis  writes,  Ptolemy  renewed  the 
work  many  years  after,  and  absolved  in  it  a  more  opportune  place. 

That  Isthmus  of  Corinth  was  hkewise  undertaken  to  be  made  navigable  by  Deme- 
tiius,  by  Julius  Cfesar,  Nero,  Domitian,  Herodes  jVtlicus,  to  make  a  speedy '^passage, 
and  leas  dangerous,  from  the  Ionian  and  .ffigean  seas ;  but  because  it  could  not  be 
so  well  effected,  the  Pcloponnesians  built  a  wall  like  our  Ficts'  wall  about  Schas- 
nute,  where  Neptune's  temple  stood,  and  in  the  shortest  cut  over  the  lathmiis,  of 
which  Diodorus,  lib.  II.  Herodotus,  lib.  8.  Vran.  Our  latter  writers  call  it  Hexa- 
milium,  which  Amuratli  tlie  Turk  demolished,  the  Venetians,  anno  1453,  repaired 
ill  15  days  with  30,000  men.  Some,  saith  Acosla,  would  have  a  passage  cut  from 
Panama  to  Hombre  de  Dios  in  America ;  but  Thuanus  and  Serres  the  French  his- 
torians spealt  of  a  famous  aqueduct  in  France,  intended  in  Henry  the  Fourth's  time, 
from  the  Loire  to  the  Seine,  and  from  Rhodanus  to  the  Loire.  The  like  to  which 
was  formerly  assayed  by  Domitian  the  emperor,  "from  Arar  to  Moselle,  which 
Cornelius  Tacitus  speaks  of  ia  the  13  of  his  annals,  after  by  Charles  the  Great  and 
others.  Much  cost  hath  in  former  times  been  bestowed  in  either  new  malung'  or 
mending  channels  of  rivers,  and  their  passages,  (as  Aurelianus  did  by  Tiber  to  make 
it  navigable  to  Rome,  to  convey  com  from  Egypt  to  the  city,  vadum  ahei  tumenlis 
efodit  saith  Vopiscus,  et  J^berls  ripas  extruxU  he  cut  fords,  made  banks,  &c.) 
decayed  havens,  which  Claudius  tlie  einperor  with  iniinit«  pains  and  chm^s  attempted 
at  Oslia,  as  I  have  said,  the  Venetians  at  this  day  to  preserve  their  city ;  many  ex- 
cellent means  to  enrich  their  territories,  liave  been  fostered,  invented  in  mc«t  provin- 
ces of  Enprope,  as  planting  some  Indian  plants  amongst  us,  sEk-worms,  ^the  very 
mulberry  leaves  in  the  plains  of  Granada  yield  30,000  crowns  per  annum  to  the 
king  of  Spain's  coflers,  besides  those  many  trades  and  artificers  that  are  busied  about 
them  in  the  kingdom  of  Granada,  Murcia,  and  all  over  Spain.  In  France  a  great 
benefit  is  raised  by  salt,  &.C.,  whether  these  things  might  not  be  as  happily  attempted 
with  as,  and  with  like  success,  it  may  be  controverted,  silk-wonns  {1  mean)  vines, 
fir  trees,  &.c.  Cardan  exhorla  Edward  the  Sixth  to  plant  olives,  and  is  fully  per- 
suaded they  would  prosper  in  this  island.  With  us,  navigable  rivers  are  most  part 
neglected;  our  streams  are  not  great,  I  confess,  by  reason  of  the  narrowness  of  the 
island,  yet  they  run  smoothly  and  even,  not  beamong,  swift,  or  amongst  rocks  and 
shelves,  as  foaming  Rhodanus  and  Loire  in  France,  Tigris  in  Mesopotajnia,  violent 
Durius  in  Spain,  with  cataracts  and  whirlpools,  as  the  Rhine,  and  JDanubius,  about 
Shaflausen,  Lausenbiirgh,  Linz,  and  Cremmes,  to  endanger  navigators;  or  broad 
sliaEow,  as  Weckar  in  the  Palatinate,  Tibris  in  Italy ;  but  calm  and  fair  as  Arar  in 
France,  Hebrus  in  Macedonia,  EiirotM  in  Laconia,  they  gently  glide  along,  and  might 
as  well  be  repaired  many  of  them  (I  mean  Wye,  Trent,  Ouse,  Thamisis  at  Oxford, 
the  defect  of  which  we  fee!  in  the  mean  time)  as  the  river  of  Lee  ftom  Ware  to 
London.  B.  Atwater  of  old,  or  as  some  will  Henry  I.  '°made  a  channel  from  Trent 
to  Lincoln,  navigable  ;  which  now,  saith  Mr.  Camden,  is  decayed,  and  much  men- 
tion is  made  of  anchors,  and  such  like  monuments  found  about  old  "Verulammm, 
good  ships  have  formerly  come  to  Exeter,  and  many  such  places,  whose  channels, 
havens;  ports  are  now  barred  and  rejected.  We  contemn  this  benefit  ol  carriage  by 
waters,  and  are  therefore  compelled  in  the  inner  parts  of  this  island,  because  por- 
tage is  so  dear,  to  eat  up  our  commodities  ourselves,  and  live  like  so  many  boars  in 
a  sty,  for  want  of  vent  and  utterance. 

VVe  have  many  excellent  havens,  royal  havens,  Falmouth,  Portsmouth,  Milford,  &c. 
equivalent  if  not  to  be  prefen'cd  to  that  Indian  Havauna,  old  Emndusium  in  Italy,  Aulia 
in  Greece,  Ambracia  in  Acamia,  Snda  in  Crete,  which  have  few  ships  in  them,  little  or 
no  traffic  or  trade,  which  have  scarce  a  village  on  them,  able  to  bear  great  cities,  se (I  »i- 
derint  poliiici.  I  could  here  justly  tax  many  other  neglects,  abuses,  errors,  defects 
among  us,  and  in  other  countries,  depopulations,  riot,  druiikenneas,  &c.  and  many  such, 
71  lihet.  But  I  must  take  heed,;Me  quid  graoivs  dictan. 


nol.    m  navlgahilla  Inter  ee  Oocidentia  « 
rionis  Illlota  fietent.         "Ka^tnus  Geotgi 
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that  I  do  not  overshoot  myself,  Stis  Minervam,  I  am  forth  of  my  element,  as  you  perad- 
venture  suppose ;  and  sometimes  Veritas  odium  parit,  as  he  said,  "  verjuice  aiid  oat- 
meal is  good  for  a  parrot."  For  as  Lucian  said  of  an  historian,  I  say  of  a  politician. 
He  that  will  freely  speak  and  write,  must  be  for  ever  no  suhject,  under  no  prince  or 
law,  but  lay  out  the  matter  truly  as  it  is,  not  caring  what  any  can,  will,  like  or  dislike. 

We  have  good  laws,  I  deny  not,  to  rectify  such  enormities,  and  so  in  all  other 
countries,  but  it  seems  not  always  to  good  purpose.  We  had  need  of  some  general 
visitor  in  our  age,  that  should  reform  what  is  amiss ;  a  just  army  of  Rosie-crosse 
men,  for  they  will  amend  all  matters  (they  say)  religion,  policy,  manners,  with  arts, 
aciances,  &c  Another  Atfila,  Tamerljine,  Hercules,  to  strive  with  Acholous,  tSugecB 
stdbulum  jmrgare,  to  subdue  tyrants,  as  *'he  did  Dioraedes  and  Busiris :  to  expel 
thieves,  as  he  did  Cacus  and  Lacinius  :  to  vindicate  poor  captives,  as  he  did  Hesione  : 
to  pass  the  torrid  zone,  the  deserts  of  Lybia,  and  purge  the  world  of  monsters  and 
Cenlanrs  :  or  another  Theban  Crates  to  reform  onr  manners,  to  compose  quarrels 
and  controversies,  as  in  his  time  he  didj  and  was  therefore  adored  for  a  god  in  Athens. 
"As  Hercules  ^purged  the  world  of  monsters,  and  subdued  them,  so  did  he  fight 
against  envy,  lust,  anger,  avarice,  &c.  and  all  those  feral' vices  and  monstei's  of  flie 
mind."  It  were  to  be  wished  we  had  some  such  visitor,  or  if  wishing  would  ser/e, 
one  had  such  a  ring  or  rings,  as  Timolaus  desired  in'°Lucian,  by  virtue  of  which  he 
should  be  as  strong  as  10,000  men,  or  an  army  of  giants,  go  invisible,  open  gates  and 
caade  doors,  have  what  treasure  he  would,  transport  himself  in  an  instant  to  what  place 
he  desired,  alter  afiections,  cure  all  manner  of  diseases,  that  he  might  range  over  ihe 
world,  and  refonn  all  distressed  slates  and  persons,  as  he  would  himself.  He  might 
reduce  those  wandering  Tartars  in  order,  tluit  infest  China  on  the  one  side,  Muscovy, 
Poland,  on  the  other ;  and  lame  the  vagabond  Arabians  that  rob  and  spoil  those  east- 
Drn  countries,  Ihat  they  should  never  use  more  caravans,  or  janizaries  to  conduct 
them.  He  might  root  out  barbarism  out  of  America,  and  fully  discover  Terra  Aws~ 
trails  Incognita^  find  out  the  north-east  and  north-west  passages,  drain  tliose  mighty 
Mseotian  fens,  cut  down  those  vast  Hircinian  woods,  inigale  those  barren  Arabian 
deserts,  &c.  cure  us  of  our  epidemical  diseases,  scorbuiitm,  plica,  morbus  J^eapolita- 
nus,  &c,  end  all  our  idle  controversies,  cut  off  our  tumultuous  desires,  inordinate 
lusts,  root  out  atheism,  impiety,  heresy,  schism  and  superstition,  which  now  so  cru- 
cify the  world,  catechise  gross  ignorance,  purge  Italy  of  luxury  and  riot,  Spain  of 
superstition  and  jealousy,  Germany  of  dnmkenness,  all  our  northern  country  of  glut> 
tony  and  intemperance,  castigate  our  hard-hearted  parents,  roasters,  tutors;  lash 
disobedient  children,  negligent  servants,  correct  these  spendthrifts  and  prodigal  sons, 
enforce  idle  persons  to  work,  drive  drunkards  oif  the  alehouse,  repress  thieves,  visit 
corrupt  and  tyrannizing  magistrates,  &c.  But  as  L.  Licinins  taxed  Timolaus,  you 
may  us.  These  are  vain,  absurd  and  ridiculous  wishes  not  to  be  hoped:  all  must, 
be  as  it  is,  "  Bocchalinus  may  cite  commpnwealths  to  come  before  Apollo,  and  seek 
to  refonn  flie  world  itself  by  commissioners,  but  there  is  no  remedy,  it  may  not  be 
redressed,  desineni  liomines  turn  demum  spuUescere  quatido  esse  desinent,  so  long  as 
they  can  wag  their  beards,  they  will  play  the  knaves  and  fools. 

Because,  ^erefore,  it  is  a  thmg  so  difficult,  impossible,  and  for  beyond  Hercules 
labours  to  be  performed ;  let  them  be  rude,  stupid,  ignorint,  incult,  lajAs  super  lapi- 
dsm  sedeal,  and  as  the  ^'apologist  wiU,  resp.  tussi,  et  graveoleniia  laboret,  mundus 
vitio,  let  lliem  he  barbarous  as  they  are,  let  them ''tyrannize,  epicurize,  oppress, 
luxuriate,  consume  themselves  with  factions,  superstitions,  lawsuits,  wars  and  con- 
tentions, live  in  riot,  poverty,  want,  misery ;  rebel,  wallow  as  so  many  swine  in  their 
own  dung,with  Ulysses' companions,  stoZfosjwJeo  esse  libenter.  1  will  yet,  to  satisly 
and  please  myself,  make  an  Utopia  of  mine  own,  a  new  Atlantis,  a  poetical  common- 
wealth of  mine  own,  in  which  I  will  freely  domineer,  bnild  cities,  malte  laws,  sta- 
tutes, as  I  list  myself.     And  why  may  I  not  ? ^Pictorilms  atque  poelis,  &c. 

You  know  what  liberty  poets  ever  had,  and  besides,  my  predecessor  Democritus 

ffiUsloBOItsld.  Nat.  comes.  »>  Apnlelas,  lib.  4.  I  monslts  plinoBoptane  iele  EeFcules  fUit.    Peetes  ^aa 

Flor.  Lac,  ADtUlarls  lnl«[  homines  nlKllB  ios  callus  I  menlibaa   «iegtl  omnes,  &c.  sovotis   norig, 

ait,liliain  Dmninin  et  jurghnum  tuur  nroplnqnos  nr-  1 1  Ra^gnalios,  part  s,  cap.  s,  el  pntt3,c,  17.  ^Ve~ 
bltrer  et  dlscBptator.  Advenns  Itaeurdlam,  InvWiam,    lent.  Aniireie  Apoloj.  raanip.  804.  «  ftul  aordiilDa 

avulUiun,  UliIdlDeDi,  coteraqi  onimi  taonuiiii  Tltia  et  |  eat,  sordeecat  adtanc.  "Hor. 
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was  a  politician,  a  recorder  of  Abdera,  a  law  maker  as  some  say  ;  and  why  may  not 
I  presume  so  mucli  as  he  did?  Howsoever  I  will  adventure.  For  liie  site,  if  you 
v/'dl  needs  urge  me  to  it,  I  am  not  fuUy  resolved,  it  may  be  in  Terra  •Sustrali  In- 
cognita,  there  is  room  enough  (for  of  my  knowledge  neither  that  hungry  Spaniard,^ 
nor  Mercurius  Britauniciis,  have  yet  discovered  half  of  it)  or  else  one  of  these  float- 
ing islands  ui  Blare  del  Zur,  which  like  the  Cyanian  isles  iu  the  Euxine  sea,  alter 
their  place,  and  are  accessible  only  at  set  times,  and  to  some  few  persons ;  or  one 
qf  the  fortunate  isles,  for  who  knows  yet  where,  or  which  they  are  ?  there  is  room 
enough  in  the  inner  parts  of  America,  and  northern  coasts  of  Asia.  But  I  mil  choose 
ajsite,  whose  latitude  shall  be  45  degrees  (I  respect  not  minutes)  in  the  midst  of  the 
lenjperale  zone,  or  perhaps  imder  the  equator,  that  "paradise  of  the  world,  wJi  sem~ 
per  virens  laurus,  &.c.  where  is  a  perpetual  spring ;  tbe  longitude  for  some  reasons 
IiSvill  conceal.  Yet  "be  it  known  to  all  men  by  these  presents,"  that  if  any  honest 
gentleman  will  send  in  so  much  money,  as  Cardan  allows  an  astrologer  for  casting  a 
nativity,  he  shall  be  a  sharer,  I  will  acquaint  him  with  my  project,  or  if  any  tvorthy 
man  will  stand  for  any  temporal  or  spiritual  office  or  dignity,  (for  as  he  said  of  his 
archbishopric  of  Utopia,  'tis  sanctus  aitiMius,  and  not  amiss  to  be  sought  after,)  it 
shall  be  freely  givenwithout  all  intercessions,  bribes,  letters,  Etc  his  own  worth  shall 
be  the  best  spokesman ;  and  because  we  shall  admit  of  no  deputies  or  advowsons, 
if  be  be  sufficiently  qnalified,  and  as  able  as  willing  to  execute  the  place  himself,  he 
shall  have  present  possession,  it  shall  be  divided  mto  13  or  13  provinces,  and  those 
by  hills,  rivers,  road-ways,  or  some  more  emment  limits  exactly  bounded.  Each  pro- 
vince shall  have  a  metropolis,  which  shall  be  so  placed  as  a  centre  almost  in  a  cir- 
cnmference,  and  the  rest  at  equal  distances,  some  12  Italian  miles  asirader,  or  there- 
about, and  in  them  shall  be  sold  all  things  necessary  for  the  use  of  man ;  Biatis  horis 
et  diehis,  no  market  towns,  markets  or  faire,  for  they  do  but  beggar  cities  (no  village 
shall  stand  above  6,  7,  or  8  miles  from  a  city)  except  those  emporiums  which  are  by 
the  sea  side,  general  staples,  marts,  as  Antwerp,  Venice,  Eergen  of  old,  London,  &c. 
cities  most  part  shall  be  situated  upon  navigable  rivers  or  lakes,  creeks,  havens ;  and 
for  their  form,  regular,  round,  square,  or  long  square,  ''with  fair,  broad,  and  straight 
"^streets,  houses  uniform,  built  of  brick  and  stone,  like  Bruges,  Bnissels,  Rhegiuia 
Lepidi,  Berne  in  Switzerland,  Milan,  Mantua,  Crema,  Cambalu  in  Tarlary,  described 
by  M.  Polus,  or  that  Venetian  palma.  I  will  admit  very  few  or  no  suburbs,  and 
those  of  baser  building,  walls  only  to  keep  out  man  and  horse,  except  it  be  in  some 
frontier  towns,  or  by  the  sea  side,  and  those  to  be  fortified  °°  after  the  latest  manner 
of  fortification,  and  situated  upon  convenient  havens,  or  opportune  places.  In 
eveiy  so  built  city,  I  will  have  convenient  churches,  and  separate  places  to  bury  the 
dead  in,  not  in  churchyards ;  a  citadella  (in  some,  not  all)  to  command  it,  prisons 
for  offenders,  opportune  market  places  of  all  sorts,  for  corn,  meat,  cattle,  fuel,  fish, 
commodious  courts  of  justice,  public  halls  for  all  societies,  bourses,  meeting  places, 
armouries,  ""in  which  shall  be  kept  engines  for  quenching  of  fire,  artillery  gardei^, 
public  walks,  theatres,  and  spacious  fields  allotted  for  all  gymnastic  sports,  and 
honest  recreations,  hospitals  of  all  kinds,  for  children,  orphans,  old  folks,  sick  men, 
mad  men,  soldiers,  pest-houses,  &c.  not  built  precario,  or  by  gouty  benefactors, 
who,  when  by  fraud  and  rapine  they  have  extorted  all  their  lives,  oppressed  whole 
provinces,  societies,  &-c.  ^ve  something  to  pious  uses,  build  a  satisfactory  alms-house, 
school  or  bridge,  &c.  at  their  last  end,  or  before  perhaps,  which  is  no  otherwise  than 
to  steal  a  goose,  and  stick  down  a  feather,  rob  a  thousand  to  relieve  ten;  and  those 
hospitals  so  built  and  maintained,  not  by  collections,  benevolences,  donaries,  for  a 
set  number,  (as  in  ours,)  just  so  many  and  no  more  at  such  a  rate,  hut  for  all  those 
who  stand  in  need,  be  they  more  or  less,  and  that  em  puilico  <trario,  and  so  still 
majntained,w)»  woiissorMm  jiati  sumiw,  Stc.  I  wiU,  .have  conduits  of, sweet  and  good 
water,aptly  disposed  in  each  town, common 'granaries,  as  at  Dresden  mlilisnia,  Ste- 
lein  in  Pomerland,  Noremberg,  &c.  Colleges  of  mathematicians,  musicians,  and  actors, 
as  of  old  at  Labedum  in  Ionia,  "alchymists,  physicians,  artists,  and  philosophers :  that 

ePsTdlnando  Untr.  ISia.  <°  Vide  Acosia  el  Lalet.  I  '"Be  his  Flin.  eptat.  43.  lib.  3.  et  Tacit.  Anna],  iS.  Jib. 
nVlde  pUrltlun),  lib.  8.  tit.  10.  Ae  Insiit.  Reipub.  |  i  Vide  BriEoninm  do  regno  Terse  lib.  3.  ds  his  ct  Ve- 
^  Sic  oliin  Hippodamii9  Milesius  Aris.  palit.  cup.  11.  i  gBiiuio,  lib,  3.  cap.  3.  ie  Annans.  '  Hal  Xa  nmte 

el  vjiiDviuBt.  1,  e.ult.       wwitb  walls  of  eBi1b,&c  |  eold.butlbiimiHeisDrphyaic. 
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all  arts  and  sciences  may  sooner  be  perfected  and  belter  learned ;  and  public  his- 
toriographers, as  amongst  those  ancient,  'Persians,  ^at  in  commenlarios  referebant 
qua  memoratu  dtgna  gerebanlur,  informed  and  appointed  by  the  slate  to  register  all 
famous  acts,  and  not  by  each  insufficient  scribbler,  partial  or  parasitical  pedant,  as  in 
our  times.  I  will  provide  public  schools  of  all  kinds,  singing,  dancing,  fencing,  &c. 
^especially  of  grammar  and  languages,  not  to  be  taught  by  those  tedious  precepts  ordi- 
'uarily  used,  but  by  use,  exapiple,  conversation,'  as  travellers  leani  abroad,  and  nurses 
iteach  their  children  :  as  I  will  have  all  such  places,  so  will  I  ordain  'public  govern- 
;ors,  fit  officers  to  each  place,  treasurers,  sidiles,  questors,  overseers  of  pupils,  widows' 
;goods,an(lall  public  houses,  Etc.  and  those  once  a  year  to  make  strict  accounts  of  all 
receipts,  expenses,  to  avoid  confusion,  el  s'lcfiet  ul  non  absumant  (as  Pliny  to  Trajan,) 
quad  pudeat  diceH.  Tliey  shall  be  subordinate  to  those  higher  officers  and  govern- 
ors of  each  city,  which  shall  not  be  poor  tradesmen,  and  mean  artilicers,  but  noble- 
,men  and  gentlemen,  which  shall  be  lied  to  residence  in  those  towns  they  dwell 
next,  at  such  set  times  and  seasons  i  for  I  see  no  reason  (which  ^  Hippolitus  com- 
plains of)  "  that  it  should  be  more  disJionourable  for  noblemen  to  govern  the  city 
than  tlie  country,  or  unseemly  to  dwell  there  now,  tlian  of  old.  '  J  will  liave  no 
bogs,  fens,  marshes,  vast  woods,  deserts,  heaths,  commons,  but  all  inclosed;  (yet 
not  depopulated,  and  therefore  take  heed  you  mistake  me  not)  for  that  which  is 
common,  and  every  man's,  is  no  man's;  the  richest  conntries  are  still  inclosed,  as 
Essex,  Kent,  with  us,  &c.  Spain,  Italy ;  and  where  inclosures  are  least  in  quantity, 
they  are  best '  husbanded,  as  about  Florence  in  Italy,  Damascus  in  Syria,  Stc.  which 
are  liker  gardens  than  fields.  I  will  not  have  a  ban'en  acre  in  all  my  territories,  not 
so  much  as  tlie  tops  of  mountains ;  where  nature  fails,  it  shall  be  supplied  by  art : 
°  lakes  and  rivers  shall  not  be  left  desolate.  All  common  highways,  bridges,  banks, 
corrivatioiis  of  ^vaters,  aqueducts,  channels,  public  works,  buildings,  &c.  out  of  a 
"  common  stock,  curiously  maintained  and  kept  in  repair ;  no  depopulations,  engross- 
ings,  alterations  of  wood,  arable,  but  by  the  consent  of  some  supervisors  that  shall 
be  appointed  for  that  purpose,  to  see  what  reformation  ought  to  be  had  in  all  places, 
■what.  ia.  amiss,  how  to  help  it,  et  quid  qmsque  feral  regio,  et  quid  quaque  recuset, 
"  wliat  grotmil  is^apjest  for  wood,  what  for  corn,  wliat  for  cattle,  gardens,  orchards, 
fishponds,""  &cr with  a  cliaritame  division  in  every  village,' (nof  one  dSmineering 
house  grpeddy  to  swallow  up  all,  which  is  too  common  with  us)  what  for  lords, 
"  what  for  tenants ;  and  because  they  shall  be  better  encouraged  to  improve  such 
lands  they  hold,  manure,  plant  trees,  drain,  fence,  &c.  they  shall  have  long  leases,  a 
known  rent,  and  known  fine  to  free  them  from  those  intolerable  exactions  of  tyran- 
nizing landlords.  These  supervisors  shall  likewise  appoint  what  quantity  of  land  in 
eachmauoris  fit  for  the  lord's  demesnes,  '^wliat  for  holdingof  tenants,  how  it  ought 
to  be  husbanded,  wi  " magnelis  equis,  JiSrtyte gens  cognita  remis,how  to  be  manured, 
tdled,  rectified,  "Aic  segeles  venittnt,  illic  faliciiis  uv<b,  arhorei  fcelus  aliU,  atqm 
injussa  virescunt  Gramina,  and  what  proportion  is  fit  for  all  callings,  because  private 
professors  are  many  times  idiots,  ill  husbands,  oppressors,  covetous,  and  know  not 
DOW  to  improve  their  own,  or  else  wholly  respect  their  own,  and  not  public  good. 

Utopian  parity  is  a  kind  of  government,  to  be  wished  for,  '^rather  than  eflected, 
Re-spiib.  Christianopolitana,  Campanella's  city  of  tlie  Sun,  and  that  new  Atlantis, 
witty  fictions,  but  mere  chimeras ;  and  Plato's  community  in  many  things  is  impious, 
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absurd  ami  ridiculous,  it  lakes  away  all  sj  1    d  nd  magnificence.     I  will  have 

several  orders,  degrees  of  nobilily,  ad  ho  e  he  el  ay,  not  rejecting  younger  liro- 
Ihers  in  the  iiiEan  time,  for  they  shall  he  e  fEc  en  ly  provided  for  by  pensions,  or  so 
(lualified,  brought  up  in  some  lionest  call  ng  1  y  shall  be  able  to  live  of  themselves, 
.  I  will  have  such  a  proportion  of  ground  b  long  n^  o  every  barony,  he  that  buys 
the  land  shall  buy  the  haiony,  he  tha  by  o  o  nes  his  patrimony,  and  ancient 
demesnes,  sball  forfeit  his  honours.'"  As  some  dignities  shall  be  hereditary,  so  some 
again  by  election,  or  by  gift  (besides  free  officers,  pensions,  aimuilies,)  lite  our 
bishoprics,  prebends,  the  Bassa's  palaces  in  Turkey,  the  "procurator's  houses  and 
offices  in  Venice,  which,  like  the  goldea  apple,  shall  be  given  to  the  worthiest,  and 
best  deserving  both  in  war  and  peace,  as  a  reward  of  their  worth  and  good  service,  as 
so  many  goals  for  all  to  aim  at,  (Jumos  altt  arles)  and  encoiuagemeiils  to  others. 
For  I  hate  these  severe,  unnalural,  harsh,  German,  French,  and  Venetian  decrees, 
which  exclude  plebeians  from  honours,  be  they  never  so  wise,  rich,  virtuous,  valiant, 
and  well  qualified,  they  must  not  be  patricians,  but  keep  their  own  rank,  tliis  is  naiw- 
ra  ieJhivi  inferre,  odious  to  God  and  men,  I  abhor  it.  My  form  of  government 
shaJl  be  monarchical. 

Quani  sub  Beee  pio,"  &c. 

Few  laws,  but  those  severely  kept,  plainly  put  down,  and  in  the  mother  tongue, 
that  every  man  may  understand.  Every  cityshali  liave  a  peculiar  trade  or  privilege, 
by  which  it  shall  be  chiefly  maintained :  "and  parents  shall  teach  their  children  one 
of  three  at  least,  bring  up  and  instruct  them  in  the  mysteries  of  their  own  trade.  lo 
each  town  these  several  tradesmen  shall  be  so  aptly  disposed,  as  they  shall  free  the 
rest  from  danger  or  offence  :  fire-trades,  as  smiths,  forge-raen,  brewers,  bakers,  metal- 
men,  &c.,  shall  dwell  apart  by  themselves  :  dyers,  tanners,  felmongera,  and  such  as 
use  water  in  convenient  places  by  themselves :  noisome  or  fulsome  for  had  smells,  as 
butchers'  slaughter-houses,  chandlers,  curriers,  in  remote  places,and  some  back  lanes. 
Fraternities  and  companies,  I  approve  of,  as  merchants'  bourses,  colleges  of  drug- 
gists, physicians,  musicians,  &c.,  but  all  trades  to  be  rated  in  the  sale  of  wares,  as 
our  clerks  of  tlie  market  do  bakers  and  brewers ;  com  itself,  what  scarcity  soever 
shall  come,  not  to  extend  such  a  price.  Of  fuch  wares  as  are  transported  or  brought 
in,  ""if  they  be  necessary,  commodious,  and  such  as  nearly  concern  man's  life,  as  com, 
wood,  coal,  &c.,  and  such  provision  we  cannot  want,  I  wEl  have  little  or  no  custom 
paid,  no  taxes ;  but  for  such  tilings  as  are  for  pleasure,  delight,  or  ornament,  as 
wine,  spice,  tobacco,  silk,  velvet,  cloth  of  gold,  lace,  jewels,  &c.,  a  greater  unpost. 
I  will  liave  certain  ships  sent  out  for  new  discoveries  every  year,  ''and  some  dis- 
creet men  appointed  to  travel  into  all  neighbouring  kingdoms  by  land,  which  shall 
observe  what  artificial  inventions  and  good  laws  are  'in  other  countries,  customs, 
alterations,  or  aught  else,  concerning  war  or  peace,  which  may  tend  to  the  common 
gooii.  Ecclesiastical  discipline,  penea  Episcopos,  subordinate  as  the  other.  Ho 
impropriations,  no  lay  patrons  of  church  livings,  or  one  private  man,  but  common 
societies,  corporations,  &c.,  and  those  rectors  of  benefices  to  be  chosen  out  of  the 
Universities,  examined  and  approved,  as  the  literati  in  China.  No  parish  to  con- 
tain above  a  thousand  auditors.  If  it  were  possible,  I  would  have  such  priest  as 
should  imitate  Clirist,  charitable  lawyers  should,  love  their  neighbours  as  themselves, 
temperate  and  modest  physiciaiis,  politicians  contemntlieworkl,  philosophers  should 
know  themselves,  noblemen  live  honestly,  tradesmen  leave  lyuig  and  cozening, 
magistrates  corruption,  &.C.,  but  this  is  impossible,  I  must  get  such  as  I  may.  I  will 
therefore  have  ^of  lawyers,  judges,  advocates,  physicians,  cliimrgeons,  &c.,  a  set 
number,  '"and  every  man,  if  it  be  possible,  to  plead  his  own  cause,  to  tell  tliat  tale 
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to  the  judge  which  he  doth  to  hia  advocate,  as  at  Fez  in  Africa,  Banlam,  Aleppii, 
Eagusa,  suam  quisq  ;  causam  dicere  tenetur.  Those  advocates,  chirurgeons,  and 
** physicians,  which  are  allowed  to  be  maintained  out  of  the  ^common  treasury,  no 
fees  lo  be  given  or  taken  upon  pain  of  losing  their  places;  or  if  they  do,  very  small 
fees,  and  when  the  ^cause  is  fully  ended.  "He  that  sues  any  man  shall  put  in  a 
pledge,  which  if  it  be  proved  he  hath  wrongfully  sued  his  adversary,  rashly  or 
maliciously,  he  shall  forfeit,  and  lose.  Or  else  before  any  suit  begin,  the  plaintiff 
shall  fiave  his  complaint  approved  by  a  set  delegacy  to  that  purpose ;  if  it  be  of 
moment  he  shall  be  suffered  as  before,  to  proceed,  if  otherwise  they  shall  determine 
it.  All  causes  shall  be  pleaded  swppresso  noviine,  the  parties'  names  concealed,  if 
some  circumstances  do  not  otherwise  require.  Judges  and  other  officers  shall  be 
aptly  disposed  in  each  province,  villages,  cities,  as  common  arbitrators  to  hear  causes, 
and  end  all  controversies,  and  those  not  single,  but  three  at  least  on  the  bench  at  once, 
to  determine  or  give  sentence,  and  those  s^ain  to  ait  by  turns  or  lots,  and  jiot  to 
continue  stJU  in  the  same  office.  Ho  controversy  to  depend  above  a  year,  but  without 
all  delays  and  further  appeals  to  be  speedily  despatched,  and  finally  concluded  in 
that  time  allotted.  These  and  all  other  inferior  magistrates  to  be  chosen  ^^as  the 
literatiia  China,  or  byihose  exact  suffrages  of  the  "Venetians,  and  such  again  not  to 
be  eligible,  or  capable  of  magistracies,  honours,  offices,  except  they  be  sufficiently 
"qualified  for  learning,  manners,  and  that  by  the  strict  approbation  of  deputed  ex- 
aminers :  "first  scholars  tp  take  place,  then  soldiers ;  for  I  am  of  Vigetius  his  opin- 
ion, a  scholar  deserves  better  than  a  soldier,  because  XInius  tstatis  sutU  qu^  fortUer 
Jiaiit,  qtttB  vera  pro  utiliUtle  Beipub.  scribuniur,  cetema :  a  soldier's  work  lasts  for  an 
age,  a  scholar's  for  ever.  If  they  ^  misbehave  themselves,  they  shall  be  deposed,  and 
accordingly  punished,  and  whether  their  offices  be  annual  "'or  otherwise,  once  ayeai 
they  shall  be  called  in  question,  and  give  an  account ;  for  men  are  partial  and  pas- 
sionate, merciless,  covetous,  corrupt,  subject  to  love,  hale,  fear,. favour,  &.C.,  omne 
aui  regno  gravwra  regnum :  like  Solon's  Areopagites,  or  those  Roman  Censors, 
some  shall  visit  others,  and  "be  visited  invicem  themselves,  ^'tliey  shall  oversee  that 
no  prowling  officer,  under  colour  of  authority,  shall  insult  over  his  inferiors,  as  so 
many  wild  beasts,  oppress,  domineer,  flea,  grind,  or  trample  on,  be  partial  or  corrupt, 
but  that  there  be  aquahile  jus,  justice  equally  done,  live  as  iriends  and  brethren 
together;  and  which  ^Sesellius  would  have  and  so  much  desires  in  his  kingdom  of 
France,  "  a  diapason  and  sweet  harmony  of  kings,  princes,  nobles,  and  plebeians  so 
mutually  tied  and  involved  in  love,  as  well  as  laws  and  authority,  as  that  they  never 
disagree,  insult,  or  encroach  one  upon  another."  If  any  man  deserve  well  in  his 
.    office  he  shall  be  rewarded. 


He  that  invents  anj^hiug  for  public  good  in  any  art  or  science,  writes  a  treatise,  '°or 
performs  any  noble  exploit,  at  home  or  abroad,  ''shall  be  accordingly  enriched, 
^'honoured,  and  preferred.  I  say  with  Hannibal  in  'Eamns,  Hostem  qui  feriet  eritmihi 
Carihag'mends,  let  him  be  of  what  condition  he  will,  in  all  offices,  actions,  he  that 
deserves  best  shall  have  best. 

Tilianus  in  Phil oniiis,  out  of  a  charitable  mind  no  doubt,  wished  all  his  books 
were  gold  and  silver,  jewels  and  precious  stones,  "to  redeem  captives,  set  free 
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prisoners,  and  relieve  all  poor  distressed  souls  that  \vaiited  means ;  religiously  done. 
I  deny  not,  but  to  what  purpose  f  Suppose  this  were  so  well  done,  within  a  little 
after,  though  a  man  had  Crceaus'  wealth  to  bestow,  there  would  be  as  many  more. 
Wherefore  I  will  suffer  no  "beggars,  rogues,  vagabonds,  or  idle  persons  at  all,  that 
cannot  give  an  account  of  their  lives  how  they  '^maintain  themselves.  If  they  be  im- 
potent, lame,  blind,  and  single,  they  shall  be  sutficiently  nmnlained  in  several  hos- 
pitals, built  for  that  purpose;  if  married  and  infirm,  past  work,  or  by  inevitable  loss, 
or  some  such  like  misfortune  cast  behind,  by  distribution  of '^  com,  house-rent  free, 
annual  pensions  or  money,  they  shall  be  relieved,  and  highly  rewarded  for  their  good 
service  they  Jjave  formerly  done ;  if  able,  they  shall  be  enforced  to  work.  " "  For  I 
see  no  reason  (as  '"he  said)  why  an  epicure  or  idle  drone,  a  rich  glutton,  a  usurer, 
should  live  at  ease,  and  do  nothing,  live  in  honour,  in  all  manner  of  pleasures,  and 
oppress  others,  when  as  in  the  meantime  a  poor  labourer,  a  smith,  a  carpenter,  an 
husbandman  that  hath  spent  his  time  in  continual  labour,  as  an  ass  to  carry  burdens, 
to  do  the  commonwealth  good,  and  without  whom  we  cannot  live,  shall  be  left  in 
his  old  age  to  beg  or  starve,  and  lead  a  miserable  life  worse  than  a  jument."  As 
"all  conditions  shall  be  tied  to  their  task,  so  none  shall  be  overtired,  but  have  their 
set  times  of  recreations  and  holidays,  indutgere  gemo,  feasts  and  merry  meetings,  even 
to  the  meanest  artiiicer,  or  basest  servant,  once  a  week  to  sing  or  dance,  (though  not 
all  at  once)  or  do  whatsoever  he  shall  please ;  like  "  that  Saecarum  feslmt  amongst 
the  Persians,  those  Satumah  in  Rome,  as  well  as  his  master.  *lf  any  be  drunk,  he 
shall  drink  no  more  wine  or  strong  drink  in  a  twelvemonth  after.  A  bankrupt  shall 
be  ^'' Cutademiatits  in  Amphitliaatro^  publicly  shamed,  and  he  that  cannot  pay  hia 
debts,  if  by  riot  or  negligence  he  have  been  impoverished,  shall  be  for  a  twelve- 
month imprisoned,  if  in  that  space  his  creditors  be  not  satisfied,  °'  he  shall  be  hanged. 
He  *"that  commits  sacrilege  shall  lose  his  hands  ;  he  that  bears  false  witness,  or  is 
of  perjury  convicted,  shall  have  his  tongue  cut  out,  except  he  redeem  it  with  his 
head.  Murder,  ^adultery,  shall  be  punished  by  death,  "but  not  theft,  except  it  be 
some  more  grievous  offence,  or  notorious  oifenders :  otherwise  they  shall  be  con- 
demned to  the  galleys,  mines,  be  his  slaves  whom  they  have  offended,  during  their 
lives.  I  hate  au  hereditary  slaves,  and  that  duram  Persar%m  legem.,  as  ^^Btisoniua 
calls  it ;  or  as  ^^^mmianits,  impendio  formidaias  et  ahcmiTiandas  leges,  per  guas  ob 
noxam  mimks,  omms  propmguitaa  peril  hard  Jaw  that  wife  and  children,  friends  and 
allies,  should  suffer  for  the  father's  offence. 

No  man  shall  many  until  he  ^he  35,  no  woman  till  she  be  20,  ^^nisi  alifur  dis- 
pensatwm  fuerit.  If  one  ^'die,  the  other  party  shall  not  marry  till  six  months  afler; 
and  because  many  families  are  compelled  to  live  niggardly,  exhaust  and  undone 
by  great  dowers,  *°none  shall  be  given  at  all,  or  very  little,  and  fliat  by  supervisors 
rated,  they  that  are  foul  shall  have  a  greater  portion ;  if  fair,  none  at  all,  or  very 
little  :  "  howsoever  not  to  exceed  such  a  rate  as  those  supervisors  shall  think  fit. 
And  when  once  they  come  to  those  years,  poverty  shal!  hinder  no  man  from 
jnarriage,  or  any  other  respect,  ^bat  all  shall  be  rather  enforced  tlian  hindered, 
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''except  tliey  be  ^'  dismembered,  or  grievously  deformed,  infirm,  or  visited  witb  some 
enormous  hereditary  disease,  in  body  or  mind;  in  such  cases  upon  a  great  pain, 
or  mulct,  '^man  or  woman  shall  not  marry,  other  order  shall  be  taken  for  tJiem  to 
their  content  If  people  overabound,  they  shall  be  eased  by  "colonies. 
/  "Tfo  man  shall  wear  weapons  in  any  city.  The  same  attire  shall  be  kept,  and 
thai  proper  to  several  callings,  by  which  they  sliall  be  distinguished.  ^'Luxus  June' 
rum  shall  be  taken  away,  that  intempeslive  expense  moderated,  and  many  others. 
Brokers,  lakers  of  pawns,  biting  usurers,  I  will  not  admit ;  yet  because  He  mtm 
hominibus  non  cum  diis  agifur,  we  converse  here  with  men,  not  with  gods,  and  for 
the  hardness  of  men's  hearts  I  will  tolerate  some  kind  of  usury.™  If  we  were  honest, 
I  confess,  si  probi  essemus,  we  should  have  no  use  of  it,  but  being  as  it  is,  we  must 
necessarily  admit  it.  Howsoever  most  divines  contradict  i(,  dicimus  inficias,  sed  von 
ea  sola  reperta  est,  it  must  be  winked  at  by  politicians.  And  yet  some  great  doctors 
approve  of  it,  Calvin,  Bucer,  Zanchius,  P.  illartyr,  because  by  so  many  grand  law- 
yers, decrees  of  emperors,  princes'  statutes,  customs  of  commonvifeallhs,  churches' 
approbations  it  is  permitted,  &c.  I  will  therefore  allow  it.  But  to  no  private  persons, 
nor  to  every  man  that  will,  to  orphans  only,  maids,  widows,  or  such  as  by  reason 
of  their  age,  sex,  education,  ignorance  of  trading,  know  not  otherwise  how  to  em- 
ploy it ;  and  those  so  approved,  not  to  let  it  out  apart,  but  to  bring  their  money  to  a 
"common  bank  which  shall  be  allowed  in  every  city,  as  in  Genoa,  Geneva,  Nurem- 
berg, Venice,  at  "  5,  6,  7,  not  above  8  per  centum,  as  the  supervisors,  or  cerarii  yrte- 
fecti  shall  think  fit.  "And  as  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  each  man  to  be  an  usurer 
that  will)  so  shall  it  not  be  lawful  for  all  to  take  up  money  at  use,  not  to  prodigals 
and  spendthrifts,  but  to  merchants,  young  tradesmen,  such  as  stand  in  need,  or  know 
honestly  how  to  employ  it,  whose  necessity,  cause  and  condition  the  said  super- 
visors shall  approve  of. 

;  I  will  have  no  private  monopolies,  to  enrich  one  man,  and  beggar  a  multitude, 
■'"multiplicity  of  offices,  of  supplying  by  deputies,  weights  aud  measures,  the  same 
tliroughout,  and  tliose  rectified  by  tlie  Primum  mobile,  and  sun's  motion,  three- 
score miles  to  a  degree  according  to  observation,  1000  geometrical  pac^  to  a  mile, 
five  foot  to  a  pace,  twelve  inches  to  a  foot.  Etc.  and  from  measures  knoivn  it  is  an 
easy  matter  to  rectify  weights,  Etc.  to  cast  up  all,  and  resolve  bodies  by  algebra, 
stereometry.  I  hate  wars  if  they  be  not  ad  popuU  salutem,  upon  urgent  occasion, 
""^^odimus  accipitrim,  quia  semper  vivit  in  armis,"  "ofiensive  wars,  except  the  cause 
be  very  just,  I  will  not  allow  of.  For  I  do  highly  magnify  that  saying  of  Hannibal 
to  Scipio,  in  "Livy,  "  It  had  been  a  blessed  thing  for  you  and  us,  if  God  had  given 
that  mind  to  our  predecessors,  that  you  had  been  content  with  Italy,  we  with  Africa. 
For  neither  Sicily  nor  Sardinia  are  worth  such  cost  and  pains,  so  many  fleets  and 
armies,  or  so  many  famous  Captains'  lives."  Omrda  prius  tentanda^  fair  means  shall 
first  be  tried,  ""  Peragit  trajtquilla  potestas,  Quod  violenta  nequU.  I  will  have  them 
proceed  with  all  moderation :  but  hear  you,  Fabius  my  general,  not  Minutius,  nam 
""qui  Consilio  nititur  plus  hostibus  noeel,  quam.  qvi  aim  ammi  ratiotie,  virihus : 
And  in  such  wars  to  obstain  as  much  as  is  possible  from  "depopulations,  burning  of 
towns,  maasacreing  of  infants,  &,c.  For  defensive  wars,  I  will  have  forces  still  ready 
at  a  small  warning,  by  land  and  sea,  a  prepared  navy,  soldiers  in  procinctu,  et  quam 
^Boafinius  apud  Hungaros  suos  vull,  virgam  ferream,  and  money,  which  is  nerms 

iJSotbo  laliOTiiBB,  qnl  tn  prolem  (keUe  diBtiiidltiir,    dearer,  and  better  improved,  as  he  hath  JudkiaHy 
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Idli,  still  in  a  readiness,  and  a  sufficient  revenue,  a  third  part  aa  in  old  '^  Borne  and 
Egypt,  reserved  for  the  commonwealth  ;  to  avoid  those  heavy  taxes  and  impositions, 
as  well  to  defray  this  charge  of  wars,  as  also  all  other  public  defalcations,  expenses, 
fees,  pensions,  reparations,  chaste  sports,  feasts,  donaries,  rewards,  and  entertainments. 
All  things  in  fliis  nature  especially  1  will  have  maturely  done,  and  with  great  '^deli- 
boration  :  tie  quid  ^l^mere.  Tie  quid  remissS  ac  twdde  jial ;  Sed  quo  feror  hospes  ? 
To  prosecute  the  rest  would  require  a  volume.  Manum  de  tabella,  I  have  been 
over  tedious  in  this  subject ;  I  could  have  here  willingly  ranged,  but  these  straits 
wherein  I  am  included  will  not  permit. 

From  commonwealths  and  cities,  I  will  descend  to  feiailies,  which  have  as  many 
corsives  and  molestations,  as  frequent  discontents  as  the  rest.  Great  aflinity  there 
is  betwixt  a  political  and  economical  body;  they  differ  only  in  magnitude  and  pro- 
portion of  business  (so  Scaliger'^  writes)  as  they  have  both  likely  the  same  period,  as 
'^Bodin  and  "^Peucer  hold,  out  of  Plato,  six  or  seven  hundred  years,  so  many  times 
they  have  the  same  means  of  their  vexation  and  overthrows ;  as  namely,  riot,  a  com- 
mon ruin  of  both,  riot  in  building,  riot  in  profuse  spending,  riot  in  apparel,  Etc,  be 
it  in  what  kind  soever,  it  produceth  the  same  effects.  A  ^'corographer  of  oiirs 
speaking  obUer  of  ancient  fiimilies,  why  they  are  so  frequent  in  the  north,  continue 
so  long,  are  so  soon  extinguished  in  the  south,  and  so  few,  gives  no  other  reason 
but  this,  luams  omnia  dissipavU,  riot  hath  consumed  all,  fine  clothes  and  curious 
buildings  came  into  this  island,  as  he  notes  in  his  annals,  not  so  many  years  since ; 
non  sine  dispendio  hospitalitatis,  to  the  decay  of  hospitality.  Howbeit  many  times 
that  word  is  mistaken,  and  under  the  name  of  bounty  and  hospitality,  is  shrowded 
riot  and  prodigality,  and  that  which  is  commendable  in  itself  well  used,  hath  been 
mistaken  heretofore,  is  become  by  his  abuse,  the  bane  and  utler  ruinof  many  a  noble 
fcraily.  Forsome  men  live  like  the  rich  glutton,  consuming  themselves  and  their 
substance  by  continual  feasting  and  invitations,  with  '"Axilon  in  Homer,  keep  open 
house  for  all  comers,  giving  entertainment  to  such  as  visit  them,  ^keeping  a  table 
beyond  their  means,  and  a  company  of  idle  servants  (though  not  so  frequent  as  of 
old)  are  blown  up  on  a  sudden;  and  as  Actreon  vras  by  his  hounds,  devoured  by 
their  kinsmen,  friends,  and  multitude  of  followers.  °°lt  is  a  wonder  that  Paulus 
Jovius  relates  of  our  northern  countries,  what  an  infinite  deal  of  meat  we  consume 
on  our  tables ;  that  1  may  tndy  say,  'tis  hot  boimty,  not  hospitality,  as  it  is  often 
abused,  but  riot  and  excess,  gluttony  and  prodigality ;  a  mere  vice  ;  it  brings  in  debt, 
want,  and  beggary,  hereditary  diseases,  consumes  their  fortunes,  and  overthrows  the 
good  temperature  of  their  bodies.  To  this  I  might  here  well  add  their  inordinate 
expense  in  building,  those  fantastical  houses,  turrets,  \valks,  parks,  &.c.  gaming,  excess 
of  pleasure,  and  that  prodigious  riot  in  apparel,  by  which  means  they  are  compelled 
to  break  up  house,  and  creep  into  holes.  Sesellius  in  his  commonwealth  of  "  France, 
gives  three  reasons  why  the  French  nobility  were  so  frequently  bankrupts :  "  First, 
because  they  had  so  rnany  law-suils  and  contentions  one  upon  another,  which  were 
tedious  and  costly ;  by  which  means  it  came  to  pass,  that  commonly  lawyers  bought 
them  out  of  their  possessions,  A  second  cause  was  their  riot,  they  lived  beyond 
tlieir  means,  and  were  therefore  swSHowed  up  by  merchants."  (La  Nove,  a  French 
writer,  yields  five  reasons  of  his  countrymen's  poverty,  to  the  same  efiect  almost,  and 
tliinks  verily  if  the  gentry  of  France  were  divided  into  ten  parts,  eight  of  them  would 
be  found  much  impaired,  hy  sales,  mortgages,  and  debts,  or  wholly  sunk  in  their 
estates.)  "  The  last,  wasimmpderate  excess  in  apjarel,  which  consumed,  their  reve- 
nues." How^ffiis' concerns  and  agrees  with  our  present  state,  look  you.  But  of  this 
elsewhere.  As  it  is  in  aman'sbody,  if  either  head,  heart,  stomach,  liver,  spleen,  or  any 
one  part  be  misafiected,  dl  the  rest  su^r  witli  it :  so  is  it  with  this  economic^  body. 
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If  the  head  be  naught,  a  spendthrift,  a  drunkard,  a  whoremaater,  a  gamester,  how 
shall  the  family  live  at  case?  '"Ipsa  d  capiat  salus  seTvare,prorsus,no}i potest  hanc 
famiiiam,  as  Demea  said  in  the  comedy,  Safety  herself  cannot  save  it.  A  good,  hon- 
est, painful  man  many  times  hath  a  shrew  to  his  wife,  a  sickly,  dishonest,  slothful, 
foolish,  careless  woman  to  his  mate,  a  proud,  peevish  flirt,  a  liquorish,  prodigal  queatt, 
and  by  that  means  all  goes  to  ruin  :  or  if  they  differ  in  nature,  he  is  thriity,  she 
spends  all,  he  wise,  she  sottish  and  soft ;  what  agreement  can  there  be  ?  what  friend- 
ship f  Like  that  of  the  thrush  and  swallow  ui  JEsop,  instead  of  mutual  love,  kind 
compellaljona,  whore  and  thief  is  heard,  they  fling  stools  at  one  another's  heads. 
*^Qu£e  hoeirtperies  vexat  heme  J^amUiam?  All  enforced  marriages  commonly  pro- 
duce such  eflects,  or  if  on  their  behalfs  it  be  well,  as  to  live  and  agree  lovingly 
together,  they  may  have  disobedient  and  unruly  chfldren,  that  take  fll  courses  to 
disquiet  them,"  "  their  son  is  a  thief,  a  spendthrift,  their  daughter  a  whore ;"  a  step 
"mother,  or  a  daughter-in-law  distempers  all ;"  or  else  for  want  of  means,  many 
torturers  arise,  debts,  dues,  fees,  dowries,  jointures,  legacies  to  be  paid,  annuities 
issuing  out,  by  means  of  which,  they  have  not  wherewithal  to  maintain  themselves 
in  that  pomp  as  tlieir  predecessors  have  done,  bring  up  or  bestow  their  children  to 
their  callings,  to  their  birth  and  quality,*'  and  will  not  descend  to  their  present  for- 
tunes. Oftentimes,  too,  to  aggravate  the  rest,  concur  many  other  inconvenienees, 
unthankfiil  friends,  decayed  friends,  bad  neighbours,  negligent  servants  '"servi  fit- 
races,  Versipelles,  callidi,  occhsa  siU  milU  cXavibus  reseranl,furtimque;  raptcmt, 
consunmnt,  liguriunt ;  casualties,  taxes,  mulcts,  chargeable  olflces,  vain  expenses, 
entertainments,  loss  of  stock,  enmities,  emulations,  fi^quent  invitations,  losses,  surety- 
ship, sickness,  death  of  friends,  and  that  which  is  the  gulf  of  all,  improvidence,  ill 
husbandry,  disorder  and  confusion,  by  which  means  they  are  drenched  on  a  sudden 
in  their  estates,  and  at  unawares  precipitated  insensibly  into  an  inexliicable  labyrinth 
of  debts,  cares,  woes,  want,  grief,  discontent  and  melancholy  itself. 

1  have  done  with  lamilies,  and  will  now  briefly  run  over  some  few  sorts  and  con- 
ditibiis  of  men.  The  most  secure,  happy,  jovial,  arid  merry  in  the  world's  esteem 
are  princes  arid  great  men,  free  from  melancholy :  but  for  their  caves,  miseries,  sus- 
picions, jealousies,  discontents,  folly  and  madness,  1  refer  you  to  Xenophon's  Tyran- 
nus,  where  king  Hieron  discoursetn  at  large  with  Simonides  the  poet,  of  this  subject 
Of  all  others  they  are  most  troubled  with  perpetual  fears,  anxieties,  insomuch,  that 
as  he  said  in  ''Valerius,  if  thou  knewest  with  what  cares  and  miseries  this  robe  were 
stufled,  thou  wouldst  not  stoop  to  take  it  up.  Or  put  case  they  be  secure  and  free 
from  fears  and  discontents,  yet  they  are  void  ™of  reason  too  oft,  and  precipitate  in 
their  actions,  read  all  our  histories,  quos  de  stultis  prodidere  stulti,  Iliades,  ^neides, 
Annalea,  and  what  is  the  subject  ? 

■.«.,™  ,.„., ..  „.,.,.. ........ ........  [    5-..»*i7;»"'  °" ""  "■" 

How  mad  they  are,  how  furious,  and  upon 
in  their  proceedings,  how  they  doal,  every  j 


lage  almost  will  witness. 

When  aoling  morarchs  urge 


Next  in  place,  next  in  miseries  and  discontents,  in  all  manner  of  hair-brain  actions, 
are  great  men,  procul  a  Joue,  procul  a  fulmae,  the  nearer  the  worse.  If  they  live 
in  court,  they  are  up  and  down,  ebb  and  flow  with  their  princes'  iavours,  Ittgenium 
vulttt  slatgite  caditque  sua,  now  aloil,  to-morrow  down,  as  '  Polybius  describes  them, 
"like  so  many  casting  counters,  now  of  gold,  to-morrow  of  silver,  that  vary  in 
worth  as  the  computant  will ;  now  they  stand  for  units,  to-morrow  for  thousands ; 
now  before  all,  and  anon  behind."  Beside,  they  torment  one  another  with  mutual 
factions,  emulations ;  one  is  ambitious,  another  enamoured,  a  third  in  debt,  a  prodigal, 
overruns  his  fortunes,  a  fourth  solicitous  with  cares,  gets  nothing,  &c.  But  foi-  these 
men's  discontents,  anxieties,  I  refer  you  to  Lucian's  Tract,  de  mercede  conductis. 
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^Sneas  Syhiits  {UMdinis  et  stultilice  servos,  he  calls  tliera),  Agrippa,  and  many 
otliers. 

Of  pliilosophers  and  scholars  prisca  sapieniice  dictatores,  I  have  already  spoken  in 
general  terms,  ihose  superialendents  of  wit  and  learning,  men  above  men,  tiiose  refined 
men,  minions  of  the  muses, 


'These  acute  and  subtile  sophislers,  so  much  honoured,  have  as  mxich  need  of 
hellebore  as  others.  ■  -^0  medici  mediam  pertundite  venom.  Read  Luciaii's 
Piscator,  and  tell  how  he  esteemed  them ;.  Agrippa's  Tract  of  the  vanity  of  Sciences ; 
jiay  read  their  own  works,  their  absurd  tenets,  podigious  paradoses,  et  nmm  leneor 
lis  amid?  You  shall  find  that  of  Aristotle  true,  milium  magnum  ingenium  sine 
vdxtura  dementiis,  they  have  a  worm  as  well  as  others ;  you  shall  find  a  fantastical 
strain,  a  fustian,  a  bombast,  a  vain-glorious  ImmouT,  an  affected  style,  Si-c,  like  a 
prominent  thread  in  an  uneven  woven  cloth,  run  parallel  throughout  their  works.  And 
they  that  teach  wisdom,  patience,  meekness,  are  the  veriest  dizards,  hairbrains,  and 
most  discontent.  '"  In  Ae  multitude  of  wisdom  is  grief,  and  he  that  increaseth  wis- 
dom, mcreaseth  sorrow."  I  need  not  quote  mine  author;  they  that  laugh  and  conlemn 
otliers,  condemn  the  world  of  folly,  deserve  to  be  mocked,  are  as  giddy-headed,  and 
lie  M  open  as  any  other.  '  Democritus,  that  common  fiouter  of  folly,  wm  ridiculous 
himself,  barking  Menippus,  scoffing  Lucian,  satirical  Lucili«s,  Pelronius,  Varro,  Per- 
sius,  &c.,  may  be  censured  with  the  rest,  Laripedem  recHis  derideat,  .Mtkiopem  al- 
ius. Bale,  Erasmus,  Hospiniau,  Vives,  Kemnisius,  explode  as  a  vast  ocean  of  ohs 
and  sols,  school  divinity.  °A  labyrinth  of  intiicable  questions,  unprofitable  conten- 
tions, incredihilem  delirationem,  one  calls  it.  If  school  divinity  be  so  censured,  suh- 
tUis  "Scotus  lima  vtrilatis,  Occam  irrefragabilis,  ctijus  iTigenium  Vetera  omnia 
ingenia  suiyeerlU,  &.c.  Bacoatiirope,  Dr.  Kesolutus,  and  Corculum  Theolgice,  Thomas 
himself.  Doctor  "  Seraphicus,  cui  dictcceit  Angelus,  Sic,  What  shall  become  of  hu- 
manity ?  Ars  slulta,  what  can  she  plead  ?  what  can  her  foUowere  say  for  themselves  ? 
Much  learning,  "^  ceTe-diminait-bruiti,  hath  cracked  their  sconce,  and  taken  such  root, 
that  triha$  Anticyris  caput  insanahite,  hellebore  itself  can  do  no  good,  nor  that  re- 
nowned "lanthom  of  Epicletus,  by  which  if  any  man  studied,  he  should  be  as  wise 
as  he  was.  But  all  will  not  serve ;  rhetoricians,  in  ostentatiowm  loquacitaiis  muUa 
agitoMt,  out  of  their  volubility  of  tongue,  will  talk  much  to  no  purpose,  orators 
can  persuade  other  men  what  they  will,  quo  volunt,  unde  volunt,  move,  pacify,  &c., 
but  cannot  settle  their  own  brains,  what  saith  Tully  ?  Mah  indisertam  prudentiam, 
q\iam  loquacem  stultitiam ;  and  as  '^Seneca  seconds  him,  a  wise  man's  oration  should 
not  be  polite  or  solicitous.  Tabius  esteems  no  better  of  most  of  them,  either  in 
speech,  action,  gesture,  than  as  men  beside  themselves,  insanos  declamaiores ;  so 
doth  Gregory,  J^on  mi/w  sapit  qui  sermone,  sed  qui  factis  sajnt.  Make  the  best  of 
him,  a  good  orator  is  a  turncoat,  an  evil  man,  bonus  orator  pessimus  vir,  his  tongue 
is  set  to  sale,  he  is  a  mere  voice,  as  "he  said  of  a  nightingale,  dat  sine  menle  sonam, 
an  hyperbolical  liar,  a  flatterer,  a  parasite,  and  as ''Ammianus  Marcellinus  will,  a 
corrupting  cozener,  one  that  doth  more  mischief  by  his  feir  speeches,  than  he  that 
bribes  by  money ;  for  a  man  may  with  more  fecility  avoid  him  that  circumvents  by 
money,  than  him  tliat  deceives  with  glozing  terms ;  which  made  ""Socrates  so  much 
abhor  and  explode  them.  '"Fracastorius,  a  famous  poet,  freely  grants  all  poets  to  be 
mad;  so  doth'^Scaliger;  and  who  doth  not  ?  Attiinsanii  !io7no,aul  versus  facil  (lie's 
mad  or  making  verses),  Hor,  Sat  vii.  1.  2.  Insamre  luhet^  i.  versus  componere.  Virg. 
3  Eel. ;  so  Servius  interprets  it,  all  poets  are  mad,  a  company  of  hitter  sarirists, 
detractors,  or  else  parasitical  applauders :  and  what  is  poetry  itself,  but  as  Austin 
holds,  Vimim  erroris  ai  ebriis  doctoribus  propinatmw  ?     You  may  give  that  censure 
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1  ep  s  le  of  his  to  Lupsetus,  will  have  civil  law  to  be  the  tower  of 
wisdom  ;  a  otl  er  hono  rs  physic,  the  quintessence  of  nature  ;  a  third  tumbles  tliem 
both  down  and  sets  up  tl  e  flag  of  hia  own  peculiar  science.  Your  supercilious 
critics,  grammat  cal  tr  Bers  note-makers,  curious  antiquaries,  find  out  all  the  ruins 
of  wit,  inept  or  i  delu.ias  amongst  the  rubbish  of  old  writers ;  '^Pro  stuMs  hahenl 
nisi  aliqidd  sigiamtt  nven  re,  quod  in  aliorum  scripiis  vertant  vitio,  all  fools  with 
them  tlwt  cannot  find  feult  they  correct  others,  and  are  hot  in  a  cold  cause,  puzzle 
themselves  to  find  out  how  many  streets  in  Rome,  houses,  gates,  lowers,  Homer's 
country,  .Sbeas's  mother,  Niobe's  daughters,  an  Sappho  publicafuerit  ?  ovum  '"prim 
exliterit  an  gallina !  &.c.  et  alia  qute  dediscenda  essent  scire,  si  scires,  as  '"Seneca 
holds.  What  clothes  the  senators  did  wear  in  Rome,  what  shoes,  how  they  sat, 
where  they  went  to  the  closestool,  how  many  dishes  in  a  mess,  what  sauce,  which 
for  the  present  for  an  historian  to  relate,  ^'according  to  Lodovic,  Vives,  is  very 
ridiculous,  is  to  them  most  precious  elaborate  stuff,  they  aclmired  for  il,  and  as  proud, 
as  triumphant  in  the  meantime  for  this  discovery,  as  if  they  had  won  a  city,  or  con- 
quered a  province  ;  as  rich  as  if  they  had  foimd  a  mine  of  gold  ore.  Qiiosvis  aucto- 
res  absm-dis  cononentis  suis  percacant  et  slercorant,  one  saith,  Ihey  bewray  and  daub 
a  compaay  of  books  and  good  authors,  with  their  absurd  comments,  correctorunt  ster- 
gtdlima  "Scaliger  calls  them,  and  show  their  wit  in  censuring  others,  a  company  of 
foolish  note-maliers,  humble-bees,  dors,  or  beedles,  inter  slercora  utplvrinrnm  versan 
tur,  they  rake  over  all  those  rubbish  and  dunghills,  and  prefer  a  manuscript  many 
times  before  the  Gospel  itself, "  fltesaurum,  criliaim,  before  any  treasure,  and  with  their 
dehaturs,  alii  legunt  sic,  tneus  codex  sic  habet,  with  their  postrema  editiones,  anno- 
tations, castigations,  &c.  make  books  dear,  themselves  ridiculous,  and  do  nobody 
good,  yet  if  any  man  dare  oppose  or  contradict,  Ihey  are  mad,  up  in  arms  on  a  sud- 
den, how  many  sheets  are  written  in  defence,  how  bitter  invectives,  what  apologies  ? 
^Epiphilledes  ha  sutU  ut  merte  nugie.  But  I  dare  say  no  more  of,  for,  with,  or 
against  them,  because  I  am  liable  to  their  lash  as  well  as  others  01  these  and  the 
rest  of  our  artists  and  philosophers,  I  will  generally  conclude  they  are  a  kmd  of 
madmen,  as  "^Seneca  esteems  of  them,  to  make  doubts  and  scruples,  how  to  read 
them  truly,  to  mend  old  authors,  but  will  not  mend  their  own  lives,  or  teach  us  mgema 
sanare,  memoriam  ojlciorum  ingerere,  ac  jidem  in  rehus  humanis  reiinere,  to  keep 
our  wils  in  order,  or  rectify  our  manners.  J^umqwd  tibi  demens  vidflur,  si  tsns 
operant  tmpenderit?  Is  not  he  mad  that  draws  lines  with  Archimedes,  whilst  his 
house  is  ransacked,  and  his  city  besieged,  when  the  whole  world  is  m  combustion, 
or  we  whilst  our  souls  are  in  danger,  {mors  sequUur,  mtafugil)  to  spend  our  lime 
in  toys,  idle  questions,  and  things  of  no  worth  ? 

That  "lovers  are  mad, I  think  no  man  will  deny,  .^mare  simul  et  sapere,  ipdJovi 
mm  datur,  Jupiter  himself  cannot  intend  both  at  once. 

»"  Non  bene  conveniniil,  nee  In  uufL  sede  moranlur 
MaiealaaetninDr," 

Tully,  when  he  was  invited  to  a  second  marriage,  replied,  he  could  not  simul  amare 
et  sapere  be  wise  and  love  both  together.  ^Est  oreua  ille,  vis  est  immedicahilis,  est 
rabies  insane^,  love  is  madness,  a  hell,  an  incurable  disease;  inpotenlem  et  insanam 
UMdinem  ^'Seneca  calls  it,' ati  impotent  and  raging  lust,  i^shall  dilate  this  sub- 
ject apart ;  in  the  meantime  let  lovers  sigh  out  the  rest. 

^  Wevisanus  the  lawyer  holds  it  for  an  axiom, "  most  women  are  fools,"  ^consilium 
faminis  invalidum ;  Seneca,  men,  be  they  young  or  old ;  who  doubts  it,  youth  is 
mad  as  Elius  in  Tully,  StuIM  adolescenltili,  old  age  litde  better,  deJiri  series,  fitc. 
Theophrastes,  in  the  107th  year  of  his  age,  "said  he  then  began  to  be  to  wise,  turn 
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sapere  ccepii,  and  therefore  lamented  hia  departure.  If  wisdom  come  so  late,  where 
shall  we  find  a  wise  man  ?  Our  old  ones  doat  at  threescore-aiid-ten,  I  would  cite 
more  proofs,  and  a  better  author,  but  for  the  present,  let  one  fool  point  at  another. 
"Nevisanus  hath  as  hard  an  opinion  of  ''rich  men,  "^eeilfli  and  wisdom  cannot 
dwell  together,"  stultUiam  patittntur  o^es,  ^and  they  do  commonly  '"i^aiuare  cor 
hominis,  besot  men ;  and  as  we  see  it,  **  fools  have  fortune  ;"  "SapienHa  non  ince- 
nitiir  in  terra  suaviler  viveTiiium.  For  heside  a  natural  contempt  of  learning,  which 
accompanies  such  kind  of  men,  innate  idleness  (for  they  will  take  no  pains),  and 
which  "Aristotle  observes,  uU  mens  plurima,  iH  minima  fortwia,  uH  plurimafor- 
tuna,  ihi  tostis  perejdgua,  great  wealth  and  little  wit  go  commonly  together :  they  have 
as  much  brains  some  of  them  in  their  heads  as  in  their  heels ;  besides  this  inbred 
neglect  of  liberal  sciences,  and  all  arts,  which  should  excolere  metUem,  polish  the 
mind,  they  have  most  part  some  gulhsh  humour  or  other,  by  which  they  are  led ; 
one  is  an  Epicure,  an  Atheist,  a  second  a  gamester,  a  third  a  whore-master  (fit  sub- 
jects all  for  a  satirist  to  work  upon) ; 

«  "  Hie  niiptanim  inaanii  amoribus,  hlc  puerDrnm."   I        CSnaiuwl  [usTanoito-B  teaMlnfiamli""'' ' 

"one  is  mad  of  hawking,  hunting,  cocking;  another  of  carousing,  horse-riding, 
spending ;  a  fourth  of  building,  fighting,  Sec,  Insamt  veteres  statuas  Jtamasippus 
einendo,  Damasippus  hath  an  humour  of  his  own,  to  be  talked  of:  ^'Heliodorus  (he 
Carthaginian  another.  In  a  word,  as  Scaliger  concludes  of  them  all,  they  are  Star 
tiuB  erecta  stultUia,  the  very  statutes  or  pilars  of  folly.  Choose  out  of  all  stories 
him  that  hath  been  most  admired,  you  shall  still  find,  muUa  ad  lawdem,  multa  ad 
vUuperationem  magnified,  as  '"Berosus  of  Semiramis ;  omnes  mortales  militia  trium- 
phis,  divitOs,  &c.,  tarn  et  luxit,  cade,  caterisque  viiiis  antecessU,  as  she  had  some 
good,  so  had  she  many  bad  parts. 

Alexander,  a  worthy  man,  but  furious  in  his  anger,  overtaken  in  drink :  CEesar  and 
Scipio  valiant  and  wise,"  but  vain-glorious,  ambitious  :  Vespasian  a  worthy  prince, 
but  covetous  :  "Hannibal,  as  he  hkd  mighty  virtues,  so  had  he  many  vices  ;  unam 
virttttem  mille  vitia  Gomitantrcr,  as  MachiaTel  of  Cosmo  de  Medici,  he  had  two  dis- 
tinct persons  in  him.  I  will  determine  of  them  all,  they  are  like  these  double  or 
turning  pictures ;  stand  before  which  you  see  a  fair  maid,  on  the  one  side  an  ape, 
on  the  other  an  owl;  look  upon  them  at  the  first  sight,  all  is  well,  but  tarther  ex- 
amine, you  shall  find  them  wise  on  the  one  side,  and  fools  on  the  other;  in  some 
few  things  praiseworthy,  m  the  rest  incomparably  faulty.  I  will  say  nothing  of 
their  diseases,  emulations,  discontents,  wants,  and  sueh  miseries  :  let  poverty  plead 
the  rest  in  Aristophanes'  Plufus. 

Covetous  men,  amongst  others,  are  most  mad,  ^'they  have  all  the  symptoms  of 
melancholy,  fear,  sadness,  suspicion,  &c,,  as  shall  be  pi-oved  in  its  proper  place, 

,.„      .         „  „  .     ,       ,  ,  ■   „  I  Mlaeraihake  Aniicjraiheirownj 

"Dandaesl  Hellebori  multo  pate  niailnia  avuria."  lis  bellebore  reBerved  for  ibem  alone. 

And  yet  methinks  prodigals  are  much  madder  than  they,  be  of  what  condition 
ihey  will,  that  bear  a  public  or  private  purse ;  as  a  ^Dutch  writer  censured  Kichard 
the  rich  duke  of  Cornwall,  suing  to  be  emperor,  for  his  profuise  spending,  qai  effudit 
pecuniam  ante  pedes  principium  EUctorum  sicut  aguam,  that  scattered  money  like 
water ;  I  do  censure  them,  Stulla  Anglia  (saith  he)  qui2  tot  denariis  sponte  est  pri- 
vata,  sluM  principes  Alemani^,  qui  nobile  jus  suum  pro  pecwiid  vendidcrunt;  spend- 
thrilis,  bribers,  and  bribe-takers  are  fools,  and  so  are  "  all  they  that  cannot  keep,  dis- 
burse, or  spend  their  moneys  well. 

I  might  say  the  like  of  angry,  peevish,  envious,  ambitious ;  ^'^nticyras  melior 
sorhere  meracas ;  Epicures,  Atheists,  Schismatics,  Heretics;  hi  omnes  halient  imagina- 
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Uonent  lasam  {eaith  rfymannus)  "  and  their  madness  shall  be  evident,"  2  Tim,  iii.  9. 
'''Fabatus,  an  Italian,  holds  sealarin^  men  all  mad;  "the  ship  is  mad,  for  it  never 
stands  still;  the  mariners  are  mad,  to  expose  themaelves  to  such  imminent  dangers  : 
the  waters  are  raging  mad,  in  perpetual  motion  t  the  winds  are  as  mad  as  the  rest, 
they  know  not  whence  they  come,  whither  they  would  go:  and  those  men  are 
maddest  of  all  that  go  to  sea;  for  one  fool  at  home,  they  iind  forty  abroad."  He 
was  a  madman  that  said  it,  and  thou  peradventure  as  mad  to  read  it.  *  '^Fffilix  Platerus 
is  of  opinion  all  alchemists  are, mad,  out  of  their  wits ;  "'Atheneua  sailh  as  much  of 
fiddlers,  e( musoTMm  lusciniaSf  ^MMSicia-os,  ornnestihieinesinsaniunt^wliise.mel&^ant, 
avolat  illico  mens,  in  comes  music  at  one  ear,  out  goes  wit  at  another.  Proud  and 
vain-glorious  persons  are  certainly  mad ;  and  so  are  "lascivious;  1  can  feel  their 
pulses  beat  hither;  horn-mad  some  of  them,  to  let  others  lie  with  their  wives,  and 
wink  at  it. 

To  insist"  in  all  particulars,  were  an  Herculean  task,  to  "reckon  up  ^vnsanas 
suistrucliones,  imanos  lahores,  instawm  luaium,  mad  labours,  mad  books,  endeavours, 
carriages,  gross  ignorance,  ridiculous  actions,  absurd  gestures ;  imanam  gulam,  insa- 
niam  vUhrum,  imana  jwrgia,  as  Tully  terms  them,  madness  of  villages,  stupend 
structures ;  as  those  Egyptian  Pyramidsj  Labyrinths  and  Sphinxes,  which  a  com- 
pany of  crowned  asses,  ad  oste^ationem  opwn,  vainly  built,  when  neither  the  archi- 
tect nor  king  that  made  them,  or  to  what  use  and  purpose,  are  yet  known  :  to  insist 
in  their  hypocrisy,  inconstancy,  blindness,  rashness,  demenlem  temeriialem,  fraud, 
cozenage,  malice,  anger,  impudence,  ingratitude,  ambition,  gross  superstition,  '"tem- 
pora  infecta  et  adulations  sordida,  as  m  Tiberius'  times,  such  base  flattery,  stupend, 
parisitical  fewning  and  colloguing,  &c.  brawls,  conflicts,  desires,  contentions,  it  would 
ask  an  expert  Vesalius  to  anatomise  every  member.  Shall  1  say  ?  Jupiter  himself, 
Apollo,  Mars,  &c.  doated ;  and  monster-conquering  Hercules  that  subdued  the  world, 
and  helped  oUiers,  cotdd  not  relieve  himself  in  this,  but  mad  he  was  at  last.  And  where 
shall  a  man  walk,  converse  with  whom,  in  what  province,  city,  and  not  meet  vrilh 
Siguier  Deliro,  or  Hercides  Furens,  Mtenades,  and  Corybantes  ?  Their  speeches  say 
no  less.  ^'Efungis  nati  homines,  or  else  they  fetched  &ieir  pedigree  from  those  that 
were  struck  by  Samson  with  the  jaw-bone  of  an  ass.  Or  from  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha's 
stones,  for  dnntm  genus  sumus,  "marmorei  sumus,  we  are  stony-hearted,  and  savour 
too  much  of  the  stock,  as  if  they  had  alt  heard  that  enchanted  horn  of  Astolpho,  that 
English  duke  in  Ariosto,  which  never  sounded  but  all  his  auditors  were  mad,  and  for 
fear  ready  to  make  away  with  themselves ;  ^  or  landed  in  the  mad  haven  in  flie 
Euxine  sea  of  Daphnis  insana,  which  had  a  secret  quality  to  demental« ;  they  are  a 
company  of  giddy-heads,  ailernoon  men,  it  is  Midsummer  moon  still,  and  the  dog- 
days  last  all  the  year  long,  they  are  all  mad.  Whom  shall  I  then  except  f  Ulricus 
Huttenus  ^'  nemo,  nam,  nemo  omnibus  horis  sapit,  JVeroo  nascilur  sine  vitiis,  Crimine 
JVemo  caret,  J^emo  sorte  sua  vivU  contentus,  JVemo  in  amore  sapit,  JVemo  bonus, 
JVemo  sapiens,  J^emo,  est  ex  omni  parti  ieatus,  &c.°^  and  therefore  Nicholas  Nemo, 
or  Monsieur  No-body  shall  go  free.  Quid  valeat  nemo,  JVemo  referre  potesif  But 
whom  shall  I  except  in  the  second  place?  such  as  are  silent,  vtr  sapit  quipauca 
loquitur;  ™no  better  way  to  avoid  folly  and  madness,  than  by  taciturnity.  Whom 
in  a  third .'  all  senators,  magistrates ;  for  all  fortunate  men  are  wise,  and  conquerors 
valiant,  and  so  are  all  great  men,  non  est  honum  ludere  cum  diis,  they  are  wise  by 
authority,  good  by  their  office  and  place,  his  licet  impune  pesdmos  esse,  (some  say) 
we  must  not  speak  of  them,  neither  is  it  fit ;  per  me  sint  omnia  proUnus  alba,  I  will 
not  think  amiss  of  them.    Whom  next  ?    Stoics  f    Sapiens  Stoicus,  and  he  alone  is 
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subject  to  no  perturbations,  as  "Plutarch  scoffs  at  him,  "he  is  not  vexed  with  tor- 
meiils,  or  burnt  with  fire,  foiled  by  his  adversary,  sold  of  his  enemy:  though  he  be 
wrinkled,  sand-blind,  toothless,  and  deformed ;  yet  he  is  most  beautiful,  and  like  a 
god,  a  king  in  conceit,  though  not  worth  a  groat.  He  never  doats,  never  mad,  never 
sad,  drunk,  because  virtue  cannot  be  taken  away,"  sa  ^'Zeno  holds,  "by  reason  of 
strong  apprehension,"  but  he  was  mad  to  say  so.  ^^Anlieyrte  cceIo  huic  est  ojms  aut 
dolaird,  he  had  need  to  be  bored,  and  so  had  all  his  fellows,  as  wise  as  they  would 
seem  to  be.  Chrysippua  himself  liberally  grants  them  to  be  fools  as  well  as  others, 
at  certain  times,  upon  some  occasions,  amilti  virlutem  cdl  per  ebrietalem,  cmi  airibi' 
larium  morium,  it  may  be  lost  by  drunkenness  or  melancholy,  he  may  be  sometimes 
crazed  as  well  as  the  rest ;  ''"ad  summwn  sapiens  nisi  quum  jdtuita  molesta.  I  should' 
here  except  some  Cynics,  Menippus,  Diogenes,  that  Theban  Crates ;  or  to  descend- 
to  these  times,  that  omniacious,  only  wise  fraternity  "  of  the  Rosicrucians,  those 
great  theologues,  politicians,  philosophers,  physicians,  philologers,  artists,  &c.  of 
whom  S.  Bridget,  Albas  Joacchimus,  Leicenbergius,  and  such  divine  spirits  liave  pro- 
phesied, and  made  promise  to  the  world,  if  at  least  there  be  any  such  (Hen.  "Keu- 
husius  makes  a  doubt  of  it,  '^  Valentinus  Andreas  and  others)  or  an  Elias  arlifex  their 
Theophrastian  master;  whom  though  Libavius  and  many  deride  and  carp  at,  yet 
some  will  have  to  be  "  the ''' renewer  of  all  arts  and  sciences,"  reformer  of  the  world, 
and  now  livmg,  for  so  Johannes  Montanus  Strigoniensis,  that  great  patron  of  Para- 
celsus, contends,  and  certainly  avers  ""  a  most  divine  man,"  and  the  quintessence  of 
wisdom  wheresoever  he  ia ;  for  he,  his  fraternity,  friends,  &c.  are  all  '^ "  betrothed  to 
wisdom,"  if  we  may  believe  their  disciples  and  followers.  \  must  needs  except 
Lipaius  and  the  Pope,  and  expunge  their  name  out  of  the  catalogue  of  fools,  For 
besides  that  parasitical  testimony  of  Dousa, 

"A  Sole  elorlenle  MffiotidsB  usque  paludss, 
Nemo  eet  quijusto  bb  isquipitate  queai."" 

Lipaius  saith  of  himself,  that  he  was  '^Immani  generis  quidem  pt^dogogus  voce  el  stylo, 
a  grand  signior,  a  master,  a  tutor  of  us  all,  and  for  thirteen  years  he  brags  how  he 
sowed  wisdom  in  the  Low  Countries,  as  Ammonius  the  phdosopher  sometiraes  did 
in  Alexandria, '"cum  humaniiate  literaset  sapienliam  cum pmdentia  :  antistes  sapien- 
ti)R,  he  shall  be  Sapientum  Octaeus.  The  Pope  is  more  than  a  man,  as  '"his  parata 
often  make  him,  a  demi-god,  and  besides  bis  holiness  cannot  err,m  CaihedrA  belike: 
and  yet  some  of  them  have  been  magicians,  Heretics,  Atheists,  children,  and  as  Pla* 
tina  saith  of  John  32,  Et  si  vir  lUeralus,  muUa  stolidUatem  el  lisBitatem  pra  se 
fereniia  egit,  slolidi  et  socordis  vir  ingemi,  a  scholar  aufScient,  yet  many  things  he 
did  foolishly,  hghtly.  I  can  say  no  more  than  in  particular,  but  in  general  terms  ta 
the  rest,  they  are  all  mad,  their  wits  are  evaporated,  and,  as  Ariosto  feigns,  1. 34,  kept 
in  jars  above  the  moon. 

SomefoMowmgHLords  and  men  of  high  condUlon. 


Convicted  fools  Ihey  are,  madmen  upon  record ;  and  I  am  afraid  past  cure  many  of 
them, ''  crepunt  irtguin/i,  the  symptoms  are  manifest,  they  are  all  of  Gotam  parish : 

es"(tuumfuror  baud  dublua.quam  ait  manlfeata  plirenCBls," 
Since  maflnesa  ia  iDdispurable,  since  frenzy  Is  obvious, 

what  remains  then  ^but  to  send  for  Lorarios,  th'jse  officers  to  carry  them  all  together 
for  company  to  Bedlam,  and  set  Eabelais  to  be  their  physician. 

If  any  man  shall  ask  in  the  meantime,  who  I  am  that  so  boldly  censure  others, 


TennndBItu,'   E[  st  rugoiuB,  senel  edenlulns. 

rex  nolUua  egein,  «t  si  dsnarlo  non  sll  dJgnus. 

wim  lliem." 

Telui  umbtffl 

lari,  quia  virlus  non  erlpilui  ob  eonstantes  c«ni- 

sDReJectlnncn 

nsionea.     Lipi.  pbys.     Sloic.  lib.  3.  dill,  IS. 

ai  Magnum  vi 

rrensHehuBBptg.  103.1,8.        «Hor,        "Fta. 

desipere.    Ca 

anci.  Boseie  crucls.          ^Ansint,  qnalea  sine, 

s<0rtosendfl 

nomen  illud  osciveriiit,             "Turri  Babei. 

lebora  potlaje 
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70  Democritas  to  the  Reader. 

tu  nwllane  habes  vitia  ?  have  I  no  faults  ?     ^Tes,  more  ■ 
ihoii  art.    ^os  numems  sumus,  I  confess  it  again,  I  am  as 

Quo  mlnuB  insanns,"' 

I  do  not  deny  it,  demeTis  de  popuh  dematur.  My  comfort  is,  J  have  more  fellows, 
and  tnose  of  excellent  note.  And  though  I  be  not  so  right  or  so  discreet  as  I  should 
be,  yet  not  so  mad,  so  bad  neither,  as  thou  perhaps  takest  me  to  be. 

To  conclude,  this  being  granted,  that  all  the  world  is  melancholy,  or  mad,  doats, 
and  every  member  of  it,  I  have  ended  my  (ask,  and  sufficiently  illustrated  that  which 
I  took  upon  me  to  demonstrate  at  first.  At  this  present  I  have  no  more  to  say ;  His 
sanam  mentem  Democritus,  I  can  but  wish  myself  and  them  a  good  physician,  and 
all  of  us  a  better  mind. 

And  although  for  the  abovenamed  reasons,  I  had  a  just  cause  to  undertake  this 
subject,  to  point  at  these  particular  species  of  dotage,  that  so  men  might  acknow- 
ledge ^eir  imperfections,  and  seek  to  reform  what  is  amiss;  yet  I  have  a  more 
serious  intent  at  this  time ;  and  to  omit  all  impertinent  digressions,  to  say  no  more  of 
such  as  are  improperly  melancholy,  or  metaphorically  mad,  lightly  mad,  or  in  dispo- 
sition, as  stupid,  angry,  drunken,  silly,  sottish,  sullen,  proud,  vain-glorious,  ridicu- 
lousj  beastly,  peevish,  obstinate,  impudent,  extravagant,  dry,  doating,  dull,  desperate, 
harebrain,  &c.  mad,  frantic,  foolish,  heteroclites,  which  no  new  "hospital  can  hold, 
no  physic  help;  my  purpose  and  endeavour  is,  in  the  following  discourse  to  anato- 
mize this  humour  of  melancholy,  through  all  its  parts  and  species,  as  it  is  an  h'lbn, 
or  an  ordmary  disease,  and  that  philosophically,  medicinally,  to  show  the  causes, 
symptoms,  and  several  cures  of  it,  that  it  may  be  the  better  avoided.  Moved  there- 
unto for  the  generality  of  it,  and  to  do  good,  it  being  a  disease  so  frequent,  as 
'*Mercurzalis  observes,  "  in  these  our  days ;  so  often  happening,"  saith  ^Liurenlius, 
"  in  our  miserable  times,"  as  few  there  are  that  feel  not  the  smart  of  it.  Of  the  same 
mind  is^ian  Monla!ius,*'Melancthon, and  others;  "Julius  Cfesar  Claudinus  call"  it 
the  "fountain  of  all  other  diseases,  and  so  common  in  this  crazed  age  of  ours,  that 
scarce  one  of  a  thousand  is  free  from  it ;"  and  that  splenetic  hypochondriacal  wind 
especially,  which  proceeds  from  the  spleen  and  short  ribs.  Dfeing  then  a  disease  so 
grievous,  so  common,  I  know  not  wherein  to  do  a  more  general  service,  and  spend  my 
time  better,  than  to  prescribe  means  how  to  prevent  and  cure  so  universal  a  malady, 
an  epidemical  disease,  that  eo  often,  so  much  crucifies  the  body  and  mind. 

If  I  have  overshot  myself  in  this  which  hath  been  hitherto  said,  or  that  it  is,  which 
I  am  sure  some  will  object,  too  fantastical,  "  too  light  and  comical  for  a  Divine, 
too  satirical  for  one  of  my  profession,  I  will  presume  to  answer  with  "^Erasmus,  in 
like  case,  'tis  not  I,  but  Democritus,  Democritus  dmi :  you  must  consider  what  it 
is  to  speak  in  one's  own  or  another's  person,  an  assumed  habit  and  name;  a  diiTer- 
ence  betwixt  him  that  aifects  or  acts  a  prince's,  a  philosopher's,  a  magistrate's,  a 
fool's  part,  and  him  that  is  so  indeed ;  and  what  liberty  those  old  satirists  have  had ; 
it  is  a  cento 'collected  from  others ;  not  I,  but  they  that  say  it. 

""DiseroBi  ouid  fonfijotoaim,  hot  raihijuria      I  YeisomBindiileBncelmayjiieily  tiKim, 

Cum  venia  dabta" |  If  loo  femlliar  with  anolber'a  fhrne. 

Take  heed  yon  mistake  me  not.  if  I  do  a  little  forget  myself,  1  hope  you  will  par- 
don it.   And  to  say  truth,  why  should  any  man  be  offended,  or  take  exceptions  at  it  i 

"  Llciiit,  aemperqne  UceMt.  |  ItlawM  was  of  old,  and  still  wJa  be, 

Farcere  peraonls,  dlceie  de  vitiis."  |  To  tpeakof  vice,  hat  Istllie  name  go  tiee. 

I  hate  their  vices,  not  their  persons.  If  any  be  displeased,  or  take  aught  unto  him- 
self, let  him  not  expostulate  or  cavil  with  hun  that  said  it  {so  did  "  Erasmus  excuse 
himself  to  Dorpius,  si  parva  licet  componere  magnis)  and  so  do  I;  "but  let  him 
be  angry  willi  himself,  that  so  betrayed  and  opened  his  own  faults  in  applying  it 
to  himself:  "°if  he  be  guilty  and  deserve  it,  let  him  amend,  whoever  he  is,  and  not 


liorom  occasio  eiiBtal.           "M 

r.EncomsiqaiBea- 

inslpiens  siiD,  nuad  ae  Metilpnus  I.uclanl  In  Neeyo- 

am.          »'Hor.  Sal. 

.manUa.          mpelronlus  In  Cslalect.          e'That  I 

4.1.1.           "Epi.edDorpiupid 

Horin.  Bi  qufepiani 

mean  of  Anflr.  Vale.  Apolog.  Manip.  1. 1  el  36,    Apol. 

ofifenilaiurn  athi  Tlndiiel,  non  h 

abet  quod  expostulec 

com  eo  qui  Beripait,  Ipse  al  volel, 
ntpolesni  piodlior,  qui  derlamv 

seumBBatiniHriam, 

H  Cap.  IS.  de  Mel.       uBaaiiiuiB.  Noatio  hocsfficulo 

pertinere.           "SliuiE  ae  toui 

nostrls  lempotlboa  frequenter  ingraM  ut  nullus  fere 

ficlenilani  proilii  saani,  aut  cerM 

metum,  Plisir.  Jib. 

ab  ejus  labe  immunis  repeiiaiui  oi  omnium  ftre  mor- 
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be  angry.  "  He  that  hateth  correction  is  a  fool,"  Prov,  sii,  1.  If  he  be  not  guilty, 
it  concerns  him  not ;  it  is  not  my  freeness  of  speech,  but  a  guilty  conscience,  a 
galled  back  of  his  own  that  makes  him  wince. 


Stulia  nodabll  animi  conscloDtlam."'" 

I  deny  not  this  which  I  have  said  savours  a  little  of  Democritus  ;  "'Quamvis  ridetir 
tern,  dicere  verum  quid  vetal ;  one  may  speak  in  jest,  and  yet  speak  truth.  It  is 
somewhat  lart,  I  grant  it;  acriora  oreidm  excitant  emiammata,  as  he  said,  sharp 
sauces  increase  appetite,  ^'nec  cihis  ipse  juvat  morsu  fraudalus  aceti.  Object  thea 
aad  cavil  what  thou  ivili,  I  ward  all  with  "^Democritus's  buckler,  hia  medicine  shall 
salve  it;  strike  where  thou  wilt,  and  when:  Democriius  dml,  Democritus  will 
answer' it.  It  was  written  by  an  idle  fellow,  at  idle  times,  about  our  Saturnalian  or 
Dyonisian  feasts,  when  as  he  said,  mdlum  libertali  pericalum  est,  servants  in  old 
Rome  had  liberty  to  say  and  do  what  them  list.  When  our  counttyraen  sacrificed 
to  their  goddess  '"  Vacuna,  and  sat  tippling  by  their  Vacunal  fires. .  I  writ  this,  and 
published  this  oiui  iJ^ytv,  it  is  neminis  nihil.  The  time,  place,  persons,  and  all 
circumstances  apologise  for  me,  and  why  may  not  I  then  be  idle  with  others  f  speak 
ray  mind  freely  ?  If  you  deny  me  this  liberty,  upon  these  presumptions  I  will  lake 
it :  I  say  again,  I  will  take  it. 


If  any  man  lake  exceptions,  let  him  turn  the  buckle  of  his  girdle,  I  care  not.     I  owe 
thee  nothing  (Reader),  I  look  for  no  favour  at  tby  hands,  I  am  independent,  I  fear  not 
No,  I  recant,  I  will  not,  I  care,  I  fear,  I  confess  my  fault,  acknowledge  a  great 
offence, 

I  have  overshot  myself,  I  have  spoken  foolishly,  rashly,  unadvisedly,  absurdly,  I  have 
.  anatomized  mine  own  folly.  And  now  methmka  upon  a  sudden  I  am  awaked  as  it 
■  were  out  of  a  dream  ;  I  have  had  a  raving  fit,  a  fantastical  fit,  ranged  up  and  down, 
lin  and  out,  I  have  insulted  over  the  most  kind  of  men,  abused  some,  offended  others, 
'wronged  myself;  and  now  being  recovered,  and  perceiving 'mine  error,  cry  with 
'Orlando,  Sofoi(e  me,  pardo  (  i  ')  that  h'  1  '  past,  and  I  will  malfe  you  amends 
in  tliat  which  is  to  come  ;  I  p  e  y      an       sober  discourse  hi  my  following 


If  through  weakness,  foUj  p<  o  di  o  t  t  gnorance,  I  have  smd  amiss,  let 
it  be  forgotten  and  forgi  n  I  a  k  o  1  d  tl  at  of  ^Tacitus  to  be  ti'ue,  Jispera 
facetite  uM  nimis  €3:  vera  t  ax  a  n  au  m  am  re?in?Mu»i,  a  bitter  Jest  leaves 
a  sting  behind  it :  and  as  an  1  o  ou  able  man  obse  es, ' "  T!iey  fear  a  satirist's  wit, 
he  their  memories."  I  may  justly  suspect  the  worst;  and  though  I  hope  I  have 
wtoi;ged  no  man,  yet  in  Medea's  words  ]  will  crave  pardon, 

"Illud  Jam  voce  eitrema  pelo, 

nianeonl  i"  animo  verba,  eed  mel'ior  tibi 


1  earnestly  request  every  private  man,  as  Scaliger  did  Cardan,  not  to  take  offence. 
1  will  conclude  in  his  lines.  Si  me  cognitum  haberes,  non  solum  donares  nobis  has 
faeelias  Twstras,  sed  etiam  indigniim  duceres,  tam  hamanum  aninum,  lene  ingenimn, 
vel  minmam  sttspicionem  deprecari  oportere.  If  thou  knewest  my 'modesty  and 
simplicity,  thou  wouldst  easily  pardon  and  forgive  what  is  here  amiss,  or  by  thee 
misconceived.  If  hereafter  anatomizing  this  surly  humour,  my  hand  slip,  as  an 
unskilful  'prentice  1  lance  too  deep,  and  cut  through  skin  and  all  at  unawares,  make 
it  smart,  or  cut  awry,  'pardon  a  rude  hand,  an  unskilful  knife,  'lis  a  'most  dif- 

and  shall  apply  to  liimeolf  wbai  ia  cnramon  la  an,  Siaf,  SS.  >  III  eniin  ex  Btadiis  gaudiam  elc  siudla 

he  wJH  tDoltBhIy  beiray  a  conacbusnesi   of  guilt,  ei  LUariUite  pioveniunl.    PIlntOB  Maximo  ano,  en. 

"Hor.  «Mart.  1.  ■?.  as.  "  Ut  lUbol   ferial,  lib.  8.  l  AnnRl.  l.V  fi  Sir  Francia  Bacnnin 

abate  iBanl  hoa  iclua  Democtiii  pliarmacoB.        ""  Ri 


B  EesaifE,  noir  ViBcount  St.  Albans 

leae  dicit,  ego,  &o.  '  Quaa  am 

» liumana  patum  cavlt  nalota.    Hoc. 
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78  Democrittts  to  iJie  Reader. 

ficult  thing  to  keep  an  even  tone,  a  perpetual  tenor,  and  not  sometimes  to  lash  out ; 
difficile  est  Satyram  non  scnbere,  there  be  so  many  objects  to  divert,  inward  pertur- 
bations to  molest,  and  the  very  best  may  sometimes  err ;  aliquando  bonus  dormitat 
Homerus  (some  times  that  excellent  Homer  lakes  a  nap),  it  is  impossible  not  in  so 

much  to  overshoot ; opere  in  longo  fas  est  ohrepere  summim.     Bet  what  needs 

all  this  ?  I  hope  there  will  no  such  cause  of  offence  be  given  ;  if  there  be,  'J\'emo 
aliquid  recognoscat,  nos  meTttimur  omnia.  I'll  deny  all  (my  last  refuge),  recant  all, 
renounce  all  I  have  said,  if  any  man  except,  and  with  as  much  facility  excuse,  as  he 
can  accuse ;  but  I  presume  of  thy  good  favour,  and  gracious  acceptance  (gentle  rea- 
der).   Out  of  an  assured  hope  and  confidence  thereof,  I  will  begin. 

s  Frol,  qiie».  Plaut.    "  Let  not  any  one  iske  these  thinga  to  Simself,  they  are  all  but  fioUoiB." 
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LECTORI  MALte  FERIATO. 

Tv  vero  cavesis  edico  quisc[uis  es,  ne  feniere  augiUes  Auctorem  hujusce  operis,  aut 
cavillator  krideas.  Imo  ne  vel  ex  alioram  censura  tacite  obloquaris  (vis  dicam  ver- 
bo)  nequid  iiasiitulus  inepte  improbes,  aut  falso  iingas.  Nam  si  talis  revera  sit,  qua- 
lem  prse  se  fert  Junior  Democritus,  seniori  Demoerito  saltern  affinis,  aut  ejus  Genium 
vel  tanfilliim  sapiat;  actum  de  te,  censorem  reque  ac  delatorem  'aget  ecoutra  (petu- 
lanii  splene  cum,  sit)  swfflabit  te  in  jocos,  comminuet  in  sales,  addo  etiam,  ei  deo  risid 
te  sacrificabif. 

Iterum  moneo,  ne  qidd  cavillere,  ne  dum  Democrilum  Jimiorem.  conviciis  infames, 
aiit  ignominiose  vituperes,  de  le  non  male  sentientem,  tu  idem  aiidiaa  ab  amico  cor- 
date, quod  oUm  vulgus  ^hderilanum  ab  ^Hippocrate,  concivem  bene  meritum  et  po- 
pnlarem  suum  Democritum,  pro  insano  habeiis.     JVe  tu  Democrite  sapis,  siuUi  aulem 


s  "AlJderilanfflpeclota  plebts  habes." 

Hffic  te  paucis  admonitum  volo  (mal^  feriale  Lector)  abi. 


TO  THE  READER  AT  LEISURE, 


Whoever  yon  may  be,  I  caution  you  against  rashly  defaming  the  author  of  this 
work,  or  cavilling  in  jesl  against  hira.  Way,  do  not  silently  reproach  him  in  con- 
sequence of  otbers'  censure,  nor  employ  your  wit  in  foolish  disapproval,  or  false 
accusation.  For,  should  Democritus  Junior  prove  to  be  what  he  professes,  even  a 
kinsman  of  his  elder  namesake,  or  be  ever  so  little  of  the  same  kidney,  it  is  all  over 
with  you.:  he  wiU  become  both  accuser  and  judge  of  you  in  your  spleen,  will  dissi- 
pate you  in  jesis,  pulverise  you  into  aa\t,  and  sacrifice  you,  I  can  promise  you,  to 
the  God  of  Mirth. 

I  further  advise  you,  not  to  asperse,  or  calumniate,  or  slander,  Democritus  Junior, 
wlio  possibly  does  not  think  ill  of  you,  lest  yon  may  hear  from  some  discreet  friend, 
the  same  remark  the  people  of  Abdera  did  from  Hippocrates,  of  iJieir  meritorious  and 
popular  fellow-cilizen,  whom  they  had  looked  on  as  a  madman ;  "  It  is  not  that  you, 
Democritus,  that  art  wise,  but  that  the  people  of  Abdera  are  fools  and  madmen." 
"You  have  yourself  an  Abderitian  soul;"  and  having  just  given  yon,  gentle  reader, 
these  few  words  of  admonition,  farewell. 
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IIeraclite  fleas,  misero  sic  coiiveiiit  sevo, 

Nil  nisi  turpe  vides,  nil  nisi  triste  vides. 
Ride  etiam,  quantmnque  lubet,  Democrite  ride 

Non  nisi  vana  videa,  noa  nisi  stulta  vides. 
Is  fletu,  his  cisu  modo  gaudeat,  umis  utrique 

Sit  licet  usque  labor,  sit  licet  usque  dolor. 
Nunc  opes  est  (nam  totus  eheu  jam  desipit  orbis) 

Mille  Heraclitis,  milleque  Democritis. 
Nunc  opus  est  (tanla  est  insania)  transeat  omnia 

Mundus  in  Anticyras,  grameu  in  Helleborum. 


Weep,  0  HeracUtus,  it  suits  the  age, 

Unless  you  see  nothing  base,  nothing  sad. 
Laugh,  O  Democritus,  as  much  as  you  please, 

Unless  you  see  nothing  either  vain  or  foolish. 
Let  one  rejoice  in  smiles,  the  other  in  tears ; 

Let  the  same  labour  or  pain  be  the  office  of  both. 
Now  (for  alas  !  how  foolish  the  world  has  become), 

A  thousand  Heraclitus',  a  thousand  Democritus'  are  required 
Now  (so  much  does  madness  prevail),  all  the  world  must  be 

Sent  to  Anticyra,  to  graze  on  Hellebore. 
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SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  FIRST  PABTITION. 


Their 
Caoses. 
Suhs.  1. 

Impulsive ; 
Inslrunienlal 

In  diseases, 
conaider 
Sect.l. 
Nemh  I. 

Of 
Definition, 

Of  the  boJy 
3U0,  which  a 

Or 

Member, 
Division. 
Subs.  3. 

Of  the  head 
or  mind. 
Subs.  3. 

-|  Sin,  concupiscence,  &c. 

J  Intemperance,  all  second  causes,  in 

{Epidemical,  as  Plague,  Plica,  &c. 
Par' 


Dotage 

Ecstasy. 
Lycanthropia 
Chorus  sand 

VUl 

Possession   o 

obsession   cf 

Devils. 

Melancholy. 

SeeT. 

To  1(3  ex- 
plication, a 
digression 


tions,  in  Disposition,  Improper,  &o.    Subsed.  5. 

I.     ,        fHumours,  4.     Blood,  Phlegm,  &c. 
aoniained  as  |gp|,jy  .  ^j^,^  natural,  animal. 
°'  fSlmilari  spermatical,  or  flesh, 

bones,  nerves,  &c    S,<fo.  3. 
contammg      J  jji^^i^i,,, .    train.   hea«,    liver.    > 


Melancholy; 
consider 


aiemb.  3. 
Its  definition, 
The  pari  and 


rVegatal,     Subs.  5. 
I  Soul  and  its  faculties,  as  \  Sensible.    Subs.  6,  7,  8. 

LRationaL    Subsecl.  9,  10,  11. 

name,  difference,  Subs,  1. 

parlies  affected,  affection,  &a.  Subs.  3- 

'  melancholy,  natural,  &c  Subs.  4., 

f  Of  Ihe  head  alone.  Hypo-  r  with  their  several 
Proper  to  J  chondriacal,  or  windy  me-  j  causes,  symptoms, 
parts,  as  1  lancholy.      Of  the   whole  {  prognostics,  cures 

I  body.  I 

Or 
Indefinite ;   as   Love-melancholy,   the   subject  of  (he   thini   Par- 


Ils  Causes  in  general.     Sect.  3.  A. 

Its  Symptoms  or  signs.     Sect.  3.  B. 

Its  Prognostics  or  indications.    Sect.  i.  4. 

Its  Cures ;  the  sobject  of  the  eecoai  Partition. 
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Synopsis  of  the  First  Partition. 

la  from  Goil  immeJiately,  or  bj  eecond  causes. 
Ir  (torn  the  devil  immediately,  with  a  JigresEion  < 

of  epirils  and  devils.     Subs.  S. 
nagiciatis,  witches.     Subs.  3. 


Congenitc, 

Old  age,  (emperamenl.  Subs.  6. 

inward 

Parents,   it   being   an   hereditary   disease. 

fiem 

Sui.6 

Necessary,  see  H. 

fNiirses,Si:te.  1. 

Educatien,  Subs.  S. 

Terrors,  aifrightB, 

6j  1      Subs.  3. 

Or 

Evident, 

Scoffs,  calnmnies,  bittec 

outward,           ^  1     jests.  Subs.  4. 

J  Loss  of  liberty,  servi. 

ventilioua,         "^  j      lude,    impriaonment, 

as. 

Subs.  ^. 
Poverty  and  want. 

f  1       Subs.  6. 

1A  heap  of  other  acci- 

Ontward 

%  1       dents,  death  of  friends, 

or  adven- 

Or          iK  [     loss,  &o.  Subs.  7. 

titious. 

In  which  the  heily  works 

which  are 

on  the  mind,  and  this 
malady  is    caused    by 

Contingent, 
inward,  an- 

precedent diseases ;  as 
agues,     poi,     &c..    cs 

tecedent, 

nearest. 

S,ibs.  1. 

Memb.  5. 

Or  by  particular  parts  dis- 

Sect. 2. 

tempered,  as  brain,  heart, 
spleen,  liver,  mesentery, 
pylorus,  stomach,  &c. 
Sabs.  S. 

0  the  three  species.     See  II. 


Of  head 
Melancholy 
are  Sabs.  3. 


.  Of  hypo- 
chondriacal, 
or  windy 
melancholy 


flnnate  humour,  or  from  distemperature  adust. 
A  hot  brain,  corrupted  blood  in  the  brain. 
^  Excess  of  venery,  or  defect. 
1  Abucs,  or  some  precedent  disease. 
[Fumes  arising  from  the  stomach,  &c. 

Heat  of  the  sun  immoderate. 

A  blow  on  the  head. 

Overmuch  use  ot  hot  wines,  spices,  garlick,  onions, 

hot  baths,  overmuch  waking,  &c. 
Idleness,  solitariness,  or  overmuch  study,  yehement 

labour,  &c. 


1  Outward 
[■  Inward 


s,  &c 


1,  helly,  bowels,  stomach,  mesentery, 
{      miseraic  veins,  liver,  &c. 
i  Montlis  or  hemorrhoids  stopped,  or  any  other  ordi- 


r  Default  of  spice. 


^  Those  si 


non-natural  things  abused. 

hot,  apt  to  engender 


f  Liver  distempered,  slopped,  o 

1      melancholy,  temperature  innate, 

f  Bad  diet,  suppression  of  hemorrhoids,  &c.  and  such 
{      evacuations,  passions,  cares,  &&  those  six  noU' 

\    natural  things  abused. 
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Bread  ;  coarse  itiiil  blaclt,  &f. 
Drink ;  thick,  Ihin,  aour,  &c. 
Watei  unclean,  milk,  oil,  vinegar,  \Fine,  epices,  &c. 

Paris  J  beads,  fael,  entrails,  fat,  bacon,  blood,  6ic. 


Flesh 


I  Kinda  . 


lily 


Herbs,    [Of  Buh ;  all  shoD-fisb,  hani  anil  slimy  fish,  &c 

Fish,      <  Of  herbs ;  pulse,  cabbage,  melons,  garlick,  onions,  &c. 

&C.         lAU  roots,  raw  fruits,  hard  anil  windy  meals. 

J  Preparing,  dtessing,  sharp  sauces,  sail  meats,  mdutale,  soused,  fried, 

i      broiled,  or  made-dishes,  &c 

fDisorder  in  eating,  immoderate  eating,  o 

i     Subs.  3. 

[CuBlomj  delight,  appetite  altered  &c 

f  Costivonesfl,  hot  hatha. 


it  unseasonable  ti 


Retention  and 

cuation.  Subs.  4.  \  in  defect,  phlebotomy 
Air ;  hot,  cold,  tempeslnons,  dark,  thick,  fog 
Exercise, /Unseasonable,  excessive,  or  defec 

Sufi.  6.  \     a  life  out  of  action,  &c. 
Sleep  and  waking,  unseasonable,  inordinate 
Sonoi 


Memb,  3. 
Passi 


scl.  2. 


perturbations  of 
the  mind, 
S«fc.  S.    With 

(he  force  of 

Irascible 

lion,  hat 

Subs.  1( 

Vehement 

imagination. 
Suto.3.anddivi. 

concupis- 
dble. 

glory,  S 

&C.  S  ■ 


.  wit 
and  why 

Body,  as  ill  digestion,  crudity,  wind,  ry 
waking,  heaviness,  and  palpitation  of 
Fear  and  sorrow  with 
tent,  sohtariness,  ks  m 
thoughts,  vain  imag 
Celestial  influences,  a 
liver,  spleen,  stoma      & 

on  plays, 
Phlegmatic 
Choleric,   f 

strange  a 
Black,  soU    xy    sa 

dead,  &c 
Or  mixed  of  these  f        h  m 


Their  several 
euEloms,  con- 
ditions, incli- 
nations, dis- 


limple,  or  as  it  is  mixed  with  other  diseases,  apnplex 
the  sympUuns  are  various. 


a  prophet,  or  troubled  in  mind  ;  a  scholar  on  biB 

book,  &c. 
Pleasant  at  first,  hardly  discerned;  afterwards  harsh 

and  intolerable,  if  inveterate. 
Hence  some  make  f  ''  ^'^''  «!?''«''''■ 

2r;e^rer].'-£''^'"'.'l''^";- 
By  fits,  I 


■,t  Bpptlitui,  Sk.  m 

S.oogk 


Head  mo. 
iancholy. 
Suit.  1. 


Synopsis  of  the  First  Partition. 

IHeaJflch,  binding  and  heaviness,  vortigo,  lightness, 
singing  of  the  ears,  much  waking,   fixed   ejes. 
high  colour,  red  eyes,  hard  belly,  dry  body  ;  nc 
great  sign  of  raalancholy  in  the  other  parts, 
ur 

f  Continual  fear,  ;, 
.        ,    ,  fluous  cares,  a 

In  mind.     J 


maids,  and  tvidows  melancholy, 


1  body  and  mind,  &c. 


Why  they  are  so  fearful, 
solitary,  why  melancholy 
hear  and  see  strange  voice 


0U3  without  a  cause,  why 
illy,  why  they  suppose  they 
vidoGs,  appaiilions. 


Why  they  prophesy,  and  speak  sttanga  languages ;  whence  cornea 
theic  crudity,  rumbling,  convulsions,  cold  sweat,  heaviness  of 
heart,  palpitation,  eardiaca,  fearful  dreams,  much  waking,  pro- 
digious fantasies. 

(Morphew,  scabs,  itch,  breaking  out,  &c. 
Black  jaundice. 
If  the  (icmotrhoida  voluntarily  open. 
If  varices  appear. 

Leanness,  dryness,  hollow-eyed,  &c. 

Inveterate  melancholy  is  incurable. 

If  cold,  it  degenerates  often  into  epilepsy,  apoplexy, 

dotage,  or  inio  blindness. 
If  hot,  into  madness,  despair,  and  violent  death. 


The  gcievousness  of  this  above  all     h     ! 
The  diseases  of  tha  mind  are  n     eg 

those  ot  the  body. 
■  Whether  it  be  lawful,  in  this  case    f      1 

a  man  to  offer  violence  to  hims   f     JV 
How  a  melancholy  or  mad  man    ff    ng 

himsctr,  is  to  be  censured. 
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THE  FIRST  PARTITION. 


THE  FIRST  SECTION,  MEMBER,  SUBSECTION. 


JHiin'3  Excellency,  Fall,  Miseries,  Infirmilies;  The  causes  of  them. 

Tit    ^    p      n        1    IX/r AN,  the  most  excellent  and  noble  creature  of  the,  Mtorld, 

jMan  s  ±^ceuency.\  IVI  „  ^j^^  principal  and  mighty  work  of  God,  wonder  of 
Nature,"  as  Zoroaster  calls  him;  audacis  nature  miTaculwn,  "the  'marvel  of  mar- 
vels," as  Plato;  "the  'abridgment  and  epitome  of  the  world,"  as  Pliny;  Microcoa- 
mus,  a  little  world,  a  model  of  the  world,  '  sovereign  lord  of  the  earth,  viceroy  of  the 
world,  sole  commander  and  governor  of  all  the  creatures  in  it ;  to  whose  empire  they 
are  subject  in  parlicniar,  and  yield  obedience ;  iar  surpassing  ail  the  rest,  not  in  body 
only,  but  in  soul;  ^Xmaginis  Imago,  ^created  to  God's  own  "image,  to  that  immortal 
and  incorporeal  substance,  with  ^1  the  feculties  and  powers  belonging  unto  it;  was 
at  lirst  pure,  divine,  perfect,  happy, ' "  created  after  God  in  true  holiness  and  ri^hl^ 
eonsness;"  Deo  congruens,  free  from  all  manner  of  infihnilies,  and  put  in  Paradise, 
to  know  God,  to  praise  and  glorify  him,  to  do  his  will,  Ut  diis  condmiles  partunat 
deos  (as  an  old  poet  saith)  to  propagate  the  church. 

Man's  Fall  and  Misery.]  Bwt  this  most  noble  creature,  Heu  trisHs,  et  lachry' 
vtosa  commutatio  ('one  exclaims)  O  pitiful  change!  b  Mien  from  that  he  was,  and 
forfeited  his  estate,  become  miseraUlis  homuncio,  a  cast-away,  a  caitiff,  one  of  the 
most  miserable  creatures  of  ti»e  world,  if  he  be  considered  in  his  own  nature,  an 
unregenerate  man,  and  so  much  obscured  by  his  fell  that  (some  few  reliques  excepted) 
lie  is  inferior  to  a  beast, '  "  Man  in  honoar  that  understaadeth  not,  is  like  unto  beasts 
that  perish,"  so  David  esteems  him :  a  monster  by  stupend  metamorphoses,  '"a  fox, 
a  dog,  a  hog,  what  not  ?  Qiumlum  mutalus  ab  illo?  How  much  altered  from  tliat  he 
was ;  before  blessed  and  happy,  now  miserable  and  acpnrsed ;  "  "  He  must  eat  his  meat 
in  sorrow,"  ^^subject  to  death  and  all  manner  of  infirmities,  all  kind  of  calamities. 
•  .A  Description  of  Melancholy.]  '^ "  Great  travail  is  created  for  all  men,  and  an 
heavy  yoke  on  the  sons  of  Adam,  from  the  day  that  they  go  oat  of  their  mother's 
womb,  unto  that  day  they  return  to  the  mother  of  all  things.  Namely,  theit  thoughts, 
and  fear  of  their  hearts,  and  their  imagination  of  things  they  wait  for,  and  the  day 
of  death.  From  him  that  sitleth  in  the  glorious  throne,  to  him  that  sitteth  beneath 
in  the  earth  and  ashes;  from  him  that  is  clothed  in  blue  silk  and  weareth  a  crown, 
to  him  that  is  clothed  in  simple  linen.  Wrath,  envy,  trouble,  and  unquietness,  and 
fiar  of  death,  and  rigour,  and  strife,  and  such  Uiings  come  to  both  man  and  beast, 
but  sevenfold  to  the  ungodly."  All  this  befells  him  in  this  life,  and  peradventure 
eternal  misery  in  the  life  to  come. 

Impulsive  Came  of  Man's  Misery  and  Infirmities.]  The  impulsive  cause  of  these 
miseries  in  man,  this  privation  or  destruction  of  God's  image,  the  cause  of  death  and 
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IHseases  in  General.  [Part.  I.  Sect.  1, 

diseases,  of  all  temporal  and  eternal  pimjshments,  was  the  sin  of  our  first  parent 
Adam,  '^iii  eating  of  the  forbidden  fruit,  by  the  devil's  instigation  and  allurement. 
His  disobedience,  pride,  ambition,  intemperance,  incredulity,  curiosity;  from  whence 
proceeded  origuial  sin,  and  that  general  corruption  of  mankind,  as  from  a  fountain 
flowed  all  bad  inclinations  and  actual  transgressions  which  cause  our  several  calami- 
ties inflicted  upon  us  for  our  sins.  And  this  belike  is  that  which  our  fabulous  poets 
have  shadowed  unto  us  in  the  tale  of  '*  Pandora's  bos,  which  being  opened  through 
her  curiosity,  filled  the  world  full  of  all  manner  of  diseases.  It  is  not  curiosity 
alone,  but  tiiose  other  crying  sins  of  ours,  which  pull  these  several  plagues  and 
miseries  upon  our  heads.  For  Ubi  peccatwn,  iU  procella,  as  '^  Chrysostom  well 
observes.  "  "  Fools  by  reason  of  their  transgression,  and  because  of  their  iniquities, 
are  afilicted."  "  "  Fear  coiiieth  like  sudden  desolation,  and  destruction  like  a  whirl- 
wind, affliction  and  anguish,"  because  they  did  not  fear  God.  ""  Are  you  shaken 
with  wars  f"  as  Cypiian  well  urgeth  to  Demetrius,  "  are  you  molested  with  dearth  and 
femine  ?  is  your  health  crushed  with  raging  diseases  ?  is  mankind  generally  tormented 
with  epidemic^  maladies?  'tis  all  for  your  sins,"  Hag.  i.  9,  10;  Amos  i. ;  Jer.  vii. 
God  is  angry,  puniaheth  and  threateneth,  because  of  their  obstinacy  and  stubborn- 
ness, tliey  will  not  turn  unto  him.  ""  If  the  earth  be  barren  then  for  want  of  rain, 
if  dry  and  squalid,  it  yield  no  fruit,  if  your  fountains  be  dried  up,  your  wine,  com, 
and  oU  blasted,  if  the  air  be  corrupted,  and  men  troubled  with  diseases,  'tis  by  rea- 
son of  their  sins  :"  which  like  the  blood  of  Abel  cry  loud  to'  heaven  for  vengeance,- 
Ijam.  V.  15.  "  That  we  have  sinned,  therefore  our  hearts  are  heavy,"  Isa,  lix.  11, 12. 
.*'We  roar  like  bears,  and  mourn  like  doves,  and  want  health,  &c.  for  our  sins  and 
trespasses."  But  this  we  cannot  endure  to  hear  or  to  lake  notice  of,  Jer.  ii.  30. 
"  We  are  smitten  in  vain  and  receive  no  correction ; "  and  cap.  v.  3.  "  Thou  hast 
stricken  them,  but  they  have  not  sorrowed ;  they  have  refused  to  receive  correction ; 
they  have  not  returned.  Pestilence  he  hath  sent,  but  they  have  not  turned  to  him," 
Amos  iv.  ^  Herod  could  not  abide  John  Baptist,  nor  "  Domitian  endure  Apollonius 
to  tell  the  causes  of  the  plague  at  Ephesus,  his  injustice,  incest,  adultery,  and  the  like. 
To  punish  therefore  this  blindness  and  obstinacy  of  ours  as  a  concomitant  cause 
and  principal  agent,  is  God's  just  judgment  in  bringing  these  calamities  upon  us,  to 
chastise  us,  I  say,  for  our  sins,  and  to  satisfy  God's  wrath.  For  the  law  requires 
obedience  or  punislmient,  as  you  may  read  at  large,  Deut.  xxviii,  15.  "  If  they  will 
not  obey  the  Lord,  and  keep  his  commandments  and  ordinances,  then  all  these  cm«es 
shall  come  upon  them."  '^  "  Cursed  in  the  town  and  in  the  field,  &c."  ^  "  Cursed  in 
the  fruit  of  the  body,  &c."  "  "  The  Lord  shall  send  thee  trouble  and  shame,  because 
.of  thy  wickedness."  And  a  little  after,  ^  "  The  Lord  shall  smile  thee  with  the  botch 
of  Egypt,  and  with  emrods,  and  scab,  and  itch,  and  thou  canst  not  be  healed ;  ™  with 
madness,  blindness,  and  astonishing  of  heart."  This  Paul  seconds,  Rom,  ii.  9.  "  Tri- 
bidation  and  anguish  on  the  soul  of  every  man  that  doeth  evil."  Or  else  these  chas- 
tisements are  inflicted  upon  us  for  our  humiliation,  to  exercise  and  try  our  patience 
here  in  this  life  to  bring  na  home,  to  make  us  to  know  God  ourselves,  to  inform  and 
teach  us  wisdom.  ^  "  Therefore  is  my  people  gone  into  captivity,  because  they  had 
no  knowledge ;  therefore  is  the  wrath  of  the  Lord  kindled  against  his  people,  and 
he  hath  stretched  out  his  hand  upon  them."  He  is  deshous  of  our  salvation. 
'^JVostrce  sahtHs  avidas,  saith  Lemnius,  and  for  that  cause  puUs  us  hy  the  ear  many 
times,  to  put  us  in  mind  of  our  duties :  "  That  they  which  erred  might  have  under- 
standing, (as  Isaiah  speaks  xxix.  34)  and  so  to  be  reformed."  ^  "  I  am  afflicted,  and 
at  the  point  of  death,"  so  David  confesseth  of  himself,  Psal.  Ixxxviii.  v.  15,  v.  9. 
"  Mine  eyes  are  sorrowful  through  mine  affliction :"  and  that  made  him  turn  unto 
God.   Great  Alexander  in  the  midst  of  all  his  prosperity,  by  a  company  of  parasites 


Bttun.  Hesiod,  1.  opet.  "Horn.  5. 

Uoch.  "Paal.cYii.lT.  "Pio.i.ST. 
aulem  erebrlas  bella  couenliBnl,  qabd 
(kmeg  Bollcliudlnem  eumnlent,  qu6d  bevIh 
Ua  valitudo  ASDgltiir,  qaCdfaiiiuBiiiim  gem 
imbme  Tanatnr ;  ob  peooatnm  omnia,  Cy 
rara  deanpec  pluTla  descendat,  si  terra  a 
sqnalleat,  al  vii  jejunas  et  pslUdae  be 
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deified,  and  now  made  a  god,  when  he  saw  one  of  his  wounds  bli 
that  he  was  but  a  man,  and  remitted  of  his  pride.  In  morho  recoUigU  se  animus,'^ 
as  ''  Pliny  well  perceived ;  "  In  sickness  the  mind  reflects  upon  itself,  with  judgment 
surveys  itself,  and  abhors  its  former  courses ;"  insomuch  that  he  concludes  to  his 
friend  Maiius,  ""  that  it  were  the  period  of  all  philosophy,  if  we  could  so  continue 
sound,  or  perform  but  a  part  of  that  which  we  promised  to  do,  being  sick.  Whoso 
is  wise  then,  will  consider  these  things,"  as  David  did  (Psal.  cxliv.,  verse  last);  and 
whatsoever  fortune  befall  him,  make  use  of  it  If  he  be  in  sorrow,  need,  sickness, 
or  any  other  adversity,  seriously  to  recount  with  himself,  why  this  or  that  malady, 
misery,  this  or  that  incurable  disease  is  inflicted  upon  him ;  it  may  be  for  his  good, 
"sic  expedit,  as  Peter  said  of  his  daughter's  ague.  Bodily  sickness  is  for  his  soul's 
health,  periUset  nisi  periisset,  had  he  not  been  visited,  he  had  utterly  perished ;  for 
^  "  the  Lord  correcteth  him  whom  he  loveth,  even  as  a  father  doth  his  child  in  whom 
he  delighteth."  If  he  he  safe  and  sound  on  the  other  side,  and  free  from  all  mannei 
of  infirmity;  ^ei  cut 

"GrWia,  ibrma,  valetudo  eontlngat  abunde  I     "And  tbat  he  have  grace,  beauiy,  favour,  heaUli, 

Bt  munfluB  Tkms,  non  deflcienle  cruioena."       |        A  cleanly  diel,  and  abound  in  weallh." 

Yet  in  the  midst  of  his  prosperity,  let  him  remember  tliat  caveat  of  Moses,  ^  "  Beware 
that  he  do  not  forget  the  Lord  his  God ;"  that  he  be  not  puifed  up,  but  acknowledge 
them  to  be  his  good  gifts  and  benefits,  and  ^^  the  more  he  hath,  to  bo  more  tliank- 
ful,"  (as  Agapetianus  adviseth)  and  use  them  aright. 

Instrumental  Causes  of  mir  Infirmities^  Now  the  instrumental  causes  of  these 
our  infirmities,  are  as  diverse  as  the  infirmities  themselves;  stars,  heavens,  ele- 
ments, &c.  And  all  those  creatures  which  God  hath  made,  are  armed  against  sin- 
ners. They  were  indeed  once  good  in  themselves,  and  that  they  are  now  many  of 
them  pernicious  unto  us,  is  not  in  their  nature,  but  our  corruption,  which  hath  caused 
it.  For  from  the  fall  of  our  first  parent  Adam,  they  have  been  changed,  the  earth 
accursed,  the  influence  of  stars,  altered,  the  four  elements,  beasts,  birds,  plants,  are 
now  ready  to  offend  us.  "  The  principal  things  for  the  use  of  man,  are  water,  fire, 
iron,  salt,  meal,  wheat,  honey,  milk,  oil,  wine,  clothing,  good  lo  the  godly,  to  the 
sinners  turned  to  evil,"  Ecclus.  xxxis.  26.  "Fire,  and  hail,  and  famine,  and  deanli, 
all  these  are  created  for  vengeance,"  Ecclus.  xxxix.  29.  The^heavens  threaten  us 
with  their  comets,  stars,  planets,  with  their  great  conjunctions,  ecl^es,  oppositibhs, 
quartiles,  and  such  unfriendly  aspects.  The  air  with  his  meteors,  thunder  and' 
lightning,  inlempei'ate  heat  and  cold,  mighty  winds,  tempests,  unseasonable  weather; 
from  which  proceed  dearth,  famine,  plague,  and  all  sorts  of  epidemical  diseases,  con- 
suming infinite  myriads  of  men.  At  Cairo  in  Egypt,  every  third  year,  (as  it  is  re- 
lated by  ^  Boterus,  and  others)  300,000  die  of  the  plague ;  and  200,000,  in  Con- 
stantinople, every  fifth  or  seventh  at  the  utmost.  How  doth  the  earth  terrify  and 
oppress  us  with  tei'rible  earthquakes,  which  are  most  frequent  in  ^'  China,  Japan,  and 
those  eastern  climes,  swallowing  up  sometimes  six  cities  at  onc^  How  doth  the 
wal«r  rage  with  his  inundations,  irruptions,  flinging  down  towns,  cities,  villages, 
bridges,  &c.  besides  shipwrecks ;  whole  islands  are  sometimes  suddenly  overwhelmed 
with  all  their  inhabitants  in  '"Zealand,  Holland,  and  many  parts  of  the  continent 
drowned,  as  the  "  lake  Erne  in  Ireland  ?  *^J^}nlque  prtBler  arcium  cadavera  patenti 
cernimns  freto.  In  the  fens  of  Friesland  1230,  by  reason  of  tempests,  '"the  sea 
drowned  muUa  hominnm  millia,  et  jumenta  siae  numero,  all  the  country  almost,  men 
and  cattle  in  it  How  doth'  the  fire  rage,  that  merciless  element,  consuming  in  an 
instant  whole  cities  ?  What  town  of  any  antiquity  or  note  halh  not  been  once,  again 
and  again,  by  the  fury  of  tliis  merciless  element,  defaced,  ruinated,  and  lefi  desolate? 
In  a  word, 

«  » Ignis  pepertit,  unda  BiBrgil,  aStis  1     "  Wbom  fire  Bparea,  Bea  doth  dtown  j  whom  Bsa. 

Via  pealilontis  eqiiori  cteptum  neoal,  Featilent  air  dolh  aend  lo  clay  j 
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88  Diseases  in  General.  [Part.  1.  Sec.  1 

To  descend  to  more  particulars,  how  many  creatures  are  al  deadly  feud  with  men  ? 
Lions,  wolves,  bears,  &c.  Some  with  hoofs,  horns,  tusks,  teeth,  nails :  How  many 
noxious  serpents  and  venemous  creatures,  ready  to  offend  us  with  slings,  breath, 
sight,  or  quite  kill  us  ?  How  many  pernicious  fishes,  plants,  gums,  fruits,  seeds, 
flowere,  &.C.  could  I  reckon  up  on  a  sudden,  which  by  their  very  smell  many  of 
them,  touch,  taste,  cause  some  grievous  malady,  if  not  death  itself?  Some  make 
mention  of  a  liousand  several  poisons :  but  these  are  but  trifles  in  respect.  The 
greatest  enemy  to  man,  is  man,  who  by  the  devil's  instigation  is  still  ready  to  do 
mischief,  his  own  executioner,  a  wolf,  a  devil  to  himself,  and  others.^  We  are  all 
brethren  in  Christ,  or  at  least  should  be,  members  of  one  body,  servants  of  one  Lord, 
and  yet  no  iiend  can  so  torment,  insult  over,  tyrannize,  vex,  as  one  man  doth  another. 
Let  me  not  fall  therefore  (saith  David,  when  wars,  plague,  fiunine  were  offered)  into 
the  hands  of  men,  merciless  and  wicked  men ; 

m       p       f      eeh        pdmll       es   and  1  k  ly        d    h  m 
D      h        rap         plagu  I  f  rt  ll         E  rthq    1       m    d 

rmns    fl  miofire        myll        dll         mak       m  b 

fohdblk  ptu  d-dl  fm 

avdW  kppfd  f  bygwlld 

to     rs  d      d  1       f         1  d     bb      b        tchf  1  dp 
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S  lytldlhlpm  h  mm     by  rap 

mixtures,  poisons,  stratagems,  smgle  combats,  wars,  we  hack  and  hew,  as  rf  we  were 
ad  iTiterrteciimem.  nati,  like  Cadmus'  soldiers  bom  to  consume  one  another.  'Tis  an 
ordinary  thing  to  read  of  a  himdred  and  two  hundred  thousand  men  slain  in  a  battle. 
Besides  all  manner  of  tortures,  brazen  bulls,  racks,  wheels,  strappadoes,  guns,  en- 
gines, &c.  ^M  unum  corpus  humanum  supplicia  plura,  quana  membra :  We  have 
invented  more  torturing  instraments,  than  there  be  several  members  in  a  man's  body, 
as  Cyprian  well  observes.  To  come  nearer  yet,  our  own  parents  by  their  offences, 
indiscretion  and  intemperance,  are  our  mortal  enemies.  ''"The  fathers  have  eaten 
sour  grapes,  and  the  children's  teeth  are  set  on  edge."  They  cause  our  grief  many 
times,  and  put  upon  us  hereditary  diseases,  inevitable  infirmities :  they  torment  us, 
and  we  are  ready  to  injure  our  posterity ; 

and  the  latter  end  of  the  world,  as  "Paul  foretold,  is  still  like  to  be  the  worst.  We 
are  thus  bad  by  nature,  had  by  kind,  but  far  worse  by  art,  every  man  the  greatest 
enemy  unto  himself.  We  study  many  times  to  undo  ourselves,  abusing  those  good 
gifts  which  God  hath  bestowed  upon  us,  health,  wealth,  strength,  wit,  learning,  art, 
memory  to  our  own  destruction,  ^Perditio  (wa  ex  te.  As  ''Judas  Maccabeus  killed 
Apollonius  with  his  own  weapons,  we  arm  ourselves  to  our  own  overthrows ;  and 
use  reason,  art,  judgment,  all  that  should  help  us,  as  so  many  instruments  to  undo 
us.  Hector  gave  Ajax  a  sword,  which  so  long  as  he  fought  against  enemies,  served 
for  his  help  and  defence ;  but  after  he  began  to  hurt  harmless  creatures  with  it,  turn- 
ed to  his  own  hurtless  bowels.  Those  excellent  means  God  hath  bestowed  on 
us,  well  employed,  cannot  but  much  avail  us;  but  if  otherwise  perverted,  they  ruin 
and  confound  us :  and  so  by  reason  of  our  indiscretion  and  wealcness  tliey  com- 
monly do,  we  have  too  many  instances.  This  St.  Austin  acknowletjgeth  of  him- 
self in  his  humble  confessions,  *'  promptness  of  wit,  memory,  eloquence,  they  were 
God's  good  gifts,  but  he  did  not  use  them  to  his  glory."  If  you  will  particularly 
know  how,  and  by  what  means,  consult  physicians,  and  they  will  tell  you,  that  it  is 
in  offending  in  some  of  those  six  non-natural  things,  of  which  1  shall  "dilat«  more 
at  large ;  they  ate  the  causes  of  our  infirmities,  our  surfeiting,  and  drunkenness,  our 

«0Hd.  daTrial.l.  5.  Elcg.'s,  «Mlaconl  aiwnita  U"Em. 'lYiii.  31.     Thy  destrucKon  is  fioia  IhyUli. 
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immodetate  insatiable  lust,  and  prodigious  ciot.  Plures  crapula,  gttam  gladius,  is  a 
true  saying,  tlie  board  consumes  more  than  the  sword.  Our  intemperance  it  is,  that 
pulls  so  many  several  incurable  diseases  upon  our  heads,  that  hastens  "old  age,  per- 
verts our  temperature,  tnA  brings  upon  us  sudden  death.  And  last  of  all,  that  which 
crucifies  us  most,  is  our  own  foUy,  madness  ( j«os  Jttpiler  perdil,  dementat ;  by  subtrac- 
tion of  his  assisUng  grace  God  permits  it)  wealtness,  want  of  government,  our  fitcility 
and  proneness  in  yielding  to  several  lusts,  in  giving  way  to  every  passion  and  pertur- 
bation of  the  mind :  by  which  means  we  metamorphose  ourselves  and  degenerate  into 
beasts.  All  which  that  prince  of  "poets  observed  of  Agamemnon,  that  when  he  was 
well  pleased,  and  could  moderate  his  passion,  he  vpas — os  ocuhsque  J<mi  par  :  like 
Jupiter  in  feature,  Mars  in  valour,  Palms  in  wisdom,  another  god  ;  but  when  he  be- 
came angry,  he  was  a  lion,  a  tiger,  a  dog,  &c.,  there  appeared  no  sign  or  likeness  of 
Jupiter  in  him;  so  we,  as  long  as  we  are  ruled  by  reason,  correct  our  inordinate  ap- 
petite, and  conform  ourselves  to  God's  word,  are  as  so  many  saints  :  but  if  we  give 
reins  to  lust,  anger,  ambition,  pride,  and  follow  our  own  ways,  we  degenerate  into 
beasts,  transform  ourselves,  overthrow  our  constitutions, '"  provoke  God  to  anger, 
and  heap  upon  us  this  of  melancholy,  and  all  kinds  of  incurable  diseases,  as  a  just 
and  deserved  punishment  of  our  sins. 

SuBSEc.  II, — T/ts  Definition,  JVumber,  Division  of  Diseases. 

What  a  disease  is,  almost  every  physician  defines.  ''Fernelius  calieth  it  an 
"  Aflection  of  the  body  contrary  to  nature."  ™  Fuschius  and  Crato, "  an  hinderance, 
hurt,  or  alteration  of  any  action  of  the  body,  or  part  of  it."  ^Tholosanus,  "  a  dis- 
solution of  that  league  which  is  between  body  and  soul,  and  a  perturbation  of  it ;  as 
health  the  perfection,  and  makes  to  the  preservation  of  it."  °'  liibeo  in  Agellius,  "  an 
ill  habit  of  the  body,  opposite  to  nature,  hindering  the  use  of  it."  Others  otherwise, 
all  to  this  effect. 

JVamber  of  Diseases.]  How  many  diseases  there  are,  is  a  question  not  yet  deter- 
mined ;  ""Pliny  reckons  up  300  from  the  crown  of  the  head  to  the  sole  of  the  foot : 
elsewhere  he  saith,  moriorvm  ir^nita  T/mltitvdo,  their  number  is  infinite.  Howso- 
ever it  was  in  those  times,  it  boots  not ;  in  our  days  I  am  sure  the  number  is  much 
augmented : 

Terris  incubit  cobors." 

For  besides  many  epidemical  diseases  unheard  of,  and  altogether  unknown  to  Galen 
and  Hippocrates,  as  scorbutum,  small-pos,  plica,  sweating  sickness,  morbus  Gallicus, 
&c.,  we  have  many  proper  and  peculiar  almost  to  every  part. 

JVo  man  free  from  some  Disease  or  other.]  No  man  amongst  us  so  sound,  of  so 
good  a  constitution,  that  hath  not  some  impediment  of  body  or  mind.  Quisque  sma 
paSwiur  manes,  we  have  all  our  infirmities,  first  or  last,  more  or  less.  There  wdl 
be  peradventure  in  an  age,  or  one  of  a  thousand,  like  Zenophilus  the  musician  in 
*^Pliny,  that  may  happily  live  105  years  without  anymanner  of  impediment ;  a  Pol- 
lio  Romulus,  that  can  preserve  himself  ""with  wine  and  oil ;"  a  man  as  fortunate 
as  Q,  Melellus,  of  whom  Valerius  so  much  brags;  a  man  as  healthy  as  Otto  Hcrwar- 
dus,  a  senator  of  Augsburg  in  Germany,  whom  °°Leovitins  the  astrologer  brings  in 
for  an  example  and  instance  of  certainty  in  his  art;  who  because  he  had  the  signi- 
ficators  in  his  geniture  fortunate,  and  free  from  the  hostile  aspects  of  Saturn  and  Mars, 
being  a  very  cold  man,  ^"' could  not  remember  that  ever  he  was  sick."  '^Paracel- 
sus may  brag  that  he  could  make  a  man  live  400  years  or  more,  if  he  might  bring 
him  up  from  his  infancy,  aiid  diet  him  as  he  list ;  and  some  physicians  hold,  that 
their  is  no  certain  period  of  man's  life ;  but  it  may  still  by  temperance  and  physic 
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90  JSiv.  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Head.  [Part.  1.  Sect  1. 

be  prolonged.     We  find  in  the  meantime,  by  common  experience,  that  no  man  can 
escape,  but  that  of  '"liesiod  is  true  : 

"  S"^"  &'^^  5^'"  ""?"'  f''""  ^.^f""? .    1       "Th-  ea..h-3  flill  of  maladies,  an<l  fiiH  llie  aea, 
Noworf   ar9(»OTI  (;m»   n/ji^n,  irf  erj  rii«TI  Whidi  set  upon  ua  liolh  by  night  and  flay." 

Divisiim  of  Diseases.]  If  you  require  a  more  exact  division  of  these  ordinary 
diseases  which  are  incident  to  men,  I  refer  you  to  physicians  j™  ihey  will  lell  you 
of  acute  and  chronic,  first  and  secondary,  lethales,  salutares,  errant,  fixed,  simple, 
compound,  connexed,  or  consequent,  belonging  to  parts  or  the  whole,  in  habit,  or 
in  disposition,  &,e.  My  division  at  this  time  (as  most  befitting  my  purpose)  shall 
be  into  those  of  the  body  and  mind.  For  them  of  the  body,  a  brief  catalogue  of 
which  Fuschius  hath  made,  Instilut.  lib.  3,  sect.  1,  cap.  11,  I  refer  you  to  the  vo- 
luminous tomes  of  Galen,  Areteus,  Ehasis,  Avicenna,  Alexander,  Paulus  ^tius,  Gor- 
donecius  :  and  those  exact  Weoterics,  Savanarola,  Capivaccius,  Donatus  Altomarus, 
Hercules  de  Saxonia,  Mercmialis,  Victorius  Faventinus,  Wecker,  Piso,  8ic.,  that  have 
methodically  and  elaborately  written  of  them  all.  Those  of  the  mind  and  head  I 
will  briefly  handle,  and  apart, 

SiTBSECT.  in. — Division  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Head. 
These  diseases  of  the  mind,  forasmuch  as  they  have  their  chief  seat  and  organs 
in  the  head,  which  are  commonly  repeated  amongst  the  diseases  of  the  head  which 
are  divers,  and  vary  much  according  to  their  site.  For  in  the  head,  as  there  be 
several  parts,  so  there  be  divers  grievances,  which  according  to  that  division  of 
''Heurnius,  (which  he  lakes  out  of  Areulanus,)  are  inward  or  outward  (to  omit  all 
others  which  pertain  to  eyes  and  ears,  nostrils,  gums,  teeth,  mouth,  palate, 
tongue,  wesel,  chops,  face,  &.c.)  belonging  properly  to  the  brain,  as  baldness,  falling 
of  hair,  furi^re,  lice,  &c.  '"Inward  belonging  to  the  skins  next  to  the  brain,  called 
dura  and  pia  mater,  as  all  head-aches,  Etc.,  or  to  the  ventricles,  caules,  kels,  tunicles, 
creeks,  and  parts  of  it,  and  their  passions,  as  caro,  vertigo,  incubus,  apoplexy,  falling 
sickness.  The  diseases  of  the  nerves,  cramps,  stupor,  convulsion,  tremor,  palsy : 
or  belonging  to  the  raccrements  of  the  brain,  catarrhs,  sneezing,  rheums,  distillations : 
or  else  those  that  pertain  to  the  substance  of  the  brain  itself,  m  which  are  conceived 
phrensy,  lethargy,  melancholy,  madness,  weak  memory,  sopor,  or  Conta  VigiMa  et 
vi^l  Coma.  Out  of  these  again  I  will  single  such  as  properly  belong  to  the  phan- 
tasy, or  imagination,  or  reason  itself,  which  '^Laurentins  calls  the  disease  of  the 
mind;  and  Hildesheim,  morbos  imaginatioms,  out  rationis  Icescs,  (diseases  of  the 
imagination,  or  of  injured  reason,)  which  are  three  or  four  in  number,  phrenay, 
madness,  melancholy,  dotage,  and  Uieir  kinds :  as  hydrophobia,  lyeanthropia,  Chorus 
saiicti  viti,  morH  damimiaci,  (St.  Vitus's  dance,  possession  of  devils,)  which  I  will 
briefly  touch  and  point  at,  insisting  especially  in  this  of  melancholy,  as  more  eminent 
than  the  rest,  and  that  through  all  his  kinds,  causes,  symptoms,  prognostics,  cures ; 
as  Lonicerus  hath  done  de  apopleida,  and  many  other  of  such  particular  diseases. 
Not  that  I  find  fault  with  those  which  have  written  of  this  subject  before,  as  Jason 
Pratensis,  Laurentius,  Montaltus,  T.  Bright,  &c.,  they  have  done  very  well  in  their 
several  kinds  and  methods ;  yet  that  which  one  omils,  another  may  haply  see ;  that 
which  one  contracts,  another  may  enlarge.  To  conclude  with  "  Scribanius,  "  that 
which  they  had  neglected,  or  profunctorily  handled,  we  may  more  thoroughly  ex- 
amine ;  that  which  is  obscurely  delivered  in  them,  may  be  perspicuously  dilated  and 
amplified  by  us :"  and  so  made  more  lamiliar  and  easy  for  every  man's  capacity,  and 
the  common  good,  which  is  the  chief  end  of  my  discourse. 

SuESEcT.  IV. — Dotage,  Phrensy,  Madness,  Hydropjtohia,  Lyeanthropia,  Chorus 

sancti  Viti,  Extasis. 
Delirium,  Dotage.]     Dotage,  fatuity,  or  folly,  is  a  common  name  to  all  the  fol- 
lowing species,  as  some  will  have  it.     '^Laurentius  and  '"Altomarus  comprehended 
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madness,  melancholy,  and  the  rest  under  this  name,  and  call  it  the  mmmum  genus 
of  ihem  all.  If  it  be  distinguished  from  them,  it  is  natural  or  ingenite,  which  cornea 
hy  some  defect  of  the  organs,  and  over-mUch  brain,  as  we  see  in  our  common  fools ; 
and  is  for  the  most  part  intended  or  remitted  in  particular  men,  and  the  up  n  me 
are  wiser  than  others :  or  else  it  is  aequisite,  an  appendix  or  symptom  ot  m  o  he 
disease,  which  comes  or  goes;  or  if  it  continue,  a  sign  of  melancholy       11 

pTensgi\  Phreniiis^  which  the  Greeks  derive  from  the  word  ^pi^,  is  d  a>  of 
the  mind,  with  a  continual  madness  or  dotage,  which  hatli  an  acute  fe  a  x  d 
or  else  an  inflammation  of  the  brain,  or  the  membranes  or  kels  of  it,  w  th  ai  a  te 
fever,  which  causeth  madness  and  dolage.  It  diifers  from  melancholy  and  i»«l 
because  their  dolage  is  wilhout  an  ague :  this  continual,  with  wakmg,  or  memory 
decayed,  &c.  Melancholy  is  most  part  silent,  this  clamorous ;  and  many  such  like 
differences  are  assigned  by  physicians. 

Madness]  Madness,  phrensy,  and  melancholy  are  confounded  by  Celsus,  ^i"! 
many  writers ;  others  leave  out  phtensy,  and  i«ake  madness  and  melancholy  but  one 
disease,  which  "Jason  Pratensis  especially  labours,  and  that  they  differ  only  secwn- 
dam  majus  or  minus,  in  quantity  alone,  the  one  being  a  degree  to  the  other,  and  both 
proceeding  from  one  cause.  .They  differ  intenso  et  remisso  gradu,  sailh  '^Gordonius, 
as  the  humour  is  intended  or  remitted.  Of  the  same  mind  is  ™jVreteus,  Alexander 
Tertullianus,  Guianerius,  Savanarola,  Heumiua ;  and  Galen  himself  writes  promis- 
cuoualy  of  tiiem  both  by  reason  of  their'  affinity ;  but  most  of  our  neoterics  do 
handle  iheni  apart,  whom  I  will  follow  in  this  treatise.  Madness  is  therefore  defined 
to  be  a  vehement  dotage;  or  raving  without  a  fever,  far  more  ■violent  than  melan- 
choly, full  of  anger  and  clamour,  horrible  looks,  actions,  gestures,  troubling  the 
patients  with  far  greater  vehemency  both  of  body  and  mind,  without  all  fear  and 
fiorrow,  with  such  impetuo  s  force  alb  Idness,  that  sometimes  three  or  four  men 
cannot  hold  them.  Dilfem  go  ly  m  th  s  from  phrensy,  that  it  is  without  a  fever, 
and  their  memory  is  most  pa  t  better  It  hath  the  same  causes  as  the  other,  as  choler 
adust,  and  blood  incensed  brains  milamed  &c.  '"Fracastorius  adds,  "  a  due  time, 
and  full  age  to  this  definit  on  to  d  st  gu  sh  it  from  children,  and  will  have  it  con- 
firmed impotency,  to  sepa  ate  it  I  on  s  cl  as  accidentally  come  and  go  again,  as  by 
taking  henbane,  jiightsbade  wme  &c  Of  this  fury  there  be  divers  kinds;  "ecstasy, 
which  is  familiar  with  some  persons,  as  Cardan  saith  of  himself,  he  could  be  in  one 
when  he  list;  in  which  the  Indian  priests  deliver  their  oracles,  and  the  witches  in 
Lapland,  as  Olaus  Magnus  writeth,  1,  3,  cap,  18.  ExtaH  omnia  pTcedicere,  answer 
all  questions  in  an  exiasis  you  will  ask ;  what  your  friends  do,  where  they  are,  how 
they  fare,  Etc.  The  other  species  of  this  fury  are  enthusiasms,  revelations,  and 
visions,  so  oflen  mentioned  by  Gregory  and  Beda  in  their  works;  obsession  or  pos- 
session of  devils,  sibylline  prophets,  and  poetical  furies;  such  as  come  by  eating 
noxious  herbs,  tarantulas  stinging.  Etc.,  which  some  reduce  to  this.  The  most  known 
are  these,  lycanthropia,  hydrophobia,  chorus  soneli  viti. 

Li/canthropia.]  Lycanthropia,  which  Avicenna  calls  Cucubuth,  others  Lupinam 
iiisaniam,  or  Wolf-madness,  when  men  run  howling  about  graves  and  fields  in  the 
night,  and  will  not  be  persuaded  but  that  they  are  wolves,  or  some  such  beasts, 
^^tius  and  '^Paulus  call  it  a  kind  of  melancholy;  but  I  should  rather  refer  it  to 
madness,  as  moat  do.  Some  make  a  doubt  of  it  whether  there  be  any  such  disease. 
"Donat  ab  Altomari  saith,  that  he  saw  two  of  them  in  his  time:  **Wieru3  tells  a 
story  of  such  a  one  at  Padua  1541,  that  would  not  believe  to  the  contrary,  but  that 
he  was  a  wolf.  He  hath  another  instance  of  a  Spaniard,  who  thought  himself  a 
bear;  ^Forrestus  confinns  as  much  by  many  examples;  one  amongst  the  rest  of 
which  he  was  an  eye-witness,  at  Alcmaer  in  Holland,  a  poor  husbandman  that  still 
hunted  about  graves,  and  kept  in  churchyards,  of  a  pale,  black,  uglyj  and  fearful 
look.     Such  belike,  or  little  better,  were  king  PrKtus'" daughters,  that  thought 
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themselves  kine.  And  Nebuchadnezzar  in  Daniel,  as  some  interpreters  hold,  was 
only  troubled  with  this  kind  of  madness.  This  disease  perhaps  gave  occasion  to 
that  bold  assertion  of  **  Pliny,  "  some  men  were  turned  into  wolves  in  his  time,  and 
from  wolves  to  men  again  :"  and  to  that  fable  of  Pausanias,  of  a  man  that  was  ten 
years  a  wolf,  and  afterwards  turned  to  his  former  shape  :  to  ''Ovid'a  tale  of  Lycaon, 
&c.  He  that  is  desirous  to  hear  of  this  disease,  or  more  examples,  let  him  read 
Austin  m  his  18th  hook  de  Civitate  Dei,  cap.  5.  Mixaldus,  cent.  5. 77.  SckenMus, 
lib.  1.  mideslmnt,  spicel,  3.  de  Mania.  Forrestus  lih.  10.  de  morbis  cerebri.  Olaus 
Magnus,  Vincentius^  Bellavwensis,  spec.  met.  lib.  31.  c.  122,  Pierius,  Bodine, 
Zuinger,  Zeilger,  Peucer,  Wiems,  Spranger,  &c.  This  malady,  saith  Avicenna,  trou- 
bleth  men  most  in  February,  and  is  now-a-days  frequent  in  Bohemia  and  Hungary, 
according  to  "Heurnius.  Schemitzius  will  have  it  common  in  Livonia.  They  lie 
hid  moat  part  all  day,  and  go  abroad  in  the  night,  barking,  howling,  at  graves  and 
deserts ;  '' "  they  have  usually  hollow  eyes,  scabbed  legs  and  thighs,  very  dry  and 
pale,"  ^saith  Altomaras ;  he  gives  a  reason  there  of  all  the  symptoms,  and  sets 
down  a  brief  cure  of  them. 

HydrophoMa  is  a  kind  of  madness,  well  known  in  every  village,  which  comes  by 
the  biting  of  a  mad  dog,  or  scratching,  saith  "'Aurelianus;  touching,  or  smelling 
alone  sometimes  as  ^Sckenkius  proves,  and  is  incident  to  many  other  creatures  as 
well  as  men :  so  called  because  the  parties  affected  cannot  endure  the  sight  of  water, 
or  any  liquor,  supposing  still  they  see  a  mad  dog  in  it.  And  which  is  more  wonder- 
ful; though  they  be  very  dry,  (as  in  this  malady  they  are)  they  will  rather  die  than 
drink:  ''Cfeiius  Aurelianus,  an  ancient  writer,  makes  a  doubt  whether  this  Hydro- 
phobia be  a  passion  of  the  body  or  the  mind.  The  part  affected  is  the  brain :  the 
cause,  poison  that  comes  from  the  mad  dog,  which  is  so  hot  and  dry,  that  it  con- 
sumes all  the  moisture  in  the  body.  ^  Hildesheim  relates  of  some  that  died  so  mad ; 
and  being  cut  up,  had  no  water,  scarce  blood,  or  any  moisture  left  in  them.  To 
such  as  are  so  affected,  the  fear  of  water  begins  at  fourteen  days  after  they  are  bitten, 
to  some  again  not  till  forty  or  sixty  days  after :  commonly  saith  Heornius,  they 
begin  to  rave,  fly  water  and  glasses,  to  look  red,  and  swell  in  the  fece,  about  twenty 
days  after  (if  some  remedy  be  not  taken  in  the  meantime)  to  lie  awake,  to  be  pen- 
sive, sad,  to  see  strange  visions,  to  bark  and  howl,  to  fall  into  a  swoon,  and  often- 
trnies  tits  of  the  falling  sickness,  "Some  say,  little  tilings  like  whelps  will  be  seen 
in  their  urine.  If  any  of  these  signs  appear,  they  are  past  recovery.  Many  times 
these  symptoms  will  not  appear  till  six  or  seven  months  after,  saith  ''Codronchus ; 
and  sometimes  not  till  seven  or  eight  years,  as  Guianerius ;  twelve  as  Albertns ;  six 
or  eight  months  after,  as  Galen  holds.  Baldus  the  great  lawyer  died  of  it :  an  Au- 
gustine friar,  and  a  woman  in  Delfi,  that  were  ^'Forrestus  patients,  were  miserably 
consumed  with  it.  TJie  common  cure  in  the  coantry  (for  such  at  least  as  dwell 
near  the  sea^side)  is  to  duck  them  over  head  and  ears  in  sea  water ;  some  use  charms  : 
every  good  wife  can  prescribe  medicines.  But  the  best  cure  to  be  had  in  such  cases, 
is  from  the  most  approved  physicians;  they  that  wUl  read  of  them,  may  consult 
with  Dioscorides,  lib.  6.  c.  37,  Heumius,  Hildesheim,  C!!apivaccius,  Forrestus,  Scken- 
kius,  and  before  all  others  Codronchus  an  Italian,  who  halh  lately  written  two  ex- 
quisite books  on  the  subject 

Choms  mncii  FUi,  or  Si.  Viius's  dance ;  the  lascivious  dance,  '""Paracelsus  calls  it, 
because  they  that  are  taken  from  it,  can  do  nothing  but  dance  till  they  be  dead,  or 
cured.  It  is  so  called,  for  that  the  parties  so  troubled  were  wont  to  go  to  St.  Vitus 
for  help,  and  alter  they  had  danced  there  awhile,  they  were  '  certainly  freed.  Tis 
strange  to  hear  how  long  tliey  wilt  dance,  and  in  what  manner,  over  stools,  forms, 
tables ;  even  great  beilied  women  sometimes  (and  yet  never  hurt  their  children)  will 
dance  so  long  that  they  can  stir  neither  hand  nor  foot,  but  seem  to  be  quite  dead. 
One  in  red  clothes  they  caimot  abide.  Music  above  all  things  they  love,  and  there- 
fore magistrates  in  Germany  will  hire  musicians  to  play  to  them,  and  some  lusty 
sturdy  companions  to  dance  with  them.     This  disease  hath  been  very  common  in 
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Germany,  as  appears  .by  tlioae  relations  of  ^  Sekenkius,  and  Paracelsus  in  his  boolc 
of  MaiimesH,  who  brags  how  many  several  persons  he  hath  cured  of  it,  Felix 
Plateras  de  mentis  alienat.  cap.  3,  reports  of  a  woman  in  Basil  whom  he  saw,  that 
danced  a  whole  month  together.  The  Arabians  call  it  a  kind  of  palsy.  Bodine  in 
his  6th  book  de  Repub.  cap,  1,  speaks  of  this  infirmity;  Monavinsin  his  last  epistle 
to  Scoltizius,  and  in  another  to  Dudithus,  where  you  may  read  more  of  it. 

The  last  kind  of  madness  or  melancholy,  is  that  demonaical  (if  I  may  so  call  it) 
obsession  or  possession  of  devils,  which  Platerus  and  others  would  have  to  be  pre- 
ternatural :  stupend  things  are  said  of  them,  their  actions,  gestures,  contortions, 
faating,  prophesying,  spe^ng  languages  they  were  never  taught,  &c.  Many  strange 
stories  are  related  of  them,  which  because  some  will  not  dlow,  (for  Deacon  and 
Barrel  have  written  large  voturaes  on  this  subject  pro  and  emu)  I  voluntarily  omit. 

'Fuschius,  InsHtut.  lib.  3.  sec.  1,  cap.  11,  Felix  Plater,  'Laurentius,  add  to  these 
another  fury  that  proceeds  from  love,  and  another  from  study,  another  divine  or  re- 
ligious fury ;  but  these  more  properly  belong  to  melancholy ;  of  all  which  I  will 
speak  'apart,  intending  to  write  a  whole  book  of  Ihem. 

SuBSECT.  V, — Melancholy  in  Disposition^  improperly  so  called,  Equivocations. 

Melancholy,  the  subject  of  our  present  discourse,  is  either  in  disposition  or 
habit.  In  disposition,  is  that  transitory  melancholy  which  goes  and  comes  upon 
every  small  occasion  of  sorrow,  need,  sickness,  trouble,  fear,  grief,  passion,  or  per- 
turbation of  the  mind,  any  manner  of  care,  discontent,  or  thought,  which  causeth 
anguish,  dulness,  heaviness  and  vexation  of  spirit,  any  ways  opposite  to  pleasure, 
mirth,  joy,  delight,  causing  fro  ward  ness  in  us,  or  a  dislike.  In  which' equivocal  and 
improper  sense,  we  call  him  melancholy  that  is  dull,  sad,  sour,  lumpish,  ill  disposed, 
solitary,  any  way  moved,  or  displeased.  And  from  these  melancholy  dispositions, 
*no  man  living  is  free,  no  stoic,  none  so  wise,  none  so  happy,  none  so  patient,  so 
generous,  so  godly,  so  divine,  that  can  vindicate  himself;  so  well  composed,, but 
more  or  less,  some  time  or  other  he  feels  the  smart  of  it.  Melancholy  in  this  sense 
is  the  character  of  mortality.  '"Man  that  is  born  of  a  woman,  is  of  short  con- 
tinuance, and  full  of  trouble."  Zeno,  Cato,  Socrates  himself,  whom  ^^lian  so  highly 
commends  for  a  moderate  temper,  that  "nothing  could  disturb  him,  but  going  out, 
and  coming  in,  still '  Socrates  kept  the  same  serenity  of  counlenance,  what  misery 
soever  befel  him,"  (if  we  may  believe  Plato  his  disciple)  was  much  tormented  with 
it.  Q.  Metfillus,  in  whom  '  Valerius  gives  instance  of  all  happiness,  "  the  most  for- 
tunate man  then  living,  bom  in  that  most  flourishing  city  of  Rome  of  noble  parentage, 
a  proper  man  of  person,  well  qualified,  healthful,  rich  honoural  le  a  senator,  a  con- 
sul, liappy  in  his  wife,  happy  in  his  children,"  &.c.  yet  tl  is  a  was  not  void  of 
melancholy,  he  had  his  share  of  sorrow.  "Polycrates  frin  s  that  flung  his  ring 
into  the  sea,  because  he  would  participate  of  disco  tent  w  th  otl  ers,  and  had  it 
miraculously  restored  to  him  again  shortly  after,  by  a  fish  taken  as  he  angled,  was 
not  free  from  melancholy  dispositions.  No  man  ca  c  re  himself  the  very  gods 
had  bitter  pangs,  and  frequent  passions,  as  their  own  poets  put  upon  them.  In 
general,  "^''as  the  heaven,  so  is  our  life,  sometimes  fair,  sometimes  overcast,  tem- 
pestuous, and  serene ;  as  in  a  rose,  flowers  and  prickles ;  in  the  year  itself,  a  tempe- 
rate summer  sometimes,  a  hard  winter,  a  drought,  and  then  again  pleasant  showers ; 
so  is  our  life  intermixed  with  joys,  hopes,  fears,  sorrows,  calumnies  :  Invicem  cedunt 
dolor  et  voluptas,  there  is  a  succession  of  pleasure  and  pain. 

" "medio  de  fbute  lepflruni 

Sorgit  amari  aliqnid,  In  ipsia  floribua  sngQt." 

"  Even  in  the  midst  of  laughing  there  is  sorrow,"  (as  "  Solomon  holds) :  even  in  the 
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midsf  of  all  our  feasting  and  jolUty,  as  "Austin  infers  in  his  Com.  on  the  4Ist  Psalm, 
there  is  grief  and  discontent.  Liter  deUdas  semper  aliquid  sievi  nos  strangulat,  for 
a  pint  of  honey  thou  ehalt  here  likely  fiad  a  gallon  of  gall,  for  a  dram  of  pleasure  a 
pound  of  pain,  for  an  inch  of  mirth  an  ell  of  moan ;  as  ivy  doth  an  oak,  these  mise- 
ries encompass  our  life.  And  it  is  most  absurd  and  ridiculous  for  any  mortal  man 
to  look  for  a  perpetual  tenure  of  happiness  in  his  life.  Nothing  so  prosperous  and 
pleasant,  but  it  hath  "  some  bitterness  in  it,  some  complaining,  some  grudging ;  it  is 
all  yjuiixurfsxpoi',  a  mixed  passion,  and  like  a  chequer  table  black  and  while  :  men,  fami- 
lies, cities,  have  their  falls  and  wanes ;  now  trines,  sextiles,  then  quartiles  and  oppo- 
sitions. We  are  not  here  as  those  angels,  celestial  powers  and  bodies,  sun  and  moon, 
to  finish  our  course  without  all  offence,  with  such  constancy,  to  continue  for  so  many 
ages :  but  subject  to  infinnities,  miseries,  interrupted,  tossed  and  tumbled  up  and 
down,  carried  about  with  every  small  blast,  often  molested  and  disquieted  upon  each 
'slender  occasion,  "uncertain,  brittle,  and  so  is  all  that  we  trust  unto.  ""  And  he 
that  knows  not  this  is  not  armed  to  endure  it,  is  not  lit  to  live  in  this  world  (as  one 
condoles  our  time),  he  knows  not  the  condition  of  it,  where  with  a  reciprocalty, 
pleasure  and  pain  are  still  united,  and  succeed  one  another  in  a  ring."  Eid  e  mundo, 
get  thee  gone  hence  if  thou  caust  not  brook  it;  there  is  no  way  to  avoid  it,  but  to 
aim  thyself  with  patience,  with  magnanimity,  to  ^  oppose  thyself  unto  it,  to  suffer 
affliction  as  a  good  soldier  of  Christ ;  as  ™Paul  adviseth  constantly  to  bear  it.  But 
forasmuch  as  so  few  can  embrace  this  good  council  of  his,  or  use  it  aright,  but 
ratlier  as  so  many  brute  beasts  give  away  to  fheu  passion,  voluntary  subject  and 
precipitate  themselves  into  a  labyrmth  of  cares,  woes,  miseries,  and  sufer  their  souls 
to  be  overcome  by  them,  cannot  arm  themselves  with  that  patience  as  they  ought  to 
do,  it  falleth  out  oftentimes  that  these  dispositions  become  hab^te,  and  "  many  affects 
contemned  (as  ^'  Seneca  notes)  make  a  disease.  Even'  'as~6ne  distillation,  not  yet 
grown  to  custom,  makes  a  cough ;  but  continual  and  inveterate  causeth  a  consump- 
tion of  the  lungs ;"  so  do  these  our  melancholy  provocations :  and  according  as  the 
humour  itself  is  intended,  or  rerfiitted  in  men,  as  their  temperature  of  body,  or  ra- 
tional soul  is  belter  able  to  make  resistance ;  so  aie  they  more  or  less  ailected.  For 
that  which  is  but  a  flea-biting  to  one,  causeth  insufferable  torment  to  another  ;  and 
which  one  by  his  singular  moderation,  and  well-composed  carriage  can  happily  over- 
come, a  second  is  no  whit  able  to  sustain,  but  upon  every  small  occasion  of  miscon- 
ceived abuse,  injury,  grief,  disgrace,  loss,  cross,  humour,  &c.  (if  solitary,  or  idle) 
yields  so  far  to  passion,  that  his  complexion  is  altered,  his  digestion  hindered,  his 
sleep  gone,  his  spirits  obscured,  and  his  heart  heavy,  his  hypochondries  misaffected ; 
wind,  crudity,  on  a  sudden  overtake  him,  and  he  himself  overcome  with  melancholy. 
As  it  is  with  a  man  imprisoned  for  debt,  if  once  in  the  gaol,  every  creditor  wUl 
bring  his  action  against  him,  and  there  likely  hold  him.  If  any  discontent  seize 
upon  a  patient,  in  an  instant  all  other  perturbations  (for — qwA  data  porta  nmnt)  will 
set  upon  him,  and  then  like  a  l^e  dog  or  broken-winged  goose  he  droops  and  pines 
away,  and  is  brought  at  last  to  that  ill  habit  or  malady  of  melancholy  itself.  So  that 
as  the  philosophers  make  "^eight  degrees  of  heat  and  cold,  we  may  make  eighty- 
eight  of  melancholy,  as  the  parts  affected  are  diversely  seized  with  it,  or  have  been 
plunged  more  or  less  into  this  infernal  gulf,  or  waded  deeper  into  it.  But  all  these 
melancholy  fits,  howsoever  pleasing  at  first,  or  displeasing,  violent  and  tyrannizing 
over  those  whom  they  seize  on  for  the  time;  yet  these  fits  I  say,  or  men  affected, 
are  hUt  improperly  so  called,  because  they  continue  not,  but  come  and^o,  as  by 
some  objects  ttiey  are  moved.  This  melancholy  of  which  we  are  to  treat,  is  a  habit, 
moslms  soTiHctiSi  or  rhronicus,  a  chronic  or  continuate  disease,  a  settled  humour,  as 
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^Aurelianus  and  ^'  others  call  it,  not  errant,  but  fixed ;  and  as  it  was  lonj  increasing, 
so  now  being  {pleasant,  or  painful)  grown  to  an  habit,  it  will  hardly  be  removed. 


SECT.  I.     MEMB.  11. 
SuESECT.  I. — Digression  of  Jlnatomy. 


Before  I  proceed  to  define  the  disease  of  melancholy,  what  it  is,  or  to  discourse 
&rther  of  it,  I  hold  it  not  impertinent  to  make  a  brief  digression  of  the  anatomy  of 
the  body  and  feculties  of  the  soul,  for  the  better  undei-s  landing  of  that  which  is  to 
follow;  because  many  hard  words  will  often  occur,  as  myraehe,  hypocondries, 
emrods,  Stc,  imagination,  reason,  humours,  spirits,  vital,  natural,  animal,  nerves, 
veins,  arteries,  chylus,  pituita;  which  by  the  vulgar  will  not  so  easily  be  perceived, 
what  ihey  are,  how  cited,  and  fo  what  end  they  serve.  And  besides,  it  may  perad- 
venture  give  occasion  to  some  men  to  examine  more  accurately,  search  further  into 
tills  most  excellent  subject,  and  thereupon  with  that  royal  ^prophet  to  praise  God, 
("for  a  man  is  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made,  and  curiously  wrought")  that  have 
lime  and  leisure  enough,  and  are  sufficiently  informed  in  all  oflier  worldly  businesses, 
as  to  make  a  good  bargain,  buy  and  sell,  to  keep  and  make  choice  of  a  ffdr  hawk, 
hound,  horse,  &c.  But  for  such  matters  as  concern  the  knowledge  of  themselves, 
they  are  wholly  ignorant  and  careless ;  they  know  not  what  this  body  and  soul  are, 
how  combined,  of  what  parts  and  faculties  they  consist,  or  how  a  man  differs  from  a 
dog.  And  what  can  be  more  ignominious  and  filthy  (as  ^Melancthon  well  inveighs) 
"  than  for  a  man  not  to  know  the  structure  and  composition  of  his  own  body,  espe- 
cially since  the  knowledge  of  it  lends  so  much  to  the  preservation  of  his  healdi,  and 
information  of  his  manners  ?"  To  stir  them  up  therefore  to  this  study,  to  peruse 
tJiose  elaborate  works  of  ''Galen,  Bauhines,  Plater,  Vesalins,  Falopius,  Laurenlios, 
Remeiinus,  Sic.,  which  have  written  copiously  in  Latin ;  or  that  which  some  of  our 
industrious  countrymen  have  done  in  our  mother  tongue,  not  long  since,  as  that 
translation  of  °^Colnmbus  and  ™ Microcosm ographia,  in  thirteen  books,  I  have  made 
this  brief  digression.  Also  because  ™  Wecker,  ^'Melancthon,  '^Fernelius,  "Fuschius, 
and  those  tedious  Tracts  de  AnimA  (which  Iiave  more  compendiowsly  handled  and 
written  of  this  matter,)  are  not  at  all  times  ready  to  be  had,  to  give  them  some  small 
taste,  or  notice  of  tlie  rest,  let  this  epitome  suffice. 

SuBSEcT.  11.^ — Division  of  ike  Body,  Humours,  Spirits. 

Of  the  parts  of  the  body  there  may  be  many  divisions :  the  most  approved  is  that 
of  *•  Lauren  tins,  out  of  Hippocrates  :  which  is,  into  parts  contained,  or  containing. 
Contained,  are  eitlier  humours  or  spirits. 

Humowrs.]  A  humour  is  a  liquid  or  fluent  part  of  the  body,  comprehended  in 
it,  for  the  preservation  of  it;  and  is  either  innate  or  bom  with  us,  or  adventitious' 
and  acquisite.  The  radical  or  innate,  is  daily  supplied  by  nourishment,  which 
some  call  cambium,  and  make  those  secondary  humours  of  ros  and  gluten  to  main- 
tain it ;  or  acquisite,  to  maintain  these  four  first  primary  humours,  coming  and  pro- 
ceeding from  the  first  concoction  in  the  liver,  by  which  means  chylus  is  excluded. 
Some  aivide  diem  into  profitable  and  excremenlitious.  But  '"Crato  out  of  Hippo- 
crates will  have  all  four  to  be  juice,  and  not  excrements,  without  which  no  living 
creature  can  be  sustained :  which  four,  though  they  be  comprehended  in  the  mass 
of  blood,  yet  they  have  their  several  affections,  by  which  they  are  distinguished 
from  one  another,  and  from  those  adventitious,  peccant,  or  ^  diseased  humours,  as 
MeJancthon  calls  them. 

.     ^lood'^  Blood  is  a  hot,  sweet,  temperate,  red  humour,  prepared  in  the  miseraic 
~  vgms,  and  made  of  the  most  temperate  parts  of  the  chylus  in  ihe  liver,  whose  ofiice 

aUb.  1.  e,  6.  MFuBChiua,!.  3.  eec  1.  cap,  7.  lusu  pari.  "Histnrjr  of  tnnn.  »D-Crooke. 
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is  fo  nourish  the  whole  body,  to  give  it  strength  and  colour,  heing  dispersed  hy  the 
veins  through  every  part  of  it.  And  from  it  spirits  are  first  begotten  in  the  heart, 
which  afterwards  by  the  arteries  are  communicated  to  the  other  parts, 
^^JPiSuita^flE-phlegm,  is  a  cold  and  moist  humour,  begotten  of  the  colder  part  of 
tiie  chylus  (or  while  juice  coming  out  of  the  meat  digested  in  the  stomach,)  in  the 
liver;  his  office  is  to  nourish  and  moisten  the  members  of  the  body,  which  as  the 
tongue  are  moved,  that  they  be  not  over  dry. 

^--CilQlcr,  is  hot  and  dry,  bitter,  begotten  of  the  hotter  parts  of  the  cliylus,  and 
gathered  to  the  gall :  it  helps  the  natural  heat  and  senses,  and  serves  to  the  expelling 
of  excrements. 

.  Melanclioli/.]  Melancholy,  cold  and  dry,  thick,  black,  and  sour,  begotten  of  the 
mdre-feeitlent  part  of  nourishment,  and  purged  from  the  spleen,  is  a  bridle  to  the 
other  two  hot  humours,  blood  and  choler,  preserving  them  in  the  blood,  and  nourish- 
ing the  bonea.  These  four  humours  have  some  analogy  with  the  four  elements,  and 
to  the  four  ages  m  man 

Serum,  Sweat,  Ttars]  To  thee  humours  you  may  add  senira,  which  is  the 
matter  of  urme,  and  those  e\crementitious  humours  of  the  third  concoction,  sweat 
and  tears. 

Spirits.]  Spirit  i^  a  moal  subtde  vapour,  which  !•!  expressed  from  the  blood,  and 
the  instrument  of  (he  soul,  to  perform  all  his  ictions ;  a  common  tie  or  medium 
between  the  bod j  and  the  soul,  as  some  wdl  h'iv  e  it ,  or  as  "  Paracelsus,  a  fourth 
soul  of  ilselt  Melanclhon  holds  the  fountam  ot  those  spirits  to  be  tlie  heart,  be- 
gotten there,  and  afterward  convejed  to  the  bran,  they  take  another  nature  to 
them.  Of  these  spirits  there  be  three  kind",  according  to  the  three  principal  parts, 
brain,  heart,  liver ,  nitural,  vital,  ammal  The  natural  are  begotten  in  the  liver,  and 
thence  dispersed  through  the  leina,  to  perform  those  natural  actions.  The  vital 
spirits  are  made  in  the  heart  of  the  natunl,  ■which  by  the  arteries  are  transported  to 
all  the  other  parts  if  the  spinls  cease,  then  life  ceaseth,  as  in  a  syncope  or  swoon- 
ing. The  ammal  spmts  formed  ot  the  vital,  brought  up  to  the  brain,  and  difiiised  by 
the  nerves,  to  the  subordinate  members,  give  sense  and  motion  to  them  all. 

SuBSEOT.  III. — Similar  Parts. 

Similar  Parts.]  Containing  parts,  by  reason  of  then:  more  solid  substance,  are 
either  homogeneal  or  helerogeneal,  similar  or  dissimilar;  so  Aristotle  divides  them, 
lib.  1,  cap,  1,  de  Hist.  Jhtimal. ;  Laurentius,  cap.  30,  lib,  1.  Similar,  or  homogeneal, 
■  arc  such  aa,  if  they  be  divided,  are  still  severed  into  parts  of  the  same  nature,  as 
water  into  water.  Of  these  some  be  spermatical,  some  fleshy  or  carnal.  ^  Spermati- 
cal  are  such  as  are  immediately  begotten  of  the  seed,  which  are  bones,  gristles,  liga- 
ments, membranes,  nerves,  arteries,  veins,  skins,  fibres  or  strings,  fet. 

Boms.]  The  bones  are  dry  and  hard,  begotten  of  the  thickest  of  the  seed,  to 
strengthen  and  sustwn  other  parts:  some  say  there  be  304,  some  307,  or  313  in 
man's  body.     They  have  no  nerves  in  them,  and  are  therefore  without  sense. 

A  gristle  is  a  substance  softer  than  bone,  and  harder  than  the  rest,  flexible,  and 
serves  to  mainttun  the  parts  of  motion. 

Ligaments  are  they  tiiat  tie  the  bones  together,  and  other  parts  to  the  bones,  with 
their  subserving  tendons :  membranes'  office  is  to  cover  the  rest. 

Nerves,  or  sinews,  are  membranes  without,  and  full  of  marrow  within ;  they  pro- 
ceed from  the  brain,  and  carry  the  animal  spirits  for  sense  and  motion.  Of  these 
some  be  harder,  some  softer ;  the  softer  serve  the  senses,  and  (here  be  seven  pair  of 
them.  The  first  be  the  optic  nerves,  by  which  we  see ;  the  second  move  the  eyes ; 
the  third  pair  serve  for  the  tongue  to  taste;  the  fourth  pair  for  the  taste  in  the 
palate ;  the  fifth  belong  to  the  ears ;  the  sixth  pair  is  most  ample,  and  runs  almost 
over  all  the  bowels ;  the  seventh  pair  moves  the  tongue.  The  harder  sinews  serve 
for  the  motion  of  the  inner  parts,  proceeding  from  the  marrow  in  the  back,  of  whom 
there  be  thirty  combinations,  seven  of  the  neck,  twelve  of  the  breast,  &,c. 

Arteries.]  Arteries  are  long  and  hollow,  widi  a  double  skin  to  convey  the  vital 
Bpirit ;  to  discern  which  the  better,  they  say  that  Vesalius  Hie  anatomist  was  wont 
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to  cut  up  men  alive.  ^'They  arise  in  the  left  aide  of  tlie  lieatt,  and  are  principally 
two,  from  which  the  rest  are  derived,  aorta  and  venosa ;  aorta  is  the  root  of  all  the 
other,  which  serve  the  whole  body ;  the  other  goes  to  the  lungs,  to  fetch  air  to 
refrigerate  the  heart. 

Veitis.]  Veins  are  hollow  and  round,  like  pipes,  arising  from  the  liver,  carrying 
blood  and  natural  spirits ;  they  feed  all  the  parts.  Of  these  there  be  two  chief,  Vena 
porta  and  Vena  cava,  from  which  the  rest  are  corrivated.  Tiiat  Vena  porta  is  a  vein 
coming  from  the  concave  of  the  liver,  and  receivuig  those  meseraical  veins,  by  whom 
he  takes  the  chylus  from  the  stomach  and  guts,  and  conveys  it  to  the  liver.  The 
other  derives  blood  from  the  liver  to  nourish  all  tlie  other  dispersed  members.  The 
branches  of  that  Vena  porta  are  the  meseraical  and  heemorrhoiJes.  The  branches 
of  the  cava  are  inward  or  outward.  Inward,  seminal  or  emulgent.  Outward,  in  the 
Jiead,  arms,  feet,  &.C.,  and  have  several  names. 

Fibree,  Fat,  Flesh.]  Fibrffi  are  strings,  white  and  solid,  dispersed  through  the 
whole  member,  and  right,  oblique,  transverse,  all  which  have  tlieir  several  uses. 
Fat  is  a  similar  part,  moist,  without  blood,  composed  of  the  most  thick  and  unc- 
tions matter  of  the  blood.  The  "  skin  covers  the  rest,  and  hath  cutieulum,  or  a  little 
skin  under  it.     Flesh  is  soft  and  ruddy,  composed  of  the  congealing  of  blood,  &c, 

SuBSECT.  IV. — Dissimilar  Parts. 

Dissimilar  parts  are  those  which  we  call  organical,  or  instrumental,  and  lliey  be 
inward  or  outivard.  The  chiefest  outivard  parts  are  situate  forward  or  backward  r — 
forward,  the  crown  and  foretop  of  the  head,  skull,  face,  forehead,  temples,  chin,  eyes, 
ears,  nose,  &c.,  neck,  breast,  chest,  upper  and  lower  part  of  the  belly,  hypocondries, 
navel,  groin,  flanlt,  &c. ;  backward,  the  hinder  part  of  the  head,  back,  shoulders,  sides, 
loins,  hipbones,  os  sacrum,  buttocks,  S(,c.  Or  joints,  arms,  hands,  feet,  legs,  thighs, 
knees,  fcc.  Or  common  to  both,  which,  because  they  are  obvious  and  well  known, 
I  have  carelessly  repeated,  eague  pracipua  et  grandiora  tantum  ;  quod  reliquum  ex 
libris  de  antmA  qui  volel,  accipiat. 

Inward  organical  parts,  which  cannot  be  seen,  are  divers  in  number,  and  have 
several  names,  functions,  and  divisions;  but  that  of  "Laurentius  is  most  notable,  into 
noble  or  ignoble  parts.  Of  the  noble  there  be  three  principal  parts,  to  which  all  the 
rest  belong,  and  whom  they  serve — brain,  heart,  liver ;  according  to  whose  site,  three 
regions,  or  a  threefold  division,  is  made  of  the  whole  body.  ^JjaLofJlje^head,  in 
which  the  animal  organs  are  contained,  and  brain  itself,  whifch  by  his  nerves"  give' 
sense  and  motion  to  the  rest,  and  is,  as  it  were,  a  privy  counsellor  and  chancellor 
to  the  heart.  The  second  region  is  the  chest,  or  middle  belly,  in  which  the  heart 
as  king  keeps  his  court,  and  by  his  arteries  communicates  life  to  the  whole  body. 
The  third  region  is  the  lower  belly,  in  wliich  the  liver  resides  as  a  Legal  a  latere, 
with  the  rest  of  those  natural  organs,  serving  for  concoction,  nourishment,  expelling 
of  excrements.  This  lower  region  is  distinguished  from  the  upper  by  the  midriff,  or 
diaphragma,  and  is  subdivided  again  by  ''some  into  three  concavities  or  regions, 
upper,  middle,  and  lower.  The  upper  of  the  hypocondries,  in  whose  right  side  is 
the  liver,  the  left  the  spleen;  from  which  is  denominated  hypochondriacal  melan- 
choly. The  second  of  the  navel  and  flanks,  divided  from  the  first  by  the  rim.  The 
last  of  the  water  course,  which  is  again  subdivided  into  three  other  parts.  The  Ara- 
bians make  two  parts  of  this  region,  Epigastrium  and  HypogastTium,\\'p'peT  or  lower. 
Epigastrium  ihey  call  Miracli,  from  whence  comes  MiracMalia  Melandiolia,  soine- 
liines  mentioned  of  them.  Of  these  several  regions  I  wOl  treat  in  brief  apart ;  and 
first  of  the  third  region,  in  which 'the  natural  organs  are  contained. 

De  ^nimd. — Tlie  Lower  Region,  JValwal  Organs.]  But  you  that  are  readers  in 
tlie  meantime,  "Suppose  you  were  now  brought  into  some  sacred  temple,  or  majea> 
tical  palace  (as  "Melancthon  saith),  to  behold  not  the  matter  only,  but  the  singular 
art,  workmanship,  and  counsel  of  this  onr  great  Creator.  And  it  is  a  pleasant  and 
profitable  speculation,  if  it  be  considered  aright."    The  parts  of  this  region,  which 

<ii  Cojue  est  pars  simularis  a  vl  culiSca  «1  jnletiora    Onlen  and  others.  «  Voa  veto  velulL  in  lenipluiii 
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present  themselves  to  your  conaideration  and  view,  are  such  as  serve  to  nutrition  or 
generation.  Those  of  nutrition  serve  to  the  first  or  second  concoction ;  as  tlie 
resophagus  or  gullet,  which  brings  meat  and  drink  into  the  stomach.  The  ventri- 
cle or  stomach,  which  is  seated  in  the  midst  of  that  part  of  the  belly  beneath  (he 
midrifi",  the  kitchen,  as  it  were,  of  the  first  concoction,  and  which  turns  our  meat 
into  chylus.  It  hath  two  mouths,  one  above,  anotlier  beneath.  The  upper  ia  some- 
times taken  for  the  stomach  itself;  the  lower  and  nether  door  (as  Wecker  calls  it)  is 
named  Pylorus.  This  stomach  is  sustained  by  a  large  kell  or  kaull,  called  omentum ; 
which,  some  will  have  the  same  with  peritoneum,  or  rim  of  the  belly.  From  the 
stomach  to  the  very  fundament  are  produced  (he  guts,  or  intestina,  which  serve  a  little 
to  alter  and  distribute  the  chylus,  and  convey  away  the  excrements.  They  are  di- 
vided into  small  and  great,  by  reason  of  their  site  and  substance,  slender  or  thicker  : 
the  slender  is  duodenum,  dr  whole  gut,  which  is  next  lo  the  stomach,  some  twelve 
inches  long,  saith  "Fuschius.  Jejunum,  or  empty  gut,  continuate  to  the  other,  which 
hath  many  raeseraic  veins  annexed  lo  it,  which  take  part  of  the  chylus  to  the  liver 
from  it.  jiion  the  third,  which  consists  of  many  crinkles,  which  serves  with  the  lest 
to  receive,  keep,  and  distribute  the  chylus  from  the  stomach.  The  thick  guts  are 
Uiree,  the  blind  gut,  colon,  and  right  gut.  The  blind  is  a  thick  and  short  gut,  having 
one  mouth,  in  which  the  ilion  and  colon  meet :  it  receives  the  excrements,  and  con- 
veys them  to  the  colon.  This  colon  hath  many  windings,  that  the  excrements  pass 
not  away  too  last:  the  right  gut  is  straight,  and  conveys  the  excrements  to  the  funda- 
ment, whose  lower  part  is  bound  up  with  certain  muscles  called  sphincters,  that  the 
excrements  may  be  the  better  contained,  until  such  time  as  a  man  be  willing  to  go  to 
the  stool.  In  the  midst  of  these  guts  is  situated  the  mescnterium  or  midriff,  composed 
of  many  veins,  arteries,  and  muclr  fat,  serving  chiefly  to  sustain  the  guts.  All  these 
parts  serve  the  first  concoction.  To  the  second,  which  is  busied  either  in  refining  the 
good  nourishment  or  expelling  the  bad,  is  chiefly  belonging  the  liver,  like  in  colour 
to  congealed  blood,  tlie  shop  of  blood,  situate  in  the  right  hypercondry,  in  figure 
like  to  a  half-moon — Gensrosum  memhrum  Melancthon  styles  it,  a  generous  part ;  it 
serves  to  tuni  the  chylus  to  blood,  for  the  nourishment  of  the  body.  The  excre- 
ments of  it  are  either  choleric  or  watery,  which  the  other  subordinate  parts  convey. 
The  gall  placed  in  the  concave  of  the  liver,  extracts  choler  to  it :  the  spleen,  melan- 
choly ;  which  is  situate  on  the  left  side,  over  against  the  liver,  a  spungy  matter,  that 
draws  this  black  choler  to  it  by  a  secret  virtue,  and  feeds  upon  it,  conveying  the 
rest  to  the  bottom  of  the  stomach,  to  stir  up  appetite,  or  else  to  the  guts  as  an  ex- 
crement. That  watery  matter  the  two  kidneys  expurgate  by  those  emulgent  veins 
and  ureters.  The  emulgent  draw  this  superfluous  moisture  from  the  blood;  the  two 
ureters  convey  it  to  the  bladder,  which,  by  reason  of  his  site  in  the  lower  belly,  ia 
apt  to  receive  it,  having  two  parts,  neck  and  bottom  :  the  bottom  holds  the  water, 
tlie  neck  is  constringed  with  a  muscle,  which,  as  a  porter,  keeps  the  water  from  run- 
ning out  against  our  will. 

Members  of  generation  are  common  to  iiotli  soxes,  or  peculiar  to  one ;  wliicli, 
because  they  are  impertinent  to  my  purpose,  I  do  voluntarily  omil. 

Middle  Region^  Next  in  order  is  the  middle  region,  or  chest,  which  compre- 
hends the  vital  faculties  and  parts;  which  (as  I  have  said)  is  separated  from  the 
lower  belly  by  the  diaphragma  or  midriff,  which  is  a  skin  consisting  of  many  nerves, 
membranes ;  and  amongst  other  uses  it  hath,  ia  the  instrument  of  laughing.  There  is 
also  a  certain  thin  membrane,  full  of  sinews,  which  covereth  the  whole  chest  within, 
and  is  called  pleura,  the  seat  of  the  disease  called  pleurisy,  when  it  is  inflariied ;  some 
add  a  third  skin,  which  is  termed  Mediastinus,  which  divides  the  chest  into  two 
parts,  right  and  left;  of  this  region  the  principal  part  is  the  heart,  which  is  the  seat 
and  fountain  of  life,  of  heat,  of  spirits,  of  pulse  and  respiration — the  sun  of  our 
body,  the  king  and  sole  commander  of  it — the  seat  and  organ  of  all  passions  and 
affections.  Frimum  vivens,  ult'mmm  moriens,  it  lives  first,  dies  last  in  ail  creatures. 
Of  a  pyramidical  form,  and  not  much  unlike  to  a  pine-apple ;  a  part  worthy  of  '^  ad- 
miration, that  can  yield  such  variety  of  affections,  by  whose  motion  it  is  dilated  or 
contracted,  to  stir  and  command  the  humours  in  the  body-     As  in  sorrow,  melan- 
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choly ;  in  anger,  choler ;  in  joy,  to  send  the  blood  outwardly ;  in  sorrow,  to  call  it 
in ;  moving  the  humours,  as  horses  do  a  chariot.  This  heart,  though  it  be  one  sole 
member,  yet  it  may  be  divided  into  two  creeks  right  and  left.  The  right  is  like  the 
moon  increasing,  bigger  than  the  other  part,  and  receives  blood  from  Vena  caca, 
distributing  some  of  it  to  the  lungs  to  nourish  them ;  the  rest  to  the  left  side,  to 
engender  spirits.  The  left  creek  hath  the  form  of  a  cone,  and  is  the  seat  of  life, 
which,  as  a  torch  doth  oil,  draws  blood  unto  it,  begetting  of  it  spirits  and  fire ;  and 
as  fire  in  a  torch,  so  are  spirits  in, the  blood ;  and  by  that  great  artery  called  aorta,  it 
sends  vital  spirits  over  the  body,  and  takes  air  from  the  lungs  by  that  artery  which 
is  called  venosa;  so  that  both  creeks  have  their  vessels,  the  right  two  veins,  the  left 
two  arteries,  besides  those  two  common  and  fractuous  ears,  which  serve  them  both ; 
the  one  to  hold  blood,  the  other  air,  for  several  uses.  The  lungs  is  a  thin  spungy 
part,  like  an  ox  hoof,  (saith  *Femelins)  the  town-clerk  or  crier,  ("one  terms  it)  &e 
instrument  of  voice,  as  an  orator  to  a  king;  annexed  to  the  heart,  to  express  their 
thoughts  by  voice.  That  it  is  the  instrument  of  voice,  is  manifest,  in  that  no  crea- 
ture can  speak,  or  utter  any  voice,  which  wantetJi  these  lights.  It  is,  besides,  the 
instrument  of  respiration,  or  breathing ;  and  its  office  is  to  cool  the  heart,  by  sending 
air  unto  it,  by  the  venosal  artery,  which  vein  comes  to  the  lungs  by  that  aspera 
arteria,  which  consists  of  many  gristles,  membranes,  nerves,  taking  in  ait  at  the 
nose  and  mouth,  and  by  it  likewise  exhales  the  fumes  of  the  heart. 

la  the  upper  region  serving  the  animal  faculties,  the  chief  organ  is  tlie  brain,  which 
is  a  soft,  marrowish,  and  white  substance,  engendered  of  the  purest  part  of  seed  and 
spirits,  included  by  many  skins,  and  seated  within  the  skull  or  brain  pan ;  and  it  is 
the  most  noble  organ  under  heaven,  the  dwelling-house  and  seat  of  the  soul,  the 
habitation  of  w  sdo  n  nen  ory,  judgment,  reason,  and  in  which  man  is  most  like 
tmto  God  and  tl  e  efo  e  nature  hath  covered  it  with  a  skull  of  hard  bone,  and  two 
skins  or  m  mb  -as!  of  the  one  is  called  dura  mater,  or  menins,  the  other  pia 
mater.  The  dam  js  iiest  to  the  skull,  above  the  other,  which  includes  and 
protects  !  e  b  a  n  Whe  i  this  is  taken  away,  the  pia  mater  is  to  be  seen,  a  thin 
membrane  he  x  and  mmediate  cover  of  the  brain,  and  not  covering  only,  but 
entering  in  o  Ti  e  b  t  i  itself  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  fore  and  hinder  part ; 
the  fore  part  is  much  bigger  than  the  other,  which  is  called  the  little  brain  in  respect 
of  it.  This  fore  part  hath  many  concavities  distinguished  by  certain  ventricles,, 
which  are  the  receptacles  of  tlie  spirits,  brought  hither  by  the  arteries  from  the 
heart,  and  are  there  refined  to  a  more  heavenly  nature,  to  perform  the  actions  of  the 
soul.  Of  these  ventricles  there  are  three — ^right,  left,  and  middle.  The  right  and 
left  answer  to  their  site,  and  beget  animal  spirits ;  if  they  be  any  way  hurt,  sense 
and  motion  ceasefli.  These  ventricles,  moreover,  are  held  to  he  the  seat  of  the 
common  sense.  The  middle  ventricle  is  a  common  concourse  and  cavity  of  them 
both,  and  hath  two  passages — 'the  one  to  receive  pituita,  and  the  other  extends  itself 
to  the  fourth  creek ;  in  this  they  place  imagination  and  cogitation,  and  so  the  three 
ventricles  of  tiie  fore  part  of  the  brain  are  used.  The  fourth  creek  behind  the  head 
is  common  to  the  eerebeS  or  little  brain,  and  marrow  of  the  back-bone,  the  last  and 
most  solid  of  all  the  rest,  which  receives  the  animal  spirits  from  the  other  ventricles, 
and  conveys  them  to  the  marrow  in  the  back,  and  is  the  place  where  they  say  the 
memory  is  seated. 

SuBSECT,  V. — Of  the  Soul  and  her  Faculdes. 

AccoHiiiKG  to  '* Aristotle,  the  soul  is  defined  to  be  hii->Jx^'^<  perfectio  et  actus 
primus  corporis  organiei,  vUam  haienlis  in  potentia :  the  perfection  or  first  act  of  an 
organical  body,  having  power  of  life,  which  most  *  philosophers  approve.  But  many 
doubts  arise  about  the  essence,  subject,  seat,  distinction,  and  subordinate  faculties  of 
it.  For  the  essence  and  particular  knowledge,  of  all  other  things  it  is  most  hard  (be 
it  of  man  or  beast)  to  discern,  as  ^'Aristotle  himself,  ^'Tully,  *'Picus  Mirandula, 
^Tolei,  and  other  Neoteric  philosophers  confess  : — ""  We  can  understand  all  things 
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by  her,  but  what  she  is  we  cannot  apprehend,"  Some  therefore  malce  one  soul, 
divided  into  three  principal  faculties;  others,  three  distinct  souls.  Which  question 
of  late  hath  been  much  controverted  by  Picolomineua  and  Zabarel.  ''Paracelsus  will 
have  four  souls,  adding  to  the  three  grand  facult  es  a  sp  r  ti  il  soul :  which  opinion  of 
his,  Caiiipanella,  in  his  book  de  sensu  rurwm.  ^  cl  hbours  lo  demonstrate  and 
prove,  because  carcasses  bleed  at  the  sight  of  tl  e  nmrle  er  w  t!i  many  such  argu- 
ments: And  "some  again,  one  soul  of  all  creaf  es  1  atsoever,  differing  only  in 
Cleans ;  and  that  beasts  have  reason  as  well  as  men  tl  ougl  for  some  defect  of 
organs,  not  in  such  measure.  Others  make  a  doubt  whether  it  be  all  in  alJ,  and  all 
in  every  pari;  which  is  amply  discussed  in  Zabaiel  amongst  the  rest.  The  "com- 
mon division  of  the  soul  is  into  three  principal  faculties — vegetal,  sensitive,  and 
rational,  which  malte  three  distinct  kinds  of  living  creatures — ^vegetal  plants,  sensi- 
ble boasts,  rational  men.  How  these  three  principal  faculties  are  distinguished  and 
connected,  Humano  ingemo  iitaccessummdetur,  is  beyond  human  capacity,  as  ^'Tau- 
rellus,  Philip,  Flavius,  and  others  suppose.  Tlie  inferior  may  be  alone,  but  the 
superior  cannot  subsist  without  the  otlier;  so  sensible  includes  vegetal,  rational 
both;  which  are  contained  ui  it  (sailh  Aristotle)  ut  trigonus  in  ielragono,  as  a  tri- 
angle in  a  quadrangle. 

Vegetal  SotU.}  Vegetal,  the  first  of  the  three  distinct  faculties,  is  defined  lo  be  "  a 
substantial  act  of  an  organical  body,  by  which  it  is  nourished,  augmented,  and  begets 
another  like  unto  itself."  In  which  definition,  three  several  operations  are  specified — 
altrix,  auctris,  procreatrix ;  the  first  is  "nutrition,  whose  object  is  nourishment,  meat, 
drink,  and  the  like ;  his  orean  the  liver  in  sensible  creatures ;  in  plants,  the  root  or 
sap.  His  office  is  to  turn  tne  nutriment  into  the  substance  of  the  body  nourished, 
which  he  performs  by  natural  heat.  This  nutritive  operation  hath  four  other  subor- 
dinate functions  or  powers  belonging  to  if — attraction,  retention,  digestion,  expulsion. 

Attraction^  ''Attraction  is  a  ministering  faculty,  which,  as  a  loadstone  doth  iron, 
draws  meat  into  the  stomach,  or  as  a  lamp  doth  oil ;  and  this  attractive  power  is 
very  necessary  in  plants,  which  suck  up  moisture  by  the  root,  as,  another  mouth, 
into  the  sap,  as  a  like  stomach. 

iiefenJion.]  Retention  keeps  it,  being  attracted  unto  the  stomach,  until  su  h  t  e 
it  be  concocted ;  for  if  it  should  pass  away  straight,  the  body  could  not  be    o       he  ] 

Digestion^  Digestion  is  performed  by  natural  heat;  for  as  the  flame  of  a  o  h 
consumes  oil,  wax,  tallow,  so  doth  it  alter  and  digest  the  nutritive  matter  I  !  ges 
tion  is  opposite  unto  it,  for  want  of  natural  heat.  Of  this  digestion  there  be  1  ee 
diflerences — maturation,  elixation,  assation. 

Maiuratimi^  Maturation  is  especially  observed  in  the  frails  of  trees  ;  wl  ch  a  e 
then  said  to  be  ripe,  when  the  seeds  are  fit  to  be  sown  again.  Crudity  s  oppo  ed 
to  it,  which  gluttons,  epicures,  and  idle  persons  are  most  subject  unto,  that  se  o 
exercise  fo  stir  natural  heat,  or  else  choke  it,  as  too  much  wood  puts  out  a  fire. 

EliieatioH.'l  Elixation  is  the  seething  of  meat  in  the  stomach,  by  the  said  natural 
heat,  as  meat  is  boiled  in  a  pot;  to  which  corruption  or  putrefaction  is  opposite. 

Assation^  Assation  is  a  concoction  of  the  inward  moisture  by  heat ;  his  opposite 
is  semiustulation. 

Order  of  Concoction  four  fold.]  Besides  these  three  several  operations  of  diges- 
tion, there  is  a  four-fold  order  of  concoction; — mastication,  or  chewing  in  the  mouth; 
chilification  of  this  so  chewed  meal  in  the  stomach ;  the  third  b  in  the  liver,  to  turn 
this  chylus  into  blood,  called  sanguification ;  the  last  is  assimulation,  which  is  in 
every  part. 

Expulsion.]  Expulsion  is  a  power  of  nutrition,  by  which  it  expels  all  superfluous 
excrements,  and  reliques  of  meat  and  drink,  by  the  guts,  bladder,  pores ;  as  by  purg- 
ing, vomiting,  spitting,  sweating,  urine,  hairs,  nails,  &c. 

Avgmentalion.]  As  this  nuti'itive  faculty  serves  to  nourish  the  body,  so  doth  the 
augmenting  faculty  (the  second  operation  or  power  of  tlie  vegetal  faculy)  lo  the  in- 
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creasing  of  it  in  quantity,  according  to  all  dimensions,  long,  broad,  tbick,  and  to 
malte  it  grow  till  it  come  to  his  due  proportion  and  perfect  shape ;  which  hath  his 
period  of  augmentation,  as  of  consumption ;  and  that  most  certain,  as  the  poet 


Generation.]  The  last  of  these  vegetal  faculties  is  generation,  which  begets  another 
by  means  of  seed,  like  unto  itseif,  to  the  perpetual  preservation  of  the  species.  To  this 
faculty  they  ascribe  three  subordinate  operations ; — the  first  to  turn  nourishment  into 
seed,  &c. 

Life  and  Death  concomitants  oftlie  Vegetal  Faculties^  Necessary  concomilanls 
or  affections  of  this  vegetal  faculty  are  life  and  his  privation,  death.  To  t{ie  preser- 
vation of  life  the  natural  heat  is  most  requisite,  though  siccity  and  humidity,  and 
those  first  qualities,  be  not  excluded.  This  heat  is  likewise  in  plants,  as  appears  by 
their  increasing,  fructifying,  &c.,  though  not  so  easily  perceived.  In  all  bodies  it  must 
have  radical  ^moisture  to  preserve  it,  that  it  be  not  consumed;  to  which  preservation 
our  clime,  country,  temperature,  and  the  good  or  bad  use  of  those  six  non-natural 
things  avail  much.  For  as  this  natural  heat  and  moisture  decays,  so  doth  our  life 
itself;  and  if  not  prevented  before  by  some  violent  accident,  or  interrupted  through 
OUT  own  default,  is  in  the  end  dried  up  by  old  age,  and  extinguished  by  death  for 
want  of  matter,  as  a  lamp  for  defect  of  oil  to  maintain  it. 

SuBSECT.  VI. — Of  the  sensible  Soul. 

Nest  in  order  is  tlie  sensible  faculty,  which  is  as  far  beyond  the  oUier  in  dignity, 
as  a  beast  is  preferred  to  a  plant,  having  those  vegetal  powers  included  in  it.  'Tis 
defined  an  "Act  of  an  organical  body  by  which  it  lives,  hath  sense,  appetite,  judg- 
ment, breath,  and  motion."  His  object  in  general  is  a  sensible  or  passible  quality, 
because  the  sense  is  affected  with  it.  The  general  oi^n  is  the  brain,  from  which 
principally  the  sensible  operations  are  derived.  This  sensible  soul  is  divided  into 
two  parts,  apprehending  or  moving.  By  the  apprehensive  power  we  perceive  tKe 
species  of  sensible  things  present,  or  absent,  and  retain  them  as  wax  doth  the  print 
of  a  sea!.  By  the  moving,  the  body  is  outwai'dly  carried  from  one  place  to  another ; 
or  inwardly  moved  by  spirits  and  pulse.  The  apprehensive  faculty  is  subdivided 
into  two  parts,  inward  or  outward.  Outward,  as  the  five  senses,  of  touching,  hear; 
ing,  seeing,  smelling,  tasting,  to  which  you  may  add  Scaliger's  sixth  sense  of  titilla- 
tion,  if  you  please;  or  that  of  speech,  which  is  the  sixth  external  sense,  a,ccording 
to  LuUyas.  Inward  are  three— common  sense,  phantasy,  memory.  Those  fiveout- 
ward  senses  have  their  object  in  outward  things  only,  and  such  as  are  present,  as  the 
eye  sees  no  colour  except  it  be  at  hand,  the  ear  sound.  Tliree  of  these  senses  are 
of  commodity,  hearing,  sight,  and  smell ;  two  of  necessity,  touch,  and  taste,  without 
which  we  cannot  live.  Besides,  the  sensitive  power  is  active  or  passive.  Active  in 
sight,  the  eye  sees  the  colour;  passive  when  it  is  hurt  by  his  object,  as  the  eye  by 
&e  sun-beams.  According  to  that  axiom,  Visihile  forte  destTuit  seiwam.^  Or  if  the 
object  be  not  pleasing,  as  a  bad  sound  to  the  ear,  a  stinting  smell  to  the  nose,  &c. 

Sight.]  Of  these  five  senses,  sight  is  held  to  be  most  precious,  and  the  best,  and 
that  by  reason  of  his  object,  it  sees  the  whole  body  at  once.  By  it  we  learn,  and 
discern  all  things,  a  sense  most  excellent  for  use  :  to  the  sight  three  things  are  re- 
quired ;  the  object,  the  organ,  and  the  medium.  The  object  in  general  is  visible,  or 
that  which  is  to  be  seen,  as  colours,  and  all  shining  bodies.  The  medium  is  the 
illumination  of  the  air,  which  comes  from  "light,  commonly  called  diaphanum;  for 
in  dark  we  cannot  see.  The  organ  is  the  eye,  and  chiefly  the  apple  of  it,  which  by 
those  optic  nerves,  concurring  both  in  one,  conveys  the  sight  to  the  common  sense. 
Between  the  organ  and  object  a  true  distance  is  required,  fliat  it  be  not  too  near,  or 
too  far  off.  Many  excellent  questions  appertain  to  this  sense,  discussed  by  philoso- 
phers :  as  whether  this  sight  be  caused  intra  mtttendo,  vel  extra  miitendo,  &c.,  by 
receiving  in  the  visible  species,  or  sending  of  them  out,  which  Tlato,  Tlutarch, 

«Viia  conetslil  in  chUcIq  st  haniido.  B"TMlttcHi9  perapicui.    Lumen  iliice  proven  11,  lut  eat  JD 
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"Macrobius,  ^'Lactantius  and  others  dispute.  And,  besides,  it  is  the  subject  of  the 
perspectives,  of  which  Alhazen  the  Arabian,  Vitellio,  Roger  Bacon,  Baptists  Porta, 
Gnidus  Ubaidus,  Aquilonius,  &c.,  have  written  whole  volumes. 

Hearing.]  Hearing,  a  most  excellent  outward  sense,  "  by  which  we  learn  and  get 
knowledge."  Ilis  object  is  sound,  or  that  which  is  heard ;  the  medium,  air ;  organ, 
the  ear.  To  the  sound,  which  is  a  collision  of  the  air,  three  things  are  required ;  a 
body  to  strike,  as  the  hand  of  a  musician;  the  body  struck,  which  must  be  solid 
and  able  to  resist ;  as  a  bell,  liite-string,  not  wool,  or  sponge ;  the  medium,  the  air ; 
which  is  inward,  or  outward ;  the  outward  being  struck  or  collided  by  a  solid  body, 
still  strikes  the  next  air,  until  it  come  to  that  inward  natural  air,  which  as  an  exqui- 
site organ  is  contained  in  a  little  skin  formed  like  a  drum-head,  and  struck  upon  by 
certain  small  instruments  like  drum-sticks,  conveys  tlie  sound  by  a  pair  of  nerves, 
appropriated  to  tliat  use,  to  the  common  sense,  as  to  a  judge  of  sounds.  There  is 
great  variety  and  much  delight  in  them;  for  the  knowledge  of  which,  consult  with 
Boethius  and  other  musicians, 

Smellh^.]  SmeOing  is  an  "  outward  sense,  which  apprehends  by  the  nostrils 
drawing  in  air;"  and  of  all  the  rest  it  is  the  weakest  sense  in  men.  The  organ  in 
the  nose,  or  two  small  hollow  pieces  of  flesh  a  little  above  it :  the  medium  the  air 
to  men,  as  water  to  fish :  the  object,  smell,  ansmg  from  a  mixed  body  resolved, 
which,  whether  it  be  a  quality,  fume,  vapour,  or  exhalation,  I  will  not  now  dispute, 
or  of  their  differences,  and  how  they  are  caused  This  sense  is  an  organ  of  health, 
as  sight  and  hearing,  saith  '"Agellius,  are  of  diucipline;  and  that  by  avoiding  bad 
smeUs,  as  by  choosing  good,  which  do  as  much  alter  and  affect  die  body  many 
times,  as  diet  itself 

Taste.']  ,Xaste,anecessan"!ense,  "which  perceives  all  savours  by  the  tongue  and 
palate,  and  that  by  means  of  a  thm  spittle,  or  watery  juice."  His  organ  is  the  tongue 
with  his  tasting-  nerves ;  the  medium,  a  watery  juice ;  the  object,  taste,  or  savour, 
which  is  a  quality  in  the  juice,  arising  from  tlie  mixture  of  things  tasted.  Some 
make  eight  species  or  kinds  of  savour,  bitter,  sweet,  sharp,  salt,  &c.,  al!  which  sick 
men  (as  in  an  ^ue)  cannot  discern,  by  reason  of  their  organs  misafficted. 

Tmching.]  Touch,  the  last  of  the  senses,  and  most  ignoble,  yet  of  as  great  neces- 
sity as  the  other,  and  of  as  much  pleasure.  This  sense  is  exquisite  in  men,  and  by 
his  nerves  dispersed  all  over  the  body,  perceives  any  tactile  quality.  His  organ  the 
nerves ;  his  object  those  first  qualities,  hot,  dry,  moist,  cold ;  and  those  that  follow 
them,  hard,  soft,  thick,  thin,  &.e.  Many  delightsome  questions  are  moved  by  philo- 
sophers about  these  five  senses ;  their  organs,  objects,  mediums,  which  for  brevity  I 

SuBSECT.  Vn. — Of  the  Inward  Senses. 

Common  Seme^  Jnnee  senses  are  three  in  number,  so  called,  because  tliey  he 
within  the  brain-pan,  as  common  sense,  phantasy,  memory.  Their  objects  are  not 
only  things  present,  but  they  perceive  the  sensible  species  of  things  to  come,  past, 
absent,  such  as  ivere  before  in  the  sense.  This  common  sense  is  the  judge  or  mode- 
rator of  the  rest,  by  whom  we  discern  all  differences  of  objects ;  for  by  mine  eye  I 
do  not  luiow  that  1  see,  or  by  mine  ear  that  I  hear,  but  by  my  common  sense,  who 
judgeth  of  sounds  and  colours  r  they  are  but  the  organs  to  bring  the  species  to  be 
censured;  so  that  all  their  objects  are  his,  and  all  their  ofiices  are  his.  The  fore 
part  of  the  brain  is  his  organ  or  seat. 

PhaMasy^  Phantasy,  or  imagination,  which  some  call  estimative,  or  cogitative, 
(confirmed,  saith  Temelius,  by  frequent  meditation,)  is  an  inner  sense  which  doth 
more  fully  examine  the  species  perceived  by  common  sense,  of  things  present  or 
absent,  and  keeps  them  longer,  recalling  them  to  mind  again,  or  making  new  of  his 
own.  In  time  of  sleep  this  feculty  is  free,  and  many  times  conceive  strange,  stu- 
pend,  absurd  shapes,  as  in  sick  men  we  commonly  observe.  His  oi^n  is  the  mid- 
dle cell  of  the  brain;  his  objects  all  the  species  communicated  to  him  by  the  com- 
mon sense,  by  comparison  of  which  he  feigns  infinite  other  unto  himself.  In  melan- 
choly men  this  faculty  is  most  powerful  and  strong,  and  often  hurts,  producing  many 
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monstrous  and  prodigious  ll  espec   lly  if  it  be  stirred  up  by  some  terrible 

pbject,  presented  to  it  from  c  o  se  se  or  memory.  In  poels  and  painlers  ima- 
gination forcibly  works,  as  app  ara  1  y  tl  eir  several  fictions,  antics,  images :  as 
Ovid's  house  of  sleep,  Psyche's  palace  in  Apuleius,  &c.  In  men  it  is  subject  and 
governed  by  reason,  or  at  least  should  be ;  but  in  bcules  it  hath  no  superior,  and  is 
ratio  brutorum,  all  the  reason  they  have. 

Memory.]  Memory  lays  up  all  the  species  which  the  senses  have  brought  in,  and 
records  them  as  a  good  register,  that  they  may  be  forthcoming  when  tliey  are  called 
for  by  phantasy  and  reason.  His  object  is  the  same  with  phautasy,  his  seat  and 
organ  the  back  pai't  of  the  brain. 

JIfectmm  of  the  Senses,  sleep  and  waJdng-]  The  affections  of  these  senses  are 
sleep  and  waking,  common  to  all  sensible  creatures,  "  Sleep  is  a  rest  or  binding  of 
Ihe  outward  senses,  and  of  the  common  sense,  for  the  preservation  of  body  and 
soul"  (as  "Scahger  defines  it);  for  when  the  common  sense  resteth,  the  outward 
senses  rest  also.  The  phantasy  alone  is  free,  and  his  commander  reason :  as  appears 
by  those  imaginary  dreams,  which  are  of  divers  kinds,  natural,  divine,  demoniacal,  &c,, 
which  vary  according  to  humours,  diet,  actions,  objects,  &.C.,  of  which  Artemidorus, 
Cardanus,  and  Sambucus,  with  their  several  interprelators,  have  written  great  volumes. 
This  Etigation  of  senses  proceeds  from  an  inhibition  of  spirits,  the  way  being  stopped 
by  which  they  should  come ;  this  stopping  is  caused  of  vapours  arising  out  of  the 
stomach,  filling  the  nerves,  by  which  the  spirits  shoidd  be  conveyed.  When  these 
vapours  are  spent,  the  passage  is  open,  and  the  spirits  perform  their  accustomed 
duties:  so  that  "waking  is  the  action  and  motion  of  the  senses,  which  the  spirits 
dispersed  over  all  parts  cause." 

SuBSECT.  VIII.— 0/(/ie  Moving  Faculty. 

Appetite.]  This  moving  faculty  is  the  other  power  of  the  sensitive  soul,  which 
causeth  all  th6se  inward  and  outward  animal  motions  in  the  body.  It  is  divided 
into  two  faculties,  the  power  of  appetite,  and  of  moving  from  place  to  place.  This 
of  appetite  is  threefold,  so  some  will  have  it;  natural,  as  it  signifies  any  such  incli- 
nation, as  of  a  stone  to  fall  downward,  and  such  actions  as  retention,  expulsion, 
which  depend  not  on  sense,  but  are  vegetal,  as  the  appetite  of  meat  and  drink;  hun- 
ger and  Aurst,  Sensitive  is  commoii  to  men  and  brutes,  Volimtary,  the  (hird,  or 
intellective,  which  commands  the  other  two  in  men,  and  is  a  curb  unto  them,  or  at 
least  should  be,  but  for  the  most  part  is  captivated  and  overruled  by  them;  and  men 
ate  led  like  beasts  by  sense,  giving  reins  to  their  concupiscence  and  several  lusts. 
For  by  this  appetite  ihe  soul  is  led  or  inclined  to  follow  that  good  which  the  senses 
shall  approve,  or  avoid  that  which  they  hold  evil :  his  object  being  good  or  evil,  the 
one  he  embraceth,  the  other  he  rejecteth ;  according  to  that  aphorism.  Omnia  appe- 
tunt  honum,  all  things  seek  their  own  good,  or  at  least  seeming  good.  This  power 
is  inseparable  from  sense,  for  where  sense  is,  there  are  likewise  pleasure  and  pain. 
His  organ  is  the  same  with  the  common  sense,  and  is  divided  into  two  powers,  or 
inclinations,  concupiseible  or  irascible:  or  (as  '^one  translates  it)  coveting,  anger 
invading,  or  impugning,  Concupiseible  covets  always  pleasant  and  delightsome 
things,  and  abhors  that  which  is  distasteful,  harsh,  and  unpleasant.  Irascible,  '"quasi 
aversans  per  iram  et  odium,  as  avoiding  it  with  anger  and  indignation.  All  affections 
and  perturbations  arise  out  of  these  two  fountains,  which,  although  the  stoics  make 
light  of,  we  hold  natural,  and  not  to  be  resisted.  The  good  affections  are  caused  by  . 
some  object  of  the  same  nature ;  and  if  present,  they  procure  joy,  which  dilates  the- 
heart,  and  preserves  the  body:  if  absent,  they  cause  hope,  love,  desire,  and  concu- 
piscence. The  bad  are  simple  or  mixed :  simple  for  some  bad  object  present,  as 
sorrow,  which  contracts  the  heart,  macerates  tlie  soul,  subverts  the  good  estate  of 
the  body,  hindering  all  the  operations  of  it,  causing  melancholy,  and  many  times 
death  itself;  or  future,  as  fear.  Out  of  these  two  arise  those  mixed  affections  and 
passions  of  anger,  which  is. a  desire  of  revenge;  hatred,  which  is  inveterate  anger; 
zeal,  which  is  offended  with  him  who  hurts  that  he  loves ;  and  f  nHcmpfKoxio,  a  com 
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pound  affection  of  joy  and  hate,  when  we  rejoice  at  other  men's  mischief,  and  are 
grieved  at  their  prosperity;  pride,  aelf-love,  emulation,  envy,  shame,  Etc.,  of  which 
elsewhere. 

Moving  from,  place  to  place,  is  a  faculty  necessarily  following  the  other.  For  m 
vain  were  it  otherwise  to  desire  and  to  abhor,  if  we  had  not  likewise  power  to  pro- 
secute or  escKew,  by  moving  the  body  from  place  to  place :  hy  this  faculty  therefore 
we  locally  move  the  body,  or  any  part  of  it,  and  go  from  one  place  to  another.  To 
the  better  performance  of  which,  three  things  are  requisite :  lliat  which  moves ;  by 
what  it  moves;  that  which  is  moved.  That  which  moves,  is  either  the  efficient 
cause,  or  end.  The  end  is  the  object,  which  is  desired  or  eschewed;  as  in  a  dog  to 
catch  a  hare,  &c.  The  efficient  cause  in  man  is  reason,  or  his  subordinate  phantasy, 
which  apprehends  good  or  bad  objects  :  in  brutes  imagination  alone,  which  moves 
the  appetite,  the  appetite  this  faculty,  which  by  an  admirable  league  of  nature,  and 
by  meditation  of  the  spirit,  commands  the  organ  by  which  it  moves :  and  that  con- 
sists of  nerves,  muscles,  cords^  dispersed  through  the  whole  body,  contracted  and 
relaxed  as  the  spirits  will,  which  move  the  muscles,  or  "  nei-ves  in  ^e  midst  of  them, 
and  draw  the  cord,  and  so  per  conseqmns  the  joint,  to  the  place  intended.  That 
which  is  moved,  is  the  body  or  some  member  apt  to  move.  The  motion  of  the 
body  is  divers,  as  going,  running,  leaping,  dancing,  sitting,  and  such  like,  referred  to 
the  predicament  oi  situs.  Worms  creep,  birds  fly,  fishes  swim ;  and  so  of  parts,  the 
chief  of  which  is  respiration  or  breathing,  and  is  thus  performed.  The  outward  air 
is  drawn  in  by  the  vocal  artery,  and  sent  by  mediation  of  the  midriff  to  the  lungs, 
which,  dilating  themselves  as  a  pair  of  bellows,  reciprocally  fetch  it  in,  and  send  it 
out  to  the  heart  to  cool  it;  and  from  thence  now  being  hot,  convey  it  again,  stOl 
taking  in  fresh.  Such  a  like  motion  is  that  of  the  pulse,  of  which,  because  many 
have  written  whole  books,  1  will  say  nothing. 

S0E3ECT.  IX.— 0/ i/ie  Rational  Soul. 
In  the  precedent  subsections  I  have  anatomized  those  inferior  facultiesof  the  soul; 
the  rational  remaineth,  "a  pleasant,  but  a  doubtful  subject"  (as  ™one  terms  it),  and 
with  the  like  brevity  to  be  discussed.  Many  erroneous  opinions  are  about  the 
essence  and  original  of  it ;  whether  it  be  fire,  as  Zeno  held ;  harmony,  as  Aristoxe- 
nus ;  number,  as  Xenocrates;  whether  it  be  organical,  or  inorganical ;  seated  in  the 
brain,  heart  or  blood;  mortal  or  immortal;  how  it  comes  into  the  body.  Some 
hold  that  it  is  ea:  traduce,  as  Phil.  1.  de  AnimA,  Tertullian,  LaclmUius  de  opijic.  Dei, 
cap.  19.  Hugo,  lib.  de  Spiritu  el  Amnd,  Vincentius  Bellavtc.  spec,  natural,  lib.  23. 
cap.  3.  et  11.  Hippocrates,  Avicenna,  and  many  '^late  writers;  that  oue  man  begets 
another,  body  and  soul;  or  as  a  candle  from  a  candle,  to  be  produced  from  the 
seed:  otherwise,  say  they,  a  man  begets  but  half  a  man,  and  is  worse  than  a  beast 
that  begets  both  matter  and  form ;  and,  besides,  the  three  faculties  of  the  soul  must 
be  together  infused,  which  is  most  absurd  as  they  hold,  because  in  beasts  they  are 
begot,  the  two  inferior  I  mean,  and  may  not  be  well  separated  in  men.  '"Gralen  sup- 
poseth  the  soul  crasin  esse,  to  be  the  temperature  itself;  Trtsmegistus,  Mus^eus, 
Orpheus,  Homer,  Pindarus,  Phierecides  Syrus,  Epictetus,  with  the  Chaldees  and 
.ffigyptiana,  affirmed  the  soul  to  be  immortal,  as  did  those  British  "  Druids  of  old. 
Tfo  "  Pythagoreans  defend  Metempsychosis ;  and  Falingenesia,  that  souls  go  from 
one  body  to  another,  epotA  prius  Lelhes  unda,  as  m&a  into  wolves,  bears,  dogs,  hogs, 
as  they  were  inclined  in  their  lives,  or  participated  in  conditions : 

» "InquefetinBB 

PoBsumus  iio  domos,  pemdumque  in  corpora  conii." 

*'  Lucian's  cock  was  first  Euphorbus,  a  captain : 

"Ille  Bso  (Mm  memini)  Trajani  tempore  belli, 

A  horse,  a  man,  a  sponge.  ^Julian  the  Apostate  thought  Alexander's  soul  was 
descended  into  his  body :  Plato  in  Tima^o,  and  in  his  Phfedon,  (for  aught  I  can  per- 

"NeiYiaepiriln  tnovenlur,  Eplrims  ab  snima.  Me-  [  iequEiDtnr,  &c.  leCssat.  S.  enm,  ^Head 

(anet.  "Velcurio.  Jocunduni  et  aneepa  Bobjec-    ^neaa  Gaseua  dial,  of  rhe  imroorlaUly  of  lbs  Soul, 

mm.  nOoclepiUB  In  fuvsj,.  pag.  30iJ.  Btlgbl  lo    sOvld.Met.  la.  "WB,»bomay  lalie  up  out  abode  in 
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ceive,)  differs  not  much  from  this  opinion,  that  it  was  from  God  at  first,  and  knew 
all,  but  being  inclosed  in  ihe  body,  it  forgets,  and  learns  anow,  which  he  calls  remi~ 
niscentia,  or  recalling,  and  that  it  was  put  into  the  body  for  a  punishment;  and 
thence  it  goes  into  a  beast's,  or  man's,  as  appears  by  his  pleasant  fiction  de  sorlUione 
animarum,  lib.  10.  de  rep.  and  after  ''ten  thousand  years  is  to  return  into  the  former 
body  again, 

Others  deny  the  immortality  of  it,  which  Pomponatus  of  Padua  decided  out  of  Aris- 
totle not  long  since,  Plinias  Avunculus,  cap.  1 .  lib.  2,  et  lib.  t.  cap.  55 ;  Seneca,  lib.  7. 
epist.  ad  tiucilium,  eplst.  55 ;  Dieearchus  in  Tull.  Thsc.  Epicurus,  ^Sraiics,  Hippocra- 
tes, Galen,  Lucretius,  lib.  I, 

"  (Prfflterea  eiBni  pariwr  cum  corpore,  el  uiii 

Averroes,  and  I  know  not  how  many  Neoterics.  ""This  question  of  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  is  diversly  and  wonderfully  impugned  and  disputed,  especially 
among  the  Italians  of  !at«,"  saith  Jab.  Colerus,  lib.  de  immort.  animce,  cap.  I.  The 
popes  themselves  have  doubted  of  it :  Leo  Decimus,  that  Epicurean  pope,  as  *'some 
record  of  him,  caused  this  question  to  be  discussed  pro  and  con  before  him,  and  con- 
cluded at  last,  as  a  profene  and  atheistical  moderator,  with  that  verse  of  Cornelius 
Gallus,  Etredit  innihilum,  quod  ^it  ante  nVdl.  It  beganof  nothing,  and  in  nothing 
it  ends.  Zeno  and  his  Stoics,  as  ^Austin  quotes  him,  supposed  the  soul  so  long  to 
continue,  till  the  body  was  fully  putrified,  and  resolved  into  materia  prima :  but  after 
that,  in  fvmos  evanescere,  to  be  extinguished  and  vanished;  and  in  the  meantime, 
whilst  the  body  was  consuming,  it  wandered  all  abroad,  et  e  longinquo  multa  annim- 
ciare,  and  (as  (hat  Clazomenian  Hermotimus  averred)  saw  pretty  visions,  and  suffered 
I  know  not  what.  "Errani  exangues  sine  corpore  et  ossiSus  umbrm.  Others  grant  the 
immorlality  thereof,  but  they  make  many  febulous  fictions  in  the  meantime  of  it, 
after  the  departure  from  the  body,  like  Plato's  Elysian  fields,  and  that  Turkey  para- 
dise The  souls  of  good  men  they  deified;  the  bad  (saith '"Austin)  became  devils,  as 
they  supposed;  with  many  such  absurd  tenets,  which  he  hath  confuted.  Hierome, 
Austm,  and  other  Fathers  of  the  church,  hold  that  the  soul  is  immortal,  created  of 
nothnig,  and  so  infused  into  the  child  or  embryo  in  his  mother's  womb,  six  months 
aftei  the  "conception ;  not  as  those  of  brutes,  which  are  ex  traduce,  and  dying  with 
them  lanish  into  nothing.  To  whose  divine  treatises,  and  to  the  Scriptures  them- 
selves, 1  rejourn  all  such  atheistical  spirits,  as  Tully  did  Atticus,  doubting  of  this 
pomt,  to  Plato's  Phiedon.  Or  if  they  desire  philosophical  proofs  and  demonstra- 
tions, I  refer  them  to  Niphus,  Mic.  Faventinus'  tracts  of  this  subject.  To  Fran,  and 
John  Picus  in  digress :  sup.  3.  de  AnimS,  Tholosanus,  Eugubinus,  To,  Soto,  Canas, 
Thomas,  Peresius,  Dandinus,  Colerua,  to  that  elaborate  tract  in  Zanchius,  to  Tolet's 
Sixty  Reasons,  and  Lessiue'  Twenty-two  Arguments,  to  prove  the  immortality  of  the 
soul  Campanella,  lib.  de  sensu  rerum,  is  large  in  the  same  discourse,  Albertinua  the 
Schoolman,  Jacob.  Nactantus,  tom.  2.  op,  handleth  it  in  four  questions,  Antony  Bru- 
nus,  Aonius  Falearius,  Marinus  Marcennua,  with  many  others.  This  reasonable  soul, 
which  Austin  calls  a  spiritual  substance  moving  itself,  is  defined  by  philosophers  to 
be  "  the  first  substantial  act  of  a  natural,  humane,  organical  body,  by  which  a  man 
hves,  perceives,  and  understands,  freely  doing  all  things,  and  with  election."  Out  of 
which  definition  we  may  gather,  that  this  rational  soul  includes  the  powers,  and  per- 
forms the  duties  of  the  two  other,  which  we  contained  in  it,  and  all  three  faculties 
make  one  soul,  which  is  inorganicai  of  itself,  although  it  be  in  all  Ji^rts,  and  incor- 
poreal, using  their  organs,  and  working  by  them.  It  is  divided  into  two  chief  parts, 
differing  in  office  only,  not_in  essence.  The  understanding,  which  is  the  rational; 
power  apprehending;  the  will,  which  is  the  rational  power  moving;  to  which  two,' 
all  the  other  rational  powers  are  subject  and  reduced. 

a  Phffiiln.  »>  Olaudiin,  lib.  1,  de  rap.  Proaerp,  |  cnp,  13.  ei  ovId,  4.  Met.  "The  blogrtlsss  shades 

Ihe  body,  EtowB  wllh  11,  and  decajB  wUh  it."     mH»c    mm  lores,  malorum  vetii  la%BB  et  leiiiutea.     "  Soma 
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SuBSECT.  X. — Of  the  Understanding. 

"  Unberstandikg  is  a  power  of  the  soul,  "by  whicii  we  perceive,  know,  remem- 
ber, and  judge  as  well  singulars,  as  uiiiversala,  having  certain  innate  notices  or  begin- 
ings  of  arts,  a  reflecting  action,  by  which  it  judgelh  of  his  own  doings,  and  examines 
them."  Out  of  this  definition  (besides  his  chief  office,  which  is  to  apprehend,  jadge 
all  that  he  performs,  without  the  help  of  any  inatrumenta  or  organs)  three  differences 
appear  betwixt  a  man  and  a  beast.  As  first,  the  sense  only  comprehends  smgulari- 
ties,  the  understanding  universalities.  Secondlj ,  the  sense  hath  no  innale  notions 
Thirdly,  brutes  cannot  reflect  upon  themselves  Bees  indeed  make  neat  and  cuuou'i 
works,  and  many  other  creatures  besides  ■,  but  when  they  have  done,  thev  cannot 
judge  of  them.  His  object  is  God,  Ens,  all  nature,  tnd  whatsoever  is  to  be  under- 
stood r  which  successively  it  apprehends.  The  object  first  moving  the  understanding, 
is  some  sensible  thing ;  fdler  by  discoursing,  the  mind  finds  out  the  corporeal  sub- 
stance, and  from  tiience  the  spiritual.  Hi3_actions  (some  say)  are  apprehension, 
composition,  division,  discoursing,  reasoning,  meniory,  \*hich  somemclude  in  mven- 
tion,  and  judgment.  The  ciinnmon  divisions  are  of  the  understanding,  agent,  and 
patient ;  speculative,  and  practical ;  in  habit,  or  in  act ;  simple,  or  compound.  The 
agent  is  tlwt  which  is  called  the.witof  man,  acumen  or  subtility,  sharpness  of  in- 
vention, when  he  doth  invent  of  himself  without  a  teacher,  or  learns  anew,  which 
abstracts  those  intelligible  species  from  the  phantasy,  and  transfers  them  to  the  pas- 
sive understanding,  ""  because  there  is  nothing  in  die  understanding,  which  was  not 
first  in  the  sense."  That  which  the  imagination  hath  taken  from  the  sense,  this 
agent  judgeth  of,  whether  it  be  true  or  false;  and  being  so  judged  he  commits  it  tg 
the  passible  to  be  kept.  The  agent  is  a  doctor  or  teacher,  the  passive  a  scholar; 
and  his  office  is  to  keep  and  further  judge  of  such  things  as  are  committed  to  his 
charge ;  as  a  bare  and  rased  table  at  first,  capable  of  all  forms  and  notions.  Now 
these  notions  are  two-fold,  actions  or  habits :  actions,  by  which  we  take  notions  of, 
and  perceive  things ;  habits,  which  are  durable  lights  and  notions,  which  we  may 
nae  when  we  will.  Some  reckon  up  eight  kinds  of  them,  sense,  experience,  intelli- 
gence, faith,  suspicion,  error,  opinion,  science ;  to  which  are  added  art,  prudency, 
wisdom :  as  also  "  synteresis,  dietamen  rationis,  conscience ;  so  that  in  all  there  be 
fourteen  species  of  the  understanding,  of  which  some  are  innate,  as  the  three  last 
mentioned ;  the  other  are  gotten  by  doctrine,  learning,  and  use.  Plato  will  have  all 
to  be  innate :  Aristotle  reckons  up  but  five  intellectual  habits ;  two  practical,  as  pru- 
dency, whose  end  is  to  practise ;  to  febricate ;  wisdom  to  comprehend  the  use  and 
experiments  of  all  notions  and  habits  whatsoever.  Which  division  of  Aristotle  (if  it 
be  considered  aright)  is  all  one  with  the  precedent;  for  three  being  innate,  and  five 
acquisile,  the  rest  are  improper,  imperfect,  and  in  a  more  strict  examination  excluded. 
Of  all  these  I  should  more  amply  dilate,  but  my  subject  will  not  permit.  Three  of 
them  1  will  only  point  at,  as  more  necessary  to  my  following  discourse. 

Synteresis,  or  Uie  purer  part  of  the  conscience,  is  an  innate  habit,  and  doth  signify 
"  a  conversation  of  the  knowledge  of  the  law  of  God  and  Nature,  to  know  good  or 
evil."  And  (as  our  divines  hold)  it  is  rather  in  the  understanding  than  in  Uie  will. 
This  makes  me  major  proposition  in  a  practical  syllogism.  The  didamen  ratioms 
is  that  which  doth  admonish  us  to  do  good  or  evil,  and  is  the  minor  in  the  syllogism. 
The  conscience  is  that  which  approves  good  or  evil,  justifying  or  condemning  our 
actions,  and  is  the  conclusion  of  the  syllogism  :  as  in  diat  familiar  exaniple  of  Uegu- 
lus  the  Roman,  taken  prisoner  by  the  Carthaginians,  and  suffered  to  go  to  Rome,  on 
that  condition  he  should  return  again,  or  pay  so  much  for  his  ransom.  The  synl*- 
resis  proposeth  the  question ;  his  word,  oath,  promise,  is  to  be  religiously  kept, 
although  to  his  enemy,  and  that  by  the  law  of  nature.  "  Do  not  that  to  another 
which  thou  wouldest  not  have  done  to  thyself."  Dietamen  appli^  it  to  him,  and 
dictates  this  or  the  like ;  Regulus,  thou  wouldst  not  another  man  should  falsify  his 
oath,  or  break  promise  with  thee :  conscience  concludes,  therefore,  Regulus,  thou 

B^UelBncilion.  «MbU  <n  intellectu.  quod  non  I  of  ibe  coneclence.  uciuad  tibl  fieri  non  via,  st- 

priusfueralineensn.  Volourio.  «Tii8  pure  part  |  leri  no  fttBtia. 
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dost  ■well  to  perform  thy  promise,  and  oughlcst  to  keep  thiae  oatli.  More  of  this  in 
Religious  Melaiiciioly. 

SuBSECT.XI— 0/(Ae  Will 
Will  is  the  other  pow  h  al        1  hi      ovets  or  avoids  such 

things  as  have  been  before  J  1  d  d  pp  d  d  >  I  derstanding."  If  good, 
it  approves ;  if  evil,  it  abh  I       1        bj  1       good  or  evil.    Aris- 

totle calls  Ibis  our  rational   pp    te    f  h  we  are  moved  to  good 

or  bad  by  our  appetite,  rid      d  d  by  this  we  are  carried  by 

reason.    Besides,  the  sens  p  h   h      p  la     bject,  good  or  bad ;  this 

an  universal,  immaterial :    I  pe  ly         gs  d  1       bte  and  pleasant ;  this 

honest.    Again,  Ihey  differ       1  b     y     Tl  1    PP         seeing  an  object,  if  it 

be  a  convenient  good,  cai         b      d     re         f       1  d        but  this  is  free  in  hia 

essence,  ""nracb  now  dep       d     b    w  d      dfll  m  his  first  perfection ;  yet  in 

some  of  his  operations  still  free,"  as  to  go,  walk,  move  at  his  pleasure,  and  to  choose 
whether  it  will  do  or  not  do,  steal  or  not  steal.  Otherwise,  in  vain  were  laws,  de- 
liberations, exhortations,  counsels,  preceptSj~r6warde,  promises,  iJu-eats  and  punish- 
ments :  and  God  should  be  the  autiior  of  sin.  But  in  '^  spiritual  things  we  will  no 
good,  prone  to  evil  (except  we  be  regenerate,  and  led  by  the  Spirit),  we  are  egged  on 
by  our  natural  concupiscence,  and  there  is  iaa^ta,  a  confusion  in  onr  powers, '"'  our 
whole  will  is  averse  from  God  and  hia  law,"  not  in  natural  things  only,  as  to  eat 
and  drink,  lust,  to  which  we  are  led  headlong  by  our  temperature  and  inordinate 
appetite, 

1"  "Nee  nos  obniti  conlra,  noc  tendete  taniflm 

we  cannot  resist,  our  concupiscence  is  originally  bad,  our  heart  evil,  the  seat  of  our 
affections  captivates  and  enforceth  our  will.  So  that  in  voluntary  things  we  are 
averse  from  God  and  goodness,  bad  by  nature,  by  'ignorance  worse,  by  art,  discipline, 
custom,  we  get  many  bad  habits :  suffering  them  to  domineer  and  tyrannise  over  us ; 
and  the  devil  is  still  ready  at  hand  with  his  evil  suggestions,  to  tempt  our  depraved 
will  to  some  ill-disposed  action,  to  precipitate  us  lo  destruction,  except  our  will  be 
swayed  and  counterpoised  again  with  some  divine  precepts,  and  good  motions  of  the 
spirit,  which  many  times  restrain,  hinder  and  check  us,  when  we  are  in  the  fiill  career 
of'our  dissolute  courses.  So  David  corrected  himself,  when  he  had  Saul  at  a  vantage. 
Revenge  and  malice  were  as  two  violent  oppugners  on  the  one  side ;  but  honesty, 
religion,  fear  of  God,  withheld  him  on  the  other. 

The  actions  of  the  will  are  velle  and  nolle,  to  will  and  nill :  which  two  words 
comprehend  all,  and  they  are  good  or  bad,  accordingly  as  they  are  directed,  and  some 
of  them  freely  performed  by  himself;  although  the  stoics  absolutely  deny  it,  and 
will  have  aU  things  inevitably  done  by  destiny,  imposing  a  fetal  necessity  upon  us, 
which  we  may  not  resist ;  yet  we  say  tha(  our  will  is  free  in  respect  of  us,  and  things 
contingent,  howsoever  in  respect  of  God's  determinate  counsel,  they  are  inevitable 
and  necessary.  Some  other  actions  of  the  will  are  performed  by  the  inferior  powers, 
which  obey  him,  as  the  sensitive  and  moving  appetite ;  as  to  open  our  eyes,  to  go 
hither  and  thither,  not  to  touch  a  book,  to  speak  fair  or  foul :  but  this  appetite  ia 
many  times  rebellious  in  us,  and  will  not  be  contained  within  the  lists  of  sobriety 
and  temperance.  It  was  (as  I  said)  once  well  agreeing  with  reason,  and  there  was 
an  excellent  consent  and  harmouy  between  them,  but  that  is  now  dissolved,  they 
often  jar,  reason  is  overborne  by  passion ;  Fertw  eqtds  auriga,  nee  audit  curnis 
kabenas,  as  so  many  wild  horses  run  away  with  a  chariot,  and  will  not  be  curbed. 
We  know  many  times  what  is  good,  but  will  not  do  it,  as  she  said, 

l"Trahil  InvLIum  nova  vis,  aliudque  cupldD, 

Lust  counsels  one  thing,  reason  another,  there  is  a  new  reluctancy  in  men.  'OiZi, 
nee  possum,  aipiens  non  esse,  quod  odi.    We  cannot  resist,  but  as  Phsdra  confessed 


a  ii  Deo.  Omoia  homo  : 
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to  her  Durse,  ^gua  loqueris,  vera  sunt,  sed  furor  mggerit  sequi  pejora  :  she  said  well 
and  true,  she  did  ackaowtedge  it,  but  headstrong  passion  and  fury  made  her  to  do 
that  which  was  opposite.  So  David  knew  the  filthiness  of  his  feet,  what  a  loathsome, 
foul,  crjang  sin  adultery  was,  yet  no twillis landing  he  would  commit  murder,  and  take 
away  another  man's  wife,  enforced  against  reason,  religion,  to  follow  his  appetite. 

Those  natural  and  vegetal  powers  are  not  commanded  by  will  at  all ;  for  "  who 
can  add  one  cubit  to  his  stature  ?"  These  other  may,  but  are  not :  and  thence  come 
all  those  headstrong  passions,  violent  perturbations  of  the  mind ;  and  many  times 
vicious  habits,  customs,  feral  diseases ;  because  we  give  so  much  way  to  our  appetite, 
and  follow  our  indination,  like  ao  many  beasts.  The  principal  habits  are  two  in 
number,  virtue  and  vice,  whose  peculiar  definitions,  descriptions,  differences,  and 
kinds,  are  handled  at  large  in  the  ethics,  and  are,  indeed,  the  subject  of  moral  phi- 


SuBSECT.  I. — Definition  of  Melancholy,  JVame,  Difference. 

Havijtg  thus  briefly  anatomized  the  body  and  soul  of  man,  as  a  preparative  to 
the  rest ;  I  may  now  freely  proceed  to  treat  of  my  intended  object,  to  most  men's 
capacity ;  and  after  many  ambages,  perspicuously  define  what  this  melancholy  is, 
show  his  name  and  dilferences.  The  name  is  imposed  from  the  matter,  and  disease 
denominated  from  the  material  cause:  as  Bruel  observes,  MtWvzQjj.'!!  quasi  MfWura^oajf, 
from  black  choler.  And  whether  it  be  a  cause  or  an  effecl,  a  disease  or  symptom, 
let  Donatus  Altomarus  and  Salvianits  decide ;  I  will  not  contend  about  it.  It  hath 
several  descriptions,  notations,  and  definitions,  f  Fracastorius,  in  his  second  book 
of  intellect,  calls  those  melancholy,  "  whom  abundance  of  that  same  depraved  humour 
of  black  choler  hath  so  miaaiTected,  that  they  become  mad  thence,  and  dote  in  most 
things,  or  in  all,  belonging  to  election,  will,  or  other  manifest  operations  of  tlie  un- 
derstanding." "Melanelius  out  of  Galen,  Ruffus,  ^tius,  describe  it  lo  be  "a  had 
and  peevish  disease,  which  makes  men  degenerate  into  beasts  :"  Galen,  "  a  privation 
or  infection  of  the  middle  cell  of  the  head,  &,c."  defining  it  from  the  part  afieoted, 
which  'Hercules  de  SaxoniS,  approves,  lib.  1.  cap.  16.  calling  it  "a  depravation  of  the 
principal  function:"  Fuschius,  lib.  1.  cap.  23.  Amoldus  Breviar.  lib.  1.  cap.  18. 
Guianerius,  and  others :  "  By  reason  of  black  choler,"  Paulus  adds.  Halyabbas 
simply  calls  it  a  "  commotion  of  the  mind."  Aretasus, '"a  perpetual  anguish  of  the 
soul,  festened  on  one  thing,  without  an  ague ;  which  definition  of  his,  Mereurialis 
de  affect,  cap.  lib.  I.  cap.  10,  laxeth :  but  ilillianus  Montaltus  defends,  lib.  de  mori. 
cap.  1.  de  Melon,  for  sufficient  and  good.  The  common  sort  define  it  to  be  "a  kind 
of  dotage  without  a  fever,  having  for  hia  ordinary  companions,  fear  and  sadness, 
without  any  apparent  occasion.  So  doth  Laurentius,  cap.  4.  Piso.  lib.  1.  cap.  43. 
Donatus  Altomarus,  cap.  7.  art.  medic.  Jacchinus,  in  com.  in  lib.  9.  Ehasis  ad  Al- 
mansor,  cap.  15.  Valesius,  exerc.  17.  Fuschius,  instilul.  3.  sec.  1,  c.  11.  &c.  which 
common  definition,  howsoever  approved  by  most,  'Hercules  de  Saxonift  will  not 
allow  of,  nor  David  Crucius,  Theat.  morb,  Herm.  lib.  2,  cap.  fl.  he  hoids  it  insuth- 
cjent :  as  '"rather  showing  what  it  is  not,  than  what  it  is :"  as  omitting  the  specific 
difierence,  the  phantasy  and  brain :  but  1  descend  to  particulars.  The  summwti  genus 
is  "  dotage,  or  anguish  of  the  mind,"  saith  Aretsens ;  "  of  the  principal  parts,"  Her- 
cules de  Saxdnia  adds,  to  distinguish  it  from  cramp  and  palsy,  and  such  diseases  as 
belong  to  the  outward  sense  and  motions  [depraved]  "to  distinguish  it  from  foUy 
and  madness  {-which  Montaltus  makes  angor  animi,  to  separate)  in  which  those 
functions  are  not  depraved,  but  rather  abolished ;  [without  an  ague]  is  added  by  all, 
to  sever  it  from  phrensy,  and  that  melancholy  which  ia  in  a  pestilent  fever.     (Fear 
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and  sorrow)  make  it  differ  from  madness :  [without  a  cause]  is  lastly  inserted,  to 
specify  it  from  all  other  ordinary  passions  of  [fear  and  sorrow.]  We  properly  call 
that  dotage,  as  "Laurentius  interprets  it,  "  when  some  one  piincipal  faculty  of  tho 
mind,  as  imagiaalion,  or  reason,  is  corrupted,  as  all  melancholy  persons  have."  It 
is  without  a  fever,  because  the  humour  is  most  part  cold  and  dry,  contrary  to  putre- 
faction. Fear  and  sorrow  are  the  true  characters  and  inseparable  companions  of  most 
melancholy,  not  all,  as  Her,  de  SaxoniS,  Tract,  de  posthumo  de  Melancholia,  cap.  3. 
well  excepts ;  for  to  some  it  is  most  pleasant,  as  to  such  aa  laugh  most  part ;  some 
are  bold  again,  and  free  from  all  manner  of  fear  and  grief,  as  hereafter  shall  be 
declared, 

SuBSBCT.  II. —  Of  the  part  affected.    Affection.     Parlies  affected. 

Some  difference  I  find  amongst  writers,  about  the  principal  part  affected  in  this 
disease,  whether  it  be  the  brain,  or  heart,  or  some  other  member.  Most  are  of 
opinion  that  it  is  the  brain :  for  being  a  kind  of  dofage,  it  cannot  otherwise  be  but 
that  the  brain  must  be  affected,  as  a  similar  part,  be  it  by'"  consent  or  essence,  not 
in  his  ventricles,  or  any  obstructions  in  them,  for  then  it  would  he  an  apoplexy,  or 
epdepsy,  as  "Laurentius  well  observes,  but  in  a  cold,  dry  dislemperature  of  it  in  his 
lubstance,  which  is  corrupt  and  become  too  cold,  or  loo  dry,  or  else  too  hot,  as  in 
n  admen,  and  such  as  are  inclined  to  it:  and  this  ''Hippocrates  confirms,  Galen,  the 
A  abians,  and  most  of  our  new  writers.  Marcus  de  Oddis  (in  a  consultation  of  his, 
quoted  by  '^Hildesheim)  and  five  others  there  cited  are  of  the  contrary  part;  be- 
cause tear  and  sorrow,  which  are  passions,  be  seated  in  the  heart.  But  this  objec- 
tijn  IS  sufficiently  answered  by  "Montaltus,  who  doth  not  deny  that  the  heart  is 
iffected  (ts  '^MelaneLiiis  proves  out  of  Galen)  by  reason  of  his  vicinity,  and  so  is 
the  midnff  and  many  other  parts.  They  do  compati,  and  have  a  fellow  feeling  by 
the  Hw  of  nature  :  but  forasmuch  as  this  malady  is  caused  by  precedent  imagination, 
with  the  appetite,  to  whom  spirits  obey,  and  are  subject  to  those  principal  parts,  the 
biam  must  needs  primarily  be  misaffected,  as  the  seat  of  reason ;  and  then  the  heart, 
T!  the  seat  of  affbction.  "  Cappivaccius  and  Mercurialis  have  copiously  discussed 
this  question,  and  both  conclude  the  subject  is  the  inner  brain,  and  from  thence  it  is 
communicated  to  the  heart  and  other  inferior  parts,  which  sympathize  and  are  much 
troubled  especially  when  it  comes  by  consent,  and  is  caused  by  reason  of  the 
stomach,  or  myrach,  aa  the  Arabians  term  it,  whole  body,  liver,  or  ^spleen,  which 
are  seldom  free,  pylorus,  meseraic  veins,  &c.  For  our  body  is  like  a  clock,  if  one 
wheel  be  amiss,  all  the  rest  are  disordered ;  the  whole  fabric  suffers ;  with  such  ad- 
mirable art  and  harmony  is  a  man  composed,  such  excellent  proportion,  as  Ludo- 
vicus  Viies  in  his  Fable  of  Man  hath  elegantly  declared. 

As  many  doubts  almost  arise  about  the  *'affection,  whether  it  he  imagination  or 
reason  alone,  or  both,  Hercules  de  SaxoniS  proves  it  out  of  Galen,  ^tius,  and 
Altomarus,  that  the  sole  fault  is  in  ^imagination.  Bruel  is  of  the  same  mind  :  Mon- 
taltus 111  his  2  cap.  of  Melancholy  confutes  this  tenet  of  theirs,  and  illustrates  the 
contrarj  by  many  examples :  as  of  him  that  thought  himself  a  shell-fish,  of  a  nun, 
and  oi  a  desperate  monk  that  would  not  be  persuaded  but  that  he  was  damned ; 
rnson  was  in  fault  as  well  as  imagination,  which  did  not  correct  this  error :  they 
make  awiy  themselves  oftentimes,  and  suppose  many  absurd  and  ridiculous  things. 
Why  doth  not  reason  detect  the  fallacy,  settle  and  persuade,  if  she  be  free  ?  ""Avi- 
cenna  therefore  holds  both  con-upt,  to  whom  most  Arabians  subscribe.  The  same 
is  maintained  by  ''Arel«iis,^Gorgonius,Guianerius,  &.c.  To  end  the  controversy,  no 
man  doubts  of  imagination,  but  that  it  is  hurt  and  misaffected  here ;  for  the  other  I 
determine  with  '^  Albertinus  Bottonus,  a  doctor  of  Padua,  th&t  it  is  first  in  "  imagi- 
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nation,  and  afterwards  in  reason ;  if  the  disease  be  inveterate,  or  as  it  is  more  or 
less  of  continuance ;"  but  by  accident,  as  "Here,  de  Saxonid  adds  ;  "  faith,  opinion, 
discourse,  ratiocination,  are  all  accidentally  depraved  hy  the  default  of  imagination." 
Parties  affected.]  To  tlie  part  affected,  I  may  here  add  the  parties,  which  shall  be 
more  opportunely  spoken  of  elsewhere,  now  only  signified.  Such  as  have  the 
moon,  Saturn,  Mercury  misaflecled  in  their  genilures,  such  as  live  in  over  cold  or 
over  hot  climes :  such  as  are  bom  of  melancholy  parents ;  as  offend  in  those  six 
non-natural  things,  are  black,  or  of  a  high  sanguine  complexion,  ^that  have  little 
heads,  that  have  a  hot  heart,  moist  brain,  hot  liver  and  cold  stomach,  have  been  long 
sick  r  such  as  are  solitary  by  nature,  great  students,  given  to  much  contemplation, 
lead  a  life  out  of  action,  are  most  subject  to  melancholy.  Of  sexes  both,  but  men 
more  often;  yet  ''women  mtsafiected  are  far  more  violent,  and  grievously  troubled. 
Of  seasons  of  the  year,  the  autumn  is  most  melancholy.  Of  peculiar  times ;  old 
age,  from  which  natural  melancholy  is  almost  an  inseparable  accident ;  but  this  arti- 
ficial malady  is  more  frequent  in  such  as  are  of  a  °° middle  age.  Some, assign  40 
years,  Gariopontns  30.  Juberlus  excepts  neither  young  nor  old  from  this  adventi- 
tious. Daniel  Sennertus  involves  all  of  all  sorts,  out  of  common  experiencCj  °'  in 
omnibus  ommno  corporibus  cujusetmque  cowsiilufionis  dominatar.  ^tiua  and  Aretius  ^ 
ascribe  into  the  number  "not  only  ™ discontented,  passionate,  and  miserable  persons, 
swarthy,  black ;  but  such  as  are  most  merry  and  pleasant,  scofiers,  and  high  colour- 
ed." "  Geaerally,"  saith  Rhasis,  ** "  the  finest  wits  and  most  generous  spirits,  are 
before  other  obnoxious  to  it ;"  I  cannot  except  any  complexion,  any  condition,  sex, 
or  age,  but  ^  fools  and  stoics,  which,  according  to  °°  Synesius,  are  never  troubled 
with  any  manner  of  passion,  but  as  Anacreon's  cicada,  idne  sanguine  et  dolore  ; 
similes  fere  diis  sunt.  Erasmus  vindicates  fools  from  this  melancholy  catalogue, 
because  they  have  most  part  moist  brains  and  light  hearts ;  "  they  are  free  from  am- 
bition, envy,  shame  and  fear ;  they  are  neither  troubled  in  conscience,  nor  macerated 
with  cares,  to  which  our  whole  life  is  most  subject 

SuBSECT.  Til. —  Of  the  Matter  of  Melancholy. 

Of  tlie  matter  of  melancholy,  there  is  much  question  betwixt  Avicen  and  Galen, 
as  you  may  read  in  ""  Cardan's  Contradictions,  ™  Valesius'  Controversies,  Montanus, 
Prosper  C^lenus,  Capivaccius,  *"  Bright,  "Ficinus,  that  have  written  either  whole 
tracts,  or  copiously  of  it,  in  their  several  treatises  of  this  subject.  ^ "  What  this 
humour  is,  or  whence  it  proceeds,  how  it  is  engendered  in  the  body,  neither  Galen, 
nor  any  old  writer  hath  sufficiently  discussed,"  as  Jacchinus  thinks  ■  the  ITeoterics 
cannot  agree.  Montanus,  in  his  Consultations,  holds  melancholy  to  be  n  aiji  lal  o 
immaterial :  and  so  doth  Arculanus  :  the  material  is  one  of  the  lou  hnmou  s  befo  e 
mentioned,  and  natural.  The  immaterial  or  adventitous,  acquis  e  redundant  nn  a 
tural,  artificial ;  which  "Hercules  de  Saxonift  will  have  reside  n  1  e  sp  s  alone 
and  to  proceed  from  a  "  hot,  cold,  dry,  moist  dislemperatnre,  wl  ch  v  ho  t  n  a  te 
alter  the  brain  and  functions  of  it."  Paracelsus  wholly  rejects  a  d  le  des  this  d  v 
sion  of  four  humours  and  complexions,  but  our  Galenists  generally  appro  e  ol  i , 
subscribing  to  this  opinion  of  Montanus, 

This  material  melancholy  is  either  simple  or  mixed;  offending  in  quantity  or 
quality,  varying  according  to  his  place,  where  it  settleth,  as  brain,  spleen,  meseraic 
veins,  heart,  womb,  and  stomach;  or  differing  according  to  the  mixture  of  those 
natural  humours  amongst  themselves,  or  four  unnatural  adust  humours,  as  they  are 
diversely  tempered  and  mingled.     If  natural  melancholy  abound  in  the  body,  which 
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hat  it  be  more  ''  than  the  body  is  well  able  to  bear,  it  must 
needs  be  distempered,"  saith  Faventius,  "  and  diseased ;"  and  so  the  otlier,  if  it  be 
depraved,  whether  it  arise  from  that  other  melancholy  of  choler  adust,  or  from 
blood,  produceth  the  like  efiects,  and  is,  as  Monfaltus  contends,  if  it  come  by  adus- 
tion  of  humours,  most  part  hot  and  dry.  Sope  difference  I  find,  whether  this  me- 
lancholy matter  may  be  engendered  of  all  four  humours,  about  the  colour  and 
temper  of  it.  Galen  holds  it  may  be  engendered  of  three  alone,  excluding  phlegm, 
or  pituita,  whose  true  assertion  ^Valeaiua  and  Menardus  stifily  maintain,  and  so  doth 
^'Fuschius,  Monlaltus,  "Montanus.  How  (say  they)  can  white  become  black? 
But  Hercules  de  SaxoniS.,  IU>.  post,  de  mela.  c.  8,  and  ''Cardan  are  of  the  opposite 
part  (it  may  be  engendered  of  phlegm,  etsi  raro  coniingai,  though  it  seldom  come  to 
pass),  so  is  ^^GuianeriusandLaurentius,  c.  1.  with  Melanct.  inhisbookde  AniiuS,and 
Chap,  of  Humours;  he  calls  it  Asininam,  didl,  swinish  melancholy,  and  saith  that 
he  was  an  eye-witness  of  it :  so  is  "Wecker.  From  melancholy  adust  ariseth  one 
kind;  from  choler  another,  which  is  most  brutish;  anoliier  from  phlegm,  which  is 
duO ;  and  the  last  from  blood,  which  is  best.  Of  these  some  are  cold  and  dry, 
others  hot  and  dry,  "varying  according  to  their  mixtures,  as  they  are  intended,  and 
remitted.  And  indeed  as  Rodericus  a  Pons.  cons.  13.  1.  determines,  ichors,  and 
those  serous  matters  being  thickened  become  phlegm,  and  phlegm  degenerates  into 
choler,  choler  adust  becomes  laitginosa  tnelanckolia,  as  vinegar  .out  of  purest  ■(vine 
putrified  or  by  exhalation  of  purer  spirits  is  so  made,  and  becomes  sour  and  sharp ; 
and  from  the  sharpness  of  this  Immour  proceeds  much  waking,  troubJesome  thoughts 
and  dreams,  &.c.  so  that  I  conclude  as  before.  If  the  humour  be  cold,  it  is,  saith 
'^Faventinus,  "a  cause  of  dol^e,  and  produceth  milder  symptoms  :  if  hot,  they  arc 
rash,  raving  mad,  or  inclining  to  it"  If  the  brain  be  hot,  the  animal  spirits  are  hot ; 
much  madness  follows,  with  violent  actions  r  if  cold,  fetuity  and  sottishness,  "Capi- 
vaccius.  ""  The  colour  of  this  mixture  varies  likewise  according  to  the  mixture, 
be  it  hot  or  cold;  'tis  sometimes  black,  sometimes  not,  Altomarus.  The  same 
^Melanelius  proves  out  of  Galen;  and  Hippocrates  in  his  Book  of  Melancholy  (if 
at  least  it  be  his),  giving  instance  in  a  burning  coal,  "  which  when  it  is  hot,  shines ; 
when  it  is  cold,  looks  black ;  and  so  doth  the  humour."  This  diversity  of  melan- 
choly matter  produceth  diversity  of  effects.  If  it  be  within  the  "body,  and  not 
putrified,  it  causeth  black  jaundice;  il^  putrified,  a  quartan  ague;  if  it  break  out  to 
the  skin,  leprosy;  if  to  parts,  several  maladies,  as  scurvy,  &c.  If  it  trouble  the 
mind ;  as  it  is  diversly  mixed,  it  produceth  several  kinds  of  madness  and  dotage ; 
of  wliich  in  theur  place. 

SuBSECT.  IV. — Of  the  species  or  kinds  of  Melancholy. 

When  the  matter  is  divers  and  confused,  how  should  it  otherwise  be,  but  that  the 
species  should  be  divers  and  confused  f  Many  new  and  old  writers  have  spoken  con- 
fusedly of  it,  confounding  melancholy  and  madness,  as  "HenrniuSjGuianerius,  Gor- 
donius,  Salustius,  Salvianus,  Jason  Pratensis,  Savanarola,  that  will  have  madness  no 
other  than  melancholy  in  extent,  dif&ring  (as  I  have  said)  in  degrees.  Some  make  two 
distinct  species,  as  Ruffus  Epheaius,  an  old  writer,  Constantinus  Africanus,  Arel«us, 
^'Aurelianus,  '^Pauius  ^gineta;  others  acknowledge  a  multitude  of  kinds,  and  leave 
ihcm  indefinite,  as  .^tius  in  his  Tetrabiblos,  *°Avicenna,KS.  3.  Fen.  1.  Tract.  4.  cap. 
18.  Areulanus,  cap.  10.  in  9.  Rasis.  Montanus,  med.  part.  1.  *'"If  natural  me- 
lancholy be  adust,  it  maketh  one  kind ;  if  blood,  another ;  if  choler,  a  third,  differ- 
ing from  the  first ;  and  so  many  several  opinions  there  are.^bout  the  kinds,  as  there 
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be  men  themselves."  "^Hercules  de  SaxoniS  seta  down  two  kinds,  "material  and 
immaterial ;  one  from  spirits  alone,  the  other  from  humours  and  spirits."  Savana- 
rola,  Rub.  II,  Tract.  6.  cnp.  l.-ie  agrilud.  capitis,  will  have  the  kinds  to  be  infi- 
nite ;  one  from  the  myraen,  called  myrachialis  of  ihe  Arabians ;  another  stomachalis, 
from  the  stomach;  another  from  the  liver, heart,  womb,  hemroda,  '"'one beginning, 
another  consummate."  Melancthon  seconds  him,  ""as  tlie  humour  is  diversly 
adust  and  raixe<I,  so  are  the  species  divers ;"  but  what  these  men  speak  of  species  J 
think  ought  to  be  understood  of  symptoms,  mid  so  doth  ^Arculamis  interpret  him- 
self: infinite  species,  id  est,  symptoms  ;  and  in  that  sense,  as  Jo.  Gorrheus  acknow- 
ledgeth  in  his  medicinal  definitions,  the  species  are  infinite,  but  they  may  be  reduced 
to  three  kinds  by  reason  of  their  seat;  head,  body,  and  hypochrondries.  This 
threefold  division  is  approved  by  Hippocrates  in  his  Book  of  Melancholy,  (if  it  be 
his,  which  some  suspect)  by  Galen,  Hi.  3.  de  he.  affecHs,  cap.  6.  by  Alexander,  lib. 
I.  cap.  16.  Basis,  Ub.  I.  Cmtinenf.  Tract.  9.  lib.  1.  cap.  16.  Avicenna  and  most  of 
our  new  writers.  Th.  Erastus  makes  two  kinds ;  one  perpetual,  which  ia  head  me- 
lancholy ;  the  other  interrupt,  which  comes  and  goes  by  fits,  which  he  subdivides 
into  the  other  two  kinds,  so  that  all  comes  to  the  same  pass.  Some  again  make 
four  or  five  kinds,  with  Rodericns  tl  Castro,  de  morbis  muUer.  Ub,  2,  cap.  3.  and 
Lod.  Mercatus,  who  in  his  second  book  de  muUer.  affect,  cap.  4.  will  have  that  me- 
lancholy of  nuns,  widows,  and  more  ancient  maids,  to  be  a  peculiar  species  of 
melancholy  difiering  from  the  rest:  some  will  reduce  enthusiasts,  estatical  and  de- 
moniacal persons  to  this  rank,  adding  "love  melancholy  to  the  first,  and  lycanthvo- 
pia.  The  most  received  division  is  into  three  kinds.  The  first  proceeds  from  the 
sole  fault  of  the  brain,  and  is  called  head  melancholy ;  the  second  sympfithetically 
proceeds  from  the  whole  body,  when  the  whole  temperature  is  melancholy :  the 
third  ariseth  from  the  bowels,  liver,  spleen,  or  membrane,  called  mesenterium,  named 
hypochondriacal  or  windy  melancholy,  which  "Laurentius  subdivides' into  three 
parts,  from  those  three  members,  hepatic,  splenetic,  meseraic.  Love  melancholy, 
which  Avicenna  calls  Oisha ;  and  Lycantliropia,  which  he  calls  cucuhuthe,  are  com- 
monly ineluded  in  head  melancholy ;  but  of  this  last,  which  Gerardus  de  Solo  calls 
amoreus,  and  most  knight  melancholy,  with  that  of  religious  melancholy,  virginum 
et  vid^iarum,  maintained  by  Kod.  k  Castro  and  Mercatus,  and  the  other  kinds  of  love 
melancholy,  I  will  speak  of  apart  by  themselves  in  my  third  partition.  The  three 
precedent  species  are  the  subject  of  my  present  discourse,  which  I  will  anatomize 
and  treat  of  through  all  their  causes,  symptoms,  cures,  together  and  apart;  that 
every  man  that  is  in  any  measure  affected  with  this  malady,  may  know  how  to  ex- 
amine it  in  himself,  and  apply  remedies  unto  it. 

It  is  a  hard  matter,  1  confess,  to  distinguish  iliese  three  species  one  from  the  other, 
to  express  their  several  causes,  symptoms,  cures,  being  that  they  are  so  often  con- 
founded amongst  themselves,  having  such  affinity,  that  they  can  scarce  be  discerned 
by  the  most  accurate  physicians;  and  so  ol\en  intermixed  with  other  diseases,  that 
the  best  experienced  have  been  plunged.  Monlanus  consil.  26,  names  a  patient  that 
had  this  disease  of  melancholy  and  caninns  appetitus  both  together;  and  consil.  23, 
with  vertigo,  "^  Julius  Csesar  Gaudinus  with  stone,  gout,  jaundice.  Trincavellins 
with  an  ague,  jaundice,  caninus  appetitns,  &.c,  "Paulus  Regoline,  a  great  doctor  in 
Ilia  time,  consulted  in  this  case,  was  so  confounded  with  a  confusion  of  symptoms, 
that  he  knew  not  to  what  kind  of  melancholy  to  refer  it.  ™  Trincavellins,  Fallopius, 
and  Franeanzanus,  famous  doctors  in  Italy,  all  three  conferred  with  about  one  party, 
at  the  same  time,  gave  three  different  opinions.  And  in  another  place,  Trincavellins 
being  demanded  what  he  thought  of  a  melancholy  young  man  to  whom  he  was 
sent  for,  ingenuously  confessed  that  he  was  indeed  melancholy,  but  he  knew  not 
to  what  kind  to  reduce  it.  In  his  seventeenth  consultation  there  is  the  like  dis- 
agreement about  a  melancholy  monk.  Those  symptoms,  which  others  ascribe  to 
misaffected  parts  and  humours,  "Here,  de  SaxoniS  attributes  wholly  to  distempered 
spirits,  and  those  immaterial,  as  1  have  said.    Sometimes  they  cannot  well  discern 
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tliis  disease  from  others.  In  Reinems  Solinandei-'s  counsels,  (Sect,  consil.  5,)  he 
and  Dr.  Brande  both  agreed,  that  the  patient's  disease  was  hypocondriacal  melancholy. 
Dr.  Matholdus  said  it  was  asthma,  and  nothing  else.  "Solinander  and  Guarioniua, 
lately  sent  for  to  the  melancholy  I)uke  of  Cleve,  with  others,  could  not  define  what 
species  it  was,  or  agree  amongst  themselves.  The  species  are  so  confounded,  as  in 
Ciesar  Claudinus  his  forty-fourth  consultation  for  a  Poloman  Count,  iu  his  judgmeat 
""  he  laboured  of  head  melancholy,  and  that  which  proceeds  from  the  whole  tem- 
perature both  at  once."  I  could  give  instance  of  some  that  have  had  all  three  kinds 
semel  et  simul,  and  some  successively.  So  that  1  conclude  of  our  melancholy  spe- 
cies, as  "many  politicians  do  of  their  pure  forms  of  commonwealths,  monarchies, 
aristocracies,  democracies,  are  most  famous  in  contemplation,  but  in  practice  they 
are  temperate  and  usually  mixed,  (so ''Polybiusinformeth  us)  as  the  Lacedsemoniau, 
the  Roman  of  old,  German  now,  and  many  others.  What  physicians  say  of  distinct 
species  in  their  books  it  much  matters  not,  since  that  in  their  patients'  bodies  they 
are  commonly  mixed.  In  such  obscurity,  therefore,  variety  and  confused  mixture 
of  symptoms,  causes,  how  difficult  a  thing  is  it  to  treat  of  several  kinds  apart;  to 
make  any  certainty  or  distinction  among  so  many  casualties,  distractions,  when 
seldom  two  men  shall  be  like  effected  per  omnia  f  'Tis  hard,  I  confess,  yet  never- 
theless I  will  adventure  through  the  midst  of  these  perplexities,  and,  led  by  the  clue 
or  thread  of  the  best  writers,  extricate  myself  out  of  a  labyrinth  of  doubts  and 
errors,  and  so  proceed  to  the  causes. 


SECT.  n.    MEMB.  I. 
:t.  1. — Causes  of  Melancholy.     God  a 


"  It  is  in  vain  to  speak  of  cures,  or  think  of  remedies,  until  such  time  as  we  have 
considered  of  the  causes,"  so  '°  Galen  prescribes  Glauco  r  and  the  common  expe- 
rience of  others  confirms  that  those  cures  must  be  imperfect,  lame,  and  to  no  pur- 
pose, wherein  the  causes  have  not  first  been  searched,  as  "Prosper  Calenius  well 

b  nl        a     d    a       bl     o  Cardinal  Cfesiiis.     Insomuch  that  ""Fernelius 

puakndfn      ssymhin    vledge  of  the  causes,  and  without  which  it  is 

np       !  1  e        p       n    a  y   nanner  of  disease."     Empirics  may  ease,  and 

n     1   Ip  b     n      1  hly    oot  out ;  sublaid  caus&  tollitur  efeclus,  as  the 

sa      g        f   h  b       n       d    he  eSect  is  likewise  vanquished.     It  is  a  most 

d  ffi  h  [I  f  )  b  abl  o  discern  these  causes  whence  they  are,  and  in 
su  i        a  wh       1     b  <riining  was.     ^°He  is  happy  that  can  perform  it 

a  igh       I      11  ad       u  gu  near  as  I  can,  and  rip  them  all  up,  from  the 

fill  1  and  p  1  r.  to  every  species,  that  so  ihey  may  the  better 

b    d  1 

General  causes,  are  either  supernatural,  or  natural.  "  Supernatural  are  from  God 
and  his  ang  1  bj  t  d  p  n  n  from  the  devil"  and  his  ministers.  That  God 
himself  is  t       1     p       1       nt  of  sin,  and  satisfaction  of  his  justice,  many 

examples       d  le  t  m  f  h  1)    Scriptures  make  evident  unto  us,  Ps.  cvii.  17. 

"  Foolish  pi  gu  d  f      ih  IT  offence,  and  by  reason  of  their  wickedness." 

Gehazi  wa  tru  k  w  1  Ip  y  2  Reg.  v.  27.  Jehoram  with  dysentery  and  flux, 
and  great  di  as  f  tl  b  Is  Chron.  xxi.  15.  David  plagued  for  numbering 
his  people,  1  P  21  Sod  n  nd  Gomorrah  s^^'allowed  up.  And  this  disease  is 
peculiarly    p     fad    Psal  13.     "He  brought  doivn  their  heart  through 

heaviness.'    D  m  38        II    struck  them  with  madness,  blindness,  and  as- 

tonishment   f  heart  A         1    pint  was  sent  by  tlie  Lord  upon  Saul,  to  vex 
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him."  ^Nebuchadnezzar  did  eat  grass  like  an  ox,  and  his  "heart  was  made  like 
the  beasts  of  tlie  field."  Heathen  stories  are  full  of  such  pumshmcnls.  Lycurgus, 
because  he  cut  down  the  vines  in  the  country,  was  by  Bacchus  driven  into  madness : 
so  was  Penlhens  and  his  mother  Agave  for  neglecting  their  sacrifice.  ^''Censor  Fiil- 
vius  ran  mad  for  untiling  Juno'a  temple,  to  cover  a  new  one  of  his  own,  which  he 
had  dedicated  to  Fortune,  ""  and  was  confounded  to  death  with  grief  and  sorrow  of 
heart."  When  Xerxes  woidd  have  spoiled  **Apol[o's  temple  at  Delphos  of  those 
infinite  riches  it  possessed,  a  terrible  thunder  came  ftom  heaven  and  struck  four 
thousaad  men  dead,  the  rest  ran  mad.  ''A  little  after,  the  like  happened  to  Brcniius, 
lightning,  thunder,  eartliqnakes,  upon  such  a  sacrilegious  occasion.  If  we  may  be- 
lieve our  pontifical  writers,  they  will  relate  unto  us  many  strange  and  prodigious 
punishments  m  this  kind,  inflicted  by  their  saints.  How  ^Clodoveus,  sometime 
king  of  France,  the  son  of  Dagobert,  lost  his  wits  for  uncovering  the  body  of  St. 
Denis :  and  how  a  ^sacrilegious  Frenchman,  that  would  have  stolen  a  silver  image 
of  St.  John,  at  Birgburge,  became  frantic  on  a  sudden,  raging,  and  tyrannising  over  his 
own  flesh :  of  a  ^Loi5  of  Rhadnor,  Ihat  commg  from  huntuig  late  at  night,  put  his 
dogs  into  St.  Avan's  church,  (Llan  Avan  they  called  it)  and  rising  betimes  next 
morning,  as  hunters  use  to  do,  found  all  his  d<^8  mad,  himself  bemg  suddenly 
stricken  blind.  Of  Tyridates  an  "'Armenian  ting,  for  violating  some  holy  nuns, 
that  was  punished  in  like  sort,  with  loss  of  his  wits.  But  poets  and  papists  may  go 
together  for  fabulous  tales;  let  them  free  their  own  credits :  howsoever  they  feign 
of  their  Nemesis,  and  of  their  saints,  or  by  the  devil's  means  may  be  deluded ;  we 
find  it  true,  that  ullor  a  iergo  Detis,  *'"He  is  God  the  avenger,"  as  David  styles 
him ;  and  that  it  is  our  crying  sins  that  pull  this  and  many  other  maladies  on  our 
own  heads.  That  he  can  by  his,  angels,  which  are  his  ministers,  strike  and  heal 
{saith  ""Dionysius)  whom  he  will;  that  he  can  plague  us  by  his  creatures,  sun, 
moon,  and  stars,  which  he  useth  as  his  instruments,  as  a  husbandman  (saith  Zan- 
chius)  doth  a  hatchet :  hail,  snow,  wmds,  Stc.  ^"  El  conjuraii  veniunl  in  classica 
venli ;"  as  in  Joshua's  time,  as  in  Pharaoh's  reign  in  Egypt ;  they  are  but  as  so 
many  executioners  of  his  justice.  He  can  make  the  proudest  spirits  stoop,  and  cry 
out  with  Julian  the  Apostate,  VieisH  Galilaie  :  or  with  Apollo's  priest  in  *Chrysos- 
tom,  O  ciBlum !  6  l^rra !  tmde  lioatis  hie  ?  What  an  enemy  is  this  ?  And  pray  with 
David,  acknowledging  his  power,  "  I  am  weakened  and  sore  broken,  I  roar  for  the 
grief  of  mine  heart,  mine  heart  panteth,  &.c."  Psalm  xxxviii.  8.  "  0  Lord,  rebuke 
me  not  in  thine  anger,  neither  chastise  me  in  thy  wrath,"  Psalm  xxxviii.  1,  "Make 
s  to  hear  joy  and  gladness,  that  the  bones  which  thou  hast  broken,  may  rejoice," 


labr  I 


d  by 


Psahn  li.  8.  and  verse  13.    "Restore  to  me  the  joy  of  thy  a: 
me  with  thy  free  spirit."     For  these  causes  belike  "^Hippocrate 
siciaii  take  special  notice  whether  the  disease  come  not  from  a  d 
cause,  or  whether  it  follow  the  course  of  nature.     But  this  is  f    1 
Fran.  Valesius,  de  sacr.  philos.  cap,  8.    "Ferneliua,  and  "J.  Cee 
whom  I  refer  you,  how  this  place  of  Hippocrates  is  to  be  und  d      P         1 

is  of  opinion,  that  such  spiritual  diseases  (for  so  he  calls  them)  p         11)       b 

cured,  and  not  otherwise.  Ordinary  means  in  such  cases  will  not  avail .  JVon  est 
reluctandwm  ctwre  Deo  (we  must  not  struggle  with  God.)  When  that  monster-taming 
Hercules  overcame  all  in  the  Olympics,  Jupiter  at  last  m  an  unknown  sliape  wrestled 
with  him ;  die  victory  was  uncertain,  till  at  length  Jupiter  descried  himself,  mid  Her- 
cules yielded.  No  striving  with  supreme  powers.  J^il  J'^i'al  immensos  Cratero 
promiltera  mantes,  physicians  and  physic  can  do  no  good,  ^"  we  must  submit  our- 
selves unto  the  nfighty  hand  of  God,  acknowledge  our  offences,  call  to  him  for 
mercy.  If  he  strike  us  una  eademque  manus  vulnus  opemque  feret,  as  it  is  with 
them  fliat  are  wounded  with  the  spear  of  Achilles,  he  alone  must  help ;  otherwise 
our  diseases  are  incurable,  and  we  not  to  be  relieved. 
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SussECT.  il. — ^  Digression  of  the  nature  if  Spirits,  had  Angels,  or  Devils,  and, 
liiw  they  cause  Meliaicholy. 

How  far  the  power  of  spirits  and  tieyila  doth  extend,  and  whether  they  can  cause 
this,  or  any  otlier  disease,  is  a  serious  question,  and  worthy  lo  be  considered ;  for  the 
better  understanding  of  which,  I  will  make  a  brief  digression  of  the  nature  of  spirits. 
And  although  the  question  be  very  obscure,  according  to  °^PoateIlus,  "full  of  contro- 
versy and  ambiguity,"  beyond  the  reach  of  human  cs.'^cily,  fateor  excedere  vires 
inteniionis  meet,  saith  ""Austin,  I  confeaa  I  am  not  able  to  understand  it,_^»iiMm  de 
infinito  rton  potest  statuere^  we  can  sooner  determine  with  Tully,  de  nat.  deorvm.,  quid 
non  sinl,  quasi  quid  sint,  our  subtle  schoolmen,  Cardans,  Scaligers,  profound  Thom- 
isls,  Fracastoriana  and  Ferneliana  aeies,  are  weak,  dry,  obscure,  defective  in  these 
mysteries,  and  ali  our  quickest  wits,  as  an  owl's  eyes  at  the  sun's  light,  wax  dull, 
and  are  not  sufficient  to  apprehend  them ;  yet,  as  in  the  rest,  I  will  adventure  to  say 
something  to  this  point.  In  former  times,  as  we  read,  Acts  xxiii.,  the  Sadducees  de- 
nied that  there  were  any  such  spirits,  devils,  or  angels.  So  did  Galen  the  physician, 
the  Peripatetics,  even  Aristotle  himself,  as  Fomponatius  stoutly  maintains,  and  Scali- 
gev  in  some  sort  grants.  Though  Dandinus  the  Jesuit,  com.  in  lib.  2.  de  aaimd, 
stiffly  denies  it;  substantia  separalx  and  intelligences,  are  the  same  which  Chris- 
tians call  angels,  and  PJatonists  devils,  for  they  name  all  the  spirits,  damones,  be 
they  good  or  bad  angels,  as  Julius  Pollux  Onomasticon,  lib.  1.  cap.  I.  observes.  Epi- 
cures and  atheists  are  of  the  same  mind  in  general,  because  they  never  saw  them, 
Plato,  PlotinuB,  Porphyrius,  Jamblichus,  Proclus,  insisting  in  the  steps  of  Trisme- 
gistui,  Pythagoras  and  Socrates,  make  no  doubt  of  it :  nor  Stoics,  but  that  there  are 
such  spirits,  though  much  erring  from  the  truth.  Concerning  tlie  first  beginning  of 
them,  the  'Talmudisis  say  that  Adam  had  a  wife  called  Lilis,  before  he  married  Eve, 
and  of  her  he  begat  nothing  but  devils.  The  Turks'  'Alcoran  is  altogether  as  absurd 
and  ridiculous  in  this  point :  but  the  Scripture  informs  us  Christians,  liow  Lucifer, 
the  chief  of  them,  with  his  associates,  'fell  from  heaven  for  his  pride  and  ambition ; 
created  of  God,  placed  in  heaven,  and  sometimes  an  angel  of  light,  now  cast  down 
into  the  lower  aerial  sublunary  parts,  or  into  bell,  "and  delivered  into  chains  of 
darkness  (2  Pet.  ii-  4.)  to  be  kept  unto  damnation." 

JVaiure  of  Devils.]  There  is  a  foolish  opinion  which  some  hold,  that  they  are 
the  souls  of  men  departed,  gootl  and  more  noble  were  deified,  the  baser  grovelled  on 
the  ground,  or  in  the  lower  parts,  and  were  devils,  the  which  with  Tertullian,  Por- 
phyrins the  philosopher,  M.  Tyriws,  ser.  2?  maintains.  "  These  spirits,"  he  *saith, 
"which  we  call  angels  and  devils,  are  nought  but  souls  of  men  departed,  which 
either  through  love  and  pity  of  their  friends  yet  living,  help  and  assist  them,  or  else 
persecute  their  enemies,  whom  tliey  haled,"  as  Dido  llireateiied  to  persecute  jEneas  t 

"  Omnibus  umbrn  locis  idsm '.  daliis  improbE  preniia." 
"  My  nngry  ghoal  ariBing  from  th 


They  are  (as  others  suppose)  appointed  by  those  higher  powers  to  keep  men  from 
their  nativity,  and  to  protect  or  punish  them  as  they  see  cause  :  and  are  called  bmd 
el  mali  Genii  by  the  Romans.  Heroes,  lares,  if  good,  lemures  or  larvaj  jf  bkd,  by 
the  stoics,  governors  of  countries,  men,  cities,  saith  "Apuleius,  Deos  appellant  qui 
er  homiiaim  numero  jvste  ac  prudenier  vita  curricula  guhemalo,  pro  mtmine,  poslea 
ab  hominihis  prieiitifanis  et  ceremoniis  vu/go  admlltmiur,  ut  in  JEgypto  Osyris,  &c. 
Prastites,  Capella  calls  them,  "which  protected  particular  men  as  well  as  princes," 
Socrates  had  his  Damonium  Saiuminum,  et  ignivm,  which  of  all  spirits  is  besl,  ad 
sublimes  cogiiationes  animum  erigeniem,  as  flie  Platontsls  supposed ;  Plotinus  his, 
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.    being  prudently  guided  end  govorner!,  ai 
by  men  with  temples  and  facrUces,  i 
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and  we  christians  our  assisting  angel,  as  Andreas  Victorellus,  a  copious  writer  of 
this  subject,  Lodovicus  de  La-Cerda,  the  Jesuit,  in  his  voluminous  tract  de  Angela 
Custode,  Zanchius,  and  some  divines  think.  But  this  absurd  tenet  of  Tyreus,  Pro- 
clua  confutes  at  large  in  his  book  de  Atmi&  et  diemone. 

'Psellus,  a  christian,  and  sometimes  tutor  (saith  Cuspinian)  to  Michael  Parapina- 
tius,  Emperor  of  Greece,  a  great  observer  of  the  nature  of  devils,  holds  they  are 
'corpereal,  and  have  "aerial  bodies,  that  they  are  mortal,  live  and  die,"  (which 
Marlianus  Capella  likewise  maintains,  but  our  christian  philosophers  explode)  "  that 
'  they  are  nourished  and  have  excrements,  they  feel  pain  if  they  be  hurt  (which  Car- 
dan confirms,  and  Scaliger  justly  laughs  him  to  scorn  for;  Si  pascarUur  aere,  cur 
rum  pugnant  oh  pjtriorem  aera  ?  &c.)  or  stroken  :"  and  if  their  bodies  be  cut,  with 
admirable  celerity  they  come  together  again.  Austin,  in  Gen.  lib.  iii.  lib.  arbit., 
approves  as  much,  tiaitata  cam  corpora  in  deteriorem  qualilatem,  aeris  spissioris,  so 
doth  Hierome.  Comment,  in  epist.  ad  Ephes.  cap.  3,  Oi-igen,  Tertullian,  Lactantius, 
and  many  ancient  Fathers  of  the  Church :  that  in  their  fall  their  bodies  were  changed 
into  a  more  aerial  and  gross  substance.  Bodine,  lib.  4,  Theatri  Natura;  and  David 
Cnisius,  Hermettcfe  Fhilosophtje,  lib.  i.  cap.  4,  by  several  arguments  proves  angels 
and  spirits  to  he  corporeal :  quicquid  continetur  in  loco  Corporeum  est ;  M  ^iritus 
cmlinelur  in  loco,  ergo."  Si  sptritus  smt  guanii,  erunt  Corporei  :  At  sunt  quanii, 
ergo.  Sunt  Jinilif  ergo  quardi,  8(.c.  '"Bodine  goes  farther  yet,  and  will  have  these, 
AnivuB  separatm  genii,  spirits,  angels,  devils,  and  so  likewise  souls  of  men  departed, 
if  corporeal  (which  he  most  eagerly  contends)  to  be  of  some  shape,  and  that  abso- 
lutely round,  like  Sun  and  Moon,  because  that  is  the  most  perfect  form,  qfi<2  nihil 
hahet  asperitalis,  nihil  angulis  incisum,  nihil  anfractibus  involutem,  nildl  eminens, 
sed  inter  corpora  perfecta  est  perfeclisshnum  ;  "  therefore  all  spirits  are  corporeal 
he  concludes,  and  in  their  proper  shapes  round.  That  they  can  assume  other  aerial 
bodies,  all  manner  of  shapes  at  their  pleasures,  appear  in  what  likeness  they  will 
themselves,  that  tliey  are  most  swift  in  motion,  can  pass  many  miles  in  an  instant, 
and  so  likewise  '^transform  bodies  of  others  into  what  shape  they  please,  and  with 
admirable  celerity  remove  them  from  place  to  place ;  (as  the  Angel  did  Habakkuk  to 
Daniel,  and  as  Philip  the  deacon  vras  carried  away  by  the  Spirit,  when  he  had  bap- 
tised the  eunuch;  so  did  Pythagoras  and  ApoUonius  remove  themselves  and  others, 
with  many  such  feats)  that  they  can  represent  castles  in  the  air,  palaces,  armies, 
spectrums,  progidies,  and  such  strange  objects  to  mortal  men's  eyes,  "cause  smells, 
savours,  &.C.,  deceive  all  tlie  senses ;  most  writers  of  this  subject  credibly  believe  j 
and  that  they  can  foretel  future  events,  and  do  many  strange  miracles.  Juno's  image 
spake  to  Camillus,  and  Fortune's  statue  to  the  Roman  matrons,  with  many  such. 
^nchins,  Bodine,  Spondanus,  and  cithers,  are  of  opinion  that  they  cause  a  true  me- 
tamorphosis, as  Nebuchadnezzar  was  really  translated  into  a  beast.  Lot's  wife  into 
a  piUar  of  salt ;  Ulysses'  companions  into  hogs  and  dogs,  by  Circe's  charms ;  turn 
themselves  and  others,  as  they  do  witches  into  cats,  dogs,  hares,  crows,  &c.  Stroz- 
zius  Cicogna  hath  many  examples,  lib.  iii.  omnif.  mag.  cap.  4  and  5,  which  he  there 
confutes,  as  Austin  likewise  doth,  de  civ.  Dei  lib.  xviii.  That  they  can  be  seen  when 
and  in  what  shape,  and  to  whom  they  will,  saith  Psellus,  Tametsi  nil  tale  viderim, 
nee  optem  videre,  though  he  himself  never  saw  them  nor  desired  it ;  and  use  some- 
times carnal  copulation  (as  elsewhere  J  shall  "prove  more  at  large)  with  women  and 
men.  Many  will  not  believe  they  can  be  seen,  and  if  any  man  shall  say,  swear,  and 
stiffly  maintain,  though  he  be  discreet  and  wise,  judicious  and  learned,  that  he  hath 
seen  them,  they  account  him  a  timorous'  fool,  a  melancholy  dizard,  a  weak  fellow, 
a  dreamer,  a  sick  or  a  mad  man,  they  contemn  him,  laugh  him  to  scorn,  and  yet 
Marcus  of  his  credit  toid  Psellus  that  he  had  often  seen  them.  And  I«o  Suavius,  a 
Frenchman,  c.  8,  in  Commentar.  I.  1.  Paracelsi  de  vita  longa.  out  of  some  Plato- 


igbneas,  angles,  frailurea,  rrominenci 
il  per  Act  amoDjet  perrecl  bodies. 


as  tJie  devil  did  ChriEl  lu  the  lop  of  Ihe  plnnncte ;  and 
wkclies  are  often  tianslaled.  See  mare  in  Slroz^lus 
Cicogna,  lib.  3.  tap.  4.  omnff.  mag.    Pet  aera  Buhdii- 

Agrippa,  lib.  3.  cap.  de  oceulJ  f  hilos.  ■' Agtippai 
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jiists,  will  have  tlie  air  to  be  as  full  of  them  as  anow  falling  in  the  skies,  and  that  they 
may  be  seen,  and  withal  sets  down  the  means  how  men  may  see  them ;  Si  irrever- 
heralus  oculis  sole  splendenle  versus  cmlum  cordinuaverini  ohtulus,  &c.,'°  and  saith 
moreover  he  tried  it,  pramissorum  feci  experimentum,  and  it  was  true,  that  the  Pla- 
tonists  said,  Paracelsus  confesselh  that  he  saw  them  divers  times,  and  conferred 
with  them,  and  so  doth  Alexander  ah  "Alexandre,  "  that  he  so  found  it  by  expe- 
rience, when  as  before  he  doubted  of  it."  Many  deny  it,  saith  Lavater,  do  spectria, 
part  i,  c,  2,  and  part  ii.  c.  1 1,  "  because  they  never  saw  thcan  themselves ;"  but  as  he 
reports  at  large  all  over  his  book,  especially  c.  19.  pari  1,  they  are  often  seen  and 
heard,  and  femiliarly  converse  with  men,  as  Lod,  Vives  assureth  us,  innumerable 
records,  histories,  and  testimonies  evince  in  all  ages,  times,  places,  and  ''all  travel- 
lers besides ;  in  the  West  Indies  and  our  northern  climes,  JVffiZ  famHiarius  quam 
in  agris  et  urUhus  spirilvs  videre,  audire  qui  vetent,  jubeant,  &.e.  Hieronimns  vita 
Pauli,  Basil  aer.  40,  Nicephorus,  Eusebius,  Socrates,  Sozomenus,  •*  Jacobus  Boissar- 
dus  in  his  tract  de  spiritaum  apparitiotdhts,  Petrus  Loyerus  1.  de  spectrJa,  Wierus 
1.  1 .  have  infinite  variety  of  such  examples  of  apparitions  of  spirits,  for  him  to  read 
that  farther  doubts,  to  his  ample  aatiafeciion.  One  alone  I  will  briefly  insert  A 
nobleman  in  Germany  was  sent  ambassador  to  the  King  of  Sweden  (for  his  name, 
the  time,  and  such  circumstances,  I  refer  you  to  Boissardus,  mine  "Author),  After 
he  had  done  his  business,  he  sailed  to  Livonia,  on  set  purpose  to  see  those  familiar 
spirits,  which  are  there  said  to  be  conversant  with  men,  and  do  their  drudgery  works. 
Amongst  other  matters,  one  of  them  told  him  where  his  wife  was,  in  what  room,  in 
what  clothes,  what  doing,  and  brought  him  a  ring  from  her,  which  at  his  return,  rum 
sine  omnium  admiratiime,  he  found  to  be  true ;  and  so  believed  that  ever  after,  which 
before  he  doubted  of.  Cardan,  1.  19,  de  subtil,  relates  of  his  iather,  Facius  Cardan, 
that  after  the  accustomed  solemnities.  An.  1491,  13  August,  he  conjured  up  seven 
devils,  in  Greek  apparel,  about  forty  years  of  age,  some  ruddy  of  complexion,  and 
some  pale,  as  he  thought ;  he  asked  them  many  questions,  and  they  made  ready 
answer,  that  they  were  aerial  devils,  that  they  lived  and  died  as  men  did,  save  that 
they  were  far  longer  lived  (700  or  800  ™year8) ;  they  did  as  much  excel  men  in 
dignity  as  we  do  juments,  and  were  as  for  excelled  again  of  those  that  were  above 
tliem;  our  "governors  and  keepers  tbey  are  moreover,  which  ^' Plato  in  Critias  de- 
livered of  old,  and  subordinate  to  one  another,  Ul  enim  iumo  }iomini,  sic  damow 
da-moai  dominatw,  ihey  rule  themselves  as  well  es  us,  and  the  spirits  of  the  meaner 
sort  had  commonly  such  offices,  aa  we  make  horse-keepers,  neat-herds,  and  the 
basest  of  us,  overseers  of  our  cattle ;  and  that  we  can  no  more  apprehend  tlieir  na- 
tures and  functions,  than  a  horse  a  man's.  They  knew  all  things,  but  might  not 
reveal  them  to  men  ;  and  ruled  and  domineered  over  us,  as  we  do  over  our  horses ; 
the  best  kings  amongst  us,  and  the  most  generous  spirits,  were  not  comparable  to 
tjie  basest  of  them.  Sometimes  tliey  did  instruct  men,  and  communicate  their  skill, 
reward  and  cherish,  and  sometimes,  again,  terrify  and  punish,  to  keep  them  in  awe, 
as  they  thought  fit,  JWiiZ  magis  cupienles  (saith  Lysius,  Phis.  Stoicorum)  quam  ado- 
ralionejii  homkiumf^  The  same  Author,  Cardan,  in  his  Hyperchen,  out  of  the  doc- 
trine of  Stoics,  will  have  aome  of  these  Genii  (for  so  he  cdla  them)  to  be  '^  desirous 
of  men's  company,  veiy  ailable  and  familiar  with  them,  as  doga  are ;  others,  agam, 
to  abhor  as  serpents,  and  care  not  for  them.  The  same  belike  Tritemius  calls  Ignios 
et  suhlanares,  qui  wunquam,  demergunt  ad  inferiora,  aut  vix  ulluw,  habent  in  terrii 
commercium  :  ^Generally  they  far  excel  men  in  worth,  as  a  man  the  meanest  worm; 
though  some  of  them  are  inferior  to  those  of  their  own  rank  in  worth,  as  the  black- 
guard in  a  prince's  court,  and  to  men  again,  as  some  degenerate,  base,  rational  crea- 
tures, are  excelled  of  brute  beasts." 

That  they  are  mortal,  besides  these  testimonies  of  Cai-dan,  Martianus,  Sic.,  many 
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other  divines  and  philosophers  hole!,  post  proU:cuni  Untpus  moriu-nlw  omnes ;  The 
•^  Plalonisls,  and  some  Rabbins,  Porphyrins  and  Plutarch,  as  appears  by  that  relation 
of  Thamus ;  ""  The  great  God  Pan  is  dead ;  Apollo  Pythiiia  ceased ;  and  so  the 
rest.  Si.  Hierome,  in  the  life  of  Paul  the  Hermit,  tells  a  story  how  one  of  them  ap- 
peared lo  St.  Anlliony  in  the  wilderness,  and  told  him  as  much.  ^  Paracelsus  of 
our  late  writers  stiffly  maintains  that  they  are  mortal,  live  and  die  as  otlier  creatures 
do,  Zozunus,  i.  2,  ferther  adds,  that  religion  and  policy  dies  and  alters  with  tliem. 
The  "  Gentiles'  gods,  he  saith,  were  expelled  by  Constantine,  and  together  with  them. 
Imperii  Romani  majestas,  etfortuna  interiit,  et  prqfiigata  est ;  The  fortune  and  ma- 
jesty of  the  Roman  Empire  decayed  and  vanished,  as  that  heathen  in,"Minutius  for- 
merly hragged,  when  the  Jews  were  overcome  by  the  Romans,  the  Jew's  God  was 
likewise  captivated  by  that  of  Rome  ;  and  Rabsalieh  to  the  Israelites,  no  God  should 
deliver  them  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Assyrians,  But  these  paradoxes  of  their  power, 
corporeity,  mortality,  taking  of  shapes,  transposing  bodies,  and  carnal  copuhtiona, 
are  sufficiently  confuted  by  Zanch.  c,  10,  1.  4.  Pererius  in  his  comment,  and  Tos- 
latus  questions  on  the  6th  of  Gen.  Th.  Aquin.,  St.  Austin,  Wierus,  Th.  Erastus, 
Delrio,  tom.  3, 1.  3,  queest.  29 ;  Sebastian  Michaeiis,  c.  2,  de  spiritibus,  D.  Reinolds 
Lect.  47,  They  may  deceive  the  eyes  of  men,  yet  not  take  true  bodies,  or  make  a 
real  metamorphosis ;  but  as  Cicogna  proves  at  large,  they  are  ^'lUusorice  ct  prasti^ 
giatrices  transformationes,  ommf.  mag.  lib.  4,  cap.  4,  mere  illusions  and  cozenings, 
like  that  lale  of  Pasetis  ohdus  in  Suidaa,  or  that  of  Autolicus,  Mercury's  son,  tliat 
dwelt  in  Parnassus,  who  got  so  much  treasure  by  cozenage  and  stealth.  His  father 
Mercury,  because  he  could  leave  him  no  wealth,  taught  him  many  fine  tricks  to  get 
means,  "for  he  could  drive  away  men's  cattle,  and  if  any  pursued  him,  turn  them 
into  what  shapes  he  would,  and  so  did  mightily  enrich  himself,  lioc  astu  maximam 
priedam  est  adsecutvs.  This,  no  doubt,  is  as  true  as  the  rest ;  yet  thus  much  in 
general.  Thomas,  Durand,  and  otliers,  grant  that  they  have  understanding  for  be- 
yond men,  can  probably  conjecture  and  "foretel  many  things ;  they  can  cause  and 
cure  most  diseases,  deceive  our  senses ;  they  have  excellent  skill  in  all  Arts  and 
Sciences ;  and  that  the  most  illiterate  devil  is  Quocis  luyadne  scienitor  (more  know- 
ing than  any  man),  as  '^  Cicogna  maintains  out  of  others.  They  know  the  virtues 
of  herbs,  plants,  stones,  minerals,  &.C.;  of  all  creatures,  birds,  beasts,  the  four  ele- 
ments, stars,  planets,  can  aptly  apply  and  make  use  of  them  as  they  see  good;  per- 
ceiving the  causes  of  all  meteors,  and  the  like :  Dant  se  colorilms  (as  ''Austin  hath 
it)  occoTmaodaTU  sefigwis,  adherent  sonis,  sahjiciunt  se  odoribus,  infundunt  se  sapo- 
rihis,  omnes  sensus  etiam  ipsam  inlelligentiam  damones  falJunt,  they  deceive  all  our 
senses,  even  our  understaivding  itself  at  once. ,  ''They  can  produce  miraculous  alter- 
ations in  the  air,  and  most  wonderful  effects,  conquer  armies,  give  victories,  help, 
further,  hurt,  cross  and  alter  human  attempts  and  projects  (Dei  permissu)  as  they  see 
good  themselves.  "When  Charles  ttie  Great  intended  lo  make  a  channel  betwixt 
the  Rhine  and  the  Danube,  look  what  his  workmen  did  in  the  day,  these  spirits 
flung  down  in  the  night,  Ut  ctmatu  Rex  desisleret,  pervicere.  Sttch  feats  can  they 
do.  But  that  which  Bodine,  1.  4,  Theat  nat.  thinks  (following  Tyrius  belike,  and 
the  Platonists,)  they  can  tell  the  secrets  of  a  man's  heart,  aut  cogitationes  hominum, 
is  most  felse ;  his  reasons  are  weak,  and  sufficiently  confuted  by  Zanch.  lib.  4,  cap.  9. 
Hierom.  lib.  3,  com.  in  Mat.  ad  cap.  15,  Athanasius  qufest.  37,  ad  Antiochum  Prin- 
cipetn,  and  others. 

Orders.]  As  for  those  orders  of  good  and  bad  devils,  which  the  Platonists  hold, 
is  altogether  erroneous,  and  those  Ethnics  ioni  et  mali  Genii,  are  to  be  exploded : 
these  heathen  writers  agree  not  in  this  point  among  themselves,  as  Dandinus  notes, 

MiCiboelpoluuliet  venerccumhominibuaBclan-    tap.  IT.    Parlim  qola  BUbltliorls  sensus  acumlne,  pat- 

d«  dafeet.  oraenLomm.  ^Lib.de  Zilphta  et  Pig-    magnam  loneiludlnem  rira,  panim  ab  AngBlls  dis- 

nieiL       '  »DJi  gentium  a  Canslantioprosligall  sum,    cunt,  &c.        >•  Lib.  3,  amnif.  nug.  cap.  3.        i»J..  IS. 

discordia  omnes  boni  et  moli  elTecIus  pronianant,  oia-  spe  quae  muUo  melius'  int^ligunt,  mulioque  JiecllJua 

niahitmana  rugnnluc:  piiradojca  veteram  de  qub  Oi-  euis  locie  at  temporilius  opplicgrenorunC,quBm  taonio, 

cnpia.  omnlf.  ma;.  1,  3.  c.  3.  ^Ovea  quae  abac-  Otcogna.  n  AvEnllnuB,  qnlcquldlnlerdlu  elhaii- 
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^.n  sint  '^mali  non  conveniunt,  some  will  have  all  spirits  good  or  bad  to  us  by  a 
mistake,  as  if  an  Ox  or  Horse  could  discourse,  he  would  say  the  Butcher  was  his 
enemy  because  he  killed  him,  the  Grazier  his  friend  because  he  fed  him ;  a  Hunter 
preserves  and  yet  kilts  his  game,  and  is  hated  nevertheless  of  his  game ;  nee  pisca- 
torem  piscis  amare  potest.,  &.c.  But  Jambltchus,  Psellus,  Plutai'ch,  and  most  Plato- 
iiists  acknowledge  bad,  et  ah  eomm  maleficiis  cavendum,  and  we  should  beware  of 
their  wickedness,  for  they  are  enemies  of  mankind,  and  this  Plato  learned  in  Egypt, 
that  fhey  quarrelled  with  Jupiler,  and  were  driven  by  him  down  to  hell.™  That 
which  '"Apuleius,  Xenophon,  and  Plato  contend  of  Socrates  Dfemonium,  is  most 
absurd :  That  which  Plotiiius  of  his,  that  he  had  likewise  Beum  pro  Damonio  ;  and 
that  which  Porphyry  concludes  of  them  all  in  general,  if  they  be  neglected  in  their 
sacrifice  they  ai'e  angry ;  nay  more,  as  Cardan  in  his  Hipperchen  will,  they  feed  oa 
men's  souls,  Elemenia  sunt  plands  elemenium^  animalibtis  plarita,  hoT/tiniius  anima- 
lia,  erunt  et  homines  aliis,  iwn  autem  dtis,  nimis  enim  remota  est  eorwn  natura  S 
nosird,  quapropter  d<Bmonibus :  and  so  belike  that  we  have  so  many  battles  fought 
in  all  ages,  countries,  is  to  make  them  a  feast,  and  their  sole  delight :  but  to  return 
to  that  I  said  before,  if  displeased  they  fret  and  chafe,  (for  they  feed  belike  on  the 
Bonis  of  beasts,  as  we  do  on  their  bodies)  and  send  many  plagues  amongst  us ;  but 
if  pleased,  ihcii  they  do  much  good;  is  as  vain  as  the  rest  and  confuted  by  Austin, 
1.  V.  c.  8.  de  Civ.  Dei,  Euscb.  1.  4.  prajpar.  Evang.  c.  6.  and  others.  Yet  thus  much 
I  find,  that  our  School-men  and  other  "  Divines  make  nine  kinds  of  bad  Spirits,  as 
Dionysius  hath  done  of  Angels.  In  the  first  rank  are  those  fake  gods  of  the  Gen- 
tiles, which  were  adored  heretofore  in  several  Idols,  and  gave  Oracles  at  Delphos, 
and  elsewhere;  whose  Prince  is  Beelzebub.  The  second  rank  is  of  Liars  and 
^quivocatoTs,  as  Apollo,  Pythius,  and  the  like.  The  third  are  those  vessels  trf 
aagcr,  inventors  of  all  mischief;  as  that  Theutus  in  Plato;  Esay  calls  them  '^vessels' 
of  fury;  their  Prince  is  Belial.  The  fourth  are  malicious  revenging  Devils;  and 
their  Prince  is  Asmodans.  The  fifth  kind  are  cozeners,  such  as  belong  to  Magicians 
and  Witches ;  their  Prince  is  Satan.  The  sixth  are  those  aerial  devils  that  "  corrupt 
the  air  and  cause  plagues,  thunders,  fires,  &c. ;'  spoken  of  in  the  Apocalypse,  and 
Paul  to  the  Ephesians  names  them  the  Princes  of  the  air ;  Meresin  is  their  Prince. 
The  seventh  is  a  destroyer,  Captain  of  tlie  Furies,  causing  wars,  tumulls,  combus- 
tions, uproars,  mentioned  in  the  Apocalypse ;  and  called  Abaddon.  The  eighth  is 
that  accusing  or  calumniating  Devil,  whom  the  Greeks  call  Aw^oxof,  that  drives  men 
to  despair.  The  ninth  are  those  tempters  in  several  kinds,  and  their  Prince  is  Mam- 
mon, Psellus  makes  six  kinds,  yet  none  above  the  Moon :.  Wtenis  in  his  Pseudo- 
monarchia  Dffimonis,  out  of  an  old  book,  makes  many  more  divisions  and  subordi- 
nations, with  their  several  names,  numbers,  offices.  Etc.,  but  GazEeus  cited  by  "Lip- 
sius  will  have  all  places  full  of  Angels,  Spirits,  and  Devils,  above  and  beneath  the 
Moon,*'  eetherial  and  aerial,  which  Austin  cites  out  of  Varro  I.  vii.  de  Civ.  Dei,  c.  6. 
"The  celestial  Devils  above,  and  aerial  beneath,"  or,  as  some  wiD,  gods  above,  Se- 
midei  or  half  gods  beneath.  Lares,  Heroes,  Genii,  which  climb  higher,  if  they  lived 
well,  as  the  Stoics  held  ;  but  grovel  on  the  ground  as  they  were  baser  in  their  lives, 
nearer  to  the  earth :  and  are  Manes,  Lemnres,  Lamiae,  Etc.  *  They  will  havo  no  place 
but  all  full  of  Spirits,  Devils,  or  some  other  inhabitants ;  Plenum  Cmlwm,  aer,  aqua 
terra,  et  omnia  sub  terra,  saith  "Gazteus;  though  Anthony  Rusca  ia  his  book  de 
Inferno,  lib.  v.  cap.  7.  would  confine  them  to  the  middle  Region,  yet  they  will  have 
them  everywhere.  "  Not  so  much  as  a  hair-breadth  empty  in  heaven,  earth,  or 
waters,  above  or  under  the  earth."  The  air  is  not  so  full  of  files  in  summer,  as  it 
is  at  all  times  of  invisible  devils  :  this  ''Paracelsus  stiffly  mainldiis,  and  that  they 
have  every  one  their  several  Chaos,  others  will  have  infinite  worlds,  and  each  world 
his  peculiar  Spirits,  Gods,  Angels,  and  Devils  to  govern  and  punish  it. 
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"Gregorius  Tholsanus  makes  seven  kinds  of  fetherkl  Spirits  or  Angels,  according 
to  the  number  of  the  seven  Planets,  Saturnine,  Jovial,  Martial,  of  which  Cardan  dis- 
courselh  lib.  xx.  de  subtil,  he  calls  them  suhsUintias  jmmas,  Olympicos  dtemones 
TrUemius,  qui  prasunt  Zodiaco,  Stc,  and  will  have  them  to  be  good  Angels  above. 
Devils  beneath  the  Moon,  their  several  names  and  offices  he  there  sets  down,  mid 
which  Dionysius  of  Ang'els,  will  have  several  spirits  for  several  countries,  men, 
offices,  Sec,  which  live  about  them,  and  as  so  many  assisting  powers  cause  their 
operations,  will  have  in  a  word,  innumerable,  as  many  of  them  as  there  be  Stars  in 
the  Skies.  "  Marcilius  Ficinua  seems  to  second  this  opinion,  out  of  Plato,  or  from 
himself,  I  know  not,  (still  ruling  their  inferiors,  as  they  do  those  under  them  again, 
all  subordinate,  and  the  nearest  to  the  earth  rule  us,  whom  we  subdivide  into  good 
and  bad  angels,  call  Gods  or  Devils,  as  they  help  or  hurt  us,  and  so  adore,  love  or 
hate)  but  it  is  most  likely  from  Plato,  for  he  relying  wholly  on  Socrates,  guem  mori 
potius  guam  mentiri  voluisse  scribit,  whom  he  says  would  rather  die  than  tell  a  false- 
hood, out  of  Socrates'  authority  atone,  made  nine  kinds  of  them :  which  opinion  be- 
like Socrates  took  from  Pythagoras,  and  he  from  Trismegistus,  he  from  Zoroastes, 
first  God,  second  idea,  3.  Intelligences,  i.  Arch-Angels,  5.  Angels,  6.  Devils,  7.  He- 
roes, 8.  Principalities,  9.  Princes  :  of  which  some  were  absolutely  good,  as  Gods, 
some  bad,  some  indifierent  inter  deos  e/ Aomnes,as  heroes  and  diem ons,  which  ruled 
men,  and  were  called  genii,  or  as  "  Proclus  and  Jambliehus  will,  the  middle  betwixt 
God  and  men.  Principalities  and  Princes,  which  commanded  and  swayed  Kings  and 
countries ;  and  had  several  places  in  the  Spheres  perhaps,  for  as  every  sphere  is 
higher,  so  hath  it  more  excellent  inhabitants  :  which  belike  is  that  Galilseus  a  Gali- 
leo and  Kepler  aims  at  in  his  nuncio  Syderio,  when  he  will  have  "Saturnine  and 
Jovial  inhabitants :  and  which  Tycho  Brahe  doth  in  some  sort  touch  or  insinuate 
in  one  of  his  Epistles :  but  these  things  "  Zanchius  justly  explodes,  cap.  3.  Ub.  4. 
P.  Martyr,  in  4.  Sam.  28. 

So  that  according  to  these  men  the  number  of  EEtherial  spirits  must  needs  be  infi- 
nite ;  for  if  that  be  true  that  some  of  our  mathematicians  say :  if  a  stone  could  fall 
Irom  the  starry  heaven,  or  eighth  sphere,  and  should  pass  every  hour  an  hundred 
miles,  it  would  be  65  years,  or  more,  before  it  would  come  to  ground,  by  reason  of 
the  great  distance  of  heaven  from  earth,  which  contains  as  some  say  170  millions 
800  miles,  besides  those  other  heavens,  whether  they  be  crystalline  or  watery  which 
Maginus  adds,  which  peradventure  holds  as  ranch  more,  how  many  such  spirits  may 
it  contEun  f  And  yet  for  all  this  ^Thomas  Albertus,  and  most  hold  that  there  be  far 
more  angels  than  devils. 

Suhlunary  devils,  and  their  kinds.]     But  be  they  n 
nihil  ad  nos  (what  is  beyond  our  compreheasii 
as  Marlianus  foolishly  supposeth,  .Mtherii  DcsTncmes  i, 
care  not  for  us,  do  not  attend  our  actions,  or  look  for  u 
other  worlds  to  reign  in  belike  or  business  to  folloi 
in  brief  of  these  sublunary  spirits  or  devils  :  for  the  ri 
the  Devil  had  no  power  over  stars,  t 
lanam,  &.C.,  (by  their  charms  C         ,       , 

Those  are  poetical  fictions,  and  that  they  can  "'  sistere  aquam  fiuiiiis,etvertere  ddera 
retro,  &c.,  (stop  rivers  and  turn  the  stars  backward  in  their  courses)  as  Canadia  in 
Horace,  'tis  all  false.  '^They  are  confined  until  the  day  of  judgment  to  this  sublu- 
nary world,  and  can  work  no  farther  than  the  four  elements,  and  as  God  permits 
them.  Wherefore  of  these  sublunary  devils,  though  others  divide  them  otherwise 
according  to  their  several  places  and  offices,  Psellus  makes  six  kinds,  fiery,  aerial, 
terrestrial,  watery,  and  subterranean  devils,  besides  those  fairies,  satyrs,  nymphs,  &.c. 

Fiery  spirits  or  devils  are  such  as  commonly  work  by  blazing  stars,  fire-drakes. 


r  less,  Quod  supra  nos 
J  not  concern  us).   Howsoever 
1  curant  res  kumanas,  they 
us,  those  ffitherial  spirits  have 
!  are  only  now  to  speak 
r  divines  determine  that 
r  heavens  ;  ^Carminibus  calo  possunt  deducere 
ss)  they  can  seduce  the  moon  from  tlie  heavens). 
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or  ignes  falui ;  whifh  lead  men  often  inflnmina  aid  pracipiiia,  saith  Bodine,  lib.  3. 
Theat,  Naturs,  fol.  221.  Qaos  inquit  arcere  si  volvnt  vicUores,  clara  voce  Bewm 
appellare  aut  pronam  facie  terram  cotitrngevte  adorare  oportet,  et  hoc  amuletum  mor- 
joribus  nostris  aceeptum  ferre  dehemus,  Stc,  (whom  if  travellers  wish  to  keep  off 
they  must  pronouncG  the  name  of  God  with  a  clear  voice,  or  adore  him  with  their 
faces  in  contact  with  the  ground,  &,c.) ;  likewise  they  counterfeit  aims  and  moons, 
stars  oftentimes,  and  sit  on  ship  masls  :  In  navigiorum  mmmitatihus  visuntur  ;  and 
are  called  dioacuri,  as  Eusehius  1.  contra  Philosophos,  c.  xlviit.  informeth  us,  out  of 
the  authority  of  Zenophanea ;  or  little  clouds,  ad  malum  nsscio  quern  volaates  ;  which 
never  appear,  saith  Cardan,  but  they  signify  some  mischief  or  other  to  come  unto 
ipen,  though  some  again  will  have  them  to  pretend  good,  and  victory  to  that  aide 
they  come  towards  in  sea  fights,  St.  Elmo's  fires  they  commonly  call  them,  and  they 
do  likely  appear  after  a  sea  storm;  Radzivilius,  the  Polonian  diikc,  calls  this  appari- 
tion, Sancti  Germani  sidus ;  and  saith  moreover  that  he  saw  the  same  after  in  a 
storm,  as  he  was  sailing,  1B82,  from  Alexandria  to  Rhodes.''  Our  stories  are  full 
of  such  apparitions  ia  all  kinds.  Some  think  they  keep  their  residence  in  that  Hecla, 
a  mountain  in  Iceland,  ^tna  in  Sicily,  Lipari,  Vesuvius,  &c.  These  devils  were 
worshipped  heretofore  by  that  superstitious  Uvpo/iavtUa^  and  the  like. 

Aerial  spirits  or  devils,  are  such  as  keep  quarter  most  part  in  the °'air,  cause  many 
tempests,  thunder,  and  lightnings,  tear  oaks,  fire  steeples,  houses,  strike  men  and 
beasts,  make  it  rain  stones,  as  m  Livy's  time,  wool,  frogs,  &.c.  Counterfeit  armies  ui 
the  air,  strange  noises,  swords,  &c.,  as  at  Vienna  before  the  coming  of  the  Turks, 
and  many  times  in  Rome,  as  Scheretzius  1.  de  spect.  c.  1.  part  1,  Lavater  de  spect. 
part.  i.  c.  17.  Julius  Obaequens,  an  old  Koman,  in  his  book  of  prodigies,  ab  urb. 
cond.  505.  ^^Machiavel  hath  illustrated  by  many  examples,  and  Josephus,  in  his 
book  de  bello  Judaico,  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  AH  which  Guil.  Poste!- 
lus,  in  his  first  book,  c.  7,  de  orbia  concordiS,  useth  as  an  elTectna!  argument  (as  in- 
deed it  is)  to  persuade  them  that  will  not  believe  there  be  spirits  or  devils.  They 
cause  whirlwinds  on  a  sudden,  and  tempestuous  stoiins ;  which  though  our  meteoro- 
logists generally  refer  to  natural  causes,  yet  I  am  of  Bodine's  mind,  Theat.  Nat,  1,  2. 
they  are  more  often  caused  by  those  aerial  devils,  in  their  several  quarters ;  for  Tem- 
pestatibus  se  ij^erMJif, saith ^ Rich.  Argentine;  as  when  a  desperate  man  makes  away 
with  himself,  which  by  hanging  or  drowning  they  frequently  do,  aa  Kommanua  ob- 
serves, de  mirac.  mort.  part.  7,  c.  76.  tripudium  agentes,  dancing  and  rejoicing  at  the 
death  of  a  sinner.  These  can  corrupt  file  air,  and  cause  plagues,  sickness,  storms, 
shipwrecks,  fires,  inundations.  At  Mons  Draconis  in  Italy,  there  is  a  most  memor- 
able example  in  "  Jovianus  Fontanus :  and  nothing  so  familiar  (if  we  may  believe 
those  relations  of  Saxo  Grammaticua,  Olaus  Magnus,  Damianus  A.  Goes)  as  for 
witches  and  sorcerers,  in  Lapland,  Lithuania,  and  all  over  Scandia,  to  sell  winds  to 
mariners,  and  cause  tempests,  which  Marcus  Paulus  the  Venetian  relates  likewise  of 
the  Tarlai-s.  These  kind  of  devils  are  much  '° delighted  in  sacrifices  (saith  Porphyry), 
held  all  the  world  in  awe,  and  had  several  names,  idols,  sacrifices,  in  Rome,  Greece, 
Egypt,  and  at  this  day  tyrannise  over,  and  deceive  those  Ethnics  and  Indians,  being 
adored  and  worshipped  for  ''gods.  For  the  Gentiles'  gods  were  devils  (aa  '''Trisme- 
gistus  confesseth  in  his  Asclepius),  and  he  himself  could  make  them  come  to  their 
images  by  magic  spells :  and  are  now  as  much  "  respected  by  our  papists  (saith 
"Pictoriua)  under  the  name  of  saints."  These  are  they  which  Cardan  thinks  desire 
so  much  carnal  copulation  with  witches  (Incubi  and  SuceuM),  transform  bodies,  and 
are  so  very  cold,  if  they  be  touched ;  and  that  serve  magicians.  His  father  had  one 
of  them  (as  he  is  not  aslmmed  to  relate),''  an  aerial  devil,  bound  to  him  for  twenty 
and  eight  yeara.  As  Agrippa's  dog  had  a  devil  tied  to  his  collar;  some  think  that 
Paracelsus  (or  else  Erastus  belies  him)  had  one  confined  to  his  sword  pummel ; 
others  wear  ihem  in  rings,  &c.  Jannes  and  Jambres  did  many  things  of  old  by 
their  help ;  Simon  Magus,  Cinops,  ApoUonius  Tianeus,  Jamblichus,  and  Tritemius 

'^Perigtain.  Hietoenl.  "Fin  worEhiu,  or  dlvi-    beUo  riespDlltano,  llli,  S.  "SufiiUlniB  gandent. 
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of  late,  that  showed  Maximilian  the  emperor  his  wife,  after  she  was  dead ;  Ei  uer- 
rucam  in  eolio  ejus  (aaith  "Godolman)  so  much  as  the  wart  in  her  neck.  Delrio, 
lib.  ii,  hath  divers  examples  of  their  feats :  Cicogna,  !ih.  iii.  cap.  3.  and  Wierue  in 
hia  book  de  prisslig.  deemonwia.     Boissardtis  de  faagis  et  venejicis. 

Water-devils  are  tliose  Naiads  or  water  nymphs  which  have  been  heretofore  con- 
versant about  waters  and  rivers.  The  water  (as  Paracelsus  thinks)  is  their  chaos, 
wherein  they  live ;  some  call  them  fairies,  and  say  that  Habnndia  is  their  queen; 
these  cause  innndations,  many  times  sliipwrecka,  and  deceive  men  divers  ways,  as 
Succuba,  or  otherwise,  appearing  most  part  (saith  Tritemius)  in  women's  shapes, 
"Paracelsus  hath  several  stories  of  them  that  have  lived  and  been  married  to  mortal 
men,  and  so  continued  for  certain  years  with  them,  and  after,  upon  some  dislike, 
have  forsaken  them.  Such  a  one  as  Jj^ria,  witii  whom  Numa  was  so  fiimdiar, 
Diana,  Ceres,  &c.  '^Olaus  Magnus  hath  a  long  narration  of  one  Hotherus,  a  king 
of  Sweden,  that  having  lost  hia  company,  as  he  was  hunting  one  day,  met  with 
these  water  nymphs  or  fairies,  and  was  feasted  by  them ;  and  Hector  Boethins,  or 
Macbeth,  and  Banquo,  two  Scottish  lords,  that  as  they  were  wandering  in  the  woods, 
had  their  fortunes  told  them  by  three  strange  women.  To  these,  heretofore,  they 
did  use  to  sacrifice,  hy  that  iSpDfiwWro,  or  divination  by  waters. 

Terrestrial  devils  are  those ''Lares,  Genii,  Fauns,  Satyrs,  "Wood-nymphs,  Foliota, 
Fairies,  Robin  Goodfellows,  Trulli,  &.c.,  which  as  they  are  most  conversant  with 
men,  so  they  do  them  most  harm.  Some  think  it  was  they  alone  that  kept  the 
heathen  people  in  awe  of  old,  and  had  so  many  idols  and  temples  erected  to  them. 
Of  this  range  was  Dagon  amongst  the  Philistines,  Bel  amongst  the  Babylonians, 
Aalartea  amongst  the  Sidonians,  Baal  amongst  (he  Samaritans,  Isis  and  Osiris  amongst 
the  Egyptians,  &c. ;  some  put  our  '^laries  into  this  rank,  which  have  been  in  former 
times  adored  with  much  superstition,  with  sweeping  their  houses,  and  setting  of  a 

fail  of  clean  water,  good  victuals,  and  the  like,  and  then  they  shoidd  not  be  pinched, 
ut  find  money  in  their  shoes,  and  be  fortunate  in  their  enterprises.  These  are  they 
that  dance  on  heaths  and  greens,  as  '^Lavater  thinks  with  Tritemius,  and  as  "Olaus 
Magnus  adds,  leave  that  green  circle,  which  we  commonly  find  in  plwn  fields,  which 
others  hold  to  proceed  from  a  meteor  faEing,  or  some  accidental  rankness  of  the 
ground,  so  nature  sports  herself;  they  are  sometimes  seen  by  old  women  and  chil- 
dren. Hierom.  Pauli,  in  his  description  of  the  city  of  Bercino  in  Spain,  relates  how 
they  have  been  &miliarly  seen  near  that  town,  about  fountains  and  hills ;  JVonnun- 
guam  (saith  Tritemius)  in  sua  latihula  mmUium  sUnpliciores  homims  ducani,  slu- 
penda  mirantibus  ostentes  miracula,  nolarum  sonitug,  spectacula,  Sic."  Giraldus 
Cambrensis  gives  instmice  in  a  monk  of  Wales  that  was  so  deluded.  "Paracelsus 
reckons  up  many  places  in  Germany,  where  they  do  usually  walk  in  little  coats, 
some  two  feet  long.  A  bigger  kind  there  is  of  them  called  witli  us  hobgoblins,  and 
Robin  Goodfellows,  that  would  in  those  superstitious  times  grind  com  for  a  mess  of 
milk,  cut  wood,  or  do  any  manner  of  drudgery  work.  They  would  mend  old  irons 
in  those  .Eolian  isles  of  Lipari,  in  former  ages,  and  have  been  often  seen  and  heard. 
"Tholoaanua  calls  them  Trullos  and  Getulos,  and  saith,  that  in  his  days  they  were 
common  in  many  places  of  France.  Dithmarus  Bleslcenins,  in  his  description  of 
Iceland,  reports  for  a  certainty,  that  almost  in  every  family  they  have  yet  some  such 
familiar  spirits ;  and  Foslix  Malleolus,  in  his  book  de  crudel.  dmmon.  affirms  as  much, 
that  these  Trolli  or  Telchines  are  very  common  in  Norway,  "and  ^'aeen  to  do 
drudgery  work;"  to  draw  water,  saith  Wiems,  Kb.  1.  cap.  33,  dress  meat,  or  any 
such  thing.  Another  sort  of  these  there  are,  which  frequent  forlorn  "'houses,  which 
the  Italians  call  foliota,  most  part  innoxous,  ^Cardan  holds;  "  They  will  make 
strange  noises  in  the  night,  howl  sometimes  pitifully,  and  then  laugh  again,  cause 
great  fiame  and  sudden  lighta,  fling  stones,  ratfle  chains,  shave  men,  open  doors  and 

nub.S.cap.S.  DemafiBetveneliGis.&e.  Nereidea.  treats,  whers  Ihay siliibii  wonderful  aighta  lo  iheir 
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shut  them,  fling  down  platters,  stools,  chests,  sometimes  appear  in  the  likeneBs  of 
hai'es,  crows,  black  doga,  &c."  of  which  read  ^'Pet  Thyrteus  the  Jesuit,  in  his 
Tract,  de  locis  in/estis,  part.  1 .  et  cap.  4,  who  will  have  tiiem  to  he  devils  or  the 
souls  of  damned  men  that  seek  revenge,  or  else  souls  out  of  purgatory  that  seek 
ease;  for  such  examples  peruse  °^ Sigismimdus  Scherelaius,  lib.  de  spectris,  part  I, 
c.  1.  which  he  saith  betook  out  of  Luther  most  part ;  there  be  many  instances.  "Pli- 
niiis  Secundus  remembers  such  a  house  at  Alliens,  which  Athenodorus  the  philoso- 
pher hired,  which  no  man  durst  inhabit  for  fear  of  devils.  Austin,  de  Civ.  JOei.  lib. 
22,  cap.  1.  relates  as  much  of  Hesperius  the  Tribune's  house,  at  Zubeda,  near  their 
city  of  Hippos,  vexed  with  evil  spirits,  to  his  great  hindrance,  Cmit  afflictione  anima- 
linm  et  seroorum  suonim.  Many  such  instances  are  to  be  read  in  Niderius  Formicar, 
lib.  5.  cap.  sii.  3.  &c.  Whether  I  may  call  these  Zim  and  Ochim,  which  Isaiah,  cap. 
siii.  21.  speaks  of,  I  make  a  doubt.  See  move  of  these  in  the  said  Scheretz.  lib.  1, 
de  sped.  cap.  4.  he  is  full  of  examples.  These  kind  of  devils  many  times  appear  to 
men,  and  afiiright  them  out  of  their  wits,  sometimes  walking  at  ''noon-day,  some- 
times at  nights,  counterfeiting  dead  men's  ghosts,  as  that  of  Caligula,  which  (aaith 
Suetonius)  was  seen  to  walk  in  Lavinia's  garden,  where  his  body  was  buried,  spirits 
haunted",  and  the  house  where  he  died,  '^JViiUa  nox  simb  terrore  transacta,  donee  in- 
cendio  consampta  ;  every  night  this  happened,  there  was  no  quietness,  till  the  house 
was  burned.  About  Hecla,  in  Iceland,  ghosts  commonly  walk,  animas  mortuorunt 
simulantes,  saith  Job.  Anan,  lib.  3.  de  nat.  dtsm.  Olaus.  lib.  2.  cap.  2.  JVaial  Tal- 
hpid.  Kb.  de  apparit.  spir.  Korrwiwmus  de  mirac.  mart.  part.  1.  cap.  44.  such  sights 
are  frequently  seen  circa  sepulchra  et  monasteria,  saith  Lavat.  lib.  1,  cap.  19.  in 
monasteries  and  about  churchyards,  loca  paludinosa,  ampla  adijieia,  solUaria,  et 
emde  hominum.  Ttotata,  &c.  (marshes,  great  buildings,  solitary  places,  or  remarkable 
as  the  scene  of  some  murder.)  Thyreus  adds,  ubi  gravius  peccatum  est  commissum, 
impii,  paaperum  oppressores  et  nequker  insignes  habitant  (where  some  very  benious 
crime  was  committed,  there  the  impious  and  infamous  generally  dwell).  These  spirits 
often  foretel  men's  deaths  by  several  signs,  as  knocking,  groanings,  &.c.  ™  though  Rich. 
Argentine,  c.  18.  de  prmstigiis  dtBmoraim,  will  ascribe  fliese  predicjions  to  good  angels, 
out  of  the  authority  of  Ficinus  and  others ;  prodigia  in  obitu  principum  scepiw  con- 
tmgunt,  &c.  (prodigies  frequently  occur  at  the  deaths  of  illustrious  men),  as  in  the 
Lateran  church  in  ""Rome,  the  popes'  deaths  are  foretold  by  Sylvester's  tomb.  Near 
Rupea  Nova  in  Finland,  in  the  kingdom  of  Sweden,  there  is  a  lake,  in  which,  before 
the  governor  of  the  castle  dies,  a  spectrum,  in  the  habit  of  Arion  with  his  harp,  appears, 
and  makes  excellent  music,  like  those  blocks  in  Cheshire,  which  (they  say)  presage 
death  to  the  master  of  the  family;  orlhat^'oakinLanthadranparkin  Cornwall,  which 
foreshows  as  much.  Many  families  ia  Europe  are  so  put  in  mind  of  their  last  by  such 
predictions,  and  many  men  are  forewarned  (if  we  may  believe  Paracelsus)  by  familiar 
spirits  in  divers  shapes,  as  cocks,  crows,  owls,  which  ofl«n  hover  about  sick  men's 
chambers,  vel  qida  morientiam  fceditatem  sentiant^  as  ^'Baracellus  conjectures,  et  idea 
super  tectum  ir^rmorum  crociiant,  because  they  smell  a  corse ;  or  for  that  (as  ^°Ber- 
nardinus  de  Bustis  thinketh)  God  permits  the  devil  to  appear  in  the  form  of  crows,  and 
such  like  creatures,  to  scare  such  as  live  wickedly  here  on  earth.  A  little  before  Tully's 
death  (saith  Plutarch)  the  crows  made  a  mighty  noise  about  him,  tumultuose  perstre- 
pentes,  they  pulled  the  pillow  from  under  his  head.  Rob.  Gaguinus,  hist.  Franc,  lib. 
8,  telleth  such  another  wonderful  story  at  the  death  of  Johannes  dp  Monteforti,  a 
French  lord,  anno  1345,  ianta  coreorum  mvJlitudo  adibus  morierUis  insedit,  quantam 
esse  in  Gallia  mmo  judicasset  (a  multitude  of  crows  alighted  on  the  house  of  the 
dying  man,  such  as  no  one  imagined  existed  in  France).  Such  prodigies  are  very 
frequent  in  authors.  See  more  of  these  in  the  said  Lavater,  Thyreus  de  locis  infestis, 
part  3,  cap.  58.  Pictorius,  Delrio,  Clcognay  lib.  3,  cap.  9,  Necromancers  take 
upon  them  to  raise  and  lay  them  at  then  pleasures  :  and  so  likewise,  those  which 
Mizaldus  calls  Ambulones,  that  walk  about  midnight  on  great  heaths  and  desert 

purBalorlo,  vel  ipsi  dBmonos,  c.  4.  "auld'am  le-    towa,  I.  3.  cop.  B.  "  SuBlon.  c.  69.  in  'Caligula. 
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places,  ■whicli  (saith  "Lavater)  "  draw  men  out  of  the  way,  and  lead  them  all  night 
a  bye-way,  or  quite  bar  them  of  their  way ;"  these  have  several  names  in  several 
places ;  we  commonly  call  them  Pucks.  In  the  deserts  of  Lop,  in  Asia,  such 
illusions  of  walking  spirits  are  often  perceived,  as  you  may  read  in  M,  Paulus 
the  Venetian  his  travels;  if  one  lose  his  company  by  chance,  these  devils  will 
call  him  by  his  name,  and  counterfeit  voices  of  his  companions  to  seduce  him. 
Hieronym.  Pauli,  in  his  book  of  the  liills  of  Spain,  relates  of  a  great  ^mount  in 
Cantabria,  where  such  spectrums  are  to  be  seen ;  Lavater  and  Cicogna  have  variety 
of  examples  of  spirits  and  walking  devils  iu  this  kind.  Sometimes  (hey  sit  by  the 
highway  side,  to  give  men  falls,  and  make  their  horses  stumble  and  start  as  they  ride 
(if  you  will  believe  the  relation  of  that  holy  man  Kelellus  in  "'Nubrigensia),  that  had 
an  especial  grace  to  see  devils,  Graliam  divinitus  collatam,  and  talk  with  them,  Et  im- 
pavidus  cum  spiritihus  sermonem  miscere,  without  offence,  and  if  a  man  curse  or  spur 
his  horse  for  stumbling,  they  do  heartily  rejoice  at  it;  with  many  such  pretty  feats. 

Subterranean  devils  are  as  common  as  the  rest,  and  do  as  much  harm.  Olaus 
Magnus,  lib.  6,  cap.  19,  make  six  kinds  of  ihem ;  some  bigger,  some  less.  These 
(saith  "Munster)  are  commonly  seen  about  mines  of  metals,  and  are  some  of  them 
noxious ;  some  again  do  no  harm.  The  metal-men  in  many  places  account  it  good 
luck,  a  sign  of  treasure  and  rich  ore  when  they  see  them.  Georgius  Agricola,  ia  his 
book  de  sublerraneis  animantihus,  cap.  37,  reckons  two  more  notable  kinds  of  them, 
which  he  calls  °°Getuli  and  Cohali,  both  "  are  clothed  after  the  manner  of  metal-men, 
and  will  many  times  imitate  their  works."  Their  office,  as  Pictoriiis  and  Paracelsus 
think,  is  to  keep  treasure  in  the  earth,  that  it  be  not  all  at  once  reveided ;  and  be- 
sides, "Cicogna  avers  that  they  are  the  frequent  causes  of  those  horrible  earthquakes 
"  which  of^n  swallow  up,  not  only  houses,  but  whole  islands  and  cities ;"  in  his 
third  book,  cap.  1 1,  he  gives  many  instances. 

The  last  are  conversant  about  the  centre  of  the  earth  to  torture  the  souls  of 
damned  men  to  the  day  of  judgment;  their  egress  and  regress  some  suppose  to  be 
about  jEtna,  Lipari,  Mons  Hecla  in  Iceland,  Vesuvius,  Terra  del  Fuego,  &.C.,  because 
many  shrieks  and  fearful  cries  are  continually  heard  thereabouts,  and  familiar  appa- 
ritions of  dead  men,  ghosts  and  goblins. 

Their  OJices,  Operations,  Study.]  Thus  tlie  devil  reigns,  and  in  a  thousand 
several  shapes,  "as  a  roaring  lion  still  seeks  whom  he  may  devour,"  1  Pet.  v.,  by 
sea,  land,  air,  as  yet  unconiined,  though  ™some  will  have  his  proper  place  the  air; 
all  that  space  between  us  and  the  moon  for  them  that  transgressed  least,  and  hell  for 
the  wickedest  of  them,  Hie  velut  in  carcere  ad  Jinem  mundt,tunc  in  locum  funestio- 
Tum  trudendi,  as  Austin  holds  de  Civil  Dei,  c.  23,  lib.  14,  cap.  3  et  23 ;  but  he 
where  he  will,  he  rageth  while  he  may  to  comfort  himself,  as  'Lactantiua  thinks, 
with  other  men's  ialls,  he  labours  all  he  can  to  bring  them  into  the  same  pit  of  per- 
dition with  him.  "  For  'men's  miseries,  calamities,  and  ruins  are  the  devil's  ban- 
queting dishes.  By  many  temptations  and  several  engines,  he  seeks  to  captivate  our 
souls.  The  Lord  of  Lies,  saith  "Austin,  "  as  he  was  deceived  himself,  he  seeks  to 
deceive  others,  the  ringleader  to  all  naughtiness,  as  he  did  by  Eve  and  Cain,  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah,  so  would  he  do  by  all  the  world.  Sometimes  he  tempts  by  covet- 
ousness,  drunkenness,  pleasure,  pride,  &c.,  errs,  dejects,  saves,  kills,  protects,  and 
rides  some  men,  as  they  do  their  horses.     He  studies  our  overthrow,  and  generally 
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seeks  out  destmction ;  and  although  he  pretend  many  times  human  good,  and  vin- 
dicate himself  for  a  god  by  curing  of  several  diseases,  isgris  sanUatem,  et  cacis 
luminis  ustim  restituendo,  as  Austin  declares,  M.  10,  de  dvit  Dei,  cap.  6,  as  Apollo, 
.ffiaculapius,  Isia,  of  old  have  done;  divert  plagues,  assist  them  in  ivars,  pretend 
their  happiness,  yet  iiiMl  Ms  impurius,  sceleslivs,  nihil  kmiano  generi  infesliusy 
nothing  so  impure,  nothing  so  pernicious,  as  may  well  appear  by  their  tyrannical 
and  bloody  sacrifices  of  men  to  Saturn  and  Moloch,  which  are  still  in  use  among 
those  barbarous  Indians,  their  several  deceits  and  cozenings  to  keep  men  in  obe- 
dience, their  talse  oracles,  sacrifices,  their  superstitious  impositions  of  fests,  penury, 
&c.  Heresies,  superstitious  observations  of  meats,  times,  &c.,  by  which  they  'cru- 
cify the  souls  of  mortal  men,  as  shall  be  showed  in  out  Treatise  of  Religions  Me- 
lancholy, Modico  adhuc  tempore  sinilur  malignari,  as  'Bernard  expresseth  it,  by 
God's  permission  he  rageth  a  while,  hereafter  to  be  confined  to  hell  and  darkness, 
"  which  is  prepared  for  lum  and  his  angels,"  Mat.  xxv. 

How  far  their  power  doth  extend  it  is  hard  to  determine ;  what  the  ancients  held 
of  their  effects,  force  and  operations,  I  will  briefly  show  you :  Plato  in  Critias,  and 
after  him  his  followers,  gave  out  that  these  spirits  or  devils,  "  were  men's  governors 
and  keepers,  our  lords  and  masters,  as  we  are  of  our  cattle."  '"They  govern  pro- 
vinces and  iimgdoms  by  oracles,  auguries,"  dreams,  rewards  and  punishments,  pro- 
phecies, inspirations,  sacrifices,  and  religions  superstitions,  varied  in  as  many  forms 
as  there  be  diversity  of  spirits;  they  send  wars,  plagues,  peace,  sickness,  health, 
dearth,  plenty,  ''Adslantes  hie  jam  jioUs,  spectanles,  et  arUlranUs,  &c.  as  appears  by 
those  histories  of  Thucydides,  Livins,  Dionysins  Halicamassus,  with  many  others 
that  are  full  of  their  wonderiitl  stratagems,  atid  were  therefore  by  those  Roman  and 
Greek  commonwealths  adored  and  worshipped  for  gods  with  prayers  and  sacrifices, 
&.C.  *In  a.  v/ntAjJWdl  magis  quarunt  quammeium  et  admirationeia  hominum  ;  'and 
as  another  hath  it,  IHci  non  potest,  qtiam  impotenti  ardore  in  homines  dominium,  et 
JKvinos  cuUus  maligni  spiritus  afectent."  Tritemius  in  his  book  de  septem  secim- 
dis,  assigns  names  to  such  angels  as  are  governors  of  particular  provinces,  by  what 
authority  I  know  not,  and  gives  them  several  jurisdictions.  Aselepiades  a  Grecian, 
Rabbi  Achiba  the  Jew,  Abraham  Avenezra,  and  Uabbi  Azariel,  Arabians,  (as  I  find 
them  cited  by  "Cicogna)  farther  add,  that  they  are  not  our  governors  only,  Sed  ex 
eorum  concordiA  et  Mscordid,  Stms  et  mali  qfectus  promanani,  but  as  they  agree,  so 
do  we  and  our  princes,  or  disagree ;  stand  or  fall.  Juno  was  a  bitl«r  enemy  to  Troy, 
Apollo  a  good  friend,  Jupiter  indifibrent,  jEqua  Venus  Teucris,  Pallas  iniquafait; 
some  are  for  us  still,  some  against  us,  Premente  Deo,  fert  Detts  alter  opem.  Reli- 
gion, policy,  public  and  private  quarrels,  wars  are  procured  by  them,  and  they  are 
'^delighted  perhaps  to  see  men  fight,  as  men  are  with  cocks,  bulls  and  dogs,  bears, 
&.C.,  plagues,  dearths  depend  on  them,  our  bene  and  male  esse,  and  almost  all  our 
other  peculiar  actions,  (for  as  Anthony  Rusea  contends,  lib.  5,  cap.  18,  every  man 
hath  a  good  and  a  bad  angel  attending  on  him  in  particular,  all  his  life  long,  which 
Jamblichus  calls  d/Emmem,)  preferments,  losses,  weddings,  deaths,  rewards  and 
punishments,  and  as  "^  Proclus  will,  all  oifices  whatsoever,  alii  genelricem,  alii 
opificem  poUsialem  habent,  &.e.  and  several  names  they  give  them  according  to  tlieir 
offices,  as  I.ares,  Indegiles,  PrEestitea,  &c.  When  the  Arcades  in  that  battle  at  Che- 
rona;,  which  was  fought  against  K-ing  Philip  for  the  liberty  of  Greece,  had  deceitfully 
carried  themselves,  long  after,  in  the  very  same  place  Diis  Grarim  ultorihis  (saidi 
mine  author)  they  were  miserably  slain  by  M     II       h    P  m  1 1   wis     in 

smaller  matters,  they  will,  have  things  lall  on  1        bon       d       I   g        i 

or  dislike  us  :  Saturni  non  conoeniunt  Jovial  h      !n.       HhiaSm  111 

never  likely  be  preferred.     "That  base  fell  w  f         d  d       d  g 

Gnathoes,  and  vicious  parasites,  whereas  disc  ee    w         in  d  w     hy       n 
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are  neglected  and  unrewarded ;  they  refer  to  those  domineering  spirits,  or  subordi- 
nate Genii ;  as  they  are  inclined,  or  favour  men,  so  (hey  thrive,  are  ruled  and  over- 
come ;  for  as  "Libaiiius  supposeth  in  our  ordinary  conflicts  and  contentions,  Genius 
Genio  cedit  et  ohtemperat,  one  genius  yields  and  is  overcome  by  another.  Ail  par- 
ticular events  almost  they  refer  to  these  private  spirits;  and  (as  Paracelsus  adds) 
they  direct,  teach,  inspire,  and  instruct  men.  Never  was  any  man  extraordinary 
famous  in  any  art,  action,  or  great  commander,  that  had  Dot  familiarem  drsmonem 
to  inform  him,  as  Numa,  Socrates,  and  msay  such,  as  Cardan  illustrates,  cap.  128, 
Arcanis  prudeniice  dvilis,  '"Speciali  siquidem  gratia,  se  a  Deo  donari.  asserunt  magi, 
a  Geniis  ewlestibus  inslmif  ab  Us  doceri.  But  these  are  most  erroneous  paradoxes, 
ineptte  et  fabulosix  nuga,  rejected  by  our  divines  and  Christian  churches.  'Tis  true 
they  have,  by  God'a  permission,  power  over  us,  and  we  find  by  experience,  that 
they  can  "hurt  not  our  fields  only,  cattle,  goods,  but  our  bodies  and  minds.  At 
Hammel  in  Saxony,  Mn.  1484. 20  Junii,  the  devil,  in  likeness  of  a  pied  piper,  carried 
away  130  children  that  were  never  after  seen.  Many  times  men  are  "affrighted  out 
of  their  wits,  carried  away  quite,  as  Scheretzius  illustrates,  lib.  1,  c.  iv.,  and  seve- 
rally molested  by  his  means,  Plotinus  the  Platonist,  lib.  14,  advers.  Gnos.  laughs 
them  to  scorn,  that  hold  the  devil  or  spirits  can  cause  any  such  diseases.  Many 
think  he  can  work  upon  the  body,  but  not  upon  the  mind.  But  experience  pro- 
nounceth  otherwise,  that  he  can  work  both  upon  body  and  mind,  Tertullian  is 
of  this  opinion,  c.  33.  '^"  That  he  can  cause  both  sickness  and  health,"  and  that 
secretly.  '^  Taurellus  adds  "  by  clancular  poisons  he  can  infect  the  bodies,  and  hinder 
the  operations  of  the  bowels,  though  we  perceive  it  not,  closely  creeping  into 
them,"  saith  "Lipsius,  and  so  crucify  our  souls:  Et  nociva  melancholia  furiosos 
effidt.  For  being  a  spiritual  body,  he  struggles  with  our  spirits,  saith  Rogers,  and 
suggests  (according  to  "^  Cardan,  verba  sine  voce,  species  sine  visu,  envy,  lust,  anger, 
&c.)  as  he  sees  men  inclined. 

-  The  manner  how  he  performs  it,  Biarmannus  in  his  Oration  against  Bodine,  suffi- 
ciently declares.  "'"  He  begins  first  with  the  phantasy,  and  moves  that  so  strongly, 
that  no  reason  is  able  to  resist.  Now  the  phantasy  he  moves  by  mediation  of  hu- 
mours ;  althougJi  many  physicians  are  of  opinion,  that  the  devil  can  alter  the  mind, 
and  produce  this  disease  of  himself.  Quihcsdam  medicontm  visum,  saith  "Avicenna, 
quod  Melancholia  coTilingat  &  dceraonio.  Of  the  same  mind  is  Psellns  and  Rhasis 
the  Arab.  lib.  I.  Tract.  9.  Conl.  ^"  That  this  disease  proceeds  especially  from  the 
devil,  and  from  him  alone."  Arculanus,  cap.  8.  in  9.  Rbasis,  fflianus  Monlaltus,  in 
his  9.  cap.  Daniel  Sennertus,  lib.  I.  part.  2.  cap,  11.  confirm  as  much,  that  the  devil 
can  cause  this  disease;  by  reason  many  times  that  the  parties  affected  prophesy, 
speak  strange  language,  but  non  sine  interventa  humoris,  not  without  the  humour,  as 
he  interprets  himself;  no  more  doth  Avicenna,  si  conlingat  a  dctmomo,  sujicit  nobis 
ut  converlat  complei^ionem  ad  ckoleram  nigram,  et  sit  causa  ejus  propinqua  cholera 
nigra ;  the  immediate  cause  is  choler  adust,  which  ''Pomponatius  likewise  labours 
to  make  good  :  Galgerandus  of  iVIantua,  a  femous  Physician,  so  cured  a  dtemoniacal 
■woman  in  his  time,  that  spake  ail  languages,  by  purging  black  choler,  and  thereupon 
belike  this  humour  of  Melancholy  is  called  Balneum  Diaboli,  the  Devil's  Bath ;  the 
devil  spying  his  opportunity  of  such  humours  drives  them  many  times  to  despair, 
fury,  rage,  &c.,  mingling  himself  among  these  humonis.  This  is  that  which  Tertnl- 
lian  avers,  Corponbus  injligunt  acerbos  casus,  animieque  repentinos,  membra  distor- 
quent,  occults  repentes,  &c.  and  which  Lemnius  goes  about  to  prove,  Immiscent  se 
tnali  GenU  prmtis  humoribus,  aique  atra  hili,  &c.     And  "Jason  Pratensis,  "  that  the 
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devil,  being  a  slender  Incomprehensible  spirit,  can  easily  insinuate  and  wind  himself 
into  imman  bodies,  and  cunningly  couched  in  our  bowels  vitiate  our  healths,  terrify 
our  soula  with  fearful  dreams,  and  shake  our  minds  with  furies."  And  in  another 
place,  "  These  unclean  spirits  settled  in  our  bodies,  and  now  mixed  with  our  melan- 
choly humours,  do  triumph  as  it  were,  and  sport  themselves  as  in  another  heaven." 
Thus  lie  argues,  and  that  they  go  in  and  out  of  our  bodies,  as  bees  do  in  a  hive, 
and  so  ptovoke  and  tempt  us  as  they  perceive  our  temperature  inclined  of  itself,  and 
most  apt  to  be  deluded.  "^Agrippa  and  '^Lavater  are  persuaded,  that  this  humour 
invites  the  devil  to  it,  wheresoever  it  is  in  extremity,  and  of  all  other,  melancholy 
persons  are  most  subject  to  diabolical  temptations  and  illusions,  and  most  apt  to  en- 
tertain them,  and  the  Devil  best  able  to  work  upon  them.  But  whether  by  obsession, 
or  possession,  or  otherwise,  I  will  not  determine ;  'tis  a  difficult  question.  Delrio 
the  Jesuit,  Tom.  3.  lib.  6.  Springer  and  his  colleague,  mall,  malef.  Pet.  Thyreus  the 
Jesuit,  lib.  de  damoidads^  de  lods  infesiis,  de  Terrijicaliordbua  noctumis,  Hieroni- 
mus  Mengus  Flagel,  dam.  and  others  of  tlmt  rank  of  pontifical  writers,  it  seems,  by 
iheir  exorcisms  and  conjurations  approve  of  it,  having  forged  many  stories  to  that 
purpose.  A  nun  did  eat  a  lettuce  ^without  grace,  or  signing  it  with  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  and  was  instantly  possessed.  Durand.  lib.  6.  Rafionall.  c.  86.  numh.  8.  relates 
that  he  saw  a  wench  possessed  in  Bononia  with  two  devils,  by  eating  an  unhallowed 
pomegranate,  as  she  did  afterwards  confess,  when  she  was  cured  by  exorcisms.  And 
therefore  our  Papists  do  sign  themselves  so  often  with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  JV"e  die- 
mon  ingredi  omit,  and  exorcise  all  maimer  of  meats,  as  being  unclean  or  accursed 
otherwise,  as  Bellarmine  defends.  Many  such  stories  1  find  amongst  pontifical  writ- 
ers, to  prove  their  assertions,  let  them  free  their  own  credits  ;  some  few  1  will  recite 
in  this  kind  out  of  moat  approved  physicians.  Cornelius  Gemma,  lib.  2.  de  not.  mi- 
rac.  c.  4.  relates  of  a  young  maid,  called  Kalherine  Gualter,  a  cooper's  daughter,  An. 
1571.  that  had  such  strange  passions  and  convulsions,  tliree  men  could  not  some- 
times hold  her;  she  purged  a  live  eel,  which  he  saw,  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  and 
touched  it  himself;  but  the  eel  afterwards  vanished ;  she  vomited  some  twenty-fonr 
pounds  of  fulsome  stuff  of  all  colours,  twice  a  day  for  fourteen  days  ;  and  after  that 
she  voided  great  balls  of  hair,  peices  of  wood,  pigeon's  dung,  parchment,  goose  dung, 
coals ;  and  after  them  two  pounds  of  pure  blood,  and  then  again  coals  and  stones,  of 
which  some  had  inscriptions  bigger  than  a  walnut,  some  of  them  pieces  of  glass, 
brass,  8tc.  besides  paroxysms  of  laughing,  weeping  and  ecstasies,  &c.  Et  Jioc  {inguil^ 
cum  iwrore  vidi,  this  I  saw  with  horror.  They  could  do  no  good  on  her  by  physic, 
but  left  her  to  the  clergy.  Marcellus  Douatua,  lib.  3.  c.  1.  de  tned.  mirab.  hath  such 
another  story  of  a  country  fellow,  that  had  four  knives  in  hia  belly,  Imtar  seme  den- 
taios,  indented  like  a  saw,  every  one  a  span  long,  and  a  wreath  of  hair  like  a  globe, 
with  much  baggage  of  like  sort,  wonderful  to  behold  :  how  it  should  come  into  his 
guts,  he  concludes,  Certe  non  alio  quant  dmmoms  astuiid  et  dolo,  (could  aararedly 
only  have  been  through  the  artifice  of  the  devil),  Langius,  Epist.  med.  lib.  I.  Epi^. 
38.  hath  many  relations  to  this  eflecf,  and  so  hath  Christopheras  a  Vega :  Wierus, 
Skenldus,  Scribonius,  all  agree  that  they  are  done  by  the  aublilty  and  illusion  of  the 
devil.  If  you  shall  ask  a  reason  of  this,  'tis  to  exercise  our  patience;  for  as  "Ter- 
tuUian  holds,  Virtus  iron  est  virtus,  nisi  comparem  habet  aliquem,  in  quo  superando 
vim  suam  oslendat  'tis  to  try  us  and  our  faith,  'lis  for  our  oflencea,  and  for  the  pun- 
ishment of  our  sina,  by  God's  pcTmissiou  they  do  it,  Camifices  vindietis  jrtslie  Dei, 
as  ^Tolasanus  styles  tliem.  Executioners  of  his  will;  or  rather  as  David,  Ps.  78.  ver.  49. 
"  He  cast  upon  them  the  fierceness  of  his  anger,  indignation,  wrath,  and  vexation, 
by  sending  out  of  evil  angels :  so  did  he  afflict  Job,  Saul,  the  Lunatics  and  dfemoniacal 
persons  whom  Christ  cured,  MaL  jv.  8.  Luke  iv.  ll.Lnkexiii.  Mark  ix.Tobit.viii.  3, 
Slc.  This,  1  say,  happeneth  for  a  punishment  of  sin,  for  their  want  of  faith,  incredu- 
lity, weakness,  distrust,  &c. 

"Lib,  1.  cap.  O.occuU.  Philos.  pan  I.  cap.  I.  de  |  demons  objessa,  dia).         ="Greg.  pag,  c,  9.        E'Pa- 
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SuBSECT.  I[J. —  Of  Witchas  and  Magicians,  how  they  cause  Melanchohj. 

ToET  have  heard  what  the  devil  can  do  of  himself,  now  you  shall  hearwhat  he  can 
perform  by  his  instrumenls,  who  are  many  times  worse  (if  it  be  possible)  than  he 
himself,  and  to  satisfy  their  revenge  and  lust  cause  more  mischief,  Malla  enim  mala 
nim  egisset  demion,  nisi  provocatus  a  sagis,  as  ^Erastus  thinks ;  much  harm  had 
never  been  done,  had  he  not  been  provoked  by  witches  to  it.  He  had  not  appeared 
in  Samuel's  shape,  if  the  Wilch  of  Eodor  had  let  him  alone ;  or  represented  those 
serpents  in  Pharaoh's  presence,  had  not  the  magicians  urged  him  unto  it ;  JVec  morhos 
vel  hominibus,  vel  brutia  inftigeret  (Erastus  maintains)  si  sagce  quiescerent ;  men  and 
cattle  might  go  free,  if  the  witches  would  let  him  alone.  Many  deny  witches  &i  all, 
or  if  there  be  any  they  can  do  no  harm ;  of  this  opinion  is  Wierus,  lib.  3.  cap.  53.  de 
prcesiig.  dism.  Austin  Lerchemer  a  Dutch  writer,  Biarmanus,  Ewichius,  Euwaldus, 
our  countryman  Scot ;  with  him  in"  Horace, 

"  SomtiLa,  terrores  Ma|i™e,  miracula,  enga>,  I        oJ^'.o^JeMwr^vl^todlrd'r'l^'  »cl"mes 

'°'''""'  I        The  nlBhily  Boblin,  ami  snthanling  spell  1 

Tbey  laugh  at  all  such  stories ;  but  on  the  contrary  are  most  lawyers,  divines,  phy- 
sicians, philosophers,  Austin,  Heromgius,  Dansus,  Chytraeus,  Zanchius,  Aretius, 
fee.  Delrio,  Springer,  "  Niderius,  lib.  5.  Fomicar.  Guiatins,  Bartolua,  consit  8.  torn.  1. 
Bodine,  dcemoniant.  lib  3.  cap.  8.  Godelman,  Damhoderius,  &c,  Paracelsus,  Erastus, 
Scribanius,  Camerarius,  &c.  The  parties  by  whom  the  devil  deals,  may  be  reduced 
to  these  two,  such  as  command  him  in  show  at  least,  as  conjurors,  and  magicians, 
whose  detestable  and  horrid  mysteries  are  contained  in  their  book  called  "^Arbatell; 
dixraonis  eitm  adoocaii  prasto  sunt,  seque  exorcisms  el  conjuratiombus  quasi  cogi 
palimti«r,  ut  miserum  magorum  genus,  mi  impietate  detineant.  Or  snch  as  are  com- 
manded, as  witches,  that  deal  ex  parte  implicUS,  or  explicite,  as  the  "king  hath  well 
defined ;  many  subdivisions  there  are,  and  many  several  species  of  sorcerers,  witches, 
enchanters,  charmers,  &c.  They  haye  been  tolerated  heretofore  some  of  them ;  and 
.  magic  hath  been  publicly  professed  in  former  times,  in  °' Salamanca,  ™  Cracow,  and 
other  places,  though  after  censured  by  several  ^Universities,  and  now  generally  con- 
tradicted, though  practised  by  some  still,  maintained  and  excused,  Tanquam  res  se- 
ereta  guis  mm  nisi  itiris  magnis  et  peculiari  benejicio  de  Ca^lo  instmctis  commtmicatur 
(I  use  "Bcesartus  his  words)  and  so  far  approved  by  some  princes,  Ut  mkil  ausi  ag- 
gredi  in  polUids,  in  sacris,  in  cmsiliis,  sine  eorum  arbitrio  ;  they  consult  still  with 
them,  and  dare  indeed  do  nothing  without  their  advice.  Nero  and  Heliogabalus, 
Maxentius,  and  Julianus  Aposlat^  were  never  so  much  addicted  to  magic  of  old,  as 
some  of  our  modern  princes  and  popes  themselves  are  aow-a-days.  Erricua,  King 
of  Sweden,  had  an  "enchanted  cap,  by  virtue  of  which,  and  some  magical  mur- 
mur or  whispering  terms,  he  could  command  spirits,  trouble  the  air,  and  malte  the 
wind  stand  which  way  he  would,  insomuch  that  when  there  was  any  great  wind  or 
storm,  the  common  people  were  wont  to  say,  the  king  now  had  on  his  conjuring  cap. 
But  such  examples  are  infinite.  That  which  ihey  can  do,  is  as  much  almost  as  the 
devil  himself,  who  -is  still  ready  to  satisfy  their  desires,  to  oblige  them  the  more  unto 
him.  They  can  cause  tempests,  storms,  which  is  familiarly  practised  by  witches  in 
Norway,  Iceland,  as  I  have  proved.  They  can  make  friends  enemies,  anti  enemies 
friends  by  phOters ;  '^  TVrpes  amores  conciliari,  enforce  love,  tell  any  man  where  his 
friends  are,  about  what  employed,  though  in  the  most  remote  places ;  and  if  they 
will,  ""bring  their  sweethearts  to  them  bynight,  upon  a  goat's  back  flymg  m  the 
air."  Sigismnnd  Scheretzius,  part.  1.  cap.  9.  de  sped,  reports  confidently,  that  lie 
conferred  with  sundry  such,  that  had  been  so  carried  many  miles,  and  that  he  heard 
witches  themselves  confess  as  much;  hurt  and  infect  men  and  beasts,  vines,  coin, 
cattle,  plants,  make  women  abortive,  no 
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apt  and  vinable,  marriei3  and  unmarried,  fifty  several  ways,  saiih  Bodiae,  lib.  2.  e.  2. 
fly  in  the  air,  meet  when  and  where  they  will,  aa  Cicogna  proves,  and  Lavat.  de  spec, 
part.  2.  c.  17.  "steal  young  children  out  of  their  cradles,  mmisterio  damonwn,  and 
put  deformed  in  their  rooms,  which  we  call  changelings,"  saith  ^'Scheretzius,  pari.  1. 
c.  6.  make  men  victorious,  fortunate,  eloquent;  and  therefore  in  those  ancient  mono- 
machiesand  combats  they  were  searched  of  old,  *' they  had  no  magical  charms;  they 
can  make  "stick  frees,  such  as  shall  endure  a  rapier's  point,  musket  shot,  and  never 
be  woimded :  of  which  read  more  in  Boissardus,  cap.  6.  de  MagiS,  the  manner  of 
the  adjuration,  and  by  whom  'tis  made,  where  and  how  to  be  used  in  es^ediikmihus 
helUcis,  praUis,  duetlis,  £ic.,  with  many  peculiar  instances  and  examples ;  they  can 
walk  in  fiery  furnaces,  make  men  feel  no  pain  on  the  rack,  ant  alias  lorturas  senlire ; 
they  can  stanch  blood,  "represent  dead  men's  shapes,  alter  and  turn  themselves  and 
others  into  several  forms,  at  their  pleasures.  '"Agaberta,  a  famous  witch  in  Lapland, 
would  do  as  much  publicly  to  all  apeclators,  Modo  Pusitla,  modo  anus,  modo  procera 
Tit  quercus,  modo  vacca,  avis,  coluber,  &c.  How  young,  now  old,  high,  low,  like  a 
cow,  like  a  bin],  a. snake,  and  what  not  ?  She  could  represent  to  otliers  what  forma 
they  most  desired  to  see,  show  them  friends  absent,  reveal  secrets,  maximd  omnium 
admiratione,  &c.  And  yet  for  all  this  subtjlty  of  theirs,  as  Lipsius  well  observes, 
Physiolog,  Stoicor.  lib.  1.  cap.  17.  neither  these  magicians  nor  devils  themselves  can 
take  away  gold  or  letters  out  of  mine  or  Crassus'  chest,  ei  Clienielis  suis  largiri,  for 
they  are  base,  poor,  contemptible  fellows  moat  part;  as  "Bodine  notes,  they  can 
do  nothing  in  thtdicum  decreta  out  pisnas,  in  regum  concilia  vel  arcana,  nihil  in  rem 
Tmmmariam,  ojtf  thesauros.,  they  cannot  give  money  to  their  clients,  alter  judges'"  de- 
crees, or  councils  of  kings,  these  mimiii  Genu  cannot  do  it,  altiores  Genii  hoc  sihi 
adserv&runt,  the  higher  powers  reserve  these  things  to  themselves.  Now  and  then 
peradventure  there  may  be  some  more  famous  magicians  like  Simon  Magns,  "Apol- 
lonius  Tyaneus,  Pasetes,  Jamblicus,  '"Odo  de  Stellis,  that  for  a  time  can  build  castles 
in  the  air,  represent  armies,  &c.,  as  they  are  "  said  to  have  done,  command  wealth 
and  treasure,  feed  thousands  with  all  variety  of  meals  upon  a  sudden,  protect  them- 
selves and  their  followers  from  all  princes'  persecutions,  by  removing  from  place  to 
place  in  an  instant,  reveal  secrets,  future  eveata,  tell  what  is  done  in  far  countries, 
make  them  appear  that  died  long  since,  and  do  many  such  miracles,  to  the  world's 
terror,  admiration  and  opinion  of  deity  to  themselves,  yet  the  devil  forsakes  them  at 
last,  they  come  to  wicked  ends,  and  raro  ant  nunquam  such  impostors  are  to  be 
found.  The  vulgar  sort  of  them  can  work  no  such  feats.  But  to  my  purpose,  they 
can,  last  of  all,  cure  and  cause  most  diseases  to  such  as  they  love  or  hate,  and  this 
of  "melancholy  amongst  tlie  rest.  Paracelsus,  Tom.  4.  demorhis  amentiunif  Tract.  1. 
in  express  words  affirms ;  Multi  fascinantur  in  melancJwMam,  many  are  bewitched 
into  melancholy,  out  of  his  expenence.  The  same  saith  Danteus,  lib.  3.  de  sortiariis. 
Vidi,  inquit,  qui  Melancholicos  morbos  gravisdmos  induxerunt :  I  have  seen  those 
that  have  caused  melancholy  ii\  the  most  grievous  manner,  ''dried  up  women's  paps, 
cured  gout,  palsy ;  this  and  apoplexy,  falling  sickness,  which  no  physic  could  help, 
sola  iaefu,  by  touch  alone.  Euhmd  in  his  3  Cent.  Cura  9 1 .  gives  an  instance  of  one 
David  Helde,  a  young  man,  who  by  eating  cakes  which  a  witch  gave  him,  mox  deli- 
rare  ccRpit,  began  to  dote  on  a  sudden,  and  was  jnstanlly  mad ;  F.  H.  D.  in  "Hildea- 
heim,  consulted  about  a  melancholy  man,  thought  his  disease  was  partly  magical,  and 
partly  natural,  because  he  vomited  pieces  of  iron  and  lead,  and  spake  such  languages 
as  he  had  never  been  taught ;  but  such  examples  are  common  in  Scribanius,  Hercules 
de  SaxoniS,  and  others.  The  means  by  which  they  work  are  usually  charms,  images, 
as  that  in  Heclor  Beethius  of  King  Duffe ;  characters  stamped  of  sundry  metals,  and 
at  such  and  such  constellations,  knots,  amulets,  words,  philters,  &c.,  which  generally 
make  the  parties  affected,  melancholy ;  as  "  Mdnavius  discourseth  at  large  in  an  epistlo 
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of  his  to  Acolsiiis,  giving  instance  in  a  Bohemian  haron  that  was  bo  troubled  by  a 
philter  taken.  Not  that  there  ia  any  power  at  all  in  those  spells,  charms,  characters, 
and  barbarous  words ;  but  that  the  devil  doth  use  such  means  to  delude  them.  Vt 
Jideles  imJe  magos  (saith  "'Libaniua)  in  ojicio  retineat,  turn  in  consortium  malefacto- 
rum  vocet. 


ScBSECT.  IV, — Stars  a 


Signs  from  Physiognomy,  Metoposcopy,  Chiromancy. 


Natural  causes  are  either  primary  and  universal,  or  secondary  and  more  particu- 
lar. Primary  causes  are  the  heavens,  planets,  stars,  &c.,  by  their  inflnenco  (as  our 
astrologers  hold)  producing  this  and  such  like  effects.  I  will  not  here  stand  to  dis- 
cuss obiter,  whether  stars  he  causes,  or  signs ;  or  to  apologise  for  judical  astrology. 
If  either  Sexlus  Empericus,  Picus  Mirandula,  Sextus  ab  Heminga,  Pererius,  Erastus, 
Chamhei's,  &c.,  have  so  far  prevailed  with  any  man,  that  he  will  attribute  no  virtue 
at  all  to  the  heavens,  or  to  sun,  or  moon,  more  than  he  doth  to  their  signs  at  an  inn- 
keeper's post,  or  tradesman's  shop,  or  generaOy  condemn  all  such  astrological  apho- 
risms approved  by  experience :  I  refer  him  to  Bellantius,  PirovSnus,  Marascallerus, 
Goclenius,  Sir  Christopher  Heidon,  &e.  If  thou  shall  ask  me  what  I  think,  I  must 
answer,  nam  et  doctis  Usee  erroribus  versatus  sum,  (for  I  am  conversant  with  these 
learned  errors,)  they  do  incline,  but  not  compel;  no  necessity  at  all :  ^agunl  non 
eogunt :  and  so  gently  incline,  that  a  wise  man  may  resist  them ;  sapiens  dominaHtur 
astris :  they  rule  us,  but  God  rules  them.  All  this  (methinks)  "Joh.  de  Indag^ne 
hath  comprised  in  brief,  Quceris  a  me  quantum  in  nobis  operantur  aslra  f  Slc.  "  Wilt 
thou  know  how  tar  the  stars  work  upon  us  f  I  say  they  do  but  incline,  and  that  so 
gently,  that  if  we  will  be  ruled  by  reason,  they  have  no  power  over  us  ;  but  if  we 
follow  our  own  nature,  and  be  led  by  sense,  they  do  as  much  in  us  as  in  brute  beasts, 
and  we  are  no  better."  So  that,  I  hope,  I  may  justly  conclude  with  "  Cajetan,  C(e- 
lum  est  vehicttlum  divinie  mrtutis,  Stc,  that  the  heaven  is  God's  instrument,  by  me- 
diation of  which  he  governs  and  disposeth  these  elementary  bodies ;  or  a  great  bonk, 
whose  letters  are  the  stars,  (as  one  calls  it,)  wherein  are  written  many  strange  things 
for  such  as  can  read,  '^"or  an  excellent  harp,  made  by  an  eminent  workman,  on 
which,  he  that  can  but  play,  will  make  most  admirable  music."    But  to  the  purpose. 

^Taracelsus  is  of  opinion,  "  that  a  physician  without  the  knowledge  of  stars  can 
neither  understand  the  cause  or  cure  of  any  disease,  either  6f  this  or  gout,  not  so 
much  as  toothache ;  except  he  see  the  peculiar  geniture  and  scheme  of  the  party  ef- 
fected." And  for  this  proper  malady,  he  will  have  the  principal  and  primary  cause 
of  it  proceed  from  the  heaven,  ascribing  more  to  stars  than  humours,  ^'"and  that  the 
constellation  alone  many  times  produceth  melancholy,  all  other  causes  set  apart." 
He  gives  instance  in  lunatic  persons,  that  are  deprived  of  their  wits  by  the  moon's 
motion -,  and  in  another  place  refers  all  to  the  ascendant,  and  will  have  the  true  and 
chief  cause  of  it  to  be  sought  from  the  stars.  Neither  is  it  his  opinion  only,  but  of 
many  Galenists  and  philosophers,  though  they  do  not  so  peremptorily  maintain  as 
much.  "This  variety  of  melancholy  symptoms  proceeds  from  the  stars,"  saith 
•^Melanclhon :  the  most  generous  melancholy,  as  that  of  Augustus,  comes  from  the 
conjunction  of  Saturn  and  Jupiter  in  IJbra  :  the  bad,  as  that  of  Catiline's,  from  the 
meeting  of  Saturn  and  the  moon  ia  Scorpio.  Jovianns  Pontanus,  ia  his  tenth  book, 
and  thirteenth  chapter  de  rebus  ecelestibus,  discourseth  to  this  purpose  at  large,  Ea; 
alrd  bile  varit  generantur  morhi,  &c.,  ^^"many  diseases  proceed  from  black  choler, 
as  it  shall  be  hot  or  cold ;  and  though  it  be  cold  in  its  own  nature,  yet  it  is  apt  to  be 
heated,  as  water  may  be  made  to  boil,  and  bum  as  bad  as  fire ;  or  made  cold  as  ice ; 
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and  thence  proceed  such  variety  of  symptoms,  some  mad,  some  solitary,  some  laugh, 
some  rage,"  &,c.  The  cause  of  all  which  inlempei-ance  he  will  have  chiciiy  and  pri- 
marily proceed  from  the  heavens,  ""from  the  position  of  Mars,  Saturn,  and  Mercury." 
His  aphorisms  be  these,  ^"Mercury  in  any  genitnre, if  he  shall  be  found  in  Virgo,  or 
Pisces  his  opposite  sign,  and  that  m  the  horoscope,  irradiated  by  those  quartile  aspects 
of  Saturn  or  Mars,  the  child  shall  be  mad  or  melancholy."  Again,  ""'He  that  shall 
have  Saturn  and  Mars,  the  one  culminating,  the  other  in  the  fourth  house,  when  he 
shall  be  bom,  shall  be  melancholy,  of  which  he  shall  be  cured  in  time,  if  Mercury 
behold  them.  ™If  the  moon  be  in  conjunction  or  opposition  at  the  birth  time  with 
the  sun,  Saturn,  or  Mats,  or  inaquavtile  aspect  with  them,  (e  ladla  cisli  foco,  Leovitius 
adds,)  many  diseases  are  signified,  especially  the  head  and  brain  is  like  to  he  misaf- 
fecled  with  pernicious  humours,  to  be  melancholy,  lunatic,  or  mad,"  Cardan  adds, 
quartA  lund  natos,  eclipses,  earthquakes.  Garcteus  and  Leovitius  will  have  the  chief 
judgment  to  he  taken  from  the  lord  of  the  geniture,  or  where  there  is  an  aspect  be- 
tween the  moon  and  Mercury,  and  neither  behold  the  horoscope,  or  Saturn  and  Mars 
shall  be  lord  of  the  present  conjunction  or  opposition  in  Sagittarius  or  Pisces,  of  the 
sun  or  moon,  such  persons  are  commonly  epUeptic,  dote,  deemoniacal,  melancholy : 
but  see  more  of  these  aphorisms  in  the  {djove-named  Pontanus.  Garcseus,  cap.  23. 
de  Jud.  genitiir.  Sehoner.  lib.  I.  cap.  8,  which  he  hath  gathered  out  of  "Ptolemy, 
Albuhater,  and  some  other  Arabians,  Junctine,  Ranzovius,  Lindhout,  Origen,  &,c.  But 
these  men  you  will  reject  peradventure,  as  astrologeiis,  and  therefore  partial  judges; 
then  hear  the  testimony  of  physicians,  Galenists  ^emselves.  "Carto  confesseth  the 
influence  of  stars  to  have  a  great  hand  to  this  peculiar  disease,  so  doth  Jason  Praten- 
sis,  Lonicerius  prcefat.  de  MpopleTiA,  Ficinus,  Femelius,  fe.c,  "P.  Cnemander  ac- 
knowledgeth  the  stare  an  universal  cause,  the  particular  irom  parents,  and  the  use  of 
the  six  non-natural  tilings.  Baptista  Port.  mag.  I  1.  c.  10,  13,  15,  will  have  them 
causes  to  every  particular  individiMm.  Instances  and  examples,  to  evince  the  truth  of 
those  aphorisms,  are  common  amongst  those  astrologian  treatises.  Cardan,  in  his  tliirty- 
seventh  geniture,  gives  instance  in  Matth.  Bolognius.  Camerar.  hor.  natalU.  centuf.  7. 
genU.  6.  ef  7.  of  Daniel  Gare,  and  others ;  but  see  Garcgeus,  cap.  33.  Luc.  Gauricus, 
TVact.  6.  de  Azemenis,  &c.  T!ie  time  of  this  melancholy  is,  when  the  sisnificators 
of  any  geniture  are  directed  according  to  art,  as  the  hor ;  moon,  hylecTi,  &c.  to 
the  hostile  beams  or  terms  of  h  and  o^  especially,  or  any  fixed  star  of  their  nature, 
or  if  l!  by  his  revolution  or  fransifus,  shall  offend  any  of  those  radical  promissors 
in  the  geniture. 

Other  signs  there  arc  taken  from  physiognomy,  metoposcopy,  chiromancy,  which 
because  Job.  de  Indagine,  and  Rotman,  the  landgrave  of  Hesse  his  mathematician, 
not  long  since  in  his  Chiromancy ;  Baptista  Porta,  in  his  celestial  Physiognomy, 
have  proved  to  hold  great  affinity  with  astrology,  to  satisfy  the  ciu'ious,  I  am  the 
more  willing  to  insert. 

The  general  notions  "  pliysiognomers  give,  be  these ;  "  black  colour  argues  natural 
melancholy;  so  doth  leanness,  hirsuteness,  broad  veins,  much  hair  on  the  brows," 
saith  '^Gratanarolus,  cap.  7,  and  a  litUe  head,  out  of  Aristotle,  high  sanguine,  red 
colour,  shows  head  melancholy ;  they  that  stutter  and  are  bald,  will  be  soonest  me- 
lancholy, (as  Avicenna  supposeth,)  by  reason  of  the  dryness  of  their  brains ;  hut  he 
that  will  know  more  of  the  several  signs  of  humour  and  wits  out  of  physiognomy, 
Jet  him  consult  with  old  Adaniantus  and  Polemus,  that  comment,  or  rather  para- 
phrase upon  Aristotle's  Physiognomy,  Baptista  Porla's  four  pleasant  books,  Michael 
Scot  de  secreHs  naturae,  John  de  hidagine,  Montaltus,  Antony  Zara.  anal,  ingeniorvm, 
sect.  1.  memb.  13.  et  lib.  4, 

Chiromancy  hath  these  aphorisms  to  foretel  melancholy.    Tasneir.  lib.  5.  cap.  2, 
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who  hath  comprehendetl  the  sum  of  John  de  Iiidagiiie :  Tri(Tassu3,  Corvinus,  and 
others  in  his  book,  ihua  hath  it;  ''"The  Saturniae  line  going  from  the  raacetta 
through  (he  hand,  to  Saturn's  moiinf,  and  there  intersected  by  certain  htile  lines, 
argues  melancholy ;  so  if  the  vital  and  natural  make  an  acute  angle,  Aphorism  100, 
The  saturnine,  epatic,  and  natural  lines,  malting  a  gross  triangle  in  the  hand,  argue 
as  much ;"  which  Goclenius,  cap.  5.  Cliiros,  repeats  verbatim  out  of  him.  In  general 
fliey  conclude  all)  that  if  Saturn's  mount  be  full  of  many  small  lines  and  intersec- 
tions, ""such  men  are  most  part  melancholy,  miserable  and  fiill  of  diaquietness, 
care  and  trouble,  continually  vexed  with  anxious  and  hitter  thoughts,  always  sor- 
rowful, fearfiil,  auspicious;  they  delight  in  husbandry,  buildings,  pools,  marshes, 
springs,  woods,  walks,"  &c.  Thaddseus  Haggesius,  in  his  Metoposcopia,  hath  cerr 
lain  aphorisms  derived  from  Saturn's  lines  in  the  forehead,  by  which  he  collecta  a 
melancholy  disposition  ;  and  "Baptista  Porta  makes  observations  from  those  ofher 
parts  of  the  body,  as  if  a  spot  be  over  the  spleen ;  ""  or  in  the  nails ;  if  it  appear 
bhck,  it  signifieth  much  care,  grief,  contention,  and  melancholy ;"  the  reaaon  he 
refers  to  the  humours,  and  gives  instance  in  himself,  that  for  seven  years  space  he 
had  such  black  spots  in  his  nails,  and  all  that  while  was  in  perpetual  laW'Suits,  con- 
troversies for  his  inheritance,  fear,  loss  of  honour,  banishment,  grief,  care,  &.C.  and 
when  his  miseries  ended,  the  black  spots  vanished.  Cardan,  in  his  book  de  lihris 
propriis,  teJls  such  a  atory  of  his  own  person,  that  a  litde  before  his  son's  death,  he 
had  a  black  spot,  which  appeared  in  one  of  his  nails ;  and  dilated  itself  as  he  carae 
nearer  to  his  end.  But  I  am  over  tedious  in  these  toya,  which  howsoever,  in  some 
men's  too  severe  cenaures,  they  may  be  held  absurd  and  ridiculous,  1  am  the  bolder 
to  insert,  as  not  borrowed  from  circumforanean  rogues  and  gipsies,  but  out  of  the 
writings  of  worthy  philosophers  and  physicians,  yet  living  some  of  them,  and  reli- 
^ous  professors  in  iamous  universities,  who  are  able  to  patronize  that  which  they 
have  said,  and  vindicate  themselves  from  all  cavillers  and  ignorant  persons. 

SuBSEOT.  v. — Old  age  a  cause. 

Seconbaey  peculiar  causes  efficient,  so  called  in  respect  of  the  otlier  precedent, 
are  either  coiigenittE,  interncB,  innata,  as  they  term  them,  inward,  innate,  inbred ;  or 
else  outward  and  adventitious,  which  happen  to  us  after  we  are  born  :  congenite  or 
torn  with  us,  are  either  natural,  as  old  age,  or  prater  nat'^ram  (as  ^Femelius  calls 
it)  that  diatemperature,  which  we  have  from  our  parent's  seed,  it  being  an  hereditary 
disease.  The  first  of  these,  which  is  natural  to  all,  and  which  no  man  livmg  can 
avoid,  is  "  old  age,  which  being  cold  and  dry,  and  of  the  same  quality  as  melancholy 
is,  must  needs  cause  it,  by  diminution  of  spirits  and  substance,  and  increasing  of 
adust  humours ;  therefore  ^Melancthon  avers  out  of  Aristotle,  as  an  undoubted  truth, 
Senes pJerunque  delirasse  in  senecla,  that  old  men  familiarly  dole,  oh  airam  hilem, 
for  black  choler,  which  is  then  superabundant  in  them :  and  Rhasis,  that  Arabian 
physician,  in  his  Cont.ii&.  Leap.  9,  calls  it  "^"a  necessary  and  inseparable  accident," 
to  all  old  and  decrepit  persons.  After  seventy  years  (as  the  Psalmist  aaith)  ""  all  is 
trouble  and  sorrow;"  and  common  experience  confirms  the  truth  of  it  in  weak  and 
old  persons,  especially  such  as  have  lived  in  action  all  their  lives,  had  great  employ- 
ment, much  huaineas,  much  command,  and  many  servants  to  oversee,  and  leave  off 
em  ahrupto ;  as  "  Charles  flie  Fifth  did  to  King  Phdip,  resign  up  all  on  a  sudden ;  they 
are  overcome  with  melancholy  in  an  instant :  or  if  they  do  continue  in  such  courses, 
they  dote  at  last,  {senex  his  pmr,)  and  are  not  able  to  manage  their  estates  through 
common  infirmities  incident  in  their  age ;  full  of  ache,  son'ow  and  grief,  children  again, 
dizzards,  they  carle  many  times  as  tiiey  sit,  and  talk  to  themselves,  they  are  angry, 
waspish,  displeased  with  every  tMng,  "  suspicious  of  all,  wayward,  covetous,  hard 
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{saitii  Tully,)  self-ivilled,  superstitious,  self-conceited,  braggera  and  admirers  of  them- 
selves," as  "Balthasar  C^slalio  haUl  truly  noted  of  them.  This  natural  infirmity  is 
most  eminent  in  old  women,  and  such  as  are  poor,  solitary,  live  in  most  base  esteem 
and  beggary,  or  such  as  are  witches ;  insomuch  that  Wierus,  Baptista  Porta,  Ulricus 
Molitor,  Edwicus,  do  refer  all  that  witches  are  said  to  do,  to  imagination  alone,  and 
this  humour  of  melancholy.  And  whereas  it  is  controverted,  whether  they  can  be- 
vitch  cattle  to  death,  ride  in  the  air  upon  a  coulstaff  out  of  a  chimney-top,  trans- 
form themselves  into  cats,  dogs,  &c.,  translate  boijies  from  place  to  place,  meet  in 
companies,  and  dance,  as  they  do,  or  have  carnal  copujation  with  tiie  devil,  they 
ascribe  all  to  this  redundant  melancholy,  which  domineers  in  them,  to  **somniferoua 
potions,  and  natural  causes,  the  devil's  policy.  JVom  Itedunt  omnino  (saith  Wierus) 
aut  qvid  mirum  facdunt.,  {de  Lamiis,  lib.  3.  cap.  36),  ut  ptUatur,  solam  vitiatam  hahevt 
jiliantasiam, ;  they  do  no  such  wonders  at  all,  only  their  '^brains  are  crazed.  *'"  They 
think  they  are  witches,  and  can  do  hurt,  but  do  not."  But  this  opinion  Eodine, 
Erastus,  Danteus,  Scribanius,  Sebastian  Michaelis,  Campanella  de  Sensu  rerum,  lib.  4. 
cap.  9.  "Daudinus  the  Jesuit,  lib.2.de  Mnimd  explode ;  "^Cicogna  confutes  at  large. 
That  witches  are  melancholy,  they  deny  not,  but  not  out  of  corrupt  phantasy  alone, 
so  to  delude  themselves  and  others,  or  to  produce  such  effects. 

SuBSECT.  VI. — Parents  a  cause  by  Propagation. 

That  other  inward  inbred  cause  of  Melancholy  is  our  temperature,  in  whole  or 
pari,  which  we  receive  from  our  parents,  which  "^Fernelius  calls  Prater  naluram, 
or  unnatural,  it  being  an  hereditary  disease;  for  as  he  justifies  ^ Quale  parentwn 
fnaxime  pairis  semen  obtigerU,  tales  evaduni  sijailares  spermaticaque  partes,  qjwcust- 
que  f.tiatn  morbo  Pater  quum  ge.nerat  feitetw,  cum  semine  tramfert  m  Prolem ;  such 
as  the  temperature  of  the  father  is,  such  is  the  son's,  and  look  what  disease  the 
fether  had  when  he  begot  him,  his  son  wOl  have  after  him ;  ""  and  is  as  well  inhe- 
ritor of  his  infirmities,  as  of  his  lands.  And  where  the  complexion  and  constitution 
of  the  father  is  corrupt,  there  (*sailh  Roger  Bacon)  the  complexion  and  constitution 
of  the  son  must  needs  be  corrupt,  and  so  the  corruption  is  derived  from  the  father 
to  the  son."  Wow  this  doth  not  so  much  appear  in  the  composition  of  the  body, 
according  to  that  of  Hippocrates,  ""in  habit,  proportion,  scars,  and  other  lineaments; 
but  iu  manners  and  conditions  of  the  mind.  El  patrum  in  natos  abeunt  cum  semine 
mores. 

Seleucus  had  an  anchor  on  his  thigh,  so  had  his  posterity,  as  Trogua  records, 
1- 15.  Lepidus,  in  Pliny  1. 7.  c.  17,  was  purblind,  so  was  his  son.  That  famous  femdy 
of  .flCnobarbi  were  known  of  old,  and  so  surnaraed  from  their  red  beards;  the  Aus- 
trian lip,  and  those  Indian  flat  noses  are  propagated,  the  Bavarian  chin,  and  goggle 
eyes  amongst  (he  Jews,  as  ^  Buxtotfius  observes ;  their  voice,  pace,  gesture,  looks,  are 
likewise  derived  with  all  the  rest  of  their  conditions  and  infirmities ;  such  a  mother, 
such  a  daughter;  their  very  ™  affections  Lemnius  contends  "to  follow  their  seed,  and 
the  malice  and  fc«d  conditions  of  children  are  many  times  wholly  to  be  imputed  to 
their  parents ;"  I  need  not  therefore  make  any  doubt  of  Melancholy,  but  that  it  is 
an  hereditary  disease.  ""Paracelsus  in  express  words  affirms  it,  lib.  de  morb.  amenr- 
tium  to.  4.  tr.  1 ;  so  dolli  'Crato  in  an  Epistle  of  his  to  Monavius.  So  doth  Bruno 
Seidelius  in  liis  book  de  morbo  incurah.  Montaltus  proves,  cap.  11,  out  of  Hippo- 
crates and  Plutarch,  that  such  hereditary  dispositions  are  frequent,  et  lianc  {inqvU) 
fieri  rear  ob  participatam  nielancholicam  intemperanliam  (speaking  of  a  patient)  1 
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think  he  became  so  by  participation  of  Melanclioly.  Daniel  Sennertus,  lib,  I.  part 
2.  cap.  9,  will  have  his  melancholy  constitution  derlyed  not  only  from  the  father  to 
the  son,  hut  to  the  whole  family  sometimes ;  Quandoqw  Mis  familiis  heredUad- 
vam, "  Forestus,  in  bia  medicinal  observations,  illustrates  this  point,  with  an  example 
of  a  merchant,  his  patient,  that  had  this  infirmity  by  inheritance ;  so  doth  Rodericua 
i  Foiiaeca,  torn.  i.  consul.  69,  by  an  instance  of  a  young  man  that  was  so  affected 
en  matre  melancholica,  had  a  mehncholy  mother,  et  viciu  melancholieo,  and  bad  diet 
together.  Ludovicus  Mercatns,  a  Spanish  physician,  in  that  excellent  Tract  which 
he  hath  lately  written  of  hereditary  diseases,  tom.  3.  oper.  lib.  5,  reckons  up  leprosy, 
as  those  'Galbots  in  Gascony,  hereditary  lepers,  pox,  stone,  gout,  epilepsy,  &.c. 
Amongst  the  rest,  this  and  madness  after  a  set  time  comea  to  many,  which  he  calls 
a  miraculous  thing  in  nature,  and  sticks  for  ever  to  them  as  an  incurable  habit.  And 
that  which  is  more  to  be  wondered  at,  it  skips  in  some  families  the  feither,  and  goes 
to  the  son,  '"  or  talces  every  otlier,  and  sometimes  every  third  in  a  lineal  descent, 
and  doth  not  always  produce  the  same,  but  some  like,  and  a  symbolizing  disease." 
These  secondary  causes  hence  derived,  are  commonly  so  powerful,  that  (as  'Wol- 
phius  holds)  sape  mutant  decreta  sidtrum,  they  do  often  alter  the  primary  causes, 
and  decrees  of  the  heavens.  For  these  reasons,  belike,  the  Church  and  common- 
wealth, human  and  Divine  laws,  have  conspired  to  avoid  hereditary  diseases,  forbid- 
ding such  marriages  as  are  any  whit  allied ;  and  as  Mercatua  adviseth  all  families  lo 
lake  such,  si  fieri  possit  qtue  masnme  distmU  natura,  and  to  make  choice  of  those 
that  are  most  differing  in  complexion  from  them ;  if  they  love  their  own,  and  respect 
the  common  good.  And  sure,  I  think,  it  hath  been  ordered  by  God's  especial  pro- 
vidence, that  in  all  ages  there  should  be  (as  usualiy  there  is)  once  in  °600  years,  a 
transmigration  of  nations,  to  amend  and  purify  their  blood,  as  we  alter  seed  upon 
our  land,  and  that  there  should  be  as  it  were  an  inundation  of  those  northern  Goths 
and  Vandals,  and  many  such  like  people  which  came  out  of  that  continent  of  Scan- 
dia  and  Sarmatia  (as  some  suppose)  and  over-ran,  as  a  deluge,  most  part  of  Europe 
and  Africa,  to  alter  for  our  good,  our  complexions,  which  were  much  defaced  with 
hereditary  infirmities,  which  by  our  lust  and  intemperance  we  had  contracted.  A 
sound  generation  of  strong  and  able  men  were  sent  amongst  us,  as  those  northern 
men  usually  are,  innocuous,  free  from  riot,  and  free  from  diseases ;  to  qualify  and 
make  us  as  those  poor  naked  Indians  are  generally  at  this  day;  and  those  about 
Brazil  (as  a  late  'writer  observes),  in  the  Isle  of  Maragnan,  free  from  all  hereditary 
diseases,  or  other  contagion,  whereas  without  help  of  physic  they  liye  commonly 
120  years  or  more,  as  in  the  Orcades  and  many  other  places.  Such  are  the  common 
effects  of  temperance  and  intemperance,  but  I  will  descend  to  particular,  and  show 
by  what  means,  and  by  whom  especially,  this  infirmity  is  derived  unto  us. 

KSi  ex  senitms  nati,  raro  sunt  firmi  temperamerUi,  old  men's  children  are  seldom 
of  a  good  temperament,  as  Scoltzius  supposeth,  consult.  177,  and  therefore  moat  apt 
to  this  disease ;  and  as  'Levinus  Lemnius  farther  adds,  old  men  beget  most  part 
wayward,  peevish,  sad,  melancholy  sons,  and  seldom  merry.  He  that  begets  a  child 
on  a  full  stomach,  will  either  have  a  sick  child,  or  a  crazed  aon  (as  'CariW  thinka), 
ccntradict.  med.  lib.  1.  contradict.  18,  or  if  the  parents  be  sick,  or  have  any  great 
pain  of  the  head,  or  megrim,  headache,  (Hieronimus  Wolfiua  "doth  instance  in  a 
child  of  Sebastian  Castalio's)  ;  if  a  drunken  man  get  a  child,  it  will  never  likely  have 
a  good  brain,  as  Gellius  argues,  lib.  13.  cap.  I.  Ebrii  gigmmt  Eirios,  one  drunkard 
b^ets  another,  aaith  "Plutarch,  symp.  lib.  1.  quest.  6,  whose  sentence  '^Lemnius 
approves,  I.  1.  c.  4.  Alsarius  Crutina,  Ben.  de  jwi  sU  med.  cent.  3.  fol.  182,  Ma- 
crobius,  lib.  1.  Avicenna,  lib.  3.  Fen.  21.  Tract  I,  cap.  8,  and  Aristotle  himself^ 
sect.  3,  proh.  4,  foolish,  drunken,  or  hair-brain  women,  most  pait  bring  forth  children 
like  imto  themselves,  morosos  et  languidos,  and  so  likewise  he  that  lies  with  a  men- 


turis  L«ovitiJ.  '  Bodin,  de  rep.  csp.  de  periodJa  rela.  I  suner  reDJetlonem  pegsln]iis.«tfitllnui  turn  giEDUnlii 
'Ctot.cllnsAl.«viire,CDpui;hiQii.iii£f»™7aga  u,  Ma-    au.  oiorbpsl  suol,  am  =ioli*i.  i'Dlol.pnefi 

iBgnan.  1611.  cap.  45,  Nemo  fete  BErotoa.  sano  omnes  Leovilo.  "  L,  de  ed.  liberlB.  I'De  occull.  ns 
«t  nibuslo  coipaie,  vlvum  innos.  ISO,  ua,  sine  Bfedl-  mir.  (etnnlentie  et  stDlids  mullerea  liberoa  pleruniqi 
clui.    Idem  Hectac  Boetblus  ds  ioaulis  Onhad.  el  1  pcvdaouni  siM  sltullee. 
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am  in  naviis  prmsertim  insectatur  '^  Lem- 
s  ineunti  ratlld  menstnii  decursus  ratione  habita  wee  ohservato  inier- 
t,  noxia,  pemiliosa^  concubitum  Huno  eaitialem  Oeo,  et  pe&- 
fiferum  vocat.  "Rodoricua  a  Castro  Lucitanus,  detestantwr  ad  umim  omTtes  medici, 
turn  et  quartd  land  conceptii  infmliees  plerumque  et  amenies,  deliri,  stolidi,  morbosi, 
hnpurlf  invaUdi,  tetra  Im  sordidi  minime  vitales,  ommbus  bonis  corporis  atque  animi 
destUuti :  ad  laborem  nati,  si  seTuores,  inguit  Etistathius,  ut  Hercules,  et  idii.  "Judai 
maxime  inseclanlur  fmdum  hunc,  el  immundimi  a^d  Christianos  Concubitum,  ut 
ilUcitum  abhorrcTit,  et  apud  suos  prohihent ;  et  quad  Chrisfitmi  toties  leprosi,  amefiiea, 
tot  morbili,  impetigines,  alphi,  psorce,  cutis  et  faciei  decolorationes,  tarn  multi  morbi 
epidemiei,  acer^,  et  ■uenenosi  sint,  in  hunc  immimdvm  concubitum  rejieiunt,  et  cru- 
deles  in  pignora  vacant,  qui  quartd  lunA  profluenie  h&c  memivm  Ulueie  cmtcubitum 
Imne  non  perlimrescunt.  Samnavit  olim  dioijut  Lex  et  nwrte  muletaeit  hujusntodi 
homines,  Lev.  18,  SO,  et  inde  nati,  siqui  deformes  out  nmtili,  pater  dilapidaius,  quod 
non  contlneret  ab  ''  irmnunda  muliere.  Gregorius  Magnus,  petenti  Augustino  ntmquid 
apud  "Britannos  hujusniodi  eoncuhitum  toleraret,  severe  prohihuit  viris  sais  turn 
misceri  fceminas  in  consueiis  suis  vtenstruis,  &c.  I  spare  to  English  this  which,  I 
have  said.  Another  cause  some  give,  iDordinate  diet,  as  if  a  man  eat  garlic,  onioas^ 
fast  oFermuch,  study  too  hard,  be  over-sorrowiiil,  dull,  heavy,  dejected  in  mind, 
perplexed  in  his  thoughts,  fearful,  &.C.,  "  their  children  (aaith  "Cardan  subtil,  lib.  18) 
will  be  much  subject  to  madness  and  melancholy ;  for  if  the  spirits  of  the  brain  be 
fusled,  or  misaffected  by  such  means,  at  such  a  time,  their  children  will  be  fusled  in 
the  brain ;  they  will  be  dull,  heavy,  timorous,  discontented  all  their  lives."  Some 
are  of  opinion,  and  maintain  that  paradox  or  problem,  that  wise  men  beget  com- 
monly fools;  Suidas  gives  instance  in  Arislarchus  the  Grammarian,  (Zuos  reliquit 
flios  Mristarcimm  et  Jiristaclumm^  aiabos  staltos;  and  which  "Erasmus  urgelh  in 
his  Moriit,  fools  beget  wise  men.  Card.  suU.  I.  13,  gives  this  cause,  QuonioM  spi- 
ritus  sapicTUum  ob  studium  resolvunlwr,  et  in  cerebrum  feruntur  a  corde  :  because 
their  natural  spirits  are  resolved  by  study,  and  turned  into  animal;  drawn  from  the 
heart,  and  those  other  parts  to  the  brain.  Lemnius  subscribes  to  that  of  Cardan,  and 
assigns  this  reason,  Quod  persolv ant  deUtum  langmde,  et  ohsciianler,  unde  fatus  a 
parenlum  generositate  desciaeii  :  they  pay  their  debt  (as  Paul  calls  it)  to  their  wives 
remissly,  by  which  means  their  children  are  weaklings,  and  many  times  idiots  and 
fools. 

Some  other  causes  are  given,  which  properly  pertain,  and  do  proceed  from  the 
mother :  if  she  be  over-dull,  heavy,  angry,  peevish,  discontented,  and  melancholy, 
not  only  at  the  time  of  conception,  but  even  all  the  while  she  carries  the  child  in 
her  womb  (saith  Femelius,  path.  1.  1,  11)  her  son  will,  be  so  likewise  affected,  and 
worse,  as  "Lemnius  adds,  1.  4.  c.  7,  if  she  grieve  overmuch,  be  disquieted,  or  by 
any  casualty  be  affrighted  and  terrified  by  some  fearful  object,  heard  or  seen,  she  en- 
dangers her  child,  and  spoils  the  temperature  of  it ;  for  the  strange  imagination  of  a 
woman  works  effectually  upon  lier  infent,  that  as  Baptista  Porta  proves,  Physiog. 
cmlestis  1.  5.  c.  2,  she  leaves  a  mark  upon  it,  which  is  most  especially  seen  in  such 
as  prodigiously  long  for  such  and  such  meats,  the  child  will  love  those  meats,  saith 
Feruelius,  and  be  addicted  to  like  humours  :  ^'"if  a  great-bellied  woman  see  a  hare, 
her  child  will  often  have  a  hate-lip,"  as  we  call  it.  Garcatis,  de  Judiciis  gemtura- 
rum,  cap.  33,  hath  a  memorable  example  of  one  Thomas  Nickell,  bom  in  the  city" 
of  Brandcburg,  I55J, '""  that  went  reeling  and  staggering  all  the  days  of  his  life,  as 
if  he  would  fell  to  the  ground,  because  his  mother  being  great  with  child  saw  a 
drunken  man  reeling  in  the  street.  Such  another  I  find  in  Martin  Wenrichius,  ctm. 
de  ortu  monstrorttm,  c.  17,  I  saw  (saith  he)  at  Wittenberg,  in  Germany,  a  citizen  that 
looked  like  a  carcass ;  I  asked  him  the  cause,  he  replied,'"  "  Hb  mother,  when  she 

i^Llb.  %.  c.  S.  de  occutl.  nnl.  nilr.     Good  MaHter    133.    mer.    Sncralas'    cbUdrtin    wen   tbal9.    Sabel. 
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bore  him  in  her  womb,  saw  a  carcass  by  chance,  and  was  so  sore  afFrighted  with  it, 
that  63:  eofostus  et  assimilates,  from  a  ghostly  impressioa  the  child  was  like  It" 

So  many  several  ways  ai'e  we  plagued  and  punished  for  our  fether's  defaults ;  in- 
somuch that  as  Femelius  truly  saith,  ""  It  is  the  greatest  part  of  our  felicity  to  he 
well  bom,  and  it  were  happy  for  human  Icind,  if  only  such  pai'cnls  as  are  sound  of 
body  and  raind  should  be  suffered  to  marry."  An  husbandman  will  sow  none  but 
the  best  and  choicest  seed  upon  his  land,  he  will  not  rear  a  bull  or  a  horse,  except 
he  be  right  shapcn  in  all  parts,  or  permit  him  to  cover  a  mare,  except  he  be  wdl 
assured  of  his  breed ;  we  make  choice  of  the  best  rams  for  our  sheep,  rear  the 
neatest  kine,  and  keep  the  best  dogs,  Quanta  id  diligentius  in  procreandis  Uberis 
observandum  ?  And  bow  careful  then  should  we  be  in  bfegetting  of  our  children  ?  In 
former  times  some  ^  countries  have  been  so  chary  in  this  behalf,  so  stem,  that  if  a  child 
were  crooked  or  deformed  in  body  or  mind,  they  made  him  away;  so  did  the  Indians 
of  old  by  the  relation  of  Curlius,  and  many  other  well-governed  commonwealths, 
according  to  the  discipline  of  those  times.  Heretofore  in  Scotland,  saith  ^Hect. 
Boethius,  "if  any  were  visited  with  the  iiilliag  sickness,  madness,  gout,  leprosy,  or 
any  such  dangerous  disease,  which  was  likely  to  be  propagated  from  the  father  lo 
the  son,  he  was  instandy  gelded ;  a  woman  kept  from  all  company  of  men ;  and  if 
by  chance  having  some  such  disease,  she  were  found  to  be  with  child,  she  with  her 
brood  were  buried  alive :  and  this  was  done  for  the  common  good,  lest  the  whole 
nation  should  be  injured  or  corrupted.  A  severe  doom  you  will  say,  and  not  to  be 
used  amongst  Christians,  yet  more  to  be  looked  into  than  it  is.  For  now  by  our 
too  much  facility  in  this  kind,  in  giving  way  for  all  to  marry  that  wUl,  too  much 
liberty  and  indulgence  in  tolerating  all  sorts,  there  is  a  vast  confusion  of  hereditary 
diseases,  no  &mily  secure,  no  man  almost  free  from  some  grievous  iiitiraiity  or  other, 
when  no  choice  is  had,  but  still  the  eldest  must  marry,  as  so  many  stallions  of  the 
race ;  or  if  rich,  be  they  fools  or  dizzards,  lame  or  maimed,  unable,  intemperate, 
dissolute,  esbaust  through  riot,  as  he  said,  "jura  hareditario  sapere  jubetitur ;  they 
must  be  wise  and  able  by  inheritance  :  it  comes  to"  pass  that  our  generation  is  cor- 
rupt, we  have  many  weak  persons,  both  in  body  and  mind,  many  feral  diseases 
raging  amongst  us,  crazed  femilies,  parentea,  peremptores ;  our  fathers  bad,  and  we 
are  like  lo  be  worse. 


SlTB! 


EicT.  1. — Bad  Diet  a  cause.     Substance.     Qualily  of  Meals. 


AcocmrmG  to  my  proposed  method,  having  opened  hitherto  these  secondary 
causes,  which  are  inbred  with  us,  1  must  now  proceed  to  the  outward  and  adventi- 
tious, which  happen  unto  us  after  we  are  born.  And  those  are  either  evident,  re- 
mote, or  inward,  antecedent,  and  the  nearest ;  continent  causes  some  call  them. 
These  outward,  remote,  precedent  causes  ai'e  subdivided  again  into  necessary  and  not 
necessary.  Necessary  (because  we  cannot  avoid  tiiem,  but  they  will  alter  us,  as 
they  are  used,  or  abused)  are  those  six  non-natural  things,  so  much  spoken  of 
amongst  physicians,  whicii  are  principal  causes  of  this  disease.  For  almost  in  every 
consultation,  whereas  they  shall  come  to  speak  of  the  causes,  the  feult  is  found,  and 
this  most  pMi  objected  to  the  patient ;  Peccavit  drca  res  sei:  non  naturales :  he  hath 
still  ofiended  in  one  of  those  six.  Montanus,  consil.  S3,  consulted  about  a  melan- 
choly Jew,  gives  that  sentence,  so  did  Frisemelica  in  the  same  place ;  and  in  bis  244 
eouQsel,  censuWng  a  melancholy  soldier,  assigns  that  reason  of  his  malady, "'"  he 

H  OptJmum.Iiene   nasci,  msiitna  para  fsLtchmta  in  prolein  liansmiUllnt,  IsboisnUB  Inter  eos,  ingentl 

noiIEB  bens  nascij   quomobreni   prEclere   hunisna  facia  Indagine,  iuvenlos,  ue  geos  fada  conlajlong 

GneH  consultuni  videretur,  et  lolis  parentla  bene  l«deretur,  ei  six  rila,  cajtraverunl,  inulietes  hujns- 

b[ti  at  BSPi.  libeiis  opeiam  dar«nt.           i^  Infantea  modi  procnl  a  vlrorun  coDsoitio  nbieegrnnt,  quod  e1 

Infiiml  priKlplUo  neOBlL  BoheinuB,  lib.  3.  e.  S.    Apod  linriim    nlinim    nnnnaDiaae   in»enleba[ur.   Eimul    cum 
Laconei  olim.   LImIub,  eplst,  89.  cent  ad  Belgas, 
Sionyiia  VUlarlo,  si  quos  aliqua  Dismbrociiin  porte 

velerum  Bcototnia  motlbue.  ^  Uoibo  comiliali,' de- 
mentia, mania,  lepra,  ice.  ait  simitai  labe,  qus  ^clLs 
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offended  in  all  those  six  non-natuta!  things,  which  were  the  outward  causes,  fronj 
which  came  those  inward  obstructions ;  and  so  in  the  rest. 

These  six  non-natural  things  are  diet,  retention  and  evacuation,  which  are  more 
material  than  the  other  because  they  make  new  matter,  or  else  are  conversant  in 
keeping  or  expeliiug  of  it.  The  other  four  are  air,  exercise,  sleeping,  waiting,  and 
perturbations  of  the  mind,  which  only  alter  the  matter.  The  first  of  these  is  diet, 
which  consists  in  meat  and  drink,  and  causeth  melancholy,  as  it  oflends  in  substance, 
or  accidents,  that  is,  quantity,  quality,  or  the  like.  And  well  it  may  be  calJed  a  ma- 
terial cause,  since  that,  as  "  Femelius  holds,  "  it  hath  such  a  power  in  begetting  of 
diseases,  and  yields  the  matter  and  sualenance  of  them;  for  neither  air,  nor  pertui> 
batjons,  nor  any  of  those  other  evident  causes  take  place,  or  work  this  effect,  except 
the  constitution  of  body,  and  preparation  of  humours,  do  concur.  That  a  man  may  say, 
this  diet  is  the  mother  of  diseases,  let  the  father  be  what  he  will,  and  from  this  alone, 
melancholy  and  frequent  other  maladies  arise."  Many  physicbns,  I  confess,  have 
written  copious  volumes  of  this  one  subject,  of  the  nature  and  qualities  of  all  manner 
of  meats ;  as  namely,  Galen,  Isaac  the  Jew,  Halyabbas,  Avicenna,  Mesue,  also  four 
Arabians,  Gordonius,  Villanovaiius,  Wecker,  Johannes  Bruerinus,  sitologia  de  Esculen- 
tis  et  PoeuUntisy  Michael  Savanarola,  T^act  3.  c.  8,  Anthony  Fumanellus,  lib.  de  regt- 
mine  senum,  Curio  in  his  comment  on  Schola  Salema, Godefiidus  Steckius  arte  med., 
Marcilius  Cognatus,  Ficinus,  Ranzovius,  Fonaeca,  Lessius,  Magninus,  regim.  sa-nitaiis, 
Frietagius,  Hugo  Fridevallius,  &c.,  besides  many-other  in  '"English,  and  almost  every 
peculiar  physician,  discourseth  at  large  of  all  peculiar  meats  in  his  chapter  of  melan- 
choly :  yet  because  these  books  are  not  at  hand  to  every  man,  ]  will  briefly  touch 
what  kind  of  meats  engender  this  humour,  through  their  several  species,  and  which 
are  to  be  avoided.  How  Ihey  alter  and  change  the  matter,  spirits  first,  and  after  hu- 
mours, by  which  we  are  preserved,  and  the  constitution  of  our  body,  Femelius  and 
others  will  show  you.  I  hasten  to  the  thing  ilseif ;  and  first  of  such  diet  as  offends 
in  substance. 


Beefi]  Beef,  a  strong  and  hearty  meat  (cold  m  the  first  degiee,  dry  in  the  second, 
sailh  Gal.  I.  3.  c,  1.  de  alim.fae.)  is  condemned  by  him  and  all  succeeding  Authors, 
to  breed  gross  melancholy  blood  ;  good  for  such  as  are  sound,  and  of  a  strong  con- 
stitution, for  labouring  men  if  ordered  aright,  corned,  young,  of  an  ox  (for  all  gelded 
meats  in  every  species  are  held  best),  or  if  old,  "  such  as  have  been  tired  out  with 
labour,  are  preferred.  Auhanus  and  Sabellicus  commend  Portugal  beef  to  be  the  most 
savoury,  best  and  easiest  of  digestion;  we  commend  ours :  but  all  is  rejected,  and 
unfit  for  such  as  lead  a  resty  life,  any  ways  inclined  to  Melancholy,  or  dry  of  com- 
plexion ;   Tales  (Galen  thinks)  de  facile  melancholicis  tsgritudimbus  capiwniuT, 

Pork?^  Pork,  of  all  meats,  is  most  nutritive  in  his  own  nature,  "^but  altogether 
unfit  for  such  as  live  at  ease,  are  any  ways  unsound  of  body  or  mind :  too  moist, 
full  of  humours,  and  therefore  nima  delicatis,  saith  Savanarola,  ex  earum  «sm  trf 
duUletur  an  feiris  quarta/na  generetur  :  naught  for  queasy  stomachs,  insomuch  that 
frequent  use  of  it  may  breed  a  quartan  ague. 

Goat.]  Savanarola  discommends  goal's  flesh,  and  so  doth  ^Bruerinus,  1. 13.  c.  19, 
calling  it  a  filthy  beast,and  rammish  :  and  therefore  aupposelh  it  will  breed  rank  and 
filthy  substaflce ;  yet  kid,  such  as  are  young  and  tender,  Isaac  accepts,  Bruerinus  and 
Galen,  I.  1.  c.  1.  de  alimeniomm  facuUatihus. 

Hart]  Hart  and  red  deer  ** hath  an  evil  name:  it  yields  gross  nutruuent :  a  strong 
and  great  grained  meat,  next  unto  a  horse.  Which  although  some  countries  eat,  as 
Tartars,  and  they  of  Chioa;  yet  ^Galen  condemns.  Young  foals  are  as  commonly 
eaten  in  Spain  as  red  deer,  and  to  furnish  their  navies,  about  Malaga  especially,  often 
used  ;  but  such  meats  ask  long  baking,  or  seething,  to  qualify  them,  and  yet  all  will 
not  serve. 

Venison,  Fallow  Deer^  '  All  venison  ism         h  bg       bdfada 
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pleasant  meat :  in  great  esteem  with  ua  (for  we  have  more  parks  in  England  than 
there  are  in  all  Europe  besides)  in  our  solemn  feasts.  'Tis  somewhat  belter  hunted 
than  otherwise,  and  well  prepared  by  cookeiy;  but  generally  bad,  and  seldom  to  be 
used. 

ifare,]  Hare,  a  black  meat,  melancholy,  and  hard  of  digestion,  it  breeds  incubus^ 
often  eaten,  and  causelh  fearful  dreams,  so  doth  all  venison,  and  is  condemned  by  a 
jury  of  physicians,  Mizaldus  and  some  others  say,  that  hare  is  a  merry  meat,  and 
that  it  will  make  one  fair,  as  Martial's  Epigram  testifies  to  Gellia ;  but  this  is  per  ac- 
cideiis,  because  of  the  good  sport  it  makes,  merry  company  and  good  discourse  tliat 
is  commonly  at  the  eating  of  it,  and  not  otiierwise  to  be  understood. 

Contes.]  "°  Conies  are  of  the  nature  of  hares.  Magninus  compares  them  to  beef, 
pig,  and  goat,  Reg.  sanit.  part.  3.  c.  17 ;  yet  young  rabbits  by  all  men  are  approved 
to  be  good. 

Generally,  all  such  meats  as  are  hard  of  digestion  breed  melancholy,  Areleus, 
lib.l.  c«p.  5,  reckons  up  heads  and  feet,  "bowels,  brains,  entrails,  marrow, fat, blood, 
skins,  and  those  inward  parts,  as  heart,  lungs,  liver,  spleen,  Stc,  They  are  rejected 
bj  Isaac,  lib.  2,  pari.  3,  Magninus,  part.  3.  cap.  17,  Bruerinus,  lib.  12,  T 
Rub.  33.  Tract.  2. 

.  Milk.]  Milk,  and  all  that  comes  of  milk,  as  butter  and  cheese,  curds,  &c.,i(i 
melancholy  (whey  only  excepted,  which  is  most  wholesome) :  ^some  except  asses' 
milk.  The  rest,  to  such  as  are  sound,  is  nutiitive  and  good,  especially  for  young 
children,  but  because  soon  turned  to  corruption,  "nol  good  for  those  that  have  un- 
clean stomachs,  are  subject  to  headache,  or  have  greeu  wounds,  stone,  Stc.  Of  all 
cheeses,  I  take  that  kind  which  we  call  Banbury  cheese  to  be  the  best,  en:  veiuslis 
pessimws,  the  older,  stronger,  and  Iiarder,  the  worst,  as  Langius  disconrseth  in  his 
Epistle  to  Melanclhon,  cited  by  Mizaldus,  Isaac,  p.  5.  Gal.  3.  lie  cibis  bora  sued,  &c. 

Fowl]  Amongst  fowl,  "^  peacocks  and  pigeons,  all  fenny  fowl  are  forbidden,  as 
ducks,  geese,  swans,  herons,  cranes,  coots,  didappers,  waterhens,  witli  all  those  teals, 
curs,  sheldrakes,  and  peckled  fowls,  that  come  liither  in  winter  out  of  Scandia,  Mus- 
covy, Greenland,  Friezland,  which  half  the  year  are  covered  all  over  with  snow,  and 
frozen  up.  Though  these  be  fair  in  feathers,  pleasant  in  taste,  and  have  a  good  out- 
side, like  hypocrites,  white  in  plumes,  and  soft,  their  flesh  is  hard,  black,  unwhole- 
some, dangerous,  melancholy  meat ;  Gravant  et  putrffacianl  stomachum,  saith  Isaac, 
part.  s'.  de  vol.-,  their  young  ones  are  more  tolerable,  but  young  pigeons  he  quite  dis- 
approves. 

Fishes.]  Rhasia  and  ''Magninus  discommend  all  fish,  and  say,  they  breed  visco~ 
sities,  slimy  nutriment,  little  and  humourous  nourishment.  Savanarola  adds,  cold, 
moist:  and  phlegmatic,  Isaac  ;  and  therefore  unwholesome  for  all  cold  and  melan- 
choly complexions :  others  make  a  difference,  rejecting  only  amongst  fresh-water 
Jish,  eel,  tench,  lamprey,  crawfish  (which  Bright  approves,  cap.  6),  and  such  as  are 
bred  in  muddy  and  standing  waters,  and  have  a  taste  of  mud,  as  Franciscus  Bonsue- 
tus  poetically  defines.  Lib.  de  aqaalilibus. 

"Namplscesonmes,  quistapia,lacueque  t^BqueDlnnl,  I  "All  flsti,  that  smn  dine  pools,  anil  lnhes  lYE^juent,    ' 

Lampreys,  Paulus  Jovius,  c.  34.  de  ptscibus  ^fluvial.,  highly  magnifies,  and  saith, 
None  speak  against  them,  but  inepti  et  scrupulosi^  eorae  scrupulous  persons-  but 
'^eels,  c.  33,  "  he  abhorreth  in  all  places,  at  all  times,  all  physicians  detest  them,  es- 
pecially about  the  solstice,"  Gomesius,  lib.  1.  c.  22,  de  sale,  doth  immoderately  extol 
sea-lish,  which  others  as  much  vilify,  and  above  Uie  rest,  dried,  soused,  indurate  fish, 
as  ling,  fumados,  red-herrings,  sprats,  stock-fish,  haberdine,  poor-john,  all  shell-fish. 
''Tim.  Bright  excepts  lobster  and  crab.  Messarius  commends  salmon,  which  Brue- 
rinus contradicts,  lib.  22.  c.  17.  Magninus  rejects  conger,  sturgeon,  turbot,  mackarel, 
skate. 

Carp  is  a  fish  of  which  I  know  not  what  to  detennine.      Franciscus  Bonsuetus 

soputum  obsuiit  H  nalunt  Leporuni.  Brui^riiins,  llheor.  p.  1.  Isaac,  Brner.  lili.  19.  cap.  3D.  el  31. 
I.  IS.cnp.SS.piillotumlenerael  optima.       a'ULauda-    <iCnp.  IS,  pari,  3.  «Oinni  loco  ft  omni  lompore 

BGutlo.  PrJetaEiuB,  Maeillnus,'patl.  3.  cap.  IT.  Menu-    tiuoi.  Damns ntiirlum  saiiis  tuui'a^ria.     '    u  Cap.  s" 
lialis.  de  sflect.  lili.  1.  c.  10.  excepts  an  milk  meaie  In    In  Ula  Tract  of  Helnnchaly. 
Bypadwndrliiciil  MelaDclioly.         «  Wecker,  Syuai.  I 
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accounts  it  a  muddy  fish.  Hippolilus  Salrianus,  in  his  Book  de  Piscium  nakcrd  et 
praparatione,  which  was  printed  at  Rome  in  folio,  1554,  with  most  elegant  pictures, 
esteems  cavp  no  better  than  a  slimy  watery  meat.  Paulus  Jovius  on  the  other  side, 
disallowing  tench,  approves  of  it;  so  doth  Dubravius  in  his  Books  of  Fish-ponds. 
Freilagius  "exlols  it  for  an  excellent  wholesome  meat,  and  puts  it  amongst  the  fishes 
of  ihe  best  rank ;  and  so  do  most  of  our  country  gentlemea,  that  store  their  ponds 
almost  with  no  other  fish.  But  this  controversy  is  easily  decided,  in  ray  judgment, 
by  Bnierinus,  1.  22.  c.  13.  The  difference  riseth  from  the  site  and  nature  of  pools, 
''sometimes  muddy,  sometimes  sweet;  they  are  in  lasle  as  the  place  is  fi'om  whence 
they  be  taken,  in  like  manner  almost  we  may  conclude  of  other  fresh  fish.  But 
see  more  in  Rondoletius,  Belloniiis,  Oribasius,  lii.  7.  cap.  23,  Isaac,  I.  1,  especially 
Hippolitus  Salvianus,  who  is  irtstar  otrmium  solus,  &.c.  Howsoever  they  may  be 
wholesome  and  approved,  much  use  of  them  is  not  good;  P.  Forestus,  in  his  medi- 
cinal observations,  "relates,  that  Carthusian  frJars,  whose  living  is  most  part  fish, 
are  more  subject  to  melancholy  than  any  other  order,  and  that  he  found  by  experi- 
ence, being  sometimes  their  physician  ordinary  at  Delft,  in  Holland.  He  exemplifies 
it  with  an  instance  of  one  BuscoUnese,  a  Carthusian  of  a  ruddy  colour,  and  well 
liking,  that  by  solitary  living,  and  fish-eaiing,  became  so  misaffected. 

Herbs.]  Amongst  herbs  to  be  eaten  I  find  gourds,  cucumbers,  coleworls,  melons, 
disallowed,  but  especially  cabbage.  It  causeth  troublesome  dreams,  and  sends  up 
black  vapours  to  tlie  brain.  Galen,  loc.  affect.  I,  3.  c.  6,  of  all  herbs  condemns  cab- 
bage ;  and  Isaac,  lib.  2.  c.  1.  Jlnimi^  graoitatemfacit,  it  brings  heaviness  to  the  soul. 
Some  are  of  opinion  that  all  raw  herbs  and  sawds  breed  melancholy  blood,  except 
bugloss  and  lettuce.  Ciato,  consU.  21.  lib.  2,  speaks  against  all  herbs  and  worts, 
except  borage,  bugloss,  fennel,  parsley,  dill,  balm,  succory,  Magiiinns,  regim.  sani- 
latis,part.  3.  cap.  31.  Omnes  herba  smpliciier  malte,  via  cibi;  all  herbs  axe  simply 
evil  to  feed  on  (as  he  thinks).    So  did  that  scoffing  cook  in  "Plautus  hold  : 

"N™  cko  ccBTian.  condio  ut  alii  coqiii  solent,  I      ''^Tt,,",''J'u,™S'AwXws"l'Ca  p^nHer 

'mw^^n>AfoayV,ll''Seiamte%lsn^^^  "  *"*  "'»'"'  "<■  l-eitsr  of  theit  bm^Is  than  bMTes, 

Our  Italians  and  Spaniards  do  make  a  whole  dinner  of  herbs  and  salads  (whicli 
our  said  Plautus  calls  ccertas  terrestras,  Horace,  cmnas  sine  sanguine),  by  which 
means,  as  he  follows  it, 

•""IliclioniiiiesUiinbrevemTluincolunt — —  I  "  Tlielr  Uvea.  lhg(  enlsncli  herbs,  muslneeds  be  short, 

Qui  hcrlffls  Imjusniodl  in  alvum  aimm  cgngerunl,         Anil  'lis  n  fea.rul  thing  for  lo  lEpon, 
Fortiiidolnsiim  dktu,  nan  eeu  modd,  Tbat  men  shonld  feed  on  Bucti  d  kind  of  meat, 

qiiaslie[baepecudesnonedunl,lion)iiieBeduiit."  |     Which  very  jumcnta  would  refusB  ta  eat." 

''They  are  windy,  and  not  fit  therefore  to  be  eaten  of  all  men  raw,  though  quali- 
fied with  oil,  but  in  broths,  or  otherwise.  See  more  of  these  in  every '"husbandman 
and  herbalist. 

Roots.]  Roots,  Elsi  quomndam  genliwm  opes  sint,  saith  Bruertnus,  the  wealth  of 
some  countries,  and  sole  food,  are  windy  and  bad,  or  troublesome  to  the  head  :  as 
onions,  garlic,  scallions,  turnips,  carrots,  radishes,  parsnips :  Crato,  lib.  2.  consil.  11, 
disallows  all  roots,  though  "some  approve  of  parsnips  and  potatoes,  ^Magninus  is 
of  Crate's  opinion, '^ "  They  trouble  the  mind,  sentling  gross  fumes  to  the  brain, 
make  men  mad,  especially  garlic,  onions,  if  a  man  liberally  feed  on  them  a  year  to- 
gether. Guianerina,  tract.  15.  cap.  2,  complains  of  all  manner  of  roots,  and  so  doth 
Bruerinus,  even  parsnips  themselves,  which  are  the  best,  Lib.  9.  cap.  14. 

Fruits.]  Pasiinacaiitm  wsus  succos  gignit  improbos.  Crato,  consil,  31,  lib.  1,  ut- 
terly forbids  all  manner  of  fruits,  as  pears,  apples,  plums,  cherries,  strawberries,  nuls, 
medlars,  serves.  Sic  Sanguinem  injicbmt,  saith  Villanovanus,  they  infect  the  blood, 
and  putrefy  it,  Magninus  holds,  and  must  not  therefore  be  taken  via  ciM,  out  quan- 
iitale  magnd,  not  to  make  a  meal  of,  or  in  any  great  quantity.    "Cardan  makes  that 


I   bis   Trad   of  M«l. 
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a  cause  of  their  continual  sickness  al  Fessa  in  Africa,  «  because  thoy  live  so  much  on 
fruits,  eating  them  thrice  a  day."  Laurentius  approves  of  many  fruits,  in  his  Tract 
of  Melancholy,  which  others  disallow,  and  amongst  the  rest  apples,  which  some 
likewise  commend,  sweetings,  pairmains,  pippins,  as  good  against  melancholy;  but 
to  him  that  is  any  way  inclined  to,  or  touched  with  this  malady,  "Nicholas  Piso  in 
his  Fractics,  forbids  all  frails,  as  windy,  or  to  be  sparingly  eaten  at  least,  and  not 
raw.  Amongst  other  fruits,  "Bruerinus,  out  of  Galen,  excepts  grapes  and  figs,  but  I 
find  them  likewise  rejected. 

Pulse.]  AH  pulse  are  naught,  beans,  peas,  vetches,  &c.,  ihey  fill  the  brain  (saith 
Isaac)  with  gross  fumes,  breed  black  thick  blood,  and  cause  troublesome  dreams. 
And  therefore,  that  which  Pythagoras  said  to  his  scholars  of  old,  may  he  for  ever  ap- 
plied to  melancholy  men,  A  JaMs  ahstimte^  eat  no  peas,  nor  beans ;  yet  to  such  as 
will  needs  eat  them,  I  would  give  this  counsel,  to  prepare  them  according  to  those 
rules  that  Arnoldus  Villanovanus,  and  Frielagius  prescribe,  for  eating,  and  dressing, 
fruits,  herbs,  roots,  pulse,  &c. 

Spices.]  Spices  cause  hot  and  head  melancholy,  and  are  for  that  cause  forbidden 
Dy  our  physicians  to  such  men  as  are  inclined  to  Oils  malady,  as  pepper,  ginger,  cin- 
namon, cloves,  mace,  dates,  &c.  honey  and  sugar.  "Some  except  honey ;  to  those 
that  are  cold,  it  may  be  tolerable,  but  "Dulcia  se  in  hilem  verluat,  (sweets  turn  into 
bile,)  they  are  obstructive.  Crato  therefore  forbids  all  spice,  in  a  consultation  of  his, 
for  a  melancholy  schoolmaster,  Omnia  aromalica  et  quicquid  sanguinem,  adurit:  so 
doth  Fei;nelius,  eonsil.  45.  Guianerius,  tract  IS.  cap.  2.  Mercurialis,  cons.  1S9.  To 
these  I  may  add  all  sharp  and  sour  ^ings,  luscious  and  over-sweet,  or  fat,  as  oil^ 
vinegar,  verjuice,  mustard,  salt;  as  sweet  things  are  obstructive,  so  these  are  eoi> 
rosive.  Gomesius,  in  his  books,  de  sale,  I.  I.e.  21,  highly  commends  salt;  so  doth 
Codronchus  in  his  tract,  de  sale  Ahspiildi,  Lemn.  I.  3,  c,  B.  de  occult,  nat.  mir.  yet 
common  experience  finds  salt,  and  salt-meats,  to  be  great  procurers  of  this  disease. 
And  for  that  cause  belike  those  Egyptian  priests  abstained  from  salt,  even  so  much, 
as  in  their  bread,  wJ  sine  perturhatione  anima  esset,  saith  mine  author,  that  their  souls 
might  be  free  from  perturbations. 

Bread.]  Bread  that  is  made  of  baser  grain,  as  peas,  beans,  oats,  rye,  or  ^over-hard 
baked,  crusty,  and  black,  is  often  spoken  against,  as  causing  melancholy  juice  and 
■wind,  Joh,  Mayor,  in  the  first  book  of  hia  History  of  Scotland,  contends  much  for 
the  wholesomeness  of  oaten  bread :  it  was  objected  to  him  then  living  at  Paris  in 
France,  that  his  countrymen  fed  on  oats,  and  base  grain,  as  a  disgrace ;  but  he  doth 
ingenuously  confess,  Scotland,  Wales,  and  a  third  part  of  England,  did  most  part  use 
that  kind  of  bread,  that  it  was  as  wholesome  as  any  grain,  and  yielded  as  good  nou- 
rishment. And  yet  Wecker  out  of  Galen  calls  it  horse-meat,  and  fitter  for  juments 
than  men  to  feed  on.  But  read  Galen  himself,  LUi.  1.  Be  cibis  loni  et  mail  sued, 
more  largely  discoursing  of  com  and  bread. 

Wiwe.J  All  black  wines,  over-hot,  compound,  strong  thick  drinks,  as  Muscadine, 
Malmsey,  Alicant,  Rumney,  Brownbastard,  Melheglen,  and  the  hke,  of  which  they 
have  thirty  several  kinds  in  Muscovy,  all  such  made  drinks  are  hurtful  in  this  case, 
to  such  as  are  hot,  or  of  a  sanguine  choleric  complexion,  young,  or  inclined  to  head- 
melancholy.  For  many  times  the  drinking  of  wine  alone  causeth  it  Arculamis, 
c.  16.  in  9.Rhasis,  puts  in  "wine  for  a  great  cause,  especially  if  it  be  immoderately 
used.  Guianerius,  tract.  15.  c.  2,  tells  a  story  of  two  Dutchmen,  to  whom  he  gave 
entertmnment  in  his  house,  "  that  "in  one  month's  space  were  both  melancholy  hy 
drinking  of  wine,  one  did  nought  hut  sing,  the  other  sigh.  Galen,  I.  de  caasis  morh. 
c.  3.  Motthiolus  on  Dioscorides,  and  above  all  other  Andreas  Baehius,  I.  3,  18,  19, 
20,  have  reckoned  upon  those  inconveniences  tliat  come  by  wine ;  yet  notwithstand- 
ing all  this,  to  such  as  are  cold,  or  sluggish  melancholy,  a  cup  of  wine  is  good  physic, 
and  30  doth  Mercurialis  grant,  conail.  25,  in  that  case,  if  the  temperature  be  cold,  as 
to  most  melancholy  men  it  is,  wine  is  much  commended,  if  it  be  moderately  used. 

Cider,  Perry?^  Cider  and  perry  are  bodi  cold  and  windy  drinks,  and  for  that 
cause  to  be  neglected,  and  so  are  all  those  hot  spiced  strong  drinks. 
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Beer.]  Beer,  if  it  be  over-new  or  over-slale,  over-strong,  or  not  sodden,  smell  of 
the  cask,  sharp,  or  sour,  is  moat  unwholesome,  frets,  and  galls,  Stc.  Henricus  Ayre- 
rus,  in  a  '^consiillalion  of  his,  for  one  that  laboured  of  hypochondriacal  melanclioly, 
discommends  beer.  So  doth  ^Crato  in  that  excellent  counsel  of  his,  Z,i&.  2.  consiZ.  31, 
as  too  windy,  because  of  the  hop.  But  he  means  belike  that  thick  black  Bohemian 
beer  used  in  some  other  parts  of  "Germany. 


As  that  *^old  poet  scoffed,  calling  it  Slygice  mondrwm  eonforme  paludi,  a  monsfroua 
drink,  like  the  river  Styx     But  let  them  say  as  they  list,  to  such  as  are  accustomed 


unto  it, "  'tis  a  most  wh  1 
it  is  more  subtile  and  b 
against  melancholy,  as  o 
cap.  1 1,  and  many  other 
Waters.]  Standing  w 
>ata,  where  hemp 


h    b  1 


P  1yd     V  gil  calleth  it)  and  a  pleasant  drink," 
1     h  p    1       ■areiies  if,  hath  an  especial  virtue 
if       F    hsius  approves,  Lib.  2.  sec.  3.  inslit. 


h   k      d  ill-c  !      ed,  such  as  come  forth  of  pools, 
b  p  d         I  ny  fishes  live,  are  most  unwhole- 

!,  putrefied,  and  full  of  raites,  creepers,  slimy,  muddy,  unclean,  corrupt,  impure, 
Dy  reason  of  the  sun's  heat,  and  still-standing ;  they  cause  foul  distemperatures  in  (he 
body  and  mind  of  man,  are  unfit  to  make  drink  of,  to  dress  meat  wilh,orto  be"used 
about  men  inwardly  or  outwardly.  They  are  good  for  many  domestic  uses,  to  wash 
horses,  water  cattle,  Stc^or  io  time  of  necessity,  but  not  otherwise.  Some  are  of  opi- 
nion, that  such  fat  standing  waters  make  the  best  beer,  and  that  seething  doth  defecate 
it,  as  '^Cardan  holds,  iiS.  13.  subtil.  "It  mends  the  substance,  and  savour  of  it,"  but 
it  is  a  paradox.  Such  beer  may  be  stronger,  but  not  so  wholesome  as  the  other,  as 
^"Jobertus  truly  justifieth  out  of  Galen,  Paradox,  dec.  1.  Paradox  5,  that  the  seething 
of  such  impure  waters  doth  not  purge  or  purify  them,  Pliny,  lib.  31.  c.  3,  is  of  the 
same  tenet,  and  P.  Crescentius,  agrimlt.  Hi.  1.  et  lib.  4.  c.  11.  et  c.  45.  Pamphilius 
Ilerilachus,  /.  4.  de  nai.  aquarum.,  such  waters  are  naught,  not  to  be  used,  and  by  the 
testimony  of  ™Galen, "  breed  agues,  dropsies,  pleurisies,  splenetic  and  melancholy  pas- 
sions, hurt  the  eyes,  cause  a  !^d  temperature,  and  ill  disposition  of  the  whole  body, 
with  bad  colour,"  This  Jobertus  stiffly  maintains,  Paradox,  lib.  1.  part.  5,  that  it 
causeth  blear  eyes,  bad  colour,  and  many  loathsome  diseases  to  such  as  use  it;  this 
which  they  say,  stands  with  good  reason;  for  as  geographers  relate,  the  water  of 
Astracan  breeds  worms  in  such  as  drink  it.  "Axius,  or  as  now  called  Verduri,  the 
fairest  river  ia  Macedonia,  makes  all  cattle  black  that  taale  of  it.  Aleacman  now 
Peleca,  another  stream  in  Thessaly,  turns  cattle  most  part  white,  si  potui  ducas, 
h.  Aubanus  Rohemus  refers  that '"  struma  or  poke  of  the  Bavarians  and  Styrians  to  the 
nature  of  their  waters,  as  '^Munster  doth  that  of  ValesiaiB  in  the  Alps,  and  "Bodine 
supposeth  the  stuttering  of  some  femilies  in  Aquilania,  about  Labden,  to  proceed 
from  the  same  cause,  "  and  that  the  filth  is  derived  from  the  water  to  their  bodies." 
So  that  they  that  use  filthy,  standing,  ill-coloured,  thick,  muddy  water,  must  needs 
have  muddy,  ill-coloured,  impure,  and  infirm  bodies.  And  because  the  body  works 
upon  the  mind,  they  shall  have  grosser  understandings,  dull,  foggy,  melancholy  spi- 
rits, and  be  really  subject  to  all  manner  of  infirmities. 

To  these  noxious  simples,  we  may  reduce  an  infinite  number  of  compound,  artifi- 
cial, made  dishes,  of  which  our  cooks  afford  us  a  great  variety,  aa  tailors  do  fashions 
in  our  apparel.  Such  are  "puddings  stuffed  with  blood,  or  otherwise  composed ; 
baked,  meats,  soused  indurate  meats,  fried  and  broiled  buttered  meats ;  condite,  pow- 
dered, and  over-dried,  '^all  cakes,  simnels,  buns,  cracknels  made  with  butter,  spice, 
&.C.,  fritters,  pancakes,  pies,  sausages,  and  those  several  sauces,  sharp,  or  over-sweet, 
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of  which  scienlia  popince,  as  Seneca  calls  it,  hath  served  those  "Apician  tricks,  and 
perfumed  dishes,  which  Adrian  the  sixth  Pope  so  much  admired  in  the  accounts  of 
his  predecessor  Leo  decimus ;  and  which  prodigious  riot  and  prodigality  have  in- 
vented in  this  age.  These  do  generally  engender  gross  humours,  fill  the'stomach 
with  crudities,  and  all  those  inward  parts  with  obstructions.  Montanus,  consil.  23, 
gives  instance,  in  a  melancholy  Jew,  that  by  eating  such  tart  sauces,  made  dishes, 
and  salt  meats,  with  which  he  was  overmuch  delighted,  became  melancholy,  and  was 
evil  affected.     Such  examples  are  familiar  and  common. 

SrBSEcT.  II. — Quantity  of  Diet  a  Cau&e. 

There  is  not  so  much  harm  proceeding  from  the  substance  itself  of  meat,  and 
qnality  of  it,  in  ill-dressing  and  preparing,  as  there  is  from  the  quantity,  disorder  of 
time  and  place,  unseasonable  use  of  it,  "intemperance,  overmuch,  or  overlittle  taking 
of  it.  A  true  saying  it  is,  Plures  crapula  quam  gladius.  This  gluttony  kills  more 
llian  the  sword,  tiiis  omrtivoraniiaetkomicidagula,  this  all-devouring  and  murdering 
gut.  And  that  of  ''Pliny  is  truer,  "Simple  diet  is  the  best;  heaping  up  of  several 
meals  is  pernicious,  and  sauces  worse ;  many  dishes  bring  many  diseases."  '"Avicen 
cries  out,  "That  nothing  is  worse  than  to  feed  on  many  dishes,  or  to  protract  the 
time  of  meats  longer  than  ordinary ;  from  thence  proceed  onr  infirmities,  and  'tis  the 
fountam  of  all  diseases,  which  arise  out  of  the  repugnancy  of  gross  humours." 
Thence,  aailh  "Fernelius,  come  crudities,  wind,  oppilations,  cacochymia,  plethora, 
cachexia,  bradiopepaia,  ^lEnc  subUce  martes,  atque  intestala  senectvs,  sudden  death, 
&.C.,  and  what  not. 

As  a  lamp  is  choked  with  a  multitude  of  oil,  or  a  little  fire  with  overmuch  wood 
quhe  extinguished,  so  is  the  natural  heat  with  immoderate  eating,  strangled  in  the 
body.  Pemitiosa  sentina  est  abdomen  insaturabile  :  one  aaith,  An  insatiable  paunch 
is  a  pernicious  sink,  and  the  fountain  of  all  diseases,  both  of  body  and  mind.  ^Mer- 
cnrialis  will  have  it  a  peculiar  cause  of  this  private  disease;  Solenander,  consil.  5. 
sect.  3,  illustrates  this  of  Mercurialis,  with  an  example  of  one  so  melancholy,  ab 
intempestivis  commessnJi<mi5MS,  unseasonable  feasting.  *'Crato  confirms  as  much,  in 
that  oHen  cited  Counsel,  21.  lib.  2,  putting  superfluous  eating  for  a  main  cause.  But 
what  need  1  Seek  farther  for  proofs  .>  Hear  °*  Hippocrates  himself,  Lib.  2.  Aphor.  10, 
"  Impure  bodies  the  more  they  are  nourished,  the  more  they  are  hurt,  for  the  nourish- 
ment is  putrefied  with  vicious  humours." 

And  yet  for  all  this  harm,  which  apparently  follows  surfeiting  and  drunkenness, 
see  how  we  luxuriate  and  rage  in  this  kind ;  read  what  Johannes  Stuckius  hath 
written  lately  of  this  subject,  in  his  great  volmne  De  Antiqiuirum  Conviviis,  and  of 
our  present  age ;  Quam  ^porteiitosts  cwna,  prodigious  suppers,  "Qwi  dvmt  iiwitant 
ad  ccenam  effemni  ad  sepulchrum,  what  Fagos,  Epicures,  Apetios,  HelJogables,  our 
times  afford  ?  Lucullua'  ghost  walks  still,  and  every  man  desires  to  sup  in  Apollo ; 
jEsop's  costly  dish  is  ordinarily  served  up.  ^Magis  ilia  jm)ant,qua  pluris  emtat- 
tur.  The  dearest  cates  are  best,  and  'tis  an  ordinary  t!iiing.^to  bestow  twenty  or 
thirty  pounds  on  a  dish,  some  thousand  crowns  upon  a  dinner :  ^MuUy-Hamel,  king 
of  Fez  and  Morocco,  spent  three  pounds  on  the  sauce  of  a  capon ;  it  is  nothing  in 
our  times,  we  scorn  ali  that  is  cheap.  "  We  loathe  the  very  "light  (some  of  us,  as 
Seneca  notes)  because  it  comes  free,  and  we  are  offended  with  flie  sun's  heat,  and 
those  cool  blasts,  because  we  buy  them  not."  This  air  we  breathe  is  so  common, 
we  care  not  for  it ;  nothing  pleaseth  but  what  is  dear.  And  if  we  be  ''  witty  in  any- 
thing, it  is  ad  gulam  :  If  we  study  at  ali,  it  is  erudito  luxu,  to  please  the  palate,  and 
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to  satisfy  the  gut.  "  A  cook  of  old  was  a  base  knave  (as  Tiivy  complains),  but  now 
a  great  man  in  request ;  cookery  is  become  an  art,  a  noble  science ;  cooks  are  gen- 
tlemen ;"  Venter  Deus  :  They  wear  "  their  brains  in  their  bellies,  and  their  guts  in 
their  heads,"  as  "'Agrippa  taxed  some  parasites  of  hia  time,  rushing  on  their  own 
destruclion,  aa  if  a  man  should  run  upon  the  point  of  a  sword,  usj'Me  ditm  rumpantur 
comedwni,  "  They  eat  till  they  burst :"  ^AU  day,  all  night,  let  the  physician  say 
what  he  will,  imminent  danger,  and  fetal  diseases  are  now  ready  to  seize  upon  them, 
that  will  eat  till  they  vomit,  Edunt  vt  uomemf,  vmrml  ut  edant,  Bw.th  Seneca;  which 
Dion  relates  of  Vitellius,  Solo  trandiu  ciborum  nutriri  judicatus :  His  meat  did 
pass  through  and  away,  or  till  they  burst  again.  '^Sfrage  animaiitiiim  ventrem,  one~ 
rant,  and  rake  over  all  the  world,  as  so  many  '^  slaves,  belly-gods,  and  land-serpents, 
El  iotus  orUs  vetUri  nimis  anguslus,  the  whole  world  cannot  satisfy  their  appetite. 
""  Sea,  land,  rivers,  lakes,  &.c.,  may  not  give  content  to  their  raging  guts."  To 
make  up  the  mesa,  what  immoderate  drinking  in  every  place  ?  Senem  pottim  pota 
irahehat  anus,  how  they  flock  to  the  tavern :  as  if  they  were  fruges  consumere  nati, 
bom  to  no  other  end  but  to  eat  and  drink,  like  OlfeUius  Bibulus,  that  famous  Roman 
parasite,  Qui  dum  vixit,  aUt  UUt  out  minxii  ;  as  so  many  casks  to  hold  wine,  yea 
worse  than  a  cask,  that  mars  wine,  and  itself  is  not  marred  by  it,  yet  these  are  brave 
men,  Silenus  Ebriua  was  no  braver.  Et  qucR  fuermU  vUia,  mores  sunt :  'tis  now  the 
fashion  of  our  times,  an  honour :  JVmjic  verb  res  ista  eo  rediil  (as  Chrysost.  aerm. 
30.  in  V.  Ephes.  comments)  Ut  efeminata  ridendcBque  ignaviiB  loco  haSeatvr,  nolle 
inehriari;  'tis  now  come  to  that  pass  that  he  is  no  gentleman,  a  very  milk-sop,  a 
clown,  of  no  brining  up,  that  will  not  drink ;  fit  for  no  company ;  he  is  your  only 
gallant  that  plays  it  off  finest,  no  disparagement  now  to  stagger  in  the  streets,  reel, 
rave,  &c.,  but  much  to  his  feme  and  renown ;  as  in  like  case  Epidicus  told  Thesprio 
his  fellow-servant,  in  the  '^Poet  ^dipol  facinus  improbum,  one  urged,  the  other 
replied,  ^i  jam  alii  fecere  idem,ent  illi  illares  lumori,  'tis  now  no  iault,  there  be  so 
many  brave  examples  to  bear  one  out;  'tis  a  credit  to  have  a  strong  brain,  and  carry 
his  liquor  wellj  the  sole  contention  who  can  drink  most,  and  fox  his  fellow  the 
soonest.  'Tis  the  summum  bonum  of  our  tradesmen,  their  felicity,  life,  and  soul, 
Tanla  dulcedine  ajfectant-^  saith  Pliny,  lib.  14.  cap.  13.  Ul  magna  pars  non  aliud 
vitis  pramium  inlelligat,  their  chief  comfort,  to  be  merry  together  in  an  alehouse  or 
tavern,  as  out  modem  Muscovites  do  in  their  mede-inna,  and  Turks  in  their  coffie- 
houses,  which  much  resemble  our  tavems;  they  will  labour  hard  all  day  long  to  be 
dmnk  at  night,  and  spend  totius  unni  labores,  as  St.  Ambrose  adds,  in  a  tippling 
feast;  convert  day  into  night,  as  Seneca  taxes  some  in  his  limes,  Pervertunt  officio, 
anoctis  et  lucis ;  when  we  rise,  they  conunonly  go  to  bed,  like  our  antipodes, 

"  NoaqUB  ubi  primua  equls  orlens  aSlavil  anbellB, 
nils  sera  rubens  SBcendlt  Jumina  veifpet." 

So  did  Petroiiius  in  Tacitus,  Heliogabalus  in  Lampridius. 

»— "Noclea  vigil ibQt  ail  ipsuni  I -"He  clra.rk  Ihp  night  away 

Mane,  diem  lotum.Btertebat." I        TUl  risius  dawn,  Ihen  snored  ogt  all  the  flay," 

Snymdiris  tlie  Sybarite  never  saw  the  sun  rise  or  aet  so  much  as  once  in  twenty 
years.  Verres,  against  whom  Tidly  so  much  inveighs,  in  winter  he  never  was  extra 
tectum  vix  extra  lectum,  never  almost  out  of  bed, '""  still  wenching  and  drinking ;  so 
did  he  spend  his  time,  and  so  do  myriads  in  our  days.  They  have  gymnasia  Ubo- 
MMm,  schools  and  rendezvous;  these  centaurs  and  lapithas  toss  pots  and  bowls  as  so 
many  balls;  invent  new  tricks,  as  sausages,  anchovies,  tobacco,  caviare,  pickled 
oysters,  herrings,  fumadoes,  &.c. :  innumerable  salt  meats  to  increase  their  appetite, 
and  study  how  to  hurt  themselves  by  taking  antidotes  ' "  to  carry  their  drink  the 
better;  ^and  when  nought  else  serves,  they  will  go  forth,  or  be  conveyed  out,  to 
empty  their  gorge,  that  they  may  return  to  drink  afresh."  They  make  laws,  iwsanos 
leges,  contra  biMndt  fallacias,  and  'brag  of  it  when  they  iiave  done,  crowning  that 

nun(iar'ahaberlcBplo,&c.      MBpisl. 38.1.7.  Qnonim    Sal.  3.    '         HflDiei  brevilaa  conviviis,  nmiHs'longi- 
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man  tliat  is  soonest  gone,  as  their  drunken  predecessors  have  done, *guid  ego 

video  ?  Ps.     Cum  corona  Psewdnlum  ehrium  iuum .     And  when  they  are  dead. 

wiE  have  a  can  of  wine  with  ^Maron's  old  woman  to  be  engraven  on  their  tombs. 
So  they  triumph  in  villany,  and  justify  their  wickedness ;  with  Eabeiais,  that  French 
Lucian,  drunkenneaa  is  better  for  the  body  than  physic,  because  there  be  more  old 
drunkards  than  old  physicians.  Many  such  frothy  arguments  they  have,  'inviting 
and  encouraging  others  to  do  as  they  do,  and  love  them  dearly  for  it  (no  glue  like 
to  that  of  good  fellowship).  So  did  Alcibiadea  in  Greece-,  Nero,  Bonosus,  Helio- 
gabalus  in  Rome,  or  Alegahalua  rather,  as  he  was  styled  of  old  (as  'Ignatius  proves 
out  of  some  old  coins).  So  do  many  great  men  still,  as  *  Heresbachius  observes. 
When  a  prince  drinks  till  his  eyes  stare,  like  Bitias  in  the  Poet, 

__.      .      .  I -athtiMysouli 


and  comes  off  clearly,  sound  trumpets,  fife  .and  drums,  the  spectators  will  applaud 
him,  "  the  '"  bishop  himself  (if  he  belie  them  not)  with  his  chaplain  will  stand  by 
and  do  as  much,"  0  digaum  priricipe  haustum,  'twas  done  like  a  prince.  "  Our 
Dutchmen  invite  all  comers  with  a  pail  and  a  dish,"  Veltit  irifundibula  integras  ohias 
eahauriwit,  el  in  ntonstrosis  poculU,  ipsi  monstrosi  moasirosius  epotant,  "  making 
barrels  of  tlieir  bellies."  IncrediWe  dieiu,  as  "  one  of  their  own  countrymen  com- 
plains ;  "  Quantum  liquoris  immodestissima  gens  capiat,  Sic.  "  How  they  love  a  man 
that  will  be  drunk,  crown  him  and  honour  him  for  it,"  hate  him  that  will  not  pledge 
him,  stab  him,  kiO  him  :  a  most  intolerable  offence,  and  not  to  be  forgiven.  ""  He 
is  a  mortal  enemy  that  will  not  drink  with  him,"  as  Munster  relates  of  the  Saxons. 
So  in  Poland,  he  is  the  best  servitor,  and  the  honestest  fellow,  saith  Alexander  Ga- 
guinus,  ""tliat  drinketh  most  hetdths  to  the  honour  of  his  master,  he  shall  be 
rewarded  as  a  good  servant,  and  held  the  bravest  fellow  that  carries  his  liquor  best," 
when  a  brewer's  horse  will  bear  much  more  than  any  sturdy  drinker,  yet  for  his 
noble  exploits  in  this  kind,  he  shall  be  accounted  a  most  valiant  man,  for  '^  Tarn  inter 
epulas  fortis  vir  esse  potest  ac  in  bello,  as  much  valour  is  to  be  found  in  feasting  as 
in  fighting,  and  some  of  our  city  captains,  and  carpet  knights  will  make  this  good,  and 
prove  it.  Thus  they  many  times  wilfully  pervert  the  good  temperature  of  their 
bodies,  stifle  their  wits,  strangle  nature,  and  degenerate  into  beasts. 

Some  again  are  in  the  other  extreme,  and  draw  this  mischief  on  their  heads  by 
too  ceremonious  and  strict  diet,  being  over-precise,  cockney-like,  and  curious  in  their 
observation  of  meats,  times,  as  that  Medicina  statica  prescribes,  just  so  many  ounces 
at  dinner,  which  Lessius  enjoins,  so  much  at  supper,  not  a  little  more,  nor  a  little 
leas,  of  such  meat,  and  at  such  hours,  a  diet-drink  in  the  morning,  cock-broth,  China- 
broth,  at  dinner,  plum-broth,  a  chicken,  a  rabbit,  rib  of  a  rack  of  mutton,  wing  of  a 
capon,  the  merry-thought  of  a  hen,  Slc.  ;  to  sounder  bodies  this  is  too  nice  and  most 
absurd-  Others  offend  in  over-much  fasting :  pining  adays,  saith  "Guianerius,  and 
waking  anights,  as  many  Moors  and  Turks  in  these  our  times  do.  "Anchorites, 
monks,  and  the  rest  of  that  superstitious  rank  (as  the  same  Guianerius  wilnesseth, 
that  he  hath  often  seen  to  have  happened  m  his  time)  tliroogh  immoderate  festing, 
have  been  frequently  mad."  Of  such  men  belike  Hippocrates  speaks,  1  Aphor.  5, 
when  as  he  saith,  ""  they  more  offend  in  too  sparing  diet,  and  are  worse  damnifi.ed, 
than  they  that  feed  liberally,  and  are  ready  to  surfeit. 
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SuBSECT.  in. — Custom  of  Diet,  Delight,  Appetite,  JVecessHy,  how  they  cause  or 
kinder. 

No  rule  is  so  general,  which  admits  not  some  exception ;  to  this,  therefore,  which 
hath  been  hitherto  said,  ^for  I  shall  otherwise  put  most  men  out  of  commons,)  and 
those  inconveniences  which  proceed  from  the  substance  of  meats,  an  intemperate  or 
unseasonable  nse  of  them,  custom  somewhat  detracts  and  qualifies,  according  fo  that 
of  Hippocrates,  2  Aphoris.  50.  •*"  Such  things  as  we  have  been  long  accustomed  to, 
though  they  be  evil  in  their  own  nature,  yet  they  are  less  offensive."  Otherwise  it 
might  well  be  objected  that  it  were  a  mere  '"tyranny  to  live  after  those  strict  rules 
of  physic ;  for  custom  ^doth  alter  natrire  iladf,  and  to  such  as  are  used  to  them  it 
makes  bad  meals  wholesome,  and  unseasonable  times  to  cause  no  disorder.  Cider 
and  perry  are  windy  drinks,  so  are  all  fruits  windy  in  themselves,  cold  most  part, 
yet  in  some  shires  of  "England,  Normandy  in  France,  Guipuscoa  in  Spain,  'tis  their 
common  drink,  and  tiiey  are  no  whit  offended  with  it.  In  Spain,  Ilaly,  and  Africa, 
they  live  most  on  roots,  raw  herbs,  camel's  ""milk,  and  it  agrees  well  with  them : 
which  to  a  stranger  will  cause  much  grievance.  In  Wales,  lacUcimis  vescwntur,  as 
Humphrey  Llwyd  confesseth,  a  Cambro-Briton  himself,  in  his  elegant  episfle  (o 
Abraham  Ortelius,  they  live  most  on  while  meals :  in  Holland  on  fish,  roots,  "'butter; 
and  so  at  this  day  in  Greece,  as  '''Bellonius  observes,  they  had  much  rather  feed  on 
fish  than  flesh.  With  us,  Maxima  pars  viclus  in  came  consisiit,  we  feed  on  flesh 
most  part,  saith  ^Polydor  Virgil,  as  all  northern  countries  do;  and  it  would  he  very 
offensive  to  us  to  live  after  their  diet,  or  they  to  live  after  ours.  We  drink  beer,  they 
wine ;  they  use  oil,  we  butter ;  we  in  the  north  are  ^  great  eaters ;  they  most  sparing 
in  those  hotter  countries ;  and  yet  they  and  we  following  our  own  customs  are  well 
pleased.  An  Ethiopian  of  old  seeing  an  European  eat  bread,  wondered,  quomodo 
stercoribus  vescejUes  viverimus,  how  we  coUld  eat  such  kind  of  meats :  so  much 
differed  his  countrymen  from  ours  in  diet,  that  as  mine  "author  infers,  si  jaisi^fonim 
mctum  apud  nos  a.mulari  vellel ;  if  any  man  should  so  feed  with  us,  it  would  be  all 
one  to  nourish,  as  Cicuta,  Aconitum,  or  Hellebore  itself.  At  this  day  in  China  the 
common  people  live  in  a  manner  altogether  on  roots  and  herbs,  and  to  tiie  wealthiest, 
horse,  ass,  mule,  dogs,  cat-fiesh,  is  as  delightsome  as  the  rest,  so  "'Mat,  Riccius  the 
Jesuit  relates,  who  lived  many  years  amongst  them.  The  Tartars  eat  raw  meat, 
and  moat  commonly  ''horse-flesh,  drink  milk  and  blood,  as  the  Nomades  of  old,  Et 
lac  cmcrelum  cum  sanguine  potat  equina.  They  scoff  at  our  Europeans  for  eating 
bread,  which  they  call  tops  of  weeds,  and  horse  meal,  not  fit  for  men ;  and  yet  Sca- 
liger  accounts  tjhem  a  sound  and  witty  nation,  living  a  hundred  years ;  even  in  the 
civilest  country  of  them  they  do  thus,  as  Benedict  the  Jesuit  observed  in  his  travels, 
from  the  great  Mogul's  Court  by  land  to  Pekin,  which  Riccius  contends  to  be  the 
same  with  Cambulu  in  Cataia.  In  Scandia  their  bread  is  usually  dried  fish,  and  so 
likewise  in  the  Shetland  Isles ;  and  their  other  fare,  as  in  Iceland,  saith  "Diihmarna 
Bleskeniua,  butter,  cheese,  and  fish ;  their  drink  water,  their  lodging  on  the  ground. 
In  America  in  many  places  their  bread  is  roots,  their  meat  palmitos,  pinas,  poiatoes, 
&c.,  and  such  fruits.  There  be  of  them  too  that  familiarly  drink  ''salt  sea-water  all 
their  lives,  eat  "^raw  meat,  grass,  and  that  with  delight.  With  some,  fish,  serpents, 
spiders ;  and  in  divers  places  they  ^eat  man's  flesh,  raw  and  roasted,  even  the  Em- 
peror ^'Montezuma  himself.     In  some  coasts,  again,  ''one  tree  yields  them  cocoa- 
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nuts,  meat  and  drink,  fire,  fuel,  apparel;  wilh  his  leaves,  oil,  vinegar,  cover  for 
houses,  &Ct  and  yet  these  men  going  naked,  feeding  coarse,  live  commonly  a  hun- 
dred years,  are  seldom  or  never  sick ;  al)  which  diet  our  physicians  forbid.  In  West- 
phalia they  feed  most  part  on  fat  meats  and  wourls,  knuckle  deep,  and  call  it  ^cere- 
hrtim  lovis  :  in  the  Low  Countries  with  roots,  in  Italy  frogs  and  snails  are  used.  The 
Turks,  saith  Busbec[uius,  delight  most  in  fried  meats.  In  Muscovy,  gavlic  and  onions 
are  ordinary  meat  and  sauce,  which  would  be  pernicious  to. such  as  are  unaccustomed 
to  them,  delightsome  to  others ;  and  all  is  ^'  because  they  have  been  brought  up  unto 
Tt  Husbandmen,  and  such  as  labour,  can  eat  fat  bacon,  salt  gross  meat,  hard  cheese, 
&C.,  (  0  dura  measorum  ilia),  coarse  bread  at  all  limes,  go  to  bed  and  labour  upon  a 
full  stomach,  which  to  some  idle  persons  would  be  present  death,  and  is  against  the 
rules  of  physic,  so  that  custom  is  al!  ia  all.  Our  travellers  find  this  by  common  ex- 
perience when  they  come  in  fiir  countries,  and  use  their  diet,  they  are  suddenly 
offended,^  as  our  Hollanders  and  Englishmen  when  they  touch  upon  the  coasts  of 
A&ica,  those  Indian  capes  and  islands,  are  commonly  molestecl  with  calentures, 
fluxes,  and  much  distempered  ty  reason  of  their  fruits.  ^Peregrina,  etsi  snavia, 
solertt  veseentihus  pertwrbaliones  insignes_  adferre,  strange  meats,  though  pleasant, 
cause  notable  alterations  and  distempers.  On  the  other  side,  use  or  custom  miti- 
gates or  makes  al!  good  agaui.  Mithridates  by  often  use,  which  Pliny  woudere  at, 
was  able  to  drink  poison ;  and  a  mmd,  as  Curtius  records,  sent  to  Alexander  from 
K.  Porus,  was  brought  up  with  poison  from  her  infancy.  The  Turks,  saith  Bello- 
nius,  lib.  3.  c.  1 5,  eat  opium  familiarly,  a  drachm  at  once,  which  we  dare  not  take  in 
gi'aina.  ''"Garcius  ab  Horto  writes  of  one  whom  he  saw  at  Goa  in  the  East  Indies, 
that  took  ten  drachms  of  opium  in  three  days ;  and  yet  consuUo  loquehatitr,  spake 
understandingly,  so  much  can  custom  do.  ^'Theophrastus  speaks  of  a  shepherd 
that  could  eat  hellebore  in  substance.  And  therefore  Cardan  concludes  out  of  Galen, 
Consuetudinem  utcunque  ferendmn,  nisi  valde  malam.  Custom  is  howsoever  to  be 
kept,  except  it  be  extremely  bad  :  he  adviseth  all  men  to  keep  tlieii  old  customs,  and 
that  by  the  authority  of  '''Hippocrates  himself,  Dandum  aliquid  fempori,  tstatiy  re- 
gioni,  consuetudini,  and  therefore  to  '"continue  as  tliey  began,  be  it  diet,  bath,  exer- 
cise, &.C.,  or  whatsoever  else. 

Another  exception  is  delight,  or  appetite,  to  such  and  such  meats  ;  though  tliey 
be  hard  of  digestion,  melancholy ;  yet  as  Fuchsius  excepts,  cap.  6.  lib.  3.  Instit.  sect.  2, 
""The  stomach  doth  readily  digest,  and  willingly  entertain  such  meats  we  love 
most,  and  are  pleasing  to  us,  abhors  on  the  other  side  such  as  we  distaste."  Which 
Hippocrates  confirms,  Aphoris.  2.  38.  Some  cannot  endure  cheese,  out  of  a  secret 
antipathy ;  or  to  see  a  roasted  duck,  which  to  others  is  a  "  delightsome  meat. 

The  last  exception  is  necessity,  poverty,  ■want,  hunger,  which  drives  men  many 
times  to  do  tliat  which  otherwise  they  are  loth,  cannot  endure,  and  thankfully  to 
accept  of  it :  as  beverage  in  ships,  and  in  sieges  of  great  cities,  to  feed  on  dogs,  cats, 
rats,  and  men  themselves.  Three  outlaws  in  '^Hector  Boethius,  being  driven  to  their 
shifts,  did  eat  raw  flesh,  and  flesh  of  such  fowl  as  they  could  catch,  in  one  of  the 
Hebrides  for  some  few  months.  These  things  do  mitigate  or  disannul  that  which 
hath  been  said  of  melancholy  meats,  and  make  it  more  tolerable;  but  to  such  as  are 
wealthy,  live  plenleously,  at  ease,  may  take  their  choice,  and  refrain  if  they  will, 
these  viands  are  to  be  forborne,  if  they  be  inclined  to,  or  suspect  melancholy,  as 
they  tender  their  healths  :  Otherwise  if  they  be  intemperate,  or  disordered  in  their 
diet,  at  their  peril  be  it.     Qui  monet  amat,  Mve  et  cave. 


SuBSECT.  IV. — Retention  and  Evaeuaiion  a  cause,  and  how. 
Op  retention  and  evacuation,  there  be  divers  kinds,  which  are  either  concomitant, 
assisting,  or  sole  causes  many  times  of  melancholy.     '"Galen  reduceth  defect  and 
abundance  to  this  head;  others  ''"All  that  is  sepai'ated,  or  remains." 
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Cesliveness.]  In  the  first  rank  of  these,  I  may  well  reckon  up  costiveness,  and 
keeping  in  of  our  ordinary  excrements,  which  as  it  often  causeth  other  diseases,  so  this 
of  melancholy  in  particidar,  "Celsua,  lib.  1.  cap,  3,  saith,  "  It  produceth  inflamma- 
tion of  the  head,  dulness,  cloudiness,  headache,"  &c.  Prosper  Calenus,  lib.  de  alrd 
hile,  will  have  it  distemper  not  the  organ  only,  ™"  but  the  mind  itself  by  troubling 
of  it :"  and  sometimes  it  is  a  sole  cause  of  madness,  as  you  may  read  in  the  first 
book  of  "  Skenkius's  Medicinal  Observations.  A  young  merchant  going  to  Nordeling 
fair  in  Germany,  for  ten  days'  space  never  went  to  stool ;  at  his  return  he  was 
'^grievously  melajicholy,  thinking  that  he  was  robbed,  and  would  not  be  persuaded 
but  that  all  his  money  ^vas  gone;  his  friends  thought  he  had  some  phdtnim  given 
him,  but  Cnelius,  a  physician,  being  sent  for,  found  his  '^  costiveness  alone  to  be  the 
cause,  and  thereupon  gave  him  a  clyster,  by  which  he  was  speedily  recovered. 
Triiicavellius,  consult.  35.  lib.  I,  saith  as  miich  of  a  melancholy  lawyer,  to  whom 
he  administered  physic,  and  Boderieus  ^  Fonseca, consult.  85.  torn.  2,  "of  a  patient 
of  his,  that  for  eight  days  was  bound,  and  therefore  melancholy  aSeeted.  Other 
retentions  and  evacuations  there  are,  not  simply  necessary,  but  at  some  tiines ;  as 
FemeliuH  accounts  them.  Path.  lib.  1.  cap.  15,  as  suppression  of  hfemorrhoida, 
monthly  issues  in  women,  bleeding  at  nose,  immoderate  or  no  use  at  all  of  Venus ; 
or  any  other  ordinary  issues. 

'^Detention  of  hfemorrhoida,  or  monthly  issues,  Villanovanus  Breviar.  lib.  1.  cap, 
18.  Arculanus,  cap.  16.  in  9,  Rhasis,  Vittorius  Faventinua,  pract.  mag.  Tract.  2.  cap. 
15.  Bniel,  &c.  put  for  ordinary  causes.  Fuchsius,  1.  3,  sect.  5.  c.  30,  goes  farther, 
and  saith,  ™"  That  many  men  unseasonably  cured  of  the  hemorrhoids  have  been 
corrupted  with  melancholy,  seeking  to  avoid  Scylla,  they  fall  into  Charybdia,  Gcalen, 
I.  de  hum.  commen.  3.  ad  text.  26,  illustrates  this  by  an  example  of  Lucius  Martins, 
whom  he  cured  of  madness,  contracletl  by  this  means :  And  "  Skenkius  hath  two 
other  instances  of  two  melancholy  and  mad  women,  so  caused  from  the  suppression 
of  their  months.  The  same  may  be  said  of  bleeding  at  the  nose,  if  it  be  suddenly 
slopped,  and  have  been  formerly  used,  as  ''Villanovanus  urgeth  :  And  ^Fuchsius, 
lib.  2.  sect  5.  cap.  33,  stiffly  maintains,  "  That  without  great  danger,  such  an  issue 
may  not  be  stayed," 

Venus  omitted  produceth  like  effects.  Mathiolus,  epist.  5. 1.  peimlt.,  ^""avoucheth 
of  his  knowledge,  that  some  through  bashfulness  abstained  from  venery,  and  there- 
upon became  very  heavy  and  dull ;  and  some  others  that  were  very  timorous,  me- 
lancholy, and  beyond  aU  measure  sad."  Oribaaius,  med.  collect.  I.  6.  c.  37,  speaks 
of  some,  ""That  if  they  do  not  use  carnal  copulation,  are  continually  troubled 
with  heaviness  and  headache;  and  some  in  the  same  case  by  intermission  of  it." 
Mot  use  of  it  hurts  many,  Areulanus,  c.  6.  in  9.  Hhads,  et  Magninus,  part.  3.  cap.  5, 
think,  because  it  ^'"senda  up  poisoned  vapours  to  tlie  brain  and  heart."  And  so 
doth  Galeu  himself  hold,  "  That  if  this  natural  seed  be  over-long  kept  (in  some 
parlies)  it  turns  to  poison."  Hieronymus  Mercurialis,  in  his  chapter  of  Melancholy, 
cites  it  for  an  especial  cause  of  this  malady,  ''Priapismus,  Satyriasis,  &c.  Hatiabbaa, 
5.  Theor.  c.  36,  reckons  up  this  and  many  other  diseases.  Villanovanus  Breviar.  1. 1. 
c.  18,  saithj  "  He  knew  ^'many  monks  and  widows  grievously  troubled  with  melan- 
choly, and  that  from  this  sole  cause,  ""Ludovicus  Mercatus,  ?.  2.  de  mwiierwrn  afecl. 
cap.  4,  and  Rodericus  ^  Castro,  de  morhis  muUer.  I.  2.  c.  3,  treat  largely  of  this  sub- 
ject, and  will  have  it  produce  a  peculiar  kind  of  melancholy  in  stale  maids,  nuna, 
and  widows,  OS  suppressionem  mensium  et  venerem  omissam,  timid<e,  mmsttB,  anxits, 
verecunda,  suspiciosrs,  languentes,  cottsilii  ifu^s,  cum  swrnma  vita,  et  rerum  melw- 
rum  desperatione,  &.c,,  they  are  melancholy  in  the  highest  degree,  and  all  for  want 
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of  husbands,  fflianus  Montafius,  cap.  37,  de  melanchot,  confirms  as  much  out  of 
Galen ;  so  doth  Widrua,  ClurUtoferus  a  Vega  de  art.  med.  Ub.  3.  c.  14,  relates  many 
such  examples  of  men  and  women,  that  he  had  seen  so  melancholy.  FtelJx  Plater 
in  the  first  book  of  his  Observations,  *"'  tells  a  story  of  an  ancient  gentleman  in 
Alsatia,  that  married  a  young  wife,  and  was  not  able  to  pay  his  debts  in  that  kind 
for  a  long  time  together,  by  reason  of  his  several  infirmities :  but  she,  because  of  this 
inhibition  of  Venus,  fell  into  a  horrible  fury,  and  desired  every  one  that  came  to  see 
her,  by  words,  lool^,  and  gestures,  to  have  to  do  with  her,  &c."  "  Bernardus  Pater- 
nus,  a  physician,  saidi,  "  He  knew  a  good  honest  godly  priest,  that  because  he  would 
neither  willingly  marry,  nor  make  use  of  the  stews,  fell  into  grievous  melancholy 
fits."  Hildesheim,  spicel.  a,  hath  snCh  another  example  of  an  Italian  melancholy 
priest,  in  a  consultation  had  .^»no  1580.  Jason  Fratensis  gives  instance  in  a  married 
man,  that  from  his  wife's  death  abstaining,  '^°"  after  marriage,  became  exceedingly  me- 
lanciioly,"  Rodericus  fi.  Fonseca  in  a  young  man  so  misafiected,  Tom.  3.  consult.  85. 
To  these  you  may  add,  if  you  please,  that  conceited  tale  of  a  Jew,  so  visited  in  like 
sort,  and  so  cured,  out  of  Poggius  Florentinus. 

Intemperate  Venus  is  all  but  as  bad  in  the  other  extreme.  Galen,  1. 6.  de  morhis  popu- 
lar, sect.  5.  text.  26,  reckons  upmelancholy  amongst  those  diseases  which  are  °"' ex- 
asperated by  venery :"  so  doth  Avicenna,  2,  3,  c.  1 1.  Oi'ibasius,  loc.  citat.  .  Ficinus, 
Ub.  3.  de  sanitate  tuendii.  Marsiliiis  Cognatus,  Monlaltus,  cap.  37.  Guianerius, 
Tract.  3.  cap.  3.  Magninus,  cap.  5. part.  3,  ""gives  the  reason,  because  ""it  infri- 
gidates  and  dries  up  the  body,  consumes  the  spirits ;  and  would  therefore  have  all 
such  as  are  cold  and  dry  (o  take  heed  of  and  to  avoid  it  as  a  mortal  enemy."  Jar^- 
chinus  in  9  SJtasis,  cap.  15,  ascribes  the  same  cause,  and  instauceth  in  a  patient  of 
his,  that  married  a' young  wife  in  a  hot  summer,  ""and  so  dried  himself  with  cham- 
ber-work, tliat  he  became  in  short  space  from  melancholy,  mad :"  he  cured  him  by 
moistening  remedies.  The  like  example  I  find  in  L^lius  a  Fonte  Engubinus,  consuU. 
139,  of  a  gentleman  of  Venice,  that  upon  the  same  occasion  was  first  melancholy, 
afterwards  mad.    Read  in  him  the  story  at  large. 

Any  other  evacuation  stopped  will  cause  it,  as  well  as  these  above  named,  be  it 
bile,  ™ulcer,  issue,  &c.  Hercules  de  Saxonift,  Ub.  1.  c.  16,  and  Gordonius,  verify 
this  out  of  their  experience.  They  saw  one  wounded  in  the  head  who  as  long  as 
the  sore  was  open,  I/ucida  Jiabuit  mentis  interoalla,  was  well;  but  when  it  was 
stopped,  Rediit  melancholia,  his  melancholy  fit  seized  on  him  again. 

Artificial  evacuations  are  much  like  in  effect,  as  hot  houses,  baths,  blood-letting, 
purging,  unseasonably  and  immoderately  used.  '^Baths  dry  too  much,  if  used  in  ex- 
cess, be  they  natural  or  artificial,  and  offend  extreme  hot,  or  cold ;  "^  one  dries,  the 
other  refrigerates  overmuch.  Monlanus,  oonsil.  137,  saith,  they  over-heat  the  liver. 
Joh.  Struthius,  Stigmat.  arlis.  I.  4.  c.  9,  contends,  "  "  that  if  one  stay  longer  than  or- 
dinary at  the  hath,  go  in  too  oft,  or  at  unseasonable  times,  he  putrefies  £e  humours 
in  his  body."  To  this  purpose  writes  Magainus,  I.  3.  c.  5.  Guianerius,  Tract.  15. 
c.  31,  utterly  disallows  all  hot  baths  in  melancholy  adust.  ""1  saw  (saith  he)  a  man 
that  laboured  of  the  gout,  who  to  be  freed  of  this  malady  came  to  the  bath,  and  was 
instantly  cured  of  his  disease,  but  got  another  worse,  and  that  was  madness."  But 
this  judgment  varies  as  the  humour  doth,  in  hot  or  cold :  baths  may  be  good  for  one 
melancholy  man,  bad  for  another ;  that  which  will  cure  it  in  this  party,  may  cause 
it  in  a  second. 

Phlebotomy?^  Phlebotomy,  many  times  neglected,  may  do  much  harm  to  the  body, 
when  there  is  a  manifest  redundance  of  bad  humours,  and  melancholy  blood;  and 
when  these  humours  heat  and  boil,  if  this  be  not  used  in  time,  the  parlies  affected. 
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so     flan  ed,  are  in  great  d 
1  nmod    al«]y  used,  it  doth  e 
sp    Is  a  d  consuming  them:  ; 
li    d  of  letting  blood  dotli  m 
I  1  ey  did  before,  and  is  si 


3r  to  be  mad;  but  if  it  be  unadvisedly,  importuuely, 
*  much  harm  by  refrigerating  the  body,  dulling  the 
s  Joh. "  Curio  in  his  10th  chapler  well  reprehends,  such 
i  hurt  than  good :  ™"  The  humours  rage  much  more 
D  far  from  avoiding  melancholy,  that  it  incireasetb  il,  and 
vealiene  h  the  sight."  '"Prospei:  Calenus  observes  as  much  of  all  phlebotomy,  except 
tl  ej  keep  a  very  good  diet  after  it ;  yea,  and  as  *'  Leonartis  Jacchinus  speaks  out  of 
h  o  V  experience,  *""  The  blood  is  much  blacker  to  many  men  after  their  letting 
of  blood  than  it  was  at  first,"  For  this  cause  belike  Salust.  Salvinianus,  I.  2.  c.  1, 
will  admit  or  hear  of  no  blood-letting  at  all  in  this  disease,  except  it  be  manifest  it 
proceed  from  blood  :  he  was  (it  appears)  by  his  own  words  in  that  place,  master  of 
an  hospital  of  mad  men,  *"'and  found  by  long  experience,  that  this  kind  of  evacua- 
tion, either  in  head,  arm,  or  any  other  part,  did  more  harm  than  good."  To  this 
opinion  of  his,  "  Fcelix  Plater  is  quite  opposite,  "  though  some  wink  at,  disallow  and 
quite  contradict  all  phlebotomy  in  melancholy,  yet  by  long  experience  I  liave  found 
innumerable  so  saved,  after  they  had  been  twenty,  nay,  sixty  times  let  blood,  and  to 
live  happily  after  it.  It  was  an  ordinary  thing  of  old,  in  Galen's  time,  to  lake  at  once 
from  such  men  six  pounds  of  blood,  which  now  we  dare  scarce  talie  in  ounces :  sed 
viderial  medici ;"  gi'eat  books  are  written  of  this  subject. 

Purging  upward  and  downward,  in  abundance  of  bad  humours  omitted,  may  be 
for  the  worst ;  so  likewise  as  in  the  precedent,  if  overmuch,  too  frequent  or  violent, 
it  ^^weakenelh  tlieir  strength,  saith  Fuchsius,  /.  3.  sect.  2  c.  17,  or  if  they  be  strong 
or  able  to  endure  physic,  yet  it  brings  them  to  an  ill  habit,  they  make  their  bodies 
no  belter  than  apothecaries'  shops,  this  and  such  like  infirmities  must  needs  follow 

StTBSECT.  V. — Bad  Air,  a  cause  of  MeJandwly. 

Am  is  a  cause  of  great  moment,  in  producing  this,  or  any  other  disease,  being  that 
it  is  still  taken  into  our  bodies  by  respiration,  and  our  more  inner  parts.  '""  If  il  be 
impure  and  foggy,  it  dejects  the  spirits,  and  causeth  diseases  by  infection  of  the 
heart,"  as  Pauhis  hath  it,  lib.  1.  c.  49.  Avicenna,  lib.  I.  Gal  de  san.  tuenda.  Mer- 
curiaiis,  Montaltus,  &.C.  "Fernelius  saith,  "A  thick  air  tliickenelh  the  blood  and  hu- 
mours." "^Lemnius  reckons  up  two  main  things  most  profitable,  and  most  pernicious 
to  our  bodies ;  air  and  diet :  and  this  peculiar  disease,  nothing  sooner  causeth  ''( Jo- 
bertus  holds)  "  than  the  air  wherein  we  breathe  and  live."  "  Such  as  is  the  air,  such 
be  our  spirits ;  and  as  our  spirits,  such  are  our  humours.  It  oflends  commonly  if  it 
be  too  "  hot  and  dry,  thick,  fuliginous,  cloudy,  blustering,  or  a  tempestuous  air. 
Bodine  in  his  fifth  Book,  De  repub.  cap.  I,  5,  of  his  Method  of  History,  proves  that 
hot  countries  are  most  troubled  with  melancholy,  and  that  there  are  therefore  in 
Spain,  Africa,  and  Asia  Minor,  great  numbers  of  mad  men,  insomuch  that  they  are 
compelled  in  all  cities  of  note,  to  buUd  peculiar  hospitals  for  them.  Leo  *Wer,  lib.  3. 
de  Fessavrbe,  Ortelius  and  Zuinger,  confirm  as  much :  they  are  ordmarily  so  choleric 
in  their  speeclies,  that  scarce  two  words  pass  without  rmlmg  or  chiding  in  common 
talk,  and  often  quarrelling  in  their  streets.  °°  Gordonius  will  have  every  man  take 
notice  of  it :  "  Note  this  (saith  he)  that  in  hot  countries  it  is  fer  more  femiliar  than 
in  cold."  Altliough  this  we  have  now  said  be  not  continually  so,  for  as  ''Acosta 
truly  saith,  under  the  Equator  itself,  is  a  most  temperate  habitation,  wiioieaome  air, 
a  paradise  of  pleasure ;  the  leaves  ever  green,  cooling  showers.  But  it  holds  in  such 
OS  are  in  temperately  hot,  as  '^Johannes  a  Meggen  found  in  Cyprus,  others  in  Malta, 
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Aupulia,  and  the  ^^  Holy  Land,  where  at  some  seasons  of  the  year  is  nothing  but  dust, 
their  rivers  dried  up,  the  air  scorching  hot,  and  earth  inHamed ;  insomuch  that  many 
pilgrims  going  barefoot  for  devotion  sake,  from  Joppa  lo  Jerusalem  upon  the  hot 
eande,  often  run  mad,  or  else  quite  overwhelmed  with  sand,  profundis  arenis,  as  in 
many  parts  of  Africa,  Arabia  Deserta,  Bactriana,  now  Charassan,  wheu  the  west  wind 
hlows^Involuti  arenis  transetmles  necantur.  ^Hercules  de  SaxoniS,  a  professor  in 
Venice,  gives  this  cause  why  so  many  Venetian  women  are  melancholy,  Qtiod  diw 
sub  sole  degavif  they  tarry  too  long  in  the  sun.  Montanus,  consil.  21,  amongst  other 
causes  assigns  this;  Why  that  Jew  his  patient  was  mad,  ^bdiammuUvmex^osuitse 
calori  etfrigori :  he  exposed  himself  so  much  to  heat  and  cold,  and  for  that  reason  in 
Veriice,  there  is  little  stirring  in  those  brick  paved  streets  in  summer  about  noon,  they 
are  most  part  then  asleep ;  aa  they  are  likewise  in  the  great  IHogol's  countries,  and  all 
over  the  Ea.^t  Indies.  At  Aden  in  Arabia,  as  ^  Lodovicus  Vertomannus  relates  in  his  tra- 
vels, they  keep  their  markets  in  the  night,  to  avoid  extremity  of  heat ;  and  in  Ormus, 
like  cattle  in  a  pasture,  people  of  all  sorts  lie  uplo  the  chin  imvater  all  daylong.  At 
Braga  in  Portugal ;  Burgos  in  Castile ;  Messina  in  Sicily,  all  over  Spain  and  Italy,  their 
streets  are  most  part  narrow,  to  avoid  the  sunbeans.  The  Turks  wear  great  turbans 
adfugandos  sotis  radios,  to  refract  the  sunbeams  ;  and  much  inconvenience  that  hot 
air  of  Bantam  in  Java  yields  to  our  men,  that  sojourn  there  for  traffic ;  where  it  is 
so  hot,  "*"  that  they  that  are  sick  of  the  pox,  lie  commonly  bleaching  in  the  sun,  to 
dry  up  their  sores."  Such  a  complaint  Iread  of  those  isles  of  Cape  Verde,  fourteen  de- 
grees from  the  Equator,  they  do  male  audire  : '  One  calls  them  the  unlrealthiest  clime 
of  the  world,  for  fluxes,  fevers,  frenzies,  calentures,  which  commonly  seize  on  seafer- 
ing  men  that  touch  at  them,  and  all  by  reason  of  a  hot  distcmperature  of  the  air.  The 
hardiest  men  are  offended  with  this  heat,  and  stiffest  clowns  cannot  resist  it,  as  Con- 
stantine  affirms,  AgricvM.  I.  2.  c.  45.  They  that  are  naturally  born  in  such  air,  may 
not  ^endure  it,  as  Niger  records  of  some  partof  Mesopotamia,  now  called  Diarbecha: 
QuibuSdaminlocisscevieTitiastuiadeo  siwjectaest.,ut pleraqueanimdliafervore  solis 
et  call  extingaantur,  'tis  so  hot  there  in  some  places,  that  men  of  the  country  and 
cattle  are  killed  with  it ;  and  'Adricomius  of  Arabia  Felix,  by  reason  of  myrrh,  frank- 
incense, and  hot  spices  there  growing,  the  air  is  so  obnoxious  to  their  brains,  that 
the  very  inhabitants  at  some  times  cannot  abide  it,  much  less  weaklings  and  strangers. 
*Amatus  Lusitanus,  cent.  1.  curat.  45,  reports  of  a  young  maid,  that  was  one  Vincent 
a  currier's  daugiiter,  some  thirteen  years  of  age,  that  would  wash  her  hair  in  the  heat 
of  the  day  (in  July)  and  so  let  it  dry  in  the  sun,  ' "  to  make  it  yellow,  but  by  that 
means  tarrying  too  long  in  the  heat,  she  inflamed  her  head,  and  made  herself  mad." 
Cold  air  in  the  other  extreme  is  almost  as  had  as  hot,  and  so  doth  Monlaltus  esteem 
of  it,  c.  1 1,  if  it  be  dry  withal,  hi  those  northern  countries,  ihe  people  are  therefore 
generally  dull,  heavy,  and  many  witches,  wliich  (as  I  have  before  quoted)  Saxo  Gram- 
maticus,  Olaus,  Baptista  Porta  ascribe  to  melancholy.  But  these  cold  climes  are 
/inore  subject  to  natural  melancholy  (not  this  artificial)  which  is  cold  and  dry  :  for 
which  cause  ^Mercurius  Britannicns  belike  puts  melancholy  men  to  inhabit  just  un- 
der the  Pole.  The  worst  of  the  three  is  a  'thick,  cloudy,  misty,  foggy  air,  or  such 
as  come  from  fens,  moorish  grounds,  lakes,  muckhills,  draughts,  sinks,  where  any 
carcasses,  or  carrion  lies,  or  from  whence  any  stinking  fulsome  smell  comes  :  Galen, 
Avicemia,  Mercurialis,  new  and  old  physiciaiis,  hold  that  such  air  is  unwholesome, 
and  engenders  melancholy,  plagues,  and  what  not  f  MIexandretta,  an  haven-town  in 
the  Mediterranean  Sea,  &mt  John  de  Ulloa,  an  haven  in  Wova-Hispania,  are  much 
condemned  for  a  bad  air,  so  are  Durazzo  in  Albania,  Lithuania,  Ditmarsh,  Pomptin© 
Paludes  in  Italy,  the  territories  about  Pba,  Ferrara,  &c.  Romney  Marsh  with  us ;  the 
Hundreds  in  E^sex,  the  fens  in  Lincolnshire.  Cardan,  de  ren  mva  al  1. 17.  c.  96, 
finds  fordt  with  the  sight  of  those  rich,  and  most  populous  c    es        he  Low  Coun  ■ 
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tries,  as  Bruges,  Ghent,  Amsterdam,  Leyden,  Utrecht,  &.c.  (he  air  is  bad ;  and  so  at 
Stockholm  in  Sweden ;  Regium  in  Italy,  Salisbury  with  ws,  Hull  and  Lynn :  they 
may  be  commodious  for  iiavigatiou,  this  new  kind  of  fortification,  and  many  other 
good  necessary  uses ;  but  are  ihey  bo  wholesome  ?  Old  Rome  hath  descended  from 
the  hilts  to  the  valley,  'lis  the  site  of  most  of  our  new  cities,  and  held  best  to  build 
in  plains,  to  lake  the  opportunity  of  rivers.  Leander  Albertus  pleads  hard  for  the  air 
and  site  of  Venice,  though  the  black  moorish  lands  appear  at  every  low  water :  the 
sea,  fire,  and  smoke  (as  he  thinks)  qualify  the  aii*;  and  'some  suppose,  that  a  thick 
foggy  air  helps  the  memory,  as  in  them  of  Pisa  in  Italy ;  and  our  Camden,  out  of 
Plato,  commends  the  site  of  Cambridge,  because  it  is  so  near  the  fens.  But  let  the 
site  of  such  places  be  as  it  may,  how  can  they  be  excused  that  have  a  delicious  seat, 
a  pleasant  air,  and  all  that  nature  can  afford,  and  yet  through  their  own  nastiness, 
and  sluttishness,  inunund  and  sordid  manner  of  life,  suffer  tlieir  air  to  putrefy,  and 
themselves  to  be  chocked  up  ?  Many  cities  in  Turkey  do  male  aadire  in  this  kind  : 
Constantinople  itself,  where  commonly  carrion  lies  in  the  street.  Some  find  the  same 
fault  in  Spain,  even  in  Madrid,  the  king's  seat,. a  most  excellent  air,  a  pleasant  site ; 
but  the  inhabitants  are  slovens,  and  the  streets  uncleanly  kept, 

A  troublesome  tempestuous  air  is  as  bad  as  impure,  rough  and  foul  weather,  im- 
petuous winds,  cloudy  dark  days,  as  it  is  commonly  with  us,  CiElum  visa  fcedum, 
"Polydore  calls  it  a  filthy  sky,  et  in  quo  facile  generantur  rmhes;  as  Tully's  brother 
Qiiintus  wrote  to  him  in  Rome,  being  then  Qjiseslor  in  Britain,  "  In  a  thick  and 
cloudy  air  (saith  Lemnius)  men  are  letric,  sad,  and  peevish :  And  if  the  western 
winds  bloW)  atid  that  there  be  a  calm,  or  a  fair  sunshme  day,  there  is  a  kind  of 
alacrity  in  men's  minds ;  it  cheers  up  men  and  beasts ;  but  if  it  be  a  turbulent,  rough, 
cloudy,  stormy  weather,  men  are  sad,  lumpish,  and  much  dejected,  angry,  waspish, 
dull,  and  melancholy."    This  was  "  Virgil's  experiment  of  old. 


And  w!io  is  not  weather-wise  against  such  and  such  conjunctions  of  planets,  moved 
in  foul  weather,  dull  and  heavy  in  such  tempestuous  seasons  ?  '^GeliAum  contriMat 
Aquarius  aKnvm  :  the  time  requires,  and  the  autumn  breeds  it;  winter  is  like  unto 
it,  ugly,  foul,  squalid,  the  air  works  on  all  men,  more  or  less,  but  especially  on  such 
as  are  melancholy,  or  inclined  to  it,  as  Lemnius  holds,  '^ "  They  are  most  moved 
with  it,  and  those  which  are  already  mad,  rave  downright,  either  in,  or  against  a 
tempest.  Besides,  the  devil  many  times  lakes  his  opportunity  of  such  storms,  and 
when  the  humours  by  the  air  be  stirred,  he  goes  in  with  them,  exagitates  our  spirits, 
and  vexeth  our  souls ;  as  the  sea  waves,  so  are  the  spirits  and  humoiu's  in  our  bodies 
tossed  with  tempestuous  winds  and  storms."  To  such  as  are  melancholy  therefore, 
Monlanus,  ccmsil.  24,  will  have  tempestuous  and  rough  air  to  be  avoided,  and  consil. 
27,  all  night  mr,  and  would  not  have  them  to  walk  abroad,  but  in  a  pleasant  day. 
Lemnius,  I.  3.  c.  3,  discommends  the  south  and  eastern  winds,  commends  the  north. 
Monlanus,  consil.  31.  ""Will  notany  windows  to  be  opened  in  the  night."  Consil. 
229.  et  eonsil.  230,  he  discommends  especially  the  south  wind,  and  nocturnal  air : 
So  doth  Tlularch.  The  night  and  darkness  makes  men  sad,  the  like  do  all  sub- 
terranean vaults,  dark  houses  in  caves  and  rocks,  desert  places  cause  melancholy  in 
an  instant,  especially  such  as  have  not  been  used  to  it,  or  otherwise  accustomed. 
Read  more  of  air  in  Hippocrates,  JElim,  I.  3.  a  c.  171.  ad  175.  Oribasius,  a  c.  1. 
ad  21.     Avicen,  I.  1.  can.  Fen.  2.  doc.  2.  Fen.  I.  c.  133  to  the  12,  &c. 

SuBSECT.  VI. — Immoderate  Exercise  a  cause,  aTtd  how.     SolUariness,  Idleness. 
Nothing  so  good  but  it  may  be  abused  :  nothing  better  than  exercise  (if  oppor- 
tunely used)  for  the  preservation  of  the  body ;  nothing  so  bad  if  it  be  unseasonable, 

sAilna  eeaEraohlcns  tuemocls,  vnleni  PiEanI,  quod  s6re  eltoofreDdunmr.ft  multl  insgniDtivd  Beiges  ante 

ciaE<IorerruBnluraarc.       'oLtb.  l.liisl.lili.a.cap.41.  lempeBtutes  ssviunh  Blller  qulea    epiillDS  quoqne 

Ania  denau  ac  coliginose  leiricl  homineB  exlsiuni,  et  oitis  el  malt  genu  allqimndo  eb  lampestatilins  luge' 

BubEttlEtes,  et  cap.  3.  EtunM  sulHolano  et  Ze))lif ro,  runt,  et  mentl  hunisDB  98  lalenler  taiaSnuant,  eamqita 
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Causes  of  Melancholy. 


[Part.  l.Sec.  2. 
lib.  I.  c.  16,  saith,  »"'That 


violent,  or  ovGrraucli.     Fernelius  out  of  Galen,  I 

much  exercise  and  weariness  consumes  the  spirits  and  substance,  refrigerates 
body;  and  such  humours  which  Nature  would  have  otherwise  concocted  and  ex- 
pelled, it  stirs  up  and  makes  (hem  rage  :  which  being  so  enraged,  diversely  affect  and 
trouble  the  body  and  mind."  So  doth  it,  if  it  be  unseasonably  used,  upon  a  iull 
stomach,  or  when  the  body  is  full  of  crudities,  which  Fuchsius  so  much  inveighs 
against,  Uh.  2,  insiit.  sec.  3.  c.  4,  giving  that  for  a  cause,  why  school-boys  in  Ger- 
many are  so  often  scabbed,  because  they  use  exercise  presently  after  meals.  "Eayerus 
pills  in  a  caveat  against  such  exercise,  because  "  it  '*  corrupts  die  meat  in  the  stomach, 
snd  carries  the  same  juice  raw,  and  as  yet  undigested,  into  the  veins  (sailh  Lemnius), 
■which  there  putrefies  and  confounds  the  animal  spirils."  Crato,  consil.  21.  I.  2, 
'^protests  against  al!  such  exercise  after  meat,  as  being  the  greatest  enemy  to  con- 
coction that  may  be,  and  cause  of  corruption  of  humours,  which  produce  this,  and 
many  other  diseases.  Not  without  good  reason  then  doth  Salust.  Salviauus,  i.  3.  c.  1, 
and  Leonartus  Jacchinus,  in  9.  RJiasis,  Mercunabs,  Aicubanua,  and  many  other,  set 
down  ""immoderate  exercise  as  a  most  forcible  cause  of  melancholy. 

Opposite  to  exercise  is  idleness  (the  badge  of  gentry)  or  want  of  exercise,  the 
bane  of  body  and  mind,  the  nurse  of  naughtmess,  stepmother  of  discipline,  the  chief 
ami  o  ot  all  mischief,  one  of  the  seven  deadly  sins,  and  a  sole  cause  of  this  and 
ma  V  t!  er  maladies,  the  devil's  cushion,  as  "Gualter  calls  it,  his  pillow  and  chief 
reposal  "For  the  mind  can  never  rest,  but  still  meditates  on  one  thing  or  other, 
except  t  be  occupied  about  some  honest  business,  of  his  own  accord  it  rusheth  into 
n  ela  cl  oly.  ''As  too  much  and  violent  exercise  offends  on  the  one  side,  so  doth  an 
idle  I  le  on  the  other  (saith  Crato),  it  fills  the  body  full  of  phlegm,  gross  humours, 
a  d  all  manner  of  obstructions,  rheums,  catan'hs,"  &c.  Ehasia,  cont.  lib.  I.  tract.  9, 
accounts  of  it  as  the  greatest  cause  of  melancholy.  ''"I  have  often  seen  (saith  he) 
that  idleness  begets  this  humour  more  than  anythmg  else."  Montaltus,  e.  1,  seconds 
him  out  of  hLs  experience,  "  "  They  that  ai'e  idle  are  far  more  subject  to  melancholy 
than  such  as  are  conversant  or  employed  about  any  office  or  business."  ^PlularcJi 
reckons  up  idleness  for  a  sole  cause  of  the  sickness  of  the  soul :  "  There  are  they 
(saith  he)  troubled  in  mind,  that  have  no  other  cause  but  this."  Homer,  Iliad.  1, 
brings  in  Achilles  eatmg  of  his  own  heart  in  his  idleness,  because  he  might  not  fight. 
Mercurialis,  coMsi/.  83,  for  a  melancholy  young  man  urgeth,*"  it  as  a  chief  cause ;  why 
was  he  melancholy  ?  because  idle.  Noting  begets  it  sooner,  increaseth  and  conli- 
nueth  it  oftener  than  idleness.'"  A  disease  familiar  to  all  idle  persons,  an  inseparable 
companion  to  such  as  live  at  ease,  Pingui  olio  desidiose  agentes,  a  life  out  of  action, 
and  have  no  calling  or  ordinary  employment  to  busy  themselves  about,  that  have  small 
occasions ;  and  though  they  have,  such  is  their  laziness,  dulness,  they  will  not  compose 
themselves  to  do  aught ;  they  cannot  abide  work,  though  it  be  necessary ;  easy  as  to 
dress  themselves,  write  a  letlet,  or  the  like ;  yet  as  he  that  is  benumbed  witli  cold 
sits  still  shaking,  that  might  relieve  himself  with  a  little  exercise  or  stirring,  do  they 
complain,  but  will  not  use  the  focile  and  ready  means  to  do  themselves  good;  and 
80  are  still  tormented  vritti  melancholy.  Especially  if  they  have  been  formerly 
brought  up  to  business,  or  to  keep  much  company,  and  upon  a  sudden  come  to  lead 
a  sedentary  life ;  it  crucifies  their  souls,  and  seizeth  on  them  in  an  instant ;  for  whilst 
they  are  any  ways  employed,  in  action,  discourse,  about  any  business,  sport  or  re- 
creation, or  in  company  to  their  lilting,  they  are  very  well;  but  if  alone  or  idle, 
tormented  instantly  again ;  one  day's  solitariness,  one  hour's  sometimes,  doth  ttiem 
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»"NeBlectiaurei 

Aa  fem  grows  ii 


more  harm,  than  a  week's  physic,  labour,  and  company  can  do  good.  Melancholy 
seizetJi  on  them  forthivith  being  alone,  and  is  such  a  torture,  that  as  wise  Seneca 
well  saith,  Malo  miM  maU  quam.  molliter  esse,  I  had  rather  be  sick  than  idle.  This 
idleness  is  either  of  body  or  mind.  That  of  body  is  nothing  but  a  kind  of  benumb- 
ing laziness,  intermitting  exercise,  which,  if  we  may  believe  ^Ferneliua,  "  causeth 
crudities,  obstructions,  excremental  humours,  quenchelh  the  natural  heat,  dulls  the 
spirits,  and  makes  them  unapt  to  do  any  thing  whatsoever." 

—"■•»"■■■     I  ii;r?r."«".'."..do,i.,,.. ,,.,... 

n  imtilled  grounds,  and  all  manner  of  weeds,  so  do  gross  humours  in 
an  idle  body,  Ignavmn  comimpuM  otia  corpus,  A  horse  in  a  stable  that  never  tra- 
vels, a  hawk  in  a  mew  that  seldom  flies,  are  both  subject  to  diseases ;  which  left  unto 
themselves,  are  most  free  from  any  such  incumbrances.  An  idle  dog  will  be  mangy, 
and  how  shall  an  idle  person  think  to  escape  f  Idleness  of  the  mind  is  much  worse 
than  this  of  the  body ;  wit  withont  employment  is  a  disease  ".Mn^o  amnti,  ruhtgo 
ingenii:  the  rust  of  the  soul,  "a  plague,  a  hell  itself,  Maximvm  animi  nocumentum, 
Galen  calls  it.  ^"  As  in  a  standing  pool,  worms  and  filthy  creepers  increase,  {et  vi- 
tiitm  capiunlni  movedntur  o^kie,  the  water  itself  putrefies,  and  air  likewise,  if  it  be  not 
contint^y  stirred  by  ihe  wind)  so  do  evil  and  corrupt  thonghts  in  an  idle  person," 
the  aoul  is  contaminated.  In  a  commonwealth,  where  is  no  public  enemy,  there  is 
likely  civil  wars,  and  they  rage  upon  themselves :  this  body  of  ours,  when  it  is  idle, 
and  knows  not  how  to  bestow  itself,  macerates  and  veseth  itself  with  cares,  griefs, 
false  feara,  discontents,  and  suspicions ;  it  tortures  and  preys  upon  his  own  bowels, 
and  is  never  at  rest.  Thus  much  I  dare  boldly  say,  "  He  or  she  that  is  idle,  be  they 
of  what  condition  they  will,  never  so  rich,  so  well  allied,  fortunate,  happy,  let  them 
have  all  things  in  abundance  and  felicity  that  heart  can  wish  and  desire,  all  content- 
ment, so  long  as  he  or  she  or  they  are  idle,  they  shall  never  be  pleased,  never  well 
in  body  and  mind,  but  weary  still,  sickly  still,  vexed  still,  loathmg  still,  weeping,  sigh- 
ing, grieving,  suspecting,  offended  with  the  world,  with  every  object,  wishing  them- 
selves gone  or  dead,  or  else  canied  away  with  some  foolish  phantasy  or  other.  And 
this  is  the  true  cause  that  so  many  great  men,  ladies,  and  gentlewomen,  labonr  of 
this  disease  in  country  and  city;  for  idleness  is  an  appendix  to  nobility;  they  count 
it  a  disgrace  to  worlc,  and  spend  all  their  days  in  sports,  recreations,  and  pastimes, 
and  will  therefore  take  no  pains ;  be  of  no  vocation  :  they  feed  liberally,  fare  well, 
want  exercise,  action,  employment,  (for  to  work,  I  say,  they  may  not  abide,)  and 
company  to  their  desires,  and  thence  their  bodies  become  full  of  gross  humours, 
wind,  crudities ;  their  minds  disquieted,  dull,  heavy,  Stc.  care,  jealousy,  fear  of  some 
diseases,  sullen  fits,  weeping  fits  seize  too '^familiarly  on  them.  For  what  will  not  fear 
and  phantasy  work  in  an  idle  body  f  what  distempers  will  they  not  cause  ?  when  the 
children  of  "  Israel  murmured  against  Pharoah  in  Egypt,  he  commanded  his  officers 
to  double  their  task,  and  let  them  get  straw  themselves,  and  yet  make  their  full  num- 
ber of  bricks;  for  the  sole  cause  why  they  mutiny,  and  are  evil  at  ease,  is,  "they 
are  idle."  When  you  shall  hear  and  see  so  many  discontented  persons  in  all  places 
where  you  come,  so  many  several  grievances,  unneceaaary  complaints,  feara,  suspi- 
cions, '^  the  best  means  to  redress  it  is  to  set  (hem  awork,  so  to  busy  their  minds ;  for 
for  the  truth  is,  they  are  idle.  Well  they  may  build  casllea  in  the  air  for  a  time,  and 
sooth  up  themselves  with  phanlastica!  and  pleasant  humours,  but  in  the  end  they  will 
prove  as  bitter  as  gall,  they  shall  be  still  I  say  discontent,  suspicious,  ""fearful,  jealous, 
sad,  fretting  and  vexing  of  themselves;  ao  long  as  they  be  idle,  it  is  impossible  to  please 
them,  Olio  gut  nescii  uti,  plus  liahet  negolii  quam  qui  negotium  in  iKgolio,  as  that 
"Agellius  could  observe :  He  that  knows  not  how  to  spend  his  time,  hath  more  busi- 
■I,  care,  grief,  anguish  of  mind,  than  he  that  is  most  busy  in  the  midst  of  all  his 
Otiosus  animus  ttescU  quid  volet:  An  idle  person  (as  he  follows  it)  knows 
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not  when  he  is  well,  what  he  would  have,  or  whither  he  would  go,  Quum  illvc 
venlum  es(,  ilUnc  lubet,  he  is  tired  out  with  everything',  dbpleased  with  all,  weary  of 
his  life :  JVec  bene  domi,  nsc  miUtiis,  neither  at  home  nor  abroad,  errat,  et  prteter  vi- 
tam  vivitur,  he  wanders  and  lives  besides  himself.  In  a  word,  What  the  mischievous 
efiects  of  laziness  and  idleness  are,  I  do  not  find  any  where  more  accurately  express 
Bed,  than  jn  these  verses  of  Philolachea  in  the  "^Comical  Poet,  ■\^hich  for  theit 
elegancy  I  will  in  part  insert. 


TempeBIaa  Teiiit,  eonftine it  le 

PiilTiCnnil  HurntlelHin  (bhrl.  Hr.^. 


1  BUb  flibrgrain  polssM 


'snit  Ignavla,  bb  mlhl  tempeilBi  full, 
idveDiuqUB  sao  gtandlnem  et  Imbrsni  attuUl, 
■"■ -■ m  aetutbavB,  &o. 


"A  young  man  is  like  a  fair  new  house,  the  carpenter  leaves  it  well  built,  in  good 
repair,  of  solid  stuff;  but  a  bad  tenant  \e\s  it  rain  in,  and  for  want  of  reparation,  fall 
to  decay,  8tc.  Our  parents,  tutors,  friends,  spare  no  cost  to  bring  us  up  in  our  youth, 
in  all  manner  of  virtuous  education ;  but  wbeu  we  are  left  to  ourselves,  idleness  as  a 
tempest  drives  all  virtuous  motions  out  of  our  minds,  el  ntJiili  swmts,  on  a  sudden, 
by  sloth  and  such  bad  ways,  we  come  to  nought." 

Cousin  german  to  idleness,  and  a  concomitant  cause,  which  goes  hand  in  hand 
with  it,  is  ^'aimia  soUiudo,  too  much  solitariness,  by  the  testimony  of  all  physicians, 
cause  and  symptom  botli ;  but  as  it  is  here  put  for  a  cause,  it  is  either  coact,  en- 
forced, or  else  voluntary.  Enforced  solitariness  is  commonly  seen  in  students, 
monks,  friai's,  anchorites,  that  by  their  order  and  course  of  life  must  abandon  all 
company,  society  of  other  men,  and  betake  themselves  to  a  private  cd! :  Oiio  super- 
stitioso  seclusi,  as  Bale  and  Ilospinian  well  term  it,  such  as  are  the  Carthusians  of 
our  time,  that  eat  no  ilesh  (by  their  order),  keep  perpetual  silence,  never  go  abroad. 
Such  as  live  in.  prison,  or  some  desert  place,  and  cannot  have  company,  as  many  of 
our  country  gentlemen  do  in  solitary  houses,  they  must  either  be  alone  witliout 
companions,  or  live  beyond  their  means,  and  enterbiin  all  comers  as  so  many  hosts, 
or  else  converse  with  ijieir  servants  and  hinds,  such  as  are  unequal,  inferior  to  ^em, 
and  of  a  contrary  disposition :  or  else  as  some  do,  to  avoid  solitariness,  spend  tlieir 
time  with  lewd  fellowsin  taverns,  and  in  alehouses,  and  thence  addict  tliemselves  to 
some  unlawful  disports,  or  dissolute  courses.  Divers  again  are  cast  upon  this  rock 
of  solitariness  for  want  of  means,  or  out  of  a  strong  apprehension  of  some  infirmity, 
disgrace,  or  through  bashfulness,  rudeness,  simplicity,  they  cannot  apply  themselves 
to  others'  company.  J^ullum  solum  infelici  gratius  soUtudine,  uhi  nuUus  sit  gid 
miseriam  exprobrel ;  this  enforced  solitariness  lakes  place,  and  produceth  his  effect 
soonest  in  such  as  have  spent  their  time  jovially,  peradvenlnre  in  all  honest  recrea- 
tions, in  good  company,  in  some  great  family  or  populous  city,  and  are  upon  a  sud- 
den confined  to  a  desert  country  cottage  far  off,  restrained  of  their  liberty,  and  barred 
from  their  ordinary  associates ;  solitariness  is  very  irksome  to  such,  most  tedious, 
and  a  sudden  cause  of  great  inconvenience. 

Voluntary  solitariness  is  that  whicb  is  familiar  with  melancholy,  and  gently  brings 
on  like  a  syren,  a  shoeing-hom,  or  some  sphynx  to  this  irrevocable  gulfj^'a  primary 
cause,  Piso  calls  it ;  most  pleasant  it  is  at  first,  to  such  as  are  melancholy  given,  to 
lie  in  bed  whole  days,  and  keep  their  chambers,  to  walk  alone  in  some  solitary  grove, 
betwixt  wood  and  water,  by  a  brook  side,  to  meditate  upon  some  delightsome  and 
pleasant  subject,  which  shall  affect  them  most ;  amabilis  insania,  et  mMis  gratissir- 
mus  error:  a  most  incomparable  delight  it  is  so  to  melancholize,  and  build  castles  in 
the  air,  to  go  smiling  to  themselves,  acting  an  infinite  variety  of  parts,  which  Ihey  sup- 
pose and  sti'ongly  imagine  they  represent,  or  that  they  see  acted  or  done ;  Blandce 
quidem  ah  initio,  aaith  Lemnius,  to  conceive  and  meditate  of  such  pleasant  things, 
sometimes,  ""  present,  past,  or  to  come,"  as  Rhasis  speaks.  So  delightsome  these 
toys  are  at  first,  they  could  spend  whole  days  and  nights  without  sleep,  even  whole 
years  alone  in  such  contemplations,  and  fantastical  meditations,  which  are  like  unto 
ilreams,  and  they  will  hardly  be  drawn  from  them,  or  willingly  interrupt,  so  pleasant 

BpiautUB,Piol,  MoEtel.  sjpiso,  Moiiialtua,  Mer- ]  cnUBa,  occaalnnem  natium  esl.  "Jucniifls  rernm 
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their  vain  conceils  are,  tli'it  thej  limder  their  oidinaiy  tasks  and  necessary  b 
they  cannot  adilre'^s  themselves  to  them,  or  ahnost  to  any  study  or  employment^ 
these  fanlasticai  and  bewitching  thoughts  so  covertly,  so  feelingly,  so  urgently,  so 
contmually  set  upon,  creep  m,  lusimiate,  possess,  ovei'come,  distract,  and  detain  them, 
they  cannot,  I  saj,go  about  their  more  necessary  business,  slave  off  or  extricate 
themselves,  but  are  ever  musing,  melancholizing,  and  carried  along,  as  he  (they  say) 
that  is  led  round  about  a  heath  with  a  Puck  m  the  night,  tdey  nm  earnestly  on  in 
this  labyrinth  of  anxious  and  sobcitous  melancholy  meditations,  and  cannot  well  or 
willingly  refrain,  or  easily  leave  oft,  wmding  and  unwinding  themselves,  aa  so  many 
clocks,  and  still  pleasing  tlien  humours,  until  at  last  the  scene  is  turned  upon  a  sud- 
den, by  some  bad  object,  and  IheyTaeing  now  habituated  to  such  vain  meditations 
and  solitary  places,  can  endure  no  company,  can  ruminate  of  nothing  but  harsh  and 
distasteful  subjects.  Fear,  sorrow,  suspicion,  mbrustimis  pudor,  discontent,  cares, 
and  weariness  of  life  surprise  them  in  a  moment,  and  they  can  think  of  nothing  else, 
continually  suspecting,  no  sooner  are  their  eyes  open,  but  this  infernal  plague  of 
melancholy  seizeth  on  them,  and  terrifies  ifteir  souls,  representing  some  dismal  ob- 
ject to  their  minds,  which  now  by  no  means,  no  labour,  no  persuasions  they  can 
avoid,  hcBret  laleri  lethalis  arundo,  (the  arrow  of  death  still  remains  in  the  side),  they 
may  not  be  rid  of  it,  '^they  cannot  resist.  I  may  not  deny  but  that  there  is  some 
pi-ofitable  meditation,  contemplation,  and  kind  of  solitariness  to  be  embraced,  which 
(he  fathers  so  highly  commended,  *'Hierom,  Chrysostom,  Cyprian,  Austin,  in 
whole  tracts,  which  Petmreh,  Erasmus,  Stella,  and  others,  so  much  magnify  in  their 
books;  a  paradise,  a  heaven  on  earth,  if  it  be  used  aright,  good  for  the  body,  and 
better  for  the  soul :  as  many  of  those  old  monks  used  it,  to  divine  contemplations, 
as  Simulus,  a  courtier  in  Adrian's  time,  Dioclesian  the  emperor,  retired  themselves, 
&c.,  in  that  sense,  Vaiia  solas  scU  vivere,  Vatia  lives  alone,  which  the  Romans  were 
wont  to  say,  when  they  commended  a  country  life.  Or  to  the  bettering  of  their 
knowledge,  as  Democritus,  Cleanthes,  and  those  excellent  philosophers  have  ever 
done,  to  sequester  themselves  from  the  tumultuous  world  or  as  in  Pliny's  villa  Lau 
rentana,Tully's  Tusculan,Jovius' study,  that  they  migh  h    \e      ic  ID 

serve  God,  and  follow  their  studies.    Blethinks,  theref  al 

were  not  so  well  advised  in  that  general  subversion  of    bb  j        dig         1 
promiscuously  to  fling  down  all;  they  might  have  1  k  j  th  b    ea 

crept  in  amongst  them,  rectified  such  inconveniences       d  f  h        ra    d 

and  raged  against  those  fair  buildings,  and  everlasting         un  f        f  ref  th 

devotion,  consecrated  to  pious  uses ;  some  monaste  d      II  \^ 

have  been  well  spared,  and  their  revenues  otherwise       pi  j  d  1   re      d    1 
in  good  towns  or  cilies  at  least,  for  men  and  women    f    II  d        d  o 

live  in,  to  sequester  themselves  from  the  cares  and  tu  1  f  th  w  Id  h  w 
not  desirous,  or  fit  to  marry;  or  otherwise  willing  to  be  troubled  With  common 
aiKvirs,  and  know  not  well  where  to  bestow  themselves,  to  live  apart  in,  for  more  con- 
veniency,  good  education,  better  company  sake,  to  follow  their  studies  (I  say),  to  the 
perfection  of  arts  and  sciences,  common  good,  and  as  some  truly  devoted  monks  of 
old  had  done,  freely  and  truly  to  serve  God.  For  these  men  ar^  neither  solitary, 
nor  idle,  as  the  poet  made  answer  to  the  husbandman  in  ^sop,  tliat  objected  idle- 
ness to  him;  he  was  never  so  idle  as  in  his  company;  or  that  Scipio  Africanus  in 
''Tully,  JVimqaam  minus  solus,  quam  cum  solus;  mmgncm  minus  oliosiis,  quant  quum 
esset  otiosus;  never  less  solitary,  than  when  he  was  alone,  never  more  busy,  than 
when  he  seemed  to  be  most  idle.  It  is  reported  by  Plato  in  his  dialogue  de  Amore, 
in  that  prodigious  commendation  of  Socrates,  how  a  deep  meditation  coming  into 
Socrates'  mind  by  chance,  he  stood  still  musing,  eodem  vestigio  cogitabwiAus,  from 
morning  to  noon,  and  when  as  then  he  had  not  yet  finished  his  meditation,  perstabat 
cogitans,  he  so  continued  till  the  evening,  the  soldiers  (for  he  then  followed  tha 
camp)  observed  him  with  admiration,  and  on  set  purpose  watched  all  night,  but  he 
persevered  immoveable  ad  exhortim  solis,  till  the  ann  rose  in  the  morning,  and  then 

"Pacilla  dsBMnsus  Avcrnl:  Sei  wvocate  gtadum,  I  solum  scorplonibm  infeolmn,  saeto   aniiclus,  huml 
Buper9.Hiue  evadece  ndsucaa,  Hie  IhIiot.  hoc  opus  tet.    Cubans,  agua  et  herbia  vlclilans,  Komanis  pratullt 

vlieti  Bibi  leiroe  catceres,GoUtud]ne[ii  Fuadlsum:  | 
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saluting  the  sun,  went  his  ways.  In  what  humour  constant  Socratea  did  thus,  I 
know  not,  or  how  he  might  be  .affected,  but  this  would  be  pernicious  io  another 
man ;  what  intricate  business  might  so  really  possess  him,  I  cannot  easily  guess ;  but 
this  is  otiosmn  otium,  it  is  far  otherwise  with  these  men,  according  to  Seneca,  Omnia 
nobis  mala  solUudo  perauadit ;  this  solitude  undoeth  us,  pugvat  cum  vild  sociali ;  'tis 
a  destructive  solitariness.  These  men  are  devils  alone,  as  the  saying  is,  Homo  solm 
aut  Deus,  ant  Diemm:  a  man  alone,  is  either  a  saint  or  a  devil,  mens  ejus  aut  lan- 
euescit,  aut  tumescU ;  and  *^V(b  soli  in  this  sense,  woe  be  to  him  that  is  so  alone. 
These  wretches  do  frequently  degenerate  from  men,  and  of  sociable  creatures  be- 
come beasts,  monsters,  inhumane,  ugly  to  behold,  Misantkropi;  ihey  do  even  loathe 
themselves,  and  hate  the  company  of  men,  as  so  many  Timons,  Nebuchadnezaars, 
by  too  much  indulging  to  these  pleasing  humours,  and  through  their  own  detaiilt. 
So  that  which  Mercnrialis,  consil.  U,  sometimes  expostulated  with  his  melancholy 
patient,  may  be  justly  applied  to  every  solitary  and  idle  person  in  particular,  'Wa- 
iwa  de  te  videtur  conquerl  posse,  &c.  "Nature  may  justly  complain  of  thee,  that 
whereas  she  gave  thee  a  good  wholesome  temperature,  a  sound  body,  and  God  hath 
given  thee  so  divine  and  excellent  a  soul,  so  many  good  parts,  and  profitable  gifts, 
thou  hast  not  only  contemned  and  rejected,  but  hast  corrupted  them,  polluted  them, 
overthrown  their  temperature,  and  perverted  those  gifts  with  riot,  idleness,  solitari- 
ness, and  many  other  ways,  Ihou  art  a  trmtor  lo  God  and  nature,  an  enemy  to  thy- 
self and  to  the  world."  Perditio  tua  en  ie;  thou  hast  lost  thyself  wilfully,  cast 
away  thyself, "  thou  thyself  art  the  efficient  canse  of  thine  own  misery,  by  not  resist- 
ing such  vain  cogitations,  but  giving  way  unto  them." 

Sdbsect.  VII. — Sleeping  and  Waking,  Causes. 

What  I  have  formerly  said  of  exercise,  I  may  now  repeat  of  sleep.  Nothing  better 
than  moderate  sleep,  nothing  worse  than  it,  if  it  be  in  extremes,  or  unseasonably 
used.  It  is  a  received  opinion,  that  a  melancholy  mau  cannot  sleep  overmuch; 
Soitirma  supra  modum  prodesl,  as  an  only  antidote,  and  nothing  oflbnds  them  more, 
or  causeth  this  malady  sooner,  than  waking,  yet  in  some  cases  sleep  may  do  more 
harm  than  good,  in  that  phlegmatic,  swinish,  cold,  and  sluggish  meUnclioly  which 
Melancthon  speaks  of,  that  thinks  of  waters,'  sighing  most  part,  &C.  "  It  dulls  the 
spirits,  if  overmuch,  and  senses ;  fills  the  head  full  of  gross  humours ;  causeth  dis- 
tillations, rheums,  great  store  of  excrements  in  the  brain,  and  all  the  other  parts,  as 
"Fuchsius  speaks  of  them,  that  sleep  like  so  many  dormice.  Or  if  it  be  used  in  the 
day-lim.e,  upon  a  full  stomach,  the  body  ill-comp6sed  to  rest,  or  after  hard  meats,  it 
increaseth  fearfiil  dreams,  incubus,  night  walking,  crying  out,  and  much  unquietness ; 
such  sleep  prepares  the  hody,  as  *'one  observes,  "  to  many  perilous  diseases."  But, 
as  I  have  said,  waking  overmuch,  is  both  a  symptom,  and  an  ordinary  cause.  It ' 
causeth  dryness  of  the  brwn,  frenzy,  dotage,  and  makes  the  body  dry,  lean,  hard, 
and  ugly  to  behold,"  as  *^Lemnius  imth  it.  "The  temperature  of  the  brain  is  cor- 
rupted by  it,  the  humours  adust,  the  eyes  niade  to  sink  into  the  head,  choler  in- 
creased, and  the  whole  body  inflamed :"  and,  as  may  be  added  out  of  Galen,  3.  de 
sanitate  luendo,  Avicenna  3.  1.  ""  It  overthrows  the  natural  heat,  it  causeth  crudi- 
ties, hurts  concoction,"  and  what  not  ?  Not  without  good  cause  therefore  Crato, 
cmsil.  21.  lib.  2 ;  Hildesheim,  splcel.  2.  de  delir.  et  Mania,  Jacchiiius,  Arculanus  on 
Rhasis,  Guianecius  and  Mercurialis,  reckon  up  this  overmuch  waking  as  a  principal 
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Mem.  3.  Subs.  1.]  Perturbations  of  the  Mind. 


SunsECT.  I. — Passions  and  Periuriations  oftJie  Mind,  hoie  they  cause  MelancJtoly. 

As  that  gymnosophist  in  ''Pluiarch  made  answer  to  .Alexander  (demanding  which 
sjiake  best),  Every  one  of  his  fellows  did  speak  better  than  the  other :  so  may  I  say 
of  these  causes  ;  to  him  tiial  shall  require  which  is  the  greatest,  every  one  is  more 
grevjous  than  other,  aud  this  of  passion  the  greatest  of  all.  A  most  frequent  and 
orditiary  cause  of  melancholy,  ^falmen  pe.rturbationum  (Piccolomineus  calls  it)  this 
tliimder  and  lightning  of  perturbation,  which  causeth  such  violent  and  speedy  tdtera- 
tions  in  this  our  microcosm,  and  many  times  subverts  the  good  estate  and  tempera- 
ture of  it.  For  as  the  body  works  upon  the  mind  hy  his  bad  humours,  troubling 
the  spirits,  sending  gross  fumes  into  the  brain,  and  so  per  conseguens  disturbing  the 
sold,  and  all  the  faculties  of  it, 

Heslernls  vilUs  animum  quoque  prBgrasal  una," 

with  fear,  Borrow,  &c,,  which  are  ordinary  symptoms  of  this  disease :  so  on  the  other 
side,  the  mind  most  effectually  works  upon  the  body,  producing  by  his  passions  and 
perturbations  miraculous  alterations,  as  melancholy,  despair,  cruel  diseases,  and 
sometimes  death  itself.  Insomuch  that  it  is  most  true  ivhich  Plato  saith  in  his 
Charmides,  wnnia  corporis  mala  ah  animd  procedere  ;  all  the  ^mischiefeof  the  body 
proceed  from  the  soul :  and  Democritus  in  ^Plutarch  urgeth,  Samnatam  iri  animam 
a  corpore,  if  the  body  should  in  this  behalf  bring  an  action  against  the  soul,  surely 
the  soul  would  be  cast  and  convicted,  that  by  her  supine  negligence  had  caused  such 
inconveniences,  having  authority  over  the  body,  and  using  it  for  an  instrument,  as  a 
smith  doth  his  hammer  (saith  "  Cyprian),  imputing  all  those  vices  and  maladies  to  the 
mind.  Even  so  doth '^Philostratus,  nora  coinquinainr  corpus,  nisi  consensuanima  ; 
the  body  is  not  corrupted,  but  by  the  soul.  Lodovicus  Vives  will  have  such  turbu- 
lent commotions  proceed  from  ignorance  and  indiscretion.^  All  philosophers  im- 
pute the  miseries  of  the  body  to  the  soul,  that  should  have  governed  it  better,  by 
command  of  reason,  and  hath  not  done  it.  The  Stoics  are  altogether  of  opinion  (as 
^Lipsius  and  ^'Piccolomineus  record),  that  a  wise  man  should  be  ttTrafiii,  without  all 
manner  of  passions  and  perturbations  whatsoever,  as  '^Seneca  reports  of  Cato,  the 
''Greeks  of  Socrates,  and  "lo.  Aubanus  of  a  nation  in  Africa,  so  free  from  passion, 
or  rather  so  stupid,  that  if  they  be  wounded  with  a  sword,  they  will  only  look  back. 
^Lactantius,  3  imtit.,  will  exclude  "fear  from  a  wise  man:"  others  except  all,  some 
the  greatest  passions.  But  let  them  dispute  how  they  will,  set  dpwn  in  Thesi,  give 
precepts  to  the  contrary;  we  find  that  of  ^"Lemnius  true  by  common  experience; 
"  No  mortal  man  is  free  from  these  perturbations  :  or  if  he  be  so,  sure  he  is  either  a 
god,  or  a  block.  They  are  bom  and  bred  with  us,  we  have  them  from  our  parents 
by  inheritance.  A  parenlibus  itobemus  malum  Imnc  assem,  saith  "Pelezius,  JVascOur 
una  noMscum,  alUurque,  'tis  propagated  from  Adam,  Cain  was  melancholy,  ^as 
Austin  hath  it,  mid  who  is  not  ?  Good  discipline,  education,  philosophy,  divinity  (I 
cannot  deny),  may  mitigate  and  restrain  these  passions  in  some  few  men  at  some 
times,  but  most  part  they  domineer,  and  are  so  violeat,*'that  asa  torrent  (torrcBSueZttf 
aggcre  rupto)  bears  down  ail  before,  and  overflows  his  banks,  slemit  agros,  slemit 
sata,  (lays  waste  the  fields,  prostrates  the  crops,)  they  overwhelm  reason,  judgment, 
and  pervert  the  temperature  of  the  bodjr ;  Fertwr  ™efins  auriga,  nee  ai^it  currus 
habmas.  Wow  such  a  man  (saith  "Austin)  "  that  is  so  led,  in  a  wise  man's  eye,  is 
no  belter  than  he  that  stands  upon  his  head.  It  is  doubted  by  some,  Graoiorcsne 
inorli  a  perturhoLionibus,  an  ab  kumoribus,  whether  humours  or  perturbations  cause 
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the  more  grievous  maladies.  But  we  find  that  of  our  Saviour,  Mat  xxvi  41  most 
true,  "  The  spirit  is  willing,  the  flesh  is  weak,"  we  canuot  resist ;  itiA  th  a  of  Ph  1 
JudiBus,  "  Perturbations  often  ofiend  the  body,  and  are  mosl  f  eq  ent  cau  es  of 
melancholy,  turning  it  out  of  the  hinges  of  his  health."  Vives  conp  res  tl  en  o 
"»  Winds  upon  the  sea,  some  only  move  as  those  great  gales,  but  o  he  s  u  bulent 
quite  overturn  the  ship.  Those  which  are  light,  easy,  and  mo  e  seldom  o  o  r 
thinking,  do  us  little  harm,  and  are  therefore  contemned  of  us  jet  f  tl  ey  be  re- 
iterated, ""as  the  rain  (saith  Austin)  doth  a  stone,  so  do  these  perturbations  pene- 
trate the  mind :  "and  (aa  one  observes)  "  produce  a  habit  of  melancholy  at  the  last, 
which  having  gotten  the  maslery  in  our  souls,  may  well  be  called  diseases. 

How  those  passions  produce  this  elfect,  '^Agrippa  hath  handled  at  large.  Occult. 
Philos.  I.  1 1.  c.  63.  Cardan,  1.  14.  suUil.  Lemniua,  Z.  1.  c.  12,  de  occult,  not.  mir.  el 
lib.  1.  cap.  16.  Suai'ez,  Met.  disput.  18.  sect.  1.  art.  25.  T.  Bright,  cap.  12,  of  his 
Melancholy  Treatise.  Wright  the  Jesuit,  in  his  Book  of  the  Passions  of  the  Mind, 
&c.  Thus  in  brief,  to  onr  imagination  cometh  by  the  outward  sense  or  memory, 
some  object  to  be  known  (residing  in  the  foremost  part  of  the  brain),  which  he  mis- 
conceiving or  amplifying  presently  communicates  to  the  heart,  the  seat  of  all  aifec- 
tions.  The  pure  spirits  forthwith  flock  from  the  brain  to  the  heart,  by  certain  secret 
channels,  and  signify  what  good  or  bad  object  was  presented;  "which  immediately 
bends  itself  to  prosecute,  or  avoid  it;  and  withal,  draweth  with  it  other  humours  to 
help  it :  so  in  pleasure,  concur  great  store  of  purer  spirits ;  in  sadness,  much  melan- 
choly blood  ;  in  ire,  choler.  If  the  imagination  be  very  apprehensive,  intent,  and 
violent,  it  sends  great  store  of- spirits  to,  or  from  the  heart,  and  makes  a  deeper  im- 
pression, and  greater  tumult,  as  the  hnmours  in  the  body  be  likewise  prepared,  and 
the  temperature  itself  ill  or  well  disposed,  the  passions  are  longer  and  stronger;  so 
that  the  first  step  and  fountain  of  all  our  grievances  in  this  kind,  is ''^Itesaima^natw, 
which  misinforming  the  heart,  causeth  all  these  dis temperatures,  alteration  and  confu- 
sion of  spirits  and  humours.  By  means  of  which,  so  disturbed,  concoction  is 
hindered,  and  the  principal  parts  are  much  debilitated ;  as  "Dr.  Wavarra  well  declared, 
being  consulted  by  Montanus  about  a  melancholy  Jew.  The  spirits  so  confounded, 
the  nourishment  must  needs  be  abated,  bad  humours  increased,  crudities  and  thick 
spirits  engendered  with  melanch<fly  blood.  The  other  parts  cannot  perform  their 
functions,  having  the  spirits  dmwn  from  them  by  vehement  passion,  but  fail  in  sense 
and  motion ;  so  we  look  upon  a  thing,  and  see  it  not ;  hear,  and  observe  not ,  which 
otherwise  would  much  aflect  us,  had  we  been  free.  I  may  therefore  conclude  with 
""Amoldus,  Maxima  vis  est  pJumtasits,  et  huic  uni  fere,  mm  autem  corporis  intem- 
periei,  omnis  melancJwlice  causa  est  ascrihemla :  "  Gtreat  is  tlie  force  of  imagination, 
and  much  more  ought  the  eaUse  of  melancholy  to  be  ascribed  to  this  alone,  than  to 
the  dislemperature  of  the  body."  Of  which  imagination,  because  it  hath  so  great 
a  stroke  in  producing  this  malady,  and  is  so  powerful  of  itself,  it  will  not  be  im- 
proper to  my  discourse,  to  make  a  brief  digression,  and  speak  of  the  force  of  it  and 
how  it  causeth  this  alteration.  Which  manner  of  digression,  howsoever  son  els 
like,  as  frivolous  and  impertinent,  yet  I  am  of  "BeroEudus's  opinion,  '^  Si  ch  d  g  es 
sions  do  mightily  delight  and  refresh  a  weary  reader,  they  are  like  sauce  to  a  bad 
stomach,  and  I  do  therefore  most  willingly  use  them." 

SunsECT.  II. — Of  ike  Force  of  Imagination. 

What  imagination  is,  I  have  sufCciently  declared  in  my  digressioa  of  the  a  it  ny 
of  die  soni.     I  will  only  now  point  at  the  wonderful  eflects  and  power  of  t       h  eh 
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as  it  is  eminent  in  all,  so  most  especially  it  ragetli  in  mclanclioly  persons       k    p 
ing  the  species  of  objects  so  long,  mistaking,  amplifying  them  by  con        1      d 
^strong  meditation,  nntil  at  length  it  produceth  in  some  parties  real  effects    «u     h 
this,  and  many  other  maladies.     And  fdthongh  this  phantasy  of  ours  be  a  sub  rdi 
faculty  to  reason,  and  should  be  ruled  by  it,  yet  in  many  men,  through  d 

outward  dislemperatures,  defect  of  organs,  which  are  unapt,  or  otherwise  m 

jiated,  it  is  likewise  unapt,  or  hindered,  and  hurt.  This  we  see  verified  in  1  p 
■which  by  reason  of  humours  and  concourse  of  vapours  troubling  the  phan  asy  n 
gine  many  times  absurd  and  prodigious  things,  and  in  such  as  are  troubl  d  h 
incubus,  or  witch-ridden  (as  vte  call  it),  if  they  lie  on  their  backs,  they  s  pp 
old  woman  tides,  and  sits  so  hard  upon  them,  that  they  are  almost  stifled  for  want  of 
breath;  when  there  is  nothing  offends,  but  a  concourse  of  bad  humours,  which 
trouble  the  phantasy.  This  is  likewise  evident  in  such  as  walk  in  the  night  in  their 
sleep,  and  do  strange  feats ;  "  these  vapours  move  the  phantasy,  the  pliantasy  the  appe- 
tite, which  moving  the  animal  spirits  caitseth  the  body  to  walk  up  and  down  as  if 
they  were  awake.  Fracast.  I.  3,  de  irUellect.  refers  all  ecstasies  to  this  force  of  imagi- 
nalion,  such  as  lie  whole  days  together  in  a  trance  :  as  that  priest  whom  *'Ccisus 
speaks  of,  that  could  separate  himself  from  his  senses  when  he  list,  and  lie  like 
a  dead  man,  void  of  life  and  sense.  Cardan  brags  of  himself,  that  he  could  do 
as  much,  aad  that  when  he  list  Many  times  such  men  when  they  come  to  them- 
selves, t«ll  strange  things  of  heaven  and  hell,  what  visions  ihey  have  seen;  as  that 
St.  Owen,  in  Matthew  Paris,  that  went  into  St.  Patrick's  putgatory,  and  the  monk  of 
Evesham  in  the  same  author.  Those  common  apparitions  in  Bede  and  Gregory, 
Saint  Bridget's  revelations,  Wier.  I.  3,  de  l'tmiis,G.  11.  Ciesar  Vanninus,  in  his  Dia- 
logues, &c.  reduceth  (as  I  have  formerly  said),  with  ail  those  tales  of  wilcJies' 
progresses,  dancing,  riding,  transformations,  operations,  &c,  to  the  force  of  ^imagi- 
nation, and  the  "^  devil's  illusions.  The  like  effects  almost  are  to  be  seen  in  such  as 
are  awake :  how  many  chimferas,  antics,  golden  mountains  and  castles  in  the  air  do 
they  build  unto  themselves !  1  appeal  to  painters,  mechanicians,  mathematicians. 
Some  ascribe  all  vices  to  a  false  and  corrupt  imagination,  anger,  revenge,  lust,  am- 
bition, covetousness,  which  prefers  falsehood  before  that  which  is  right  and  good, 
deluding  the  soul  with  false  shows  and  suppositions.  ''Bernardua  Penottus  will 
have  heresy  and  superstition  to  proceed  from  this  fountain;  as  he  falsely  imagineUi, 
so  he  beJieveth ;  and  as  he  conceiveth  of  it,  so  it  must  be,  and  it  shall  be,  conira 
gentes,  he  will  have  it  so.  But  most  especially  in  passions  and  affections,  it  shows 
strange  and  evident  efiects :  vphat  will  not  a  fearful  man  conceive  in  the  dark  ?  What 
strange  forms  of  bugbears,  devils,  witches,  goblins  ?  Layater  imputes  the  greatest 
cause  of  spectrums,  and  the  like  apparitions,  to  fear,  which  above  all  other  passions 
begets  the  strongest  imagination  (sailh  ^Wierus),  and  so  likewise  love,  sorrow,  joy, 
&c.  Some  die  suddenly,  as  she  that  saw  her  son  come  from  the  battle  at  Camiffi,  &c. 
Jacob  the  patriarch,  by  force  of  imagination,  made  speckled  lambs,  laying  speckled 
rods  before  his  sheep.  Persina,  that  iEthiopian  queen  in  Heliodorus,  by  seeing  the 
picture  of  Persius  and  Andromeda,  instead  of  a  blackamoor,  was  brought  to  bed  of  a 
fair  while  child.  In  imitation  of  whom  belike,  a  hard-iavoured  fellow  in  Greece,  be- 
cause he  and  hia  wife  were  both  deformed,  to  get  a  good  brood  of  children,  JElegan- 
iissimas  imagines  in  ikalamo  coUoeavit,  &,c.  hung  the  fairest  pictures  he  could  buy  for 
money  in  his  chamber,  "  That  his  wife  by  frequent  sight  of  them,  might  conceive  and 
bear  such  children."  And  if  we  may  believe  Bale,  one  of  Pope  Nicholas  the  Third's 
concubines  by  seeing  of  ''a  bear  was  brought  to  bed  of  a  monster.  "If  a  woman 
(saith  "  Lemnius),  at  the  time  of  her  conception  think  of  anotiier  man  present  or  ab- 
sent, the  child  will  be  like  him."  Great^bellied  women,  when  they  long,  yield  us 
prodigious  examples  in  this  kind,  as  moles,  warts,  scars,  harelips,  monsters,  especially 
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caused  in  tlieir  children  by  force  of  a  depraved  phantasy  in  them  t  Jpsom  speciem  quam 
animo  effigiat,  fcetui  inducU  :  She  imprints  that  stamp  upon  her  child  which  she  "con- 
ceives unto  herself.  And  therefore  Lodovicus  Vives,  lib.  %.  de  Christ,  fiem.,  gives  a 
special  caution  to  great-bellied  women,  ''That  they  do  not  admit  such  absurd  con- 
ceits and  cogitations,  but  by  all  means  avoid  those  horrible  dbjects,  heard  or  seen, 
or  filthy  spectacles."  Some  will  laugh,  weep,  sigh,  groan,  blush,  tremble,  sweat,  at 
such  things  as  are  suggested  unto  them  by  their  imagination.  Avicenna  speaks  of 
one  that  could  cast  himself  into  a  palsy  when  he  list ;  and  some  can  imitate  the  tunes 
of  birds  and  beasts  that  they  can  hardly  be  discerned ;  Dagebertus'  and  Saint  Francis' 
scars  and  wounds,  like  those  of  Christ's  (if  at  the  least  any  such  were),  ^'Agrippa 
siipposeth  to  have  happened  by  force  of  imagination ;  that  some  are  turned  to  wolves, 
from  men  to  women,  and  women  again  to  men  (which  is  constantly  believed)  to  the 
same  imagination ;  or  from  men  to  asses,  dogs,  or  any  other  shapes.  ^Wierus  as- 
cribes alt  those  famous  transformations  to  imagination ;  that  in  hydrophobia  they 
seem  to  see  the  picture  of  a  dog,  still  in  their  water,  *'tliiit  melancholy  men  and  sick 
men  conceive  so  many  phantastiea!  visions,  apparitions  to  themselves,  and  have  such 
absurd  apparitions,  as  that  they  are  kings,  lords,  cocks,  bears,  apes,  owls ;  that  Ihey 
are  heavy,  light,  transparent,  great  and  litde,  senseless  and  dead  (as  shall  be  showed 
more  at  large,  in  our  ^sections  of  symptoms),  can  be  imputed  to  nought  else,  but  to 
a  corrupt,  false,  and  violent  imagination.  It  works  not  in  sick  and  melancholy  men 
only,  but  even  most  forcibly  sometimes  in  such  as  are  sound:  it  makes  them  sud- 
denly sick,  and  ^'alters  their  temperature  in  an  instant.  And  sometimes  a  strong 
conceit  or  apprehension,  as  ^°  Valesius  proves,  will  take  away  diseases  :  in  both  kinds 
it  will  produce  real  effects.  Men,  if  they  see  but  another  man  tremble,  giddy  or  sick 
of  some  fearful  disease,  their  apprehension  and  fear  is  so  strong  in  this  kind,  that  they 
will  have  the  same  disease.  Or  if  by  some  soothsayer,  wiseman,  fortune-teller,  or 
physician,  they  be  told  they  shall  have  such  a  disease,  they  will  so  seriouilj  appre- 
hend it,  that  they  will  instantly  labom-  of  it.  A  thing  familiar  in  China  (s'uth  Ric- 
cius  the  Jesuit),  ""  If  it  be  told  them  they  shall  be  sick  on  such  a  day,  when  that 
day  comes  they  will  surely  be  sick,  and  will  be  so  terribly  afflicted,  that  sometimes 
they  die  upon  it.  Dr.  Cotta  in  his  discovery  of  ignorant  practitioners  of  phasic, 
cap.  8,  hath  two  strange  stories  to  tliis  purpose,  what  fancy  is  able  to  do.  The  one 
of  a  parson's  wife  in  Northamptonshire,  .fiii.  1607,  that  coming  to  a  physician,  and 
told  by  him  that  she  was  troubled  with  the  sciatica,  aa  he  conjectured  (a  disease  she 
was  free  from),  the  same  night  after  her  return,  upon  his  words,  fell  into  a  grievous 
fit  of  a  sciatica :  and  such  another  example  he  hath  of  another  good  wife,  3iat  was 
so  troubled  with  the  cramp,  alter  the  same  manner  she  came  by  it,  because  her  phy- 
sician did  but  name  it  Sometimes  death  itself  is  caused  by  force  of  phantasy.  I  have 
heard  of  one  that  coming  by  chance  in  company  of  him  that  was  thought  to  be  sick 
of  the  plague  (which  was  not  so)  fell  doivn  suddenly  dead.  Another  was  sick  of 
the  plague  witli  conceit.  One  seeing  his  fellow  let  blood  fells  down  in  a  swoon. 
Another  (saith  ™  Cardan  out  of  Aristotle),  fell  down  dead  (which  is  familiar  to  wo- 
men at  any  ghastly  sight),  seeing  but  a  man  hanged.  A  Jew  in  France  (saith  '  Lo- 
dovicus Vives),  came  by  chance  over  a  dangerous  passage  or  plank,  that  lay  over  a 
brook  in  the  dark,  without  harm,  the  next  day  perceiving  what  danger  he  was  in, 
fell  down  dead.  Many  will  not  believe  such  stories  to  be  true,  but  laugh  commonly, 
and  deride  when  they  hear  of  them ;  but  let  these  men  consider  with  themselves,  as 
'Peter  Byarus  illustrates  it,  If  they  were  set  to  walk  upon  a  plank  on  high,  they 
would  be  giddy,  upon  which  they  dare  securely  walk  upon  the  ground.  Many 
{saith  Agrippa), ' "  strong-hearted  men  otherwise,  tremble  at  such  sights,  dazzle,  and 
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are  sick)  if  fhey  look  but  down  from  a  high  place,  and  what  moves  ihem  but  con- 
ceit ?"  As  some  are  so  molested  hy  phantasy ;  so  some  again,  by  fancy  alone,  and  a 
good  conceit,  are  as  easily  recovered.  We  see  commonly  the  tooth-ache,  gout,  fall- 
ing-sickness, biting  of  a  mad  d(^,  and  many  such  maladies  cured  by  spells,  words, 
characters,  and  charms,  and  many  green  wounds  by  that  now  so  much  xised  Unguea^ 
tttm  Armarium,  magnetically  cured,  which  CroUiiis  aad  Goclenius  in  a  book  of  late 
hath  defended,  Libavius  in  a  just  tract  as  stiffly  contradicts,  and  most  men  controvert. 
All  the  world  knows  there  is  no  virtue  in  such  charms  or  cures,  hut  a  strong  conceit 
and  opinion  alone,  as' Pomponatius  holds,  "  which  forceth  a  motion  of  the  humours, 
spirits,  aad  blood,  which  lakes  away  the  cause  of  the  malady  from  the  parts  affected." 
The  bke  we  may  say  of  our  magical  effects,  superstitious  cures,  and  such  as  are  done 
by  mountebanks  and  wizards.  "  As  by  wicked  incredulity  many  men  are  hurt  (so 
saith  'Wierus  of  charms,  spells,  &c.),  we  find  in  our  experience,  by  the  same  means 
many  are  relieved."  An  empiric  oftentimes,  and  a  sUly  cbinirgeon,  doth  more 
strange  cures  than  a  rational  physician,  Wymannus  gives  a  reason,  because  the  pa- 
tient puts  his  confidence  in  him,  °  which  Avicenna  "prefers  before  art,  precepts,  and 
all  lemedies  whatsoever."  Tis  opinion  alone  {saith  'Cardan),  that  makes  or  mars 
physicians,  and  he  doth  the  best  cures,  according  to  Hippocrates,  in  whom  most  trust. 
So  diversely  doth  this  phantasy  of  ours  affect,  turn,  and  wind,  so  imperiously  command 
our  bodies,  which  as  another  '"  Proteus,  or  a  chameleon,  can  lake  all  shapes ;  and  is 
of  such  force  (as  Fieinus  adds),  that  it  can  work  upon  others,  as  well  as  ourselves." 
How  can  otherwise  blear  eyes  in  one  man  cause  the  like  affection  in  another  ?  Why 
doth  one  man's  yaivning  "make  another  yawn?  One  man's  pissing  provoke  a  second 
many  times  to  do  the  like  ?  Why  doth  scraping  of  trenchers  offend  a  third,  or  hack- 
ing of  files  ?  Why  doth  a  carcass  bleed  when  die  murderer  is  brought  before  it,  some 
weeks  after  the  murder  hath  been  done  ?  Why  do  witches  and  old  women  fascinate 
and  bewitch  children :  but  as  Wierus,  Paracelsus,  Cardan,  Mizaldus,  Valleriola,  Caisar 
Vaiminus,  Campanella,  and  many  philosophers  think,  the  forcible  imagination  of  the 
one  party  moves  and  alters  the  spirits  of  the  other.  Nay  more,  they  can  cause  and 
cure  not  only  diseases,  maladies,  and  several  infirmities,  by  this  means,  as  Avicenna, 
de  artim.  1. 4.  sect.  4,  snpposeth  in  parties  remote,  but  move  bodies  from  their  places, 
cause  thunder,  lighming,  tempests,  which  opinion  Alkindus,  Paracelsus,  and  some 
others,  approve  of.  So  that  I  may  certainly  conclude  this  strong  conceit  or  imagina- 
tion is  astrum  JuimmiS',  and  t)ie  rudder  of  this  our  ship,  which  reason  should  steer, 
but,  overborne  by  phantasy,  cannot  manage,  and  so  suifera  itself,  and  this  whole  vessel 
of  ours  to  be  overruled,  and  often  overturned.  Read  more  of  this  in  Wierus,  I.  3. 
d&  Lamm,  c  8,  9, 10.  Francisctis  Valesius,  med.  controv.  I.  5.  cont.  6,  Marceilns 
Donatus,  I.  3.  c.  1.  de  last.  nted.  mirabil.  I^vinus  Lemnius,  de  occult,  not.  mir.  1. 1. 
c.  12.  Cardan,  I.  18.  de  rerum  var.  Com.  Agrippa,  de  occtilt.  philos.  cap.  64,  65. 
Camerarius,  1  cent.  cap.  54.  horamm  suieis.  Kymannus,  morai.  de  Imag.  Lauren- 
tius,  and  him  that  is  instar  marmm,  Fienus,  a  famous  physician  of  Antwerp,  that 
wrote  three  books  de  virihus  imaginatioais.  I  have  thus  lar  digressed,  because  this 
imagination  is  the  medium,  deferens  of  passions,  by  whose  means  they  work  and 
produce  many  times  prodigious  effects  ;  and  as  the  phantasy  is  more  or  less  intended 
or  remitted,  and  their  humours  disposed,  so  do  perturbations  move, more  or  less,  and 
take  deeper  impression. 
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!T.  111. — Division  of  Perlurhalions. 


PEaTunsATiONs  and  passions,  which  trouble  the  phantasy,  though  they  dwell  be- 
tween the  confines  of  sense  and  reason,  yet  they  rather  follow  sense  than  reason,  be- 
cause they  are  drownpd  in  corporeal  organs  of  sense.  They  are  commonly  "reduced 
into  two  inclinations,  irascible  and  concupiscible.    The  Thomists  subdivide  them  into 
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eleven,  six  in  the  coveting,  and  five  In  the  invading.  Aristotle  reduceth  all  to  plea- 
sure ^nd  pain,  Plato  to  love  and  hatred,  "  Vives  to  good  and  bad.  If  good,  it  is  pre- 
sent, and  then  we  absolutely  joy  and  love;  or  to  come,  and  then  we  desire  and  hope 
for  it.  If  evil,  we  absolute  hate  it;  if  present,  it  is  by  sorrow;  if  tocomefear.  These 
four  passions  '^Bernard  compares  "  to  the  wheels  of  a  chaiiot,  by  which  we  are  car- 
ried in  this  world."  All  other  passions  are  subordinate  unto  Aese  four,  or  six,  as 
some  will :  love,  joy,  desire,  hatred,  sorrow,  fear;  the  rest,  as  anger,  envy,  emula- 
tion, pride,  jealousy,  anxiety,  mercy,  shame,  discontent,  despair,  ambition,  avarice, 
&c.,  are  reducible  unto  the  first ;  and  if  they  be  immoderate,  they  "  consume  the 
spirits,  and  melancholy  is  especially  caused  by  them.  Some  few  discreet  men  there 
are,  that  can  govern  themselves,  and  curb  in  these  inordinate  affections,  by  religion, 
philosophy,  and  such  divine  precepts,  of  meekness;  patience,  and  the  like ;  but  most 
part  for  want  of  government,  out  of  indiscretion,  ignorance,  Uiey  suffer  themselves 
wholly  lo  be  led  by  sense,  and  aie  so  for  from  repressing  rebellious  inclinations,  tliat 
they  give  all  encouragement  unto  them,  leaving  me  reins,  and  using  all  provocations 
to  further  them :  bad  by  nature,  worse  by  art,  discipline,  "  custom,  education,  and  a 
perverse  will  of  their  own,  they  follow  on,  wheresoever  their  unbridled  affections 
will  transport  them,  and  do  more  out  of  custom,  self-vrill,  than  out  of  reason.  Con- 
iumax  voluntas,  as  Melaacthon  calls  it,  malum  facit :  this  stubborn  will  of  ours  per- 
verts judgment,  which  sees  and  knows  what  should  and  ought  to  be  done,  and  yet 
will  not  do  it,  Mancipia  gula,  slaves  lo  their  several  lusts  and  appetite,  they  pre- 
cipitate and  plunge  "  themselves  into  a  labyrinth  of  cares,  blinded  witli  lust,  blinded 
with  ambition ;  "*"  They  seek  that  at  God's  hands  which  they  may  give  unto  them- 
selves, if  they  could  but  refrain  from  those  cares  and  perturbations,  wherewith  they 
continually  macerate  their  minds."  But  giving  way  to  these  violent  passions  of  fear, 
grief,  shame,  revenge,  hatred,  malice,  &c.,  tliey  are  torn  in  pieces,  as  Actceon  was 
with  his  dogs,  and  "crucify  Uieii'  own  soids. 

SuBSECT.  IV. — Sorrow  a  Cause  of  Melancholy. 

Sorrow.  Iitsarma  dolor^  In  this  catalogue  of  passions,  which  so  much  torment 
the  soul  of  man,  and  cause  this  malady,  (for  I  will  briefly  speak  of  them  all,  and  in  their 
order,)  the  first  place  in  this  irascible  appetite,  may  justly  be  challenged  by  sorrow. 
An  inseparable  companion,  ""  The  mother  and  daughter  of  melancholy,  her  epitome, 
symptom,  and  chief  cause :"  as  Hippocrates  hath  it,  they  beget  one  another,  and  tread 
in  a  ring,  for  sorrow  is  both  cause  and  symptom  of  this  disease.  How  Jt  is  a  symp- 
tom shtdl  be  shown  in  its  place.  That  it  is  a  cause  all  the  world  acknowledgeth, 
Dolor  nonnullis  insamne  causa  fuU,  et  aliorum  morhorum  imcmaUlium,  saith  Plutarch 
to  Apolloniusj  a  cause  of  madness,  a  cause  pf  many  other  diseases,  a  sole  cause  of 
this  mischief,  ""Lemnius  calls  it.  So  doth  Rhasis,  cimt.  1. 1.  tract.  9,  Guiuerius, 
TVact.  16.  c.  5,  And  if  it  take  root  once,  it  ends  in  despair,  as  ^Ttelix  Plater  ob- 
serves, and  as  in  ^'Cebes'  table,  may  well  be  coupled  with  it.  ^Clirysostom,  in  his 
seventeenth  epistle  to  Olympia,  describes  it  to  be  "  a  cruel  torture  of  the  soul,  a  most 
inexplicable  grief,  poisoued  worm,  consuming  body  and  soul,  and  gnawing  the  very 
heart,  a  perpetual  executioner,  continual  night,  profound  darkness,  a  whirlwind,  a 
tempest,  an  ague  not  appearing,  heating  worse  than  any  fire,  and  a  battle  that  hath  no 
end.    It  cruciiJes  worse  than  any  tyrant ;  no  torture,  no  strappado,  no  bodily  puuish- 
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ment  is  like  unto  it,  'Tig  the  eagle  without  question  which  the  poels  feigned  to  gnaw 
^Prometheus'  heart,  and  "no  heaviness  is  like  unto  the  heaviness  of  the  heart," 
Eccles.  XXV.  15,  16.  ""Every  perturbation  is  a  misery,  but  grief  a  cruel  torment," 
a  domineering  passion :  as  in  old  Rome,  when  the  Dictator  was  created,  all  inferior 
magistracies  ceased ;  when  grief  appears,  all  other  passions  vanish.  "  It  dries  up  the 
bones,"  saith  Solomon,  ch.  17.  Pro.,  "makes  them  hollow-eyed,  pale,  aiid  lean,  fur- 
row-faced, to  have  dead  looks,  wrinkled  brows,  shrivelled  cheeks,  dry  bodies,  and 
quite  perverts  their  temperature  that  are  misaffeeted  with  it.  As  Eleonai'a,  that  exiled 
mournful  duchess  (in  our  ^English  Ovid),  laments  to  her  noble  husband  Humphrey, 
Duke  of  Gloucester, 

\  o«  ..    t .!-«..  .T.„^     ,.  r,  ■    .^v       „      4-1,      f  1  r  „i  f     Sorrow  hath  so  doapoEI'd  me  of  nil  ffrnco. 
'  Sawosdhou  tiioEoeyea  m  wnoEesweelcneeiFiilIook  f     qijigj  coutdst  not  aav  Ihis  waauiv  ElTLor's  fhce 

""it  hinders  concoction,  refrigerates  the  heai-t,  takes  away  stomach,  colour,  and 
sleep  th  ckens  the  blood,  *'(Femelius,  Z.  1.  c.  18.  <fo  moTi.  causis,)  conjaminates  the 
spir  ts  °°(Pi8o.)  Overthrows  the  ualural  heat,  perveits  the  good  estate  of  body 
a  d  n  nd  and  makes  them  weary  of  their  lives,  cry  out,  howl  and  roar  for  very 
a  g  si  of  their  souls.  David  confessed  as  much,  Psalm  xxxviii.  8,  "  I  have  roared 
for  tl  e  very  disquietness  of  ray  heart."  And  Psalm  cxis.  4,  part  4  v.  "  My  soul 
melte  1  away  for  very  heaviness,"  v.  38.  "  [  am  like  a  bottle  in  the  smoke."  An- 
t  och  3  complained  that  he  could  not  sleep,  and  that  his  heart  fainted  for  grief, 
°  Chnst  hnnself,  Vir  dolorum,  out  of  an  apprehension  of  grief,  did  sweat  blood, 
Ma  k  \  V  "  His  soul  was  heavy  to  the  death,  and  no  sorow  was  like  unto  his." 
Cn  o  con^  I.  21.  I.  2,  gives  instance  in  one  that  was  so  melancholy  by  reason  of 
*"  g  ef ,  a  d  Montanus,  consU.  30,  in  a  noble  matron,  "  "  that  had  no  other  cause  of 
this  mischief."  I.  S.  D.  in  Hildesheim,  fully  cared  a  patient  of  his  that  was  much 
troubled  with  melancholy,  and  for  many  years,  *'but  afterwai'ds,  by  a  little  occasion 
of  sorrow,  he  fell  into  his  former  fits,  and  was  tormented  as  before."  Examples  are 
common,  how  it  causeth  melancholy,  ^desperation,  and  sometimes  death  itself; 
for  (Eccles.  xxxviii,  15,)  "Of  heaviness  comes  death;  worldly  sorrow  causeth 
death."  2  Cor.  vii.  10,  Psalm  xxxi.  10,  "  My  life  is  wasted  with  heaviness,  and  my 
years  with  mourning."  Why  was  Hecuba  said  to  be  turned  to  a  dog  ?  Kiobe  into 
a  stone?  but  that  for  grief  she  was  senseless  and  stupid.  Severus  the  Emperor " 
died  for  grief;  and  how  ^ many  myriads  besides.'  Tanta  illi  est  feritas,  tanta  est 
insania  luctzts.'^  Melancthon  gives  a  reason  of  it,  ^  "  the  gathering  of  much  melan- 
choly blood  about  the  heart,  which  collection  exJinguisheth  the  good  spirits,  or  at 
least  dulleth  them,  soitow  strikes  the  heart,  makes  it  tremble  and  pine  away,  with 
great  pain ;  and  the  black  blood  drawn  from  the  spleen,  and  difRised  under  the  ribs, 
on  the  left  side,  makes  those  perilous  hypochondriacal  convulsions,  which  happen 
to  them  that  are  troubled  with  sorrow." 

SuBSECT.  V. — Fear,  a  Came. 

Cousin  gcrman  to  sorrow,  is  fear,  or  rather  a  sister,  fidus  Achates,  and  continual 

companion,  an  assistant  and  a  principal  agent  in  procuring  of  this  mischief;  a  cause 

and  symptom  as  the  other.     In  a  word,  as  "'Virgil  of  tlie  Harpies,  I  may  justly  say 

of  thera  both, 

"Ttlaliua  liaud  mie'inonEtfrnn,  nee  ssvior  ulli     I  "A  safliter  monster,  or  more  ciuel  plRgaa  so  fell, 
PesliseliraDeumslygiiflBcseeimlituoilis."   |     Or  veiiBeaneeof the goi)s, ne'er  camofromSlyior Hell." 

This  foul  fiend  of  fear  was  worshipped  heretofore  as  a  god  by  the  Lacedjemo- 
nians,  and  most  of  those  other  torturing  ™  affections,  and  so  was  sorrow  amongst 
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the  rest,  imclcr  the  name  of  Angerona  Dea,  they  stood  in  such  awe  of  them,  as 
Austin,  de  Civitat.  Dei,  lib.  4.  cap.  8,  iioteth  out  of  Varro,  fear  was  commonly 
^''adored  and  painted  in  their  temples  with  a  lion's  head ;  and  as  Macrohius  records, 
I.  10.  Satumalium  ;  *'"  In  the  calends  of  January,  Angerona  had  her  holy  day,  to 
whom  in  the  temple  of  Volupia,  or  goddess  of  pleasure,  their  augurs  and  bishops  did 
yearly  sacrifice ;  that,  being  propitious  to  them,  she  might  expel  all  cares,  anguish, 
and  vexation  of  the  mind  for  that  year  following."  Many  lamentable  effects  this 
fear  causeth  in  men,  as  to  be  red,  pale,  tremble,  sweat,  ^it  makes  sudden  cold  and 
heat  to  come  over  all  the  body,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  syncope,  &c.  It  amazeth 
many  men  that  ate  to  speak,  or  show  themselves  in  public  assemblies,  or  before 
some  great  personages,  asTully  confessed  of  himself,  that  he  trembled  stilt  at  the 
beginning  of  his  speech ;  and  Demosthenes,  tliat  great  orator  of  Greece,  before 
Philippus.  It  confounds  voice  and  memory,  as  Lucian  wittily  brings  in  Jnpiter 
Tragcedug,  so  much  afraid  of  his  auditory,  when  he  was  to  make  a  speech  to  the 
rest  of  the  Gods,  that  he  could  not  utter  a  ready  word,  but  was  compelled  to  use 
Mercitry's  help  in  prompting.  Many  men  are  so  amazed  and  astonished  with  fear, 
they  know  not  where  they  are,  what  they  say,  *'  what  they  do,  and  that  which  is 
worst,  it  tortures  them  many  days  before  with  continual  affrights  and  suspicion.  It 
hinders  most  honourable  attempts,  and  malies  their  hearts  ache,  sad  and  heavy. 
They  that  live  in  fear  are  never  fi-ee,  "resolute,  secure,  never  merry,  but  in  continual 
pain :  that,  as  Vives  ti'uly  said,  JVulla  est  miseria  major  quam  metus,  no  greater 
misery,  no  rack,  nor  torture  like  unto  it,  ever  suspicious,  anxious,  solicitous,  they 
are  childishly  drooping  without  reason,  without  judgment,  ""especially  if  some 
terrible  object  be  offered,"  as  Plutarch  hath  it.  It  causefli  oftentimes  sudden  mad- 
ness, and  almost  all  manner  of  diseases,  as  I  have  snfficienlly  illustrated  in  my 
*°digression  of  the  force  of  imagination,  and  shall  do  more  at  large  in  my  section 
of  "terrors.  Fear  makes  our  imagination  conceive  what  it  list,  invites  the  devil  to 
come  to  us,  as  *  Agrippa  and  Cardan  avouch,  and  tyrannizeth  over  our  phantasy  more 
than  all  other  affections,  especially  in  the  dark.  We  see  this  verified  ia  most  men, 
as  "Lavater  saith,  Quib  meluuTit,  Jmgtmt ;  what  they  fear  they  conceive,  and  feign 
unto  themselves ;  they  think  they  see  goblins,  hags,  devils,  and  many  times  become 
melancholy  thereby.  CSirdan,  subtil,  lib.  18,  hafli  an  example  of  such  an  one,  so 
caused  to  be  melancholy  (by  sight  of  a  bugbear)  all  his  life  after.  "Augustus  Csesar 
durst  not  sit  in  the  dark,  nisi  aliquo  assidenie,  saith  "Suetonius,  JWmquam  lenebris 
evigilmit.  And  'tis  strange  what  women  and  children  will  conceive  unto  them- 
selves, if  they  go  over  a  church-yard  in  the  night,  lie,  or  be  alone  in  a  dark  room, 
how  they  sweat  and  tremble  on  a  sudden.  Many  men  are  troubled  with  future 
events,  foreknowledge  of  their  fortunes,  destinies,  as  Sevenis  the  Emperor,  Adrian 
and  Domitian,  Quod  sciret  uUimuTa  vita  diem,  saith  Suetonius,  valde  soUcitus,  much 
tortured  in  mmd  because  he  foreknew  his  end;  with  many  such,  of  which  I  shall 
speak  more  opportunely  in  another  place.*'  Anxiety,  mercy,  pity,  indignation,  fite., 
and  such  fearful  branches  derived  from  these  two  stems  of  fear  and  sorrow,  I  volun- 
tarily omit;  read  more  of  them  in'^Carolus  Pascalius, '^Dandinus,  &.c. 

SuBSECT.  VI. — Shame  aTtd  Disgrace,  Causes. 

Shame  and  disgrace  cause  most  violent  passions  and  bitter  pangs.  Oh  pudorem 
et  dedecus  publicum,  ob  errorum  commissum  scspe  moventur  generosi  ammi  (Fcelix 
Plater,  lib.  3.  de  alienat  mentis.)  Generous  minds  are  often  moved  with  shame,  to 
despair  for  some  public  disgrace.  And  he,  saith  Philo,  lib.  3.  de  provid.  dei,  ""  that 
subjects  himself  to  fear,  grbf,  ambition,  shame,  is  not  happy,  but  altogether  miserable. 
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tortured  with  continual  labour,  care,  and  misery."  It  is  as  forcible  a  batterer  as  any 
of  tile  rest ;  ^"  Many  mea  neglect  the  tumults  of  the  world,  and  care  not  for  glory, 
and  yet  they  are  afraid  of  infamy,  repulse,  disgrace,  (Tul.  qffic.  I.  1,)  they  can  se- 
verely contemn  pleasure,  bear  grief  indifferently,  but  they  are  quite  ^tettered  and 
broken  with  reproach  and  obloquy :"  {dqiddem  vila  et  fama  pari  passu  ambulant') 
and  are  so  dejected  many  times  for  some  public  iiijun'i  disgrace,  as  a  box  on  tlie  ear 
by  their  inferior,  to  be  overcome  of  their  adversaiy,  foiled  in  the  field,  to  be  out  in  a 
speech,  some  foul  fact  committed  or  disciosed,  &.c.  that  they  dare  not  come  abroad 
alJ  their  lives  after,  but  melancholize  in  comers,  and  keep  in  holes.  The  most 
generous  spirits  are  most  subject  to  it ;  Spiritvs  altos  frangii  et  generosos  :  Hiero- 
nymus.  Aristotle,  because  he  could  not  understand  the  motion  of  Euripus,  for  grief 
and  shame  drowned  liimaelf :  C<elius  Rodigmts  (mUquar.  Uc.  lib.  29.  cap.  8,  Hmne- 
rus  pudore  consicmptus,  was  swallowed  up  with  this  passion  of  shame  ""because 
be  could  not  unfold  the  fisherman's  riddle."  Sophocles  killed  himself,  ^"  for  that  a 
tragedy  of  his  was  hissed  off  the  stage :"  Valer.  max.  lib.  9.  cap.  12.  Lucretia 
stabbed  herself,  and  so  did  '"Cleopatra,  "  when  she  saw  that  she  was  reserved  for  a 
triumph,  to  avoid  the  infamy."  Autonins  the  Roman,  "'"  after  he  was  overcome  of 
his  enemy,  for  three  days'  space  sat  solitary  in  the  fore-part  of  the  ship,  abstaining 
from  all  company,  even  of  Cleopatra  hecself,  and  afterwards  for  very  shame  butchered 
himself,"  Plulai'chj-uifa  ejtts.  "  Apollonius  Rhodius  *'wilfidly  banished  himself, 
forsaking  his  country,  and  all  his  dear  friends,  because  he  was  out  in  reciting  his 
poems,"  Plinius,  lib.  7.  cap.  23.  Ajax  ran  mad,  because  his  arms  were  adjudged  to 
Ulysses.  In  China  'tis  an  ordinary  thing  for  such  as  are  excluded  in  those  famous 
trials  of  theirs,  or  should  take  degrees,  for  shame  and  grief  to  lose  their  wits,  ^Mat 
JUccius  expedit.  ad  Sinas,  I.  3.  c.  9.  Hostratus  the  friar  took  tliat  book  wliich 
Eeuclin  had  writ  against  him,  under  the  name  of  J^isf.  ohscurorum  virorwn,  so  to 
heart,  that  for  shame  and  grief  he  made  away  with  himself,  ^Joviits  in  elogiis.  A 
grave  and  learned  mmister,  and  an  ordinary  preacher  at  Alcmar  in  Holland,  was  {one 
day  as  he  vralked  in  the  fields  for  his  recreation)  suddenly  taken  with  a  las  or  loose- 
ness, and  thereupon  compelled  to  retire  to  the  next  ditch;  but  being  "suiprised  at 
unawaies,  by  some  gentlewomen  of  his  parish  wandering  fliat  way,  was  so  abashed, 
that  he  did  never  after  show  his  head  in  public,  or  come  into  the  pulpit,  but  pined 
away  with  melancholy:  (Pet.  Forestus  med.  ohservat..  lib.  10.  observat.  13.)  So 
shame  amongst  other  passions  can  play  his  prize. 

I  know  there  be  many  base,  impudent,  brazeu-feced  rogues,  that  will  '"MiiJd 
pallescere  culpd,  be  moved  witji  nothing,  take  no  infamy  or  disgi'ace  to  heart,  laugh 
at  all;  let  them  be  proved  peg'ured,  stigmatized,  convict  rogues,  thieves,  traitors, 
lose  their  ears,  be  whipped,  branded,  carted^  pointed  at,  hissed,  reviled,  and  derided 
with  ''  Balho  the  Bawd  in  Plautus,  they  rejoice  at  it,  Cantores  probos ;  "  babe  and 
Bombax,"  what  care  they  f    We  have  too  many  such  in  our  times. 

Yet  a  modest  man,  one  that  hath  grace,  a  generous  spirit,  tender  of  his  reputation, 
•will  be  deeply  wounded,  and  so  grievously  affected  with  if,  that  he  had  rather  give 
myriads  of  crowns,  lose  his  life,  than  suffer  (he  least  defamation  of  honour,  or  blot 
in  bis  good  name.  And  if  so  be  that  he  cannot  avoid  it,  as  a  nightingale.  Que  can- 
tando  victa  moritnr,  (sidth  "  Mizaldus,)  dies  for  shame  if  another  bird  sing  better,  he 
languish eth  and  pineth  awaly  in  the  anguish  of  his  spirit. 
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SuBSECT.  VII. — Envy,  Malice,  Hatred,  Causes. 

Envy  and  malicD  are  two  links  of  this  chain,  aiid  both,  as  Guianerins,  Tract  15. 
cap.  2,  proves  out  of  Galen,  3  Apltorism,  com.  22,  ^°"  cause  this  malady  by  thenw 
selves,  especially  if  their  bodies  be  othervrise  disposed  to  melancholy."  'Tis  Va- 
lescTis  de  Taranta,  and  Foelix  Platerus'  observation,  ^  "  Envy  ao  gnaws  many  men's 
hearts,  titot  they  become  altogether  melancholy."  And  therefore  belike  Solomon, 
Prov.  siv.  13,  calls  it,  « the  rotting  of  the  bones,"  Cyprian,  vulnus  occultum ; 

Mojua  toniientum" 

The  Sicilian  tyrants' never  invented  the  like  torment.  It  crucifies  their  souls,  withers 
their  bodies,  makes  them  hollow-eyed,  '*  pale,  lean,  and  ghastly  to  behold,  Cyprian, 
ser.  2.  de  zelo  et  Kvore.  ""  As  a  moth  gnaws  a  garment,  so,"  saith  Chrysoatom, 
"  doth  envy  consume  a  man ;"  to  be  a  living  anatomy  :  a  "  skeleton,  to  be  a  lean 
and  "pale  carcass,  quickened  with  a  "fiend,  Hall  in  Charact."  for  so  often  as  an 
envious  wretch  sees  another  man  prosper,  to  be  enriched,  to  thrive,  and  be  fortunate 
in  the  world,  to  get  honours,  offices,  or  the  like,  he  repines  and  grieves. 

™ "  inlabeMllque  ytdendo 

SuoceSBUB  hominiim Buppliclumque  auum  est." 

He  tortures  himself  if  his  equal,  friend,  neighbour,  be  preferred,  commended,  do 
well ;  if  he  understand  of  it,  it  galls  him  afresh ;  and  no  greater  pain  can  come  to 
him  than  to  hear  of  another  man's  well-doing;  'tis  a  dagger  at  his  heart  every  such 
object.  He  looks  at  him  as  they  that  fell  down  in  Lucian's  rock  of  honour,  with  an 
envious  eye,  and  will  damage  himself,  to  do  another  a  mischief:  ^tqite  cadet  mUlo, 
dwn  super  koste  cadai.  As  he  did  in  .S^op,  lose  one  eye  willingly,  that  his  fellow 
might  lose  both,  or  that  rich  man  in  "Quintilian  that  poisoned  tiie  flowers  in  his 
garden,  because  his  neighbour's  bees  should  get  no  more  honey  from  them.  His 
whole  fife  is  sorrow,  ana  every  word  he  speaks  a  satire :  nothing  fels  him  but  other 
men's  i-uins.  For  to  speak  in  a  word,  envy  is  nought  else  but  Tristitia  de  bonis 
alienis,  sorrow  for  other  men's  good,  be  it  present,  past,  or  to  come :  et  gaudium  de 
adversis,  and  ''joy  at  their  harms,  opposite  to  mercy,  '^which  grieves  at  other  men's 
mischances,  and  misaflects  the  body  in  another  kind ;  so  Damascen  defines  it,  lib.  2. 
de  ortliad.  jid.  Thomas,  2.  2.  quast.  36.  art.  1.  Aristotle,  I.  Z.  Bhet.  c.  4.  et  10. 
Plato  Philebo.  Tnlly,  3.  Tlisc.  Greg.  JVic.  I,  de  virt.  anima,  c.  12.  Basil,  de  Tnvv- 
dia.  Pindanis  (M.  1.  ser.  5,  and  we  find  it  true.  'Tis  a  common  disease,  and  almost 
natural  to  us,  as  °°Tacitus  holds,  to  envy  another  man's  prosperity.  And  'tis  in  most 
men  an  incurable  disease.  ""I  have  read,"  saich  Marcus  Aurelius,  "Greek,  Hebrew, 
Chaldce  authors ;  I  have  consulted  with  many  wise  men  for  a  remedy  for  envy,  t 
could  find  none,  but  to  renounce  all  happiness,  and  to  be  a  wretch,  and  miserable 
for  ever."  'Tis  the  beginning  of  hell  in  this  life,  and  a  passion  not  to  be  excused. 
^"Every  otiier  sin.  hatb  some  pleasure  annexed  to  it,  or  will  admit  of  an  excuse; 
envy  alone  ivanls  both.  Other  sins  last  but  for  awhile ;  the  gut  may  be  satisfied, 
anger  remits,  hatred  hath  an  end,  envy  never  ceaseth."  Cardan,  lib.  2,  de  sap. 
Divine  and  humane  examples  are  very  famOiar;  you  may  nin  and  read  them,  as  that 
of  Saul  and  David,  Cain  a,nd  Abel,  angebal  ilium,  non  -propriwrn  peccalum,  sedfralris 
prosperitas,  saith  Theodoret,  it  was  his  brother's  good  fortune  galled  him.  Rachel 
envied  her  sister,  being  barren,  Gen.  xxx.  Joseph's  brethren  him.  Gen.  sxxvii. 
David  had  a  touch  of  this  vice,  as  he  confesseth,"'Ps.  37.  *'Jeremyand  "Habbakuk, 


■Multoa  vide  mua  proplsr  tovMlam  et  odium  in 

cocporB  Bd  Sane  Bpia  sunt.            '"Invldia  afBigii  lio- 

'iflor.       "Hla  vnltus  tninaj!.  lofvua  aspeiius,  pallor 

diB.            "  Mieericordia  atiam  qua  Iristilia  qoffldam 

in  ftcle.  In  labiis  ttemor,  siridor  in  denilbus,  &c. 

est,  Biene  miacrBntls  corpus  male  afflclt  Agrlppa.  1, 1. 

Bllofem  tellcliaieni  spli  oeulls  Inlnerl,  blat.  1.  3. 

in  corpMB  loto.  NoBqnnm  recla  aciee,  llvent  rubigins 

dautes.           «  Dlaboli  sipressB  Imaso,  loxioum  tlia- 

euEni  aapienles  pro  Mmealo  invldiiB,  boc  enttn  Invenf, 

lilatia,  venennni  anileltlffi.  abyssuB  meolis,  non  eet  eo 

rel,  dlscruclBI  macie   et  squalore  Mnflcit.    Austin. 

Domin.  ptimL  Advent.            "  Ovid,  He  pinea  away 

St  tHe  Blgbl  of  anolher's  eucceee il  is  his  speDial 

lotture.       "  Beclam.  13.  linivil  flo.ea  maleflois  sutcia 

ffimulatio  propter  atulloa.       "Hier.lS.l.      »HalKl. 
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Emttlalimi,  Hatred,  & 
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lliey  repined  at  others'  good,  but  in  the  end  they  corrected  themselves,  Ps.  75,  "  fret 
not  thyself,"  &.c.  Domitian  spited  Agi'icola  for  his  worth,  ^"that  a  private  man 
should  he  so  much  glorified.  "Cecinna  was  envied  of  liis  fellow-citizens,  because 
he  waa  more  richly  adorned.  But  of  alt  others,  ^"  women  ace  most  weak,  ob  pul- 
chriiudinem  ifwida  surU  fmnina  (Mmtmis)  aut  arrtat,  nirf  odU,  mJiH  est  tertmm 
(Granaiensis.)  They  love  or  hate,  no  medium  amongst  them,  Tmplacabiles  pk- 
rumque  1(bs<s  miilieres,  Agrippina  lilte,  '*"  A  woman,  if  she  see  her  neighbour  more 
neat  or  elegant,  richer  in  tires,  jewels,  or  apparel,  is  enn^ed,  and  like  a  lioness  sets 
upon  her  husband,  rwls  at  her,  scofia  at  her,  and  cannot  abide  her ;"  so  the  Roman 
ladies  in  Tacitus  did  at  Solonina,  Cecinna's  wife, '""  because  she  had  a  better  horse, 
and  better  furniture,  as  if  she  had  hurt  them  with  it;  they  were  much  offended.  In 
like  sort  our  gentlewomen  do  at  theu'  usual  meetings,  one  repines  or  scoffs  at 
another's  bravery  and  happiness.  Myrsine,  an  Attic  wench,  was  murdered  of  her 
fellows,  ""because  she  did  excel  the  rest  in  beauty,"  Conslantine,  Jigricull,  I.  11. 
c.  7.     Every  village  will  yield  such  examples. 


Sobs 


;t.  VIII. — Emulation,  Hatred,  Faction,  Desire  of  Revenge,  Causes. 


Out  of  this  root  of  envy  ^spring  those  feral  branches  of  feclion,  hatred,  livor, 
emulation,  which  cause  the  like  grievances,  and  are,  seme  anima,  the  saws  of  the 
soul,  ^ consternailoms  pleni  affectus,  affections  full  of  desperate  amazement;  or  as 
Cyprian  describes  emulation,  it  is  ""a  moth  of  the  soul,  a  consumption,  to  make 
another  man's  liappiuess  his  misery,  to  torture,  crucify,  and  execute  himself,  to  eat 
his  own  heart.  Meat  and  drink  can  do  such  men  no  good,  they  do  always  grieve, 
sigh,  and  groan,  day  and  night  without  intermission,  their  breast  is  torn  asunder :" 
and  a  little  after,  *"  Whomsoever  he  is  whom  thou  dost  emulate  and  envy,  he  may 
avoid  thee,  but  thou  canst  neither  avoid  him  nor  thyself;  wheresoever  thou  art  he  is 
with  thee,  thuie  enemy  is  ever  in  thy  breast,  thy  destruction  is  within  thee,  thou  art 
a  captive,  bound  hand  and  foot,  as  long  as  thou  art  malicious  and  envious,  and  canst 
not  be  comforted.  It  was  the  deviPs  overthrow ;"  and  whensoever  thou  art  thoroughly 
affected  witli  this  passion,  it  will  be  thine.     Tet  no  perturbation  so  frequent,  no 


,i^m. 


TlaxS  rd-iHU  nxl  miS«  ADtToT. 


Every  society,  coiporation,  and  private  family  is  full  of  it,  it  takes  hold  almost  of 
all  sorts  of  men,  from  the  prince  to  the  ploughman,  even  amongst  gossips  it  is  to  be 
seen,  scarce  three  in  a  company  but  there  is  siding,  faction,  emulation,  between  two 
of  them,  some  simultas,  jar,  private  grudge,  heart-burning  in  the  midst  of  them. 
Scarce  two  gentlemen  dwell  together  in  the  country,  (if  they  be  not  near  kin  or 
linked  in  marriage)  but  there  is  emulation  betwixt  them  and  their  servants,  some 
quarrel  or  some  grudge  betwixt  their  wives  or  children,  friends  and  followers,  some 
contention  about  wealth,  gentry,  precedency,  Stc,  by  means  of  which,  like  the  &og 
m  ''Jilsop,  "  that  would  swell  till  she  was  as  big  as  an  ox,  burst  herself  at  last;" 
they  will  stretch  beyond  their  fortunes,  .callings,  and  strive  so  long  that  they  con- 
sume their  substance  in  law-suits,  or  bflietwise  in  hospitality,  feasting,  fine  clothes, 
to  get  a  few  bombast  titles,  for  amidtiosS  paupertate  lahoramtis  omnes,  to  outbrave 
one  another,  they  will  tire  their  bodies,  macerate  their  souls,  and  through  conten- 
tions or  mutual  mvilations  beggar  themselves.     Scarce  two  great  scholars  in  an  age. 


prodiiese.  riallna  dial,  amorum,  ee  Ant.  Galanerfua, 
lib.  3.  cap.  S.  vim.  M.  Aurelll  fiemlna  vlcinam  elegan- 
tiu3  se  vastitam  videna,  leant:  tnaiar  Ln  vlrum  ipant- 

qukiiqaam  nulllaa  turn  ipiuita^  wnalum  Ilium  lan- 

•  1.516  palet  InvidiiBffflcundffl  pernliieB,  et  llvortadfi; 
emulatio  Cvprian,  aei.  3,  de  Livnre.  "  Valetius, 


tsceie  miserlaiD,  «t  VElut  quoadam  pcclorl  bho  ndmo- 
vere  carpifices,  cogilatioiiibiis  el  eensiliUE  aalj  adlll- 

Nop  clbus  lallbuB  liptnn,  bob  potiia  polasl  sMe  jueiiB- 
das ;  Baspiialui  asmpar  el  gsmitur,  El  dolelur  diea  at 
nnctaa,  penlui  eloe  incetintiBlona  larwraiur.  «  dula- 
qaia  eit  ills  quern  emnlaiiH,  enl  InTldes  la  te  Babler- 
fugera  pnteal,  at  tu  nan  te  nblcunqua  fucsrlB  advena- 

Ua  eub'venlunf 
di,  el  perlil  pri- 

lEquandi  borem, 
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Causes  of  Melancliohj. 


[Part.  l.Sec.2 


"b«t  with  bitter  invectives  they  fall  foul  one  on  the  other;  and  their  adherents ;  Scotists, 
Thomists,  Reals,  NomiiialSj  Plato  and  Aristotle,  Galeiiiats  and  Paracelsians,  &c.,  il 
Jiolda  in  ail  professions. 

Honest  "'emulation  in  studies,  iu  all  callings  is  not  to  be  disliked,  'tis  ingeniorwn 
cos,  as  one  calls  it,  the  whetstone  of  wit,  the  nurse  of  wit  and  valour,  and  those 
noble  Romans  out  of  liiis  spirit  did  brave  exploits.  There  is  a  modest  ambition,  as 
TJieinistocjes  was  roused  up  with  the  glory  of  Miltiades ;  Achilles''  trophies  moveil 
AJe.'sander, 


Tis  a  slHggish  Immoiir  not  to  emulate  or  to  sue  at  all,  to  withdraw  himself,  neglect, 
refrain  from  sucli  places,  honours,  offices,  through  sloth,  nig^aritliness,  fear,  bashful- 
ness,  or  otherwise,  to  which  by  his  birth,  place,  fortunes,  education,  he  is  called,  apt, 
fit,  and  well  able  to  undergo ;  but  wJien  it  is  immoderate,  it  is  a  plague  and  a  miserable 
pain.  What  a  deal  of  money  did  iletiry  VIII.  and  Francis  I.  king  of  France,  spend 
at  that  ""famous  interview  ?  and  how  many  vain  courtiers,  seeking  eacli  to  outbrave 
other,  spent  themselves,  their  livelihood  and  fortunes,  and  died  beggars  ?  'Adrian 
the  Emperor  was  so  galled  with  it,  tJiat  he  killed  all  hts  equals ;  so  ilid  Nero.  This 
passion  made  'Dionysius  the  tyrant  banish  Plato  and  Philoxenus  llie  poel,  because 
lliey  did  excel  and  eclijwe  Jiis  glory,  as  he  thought;  the  Romans  exile  Coriolanus, 
confine  CamilluS,  murder  Scipio ;  the  Greeks  by  ostracism  to  expel  Aristides,  Nicias, 
AlcibJades,  imprison  Theseus,  make  away  Pliocion,  &c.  WJien  Richar<i  I.  and 
Philip  of  France  were  fellow  soldiers  togetlter,  at  llie  sJege  of  Aeon  in  the  Holy 
Land,  and  Richard  had  approved  himself  to  be  the  more  valiant  man,  insomuch  tliat 
all  men's  eyes  were  upon  him,  it  so  galled  Philip,  Francum  urehat  Regis  victoria, 
saith  mine  "author,  (am  agre  fere&at  RicIianU  ghrlam^vt  carpere  dicta,  cahmniari 
facia ;  that  he  cavilled  at  all  his  proceedings,  and  fell  at  lengtli  to  open  defiance ;  he 
conld  contain  no  longer,  but  hasting  hoine,  invaded  his  territories,  and  professed 
open  war,  "  Hali'cd  stirs  up  Contention,"  Prov.  x.  12,  and  they  break  out  at  last 
into  immortal  enmity,  into  vinilency,  and  more  than  Vafinian  hale  and  rage;  *t]iey 

fiersecute  each  other,  their  friends,  followers,  and  all  tlieir  posterity,  wilii  bitter  taunts, 
lostile  wairs,  scurrile  invectives,  libels,  calumnies,  fire,  sword,  and  the  like,  and  will 
not  be  reconciled.  Witness  lliat  Guelph  and  GhibelUne  faction  in  Italy ;  that  of  tlie 
Adurniand  Fregosi  in  Genoa;  that  of  Cueius  Papirius,  and  Quintus  Fabius  in  Rome; 
Cffisar  and  Pompey;  Orleans  and  Bnrgimdy  in  France-,  York  and  Lancaster  in 
England :  yea,  this  passion  so  ragetli'  many  times,  that  it  subverts  not  men  only, 
and  families,  but  even  populous  cities.  "Carthage  and  Corinth  can  witness  as  much, 
nay,  flourishing  kingdoms  are  brought  into  a  wilderness  by  it.  This  hatred,  malice, 
faction,  and  desire  of  revenge,  invented  first  all  those  racks  and  wheels,  strappadoes, 
brazen  bulla,  feral  engines,  prisons,  inquisitions,  severe  laws  to  macerate  and  torment 
one  another.  How  happy  might  we  be,  and  end  our  time  with  blessed  days  and 
sweet  content,  if  we  could  contain  oirrselves,  and,  as  we  ought  to  do,  put  up  injuries, 
learn  humility,  meekness,  patience,  forget  and  foi^ive,  as  in  'God's  word  we  are 
enjoined,  compose  snch  final  controversies  amongst  ourselves,  moderate  our  passions 
in  this  kind,  "  and  think  better  of  others,"  as  'Paul  would  have  us,  "  than  of  our- 
selves :  be  of  like  atTection  one  towards  another,  and  not  avenge  ourselves,  but  have 
peace  with  all  men."  But  being  that  we  are  so  peevish  and  perverse,  msolent  and 
proud,  so  factions  and  seditious,  so  malicious  and  envious ;  we  do  invicetn  aTigariare, 
manl  and  vex  one  another,  torture,  disquiet,  and  precipitate  ourselves  into  that  gulf 
of  woes  and  cares,  aggravate  our  miseiy  and  melancholy,  heap  upon  ua  hell  and 
eternal  damnation. 


«iEtnuUi[ci  aUt  ingenla;  FutcrcnluB  paeier.  V( 
natoUuB.  Epig.  lib.  1.  "  Ambllign  alwayi  is  n  tboU 
oonfldeiice,  never  a  ■Inthnil  artannce.''  >»Ani 
1510.  between  Aidei  and  auiiie.  >  Spuitla 


It  liiee  stygia 
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Mem.  3.  Subs.  9.]  Angir,  a  Cause.  I(j9 

SuBSECT,  JX. — .Anger,  a  Cause. 
AsGEn,  a  perturbsilion,  which  carries  t!\e  spirits  outwards,  preparing  the  body  to 
me]aiic!ioly,an(!  madness  itself:  Ira  Juror  brevis  es(,  "anger  is  temporary  madness  j" 
and  as^Piccolomineus  accounts  it,  one  of  tlie  three  most  violent  passions.  "Areteus 
sets  it  down  foran  especial  cause  (so  doth  Seneca,  e^.  18. 7. 1,)  of  this  malady.  "Mag- 
jiinus  gives  the  reason.  En  frequeali  ira  supra  modum  calejliait ;  it  overheats  their 
bodies,  aiul  if  it  be  too  frequent,  it  breaks  out  into  manifest  madness,  saitit  St.  Ambrose. 
'Tis  a  known  saying.  Furor  _fil  Jasa  seepius  palienlia,  the  most  patient  spirit  that  is, 
if  he  be  often  provoked,  will  be  incensed  to  madness;  it  will  make  a  devil  of  a  saint: 
and  therefore  Basil  (belike)  in  his  Honiily  de  Ira,  calls  it  Unebras  rationis,  morlmn 
anwtie,  el  dtemonem  pessimum ;  llie  darkening  of  our  understanding,  and  a  bad  angel. 
"  Lucian,  in  Mdicalo,  torn.  I,  will  have  this  passion  to  work  this  effect,  especially  in 
okl  men  and  women,  "Anger  and  calumny  (saith  iie)  trouble  tliem  at  first,  and  after 
a  wliile  breakout  into  madness:  many  things  cause  fury  in  women,  especially  if  they 
love  or  hate  overmitcli,  or  envy,  be  mucli  grieved  or  angry ;  these  things  by  Utile  and 
little  lead  Ihem  on  to  this  malady."  From  a  disposition  they  proceed  to  an  habit, 
for  tJiere  is  no  diflereiice  between  a  mad  man,  and  an  angry  man,  in  the  time  of  his 
fit;  anger,  as  Lactantius  describes  il,  L.  de  Ira  Dei,  ad  Donalvm,  c.  5,  is  ^'saoa  animi 
tempeslas,  &C.,  a  cruel  tempest  of  Uie  mind ;  "  making  his  eye  sparlde  fire,  and  stare, 
leeih  gnash  in  bis  head,  his  tongue  stutter,  his  fece  pale,  or  red,  and  what  more  filthy 
be  of  a  mad  man  ?" 


They  are  void  of  reason,  inexorable,  blind,  like  beasts  and  monsters  for  the  time,  say 
and  do  tjiey  know  not  what,  curse,  swear,  rail,  fight,  and  wliat  not  ?  How  can  a  mad 
man  do  more  ?  as  he  said  in  the  comedy,  ^Iracundia  non  mm  apud  me,  I  am  not 
mine  own  man.  If  these  fits  be  immoderate,  continue  long,  or  be  frequent,  without 
doubt  tliey  provoke  madness.  Monlanus,  comil.  21,  had  a  melancholy  Jew  to  his 
patient,  he  ascribes  this  for  a  principal  cause :  Irascebalur  levihtis  de  causis,  he  was 
easily  moved  to  anger.  Ajax  liad  no  otlier  beginning  of  his  madness;  and  Charles 
the  Sixth,  that  Innalic  French  king,  fell  into  this  misery,  out  of  the  extremity  of  hie 
passion,  desire  of  revenge  and  malice,  "incensed  against  the  duke  of  Britain,  he  could 
neither  eat,  drink,  nor  sleep  for  some  days  together,  and  in  the  end,  about  the  calends 
of  July,  1303,  he  became  mad  upon  his  horseback,  drawing  his  sword,  striking  such 
as  came  near  him  promiscuously,  and  so  continued  all  the  ^ys  of  his  life,  JEmil.,  lib. 
10.  Gal.hisl.  JEgesippus  de  e«id.  wrtwifieros,  i.  I.e.  37,  hath  such  a  story  of  Herod, 
that  out  of  an  angry  fit,  became  mad,  "leaping  out  of  his  bed,  he  killed  Jossippns, 
and  played  many  such  bedlam  pranks,  the  whole  court  could  not  rule  him  for  a  long 
time  after ;  sometimes  he  was  sorry  and  repented,  much  grieved  for  that  he  had  done, 
Postqnam  deferbuil  ira,  by  and  by  outrageous  again,  hi  hot  choleric  bodies,  nothing 
so  soon  causeth  madness,  as  this  passion  of  anger,  besides  many  other  diseases,  as 
Pelesiusobserves,  cap.  21.7. 1.  tie  /turn,  affect,  causis ;  Sanguimm  imminvit,  fel  imget: 
and  as  "Valesius  controverts,  Med.  conlrov.,  lib.  9,  contro.  8,  many  times  kills  them 
quite  out.  If  this  were  the  worst  of  this  passion,  it  were  more  tolerable,  ""  but  it 
ruins  and  subverts  whole  towns,  "cities,  families,  and  kingdoms ;"  JVulla  peslis  hi- 
mano  generi  pluris  sletit,  sailJi  Seneca,  de  Ira,  lib.  I.  No  plague  hath  done  mankind 
so  much  harm.  Look  into  our  histories,  and  you  shall  almost  meet  with  no  other 
subject,  but  what  a  company  "  of  hare-brains  have  done  in  their  rage.  We  may  do 
well  therefore  to  put  this  in  our  procession  amongst  the  rest;  "From  all  blindness 
of  heart,  from  pride,  vain-glory,  and  hypocrisy,  from  envy,  hatred  and  malice,  anger, 
and  all  such  pestiferous  perturbations,  good  Lord  deliver  us." 


Areteus.  Ira  Imuio- 
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Causes  of  Melancholy. 


[Part.  1.  Sec.  2, 


SucsECT.  X. — Discontents,  Cares,  Miseries^  Sfc.  Causes. 

Discontents,  cares,  crosses,  miseries,  or  whatsoever  it  is,  that  shall  cause  any 
molestation  of  spirits,  grief,  anguish,  Euid  perplexity,  may  well  be  reduced  to  this 
head,  (preposterously  placed  here  in  some  men's  judgments  they  may  seem,J  yet  in 
that  Aristotle  in  his  '^Rhetoric  defines  these  cares,  as  he  doth  envy,  emulation,  &c. 
still  by  grief,  I  thiak  I  may  well  rank  them  in  this  irascible  row ;  being  that  they  are 
as  the  rest,  both  causes  and  symptoms  of  this  disease,  producing  the  like  inconveni- 
ences, and  are  most  part  accompanied  with  anguish  and  pain.  The  common  etymo- 
logy will  evince  it,  Cura  qvasi  cor  two,  Dementes  curm,  insomnes  curiB,  damnosce  cures, 
tristes,  mordaces,  camifwes,  &c  biting,  eating,  gnawing,  cruel,  bitter,  sick,  sad,  un- 
quiet, pale,  tetric,  miserable,  intolerable  cares,  as  the  poets  °^  eaU  them,  worldly  cares, 
and  are  as  many  in  number  as  the  sea  sands.  "  Galen,  Fernclius,  F{e1ls  Plater,  Vales- 
cus  de  Taranta,  &c.,  reckon  afflictions,  miseries,  even  all  these  contentions,  and 
vexations  of  tlie  mind,  as  principal  causes,  in  that  they  take  away  sleep,  hinder  con- 
coction, dry  up  the  body,  and  consume  the  substance  of  it.  They  are  not  so  many 
in  number,  but  their  causes  be  as  divers,  and  not  one  of  a  thousand  free  from  them, 
or  that  can  vindicate  himself,  whom  that  Ate  dea, 

^"Per  homlnum  capita  moJIltei  aiDUiiIuns,  I  "Ocer  men's  \>eais  nnlkins  alo 

Homer's  Goddess  Ate  hath  not  involved  into  tliis  discontented  '"rank,  or  j  lagued 
with  some  misery  or  other,  Hyginus,/a6. 220,  to  this  purpose  hath  a  pleasant  tale 
Dame  Cura  hy  chance  went  over  a  brook,  and  taking  up  some  of  the  d  ty  slin  e 
made  an  image  of  it ;  Jupiter  eftsoons  coming  by,  put  life  to  it,  but  Cura  a  d  Jup  ter 
could  not  agree  what  name  to  give  him,  or  who  should  own  him;  the  ma  ter  was 
referred  to  Saturn  as  judge;  he  gave  this  arbitrement:  his  name  shall  be  Homo  ab 
Tiumo,  Cura  eum  possideai  quamdiu  vivat,  Care  shall  have  him  whilst  he  lives,  Jupi- 
ter his  soul,  and  Tellus  his  body  when  he  dies.  But  to  leave  tales.  A  general  cause, 
a  continuate  cause,  an  inseparable  accident,  to  all  men,  is  discontent,  care,  misery; 
were  there  no  other  particular  affliction  (which  who  is  free  from  ?)  to  molest  a  man 
in  this  life,  the  very  cogitation  of  that  common  misery  were  enough  to  macerate,  and 
make  him  weary  of  his  life ;  to  think  that  he  can  never  be  secure,  but  still  in  danger, 
sorrow,  grief,  and  persecution.  For  to  begin  at  the  hour  of  his  birth,  as  "Pliny  doth 
elegantly  describe  it,  "  he  is  born  naked,  and  falls  ^a  whining  at  the  very  first :  he 
is  swaddled,  and  bound  up  like  a  prisoner,  cannot  help  himself,  and  so  he  continues 
to  his  life's  end."  Cujusque  fera  pabulum,  saith  ^  Seneca,  impatient  of  heat  and  cold, 
impatient  of  labour,  impatient  of  idleness,  exposed  to  fortune's  contumelies.  To  a 
naked  mariner  Lucretius  compares  him,  cast  on  shore  by  shipwreck,  cold  and  com- 
fortless in  an  unltnown  land:  "noeslate,  age,  sex,  can  secure  himself  from  this  com- 
mon misery,  "  A  man  that  is  bom  of  a  woman  is  of  short  continuance,  and  full  of 
trouble,"  Job  xiv.  1,  22.  "  And  while  his  flesh  is  upon  him  he  shall  be  sorrowful, 
and  while  his  soul  is  in  him  it  shall  mourn.  All  his  days  are  sorrow  and  his  travels 
griefs:  his  heart  also  taketh  not 'rest  in  the  night."  Eccles.  ii.  23,  and  ii.  II.  "All 
that  is  in  it  is  sorrow  and  V;exation  of  spirit.  "  Ingress,  progress,  regress,  egress, 
niuch  alike :  blindness  seizeth  on  us  in  the  beginning,  labour  in  the  middle,  grief  in 
the  end,  error  in  all.  What  day  ariseth  to  us  without  some  grief,  care,  or  anguish  ? 
Or  what  so  secure  and  pleasing  a  morning  have  we  seen,  that  hath  not  been  overcast 
before  the  evening  f"  One  is  miserable,  another  ridiculous,  a  third  odious.  One 
complains  of  this  grievance,  another  of  that.  AUquando  nervi,  aliquando  pedes  vea> 
ant,  (Seneca)  nunc  distillatio,  nunc  epalis  morhis ;  nunc  deest,  nunc  superest  sanguis : 
now  the  head  aches,  tlien  the  feet,  now  the  lungs,  then  the  liver,  &c.  Buie  sensus 
exuherat,  sed  est  pudori  degener  sanguis,  &c.  He  is  rich,  but  base  bom ;  he  is  noble, 


g.  Mordaces,  Lac. 
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but  poor;  a  third  hath  means,  but  he  wants  health  petailventure,  or  wit  to  manage 
lus  tsttite;  children  ves  one,  wife  a  second,  &.c,  ^emofanli  cam  condilione  sud 
concordat,  no  man  is  pleased  with  his  fortune,  a  pound  of  sorrow  is  familiarly  mixed 
With  a  dram  of  content,  little  or  no  joy,  little  comfort,  but  ^everywhere  danger,  con- 
tention, anxiety,  in  all  places :  go  where  thou  wilt,  and  thou  sbalt  find\  discontents, 
caies,  woes,  complaints,  sickness,  diseases,  incumbrances,  exclamations :  "  If  thou 
look  mto  the  market,  there  (saith  ^  Chrysostom)  is  brawling  and  contention ;  if  to 
the  court,  there  knavery  and  flattery,  &c. ;  if  to  a  private  man's  house,  there's  cark 
and  care,  heaviness,"  &c.  As  he  said  of  old,  "JVil  lumine  in  terrA  spiral  missrunt 
migii,  alma?  Ho  creature  so  miserable  as  man,  so  geoerally  molested,  ^in  mise- 
ries of  body,  in  miseries  of  mind,  miseries  of  heart,  in  miseries  asleep,  in  miseries 
awake,  in  miseries  wheresoever  he  turns,"  as  Bernard  found,  JWmqwid  tenlatio  est  vita 
httmana  super  terram?  A  mere  temptation  is  our  life,  (Austin,  confess,  lib.  10.  cap. 
28,)  catena  perpetwomm  malorum,  et  quis  potest  molestias  et  difficultates  pati  ?  Who 
can  endure  die  miseries  of  it  ?  "  "  In  prosperity  we  are  insolent  and  intolerable,  de- 
jected m  adversity,  in  all  fortunes  foolish  and  miserable.  ''In  adversity  I  wish  for 
proapenty,  and  in  prosperity  I  am  afraid  of  adversity.  What  mediocrity  may  be 
found  f  Where  is  no  temptation  ?  What  condition  of  life  is  free  ?  ^Wisdom  hath 
labour  annexed  to  it,  glory,  envy ;  riches  and  cares,  children  and  incumbrances,  plea- 
sure and  diseases,  rest  and  beggary,  go  together :  as  if  a  man  were  therefore  born  (as 
the  Plalonists  hold)  to  be  punished  in  this  life  for  some  precedent  sins,"  Or  that,  as 
'^'Piiny  complains,  "Nature  maybe  rather  accounted  a  step-mother,  than  a  mother 
unto  us,  all  tilings  considered :  no  creature's  life  so  brittle,  so  full  of  fear,  so  mad,  so 
furious ;  only  man  is  plagued  with  envy,  discontent,  griefs,  covetousness,  ambition, 
superstition."  Our  whole  life  is  an  Irish  sea,  wherein  there  is  nought  to  be  expected 
but  tempestuous  stonns  and  troublesome  waves,  and  those  infinite, 

41 "  Tantum  malorum  pelBgus  aspiclo, 
Ut  non  sit  iiide  enmanili  capla," 

no  halcyouian  times,  wherein  a  man  can  hold  himself  secure,  or  agree  with  his  pre- 
sent estate ;  but  as  Boethius  infers,  *'  There  is  somediing  in  every  one  of  us  which 
before  trial  we  seek,  and  having  tried  abhor :  ''we  earnestly  wish,  and  eagerly  covfet, 
and  are  eflsoons  weary  of  it."  Thus  between  hope  and  fear,  suspicions,  angers, 
""Inter  spemque  meiumque,  timores  inter  et  iras,  betwixt  falling  in,  falling  out,  Stc,  we 
bangle  away  our  best  days,  befool  out  our  times,  we  lead  a  contentious,  discontent, 
tumultuous,  melancholy,  miserable  life ;  insomuch,  that  if  we  could  foretell  what  was 
to  come,  and  it  put  to  our  choice,  we  should  rather  refuse  than  accept  of  this  painful 
life.  In  a  word,  the  world  itself  is  a  maze,  a  labyrinth  of  errors,  a  desert,  a  wilder- 
ness, a  den  of  thieves,  cheaters,  &c.,  full  of  filthy  puddles,  horrid  rocks,  precipi- 
tiums,  an  ocean  of  adversity,  an  heavy  yoke,  wherein  infirmities  and  calamities  over- 
take, and  follow  one  another,  as  the  sea  waves ;  and  if  we  scape  Scylla,  we  fell  foul 
on  Charybdis,  and  so  in  perpetual  fear,  labour,  anguish,  we  run  from  one  plague,  one 
mischief,  one  burden  to  another,  duram  servientes  sereiiutem,  and  you  may  as  soon 
separate  weight  from  lead,  heat  from  fire,  raoistness  from  water,  brightness  from  the 
sun,  as  misery,  discontent,  care,  calamity,  danger,  from  a  man.  Our  towns  and  cities 
are  but  so  many  dwellings  of  human  misery.  "  In  which  grief  and  sorrow  "(as  he 
right  well  observes  out  of  Solon)  innumerable  troubles,  labours  of  mortal  men,  and 
all  manner  of  vices,  are  included,  as  in  so  many  pens."  Our  vdlages  are  like  mole- 
hills, and  men  as  so  many  emmets,  busy,  busy  still,  going  to  and  fro,  m  and  out,  and 
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crossing  one  another's  projects,  as  the  lines  of  several  sea-cards  cut  each  other  in  a 
globe  or  map.  "  Wow  light  and  merry,  but  "(as  one  follows  it)  by-and-by  sorrowful 
and  heavy ;  now  hoping,  then  disti'USting ;  now  patient,  to-morrow  crying  out ;  now 
pale,  then  red ;  running,  sitting,  sweating,  trembling,  halting,"  &c.  Some  few  amongst 
the  rest,  or  perhaps  one  of  a  thousand,  may  be  Pullus  Jovis,  in  the  world's  esteem, 
GallincR  films  alba,  an  happy  and  fortunal«  man,  ad  invidiam  felix,  because  rich, 
fair,  well  allied,  in  honour  and  office ;  yet  peradventure  ask  himself,  and  he  will  say, 
that  of  all  others  '''  he  is  most  miserable  and  mihappy.  A  feir  shocj  Hie  soccus  rtODus, 
elegans,  as  he  "said,  sed  nescis  uU  urat,  but  thou  knowest  not  where  it  pmcheth. 
It  is  not  another  man's  opinion  can  malte  me  happy:  but  as  "Seneca  well  hath  it, 
"He  is  a  miserable  wretch  that  doth  not  account  himself  happy,  though  he  be  sove- 
eign  lord  of  a  world :  he  is  not  happy,  if  he  think  himself  not  to  be  so ;  for  what 
avuleth  it  what  thine  estate  is,  or  seem  to  others,  if  thon  thyself  dislike  it  f"  A  com- 
mon humour  it  is  of  all  men  to  think  well  of  other  men's  fortunes,  and  dislike  theii 
own;  ^Cui  placet  alterius,  sua  mmirum  est  odio  sors;  but  ^quifit  JHeccenas,  Stc, 
how  comes  it  to  pass,  what's  the  caase  of  it  ?  Many  men  are  of  such  a  perverse 
nature,  they  are  well  pleased  with  nothing,  {saith  ^'  Theodoret,)  "  neither  with  riches 
nor  poverty,  they  complain  when  they  are  well  and  when  tliey  are  sick,  grumble  at 
«11  fortunes,  prosperity  and  adversity ;  they  are  troubled  in  a  cheap  year,  in  a  barren, 
plenty  or  not  plenty,  nothing  pleaseth  them,  war  nor  peace,  with  children,  nor  with- 
out." This  for  the  most  part  is  the  humour  of  us  all,  to  be  discontent,  miserable, 
and  most  unhappy,  as  we  think  at  least;  and  show  me  him  that  is  not  so,  or  that 
ever  was  otherwise.  Quintus  Metellus  his  felicity  is  infinitely  admired  amongst  the 
■Romans,  insomuch  that  as  '^  Paterculus  mentioneth  of  him,  you  can  scarce  find  of 
any  nation,  order,  age,  sex,  one  for  happiness  to  be  compared  unto  him  ;  he  had,  in 
a  word,  Bona  animi,  corporis  etforluntE,  goods  of  mind,  body,  and  fortune,  so  had 
P.  Mutianus,  '^  Crassus,  Lampsaca,  that  Lacedemonian  lady,  was  such  another  in 
"  Pliny's  conceit,  a  king's  wife,  a  king's  mother,  a  king's  daughter ;  and  all  the  world 
■esteemed  as  much  of  Polycrates  of  Samos.  The  Greeks  brag  of  their  Socrates, 
Phocion,  Aristides ;  the  Psophidians  in  particular  of  their  Aglaus,  Omni  vitdfelix, 
eA  omnipericulo  immunis  (which  by  the  way  Pausanias  held  impossible ;)  the  Eomans 
■of  their  *  Cato,  Curius,  Fabricius,  for  their  composed  fortunes,  and  retired  estates, 
government  of  passions,  and  contempt  of  the  world :  yet  none  of  all  these  were 
■happy,  or  free  from  discontent,  neither  Metellus,  Crassus,  nor  Polycrates,  for  he  died 
a  violent  death,  and  so  did  CatO';  and  how  much  evil  doth  Lactantius  and  Theodoret 
speak  of  Socrates,  a  weak  man,  and  so  of  the  rest.  There  is  no  content  in  this  life, 
■but  as  "  he  said,  "  All  is  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit ;"  lame  and  imperfect.  Hadst 
thou  Sampson's  hair,  MEo's  strength,  Scanderbeg's  arm,  Solomon's  wisdom,  Absa- 
lom's beauty,  Crcesus'  wealth,  Paselis  olmliim,  Csesar's  valour,  Alexander's  spirit, 
Tully's  or  Demosthenes'  eloquence,  Gyges'  ring,  Perseus'  Pegasus,  and  Gorgon's 
head,  Nestor's  years  to  come,  all  this  would  not  make  thee  absolute ;  g^ve  thee  con- 
tent, and  true  l^ppiness  in  this  life,  or  so  continue  il.  Even  in  the  midst  of  all  our 
mirth,  jollity,  and  laughter,  is  sorrow  and  grief,  or  if  there  be  true  Iiappiness  amongst 
us,  'lis  but  for  a  time, 

""Desinol  in  piscem  muller  fatmoBH  enpeme:"      |  "A  handsome  woman  with  a  Hsh's  la.lL," 

■a  fair  morning  turns  to  a  lowering  afternoon.  Brutus  and  Cassius,  once  renowned, 
both  eminently  happy,  yet  you  shall  scarce  find  two  {saith  Paterculus)  quos  foriuna 
maiurias  destUwit,  whom  fortune  sooner  forsook.  Hannibal,  a  conqueror  all  his 
life,  met  with  his  match,  and  was  subdued  at  last,  Occurrit  ford,  qm  mage  forlis 
erii.    One  is  brought  in  triumph,  as  Caisar  into  Rome,  Alcibiades  into  Athens,  coronis 
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aiireis  (ion«iMs,  crowned,  honoured,  admired;  by-and-by  liia  statues  demolished,  he 
hissed  out,  massacred,  &c.  ^^Magnus  Goiisalva,  that  famous  Spaniard,  was  of  the 
prince  and  people  at  first  honoured,  approved ;  forthwith  confined  and  banished. 
Jldmirandas  actiones ;  graves  plenmque  sequuntur  iavidi^,  el  acres  calumnia  :  'tia 
Polybius  his  observation,  grievous  enmities,  and  bitter  calumnies,  commonly  follow 
renowned  actions.  One  is  bom  rich,  dies  a  beggar ;  sound  to-day,  sick  to-morrow  ; 
now  in  most  flourishing  estate,  fortunate  and  happy,  by-and-by  deprived  of  his  goods 
by  foreign  enemies,  robbed  by  thieves,  spoiled,  captivated,  impoverished,  as  they  of 
""Rabbah  put  under  iron  saws,  and  under  iron  harrows,  and  under  axes  of  ii'ou,  and 
cast  into  the  tile  kiln," 

a  "  Qtitd  me  fellceoi  tnUes  jactHslis  einlci, 
Qui  cecidit,  Blablli  Don  erul  j»e  gridu." 

He  that  erst  marched  like  Xerxes  with  innumerable  armies,  as  rich  as  Crcesus,  now 
sliifls  for  himself  in  a  poor  cock-boat,  is  bound  in  iron  chains,  with  Bajazet  the 
Turk,  and  a  footstool  with  Aureliauj  for  a  tyrannising  conqueror  to  trample  on.  So 
many  casualties  there  are,  that  as  Seneca  said  of  a  city  consumed  with  fire,  Utio  dies 
interest  inter  maximam  dvitatem  et  nullam,  one  day  betwixt  a  great  city  and  none : 
so  many  grievances  from  outward  accidents,  and  from  ourselves,  our  own  indiscre- 
tion, inordinate  appetite,  one  day  betwixt  a  man  and  no  man.  And  which  is  worse, 
as  if  discontents  and  miseries  would  not  come  fast  enough  upon  us :  homo  Iwmim 
dcsmoji,  we  maul,  persecute,  and  study  how  to  sting,  gall,  and  vex  one  another  with, 
mutual  hatred,  abuses,  injuries;  preying  upon  and  devouring  as  so  many, "ravenous 
birds;  and  as  jugglers,  panders,  bawds,  cozening  one  another;  or  raging  as  ^"wolves, 
tigers,  and  devils,  we  lalte  a  delight  to  torment  one  another ;  men  are  evil,  wicked, 
malicious,  treacherous,  and  "naught,  not  loving  one  another,  or  loving  themselves, 
not  hospitable,  charitable,  nor  sociable  as  they  ought  to  he,  but  counterfeit,  dissem- 
blers, ambidexters,  all  for  their  own  ends,  hard-hearted,  merciless,  pitiless,  and  to 
benefit  themselves,  they  care  not  what  mischief  they  procure  to  others.  "Praxinoe 
and  Gorgo  in  the  poet,  when  they  had  got  in  to  see  thosp  coslly_  sights,  they  then 
cried  bene  est,  and  wonld  thrust  out  all  die  rest :  when  they  are  rich  themselves,  in 
honour,  preferred,  full,  and  have  even  that  they  would,  they  debar  others  of  those 
pleasures  which  youth  requires,  and  they  formerly  have  enjoyed.  He  sits  at  table 
in  a  soft  chair  at  ease,  but  he  doth  remember  in  the  mean  time  that  a  tired  waiter 
stands  behind  him,  "  an  hungry  fellow  ministers  to  him  full,  he  is  athirst  that  gives 
him  drink  (saith  ^'Epicietus)  and  is  silent  whilst  he  speaks  his  pleasure :  pensive, 
sad,  when  he  laughs-"  Pleiio  se  prohiit  auro :  he  feasts,  revels,  and  profusely 
spends,  hath  variety  of  robes,  sweet  music,  ease,  and  all  the  pleasure  the  world  can 
afford,  whilst  many  an  hunger-starved  poor  creature  pines  in  the  street,  wants  clothes 
to  cover  him,  labours  hard  all  day  long,  runs,  rides  for  a  trifle,  fights  peradventure 
from  sun  to  sun,  sick  and  ill,  weary,  full  of  pain  and  grief,  is  in  great  distress  and 
sorrow  of  heart  He  loathes  and  acorns  his  inferior,  hates  or  emulates  his  equal, 
envies  his  superior,  insults  over  all  such  as  are  under  him,  as  if  he  were  of  another 
species,  a  demi-god,  not  subject  to  any  fall,  or  human  infirmities.  Generally  they 
love  not,  are  not  beloved  again ;  they  tire  out  others'  bodies  with  continual  labour, 
they  themselves  living  at  ease,  caring  for  none  else,  sihi  nati ;  and  are  so  far  many 
times  from  putting  to  their  helping  hand,  that  they  seek  all  means  to  depress,  even 
most  worthy  and  well  deserving,  better  than  themselves,  tliose  whom  they  are  by  the 
laws  of  nature  bound  to  relieve  and  help,  as  much  as  in  them  lies,  they  will  let 
them  caterwaul,  starve,  beg,  and  hang,  btfore  they  will  any  ways  (though  it  he  in 
their  power)  assist  or  ease:  "sounnaturalarethey  for  the  most  partjsounregardful; 
so  hai'd-hearted,  so  churjish,  proud,  insolent,  so  dogged,  of  so  bad  a  disposition. 
And  being  so  brutish,  so  devilishly  bent  one  towards  another,  how  is  it  possible  but 
iiial  we  should  be  discontent  of  all  sides,  full  of  cares,  woes,  and  miseries  ? 

If  this  be  not  a  sufficient  proof  of  their  discontent  and  misery,  examine  every  con- 
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dition  and  calling  apart.  Kings,  princes,  monarchs,  and  magistrates  seem  to  be  most 
happy,  but  look  into  their  estate,  you  shall  "find  them  to  be  most  encumbered  with 
cares,  in  perpetual  fear,  agony,  suspicion,  jealousy :  that,  as  **he  said  of  a  crown,  if 
they  knew  but  the  discontents  that  accompany  it,  they  would  not  stoop  to  lake  it 
up.  Quern  miM  regetn  dahis  (saitli  Chrysostom)  woTt  ciiris  plenum  f  What  king 
canst  thou  show  me,  not  full  of  cares  ?  ^"  Look  not  on  his  crown,  but  consider 
his  afflictions ;  attend  not  his  number  of  servants,  but  multitude  of  crosses."  JVihil 
dHud  pofeslas  culminis,  qiiam  tempeslas  mentis,  as  Gregory  seconds  him ;  sovereignty 
is  a  tempest  of  the  soul :  Sylla  like  they  have  brave  titles,  but  terrible  fits  :  splert- 
dorem  tituh,  crucialwa  animo :  which  made  "Demosthenes  vow,  si  vel  ad  tribunal, 
■eel  ad  interitam  duceretur ;  if  to  be  a  judge,  or  to  be  condemned,  were  put  to  his 
choice,  he  would  be  condemned.  Rich  men  are  in  the  same  predicament ;  what 
their  pains  are,  stuUi  nesciunt,  ipd  semiwnt :  they  feel,  fools  perceive  not,  as  I  shall 
prove  elsewhere,  and  their  wealth  is  brittle,  like  children's  rattles  :  they  come  and 
go,  there  is  no  certainty  in  them :  those  whom  they  elevate,  they  do  as  suddenly 
depress,  and  leave  in  a  vale  of  misery.  The  middle  sort  of  men  are  as  so  many 
asses  to  bear  burdens;  or  if  they  be  free,  and  live  at  ease,  they  spend  themselves, 
and  consume  their  bodies  and  fortunes  with  luxury  and  riot,  contention,  emulation) 
&c.    The  poor  I  reserve  for  another  "place  and  their  discontents. 

For  particular  professions,  I  hold  as  of  the  rest,  there's  no  content  or  security  in 
any;  on  what  course  will  you  pitch,  how  resolve  .'  to  be  a  divine,  'tis  contemptible 
in  the  world's  esteem;  to  be  .a  lawyer,  'tis  to  he  a  wrangler;  to  be  a  physician, 
'^pudet  lotii,  'ds  loathed ;  a  philosopher,  a  madman ;  an  alchymist,  a  beggar ;  a  poet, 
emrit,  an  hungry  jack ;  a  musician,  a  player ;  a  schoolmaster,  a  drudge ;  an  hus- 
baudman,  an  emmet ;  a  merchant,  his  gains  are  uncertain ;  a  mechanician,  base ;  a 
chirurgeon,  fulsome ;  a  ti'adesman,  a  "liar;  a  tailor,  a  thief ;  a  serving-man,  a  slave; 
a  soldier,  a  butcher ;  a  smith,  or  a  metalraan,  the  pot's  never  from  his  nose ;  a  cour- 
tier a  parasite,  as  he  could  find  no  tree  in  tlie  wood  to  hang  himself;  I  can  show  no 
state  of  life  to  give  content.  TJie  like  you  may  say  of  all  ages ;  children  live  in  a 
perpetual  slavery,  still  under  that  tyrannical  government  of  masters;  young  men, 
and  of  riper  years,  subject  to  labour,  and  a  thousand  cares  of  the  world,  to  treachery, 
falsehood,  and  c 
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"old  are  full  of  aches  in  their  bones,  cramps  and  convulsions,  si /icemta,  d nil  of 
hearing,  weak  sighted,  hoary,  wrinkled,  harsh,  so  much  altered  as  that  they  cannot 
know  their  own  face  in  a  glass,  a  burthen  to  themselves  and  others,  after  70  yeais, 
"  all  is  sorrow"  (as  David  hath  it),  they  do  not  live  but  linger.  If  they  be  sound, 
they  fear  diseases ;  if  sick,  weary  of  their  lives  :  JVon  est  vwere^  sed  valere  vila. 
One  complains  of  want,  a  second  of  servitude,  "another  of  a  secret  or  incurable 
disease ;  of  some  deformity  of  body,  of  some  loss,  danger,  death  of  friends,  ship- 
wreck, persecution,  imprisonment,  disgrace,  repulse,  "contumely,  calumny,  abuse, 
injury,  contempt,  ingratitude,  unkindness,  scoife,  flouts,  unfortunate  marris^e,  single 
life,  too  many  children,  no  children,  false  servants,  unhappy  children,  barrenness, 
banishment,  oppression,  frustrate  hopes  and  iil-success,  &c. 

■•»  ••  Talis  de  tenere  hoc  adeo  son t  diuICb,  loquacem  ut  I        "  Biil,  evot^  vaitons  Instance  to  repeal, 

Talking  Fabius  will  be  tired  before  he  can  tell  half  of  them;  they  are  the  subject 
of  whole  volumes,  and  shall  (some  of  them)  be  more  opportunely  dilated  elsewhere. 
In  the  meantime  thus  much  I  may  say  of  them,  that  generally  they  crucify  the  soul 
of  man,  ™  attenuate  our  bodies,  dry  them,  wither  them,  shrivel  them  up  like  old 
apples,  make  them  as  so  many  anatomies  ^  (ossa  atque  pellis  est  tot>is,ita  curis  macet) 
they  cause  tempus  fisdunt  et  squalidum,  cumbersome  days,  ingrataqve  tempora, 
slow,  duU,  and  heavy  times  :  make  us  howl,  roar,  and  tear  our  hairs,  as  sorrow  did 
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in  *'  Cebes'  table,  and  groan  for  the  veiy  anguish  of  our  souls.  Our  hearts  fail  us  as 
David's  did,  Psal.  xl.  12,  "  for  innumerable  troubles  that  compassed  him ;"  and  we 
are  ready  to  confess  with  Hezekiah,  Isaiah  Iviii.  17,  "  behold,  for  fehcity  1  had  bitter 
grief;"  to  weep  with  Heraclitus,  to  curse  the  day  of  our  birth  with  Jeremy,  xx.  14, 
and  our  stars  with  Job  :  to  hold  that  axiom  of  Silenus,  *""  better  never  to  have  been 
born,  and  the  best  next  of  all,  to  die  quickly  r"  or  if  we  must  live,  to  abandon  the 
world,  as  Timon  did ;  creep  into  caves  and  holes,  as  our  anchorites ;  cast  all  into 
the  sea,  as  Crates  Thebanus ;  or  as  Theombrotus  Ambrociato's  400  auditors,  preci- 
pitate ourselves  to  bo  rid  of  these  miseries. 

Stibsect.  XI. — Concupiscible  .Sppelile,  as  Desires,  Ambition,  Causes. 

These  concupisciblo  and  irascible  appetites  are  as  the  two  twists  of  a  rope,  mutu- 
ally mixed  one  with  the  other,  and  both  twining  about  the  heart ;  both  good,  as  Austin 
holds,  7.  14.  c.  9.  de  civ.  Dei,  ^"  if  they  be  moderate ;  both  pernicious  if  they  be 
exorbitant.  This  concupiscible  appetite,  howsoever  it  may  seem  to  carry  with  it  a 
show  of  pleasure  aad  delight,  and  our  concupiscences  most  part  affect  us  with  con- 
tent and  a  pleasing  object,  yet  if  they  be  in  extremes,  they  rack  and  wring  us  on  the 
other  side.  A  true  saying  it  is,  "  Desire  hath  no  rest ;"  is  infinite  in  itself,  endless ; 
and  as  "one  calls  it,  a  pei-petual  rack,  ^or  horse-mill,  according  to  Austin,  still 
going  round  as  in  a  ring.  They  are  not  so  continual,  as  divers,  feUci&s  atomos  denu- 
merare  possem,  saith  **  Bernard,  quam  mctus  cordis  ;  nunc  hse,  mmc  ilia  cogito,  you 
may  as  well  reckon  up  the  motes  in  the  sun  as  them.  "  "  It  extends  itself  to  every- 
thing," as  Guianerius  will  have  it,  "  that  is  superfluously  sought  after  t"'  or  to  any 
"fervent  desire,  as  Femelius  interprets  it ;  be  it  in  what  kind  soever,  it  tortures  if 
immoderate,  and  is  (according  to  **  Plater  and  others)  an  especial  cause  of  melancboJy. 
MvMuosis  concvjAscentiis  dilanianiur  cogilalionas  mem,  "'Austin  confessed,  that  he  v/as 
torn  a  pieces  with  bis  manifold  desires :  and  so  doth  "  Bernard  complain,  "  that  he 
could  not  rest  for  them  a  minute  of  an  hour :  this  I  would  have,  and  that,  and  tlien 
I  desire  to  be  such  and  such."  'Tis  a  bard  matter  therefore  to  confine  them,  being 
they  are  so  various  and  many,  impossible  to  apprehend  all,  I  will  only  insist  upon 
some  few  of  the  chief,  and  most  noxious  in  theit  kind,  as  that  exorbitant  appetite 
and  desire  of  honour,  which  we  commonly  call  ambition;  love  of  money,  which  is 
covetousness,  and  that  greedy  desire  of  gain :  self-love,  pride,  and  inordinate  desire 
of  vain-glory  or  applause,  love  of  study  in  excess ;  love  of  women  (which  w!ll  re- 
quire a  just  volume  of  itself),  of  the  otiier  I  will  briefly  speak,  and  iu  their  order. 

Ambition,  a  proud  covetousness,  or  a  dry  thirst  of  honour,  a  great  torture  of  the 
mind,  composed  of  envy,  pride,  and  covetousness,  a  gallant  madness,  one  "^  defines 
it  a  pleasant  poison,  Ambrose,  "a  canker  of  the  soul,  an  hidden  plague :"  ''Beniard, 
"  a  secret  poison,  the  father  of  livor,  and  mother  of  hypocrisy,  the  motli  of  holiness, 
and  cause  of  madness,  crucifying  and  disquieting  all  that  it  takes  hold  of,"  "  Seneca 
calls  it,  rem  solkitam,  timidam,  vanam,  ■Beniosam,  a  windy  fliing,  a  vain,  solicitous, 
and  fearful  thing.     For  commonly  they  that,  like  Sysiphus,  roll  this  restless  stone 

amb  n,  are  m  a  perpetual  agony,  still  '^  perplexed,  semper  taciti,  tritesque  recedunt 
(L  u  ),  doubtful,  timorous,  suspicious,  loath  to  offend  in  word  or  deed,  still  cog- 

ging d  collogueing,  embracing,  capping,  cringing,  applauding,  flattering,  fleering^ 
g  waiting  at  men's  doors,  with  all  affability,  counterfeit  honesty  and  humility ?° 
If  1  11  not  serve,  if  once  this  humour  (as  "Cyprian  describes  it)  possess  his 

h  ul,  amUtionis  salsugo  uhi  hibulam  animom  possidet,  by  hook  and  by  crook 

1         11    btain  it,  "  and  from  his  hole  he  will  climb  to  all  honours  and  oflices,  if  it 
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be  possible  for  him  to  get  up,  flattering  one,  bribing  another,  he  will  leave  no  means 
unessay'd  to  win  all."  "^  It  is  a  wonder  to  see  how  slavishly  these  kind  of  men  sub- 
ject themselves,  when  they  are  about  a  suit,  to  every  inferior  person ;  what  pains 
they  wil!  take,  nm,  ride,  cast,  plot,  countermine,  protest  and  swear,  vow,  promise, 
what  labours  undergo,  early  up,  down  late;  how  obsequious  and  affeble  they  are, 
how  popular  and  courteous,  how  they  grin  and  fleer  upon  every  man  they  meet ; 
with  what  feasting  and  inviting,  bow  they  spend  themselves  and  their  fortunes,  in 
seeking  that  many  times,  which  they  had  much  better  be  without ;  as  °°  Cyneas  the 
orator  told  Pyrrhus :  with  what  waking  nights,  painful  hours,  anxious  thoughts,  and 
bitterness  of  mind,  inter  spemqtte  meiumjoe,  distracted  and  tired,  they  consume  the  in- 
terim of  their  tune.  There  can  be  no  greater  plague  for  the  present.  If  they  do  ob- 
tain their  suit,  which  with  such  cost  and  solicitude  they  have  sought,  they  are  not 
so  freed,  their  anxiety  is  anew  to  begin,  for  they  are  never  satisfied,  nildl  aliud  nisi 
imperium  spirant,  their  thoughts,  actions,  endeavours  are  al!  for  sovereignty  and  ho- 
nour, like  '■"''  Lues  Sforsia  that  huffing  Duke  of  Milan,  <*  a  man  of  singular  wisdom, 
but  profound  ambition,  bom  to  his  own,  and  to  the  destruction  of  Italy,"  though  it 
be  to  their  own  ruin,  and  friends'  undoing,  they  will  contend,  they  may  not  cease, 
but  as  a  dog  in  a  wheel,  a  bird  in  a  cage,  or  a  squirrel  in  a  chain,  so  '  Budfeus  com- 
pares them ;  ^they  climb  and  climb  still,  with  much  labour,  but  never  make  an  end, 
never  at  the  top.  A  knight  would  be  a  baronet,  and  then  a  lord,  and  then  a  viscount, 
and  then  an  earl,  &c.;  a  doctor,  a  dean,  and  then  a  bishop;  from  tribune  to  prajtor; 
from  bailiff  to  major;  first  this  office,  and  then  that;  as  Pyrrhus  in  'Plutarch,  they 
will  first  have  Greece,  then  Africa,  and  then  Asia,  and  swell  witli  ^.sop'a  frog  so 
long,  till  in  the  end  they  burst,  or  come  down  witli  Sejanus,  ad  Gemomas  scalas,  and 
break  their  own  necks ;  or  as  Evangelus  the  piper  in  Lucian,  that  blew  his  pipe  so 
long,  till  he  fell  down  dead.  If  he  chance  to  miss,  and  have  a  canvass,  he  is  in  a 
hell  on  the  other  side;  so  dejected,  tliat  he  is  ready  to  hang  himself,  turn  heretic, 
Turk,  or  traitor  in  an  instant.  Enraged  against  his  enemies,  he  rails,  swears,  fights, 
slanders,  detracts,  envies,  murders  :  and  for  his  own  part,  si  appetiium  explere  non 
potest,  furore  corripUur;  if  he  cannot  satisfy  his  desire  (as  'Bodine  writes)  he  runs 
mad.  So  that  both  ways,  hit  or  miss,  he  is  distracted  so  long  as  his  ambition  lasts, 
he  can  look  for  no  other  but  anxiety  and  care,  discontent  and  grief  in  the  meantime, 
'madness  itself,  or  violent  death  in  the  end.  The  event  of  this  is  common  to  be  seen 
in  populous  cities,  or  in  princes'  courts,  for  a  courtier's  life  (as  Budaiua  describes  it) 
"  is  a  °  gallimaufry  of  ambition,  lust,  fraud,  imposture,  dissimulation,  detraction,  envy, 
pride ; '  the  court,  a  common  conventicle  of  flatterers,  time-servers,  politicians,  &c. ;" 
or  as  ^Anthony  Perez  will,  "  the  suburbs  of  hell  itself."  If  you  will  see  such  dis- 
contented persons,  there  yon  ehall  likely  find  them.  *And  which  he  observed  of  the 
markets  of  old  Kome, 


Pegured  knaves,  Itnighls  of  the  post,  liars,  crackers,  bad  husbands,  &c.  keep  their 
several  stations ;  they  do  still,  and  always  did  in  every  commonwealth. 
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PuiTAncH,  in  his  '"  book  whether  the  diseases  of  the  body  be  more  g 
those  of  the  soul,  is  of  opinion,  "  if  you  will  examine  all  the  causes  of 
in  this  life,  you  shall  find  them  most  part  to  have  had  their  beginning  from  stubborn 
anger,  that  furious  desire  of  contention,  or  some  unjust  o-  ''•""'■^'■- 
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as  covetoTisneas,  Etc."  From  wlience  "  ai'e  wars  and  contenlioiis  amongst  you  ?" 
"  St,  James  asks :  I  will  add  usury,  fraud,  rapine,  Bimony,  oppression,  lying,  swear- 
ing, bearing  fiilse  witness,  &c,  are  they  not  from  this  fountain  of  covetousness,  that 
greediness  in  getting,  tenacity  in  keeping,  aordity  in  spending ;  thai  lliey  are  so  wicked. 
^  "  unjust  against  God,  their  neighbour,  themselves ;"  all  comes  hence.  "  The  desire 
of  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil,  and  iJiey  that  lust  after  it,  pierce  themselves  through 
with  many  sorrows,"  I  Tim.  vi.  10.  Hippocratea  therefore  in  his  Epistle  to  Crateva, 
an  herbalist,  gives  iiim  this  good  counsel,  that  if  it  were  possible,  "amongst  other 
herbs,  he  should  cut  up  that  weed  of  covetousness  by  the  roots,  that  there  be  no  re- 
mainder Irft,  and  then  know  this  for  a  certamty,  that  together  with  their  bodies,  thou 
mayest  quickly  cure  all  the  diseases  of  their  minds."  For  it  is  indeed  the  pattern, 
image,  epitome  of  all  melancholy,  the  fountain  of  many  miseries,  much  discontented 
care  and  woe ;  this  "  inordinate,  or  immoderate  desire  of  gain,  to  get  or  keep  money," 
as  "  Bonaventure  defines  it :  or,  as  Austin  describes  it,  a  madness  of  the  soul,  Gregory 
a  torture;  Chrysostom,  an  insatiable  drunkenness;  C3^rian,  blindness,  specioswm, 
supplidimy  a  plague  subverting  kingdoms,  families,  an  "incurable  disease ;  Budseus, 
an  ill  habit,  ""  yielding  to  no  remedies  :"  neither  ^sculapius  nor  Plutua  can  cure 
them :  a  continual  plague,  SEuth  Solomon,  and  vexation  of  spirit,  another  hell.  I  know 
there  be  some  of  opinion,  that  covetous  men  are  happy,  and  worldly,  wise,  that  there 
is  more  pleasure  in  getting  of  wealth  than  in  spending,  and  no  delight  in  the  world 
like  unto  it.  'Twas  "Bias'  problem  of  old,  "  With  what  art  thou  not  weary  ?  with 
getting  money.  What  is  most  delectable  f  to  gain."  What  is  it,  trow  you,  that  makes 
a  poor  man  labour  all  his  lifetime,  carry  such  great  burdens,  fare  so  hardly,  macerate 
himself,  and  endure  so  much  misery,  undergo  such  base  olSces  with  so  great  patience, 
to  rise  up  early,  and  lie  down  late,  if  there  were  not  an  extraordinary  delight  in  get- 
ting and  keeping  of  money?  What  makes  a  merchant  that  halli  no  need,  satis  saper- 
que  domi,  to  range  ali  over  the  world,  through  all  those  intemperate  "  Zones  of  heat 
and  cold;  voluntarily  to  venture  his  life,  and  be  content  with  such  miserable  famine, 
nasty  usage,  in  a  stinking  ship;  if  there  were  not  a  pleasure  and  hope  to  get  money, 
which  doth  season  the  rest,  and  mitigate  his  indefatigable  pains  ?  What  makes  them 
go  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  an  hundred  fathom  deep,  endangering  their  dearest 
lives,  enduring  damps  and  filthy  smells,  when  they  have  enough  already,  if  they  could 
be  content,  and  no  such  cause  to  labour,  but  an  extraordinary  delight  they  fake  in 
riches.  This  may  seem  plausible  at  first  show,  a  popular  and  strong  argument ;  but 
let  him  that  so  thinks,  consider  belter  of  it,  and  he  shall  soon  perceive,  that  it  is  far 
otherwise  than  he  supposeth;  it  may  be  haply  pleasing  at  the  first,  as  most  part  all 
melancholy  is.  For  such  men  likely  have  some  lucida  intervalla,  pleasant  symptoms 
1  term  xed ;  but  you  must  note  that  of  "  Chrysostom,  "  'Tis  one  thing  to  be  rich, 
a  o  !  er  to  be  covetous :  "generally  they  are  all  fools,  dizards,mad'-men,  ^miserable 
wretcl  es  living  besides  themselves,  sine  arte  fmendi,  in  perpetual  slavery,  fear, 
ausp  c  OB  sorrow,  and  discontent,  plus  aloes  quam  meltis  Itabent ;  and  are  indeed, 
ra  I  er  possessed  by  their  money,  than  possessors  :"  as  "  Cyprian  hath  it,  mandpati 
pecuttiis ,  bound  prentice  to  their  goods,  as  ^  Pliny ;  or  as  Chrysostom,  servi  divUir 
arum,  slaves  and  drudges  to  their  substance  ;  and  we  may  conclude  of  tliem  all,  as 
''  Valerius  doth  of  Ptolomajus  king  of  Cyprus,  "  He  was  in  title  a  king  of  that  island, 
but  in  his  mind,  a  miserable  drudge  of  money : 


wanting  his  liberty,  which  is  better  than  gold.  Damasippus  the  Stoic,  in  Horace) 
proves  that  all  mortal  men  dote  by  fits,  some  one  way,  some  another,  but  that 
covetous  men  ^ are  madder  than  the  rest;  and  he  that  shall  tnily  look  inLo  their 
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estates,  and  examine  their  symptoms,  shall  find  no  better  of  them,  but  that  they  are 
all  ^foola,  as  Nabal  was,  Be  et  nomine  (1.  Re.g.  15).  For  what  greater  folly  can 
there  be,  or  "madness,  than  to  macerate  himself  when  he  need  not?  and  when,  as 
Cyprian  notes, '""  he  may  be  freed  from  hia  bui'den,  and  eased  of  his  pains,  will  go 
on  still,  hia  wealth  increasing,  when  he  hatJi  enongh,  to  get  more,  to  live  besides 
himself,"  to  starve  his  genius,  keep  back  from  his  wife  "and  children,  neither  letting 
them  nor  other  friends  use  or  enjoy  that  which  is  theirs  by  right,  and  which  they 
much  need  perhaps ;  like  a  hog,  or  dog  in  the  manger,  he  doth  only  keep  it,  because 
it  shall  do  nobody  else  good,  hurting  himself  and  others :  and  for  a  little  momentary 
pelf,  damn  his  own  soul  ?  They  are  commonly  sad  and  tetric  by  nature,  as  Achab's 
spirit  was  because  he  could  not  get  Naboth's  vineyard,  (1.  Reg.  32.)  and  if  he  lay 
out  his  money  at  any  time,  though  it  be  to  necessary  uses,  to  his  own  children's 
good,  he  brawls  and  scolds,  his  heart  is  heavy,  much  disquieted  he  is,  and  loatfi  to 
part  from  it :  Miser  dbstlnel  et  timet  uti,  Hor.  He  is  of  a  wearish,  dry,  pale  consti- 
tutioit,  and  cannot  sleep  for  cares  and  worldly  business ;  his  riches,  saith  Solomon, 
will  not  let  him  sleep,  and  unnecessary  business  which  he  heapeth  on  himself;  or  if 
he  do  sleep,  'tis  a  very  unquiet,  interrupt,  unpteasing  sleep :  with  his  bags  in  his 


And  though  he  be  at  a  banquet,  or  at  some  merry  feast,  "  he  sighs  for  grief  of  heart 
(as  '°  Cyprian  hath  it)  and  cannot  sleep  though  it  be  upon  a  down  bed ;  his  wearish 
body  takes  no  rest,  ^'  troubled  in  his  abundance,  and  sorrowful  in  plenty,  unhappy 
for  the  present,  and  more  unhappy  in  the  life  to  come."  Basil.  He  is  a  perpetual 
drudge,  ^restless  in  his  Uioughls,  and  never  satisfied,  a  slave,  a  wretch,  a  dust-worm, 
semper  quod  idolo  suo  imntolet,  seduhts  obsemai,  Cypr.  prolog,  ad  semzon,  still  seek- 
ing what  sacrifice  he  may  ofibr  to  his  golden  goti,perfas  et  nefas^  he  cares  not  how, 
his  trouble  is  endless,  ^crescunt  dioitiiE,  tamen  curia  nescio  quid  semper  ahest  rei : 
his  wealth  increaseth,  and  the  more  he  hath,  the  more  *"  he  wants :  like  Pharaoh's 
lean  kiae,  which  devoured  tlie  iat,  and  were  not  satisfied.  "Austin  therefore  defines 
covetousness,  ^tarumliiet  rerum  inJumestam  et  insaiiabilew,  eupiditalem,  a  dishon- 
est and  insatiable  desire  of  gain ;  and  in  one  of  his  epistles  compares  it  to  hell ; 
''"which  devours  all,  and  yet  never  hath  enough,  a  bottomless  pit,"  an  endless 
misery ;  in  quern  scopulum  avarititB  cadaverosi  senes  utplurimum  itapinguid,  and  that 
''"'■''  '       ■'  n  continual  suspicion,  fear,  and  distinst. 

lo  many  tliieves,  and  go  about  to  cozen 


which  is  their  greatest  corrosive,  they  a 
He  thinks  his  own  wife  and  children  a 
him,  his  servants  are  all  false : 

■'IteniEuain  periisss,  Beque  erslicarli^r, 
EtJivflni  aiqiiB  hominum  cl» mat  continue  fidem, 


lo  ligillo  i 


it  rora 


Timidus  Plutus,  an  old  proverb,  As  fearful  as  Plutus :  so  doth  Aristophanes  and 
Lucian  bring  him  in  fearful  stiU,  pale,  anxious,  suspicious,  and  trusting  no  man, 
^ "  They  are  afraid  of  tempests  for  their  com ;  they  are  afraid  of  their  friends  lest 
they  should  ask  something  of  them,  beg  or  borrow ;  they  are  afraid  of  their  enemies 
lest  they  hurt  them,  thieves  lest  they  rob  tliem ;  tliey  are  afrtud  of  war  and  afraid  of 
peace,  afmid  of  rich  and  afrsiid  of  poor ;  afraid  of  all."  last  of  all,  they  are  afraid  of 
want,  that  they  shall  die  beggars,  which  makes  them  lay  up  still,  and  dare  not  use  (hat 
tliey  have :  what  if  a  dear  year  come,  or  dearth,  or  some  loss  ?  and  were  it  not  that 
they  are  loth  to  °'lay  out  money  on  a  rope,  they  would  be  hanged  forthwith,  and 
sometimes  die  to  save  charges,  and  make  away  themselves,  if  their  com  and  cattle 
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miscarry;  though  fhey  have  abundance  left,  as  "Agellius  notes.  "Valeruis  makes 
mention  of  one  that  in  a  famine  sold  a  mouse  for  300  pence,  and  famished  himself; 
Buch  are  their  cares,  "  griefe  and  perpetual  fears.  These  sjToptoms  are  elegantly  ex- 
pressed by  Theophrastus  in  his  character  of  a  covetous  man  ;  '^"  lying  in  bed,  he 
asked  his  wife  whether  she  shut  tlie  trunks  and  chests  fast,  the  capcase  be  sealed, 
and  whether  the  hall  door  be  bolted ;  and  though  she  aay  all  is  well,  he  riseth  out 
of  his  bed  in  his  shirt,  barefoot  and  barelegged,  to  see  whether  it  be  so,  with  a  dark 
lanthorn  searching  every  comer,  scarce  sleeping  a  wink  all  night."  Lucian  in  ihat 
pleasant  and  witty  dialogue  called  Gallus,  brings  in  Mycillus  the  cobler  disputing 
with  his  cock,  sometimes  Pythagoras ;  where  after  much  speech  pro  and  con,  to 
prove  the  happiness  of  a  mean  estate,  and  discontents  of  a  rich  man,  Pythagoras' 
cock  in  the  end,  to  illustrate  by  examples  that  which  he  had  said,  brings  him  to 
Gnyphon  the  usurer's  house  at  midnight,  and  after  that  to  Eucrates ;  whom  they 
found  both  awake,  casting  up  their  accounts,  and  telling  of  their  money,  '^lean,  dry, 
pale  and  anxious,  still  suspecting  lest  somebody  should  make  a  hole  through  the 
wall,  and  so  get  in ;  or  if  a  rat  or  mouse  did  but  stir,  starting  upon  a  sudden,  and  run- 
ning to  the  door  to  see  whether  all  were  fast.  Plaulus,  in  his  Aulularia,  makes  old 
Euclio*' commanding  Slaphyla  his  wife  to  shirt  the  doors  last,  and  the  fire  to  be  put  out, 
lest  anybody  should  make  tjiat  an  errand  to  come  to  his  house :  when  he  washed  his 
hands,  ^  he  was  loath  to  fling  away  the  foul  water,  complaining  that  he  was  undone, 
because  the  smoke  got  out  of  his  roof.  And  as  he  went  from  home,  seeing  a  crow 
scratch  upon  the  muck-hill,  returned  in  all  haste,  taking  it  for  malum  omen,  an  ill 
sign,  his  money  was  digged  up ;  with  many  such.  He  that  will  but  observe  their 
actions,  shall  find  these  wid  many  such  passages  not  feigned  for  sport,  but  really  per- 
formed, verified  indeed  by  such  covetous  and  miserable  wretches,  and  that  it  is. 


A  mere  madness,  to  live  hke  a  wreich,  and  die  rich. 

SuBSECT-  XIII. — Looe  of  Gtfmmg,  <5-c.  and  pleasures  immoderate;  Causes. 

It  is  a  wonder  to  see,  how  many  poor,  distressed,  miserable  wretches,  one  shall 
meet  almost  in  every  path  and  stieet,  begging  for  an  alms,  that  have  been  well  de- 
scended, and  sometimes  m  flourishing  estate,  now  ragged,  tattered,  and  Eeady  to  be 
starved,  lingering  out  a  painful  life,  in  discontent  and  grief  of  body  and  mind,  and 
all  through  immoderate  lust,  gaming,  pleasure  and  riot.  'Tis  the  common  end  of 
all  sensual  epicures  and  brutish  prodigals,  that  are  stupified  and  carried  away  head- 
long with  their  several  pleasures  and  iusts.  Cebes  in  his  table,  St.  Ambrose  in  his 
second  book  of  Abel  and  Cain,  and  amongst  the  rest  Lucian  in  his  tract  de  Mercede 
conductis,  hath  excellent  well  deciphered  such  men's  proceedings  in  his  picture  of 
Opulentia,  whom  be  feigns  to  dwell  on  tlie  top  of  a  high  mount,  much  sought  after 
by  many  suitors ;  at  their  first  coming  they  are  generally  entertained  by  pleasure 
and  dalliance,  and  have  all  the  content  that  possibly  may  be  given,  so  long  as  their 
money  lasts :  but  when  their  means  fail,  they  are  contemptibly  thrust  out  at  a  back 
door,  headlong,  and  there  left  to  shame,  reproach,  despair.  And  he  at  first  that  had 
so  many  attendants,  parasites,  and  followers,  young  and  lusty,  richly  arrayed,  and 
all  the  dmnty  fare  that  might  be  had,  with  all  kind  of.  welcome  and  good  respect, 
is  now  upon  a  sudden  stript  of  all,  "pale,  naked,  old,  diseased  and  forsaken,  cursing 
his  stars,  and  ready  to  strangle  himself;  having  no  other  company  but  repentance, 
sorrow,  grief,  derision,  beggary,  and  contempt,  which  are  his  daily  attendants  to  his 
life's  end.    As  the  ''prodigal  son  had  exquisite  music,  merry  company,  dainty  fare  at 

>"  Ageltlns,  lib.  3.  cap,  I.  Inlerdum  eo  tceleris  per-  gal  volo,  oe  csuss  quldquam  eII  qnod  le  quiequam 
venlunt  ob  lucrum,  ax  vitam  piopriani  tommmenl.   (mjBrllet.     Si  bona  forluna  venial  ne  intromiseria ; 
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first ;  but  a  sorrowliil  reckoning  in  the  end ;  so  hare  all  such  vain  delights  and  their 
followers.  ^'Tristes  voluptatum  exiltts,  et  qmsquis  voluptatum  marum  reminisci 
volet,  intelligel,  as  bitter  as  gall  and  wormwood  is  their  last ;  grief  of  mind,  madness 
itself.  The  ordinary  rocks  upon  which  such  men  do  impigne  and  precipitate  them- 
selves, are  cards,  dice,  hawks,  and  hounds,  Insanum  vevandi  stadium,  one  calls  it, 
insance  sttbslmctimKS :  their  mad  stmetures,  disports,  plays,  &c.,  when  they  are  un- 
seasonably used,  imprudently  handled,  and  beyond  Aeir  fortunes.  Some  men  are 
consumed  by  mad  fantastical  buildings,  by  making  galleries,  cloisters,  terraces,  walks, 
orchards,  gardens,  pools,  rillets,  bowers,  and  such  like  places  of  pleasure ;  Imililes 
domos,  ^Xenophon  calls  them,  which  howsoever  they  be  delightsome  things  in 
themselves,  and  acceptable  to  all  beholders,  an  ornament,  and  benefitting  some  great 
men ;  yet  unprofitable  to  others,  and  the  sole  overthrow  of  their  estates.  Forestus 
in  his  observations  hath  an  example  of  such  a  one  that  became  melancholy  upon  the 
like  occasion,  having  consumed  his  substance  in  an  unprofitable  building,  which 
would  afterward  yield  him  no  advantage.  Others,  I  say,  are  "overthrown  by  those 
mad  sports  of  hawking  and  hunting;  honest  recreations,  and  fit  for  some  great  men, 
but  not  for  every  base  inferior  person ;  whilst  tliey  will  maintain  their  falconers, 
dogs,  and  hunting  nags,  their  wealth,  saitli  ^Salmutze,  "runs  away  with  hounds, 
and  their  fortunes  fly  away  with  hawks,"  They  persecute  beasts  so  long,  till  in 
the  end  they  themselves  degenerate  into  beasts,  as  ^Agrippa  laxeth  them,  "Action 
like,  for  as  he  was  eaten  to  death  by  his  own  dogs,  so  do  they  devour  themselves  and 
their  patrimonies,  in  such  idle  and  unnecessary  disports,  neglecting  in  tlie  mean  time 
then-  more  necessary  business,  and  to  follow  their  vocations.  Over-mad  too  some- 
times are  our  great  men  in  delighting,  and  doting  too  much  on  it.  ^"  When  they 
drive  poor  husbandmen  from  their  tillage,"  as  "Sarisburiensis  objects,  Polycrat.  I.  I. 
c.  4,  "fling  down  country  farms,  and  whole  towns,  to  make  parks,  and  forests, 
starving  men  to  feed  beasts,  and  "punishing  in  the  mean  time  such  a  man  that  shall 
molest  their  game,  more  severely  than  him  that  is  otherwise  a  common  hacker,  or  a 
notorious  thief."  But  great  men  are  some  ways  to  be  excused,  the  meaner  sort 
have  no  evasion  why  they  should  not  be  counted  mad.  Poggius  the  Florentine  tells 
a  merry  story  to  this  purpose,  condemning  the  folly  and  impertinent  business  of 
such  kind  of  persons.  A  physician  of  Milan,  saith  he,  that  cured  mad  men,  had  a 
pit  of  water  m  his  house,  in  which  he  kept  his  patients,  some  up  to  the  knees,  some 
to  the  girdle,  some  to  the  chin,  pro  mode  insaniis,  as  they  were  more  or  less  aflected. 
One  of  them  by  chance,  that  was  well  recovered,  stood  in  the  door,  and  seeing  a  gal- 
lant ride  by  with  a  hawk  on  his  fist,  well  mounted,  with  his  spaniels  after  him,  wonid 
needs  know  to  what  use  all  this  prepai'ation  served ;  he  made  answer  to  kill  certain 
fowls ;  the  patient  demanded  again,  what  hia  fowl  might  be  worth  which  he  killed 
in  a  year;  he  replied  5  or  10  crowns;  and  when  he  urged  him  farther  what  his 
dogs,  horse,  and  hawks  stood  him  in,  he  told  him  400  crowns  ;  with  ttiat  the  pa- 
tient bad  be  gone,  as  he  loved  his  life  and  welfare,  for  if  our  master  come  and  find 
thee  here,  he  will  put  thee  in  the  pit  amongst  mad  men  up  to  the  chin ;  taxing  the 
madness  and  folly  of  such  vain  men  that  spend  themselves  in  those  idle  sports, 
neglecting  their  business  and  necessary  at&irs.  Leo  decimus,  that  hunting  pope,  is 
much  discommended  by  ^  Jovius  in  his  life,  for  his  immoderate  desire  of  hawking 
and  hunting,  in  so  much  that  (as  he  saith)  he  would  sometimes  live  about  Ostia 
weeks  and  months  together,  leave  suitors  '^unrespected,  bulls  and  pardons  unsigned, 
to  his  own  prejudice,  and  many  private  men's  loss.  ^^''And  if  he  I^d  been  by  chance 
crossed  in  hia  sport,  or  his  game  not  so  good,  he  was  so  impatient,  that  he  would 
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revile  and  miscall  many  times  men  of  great  worth  with  most  bitter  taunts,  look  so 
sour,  be  so  angry  and  waapish,  so  grieved  and  molested,  tbat  it  is  incredible  to  relate 
it"  But  if  he  had  good  sport,  and  been  well  pleased,  on  Ihe  other  side,  incrediUU 
mtaaficeviia^  with  unspeakable  bounty  and  munificence  he  would  reward  all  his  fel- 
low hunters,  and  deny  nothing  to  any  suitor  when  he  was  in.  that  mood.  To  say 
truth,  'lis  the  common  humour  of  all  gamesters,  as  Galat«us  observes,  if  they  win, 
no  men  living  are  so  jovial  and  merry,  but  "if  they  lose,  though  it  be  but  a  trifle, 
tw  o  r  three  games  at  tables,  or  a  dealing  at  cards  for  two  pence  a  game,  they  are  so 
cl  oler  c  and  testy  that  no  man  may  speak  with  them,  and  brealt  many  times  into 
violent  passions,  oaths,  imprecations,  and  unbeseeming  speeches,  little  differing  from 
I  ad  men  for  the  time.  Generally  of  all  gamesters  and  gaming,  if  it  be  excessive, 
th  s  much  we  may  conclude,  that  whether  they  win  or  lose  for  l)ie  present,  their 
wi  ngs  are  not  Munera  fortuna,  sed  insidias,  as  that  wise  Seneca  determines,  not 
fortunes  gifts,  but  baits,  the  common  catastrophe  is  ^be.ggary,  ^'' Ut peslis  vitam-,  sin 
adimit  aha  pecuniam,  as  the  plague  takes  away  life,  doth  gaming  goods,  for  ^omnes 
nudi  mopes  et  egeni ; 

For  a  little  pleasure  they  take,  and  some  small  gains  and  gettings  now  and  then,  their 
wives  and  children  are  ringed  in  the  meantime,  and  they  themselves  with  loss  of 
body  and  soul  rue  it  in  the  end.  I  will  say  nothing  of  those  prodigious  prodigals,  per~ 
dendcB pecunitE  genitos,  as  he  °*  taxed  Anthony,  QMipairimomum  sine  wlla  fori  cahtm- 
ma  antitlunt,  saith  "Cyprian,  and  '"mad  Syteritiwd  spendthrifts,  Qnlqiie  una  com&' 
duni  patrimonia  ccena;  that  eat  up  all  at  a  breakfest,  at  a  supper,  or  amongst  bawds, 
paiasites,  and  players,  consume  themselves  in  an  instant,  as  if  they  had  flung  it  into 
^'  Tiber,  with  great  ■svages,  vain  and  idle  expenses,  &c.,  not  themselves  only,  but  even 
all  their  friends,  as  a  man  desperately  swimming  drowns  him  that  comes  to  help  him, 
by  suretyship  and  borrowmg  they  will  willingly  undo  all  their  associates  and  allies. 
^Iraii pecuniis,  as  he  saith,  angry  with  their  money:  ""what  witli  a  wanton  e; 
liquorish  tongue,  and  a  gamesome  hand,  when  they  have  indiscreetly  impoveii 
themselves,  mortgaged  their  wits,  together  with  their  lands,  and  entombed  tJieir  ai 
tors'  fair  possessions  in  their  bowels,  they  may  lead  the  rest  of  their  days  in  prison, 
as  many  times  they  do ;  they  repent  at  leisure ;  and  when  all  is  gone  begin  to  be 
thrifty;  but  Sera  est  in  fando  parsimonia,  'tis  then  too  late  to  look  about;  their 
'^end  is  misery,  sorrow,  shame,  and  discontent.  J\ad  well  they  deserve  to  be  inia- 
mousand  discontent.  '"  CatoMidiari  in  ^mphitheatro,  ashy  Adrian  the  emperor's  edict 
they  were  of  old,  decoctores  bonorum  suonim,  so  he  calls  them,  prodigal  fools,  to  be 
publicly  shamed,  and  hissed  out  of  all  societies,  rather  than  to  be  pitied  or  relieved.'* 
The  Tuscans  and  Boetians  brought  their  bankrupts  into  the  market-place  m  a  bier 
witli  an  empty  purse  carried  before  them,  all  the  boys  following,  where  they  sat  all 
day  circumslante  plehe,  to  be  in&mous  and  ridiculous.  At  "Padua  in  Italy  they  Itave 
a  stone  called  the  stone  of  turpitude,  near  the  senate-house,  where  spendthrifis,  and 
such  as  disclaim  non-payment  of  debts,  do  ait  with  their  hinder  parts  bare,  that  by 
that  note  of  disgrace  others  may  be  terrified  from  all  such  vain  expense,  or  borrowing 
more  t}ian,they  can  tell  how  to  pay.  The  '^civilbns  of  old  set  guardians  over  such 
brain-sick  prodigals,  as  fliey  did  over  madmen,  to  moderate  their  expenses,  that  they 
should  not  so  loosely  consume  their  fortunes,  to  the  utter  undoing  of  their  iamilies. 
I  may  not  here  omit  those  two  main  plagues,  and  common  dotages  of  human  kind, 
wine  and  women,  which  have  in&tuated  and  besotted  myriads  of  people ;  they  go 
commonly  together. 
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To  whom  is  sorrow,  saith  Solomon,  Pro.  xxiii.  39,  to  whom  is  woe,  hut  to  such  a 
one  as  loves  drink  E  it  caiiseth  torture,  {vino  tortus  et  ird)  and  hittemess  of  mind, 
Sirac.  31.  31.  Vinum  fitroris,  Jeremy  calls  it,  15,  cap.  wine  of  madness,  as  well  he 
may,  for  insanire  faeU  sanos,  it  makes  sound  men  sick  and  sad,  and  wise  men  ™  mad, 
to  say  wid  do  they  know  not  what.  Accidit  Itodi^  terribilis  casas  {saith  "S.Austm) 
hear  a  miserable  accident;  Cyrillus'  son  this  day  in  his  drink,  Matrem  pragnantem 
ne^dth-  oppresdt,  sororem  violare  vohdl,  pairetn  occidit  feri,  et  duos  alias  sorores 
ad  mortem  vulneravit,  would  have  violated  his  sister,  killed  his  father,  ftc.  A  true 
saying  it  was  of  him.  Vino  dari  Itslitiam  et  dolorem,  dvink  causeth  mirth,  and  drink 
causeth  sorrow,  drink  causeth  "poverty  and  want,"  (Prov.  xxi.)  shame  and  disgrace. 
MuUi  ignoHlcs  evasere  oh  vinipotum,  et  (Austin)  amissis  hmwrihisprofitgi  aberrd- 
runt:  many  men  have  made  shipwreck  of  their  fortunes,  and  go  like  rogues  and 
beggars,  havmg  turned  all  their  substance  into  auritm  polabiU,  that  otherwise  might 
have  lived  in  good  worship  and  happy  estate,  and  for  a  few  hours'  pleasure,  for  their 
Hilary  term's  but  short,  or  *'free  madness,  as  Soneca  calls  it,  purchase  unto  them- 
selves eternal  fediousnesa  and  trouble. 

That  other  madness  is  on  women,  Apostatare  facii  cor,  saith  the  wise  man,  ^'.^ijue 
homini  cerehum  minutt.  Pleasant  at  first  she  is,  like  Dioscoridos  Rhododaphne,  that 
feir  plant  to  the  eye,  but  poison  to  the  tast«,  the  rest  as  bitter  as  wormwood  in  the 
end  (Prov.  v.  4.)  and  sharp  as  a  two-edged  sword,  (vii.  27.)  "  Her  house  is  the  way 
to  hell,  and  goes  down  to  the  chambers  of  death."  What  more  sorrowful  can  be 
said.'  they  are  miserable  in  this  life,  mad,  beaste,  led  like  ^"  oxen  to  the  slaughter:" 
and  that  which  is  worse,  whoremasters  and  drunkards  shall  be  judged,  andttunt  gror 
tiam,  saith  Austin,  perdunt  gloriam^  incwrrant  damnalioneni  aternam.  They  lose 
grace  and  gloiy; 

tliey  gain  hell  and  eternal  damnation. 


Subs 


'.  XIV. — Fhilautia,  or  Self-love,  Vain-ghry,  Praise,  Honour,  Immoderate 
Applause,  Pride,  over-muck  Joy,  %c..  Causes. 


n  calls . 


of 


Self-love,  pride,  and  vain-glory,  "ciBCTis  amor  sue,  which  Cihrysost 
tlie  deviPs  three  great  nets;  ""'Bernard,  an  arrow  which  pierccth  the  soul  through, 
and  slays  it;  a  sly,  insensible  enemy,  not  perceived,"  are  main-  causes.  Where 
neither  anger,  lust,  covetousness,  fear,  sorrow,  &c.,  nor  any  other  perturbation  can 
lay  hold ;  this  will  slily  and  insensibly  pervert  us,  Quem  non  gula  vicit,  PhilautiOf 
stipera^it,  (saith  Cyprian)  whom  surfeiting  could  not  overtake,  self-love  hath  over- 
come. **"  He  hath  scorned  all  money,  bribes,  gifts,  upright  otherwise  and  sincere, 
hath  inserted  himself  to  no  fond  imagination,  and  sustained  all  those  tyrannical  con- 
cupiscences of  the  body,  hath  lost  all  his  honour,  captivated  by  vain-glory."  Chry- 
sostom,  sup.  lo.  Tu  sola  animum  mentemgiie  peruris,  gloria.  A  great  assault  and 
cause  of  our  present  malady,  although  we  do  most  part  neglect,  take  no  notice  of  it, 
yet  this  is  a  violent  batterer  of  our  souls,  causeth  melancholy  and  dotage.  This  pleas- 
ing humour ;  this  soft  and  whispering  popular  air,  Amabilis  insania ;  this  delectable 
frenzy,  most  irrefragable  passion.  Mentis  gralissimus  error,  this  acceptable  disease, 
which  so  sweetly  sets  upon  us,  ravisheth  our  senses,  lulls  our  souls  asleep,  puffs  up 
our  hearts  as  so  many  bladders,  and  that  without  all  feeling,  "insomuch  as  "  those 
that  are  misaflecled  with  it,  never  so  much  as  once  perceive  it,  or  think  of  any  cure. 
We  commonly  love  him  best  in  this  ^malady,  that  doth  us  most  harm,  and  are  very 
willing  to  be  hurt;  adulationibua  nostris  Ubrnlitr favemtts  (saith  ''Jerome)  we  love 
h'  love  him  for  it:  "O  Bonciari  suave,  siiave  fuit  a  te  tali  lusc  tribui;  'Twas 

s  hear  it.    And  as  "Pliny  dotli  ingenuously  confess  to  bis  dear  friend  Augu- 
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rinus,  "all  thy  writings  are  moat  acceptable,  but  those  especially  that  apeat  of  us." 
Again,  a  littie  after  lo  Masimas,  '^  "  I  cannot  express  how  pieasing  it  is  to  me  to  hear 
myself  commende<l,"  Though  we  smile  to  ourselves,  at  least  ironically,  when  para- 
sites bedaub  us  with  folae  encomiuma,  as  many  princes  cannot  choose  but  do,  Quunt 
tale  quid  nihil  intra  se  repererint,  when  they  know  they  come  as  far  short,  as  a  mouse 
to  an  elephant,  of  any  swch  virtues;  yet  it  doth  us  good.  Though  we  seem  many 
times  to  be  angry,  ""and  blush  at  our  own  praises,  yet  our  souls  inwardly  rejoice, 
it  puffi  us  up ;"  Hmfallax  suavitas,  hlandus  dcemon,  "  makes  us  swell  beyond  our 
hounds,  and  forget  ourselves."  Her  two  daughters  are  lightness  of  mind,  immode- 
rate joy  and  pride,  not  excluding  those  other  concomitant  vices,  which  '''lodocua 
Lorichius  recltons  up ;  bi-agging,  hypocrisy,  peevishness,  and  curiosity. 

Now  the  common  cause  of  this  mischief,  ariseth  from  ourselves  or  others,  *we 
are  active  and  passive.  It  proceeds  inwardly  from  ourselves,  as  we  are  active  causes, 
from  an  overweening  conceit  we  have  of  our  good  parts,  avm  worth,  (which  indeed 
is  no  worth)  our  bounty,  favour,  grace,  valour,  strength,  wealth,  patience,  meekness, 
hospitality,  beauty,  temperance,  gentry,  knowledge,  wit,  science,  art,  learning,  our 
^excellent  gifts  and  fortunes,  for  which,  Warcissus-like,  we  admire,  flatter,  and  ap- 
plaud ourselves,  and  think  all  the  world  esteems  so  of  us;  and  as  deformed  women 
easily  believe  those  that  tell  them  they  be  fair,  we  are  too  credulous  of  our  own  good 
parts  and  praises,  too  well  persuaded  of  ourselves.  We  brag  and  venditate  our  °'own 
works,  and  scorn  all  others  in  respect  of  us;  Infiafi  scientia,  (saith  Paul)  our  wis- 
dom, ''our  learning,  ail  our  geese  are  swans,  and  we  as  basely  esteem  and  vilify  other 
men's,  as  we  do  oveivhighly  prize  and  value  our  own.  We  will  not  aufier  them  to 
be  in  seaindtSy  no,  not  in  fertiis;  what,  Mecum  conferiur  Ulysses?  they  are  Mures, 
Mtiscis,  culices  pra  se,  nits  and  flies  compared  to  his  inexorable  and  supercilious, 
eminent  and  arrogant  worship:  though  indeed  they  be  fer  before  him.  Only  wise, 
only  rich,  only  fortunate,  valorous,  and  feir,  pufed  up  with  this  tympany  of  self-con- 
ceit ;  =°as  that  proud  pharisee,  tliey  are  not  (as  they  suppose)  "  like  other  men,"  of 
a  purer  and  more  precious  metal :  ""iSoK  rei  gerendi  sunt  e^caces,  which  that  wise 
Periander  held  of  such:  ^meditantur  omne  qui  prius  negothmi,  &c.  JV(yoi  quendam 
saith  ^Erasmus)  I  knew  one  so  aiTogant  that  he  thought  himself  inferior  to  no  man 
living,  like  "Callisthenes  the  philosopher,  that  neither  held  Alexander's  acts,  or  any 
other  subject  worthy  of  his  pen,  such  was  his  insolency;  or  Seleucua  king  of  Syria, 
who  thought  none  fit  to  contend  with  him  but  the  Romans.  ^Eos  solos  dignos  ratm 
quihtscum  de  imperio  eertaret.  That  which  TuUy  writ  to  Atticus  long  since,  is  still 
in  force.  ' "  There  was  never  yet  tiue  poet  nor  orator,  that  thought  any  other  better 
than  himself."  And  such  for  the  most  part  are  your  princes,  potentates,  great  philo- 
sophers, historiographera,  authors  of  sects  or  heresies,  and  all  our  great  scholars,  as 
'Plicrom  defines ;  "  a  natural  philosopher  is  a  glorious  creature,  and  a  very  slave  of 
rumour,  fitme,  and  popular  opinion,"  and  though  they  write  de  contemptu  glori<e,  yet  aS 
he  observes,  they  will  put  their  names  to  their  books.  Vobis  etfamte  me  semper  dedi., 
saith  Trebellius  Pollio,  I  have  wholly  consecrated  myself  to  you  and  fame.  "'Tis  all 
my  desire,  night  and  day,  'tis  all  ray  study  to  raise  my  name."  Proud  'Pliny  seconds 
him;  Quarnqnam,  O!  &,c.  and  that  vain-glorioua  'orator  is  not  ashamed  to  confess 
in  an  Epistle  of  his  to  Marcus  Lecceius,  ^rdeo  incrediUli  cupididate,  &c.  "  I  burn 
with  an  incredible  desire  to  have  my  'name  roistered  in  thy  book.  Out  of  this  foun- 
tain proceed  all  those  cracks  and  brags, speramus  carmina  fingi  Posse  linenda 

eeirOf  et  leni  servanda  cupresso "JVon  utdtata  nee  tenuiferar  penna, nee  in 

terra  morabor  Imglus.  JVil  parvum  out  humili  modo,  nil  mortale  loquor.  Dicar  qua 
violens  ohstrepit  Ausidus. Exegi  momaaeniwm  mre  perennius.   lamque  opus  eiiegi, 
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guod  nee  Jocis  ira,  nee  ignis,  Etc.  cum  r-emt  ilh  dies,  &,c.  parte  tamen  meliore  mei 
super  alia  perennis  astra  ferar^  nomenque  er>t  indeleUIe  nostrum.  (This  of  Ovid  I 
have  parapbiased  in  English.) 


And  that  of  Enmus, 

"  Nemo  mo  laclirymla  flecoret,  noque  funeia  fletu 
Faiit.eut!  vol] to  doom  per  ora  vlrum." 

"Let  none  shed  tears  over  me,  or  adorn  my  bier  with  sorrow — because  I  am  eter- 
nally in  the  mouths  of  men,"  With  many  such  proud  strains,  and  foolish  flashes 
loo  common  with  writers.  Not  so  much  as  Democharis  on  the  "Topics,  but  he 
will  be  immortal,    Th/potius  defama,  shall  be  femous,aiid  well  he  deserves,  because 

he  writ  of  iame;  and  every  trivial  poet  must  be  renowned, ^^Plausuque  petit 

clarescere  vulgi."  "He  seeks  the  applause  of  the  public."  This  puffing  humour  it 
is,  that  hath  produced  so  many  great  tomes,  built  such  famous  monuments,  strong 
castles,  and  Mausolean  tombs,  to  have  their  acts  eternised,  '■'■Digito  monstrari,  et 
dicier  hie  esi;"  "to  be  pointed  at  with  the  iiager,  and  to  have  it  said  'there  he 
goes,'"  to  see  theh-  names  inscribed,  as  Fhryne  on  the  walls  of  Thebes,  Phryne 
fecit;  this  causelli  so  many  bloody  battles,  "£i  nodes  cogii  vigilare  serenas;" 
"and  induces  us  to  watch  during  calm  nights."  Longjoumeys,  "  Magmmi  iter  in- 
tendo,  sed  dat  mihi  gloria  vires,"  "  I  contemplate  a  monstrous  journey,  but  tiie  love 
of  glory  strengthens  me  for  it,"  gaining  honour,  a  little  applause,  pride,  self-love, 
vain-glory.  This  is  it  which  makes  them  take  such  pains,  and  break  out  into  those 
ridiculous  strains,  tliis  high  conceit  of  themselves,  to  "scorn  all  others ;  ridiculo 
fastu  et  ivlolerando  cojUemptu.;  as  '*Palffimon  the  grammarian  contemned  VaiTo, 
se&am  et  tiatas  et  morituras  literas  jactans,  and  brings  them  to  that  height  of  inso- 
lency,  that  they  cannot  endure  to  be  contradicted,  '^orhearof  anything  but  their  own 
commendation,"  which  Hierom  notes  of  such  kind  of  men.  And  as  "Austin  well 
seconds  him,  "  'tis  their  sole  study  day  and  night  to  be  commended  and  applauded." 
When  as  indeed,  in  all  wise  men's  judgments,  quibns  cor  sapit,  they  are  "mad,  empty 
vessels,  funges,  beside  themselves,  derided,  et  ut  Camelus  in  proverbio  quarens  cor- 
nua,  etiam  quas  hahehat  aures  amisU,  •*  their  works  are  toys,  as  an  almanac  out  of 
date,  '^atttlioris  perevnt  garrulitate  sui,  they  seek  fame  and  immortality,  but  reap  dis- 
honour and  inlamy,  they  ai-e  a  common  obloquy,  insensaM,  and  come  &r  short  of  that 
which  they  suppose  or  expect.  "  0  puer  ut  sis  vitalis  taetuo, 

'■  How  much  I  dread 

Thy  days  are  slioit.  some  lord  sliall  slrlke  thee  dead." 

Of  SO  many  myriads  of  poets,  rhetoricians,  philosophers,  sophisters,  as  ^'Euaebius 
well  observes,  which  have  written  in  former  ages,  scarce  one  of  a  thousand's  works 
remains,  namina  et  Uhri  simul  euro  corporibus  interierunt,  their  books  and  bodies  are 
perisheji  together.  It  is  not  as  they  vainly  think,  they  shall  surely  hi?  admired  and 
immortal,  as  one  told  Philip  of  Macedon  insultingly,  after  a  victory,  that  his  shadow 
was  no  longer  than  before,  we  may  say  to  them, 

"  Nos  demtramor.  Bed  nnn  cam  deside  vulno,  [        "We  marvel  too,  not  es  the  vulgar  we, 

Sed  veLuI  Harpyas,  GoFgoaae,  et  Fuiias."  I  But  as  we  Gorgons.  Marpiea,  oi  Furies  see." 

Or  if  we  do  applaud,  honour  and  admire,  quota  pars,  how  small  a  part,  ia  respect 
of  the  whole  world,  never  so  much  as  hears  our  names,  how  few  take  notice  of  us, 
how  slender  a  tract,  as  scant  as  Alcibiades'  land  in  a  map!  And  yet  every  man  must 
and  will  be  immortal,  as  he  hopes,  and  extend  his  fame  to  our  antipodes,  when  as 
half,  no  not  a  quarter  of  his  own  province  or  city,  neither  knows  nor  hears  of  him- 
but  say  they  did,  what's  a  city  to  a  kingdom,  a  kingdom  to  Europe,  Europe  to  the 
world,  the  world  itself  that  must  have  an  end,  if  compared  to  the  least  visible  star  iu 
the  firmament,  eighteen  times  bigger  than  it  ?  and  then  if  those  stars  be  infinite,  and 
every  star  there  be  a  sun,  as  some  will,  and  as  this  sun  of  ours  hath  his  planets  about 
him,  all  inhabited,  what  proportion  bear  we  to  them,  and  whore's  our  glory  ?    Orhem, 
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tcrrarum  victor  Somanus  habehat,  as  ho  cracked  in  Petronrag,  all  the  world  was 
under  Augustus :  and  so  in  Conslantine'a  time,  Eusebius  brags  he  govemed  all  the 

world,  umuersum  mundumpriselare  admodum  administravU, ei  omnes  orhis  gentes 

Im^eratori  suhject't :  so  of  Alexander  it  is  giceii  out,  the  four  monarchies,  &c.  when 
as  neither  Greeks  nor  Romans  ever  had  the  fifteenth  part  of  the  now  known  worJd, 
nor  half  of  that  which  was  then  described.  What  br^gadocioes  are  they  and  we 
then  ?  quam  hrevis  Aic  de  nobis  senno,  as  ^he  said,  ^pudeHt  audi  nomitds,  how  short 
a  time,  how  little  a  while  doth  this  ferae  of  ours  continue  ?  Every  private  province, 
every  small  territory  and  city,  when  we  have  all  done,  will  yield  as  generous  spirits, 
as  brave  examples  in  all  respects,  as  famous  as  ourselves,  Cadwallader  in  Wales, 
Rollo  in  Normandy,  Robin  Hood  and  Little  John,  are  as  much  renowned  in  Sher- 
wood, as  Cassar  in  Rome,  Alexander  in  Greece,  or  his  Hepheatioii,  ^Omnis  teias 
omnisgue  populvs  in  exemplum  et  admiralione-m  verdet,  ev&iY  town,  city,  book,  is  full 
of  brave  soldiers,  senators,  scholars;  and  though  '^Bracydas  was  a  worthy  captain, 
a  good  man,  and  as  they  thought,  not  to  be  matched  in  Lacedsemon,  yet  as  his  mother 
truly  said,  plures  habet  Sparta  Bracyda  tneliores,  Spaila  had  many  better  men  than 
ever  he  was ;  and  howsoever  thou  admirest  thyself,  fliy  friend,  many  an  obscure  fel- 
low the  world  never  took  notice  of,  had  he  been  in  place  or  action,  would  have  done 
much  better  than  he  or  he,  or  thou  thyself. 

Another  kind  of  mad  men  there  is  opposite  to  these,  that  are  iasensibly  mad,  and 
know  not  of  it,  such  as  contemn  all  praise  and  glory,  think  themselves  most  free, 
when  as  indeed  they  are  most  mad :  ealcaiii  sed  aliofastu :  a  company  of  cynics, 
such  as  are  monks,  hermits,  anachoriies,  that  contemn  the  world,  contemn  themselves, 
contemn  all  titles,  honours,  offices :  and  yet  in  that  contempt  are  more  proud  than 
any  man  living  whatsoever.  They  are  proud  in  humility,  proud  in  that  they  are  not 
proud,  smpe  homo  de  vaniB  gloriis  cotitemptu,  vomits  gloriat  ir  s  Aus  m  hath  it,  coti' 
fess.  lib.  10,  cap.  38,  likje  Diogenes,  intus  gloriantur,  th  y  b  ag  nwa  d  y  and  feed 
themselves  fet  with  a  .self-conceit  of  sanctity,  which  is  n    b  a    hypocrisy. 

They  go  in  sheep's  russet,  many  great  men  that  might  m   nta  n  s       s  in  cloth 

of  gold,  and  seem,  to  be  dejected,  humble  by  their  out  d  a  ag  len  as  in- 
wardly they  aie  swoln  fiill  of  pride,  arrogancy,  and  s  on  And  therefore 
Seneca  adviaeth  his  friend  Lucilius,  ^"in  his  attire  and  g  u  d  actions, 
especially  to  avoid  all  such  things  as  are  more  notable  u  s  a  rugged 
attire,  hirsute  head,  horrid  beard,  contempt  of  money,  coa  d  g  d  whatso- 
ever leads  to  ftjne  that  opposite  way," 

All  this  madness  yet  proceeds  from  ourselves,  the  mail  g  e  h  h  b  tiers  us  is 
from  others,  we  are  merdy  passive  in  this  business :  fi-om  a  company  of  parasites 
and  flatterers,  that  with  immoderate  praise,  and  bombast  epithets,  gSoaing  titles,  lalse 
eulogiums,  so  bedaub  and  applaud,  gild  over  many  a  silly  and  undeserving  man,  that 
Ihey  clap  him  quite  out  of  his  wits.  Mes  imprimis  ■vioknia  est,  as  Hierom  notes,  this 
common  applause  is  a  most  violent  thmg,  laudum  placenta,  a  drum,  fife,  and  trumpet 
cannot  so  animate;  that  fettens  men,  erects  and  dejects  them  in  an  instant.  ^Pahna 
negaia  macTum,  donata  reducii  opimum.  It  makes  (hem  fat  and  lean,  as  frost  doth 
conias.  °* "  And  who  is  that  mortal  man  that  can  so  contain  himself,  that  if  he  be  im- 
moderately commended  and  applauded,  will  not  be  moved  ?"  Iiet  him  be  what  he 
will,  those  parasites  will  overturn  hira  :  if  he  be  a  king,  he  is  one  of  the  nine  worthies, 
more  than  a  man,  a  god  forthwith, — ■ — ^edictunt  Domini  Deique  nostri:  and  they 
will  sacrifice  unto  him, 


If  he  be  a  soldier,  then  Themistocles,  Epaminondas,  Hector,  Achilles,  duofulmina 
helli,  triumviri  lerrarvm,  8tc.,  and  the  valout  of  both  Scipios  is  too  little  for  him,  he 
is  invictissmus,  seremssimus,  muMs  tropkams  omatismaus,  natura  domirtus,  although 
he  be  lepus  galeatus,  indeed  a  very  coward,  a  milk-sop,^'  and  as  he  said  of  Xerxes, 
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irilffi  no^BhlliB Biint.  AaperumcuLtum  etvitiosuin  capul,  sosittEa.  "If  yon  will  accopt  rjivine honoara,  we  wiU 
neBlieeiilinrein  Baibam,  Indicium  argenlo  odium,  cu.  |  willingly  erect  and  cnnseornte  aHare  lo  yoil,"     "JUBIm. 
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n pugnd, primus  infuga,Bnd.  such  a  one  as  never  durst  look  his  enemy 
n  the  face.  K  he  be  a  big  man,  then  is  he  a  Sarason,  another  Hercules ;  if  he  pro- 
nounce a  speech,  another  Tully  or  Demostlienes ;  as  of  Herod  in  the  Acts,  "  the 
voice  of  God  and  not  of  man :"  if  he  can  make  a  verse,  Homer,  Virgil,  Stc,  And 
then  my  silly  weak  patient  takes  all  these  eulogiums  to  himself;  if  he  be  a  scholar 
so  commended  for  hw  much  reading,  excellent  style,  method.  Etc.,  he  will  eviscerate 
himself  like  a  spider,  study  to  death,  Laudaias  oslendU  avis  Jwnonia  pennas,  pea- 
cock-lilte  he  will  display  all  his  feathers.  If  he  be  a  soldier,  and  so  applauded,  his 
valour  extolled,  though  it  be  impar  congressus,  as  tliat  of  Troilus  and  Achilles,  Infe- 
lix  pvar,  he  will  combat  with  a  g'iant,  run  first  upon  a  breach,  as  another  ^  Pbilippus, 
he  will  ride  into  the  thickest  of  his  enemies.  Commend  his  housekeeping,  and  he 
will  beggar  himself;  commend  his  temperance,  he  will  starve  himself. 


he  is  mad,  inad,  mad,  no  woe  with  him  : impaiiens  consorlis  erit,  he  will  over 

the  ^Alps  to  be  talked  of,  or  to  maintain  his  credit.  Commend  an  ambitious  man, 
some  proud  prince  or  potentate,  siplus  aquo  iaudetur  (saith  ^^ Erasmus)  cristas  eri' 
git,  eimU  homimm,  JJeum  se  putat,  he  sets  up  his  crest,  and  will  be  no  longer  a  man 
but  a  God. 


How  did  this  work  with  Alexander,  that  would  needs  be  Jupiter's  son,  and  go  like 
Hercules  in  a  lion's  skin  ?  Domitian  a  god,  "  (Dominus  Deus  nosier  sic  Jiari  jvhet,) 
like  the  ^'Persian  kings,  whose  inn^e  was  adored  by  all  that  came  into  the  city  of 
Babylon.  Commodus  the  emperor  was  so  guHed  by  his  flattering  parasites,  that  he 
must  be  called  Hercules.  "Antoniua  the  Roman  would  be  crowned  with  ivy,  car- 
ried in  a  chariot,  and  adored  for  Bacchus.  Cotys,  king  of  Thrace,  was  married  to 
"Minerva,  and  sent  three  several  messengers  one  after  anoflier,  to  see  if  she  were 
come  to  his  bed-chamher.  Such  a  one  was  "Jupiter  Menecrates,  Maximums,  Jovia- 
nus,  Dioclesianus  Herculcus,  Sapor  the  Persian  khig,  brother  of  the  sun  and  moon, 
and  our  modern  Turks,  that  will  be  gods  on  earth,  kings  of  kings,  God's  shadow, 
commanders  of  all  that  may  be  commanded,  our  kings  of  China  and  Tartary  in  this 
present  age.  Such  a  one  was  Xerxes,  that  would  whip  flie  sea,  fetter  Neptune,  stultA 
jaetantid,  and  send  a  challenge  to  Mount  Alhos ;  and  such  are  many  sottish  princes, 
brought  into  a  fool's  paradise  by  their  parasites,  'tis  a  common  humour,  incident  to 
all  men,  when  they  are  in  great  places,  or  come  to  the  solstice  of  honour,  have  done, 
or  deserved  well,  to  applaud  and  flatter  themselves.  SiuUitiam  suam  produni,  &.C., 
(saith  ^Platerus)  your  very  tradesmen  if  they  be  excellent,  will  crack  and  brag,  and 
show  their  folly  in  excess.  They  have  good  parts,  and  they  know  it,  you  need  not 
tell  them  of  it;  out  of  a  conceit  of  their  worth,  they  go  smiling  to  themselves,  a 
perpetual  meditation  of  their  trophies  and  plaudits,  they  run  at  last  quite  mad,  and 
lose  their  wits."  Petrarch,  lib.  1  de  coTitemptu  tnundi,  confessed  as  much  of  himself, 
and  Cardan,  in  his  fifUi  hook  of  wisdom,  gives  an  instance  in  a  smith  of  Milan,  a  fel' 
low-citizen  of  his,  *°one  Galeus  de  Rubeis,  that  being  commended  for  refining  of  an 
instrument  of  Archimedes,  for  joy  ran  mad.  Plutarch  in  the  life  of  Artaxerxes,  hath 
such  a  like  story  of  one  Chamus,  a  soldier,  lliat  wounded  king  Cyrus  in  battle,  and 
"  grew  thereupon  so  ^arrogant,  that  in  a  short  space  after  he  lost  his  wits."  So  many 
^en,  if  any  new  honour,  office,  preferment,  booty,  treasure,  possession,  or  patrimony, 
ex  msperafti  fell  unto  them  for  immoderate  joy,  and  continual  meditation  of  it,  can- 
not sleep  "or  tell  what  they  say  or  do,  they  are  so  ravished  on  a  sudden ;  and  with 
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a  transported,  there  is  no  rule  with  them.  Epaminondas,  therefore,  the 
next  day  after  his  Leiiclrian  victory,  '"'  came  abroad  all  squalid  and  submiss,"  and 
gave  no  other  reason  to  his  friends  of  so  doing,  than  tliat  he  perceived  himself  the 
day  before,  by  reason  of  his  good  fortune,  to  be  too  insolent,  ovennuch  joyed.  That 
wise  and  virtuous  lady,  "Queen  Kalherine,  Dowager  of  England,  in  private  talk, 
upon  like  occasion,  said,  "that  "she  would  not  willingly  endure  the  exti-emity  of 
either  fortune;  but  if  it  were  so,  that  of  necessity  she  must  undergo  the  one,  she 
would  be  in  adversity,  because  comfort  was  never  wanting  in  it,  but  still  counsel  and 
government  weie  defective  in  tlie  other:"  they  could  not  moderate  themselves. 

S  B  EOT  X^' — Lave  of  Learning,  or  ooennuck  study-    With  a  Digression  of  the 
sery  of  Scholars,  and  why  the  Muses  are  Melancholy. 

Leorartds  F  chsius  Instit.  lib.  iii.  sect.  1.  cap.  1.  Faslix  Plater,  Uh.  iii.  de  mentis 
al  at  He  c  deSaxonia,  SVad.^osi.  tfomei^flneA.  caj).  3,  speak  of  a  "pecnliarfury, 
vl  eh  con  es  by  ovennuch  study.  Femelius,  lib.  1,  cap.  IS,  "puts  study,  coiitem- 
plat  o  a  d  CO  It  nual  meditation,  aa  an  especial  cause  of  madness :  and  in  his  86 
CO  IS  I  c  teu  the  same  words.  Jo.  Aiciilanus,  in  lii.9,  RhasisadMnansorem,cap.l(i, 
am  ngst  other  ca  ses  reckons  up  stadium  vehemens:  so  doth  Leviaus  Lemnius,  lih. 
dt  0  cul  not  rj.c.  lib.  1,  cap.  16.  '^"Maoy  men  (saith  he)  come  to  this  malady 
by  out  n  al  "  s  u  iy,  and  nighl-waking,  and  of  all  other  men,  scholars  are  most  sub- 
ject to  It  :^'  and  such  Rhasis  adds,  ^"  that  have  commonly  the  finest  wits."  Cont. 
lib.  1,  tract.  9,  Marsilius  Ficinus,  de  sanit.  tuenda,  2i5.  1.  cap.  7,  puts  melancholy 
amosgst  one  of  those  five  principal  plagues  of  students,  'tis  a  conwion  Maul  unM 
them  all)  and  almost  in  some  measure  an  inseparable  companion.  Varro  belike  for 
that  cause  calls  2Vts(es  Philosophos  et  severos,  severe,  sad,  dry,  tetric,  are  common 
epitlieta  to  scholars;  and  ^"Patritius  therefore,  in  the  institution  of  princes,  would 
not  have  them  to  be  great  students.  For  (as  Machjavel  holds)  study  weakens  tlieir 
bodies,  dulls  the  spirits,  abates  their  strength  and  courage;  and  good  scholars  are 
never  good  soldiers,  which  a  certaui  Goth  well  perceived,  for  when  his  countrymen 
came  into  Greece,  and  would  have  burned  all  their  books,  he  cried  out  against  it,  by 
no  means  they  should  do  it,  ^  "  leave  them  that  plague,  which  in  time  will  consume 
all  their  vigom-,  and  martial  spirits."  The  "Turks  abdicated  Cornutus  the  next  heir 
from  the  empire,  because  he  was  so  much  given  to  his  book :  and  'tis  the  common 
tenet  of  the  world,  that  learning  dulls  and  diminisheth  the  spirits,  and  so  per  consc- 
quens  produceth  melancholy. 

Two  main  reasons  may  be  given  of  it,  why  students  should  be  more  subject  to 
this  malady  than  others.  The  one  is,  they  Live  a  sedentary,  solitary  life,  sibi  et  musis, 
free  from  bodily  exercise,  and  those  ordinary  disports  which  other  men  use :  and 
manj'  times  if  discontent  and  idleness  concur  with  it,  which  is  too  frequent,  they  are 
precipitated  into  this  gulf  on  a  sudden  :  but  the  common  cause  is  overmuch  study ; 
too  much  learning  (as  ^"Festus  told  Paul)  hatli made  thee  mad;  'tis  that  other  extreme 
which  effects  it.  So  did  Trincavelius,  Iii.  1,  eoiisil.  12  and  13,  find  by  his  experi- 
ence; in  two  of  his  patients,  a  young  Won,  and  another  that  contracted  this  malady 
by  too  vehement  study.  So  Forestus,  observat.  I.  10,  observ.  13,  in  a  young  divine 
in  Louvaine,  that  was  mod,  and  said  °° "  he  had  a  Bible  in  his  head :"  Marsiiius  Ficinua 
de  sanit.  tuend.  lib.  1,  cap.  1,3,  4,  and  Hb.i,  cap.  16,  gives  many  reasons,  ^'"why 
students  dote  more  often  than  others."    The  first  is  theu  negligence ;  ^  "  other  men 
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look  to  their  tools,  a  pmnter  will  wash  his  pencils,  a  smith  will  look  to  his  hammer, 
anvU,  forge;  a  husbaudmaii  will  mend  his  plough- irons,  and  grind  his  iiatchet  if  it 
be  dull ;  a  lalconer  or  huutsmMi  will  have  an  especial  care  of  his  hawks,  hounds, 
horsea,  dogs,  &c. ;  a  musician  will  siring  and  unstring  his  lute,  &c. ;  Jonly  scholars 
neglect  that  instrument,  their  brain  and  spirits  (!  mean)  which  they  daily  use,  and  by 
wmch  they  range  overall  the  world,  which  by  much  study  is  consumed.") Fide  (saith 
Lucian)  nefrmiculwa  nimis  inlendendo  aliguando  abrumpas :  "  See  thou  twist  not 
the  rope  so  hard,  till  at  length  it  "'break."  Facinus  in  his  fourth  chap,  g^ves  some 
other  reasons ;  &tum  and  Mercury,  the  patrons  of  learning,  they  are  both  dry  planets : 
and  Origanus  assigns  the  same  cause,  why  Mercurialisls  are  feo  poor,  and  most  part 
beggars ;  for  that  their  president  Mercury  had  no  better  fortune  himself.  The  desti- 
nies of  old  put  poverty  upon  him  as  a  punishment ;  since  when,  poetry  and  beggary 
are  Gemelli,  twin-bom  brats,  inseparable  companions ; 


Mercury  can  help  them  to  knowledge,  but  not  to  money.    The  second  is        te 
plation,  ""  which  dries  the  brain  and  exiinguisheth  natural  heat ;  for  whilst  h       in 
Rre  intent  to  meditation  above  in  the  head,  the  stomach  and  liver  are  left  d 
and  thence  come  black  blood  and  crudities  by  defect  of  concoction,  and  fo  f 

exercise  the  superfluous  vapours  cannot  exhale,"  &c  The  same  reasons  ar  p  ted 
by  Gomesius,  lib.  4,  cap.  ] ,  de  sale  '^JVymaanus  orat.  de  Imag.  Jo.  Vosch  I  i  Z 
cap.  5,  de  peste:  and  something  more  Ihey  add,  that  hard  students  are  c  m  ly 
troubled  with  gonts,  catarrhs,  riieums,  cachexia,  biadiopepsia,  bad  eyes,  d 

colic,  **  crudities,  oppilations,  vertigo,  winds,  consumptions,  and  all  such  d     as 
come  by  overmuch  sitting;  they  are  most  part  lean,  dry,  ill-coloured,  sp    d    h 
forttraes,  lose  their  wits,  and  many  times  their  lives,  and  aU  through  immoderate 
pains,  and  extraordinary  Studies.     If  you  will  not  believe  the  fmth  of  this,  look 
upon  great  Tostatus  and  Thomas  Aquinas's  works,  and  fell  me  whether  those  men 
took  pEuns  ?  peruse  Austin,  Hierom,  Etc.,  and  many  thousands  besides. 

"Qui  cupll  opUlam  cursu  conlingere  melatn.  I        "  He  Itiat  desires  this  wiahert  gnnl  to  qam. 

Mulla  tulit,  fudliiue  puet,  eudavit  et  alait."  |  JUuti  sweat  ana  tieeia  before  he  can  arisin," 

and  labour  hard  for  it.  So  did  Seneca,  by  his  own  confession,  ep.  8.  °*"Not  a  day 
that  1  spend  idle,  part  of  the  night  I  keep  mine  eyes  open,  tired  with  waking,  and 
now  slumbering  to  their  continual  task."  Hear 'TuWy  pro  Archia  Poeta:  "whilst 
others  loitered,  and  took  their  pleasures,  he  was  continually  at  bis  book,"  so  they  do 
that  will  be  scholars,  and  that  to  the  hazard  (I  say)  of  their  healths,  fortunes,  wits, 
and  lives.  How  much  did  Aristotle  and  Ptolemy  spend  ?  wnius  regni  predwn  they 
say,  more  than  a  king's  ransom ;  how  many  crowns  per  annum,  fo  perfect  arts,  the 
one  about  his  History  of  Creatures,  the  other  on  his  Almagest  ?  How  much  time 
did  Thebet  Benchoiat  employ,  to  find  out  the  motion  of  the  eighth  sphere  f  forty 
years  and  more,  some  write ;  how  many  poor  scholars  have  lost  their  wits,  or  become 
dizards,  neglecting  all  worldly  a^rs  arid  their  own  health,  wealth,  esse  and  bene  esse,  to 
gain  knowledge  for  which,after  all  their  pains,  in  this  world's  esteem  they  are  accounted 
ridiculous  and  siUy  fools,  idiots,  asses,  and  (as  ofl  they  are)  rejected,  contemned, 
derided,  doting,  and  mad.  Look  for  examples  in  Hildesheim  spicel.  2,  de  mwnia  et 
delirio:  read  Tcincavellius,  i.3,  co»jsiJ.  36, e(  c.  17,  Montanus,  consil.  233.  ^Garceus 
de  Jiidic.  genii,  cap.  33.  Mercurialia,  coiml.  80,  cap.  25,  Prosper  '"Calenius  in  his 
Book  de  atrd  hile;  Go  to  Bedlam  and  ask.  Or  if  they  keep  their  wits,  yet  they  are 
esteemed  scrubs  and  fools  by  reason  of  their  carriage :  "  after  seven  years'  study" 

"  He  becomes  more  silent  than  a  statue,  and  generally  excites  people's  laughter." 


quod  est  ■D^ancbDlionin.    Accadit  ad  bu,  quod  aatuin 
in  contemplatiODH,  carabro  uronuB  cordiqaB  IntenU, 

cocliB,  nanioiB  otaHHiii  at  niger  effieiiai,  dum  uioiia  otio 


dadioo,  ddu  veto  KHtmo.  ced  oculoe  vieilia  nitigatoa  c 
denlBtnue,  in  operam  datineo.  ■  Johinnai  Ham 

^lu  BbbeiDDg.  oat.  ISIB.  atudltni  vir.  nlmila  sludiis 

snllitalis  Gedus;  ob  rBba^ 
lia  £iclu9  Mclandioliciis. 
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Pbrane^B  Incidit,    Moo 

man  Df  ToIdsh.  "OanDitalisCBdus;  ob  tabsta 

vigiliam,  el  dtnturna  ahidia  £iclU9  Mclandioliciis. 
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Because  they  cannot  lide  a  horse,  which  every  clown  can  do ;  salute  and  court  a 
gentlewoman,  carve  at  table,  cringe  and  make  conges,  which  every  common  swasher 
"  hos  populus  ridet,  &c,,  they  are  laughed  to  scorn,  and  accounted  silly  fools 


by  our  gallants.     Tea,  maDy  times,  such  i 
scholar,  a  mere  ass. 


their  misery,  they  des 


""  who  do  lean  aiviy 

Tlnicliead>i,pi»iuBgtbe«arlh  withaflxleye; 
Wlisii.  by  iiamKivet,  they  gnaw  Eheit  munmiring^ 
And  furiona  ilJence,  aa  'men  balancing 
Each  word  upon  Ibelr  out-Btratcbed  Up,  Bad  wben 

As. '  Out  of  noUliiig,  Dolhtog  can  be  brmisht ; 


Thus  they  go  commonly  meditating  unto  themselves,  thus  they  sit,  such  is  their 
action  and  gesture.  Fulgosus,  1.  8,  c.  7,  makes  mention  how  Th.  Aquinas  supping 
with  king  Lewis  of  France,  upon  a  sudden  knocked  his  fist  upon  the  table,  and 
cried,  MNclusam  est  contra  Mantckrsos,  his  wits  were  a  wool-gatliering,  as  they  say, 
and  his  head  busied  about  other  matters,  when  he  perceived  lua  error,  he  was  much 
'^abashed.  Such  a  story  there  is  of  Archimedes  in  Vitruvius,  that  having  found  out 
the  means  to  know  how  much  gold  was  mingled  with  the  silver  in  king  Hieron's 
crown,  ran  naked  forth  of  the  bath  and  cried  tvpr/xa,  I  have  found :  '^  "  and  was  com- 
monly so  intent  to  his  studies,  that  he  never  perceived  what  was  done  about  him : 
when  the  city  was  taken,  and  the  soldiers  now  ready  to  rifle  his  house,  he  took  no 
notice  of  it."  St,  Bernard  rode  all  day  long  by  the  Lcmnian  lake,  and  asked  at  last 
wliere  he  was,  Maruilus,  Ui.  2,  cap.  4.  It  was  Democritus's  carriage  alone  that 
made  tlie  Abderites  suppose  him  to  have  been  mad,  and  send  for  Hippocrates  to  cure 
him  :  if  he  liad  been  in  any  solemn  company,  he  would  upon  aU  occasions  iall  a 
laughing.  Theophrastus  saith  as  much  of  Heraclitus,  for  that  he  continually  wept, 
and  Laertius  of  Menedemus  Lampsacus,  because  he  i-an  like  a  madman, "  saying, 
"  he  came  from  hell  as  a  spy,  to  tell  (he  devils  what  mortal  men  did."  Tour  greatest 
studenla  are  commonly  ao  better,  silly,  soft  fellows  in  their  outward  behaviour, 
absurd,  ridiculous  to  others,  and  no  whit  experienced  in  worldly  business ;  they  can 
measure  the  heavens,  range  over  the  world,  teach  others  wisdom,  and  yet  in  bargains 
aud  contracts  they  are  circumvented  by  every  base  tradesman.  Are  not  these  men 
fools  i  and  how  should  they  be  otherwise,  "  but  as  so  many  sots  in  schools,  when 
(as  '^  he  well  observed)  they  neither  hear  nor  see  such  things  as  are  commonly 
practised  abroad  ?"  how  should  they  get  experience,  by  what  means  ?  '*"  1  knew 
in  my  time  many  scholars,"  saith  ^neas  Sylvius  (in  an  epistle  of  his  to  Gasper 
Soitick,  chancellor  to  the  emperor),  "  excellent  well  learned,  but  so  rude,  so  silly,  that 
they  had  no  common  civility,  nor  knew  how  to  manage  their  domestic  or  pubhe 
affeirs."  "Paglarensis  was  amazed,  and  said  his  farmer  had  surely  cozened  him, 
when  he  heard  him  tell  that  his  sow  had  eleven  pigs,  and  his  ass  had  but  one  foal." 
To  say  the  best  of  this  profession,  I  can  give  no  oUier  testimony  of  them  in  genera!, 
than  diiit  of  Pliny  of  Isseus ;  *""  He  is  yet  a  scholar,  than  which  kiud  of  men  there 
is  nothing  so  simple,  so  sincere,  none  better,  they  are  most  part  harmless,  honest, 
upright,  innocent,  plain-dealing  men." 

Now  because  they  are  commonly  subject  to  such  hazards  and  inconveniences  as 
dotage,  madness,  simplicity,  &c.  Jo.  Voschius  would  have  good  scholars  to  be  highly 
rewarded,  and  had  in  some  extraordinary  respect  above  other  men,  "  to  have  greater 
''  privileges  than  the  rest,  that  adventure  themselves  and  ahbreviale  their  lives  for  the 
public  good."  But  our  patrons  of  learning  are  so  far  now-a-days  from  respecting 
the  muses,  and  giving  that  honour  to  scholars,  or  rewai'd  which  they  deserve,  and 
are  allowed  hy  Uiose  indulgent  privileges  of  many  nohle  princes,  that  after  all  their 
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pains  taken  in  the  universities,  cost  and  charge,  expenses,  irksome  hours,  laborious 
lasks,  wearisome  days,  dangers,  hazards,  (baned  interim  from  all  pleasures  which 
other  men  have,  mewed  up  like  hawks  all  iheir  lives)  if  they  chance  to  wade  through 
them,  they  shall  in  the  end  be  rejected,  contemned,  and  which  is  their  gieatest  misery, 
driven  to  their  shifts,  exposed  to  want,  poverty,  and  beggary.     Their  familiar  attend- 


TettibilM  visu  forniB" I 

If  there  were  nothing  else  to  trouble  them,  the  conceit  of  this  alone  were  enough 
;to  make  them  aU  melancholy.  Most  other  trades  and  professions,  after  some  seven 
years'  apprenticeship,  are  enabled  by  their  craft  to  live  of  themselves.  A  merchant 
adventures  his  goods  at  sea,  and  though  his  hazard  be  great,  yet  if  one  ship  return 
of  four,  he  likely  makes  a  saving  voyage.  An  husbandman's  gains  are  almost  cer- 
tain; quibus  ipse  Jupiter  nocere  mm  potest  (whom  Jove  himself  can't  harm)  ('tis 
^.Cato's  hyperbole,  a  great  husband  himself);  only  scholars  methinks  are  most  un- 
certain, unrespected,  subject  to  all  casualties,  and  hazards.  For  first,  not  one  of  a 
many  proves  to  be  a  scholar,  all  are  not  capable  and  docile,  ^ea;  omniligno  nonfit 
Mercttriws:  we  can  make  majors  and  officers  every  year,  hut  not  scholars :  kings 
caa  invest  knights  and  barons,  as  Sigismimd  the  emperor  confessed ;  universities  can 
give  degrees ;  and  2^  quod  es,  i  populo  qvilihet  esse  potest;  but  be  nor  they,  nor  all 
the  world,  can  give  learning,  make  philosophers,  artists,  orators,  poets ;  we  can  soon 
say,  as  Seneca  well  notes,  0  mnim  homwt,  6  divUem,  point  at  a  rich  man,  a  good,  a 
happy  man,  a  prosperous  man,  sumptuose  vestitum,  Calamistral'um,  bene  oleTUem, 
magno  temporis  impendio  constat  hac  Itmdatio,  d  vimm  Uterarum,  but  'tis  not  so 
easily  performed  to  find  out  a  learned  man.  learning  is  not  so  quickly  got,  though 
they  may  be  willing  to  take  pains,  to  that  end  sufficiently  informed,  and  liberally 
maintained  by  their  patrons  and  parents,  yet  few  can  compass  it.  Or  if  they  be 
docile,  yet  all  men's  wills  are  not  answerable  to  their  wits,  they  can  apprehend,  but 
will  not  take  pains ;  they  are  eitlier  seducediby  bad  companions,  vel  in  puellam  im- 
pingunt,  vel  inpoculum  (they  iall  in  with  women  or  wine)  and  so  spend  their  time 
to  their  friends'  grief  and  their  own  undoings.  Or  put  case  they  be  studious,  indus- 
trious, of  ripe  wits,  and  perhaps  good  capacities,  then  how  many  diseases  of  body 
and  mind  must  they  encounter  ?  f  Wo  labour  in  the  world  like  unto  study.  It  may 
he,  their  temperature  will  not  entAire  it,  but  striving  to  be  excellent  to  know  all,  they 
lose  health,  wealth,  wit,  life  and  all.^  Let  him  yet  happily  escape  all  these  hazards, 
areis  i^lestiids,  with  a  body  of  brass,'and  is  now  consummate  and  ripe,  he  hath  pro- 
fited in  his  studies,  and  proceeded  with  all  applause  ;  after  many  expenses,  he  is  fit 
for  preferment,  where  shall  he  have  it  f  he  ja  as  &r  to  seek  it  as  he  was  (after  twenty 
years'  standing)  at  the  first  day  of  his  coming  to  the  University,  For  what  course 
shall  he  lake,  being  now  capable  and  ready ,'  The  most  parable  and  easy,  and  about 
which  many  are  employed,  is  to  teach  a  school,  turn  lectErer  or  curate,  and  for  that 
he  shall  have  falconer's  wages,  ten  pound  per  annum,  and  his  diet,  or  some  small 
stipend,  so  long  as  he  can  please  his  patron  or  the  parish ;  if  thej'  approve  him  not 
(for  usually  they  do  but  a  year  or  two)  as  inconstant,  as  ^  they  that  cried  "  Ilosanna" 
'one  day,  and  "Crucify  him"  the  other;  serving-mac-like, he  must  go  look  a  new 
master ;  if  they  do,  what  is  his  reward  ? 

""Hoc  qiioque  te manet  lit  puoros  elemcnln dotonlcm  I     "Al  lost  Hiyanow-wWte  age  in Buftutb  wfiools, 
Owupel  ejtremia  in  vicia  alba  aencclus."  |        Bjiall  iQil  in  Icacliing  baye  Iboir  granuuBT  rules." 

Like  an  ass,  he  wears  out  his  time  for  provender,  and  can  show  a  stum  rod,  togam 
tritam  et  laceram,  sailh  "  Hfedus,  an  old  torn  gown,  an  ensign  of  his  infelicity,  he 
hath  his  labour  for  his  pain,  a  modicum  to  keep  him  till  he  be  decrepid,  and  that  is 
all,  Grammaiicus  non  estfcelix,  Sfc.  If.he  be  a  trencher  chaplain  in  a  gentleman's 
house,  as  it  befel  "^Euphormio,  after  some  seven  years'  service,  he  may  perchance 
have  a  livuig  to  the  halves,  or  some  small  rectory  with  the  mother  of  the  maids  at 
length,  a  poor  kinswoman,  or  a  cracked  chambermaid,  to  liave  and  to  hold  during 
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he  time  of  his  life.     But  if  he  offend  Iiis  good  patro 
a  tile  mean  time, 


ir  displease  his  lady  mistress 


as  Hercules  did  by  Cacus,  he  shall  be  dragged  forth  of  doors  by  the  heels,  away  with 
him.  If  lie  bend  his  forces  to  some  other  studies,  with  an  intent  to  be  d  secretis  to 
some  nobleman,  or  in  such  a  place  with  an  ambaasador,  he  shall  find  that  these  per- 
sons rise  like  apprentices  one  under  another,  and  in  so  many  tradesmen's  shops, 
when  the  master  is  dead,  the  foreman  of  the  shop  commonly  steps  in  his  place. 
Now  for  poets,  riietoi-icians,  historians,  philosophers,  "'mathematicians,  sophisters, 
Etc. ;  they  are  like  grasshoppers,  sing  they  m«st  in  summer,  and  pine  in  the  winter, 
for  there  is  no  preferment  for  them.  Even  so  tliey  were  at  first,  if  yon  will  believe 
that  pleasant  tale  of  Socrates,  which  he  told  fair  PhEedrus  under  a  plane-tree,  at  the 
banks  of  the  river  Iseus ;  about  noon  when  it  was  hot,  and  the  ffrasahoppers  made 
a  noise,  he  took  that  sweet  occasion  to  tell  him  a  tale,  how  grassQoppers  were  once 
scholars,  musicians,  poets,  &c.,  before  the  Muses  were  bom,  and  lived  without  meat 
and  drink,  and  for  that  cause  were  turned  by  Jupiter  into  grasshoppers.  And  may 
be  turned  again, /«  7)itlioni  Cicadas,  out  Lt/dorum  ranas,  for  any  reward  I  see  they 
are  like  to  have :  or  else  in  the  mean  time,  I  would  they  could  live,  as  they  did, 
without  any  viaticnm,  lilte  so  many  "  manucodialse,  those  Indian  birds  of  paradise, 
as  we  commonly  call  them,  those  I  mean  that  live  with  the  ait  and  dew  of  heaven, 
and  need  no  other  food ;  for  being  as  they  are,  their  ^  "  rhetoric  only  serves  them  to 
curse  their  bad  fortunes,"  and  many  of  them  for  want  of  means  are  driven  to  hard 
shiils ;  from  grasshoppers  they  turn  humble-bees  and  wasps,  plain  parasites,  and 
make  the  muses,  mnles,  to  satisfy  their  hunger-starved  paunches,  and  get  a  meal's 
meat.  To  say  truth,  'tis  the  common  fortune  of  most  scholars,  to  be  servile  and 
poor,  to  complain  pitifully,  and  lay  open  their  wants  to  their  respectless  patrons,  as 
"  Cardan  doth,  as  "  Xilander  and  many  others :  and  which  is  too  common  in  those 
dedicatory  epistles,  for  hope  of  gaia,  to  lie,  flatter,  and  with  hyperbolical  eulogiums 
and  commendations,  to  magnify  and  extol  an  illiterate  iraworthy  idiot,  for  his  excel- 
lent virtues,  whom  they  should  rather,  as  "'Machiavel  observes,  viliiy,  and  rail  at 
downright  for  his  most  notorious  villanies  and  vices.  So  they  prostitute  themselves 
as  fiddlers,  or  mercenary  tradesmen,  to  serve  great  men^s  turns  for  a  small  re\vard. 
They  are  like  *"  Indians,  they  have  store  of  gold,  but  know  not  tlie  worth  of  it :  for 
I  am  of  Synesius's  opinion,  ""King  Hieron  got  more  by  Simonides'  acquaintance, 
than  Simonides  did  by  his ;"  they  have  their  best  education,  good  institaldon,  sole 
qualification  from  us,  and  when  they  have  done  well,  their  honour  and  immortality 
from  us :  we  are  the  living  tombs,  registers,  and  as  so  many  trumpeters  of  their ' 
femes :  what  was  Achilles  without  Homer  P  Alexander  without  Arian  and  Curtius  ? 
who  had  Itaown  the  Ctesars,  but  for  Suetonius  and  Dion  ? 


they  are  more  beholden  to  scholars,  than  scholars  to  them;  but  they  undervalue 
themselves,  and  so  by  those  great  men  are  kept  down.  Let  them  have  that  eneyclo- 
pffidian,  all  the  learning  in  the  world ;  they  must  keep  it  to  themselves,  ""live  in 
base  esteem,  and  starve,  except  they  will  submit,"  as  Budajus  well  hath  it,  "  so  many 
good  parts,  so  many  ensigns  of  arts,  virtues,  be  slavishly  obnoxious  to  some  illiterate 
potentate,  and  live  under  his  insolent  worship,  or  honour,  like  parasites,"  Qui  tan- 
guam  mures  alienutit  panem  comedmtt.  For  to  say  truth,  artes  h<z  non  sunt  Luera- 
fivcE,  03  Guido  Bonat  that  great  astrologer  could  foresee,  they  be  not  gainful  arts 
these,  sed  esurienles  elfamdic<B,  hut  poor  and  hungry. 


Ira.  •>  AldrDVandaH 
^Llterasiiabenl  quels 
Jat.  Heoip.        «Lib. 


SimODidta.  »Hgr.llli.4.  od.  g,  Btntecinet 
Plebeloa  &te  Jscet,  ultimaai  iDcaiabalieiis,  nisi  to 
vinotiHIiiB  iosijmia,  lurpller.  ohnoiiS,  aupfiarisi 
fascibuB  Eubjeeeili  pioiene  i  DaDlsnliaque  polenili 
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u°"  Dat  GbIfiiiib  opis,  dat  JitsrlnianiTE  tinnotes,        I         "  The;  rich  phjrsiiniin,  hnnoiir'd  Iswyere  ride, 
Bed  genus  et  Bpetiescogilafiie  pedes;"  |  Whilst  the  poor  scholar  fools  i I  by  iheit  side." 

Poverty  is  the  muses'  patrimony,  and  as  that  poetical  divinity  teacheth  us,  when 
Jupiter's  daughters  were  each  of  them  married  to  tlie  gods,  the  muses  alone  were 
left  solitary,  Helicon  forsaken  of  all  suitors,  and  I  believe  it  was,  because  they  had 

■' Calliope  longiim  ralebs  ciir  viiit  ia  ffivum!  1  "Why  did  Calliope  live  so  long  a  mnid? 

NenipB  niliil  dotiB,  <juod  numetarel,  etat."  j  Bcc-iuae  shs  had  nn  ilov/ry  to  be  poiii," 

Ever  since  all  their  followers  are  poor,  forsaken  and  left  unto  themselves.  Insomuch, 
that  as  '  Petronius  argues,  you  shall  likely  know  them  by  their  clothes.  "  There 
came,"  saith  he,  "  by  chance  into  my  company,  a  fellow  not  very  spruce  to  look  on, 
that  I  could  peiceivB  by  that  note  alone  he  was  a  scholar,  whom  commonly  rich 
men  hate :  I  asked  him  what  he  was,  he  answered,  a  poet :  1  demanded  again  why 
he  was  so  ragged,  he  told  me  this  kind  of  learning  never  made  any  man  rich." 


All  which  our  onJinary  students,  right  well  perceiving  in  the  universities,  how  unpro- 
fitable these  poetical,  mathematical,  and  pliilosophical  studies  are,  how  little  respect- 
ed, how  few  patrons ;  apply  themselves  in  all  haste  to  those  three  commodious 
professions  of  law,  physic,  and  divinity,  sharing  themselves  between  them, '  rejecting 
these  arts  in  the  mean  time,  history,  philosophy,  philology,  or  lightly  passing  them 
over,  as  pleasant  toys  fitting  only  table-talk,  and  to  furnish  tliem  with  discourse. 
They  are  not  so  behoveful :  he  tliat  can  tel!  his  money  hath  arithmetic  enough  :  he 
is  a  li-ue  geometrician,  can  measure  out  a  good  fortune  to  himself;  a  perfect  astrolo- 
ger, that  can  cast  the  rise  and  fall  of  others,  and  mark  their  errant  motions  to  his 
own  use.  The  best  optics  are,  to  reflect  the  beams  of  some  great  man's  favour  and 
grace  to  shine  upon  him.  He  is  a  good  engineer  that  alone  can  make  nn  instrument 
to  get  preferment.  This  was  the  common  tenet  and  practice  of  Poland,  as  Ci'omei-us 
observed  not  long  since,  in  the  first  book  of  his  history ;  their  universities  were 
generally  base,  not  a  philosopher,  a  mathematician,  an  antiquary,  &c.,  to  be  found 
of  any  note  amongst  them,  because  they  had  no  set  reward  or  stipend,  but  every,  man 
,  betook  himself  to  divinity,  hoc  solum  in  votis  hahens,  oprnwrn,  sacerdolium,  a  good  . 
parsonage  was  their  wm.  This  was  the  practice  of  some  of  our  near  neighbours,  as 
*  IJpsius  inveighs,  "  they  thrust  their  children  to  the  study  of  law  and  divinity,  before 
they  be  informed  aright,  or  capable  of  such  studies."  Scilicet  omnilms  artibus 
antUtat  spes  lucrt,  et  formosior  est  cwtmlns  auri^  guam  quiequid  Greed  Latinique 
delirantcs  scrvpserant.  Es:  hoc  numero  deinde  veniunl-  ad  guiemacula  rei-pub.  inter- 
surU  etrprmsuTti  condliis  regtwi,  o paier,  o patriaf  so  he  complained,  and  so  may 
others.  For  even  so  we  find,  to  serve  a  great  man,  to  gel  an  office  in  some  bishop's 
court  (to  practise  in  some  good  town)  or  compass  a  benefice,  is  the  mark  we  shoot 
at,  as  being  so  advantageous,  the  highway  to  preferment 

Although  many  times,  for  aught  I  can  see,  these  men  fail  as  often  as  the  rest  in 
their  projects,  and  are  as  usually  frustrate  of  their  hopes.  For  let  him  be  a  doctor 
of  the  law,  au  excellent  civilian  of  good  worth,  where  shall  he  practise  and  expa- 
tiate ,'  Their  fields  are  so  scant,  the  civil  law  with  us  so  contracted  with  prohibi- 
tions, so  few  causes,  by  reason  of  those  all-devouring  municipal  laws,  gui&is  nihil 
illitcratiMs,  saith  "Erasmus,  an  illiterate  and  a  barbarous  study,  (for  though  they  be 
never  so  well  learned  in  it,  I  can  hardly  vouchsafe  them  the  name  of  scholars,  except 
they  be  otherwise  qualified)  and  so  few  courts  are  left  to  that  profession,  such  slender 
offices,  and  those  commonly  to  be  compassed  at  such  deai'  rates,  that  I  know  not 
how  an  ingenious  man  should  thrive  amongst  them.  Now  for  physicians,  there  are 
in  every  village  so  many  mountebanks,  empiiics,  quaclfsalvers,  paracelsians,  as  thev 
call  themselves,  Caucifici  et  sanicid<B,  so  *Cleflanl  terms  them,  wizards,  alchemists, 
poor  vicars,  cast  apothecaries,  physicians'  men,  barbers,  and  good  wives,  prolessmg 
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great  skill,  ihat  I  make  great  doubt  how  Ihey  shall  be  maintained,  or  who  shall  be 
their  patienls.  Besides,  there  are  so  many  of  both  sorts,  and  some  of  them  such 
harpies,  so  covetous,  so  clamorous,  so  impudent;  and  as  'he  said,  litigious  idiots, 

Which  have  no  skill  but  prstinc  arrogBnce, 


that  they  cannot  well  tell  how  to  live  one  by  another,  but  as  he  jested  in  the  Comedy 
of  Clocks,  they  were  so  many,  "major  pars  populi  arid&  replant  fame,  they  are 
almost  starred  a  great  part  of  them,  and  ready  to  devonr  their  fellows,  ^Et  noaiid 
calUditate  se  corripere,  such  a  multitude  of  pettifoggers  and  empirics,  such  impostors, 
that  an  honest  man  luiows  not  in  what  sort  to  compose  and  behave  himself  in  their 
society,  to  carry  himself  with  credit  in  so  vile  a  rout,  scienlitz  nomen,  tot  sumptUms 
partum  et  vigiliis,  projkeri  dispudeat,  poslquam,  Sfc. 

Last  of  all  to  come  to  onr  divines,  the  most  noble  profession  and  worthy  of  double 
honom',  hut  of  all  others  the  most  distressed  and  miserable.     If  you  will  not  believe 
1        a  brief  of  it,  as  it  was  not  many  years  since  publicly  preached  at  Paul's 
1  y  a  grave  minister  then,  and  now  a  reverend  bishop  of  this  land  :  "  We  that 
b    d  up  in  Seaming,  and  destinated  by  our  parents  to  this  end,  we  suffer  our 
1  Idh     1  n  the  grammar-school,  which  Austin  calls  magnam  tyrannidem,  et  grama 
him  and  compares  it  to  the  torments  of  martyrdom;  when  we  come  to  the  uni- 
f  ve  live  of  the  college  allowance,  as  Phalaris  objected  to  the  Leontines, 
Kos  i  rtjjjp  xtfoni  xoA,  ifi^ou,  needy  of  all  things  but  hunger  and  fear,  or  if  we  be 

m  a  d  but  partly  by  onr  parents'  cost,  do  expend  in  unnecessary  mmntenance, 
b  ks  a  d  degrees,  before  we  come  to  any  perfection,  five  hundred  pounds,  or  a 
h  \  narks.     If  by  this  price  of  the  expense  of  time,  our  bodies  and  spuits,  our 

b  ta         nd  patrimonies,  we  cannot  purchase  those  small  rewards,  which  are  ours 
b    I  d  the  right  of  inheritance,  a  poor  parsonage,  or  a  vicarage  of  50?.  per 

b  we  must  pay  to  the  patron  for  the  lease  of  a  life  fa  spent  and  out-worn 
If)  1  in  annual  pension,  or  above  the  rate  of  a  copyhold,  and  that  with  the 
1  z.  d  d  loss  of  our  souls,  by  simony  and  perjury,  and  the  forfeiture  of  all  our 
pn  1  p  eferments,  in  esse  and  posse,  both  present  and  to  come.  What  fether  after 
a  hi  11  be  so  improvident  to  bring  up  his  son  to  his  great  charge,  to  this  necea- 
arv  b  g  y  f  What  christian  will  be  so  irreligious,  to  bring  up  his  son  in  that 
f  life,  which  by  all  probability  and  necessity,  cogit  ad  turpia,  enforcing  to 
w  11  tangle  him  in  simony  and  perjury,"  when  as  the  poet  said,  Invitatus  ad 
?<T  1  q  de  ponte  negabit :  "  a  beggar's  brat  taken  from  the  bridge  where  he  sits 
a  b  gg  g  f  he  knew  the  inconvemence,  had  cause  to  refuse  it."  Tliis  being  thus, 
have  not  we  fished  fair  all  tilts  while,  that  are  initiate  divines,  to  find  no  better  fruits 
labours,  "!mc  est  cur palles,  cur  guis  non  prandeat  hoc  est?  do  we  macerate 
i^es  for  this  ?  Is  it  for  this  we  rise  so  early  all  the  year  long  ?  '^ "  leaping  (as 
he  saith)  out  of  our  beds,  when  we  hear  the  bell  ring,  as  if  we  had  heard  a  thunder- 
clap." If  this  be  all  the  respect,  reward  and  honour  we  shall  have,  "frange  leves 
calamos,  et  scinde  Thalia  Ubellos  :  let  us  give  over  our  books,  and  betake  ourselves 
to  some  other  course  of  life;  to  what  end  should  we  study  ?  "  Quid  me  litteralas 
stulti  docuere  parentes,  what  did  our  parents  mean  to  malse  us  scholars,  to  be  as  fiir 
to  seek  of  preferment  after  twenty  years'  study,  as  we  were  at  first :  why  do  we 
take  such  pains  ?  Quid  tarUum,  insanis  juvat  impallescere  ckartis  f  If  there  be  no 
more  hope  of  reward,  no  better  encouragement,  I  say  again,  Frange  leves  calamos, 
et  scinde  Thalia  Ubellos  ;  let 's  turn  soldiers,  sell  our  books,  and  buy  swords,  guns, 
and  pikes,  or  stop  bottles  with  them,  turn  our  philosopher's  gowns,  as  Cleanthea  once 
did,  into  millers'  coals,  leave  all  and  rather  betake  ourselves  to  any  other  course  of 
life,  than  to  continue  longer  in  this  misery,  '"  Prastat  denliscalpia  radere,  quoM 
literariis  momimentis  magnatmnfavorem  emendicare. 
Tea,  but  raelhinka  I  hear  some  man  except  at  these  words,  that  though  this  he 
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true  which  I  have  stud  of  the  estate  of  scholars,  and  especially  of  divines,  that  it  is 
miserable  and  distressed  at  this  time,  that  the  church  suffers  shipwreck  of  her  goods, 
and  that  they  have  jast  cause  to  complain ;  there  is  a  fault,  hut  whence  proceeds  it  ? 
If  the  cause  were  justly  examined,  it  would  he  retorted  upon  ourselves,  if  we  were 
cited  at  that  tribunal  of  truth,  we  should  be  found  guilty,  and  not  able  to  excuse  it 
That  there  is  a  fault  among  us,  I  confess,  and  were  there  not  a  buyer,  there  would 
not  be  a  seller;  but  to  him  that  will  consider  better  of  it,  it  will  more  than  mani- 
festly appear,  that  the  fountain  of  these  miseries  proceeds  from  these  griping  patrons. 
Ill  accusing  them,  I  do  not  altogether  excuse  us ;  bolli  are  faulty,  tliey  and  we :  yet 
in  my  judgment,  theirs  is  the  greater  fault,  more  apparent  causes  and  much  ,to  be 
condemned.  For  my  part,  if  it  be  not  with  me  as  I  would,  or  as  it  should,  I  do 
ascribe  the  cause,  as  "Cardan  did  in  the  like  case;  meo  infortmtio  polius  quam  illo- 
rum  scelerif  to  "mine  own  infelicity  rather  than  their  naughtiness  :  although  I  have 
been  baffled  in  my  time  by  some  of  them,  and  have  as  just  cause  to  complain  as 
another ;  or  rather  indeed  to  mine  oWn  negligence ;  for  1  was  ever  like  that  Alexan- 
der in  '*  Plutarch,  Crassus  his  tutor  in  philosophy,  who,  though  he  lived  many  years 
familiarly  with  rich  Crassus,  was  even  as  poor  when  from,  (which  many  wondered 
at)  as  when  he  came  first  to  him ;  he  never  asked,  the  other  never  gave  him  any- 
thing; when  he  travelled  with  Crassus  he  borrowed  a  hat  of  Jiim,  at  his  return 
restored  it  again.  I  have  had  some  such  noble  friends'  acquaintance  and  scholars, 
but  most  part  (common  courtesies  and  ordinary  respects  excepted)  they  and  I  parted 
as  we  met,  they  gave  me  as  much  as  I  requested,  and  that  was — And  as  Mexander 
ah  Alexandra  Genial,  dier.  I.  6.  c.  16.  made  answer  to  Hieronimus  M^sainus,  that 
wondered,  qnum  phtres  i.gnavos  et  ignobiles  addignitates  et  sacerdolia  promotos  qtto~ 
tidiS  videret,  when  other  men  rose,  still  he  was  in  the, same  state,  eodem  tenore  el 
fortuna  cut  mereedem  laborum  studiorumque  deberi  pviaret,  whom  he  thought  to 
deserve  as  well  as  the  rest.  He  made  answer,  that  he  was  content  with  his  present 
estate,  was  not  ambitious,  and  although  dbjiirgabandus  suam  segnitiem  accusaret,  cum 
obscures  sortis  homines  ad  sacerdotia  et  pontificalm  evectos]  ^c,  he  chid  him  for  his 
backwardness,  yet  he  was  still  the  same :  and  for  my  part  (though  I  be  not  worthy 
perhaps  to  carry  Alexander's  books)  yet  by  some  overweening  and  well-wishing 
friends,  the  lilte  speeches  have  been  used  to  me ;  but  I  replied  stUl  with  Alexander, 
that  I  had  enough,  and  more  peradventure  than  I  deserved ;  and  with  Libauius  So- 
phists, that  rather  chose  (when  honours  and  offices  by  the  emperor  were  offered  imto 
him)  to  he  taUs  Sophista,  quam  talis  Magistratus.  J  had  as  lief  be  still  Demoeritus 
junior,  and  privus  privatas,  si  miM  jam  daretur  optio,  quam  talis  fortasse  Doctor, 

talis  Dominus. -Sed  qucn-sum  kac  ?     For  the  rest  'tis  on  both  sides  faci.7ms 

detestandam,  to  buy  and  sell  livings,  to  detain  from  t!ie  church,  that  which  God's  and 
men's  laws  have  bestowed  on  it ;  hut  in  them  most,  and  lliat  from  the  covefousness 
and  ignorance  of  such  as  ai-e  interested  in  this  business;  I  name  covetousness  in  the 
first  place,  as  the  root  of  all  these  mischiefs,  which,  Achan-Hke,  compels  them  to 
commit,  sacrilege,  and  to  make  simoniacal  compacts,  (and  what  not)  to  their  own 
ends,  "that  kindles  God's  wrath,  brings  a  plague,  vengeance,  and  a  heavy  visitation 
upon  themselves  and  others.  Some  out  of  tliat  insatiable  desire  of  filthy  lucre,  to  be 
enriched,  care  not  how  they  come  by  it  per  fas  et  nefas,  hook  or  crook,  so  they 
have  it.  And  others  when  they  have  with  riot  and  prodigality  embezzled  their 
estates,  to  recover  themselves,  make  a  prey  of  the  church,  robbing  it,  as  ^Julian  the 
apostate  did,  spoil  parsons  of  their  revenues  (in  keeping  half  back,  ^'  as  a  great  man 
amongst  us  observes:)  "and  that  maintenance  on  which  they  should  live;"  by 
means  whereof,  barbarism  is  increased,  and  a  great  decay  of  christian  professors ;  for 
who  will  apply  himself  to  these  divine  studies,  his  son,  or  friend,  when  after  great 
pains  taken,  they  shall  have  nothing  whereupon  to  live  ?  But  with  what  event  do 
they  these  things  .* 
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They  toil  and  moil,  but  whM  reap  they?  They  are  commonly  unfortunate  faiwjlies 
that  use  it,  accursed  in  their  prc^euy,  and,  as  common  experience  eviuceth,  iiccursed 
themselves  in  all  their  proceedings.  "With  what  face  (as  °he  quotes  out  of  Aust.) 
can  they  expect  a  blessing  or  inheritance  from  Ciixist  in  heaven,  that  defraud  Christ 
of  his  inheritance  here  on  earth  ?"  I  woiild  all  our  simoniacal  patrons,  and  such  as 
detain  tithes,  would  read  those  judicious  tracts  of  Sir  Henry  Spelman,  and  Sir  Jamea 
Sempill,  knights ;  those  late  elaborate  and  learned  treatises  of  Dr.  Tilflye,  and  Mr, 
Montague,  which  they  have  written  of  that  subject.  But  though  they  should  read, 
it  would  be  to  small  purpose,  dames  Ucet  el  Tnare  eceio  Confundas;  thunder,  lighten, 
preach  hell  and  damnation,  tell  them  'tis  a  sin,  they  will  not  believe  it ;  denounce 
and  terrify,  they  have  "  cauterised  consciences,  they  do  not  attend,  as  the  enchanted 
adder,  they  stop  their  ears.  Call  them  base,  irreligious,  profane,  barbarous,  pagans, 
atheists,  epicures,  (as  some  of  them  surely  are)  with  the  bawd  in  Plautus,  Euge, 
oplimS,  they  cry  and  applaud  themselves  with  that  miser,  ^simul  ac  manmos  ctyn- 
temploT  in  area  :  say  what  you  will,  qtioeunque  modo  rem ;.  as  a  dog  barlcs*  at  the 
moon,  to  no  purpose  are  your  sayings :  Take  your  heaven,  let  them  have  money.  A 
base,  profane,  epicurean,  hypocritical  rou.  r  for  my  part,  let  them,  pretend  what  zeal 
they  will,  counterfeit  religion,  blear  the  world's  eyes,  bombast  themselves,  and  stuff 
out  their  greatness  with  church  spoils,  shine  like  so  many  peaeoclis ;  so  cold  is  my 
charity,  so  defective  in  this  behalf,  that  I  shall  never  thitJc  better  of  them,  than  tliat 
they  are  rotten  at  core,  their  bones  are  full  of  epicurean  hypocrisy,  and  atheistical 
marrow,  tbey  are  worse  than  heathens.  For  as  Dionysius  Halicarnasseus  observes, 
Antiq.  Rom.  lib.  7.  ^Prinatm  locitm,  &c.  "Greeks  and  Barbarians  observe  all  reli- 
gious rites,  and  dare  not'  break  them  for  fear  of  offending  their  gods ;  but  our  simo- 
niacal contractors,  our  senseless  Acbans,  our  stupified  patrons,  fear  neither  God  nor 
devil,  they  have  evasions  for  it,  it  is  no  sin,  or  not  due  jure  divino,  or  if  a  sin,  no 
great  sin,  &c.  And  though  they  be  daily  punished  for  it,  and  they  do  manifestly  per- 
ceive, that  as  he. said,  frost  and  fraud  come  to  foul  ends;  yet  as  "Chiysostom  fol- 
lows it  JVitlla  ex  pcena  sit  correctio,  et  q  as  m  inum  provocettir, 
erescit  qaotidie  quod  puniedur :  they  are  rs  ban  b  te  — iram  atque  am- 
nios d  crimine  sumunt,  and  the  more  the  ar  n  they  oifend :  but 
let  them  take  their  course,  "Rode  caper  te  s.  h  y  begin,  'tis  no  sin, 
let  them  rejoice  secure,  God's  vengeance  tak  e  end,  and  these 
ill-gotten  goods,  as  an  eagle's  feathers,  ™  li  n  n  their  substance; 
it  is  ^aurum  TMosatmrn,  and  will  prod  b  S  Let  them  lay  it  np 
sate,  and  make  their  conveyances  never .  A  d  or,"  saith  Cliry- 
aostora,  "yet  fraud  and  covetousness,  t  n  n  es  re  still  included, 
and  a  Utile  gain  evil  gotten  will  subvert  th  f  h  d  The  eagle  in  .5^op, 
seeing  a  piece  of  flesh  now  ready  to  be  sacrificed,  swept  it  a  y  th  her  claws,and 
carried  it  to  her  nest ;  but  tliere  was  a  burning  coal  stuck  to  it  by  chance,  which 
unawares  consumed  her  young  ones,  nest,  and  all  together.  Let  our  simoniacal 
church-chopping  patrons,  and  sacrilegious  iwrpies,  look  for  no  better  success. 

A  second  cause  is  ignorance,  and  from  thence  contempl,  successit  odium  in  literas  ai 
ignoranM  vulgi ;  which  "*  Junius  well  perceived  r  this  haded  and  contempt  of  learn- 
ing poceeds  out  of  ^ignorance;  as  they  are  themselves  barbarous,  idiots,  dull,  illiterate, 
and  proud,  so  they  esteem  of  others.  Sint  Mec(m<Ues,  turn  deerunt  Flace*  Marones: 
Let  there  be  bountiful  patrons,  and  tliere  will  be  painful  scholars  in  all  sciences.  But 
when  they  contemn  learaing,  and  think  themselves  sufficiently  qualified,  if  they  can 
write  and  read,  scramble  at  a  piece  of  evidence,  or  have  so  much  Latin  as  that  em- 
peror had,  ^gui  nescU  dissimulare,  twscit  vivere,  they  are  unfit  to  do  their  country 
service,  to  perform  or  undertake  any  action  or  employment,  which  may  tend  to  the 
good  of  a  commonwealth,  except  it  be  to  fight,  or  to  do  country  justice,  with  com- 
mon sense,  which  every  yeoman  can  likewise  do.  And  so  they  bring  up  their  chil- 
dren, rude  as  they  are  themselves,  unqualified,  untaught,  uncivil  most  part.   "Quis  S 

»lTiiD.^  ^Hor.  la  Primtim  locum  apud    et  IVanile  pans.   EI  si  enini  eersin  Bddas  tali  anste  ei 
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nostrA  jimcnlule  legitime  insiituitur  Uteris?  Quia  oralores  aut  PkilosopJtos  tartgitf 
quis  Jdstoriam  legit,  illam  rerum  agendarum  quasi  ammam.  ?  pracipitanl  parentes  vota 
SKO,  ^c.  'twas  Lipsius'  complaint  to  his  illiterate  countrymen,  it  may  be  ours.  Wow 
shall  these  men  jndge  of  a  scholar's  worth,  that  have  no  worth,  that  know  not  what 
belongs  to  a  student's  labours,  that  cannot  distinguish  between  a  true  scholar  and  a 
drone  ?  or  him  that  by  reason  of  a  voluble  tongue,  a  strong  voice,  a  pleasing  tone, 
and  some  trivially  polyanthean  helps,  steals  aud  gleans  a  few  notes  from  other  men's 
harvests,  and  so  makes  a  fairer  show,  than  he  Ihat  is  truly  learned  indeed :  tliat 
thinks  it  no  more  to  preach,  than  to  speak,  ™"  or  to  run  away  with  an  empty  cart; 
as  a  grave  man  said  ;  and  thereupon  vilify  ua,  and  our  pains ;  scorn  us,  and  all  learn- 
ing. '' Because  they  are  rich,  and  have  other  means  to  live,  they  think  it  concerns 
them  not  to  know,  or  to  trouble  themselves  with  it;  a  filter  task  for  younger  bro- 
thers, or  poor  men's  sons,  to  be  pen  and  inkhom  men,  pedantical  slaves,  and  no  whit 
beseeming  the  calling  of  a  gentleman,  as  Frenchmen  and  Germans  commonly  do, 
neglect  therefore  all  human  learning,  what  have  they  to  do  with  it  ?  Let  mariners 
learn  astronomy;  merchants,  fectoi-s  study  ariibme  tic ;  surveyors  gel  them  geometry; 
spectacle-makers  optics ;  landleapers  geography ;  town-clerks  rhetoric,  what  should 
he  do  with  a  spade,  that  hath  no  groimd  to  dig ;  or  they  with  learning,  that  have  no 
wae  of  it  ?  thus  they  reason,  and  are  not  ashamed  to  let  mariners,  apprentices,  and 
the  basest  servants,  be  better  qualified  than  themselves.  In  former  times,  kings, 
princes,  and  emperors,  were  the  only  scholars,  excellent  in  all  faculties, 
Julius  CsEsar  mended  the  year,  and  writ  his  own  Commentaries, 


'"Antonius,  Adrian,  Nero,  Seve.  Jul.  Stc,  '"Michael  the  emperor,  and  Isacius,  were 
so  much  given  to  their  studies,  that  uo  base  fellow  would  take  so  much  pains :  Orion, 
Perseus,  Alplionsus,  Ptolomeus,  famous  astronomers ;  Sabor,  Mithridates,  Lysinia- 
chus,  admired  physicians :  Plato's  kings  all :  Evax,  that  Arabian  prince,  a  most  expert 
jeweller,  and  an  exquisite  philosopher ;  the  kings  of  Egypt  were  priests  of  old,  chosen 
and  from  thence, — Idsnt  res:  hominum,  PluBhiqite  sacerdos :  but  tliose  heroical  limes 
are  past;  the  Muses  are  now  banished  in  this  bastard  age,  ad  sordida  tuguriola,  to 
meaner  persona,  and  confined  alone  almost  to  universities.  In  those  days,  scholars 
were  highly  beloved,  "  honoured,  esteemed ;  as  old  Ennius  by  Scipio  Africanua,  Vir- 
gil by  Augustus ;  Horace  by  Mecsenas ;  princes'  companions ;  dear  to  tliem,  as  Ana- 
creon  to  Polycrates ;  Philoxenus  to  Dionysius,  and  highly  rewarded.  Alexander  sent 
Xenocrales  the  philosopher  fifty  talents,  because  he  was  poor,  visa  rerum,  out  em- 
ditione  praslanles  cm,  mends  oUm  regttm  adJiibiti,  as  Philostratua  relates  of  Adrian 
and  Lampridius  of  Alexander  Severus :  famous  clerks  came  to  Ihese  princes'  courts, 
velut  in  Lyceum,  as  to  a  university,  and  were  admitted  to  their  tables,  quasi  div&m 
epulis  accumientes ;  Archilaus,  that  Macedonian  king,  would  not  willingly  sup  with- 
out Euripides,  (amongst  the  rest  he  drank  to  him  at  supper  one  night,  and  gave  him 
a  cup  of  gold  for  has  pains^  deler.tattts  poela  suodi  sermone;  and  it  was  fit  it  should 
be  so ;  because  aa  '^  Plato  in  his  Protagoras  well  saith,  a  good  philosopher  as  much 
excels  other  men,  as  a  great  king  doth  the  commons  of  his  country ;  and  i^ain, 
^quoniam  illis  nildl  deest,  et  mininie  egere  sclent,  el  disciplinas  quas  profitentur,  soK 
A  cotUemptu  vindicare  possttnt,  they  needed  not  to  beg  so  basely,  as  they  compel 
"scholars  in  our  times  to  complain  of  poverty,  or  crouch  to  a  rich  chufffor  a  meal's 
meat,  but  could  vindicate  themselves,  and  those  arts  which  they  professed.  Now 
they  would  and  cannot :  for  it  is  held  by  some  of  them,  as  an  axiom,  that  to  keep 
Ihem  poor,  will  make  fhem  study ;  they  must  he  dieted,  as  horses  to  a  race,  not  pam- 
pered, '^^lendos  volunt,  nrm  sagina?idos,  ne  melioris  mentis  fiommula  exiinguatur  ;  a 
fat  bird  will  not  sing,  a  fat  dog  cannot  hunt,  and  so  by  this  depression  of  theirs 
^  some  want  means,  othera  will,  all  want  "  encouragement,  as  being  forsaken  almost ; 
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and  generally  contemned.  'Tis  an  old  saying',  Sint  Mecmnales,  non  deerunl  Flaece 
Marones,  and  'lis  a  true  saying  still.  Yet  oifentimes  I  may  not  deny  it  the  main 
fault  is  in  ourselves.  Our  academics  too  frequently  offend  in  neglectiog  patrons,  as 
''Erasmus  well  taxeth,  or  making  ill  choice  of  them;  negligimuB  oblaios  out  antpleo- 
timur  parum  aptos,  or  if  we  get  a  good  one,  non  sludemus  mutuis  offitAis  favorem  ejtts 
alere,  we  do  not  ply  and  follow  him  as  we  should.  Idem  mihi  accidU  AdolescetUi 
(saith  Erasmus)  acknowledging  his  feult,  et  gravissime  peccavi,  and  so  may  ^  1  say 
myself,  I  have  offended  in  this,  and  so  peradventure  have  many  others.  We  did  not 
spondere  magnatum  favorihus,  qui  ctspemnt  nos  ampUcti,  apply  ourselyes  with  that 
readiness  we  should :  idleness,  love  of  liberty,  immodicus  amor  lUertatis  effecit  ut 
diu  cum  perfidis  amicis,  as  he  confesseth,  et  perlinaci  ptmperate  colluctarer,  bashftil- 
nesa,  melancholy,  timorousness,  cause  many  of  us  to  be  too  backward  and  remiss. 
So  some  offend  in  one  extreme,  but  too  many  on  tlie  oflier,  we  are  most  part  too 
forward,  loo  solicitous,  too  ambitious,  too  impudeut ;  we  commonly  complain  deesse 
Mcecenates,  of  want  of  encouragement,  want  of  means,  when  as  the  true  defect  is  in 
our  own  want  of  worth,  our  insufficiency :  did  Msscenas  fake  notice  of  Horace  or 
Virgil  till  they  had  shown  themselves  first?  or  had  Bavius  and  Mevius  any  patrons  ? 
Egregium  specimen  dent,  saith  Erasmus,  let  them  approve  themselves  worthy  first, 
sufficiently  qualified  for  learning  and  manners,  before  they  presume  or  impudently 
intrude  and  put  themselves  on  great  men  as  too  many  do,  with  such  base  flattery, 
parasitical  colloguing,  such  hyperbolical  eiogies  they  do  usually  insinuate  thai  it  is 
a  shame  to  hear  and  see.  Immodicce  laudes  conciliani  invidiam,  poiius  quam  laudem, 
and  vain  commendations  derogate  from  truth,  and  we  think  in  conclusion,  non  melixts 
de  laudato,  pejus  de  laudante,  ill  of  both,  the  commender  and  commended.  So  we 
offend,  but  the  main  fault  is  in  their  hai'shness,  defect  of  patrons.  How  beloved  of 
old,  and  how  much  respected  was  Plato  to  Dionysius  f  How  dear  to  Alexander  was 
Aristotle,  Demeratus  to  Philip,  Solon  to  Crcesus,  Anexarcus  and  Trebatius  to  Augus- 
tus, Caasius  to  Vespatian,  Plutarch  to  Trajan,  Seneca  to  Nero,  Simonides  to  Hieron? 
how  honoured  ? 

M  ■'  Sed  Irac  prifia  fiie«,  nunc  recondiia 

those  days  are  gone ;  Ei  spes,  et  rcdio  studiorum  in  Casare  tarttum :  "  as  he  said  of 
old,  we  may  truly  say  now,  he  is  our  amulet,  our  ^  sun,  our  sole  comfort  and  refuge, 
our  Ptolemy,  our  common  Maecenas,  Jacohis  munificus.^  Jacobus  paeijicus,  mysta  Mvr 
sarum.  Rex  Platonicas :  GTonde  decus,  columeTique  nostrum :  a  famous  scholar  him- 
self, and  the  sole  patron,  pillar,  and  suslainer  of  leEirning ;  but  his  worth  in  this  kind 
is  so  well  known,  that  as  Paterculus  of  Cato,  Jam  ipsum  laudare  nefas  sit:  and 
which  '^  Pliny  to  Trajan.  Seria  te  carmina,  Itonorque  mternus  annalium,  non  hmc  ire- 
vis  et  pudenda  prwdicatio  coUt.  But  he  is  now  gone,  the  sun  of  ours  set,  and  yet  no 
night  follows,  Sol  occuhdt,  nox  nulla  sequuta  est.  We  have  such  another  in  his  room, 
^aureus  alter,  ^vulsus,  amilifrondescit  virga  metallo,  and  long  may  he  reign  and 
flourish  amongst  us. 

Let  me  not  be  malicious,  and  lie  against  my  genius,  I  may  not  deny,  but  that  we 
have  a  sprinkling  of  our  gentry,  here  and  there  one,  excellently  well  learned,  lijte 
those  Fuggeri  in  Germany;  Dubartus,  Du  Plessis,  Sadael,  in  Frsmce;  Picus  Miran- 
dula,  Scholtus,  Barotiua,  in  Italy ;  .Apparerd  rari  nanles  in  gurgite  vasto.  But  they 
are  but  few  in  respect  of  the  multitude,  the  major  part  (and  some  again  excepted, 
that  are  indifferent)  are  wholly  bent  for  hawks  and  hounds,  and  carried  away  many 
times  with  intemperate  lust,  gaming  and  drinking.  If  they  read  a  book  at  any 
time  (si  quod  est  interim  otii  &  venatu,  poculis,  alea,  scortis)  'tis  an  English  Clironi- 
cl?;  St.  Huon  of  Bordeaux,  Amadis  de  Gaul,  Stc,  a  play-book,  or  some  pamphlet  of 
news,  and  that  at  such  seasons  only,  when  they  canaot  atir  abroad,  to  drive  away 
time,  "  their  sole  discourse  is  dogs,  hawks,  horses,  and  what  news  ?  If  some  one 
have  been  a  traveller  in  Italy,  or  as  far  as  the  emperor's  court,  wintered , in  Orleans, 
and  can  court  his  mistress  in  Isroken  French,  wear  his  clothes  neatly  in  the  newest 
fashion,  sing  some  choice  outlandish  tunes,  discourse  of  lords,  ladies,  towns,  palaces, 
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and  cities,  he  is  complete  and  to  be  admired  ;  ^  otherwise  he  and  they  arc  much  at 
one ;  no  difference  between  the  master  and  the  man,  but  worBhipfiil  titles ;  wink  and 
choose  betwixt  him  that  sits  down  (clotlies  excepted)  and  him  that  holds  the  trencher 
behind  him :  yet  these  men  must  be  our  patrons,  our  governors  too  somelomea,  states- 
men, magistrates,  noble,  great,  and  wise  by  inheritance. 

Mistake  me  not  (I  say  again)  Vos  i>  Patritius  smiguis,  you  that  are  worthy  sena- 
tors, gentlemen,  I  honour  your  names  and  persons,  and  with  all  submissiveneas,  pros- 
tral«  myself  to  your  censm-e  and  service.  There  are  amongst  you,  I  do  mgenuously 
confess,  many  well-deserving  patrons,  and  tnie  patriots,  of  my  knowledge,  besides 
many  hundreds  which  1  never  saw,  no  doubt,  or  heard  of,  pillars  of  our  common- 
wealth, "whose  worth,  bounty,  learning,  forwardness,  true  zeal  in  religion,  and  good 
esteem  of  all  scholars,  ought  to  he  consecrated  to  all  posterity;  but  of  your  rank, 
there  are  a  debauched,  corrupt,  covetous,  illiterate  crew  again,  no  better  than  stocks, 
memmpeeus  (testor  Deum,  non  mihi  videri  dignos  ingenui  hominis  appellatione) 
irarharoua  Thracians,  et  quis  ille  Ihrax  qui  hoc  negetf  a  sordid,  profane,  pernicious 
company,  irreligious,  impudent  and  stupid,  I  know  not  what  epitliels  to  give  them, 
enemies  to  learning,  confounders  of  the  church,  and  the  ruin  of  a  commonwealth ; 
patrons  they  are  by  right  of  inheritance,  and  put  in  trust  freely  to  dispose  of  such 
livings  to  the  church's  good ;  but  (hard  lask-masters  they  prove)  they  lake  away 
their  straw,  and  compel  them  to  make  their  number  of  brick :  they  commonly  respect 
their  own  ends,  commodity  is  the  steer  of  all  their  actions,  and  him  they  present  in 
conclusion,  as  a  man  of  greatest  gifts,  that  will  give  most;  no  penny,  "no  pater- 
noster, as  the  saying  is.  ^isipreces  aurofulcias,  amplins  irrilas :  ut  Cerhenis  offa, 
their  attendants  and  officers  must  be  bribed,  feed,  and  made,  as  Cerberus  is  with  a 
sop  by  him  that  goes  to  hell.  It  was  an  old  saying.  Omnia  Roma  venaVta,  (all  things 
are  venal  at  Rome,)  'lis  a  rag  of  Popery,  which  will  never  be  rooted  out,  there  is  no 
hope,  no  good  to  be  done  without  money.  A  clerk  may  ofler  himself,  appove  his 
""worth,  learning,  honesty,  religion,  zeal,  they  will  commend  him  for  it;  but  "pro- 
Mtas  limdaiur  et  alget.  If  he  be  a  man  of  extraordinary  parts,  they  will  flock  afar 
off  to  hear  him,  as  they  did  in  Apuleius,  to  see  Psyche ;  nrnlti  morUihs  conjlueiant 
ad  videndum  stscuK  decus,  speculwn  gloriomnt,  laudatur  ah  omnibus,,  spectatur  oh  wn- 
wtStts,  mc  quisqutaa  non  rex,  non  reghis,  cupidus  ejus  mtpHariwnpetUor  aecedit;  miran~ 
tw  qiddem  diviruau  formam  omnes,  sed  ut  simulaerum  fabre  polHum  miraniur;  many 
mortal  men  came  to  see  fair  Psyche  the  glory  of  her  age,  tliey  did  admire  her,  com- 
mend, desire  her  for  her  divine  beauty,  and  gaze  upon  her ;  but  as  on  a  picture ;  none 
would  marry  her,  quod  indotafa,  fair  Psyche  had  no  money.  "  So  they  do  by  learning ; 

Ut  pueti  JanoniB  ovom  (  ^^  chiWren  do  a  peacock's  fealher." 

He  shall  have  all  the  good  words  that  may  be  given,  *'  a  proper  man,  and  'tis  pily  he 
hath  no  preferment,  all  good  wishes,  but  inexorable,  indurate  as  he  is,  he  wUl  not 
prefer  him,  though  it  be  in  his  power,  because  he  is  indoiattis,  he  hath  no  money. 
Or  if  he  do  give  him  entertainment,  let  him  be  never  so  well  qualified,  plead  affinity, 
consanguinity,  sufficiency,  he  shaU  serve  seven  years,  as  Jacob  did  for  Rachel,  before 
be  shall  have  it.  "  If  he  will  enter  at  first,  he  must  get  in  at  that  Simoniacal  gate,  come 
off  soundly,  and  put  in  good  seci^rity  to  perform  sdl  covenants,  else  he  will  not  deal 
with,  or  admit  hira.  But  if  some  poor  scholar,  some  parson  chaff,  will  offer  himself; 
some  trencher  chaplain,  that  will  take  it  to  the  halves,  Ihirds,  or  accepts  of  what  he 
will  give,  he  is  welcome ;  be  conformable,  preach  as  he  wilt  have  him,  he  likes  him 
before  a  million  of  others ;  for  the  best  is  always  best  cheap :  and  then  as  Hierom 
said  to  Crora&lvos, patella  dignwa  operculwn,  such  a  patron,  such  a  clerk;  the  cure 
is  well  supplied,  and  all  parties  pleased.  So  that  is  still  verified  in  our  age,  which 
^Chrysostom  complained  of  in  his  time.  Qui  opulentwres  siml,  in  ordinem  parasUo- 
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AiT«d  wilh  divors  worthy  [enlleDien  In  Itie  countr;,  no 
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rum  cogtmt  eos,  et  ipsos  laaqtiam  canes  ad  mensas  suas  enutriimt,  eorwrnque  impudentes 
Ventres  iniquarum  eamarum  reliquiU  differiiunt,  iisdem  ■pro  ariiiro  abulenles :  Rich 
men  keep  these  lecturers,  and  fawning  parasites,  like  so  many  dogs  at  their  tables, 
and  filling  their  hungry  guts  with  the  ofials  of  their  meat,  they  abuse  them  at  their 
pleasure,  and  make  Ihem  say  what  ihey  propose.  ™"As  children  do  by  a  bird  or  a 
butterfly  in  a  string,  pull  in  and  let  bim  out  as  they  list,  do  tliey  by  their  trencher 
chaplains^  prescribe,  command  their  wits,  let  in  and  out  as  to  them  it  seems  best.  If 
die  patron  be  precise,  so  must  his  chaplain  be ;  if  be  be  papistical,  liis  clerk  must  be 
so  too,  or  else  be  turned  out.  These  are  those  clerks  which  serve  the  turn,  whom 
they  commonly  entertain,  and  present  to  church  livings,  whilst  in  the  meantime  we 
that  are  University  men,  like  so  many  hide-bound  calves  in  a  pasture,  lariy  out  our 
time,  wither  away  as  a  flower  ungalhered  in  a  garden,  and  are  never  used;  or  as  so 
many  candles,  illuminate  ourselves  alone,  obscuring  one  another's  light,  and  are  not 
discerned  here  at  all,  the  least  of  which,  translated  to  a  dark  room,  or  to  some  coun- 
try benefice,  wbere^it  might  shine  apart,  woul""  ~ —  '"'"  '--'-'  ---'  •--  -^en  over  all. 
Whilst  we  lie  waiting  here  as  those  sick  mer  !sda,  till  the 

Angel  stirred  the  water,  expecting  a  good  h(  beguile  us 

of  our  preferment.     I  have  not  yet  said,  if  :  ;h  espsnse, 

travel,  earnest  suit  of  ourselves  and  friends,  ii  it  last ;  our 

misery  begins  afresh,  we  are  suddenly  encour  ,  and  devil, 

with  a  new  onset;  we  change  a  quiet  life  fc  e  come  to  a 

ruinous  house,  which  before  it  be  habitable,  n — j b'"^^*  damage 

repaired ;  we  are  compelled  to  sue  for  dilapidations,  or  else  sued  ourselves,  and  scarce 
yet  settled,  we  are  called  upon  for  our  predecessor's  arreai'ages ;  first-fruits,  tenths, 
subsidies,  are  instantly  to  be  paid,  benevolence,  procurations,  Stc,  and  which  is  most 
to  be  feared,  we  light  upon  a  cracked  title,  as  it  befel  Cleaard  of  Brabant,  for  his  rec- 
tory, and  charge  of  his  Begins ;  he  was  no  sooner  inducted,  but  instantly  sued,  cejn- 
musque  ^(saitS  he)  strenm  litigare,  et  hnplaeabili  hello  conJiigeTe:  at  length  after  ten 
years'  suit,  as  long  as  Troy's  siege,  when  he  had  tired  himseif,  and  spent  his  money, 
he  was  fain  to  leave  all  for  quietness'  sake,  and  give  it  up  to  his  adversary.  Or  else 
we  are  insulted  over,  and  trampled  on  by  domineering  officers,  fleeced  by  those  greedy 
harpies  to  get  more  fees ;  we  stand  in  fear  of  some  precedent  lapse ;  we  fall  amongst 
refractory,  seditious  secliuies,  peevish  puritans,  perverse  papists,  a  lascivious  rout  of 
atheistical  Epicures,  that  will  not  be  reformed,  or  some  litigious  people  flhose  wild 
beasts  of  Ephesus  must  be  fought  with)  that  will  not  pay  their  dues  witliout  much 
repining,  or  compelled  by  long  suit;  Laici  ehricis  oppido  infesti,  an  old  axiom,  all 
they  think  well  gotten  that  is  had  from  the  church,  and  by  such  uncivil,  harsh  deal- 
ings, they  make  their  poor  minister  weary  of  his  plate,  if  not  his  life ;  and  put  case 
they  be  quiet  honest  men,  make  the  best  of  it,  as  often  it  falls  out,  from  a  polite 
and  terse  academic,  he  must  turn  rustic,  rude,  melancholise  alone,  learn  to  forget,  or 
else,  as  many  do,  become  maltsters,  graaiers,  chapmen,  &c;  (now  banished  from  the 
academy,  all  commerce  of  the  muses,  and  confined  to  a  countiy  village,  as  Ovid  was 
from  Rome  to  Poatus),  and  daily  converse  with  a  company  of  idiots  and  clowns. 

Nos  interim  quod  attinet  {nee  enim  immunes  ab  hac  noxd  sumus)  idem  reatus 
mattel,  idem  nobis,  et  si  non  mtiltd  gravius,  crimat  ohjid  potest:  nostrd  enint  culpa 
sit,  nostrd  incvrid,  nostrd  oearitiA,  quod  tamfrequmtes,j<edtBquejiaTit  in  EcclesiA 
nundinatioaes,  (templnm  est  vtenale,  deusque)  tot  sordes  invehantur,  tfinta  grasse- 
tur  impietas,  taiita  nequitia,  tarn,  insamts  misertanim  JEurtpus,  et  twrharum  cestua- 
rium,  nostra  inguam,  omnium  {Academieoritm  I'mprmis)  viiio  sit.  Quod  tot  Resp. 
malis  afficiatur,  d  nobis  seminarmm;  tdtro  malum  hoc  accersinats,  et  qu&vis  contu- 
nieliA,  qudvis  interim  miserid  digni,  qui  pro  virili  non  oceiirrimas.  Quid  enim,  fieri 
posse  speramus,  quum  tot  indies  sine  delectu  pauperes  alumni,  terrcejilii,  et  cyjus- 
cuntpte  ordinis  homunciones  ad  gradus  certatim  admittanlur?  qui  si  d^nitionem, 
distincfionemgue  wtam  ojit  alteram  manoriter  edidicerinty  et  pro  more  tot  annos  in 
dialecticd  posuerint,  non  refert  quo  profectu,  quotes  daman  sint,  idiotes,  nugatores, 
otiatores,  aleatores,  compotores,  indigni,  Ubidinis  voluptatumque  administri,  "Sponsi 
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Penelopes,  nehulones,  Alcinoigue,"  modS  tot  annos  in  aeademict,  insumpserint,  et  se 
pro  togatis  veaditdrini ;  lucri  causA,  et  amicorum  intercesm  prtssentanlur ;  addo 
etiam  et  magnificis  nonnunqjiom  elogiis  morum  et  scienti<s;  etjam  valedicturi  testi- 
moniaUbus  Aisce  litteris,  amplissime  eonscriptis  in  eorum  gratiam  honorantur,  ab 
Us,  qui_fidei  suts  et  existimationis  jaeturaia  proeuidaMo  faciunt.  Doctores  enim  et 
professores  (quod  ait  "ille)  id  uQum  curant,  ut  ex  profesaioaibus  frequentibus,  et 
tumultuariis  potius  quam  iegitimis,  commoda  eua  promoverant,  et  ex  dispecdio  pub- 
lico suum  faciant  increiDentuni.  Id  solum  in  votis  Aabent  annui  plenanque  magis- 
tratus,  ut  ab  incipientium  numero  '"peeunias  entungant,  nee  muUum  interest  ^t  sint, 
literatores  an  literati,  modd  pingues,  nitidi,  ad  aspecttan  spedosi,  et  gubd  verba 
dieam,pecunicsi dnt.  ""Philosopltastri licentiantur  in artibus,  artemqui non habent,'" 
Eosque  sapientes  esse  jubent,  qui  nulla  pnediti  sunt  sapieotia,  et  nihil  ad  gradum 
prseterquam  velle  adferunt.  Tkeologastri  [solvant  niodo)  satis  superque  dodi,  per 
omnes  konomm  gradus  eveJtuntur  et  ascendant.  Atque  htncjit  qubd  tarn  viles  scurrce, 
tot  passim  idiotce,  literatim  crepusculo  positi,  larvis  pastorum,  circumforand,  vagi, 
harin,  fungi,  crassi,  asini,  merum  pecus  in  sacrosanctos  theologi<B  aditus,  illatis 
pedibus  irrumpant,  pr<Bter  inverecundam  frontem  adfermtes  nihil,  vulgares  quas- 
dam  quisquilias,  et  scltolarium  quadam  nugamenta,  indigna  quce  vel  recipiantur  in 
triviis.  Hoc  illud  indignum  genus  kominum  et  famelicum,  indigum,  vagum,  ventria 
mandpium,  ad  ativam  potius  relegandum,  ad  haras  (^fius  quam  ad  aras,  quod  divi- 
nas  hasce  literas  turpiter  prostituit ;  hi  gunt  qui  pulpita  eomplent,  in  mdes  nobilium 
irrepunt,  et  qwum  reliquis  vita  destititantur  subsidiis,  ob  corporis  et  animi  egesta- 
tem,  aliarum  in  repub.  partium  minime  eapaces  sint;  ad  sacraia  hone  anchoraia  coti- 
fugiunt,  sacerdotium  quoeismodd  captantea,  non  ex  sinceritale,  quod  "Paulua  ait, 
sed  cauponantes  verbum  Dei.  JVe  quit  interim  viris  bonis  detractum  quid  putet,  quoa 
habet  eeclesia  Anglicana  quamplurimos,  eggregie  dodos,  illuslres,  intaclte  famce 
homines,  et  plures  forsan  quam  qutevta  Europe  provincial  ne  quis  A  jlorentisimis 
Academiis,  quis  viros  widiqudque  doctissimos,  onmi  virtutum  genere  suspiciendos, 
abunde  producunt.  Et  muUo  plures  utraque  habitura,  multo  splendtdior fitura,  si 
non  ktB  sordes  splendidum  lumen  yus  obfuscarent,  obstarel  corrupiio,  et  canponantea 
qutedam  harpyts,  proletariique  bonum  hoc  nobis  non  inviderent.  Nemo  enint  tarn 
Cfectt  mente,qui  non  hocipsumindeat;  nemo  tarn atolido ingenio,  qui  non  intelUgat; 
tarn  pertinaci  judicio,  qui  non  agnoscat,  ab  his  idiotis  circumforaneis,  sacram  pollui 
Theologiam,  ac  ccelestes  Musas  quasi  prophanum  quiddam  prostitui.  Viles  aniniiB 
et  effVontea  {sic  enim  Lutlierus  "'^alicubi  vocat)  lucelli  causa,  ut  muscte  ad  mulctra, 
ad  nobJIium  et  heroum  mensas  advolant,  in  spem  sacerdotii,  cujuslibet  honoris,  officii, 

in  quamvis  aulam,  urbem  se  ingerunt,  ad  quodvia  se  ministeriu7n  componunt. 

"  Ut  nerois  alienis  mobile  lignum Dvcifur" Hor.  Lib.  II.  Sat.  7.  "offam 

sequentes,  psittacorum  more,  in  pr^ed^e  spem  qttidvis  eSlitiunt :  obsecundantes  Para- 
mil  '"(Erasmus  ait)  quidvis  docetil,  dicunt,  sccibunt,  suadent,  et  contra  conscientiam 
probant,  noti  ut  salularem  reddant  gregeni,  sed  ut  magnifioam  sibi  parent  forlunam. 
"Opiniones  quasvis  et  decreta  conira  verbum  Dei  astruunt,  ne  non  ofiendant  patro- 
num,  sed  ut  relineanl  favorem  procerum,  et  populi  plausnm,  aibique  ipsis  opes  aceu- 
mulent.  Eo  etenim  plerunqne  animo  ad  Tfieologiam  accedunt,  non  tit  rem  dimnam, 
sed  ut  suamfadent;  non  ad  EcclesiiB  bonum promovendum,  sed  expilandum;  quce- 
rentes,  quod  Paulus  ait,  non  quEe  Jesu  Cbristi,  sed  qute  sua,  non  domini  thesaurum, 
sed  ut  sibi,  suisque  Ihesaurizent,  Nee  tantum  iis,  qui  vilirrie  fortune,  et  ahjectm, 
sortis  aunt,  hoc  in  van  est:  sed  et  medios,  sumiaoa,  elatoa,  ne  dicam  Episcopos,  hoc 
malum  in'Dasit.  ''^^' Dicite  pontifces,  in  sacria.quidfactt  aurum?"  ''sumnioa  sKpe 
viros  transvorsos  agit  avarilia,  et  qui  reliquis  morum  probitate  preelucerent ;  hifacem 
prceferunt  ad  Simoniam,  et  in  eorruptionis  hunc  scopulum  impingentea,  non  tondenl 
pecus,  sed  deglubunt,  et  quocunque  se  conferunt,  expilant,  exhauriunt,  abradunt, 
magnum  famtB  aua,  si  non  animas  ndufragiumfacientes;  ut  non  ab  infinds  ad  sum- 
moa,  sed  &  summis  ad  infimos  malum  proman&sse  videatui;  et  illud  verum  sit  quod 
ille  olim  lusit,  emerat  ille  prius,  vendere  jure  potest.    Simoniacua  enim  {quod  cum 
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Leone  dioam)  graliam  non  accepit,  si  non  accipit,  non  jiabet,  et  si  non  habet,  nee 
gratus  potest  esse ;  tantum  enim  aisunl  ietorum  nonnulh,  qut  ad  clavum  sedent  A 
promavendo  reliquos,  ut  penitiia  impediant,  probi  sibi  conscii,  quibug  artibua  iUic 
pereenerint.  "Nam  qui  ob  literas  emeraisse  illos  credat,  desipit;  qui  vero  ingenii, 
emditionis,  experientiEe,  probitatis,  pieiatis,  et  Musarum  Id  esse  pretium  putat  (quod 
olvm  revtra  fuit,  hodii  protnittitvr)  planissime  insanit.  Utcmiqiie  vel  undecunque 
malum  hoc  originem  ducai,  wm  ultra  quaram,  ex  his  primordiis  cwpit  vitiontm  coj- 
luvKS,  omnis  calamitas,  otmte  miseriarum  agmen  in  Eccksiam  im>ehUur.  lEnc  tata 
frequens  simonia,  Mnc  orl<B  querelce,fraudes,  imposijirtB,  ah  hoc  fonte  se  derivdrunt 
omnes  nequitice.  JVe  quid  obiter  dieam  de  awMtione^  adulatume  plusquam  tmUcd,  ne 
iristi  domicanio  laborerU,  de  luxu,  defcedo  noanunqmaa  vitiB  eaxmplo,  quo  wnrnullos 
qfendunt,  de  compoialione  Syharitica,  Sic.  hinc  ills  squalor  academiais,  tristes  hae 
tempestate  Camenas,  qvMm  quvois  hommtculus  artium  ignarus,  hie  artibm  assurgat, 
huac  in  modu/a  proTnooealur  el  ditescai,  ambitiosis  appellationibus  insigtm,  et  multis 
dignitatihts  augustus  vulgi  6cuhs  perstringat,  benS  se  habeai,  et  grtmdia  gradiens 
majestatem  quandam  ac  omplitudiTiem  prce  seferens,  miramque  soUicUudinem,  barbd 
reverendus,  tog&  nitidus,  purpurd  coruscus,  swpellectilis  splendore,  et  famuhrrtm 
jwtnero  maidme  cojtspicaws.  Qualea  statute  (quod  ait  "ille)  qii»  sacris  in  ffidibua 
colunini&  impommtur,  velut  onen  eedeiites  videntur,  ac  si  insudareat,  qnum  revera 
sensu  sint  carentea,  et  nihil  saxeam  adjuvent  finnilatera :  atlantes  videri  vohtnt,  qitum 
stnl  statute  lapidece,  umbraliles  revera  komunciones,fimgi,forsan  et  bardi,  nihil  H 
saxo  differentes.  Qnum  interem  docti  viri,  et  vita  saneUoris  omamenUs  pradili,  qui 
iBstum  diei  sustinertt,  his  iniqua  sorte  sereiatU,  minima  forsam  saJario  eojttenti,  pttris 
twmmilus  miTtcupati,  humiles,  obscari,  multoque  digmores  licet,  egentes,  iiJionoraii 
viiam  pnvam  p7-ivaiam  ogaM,  t&miique  sepullisacerdotio,  vel  in  collegiis  suis  in  ater- 
num  incarcerati,  inglorie  delitescant.  Sed  nolo  diutius  lumc  mouere  sen&HBn,  hinc 
itla  lachrymm,  lugubris  musarum  hahibts,  ^hinc  ipsa  religio  (quod  cum  Secellio 
dicam)  la  ludibriuni  et  contemptum  addncitur,  abjecUtm  sacerdotium  {atque  h<ec  ubi 
fiunt,  auiim  dicere,  et  putidum  putidi  dicterium  de  clero  asurpare)  putidum  vulgas, 
wops,  rude,  sordidum,  melancholicum,  miserum,  despicabile,  contemnendum."* 


<°Sat.  Menip.  siQudsusdg  Arae,  lib.ii.  ^Lib. 
de  rep.  GbIJoiuid.       ■>  Cmapiail. 

«  Aa  Ibr  ounelvei  {Hir^aelUHr  an  we  free  from  tbls 
thultj  the  same  euilt,  the  mioe  criioe,  ma;  be  obiecied 
against ua:  (britia  throngtaoiir lknlt.neglig«nc«,  Bud 

r,ut  in  the  chnrcb(both  Ihs  leiopla  snd  the  Deity  are  oSer- 
ed  for  sale),  that  Buch  nrdtdoBn  Ih  Introduced,  audi  im- 
pistyeoinmiuediSicb  wickednen,  ancliB  madnilfof 
wretchedueaa  Bodinagvlaiity— tUeie  I  aBjaiiu  from  alt 
DUTftnlli.')intinDiepaniculBiI;ftDDiDunoftlie  ITniTer. 
sily.  WeBtetbenarwniiiwliicbUHiwitlBarelirednitlt 
whicb  the  state  ia  afflicted;  ne  voluntuilr  iutroduce 
them,  and  are  deserving  of  ererr  opprabtiunt  and  nit 
feriug,  since  we  dn  uoi  aftsrwarda  aneoaatar  theui  ao- 

pect  when  so  liiBny  poor,  benarty  lUlone,  nHn  of 
svEty  order,  ate  rendlty  asi  wlthnut  election,  admitted 
lo  deBreea!  Wlio.if  iheycan  oolreominii  tomemory 
aftwdeADitionsancldiviaioiur.and  pass  the  castomsr)' 


As  vain  ojid  idle  aa  Fheada'H  youth  ^ 
only  let  Iheni  bavs  passed  Ibe  atimiloled  period  In  the 

far  the  salie  of  prolll,  or  through  the  inBuence  or  Ihsir 
Oiends,  they  obtain  a  preaBnlallon ;  nay,  aomelimee 
eien  accompanied  by  luiUiant  ealogiea  upon  Lbeir 
morale  and  acqiiirementB ;  and  when  tuey  ate  about  to 
tate  leave,  thsy^rebanoured  with  the  moat  f  atlaring 
literary  teatlmoniala  in  their  fh.Toni,  by  thoae  wtio  an- 
dnublcdly  auaialn  a  loaa  of  rsputatiDD  in  grsntine 
them.  Pat  doDtare  and  pmtbiaars  (as  an  author  aaya) 
are  anxioni  shout  one  thing  only,  viz.,  thai  on  i  of  their 
vatiouecallingeCbeymay  promote  (hair  own  advantage, 
anilcanvect  the  (lublic  loea  into  their  private  gaini. 
Foe  our  annual  offlcere  wish  this  only,  Itaat  thoae  who 
cunimeoce.  whether  they  ate  taught  or  untaught  is  of 
.,0  monient^  s  a       .  b  ee  ,    a  ,  p.geo.is,  wot 


And  iboy  Me  deaired  to  he  miae  men,  hecauee  they  are 

Ibt  a  decree,  sieept  the  wish  to  have  it.  The  Theoio- 
gaatis  (only  let  them  pay)  thrice  learned,  are  prooioied 
U>  every  academlo  hoEiDar.  Hence  it  ia  that  so  many 
vllebushons,  BO  mai^ldlotfi  everywhere,  placed  la  the 
tniligfat  of  laitart,  the  mere  ghaats  of  soholars,  wan- 
darara  in  the  market  place,  vagrants,  barbala,  mnsb- 
rooms,  dolts,  anes,  a  growling  herd,  with  unwaahed 
[faet,  break  into  Iha  aacted  pracincw  Df  theology,  bring- 
ing nothing  tiong  with  them  bnt  an  impudent  IVoot, 
soma  vulgar  trifleg  and  Aalieh  aobolaatis  leoIuilgalliieB, 
nnwonby  of  reapecl  even  at  the  ctoaung  of  the  high- 
way*. This  i<i  (tie  unwoiUiy,  vasr^"^  volnnCuoos  race, 
fitter  Ihr  the  hogsty  (haramj  than  the  aitar  (Bram},  that 
basely  prostitute  divine  llteratnre ;  Uieae  are  they  who 
iiti  the  pDlpita.  creep  into  the  palaces  of  our  noMlity 
alter  all  other  pmaiwcta  of  eijatehce  fail  Ibam,  owing 
to  their  Imbecility  of  body  and  mind,  and  their  being 
iQcapaUe  of  aaataiaing  any  other  porta  In  the  oommon- 
wealtb ;  to  this  EaoBlreflige  they  fly,  undertaking  (be 
offiee  of  the  ministry,  not  (torn  sincerity,  but  aa  Bt. 
Pent  aaya,  huckstering  the  word  of  God.  Let  not  any 
one  mppDsa  that  it  Is  here  Intended  lo  detract  from 
tboee  many  aTemplary  men  of  which  the  Chnrch  of 
England  may  hoBBt,  learned,  eminent,  and  of  spotless 

other  chureh  of  Europe ;  I 

wltheverytbrmofvlrlne.   Aadlbeaeae 

Sroddce  a  still  greater  number  of  inestlmaBie  sehoiaTB 
areafler  if  sordidnesa  did  not  obscure  the  splendid 

1^  and  heggara  envy  thein  their  neefhlneas.  Nor  oaa 
any  one  bo  u>  blind  as  not  to  perceive  this—any  ao  slo- 
lid  aa  not  to  understand  il'-any  bo  perverse  as  not  to 
acknowledge  Sow  snored  llioology  has  heea  contami- 
nated by  those  tiotntiona  idiots,  and  tbe  celestial  Muse 
treated  with  profhnlty.  Vile  and  ahameleaa  aoulB  (aaya 
Iiother)fbrUia  salie  of  gain,  like  flies  to  a  mllk-pail, 
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Causes  of  Melancholy. 
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SuESECT.  I. — JVofMiecessary,  remote,  oulward,  adventitious,  or  accidental  causes  :  as 
first  from  the  JVurse. 

Of  those  remote,  outward,  ambient,  necessary  causes,  I  have  sufficiently  discouraecl 
in  the  precedent  member,  the  non-necessary  follow ;  of  which,  saith '^Fuchsius,  no 
art  can  be  made,  by  reason  of  iheir  unceHaittty,  casualty,  and  multitude ;  so  called 
"  not  necessary"  because  according  to  "  Feriielius,  « they  may  be  avoided,  and  used 
without  necessity."  Many  of  these  accidental  causesj  which  I  shall  entreat  of  here, 
might  have  well  been  reduced  to  the  former,  because  they  cannot  be  avoided,  but 
fatally  happen  to  us,  though  accidentally,  and  unawares,  at  some  time  or  otlier;  the 
rest  are  contingent  and  inevitable,  and  more  properly  inserted  in  this  rank  of  causes. 
To  reckon  up  all  is  a  thing  impossible;  of  some  therefore  most  remarkable  of  tlieae 
contingent  causes  which  produce  melancholy,  I  will  briefly  speak  and  in  their  order. 

From  a  child's  nativity,  the  first  ill  accident  that  can  likely  befall  him  in  this  kind 
is  a  bad  nurse,  by  whose  means  alone  he  may  be  tainted  with  this  "  malady  from  his 
cradle,  Aulus  GeOius  I.  12,  c.  1.  brings  in  Phavorinus,  that  eloquent  philosopher, 
proving  this  at  large,  ^^  that  there  is  the  same  virtue  and  property  in  the  milk  as  in 
the  seed,  and  not  in  men  alone,  but  in  all  other  creatures ;  he  gives  instance  in  a  kid 
and  lamb,  if  either  of  them  suck  of  the  other's  milk,  the  lamb  of  the  goat's,  or  the 
kid  of  the  ewe's,  the  wool  of  the  one  will  be  hard,  and  the  hair  of  the  other  soft,'* 
Giraldus  Camkrensis  Itirterar  Camiria;,l.  I.e.  2.  confirms  this  by  a  notable  example 
which  happened  in  his  tune.  A  sow-pig  by  chance  sucked  a  bracb,  and  when  she 
was  grown  ""'would  miraculously  hunt  all  manner  of  deer,  and  that  as  well,  or 
rather  better,  than  any  ordinary  hound,"     His  conclusion  is,  ""that  men  and  beasts 


any  public  hall  or  city  rea^  to  acixyx  o£  any  eiiuptoy. 

"A  CJiingof  nnod  and  ivires  by  olliecs  played." 
Pollowins  i&e  paste  sa  ihe  pairot,  ihey  statier  out  any. 
thing  in  napoa  of  reward:  olwc^oiouB  parAaitea.  saya 

lo  their  conviction,  anytliing  yoa  plaaae,  not  to  benent 
the  people  hut  to  improie  their  own  (brinnes.    Tbej' 

vord  of  God,  tbst  tliey  may  not  oBtai  their  patroD, 
but  retain  tha  fiiionr  of  the  ireat,  ibe  applaasa  of  tba 
mullitude,  and  tliareby  acquire  richei  fbi  thainaalrai  r 
fbr  tbey  approach  Theology,  noE  tbat  they  may  pertbrm 
n  aacmd  duty,  but  make  i  Ibrtuae :  nor  lo  promoie  the 

Paul  aaya,  nOt  the  Itdngi  which  are  of  Jesui  Chrint.'huE 
wbat  may  ba  their  own :  not  Uia  treBeurs  of  their  Lord, 


Nordnea  tiii9< 


ouly.  It  poB 


snuelvei  and  their  (bllon 

to  thoss  of  humbler  birth  and 


bishopa  txetpted. 
"O  Fonltfe,  Ic 

fbrainioDy;  and.  striking  against  this  rock  of  corrup- 
tion, (bey  do  not  ebear  but  flay  the  fleet-;  and,  wher- 

wreck  of  Ibeir 'reputation,  if  not' of  their  souls  also. 
Hence  it  appears  tbat  this  malady  did  not  flow  IVoia 

thai  ibe  raniim  is  truK  alihouah  apo'fcen  in  Jest-"  be 
fcougbl  first,  therelbie  has  the  best  right  to  sell,"  For 
a  Simon  lac  (that  Imayuae  Iha  phraseology  of  Leo)  has 
1101  leeeivcd  a  favonri  rtnco  ho  has  not  receivea  oue  be 


tbe  means  by  which  themsslTes  obtained  lbs  honour. 
For  he  who  unagines  tbat  they  emerged.fhtm  their  ob- 
eeurrty  through  their  learning,  la  deceived;  indeed, 
nbuerer  supposes  promotion  to  be  the  reward  of  miius, 
erudition,  ojrperiance.  probily.  piety,  and  poB^(which 
fbimerly  wne  the  case,  bnlnow-a-dayele  only  nromlaad) 
1e  evidenlly  deranged.  How  or  when  tbif^  maladycoia- 
menced,  I  shall  not  tbrther  Inquire;  hnt  thim  these  be- 
ginning^, this  accumalation  of  vices,  all  het  oalaniitiei 


and  courtly  flattery,  lest  tlCTmayhe  chaETined  about 
luiury,  base  examples  of  liib,  which  o&nd  Ibe  honeit, 

demic  aqualor,  lEe  mi 

ptouiol^,  and  rrowa     .  , 

tilles,  andpuflBdap  by  his  ni 

ihowH  himself  Id  tbBTulcar.and  by  talsuatalyea 
dieptays  a  apeeleB  of  majeaty.  a  reniarluih'-  --"■ 
letting  down  a  flowing  beard,  decked  in  a 
reaplendent  with  purple,  and  respected  aEto  on  afxuunt 
of  the  splendour  of  hii  honaehold  and  namher  of  hia 


qtlra,  when  in  reality  tbey  » 
1  not  contilbula  f-  -"■ 


guses,  dirils,  little  diiAreDi  tiota  stone.    Meanwhile 

really  learned  men,  e: 

holy  lilt,  men  who  have  endured  th 


nenlly  worll^ 


,  ...  lot  nbeytbeie  diszar^  content  prob^ 

lations.  humUe,  obseure.  uHboueh  en 
needy,  leading  a  prirate  life  witbou 

theircollege  eosnibers,  lying  bid  Ingloriously.  But  I 
am  nnwiilEiigtuetlFtblsainkai^longeror  any  deeper; 
bence  those  teara.  thia  melaneholy  habit  of  the  muses; 
'- (that  ImayBpeakwilhSecellina)is  it  thatreli- 


Ihood  aSjet 


holy,  mi 


"Fnwmiib.S.  Nulla  aistonstilui  poaet,  "UYt. 
].  c  1».  de  morbemni  causis.  Quas  deelinate  licet  aul 
nulla  neesf  si  tale  nlimur.         ^Qtid  semel  est  imbula 

valet  ad  flngendas  cerporis  atgue  snrmi  si  mi  Hindi  nee 
vis  et  natnra  semlnjs,  sic  qnoque  laelis  propfielas. 
Neque  Id  In  bominibus  solum,  eed  in  pecudibuB  ani- 
madvenam.    Xam  si  ovlum  lacte  hredl,  aut  capraruia 

iUis  capilliim  gigni  severlorem.  ^Adultainl^rarum 
peraequntlone  ad  nilraeulum  usque  sagai,  OTam 
animal  qoodlibel  quara  bomo,  ab  ilia  cujua  lacte  niiirl 
tur,  naturam  Eoutrahlt. 
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participate  of  her  naUire  and  conditions  by  whose  milk  they  are  fed."  Phavorinus 
urges  it  farther,  and  demonstrates  it  more  evidently,  that  if  a  nurse  be  ^' "  misshapen, 
unchaste,  dishonest,  impudent,  °"  cruel,  or  the  like,  the  child  that  sucks  upon  her 
breast  will  be  so  too ;"  all  other  affections  of  the  mind  and  diseases  are  almost 
ingrafted,  as  it  were,  and  imprinted  into  the  temperature  of  the  infant,  by  the  nurse's 
milk;  as  pox,  leprosy,  melancholy,  Stc.  Cato  for  some  such  reason  would  make 
his  servants'  children  suck  upon  his  wife's  breast,  because  by  that  means  they  would 
love  him  and  his  the  better,  and  in  all  likelihood  agree  with  them.  A  more  evi- 
dent example  that  the  minds  are  altered  by  milk  cannot  be  given,  than  that  of 
^Dion,  which  he  relates  of'Caligula's  cruelty;  it  could  neither  be  imputed  to  father 
nor  mother,  but  to  his  cruel  nurse  alone,  that  anomted  her  paps  with  blood  still  when 
he  sucked,  which  made  him  such  a  murderer,  and  to  express  her  cruelty  to  a  hair : 
and  that  of  Tiberius,  who  was  a  common  drunkard,  because  his  nurse  was  such  a 
one.  Et  si  dcUrafuerit  ("  one  observes)  infaniulum  delirum  faciei,  if  she  be  a  fool 
or  doll,  the  child  she  nurseth  will  lake  after  her,  or  otherwise  be  misaffected ;  which 
Franciscus  Barbaras  I,  2.  c.  nit.  de  re  iixoriA  proves  at  full,  and  Ant.  Guivarra,  lib.  2. 
de  Marco  ^ureUo  :  the  child  will  surely  participate.  For  bodily  sickness  there  is 
no  donbt  to  be  made.  Titus,  Vespasian's  eon,  was  therefore  sickly,  becavtse  the 
nurse  was  so,  Lampridius.  And  if  we  may  believe  physicians,  many  times  children 
catch  the  pox  from  a  bad  nurse,  Botaldus  cap.  61.  de  he  vener.  Besides  evil  attend- 
ance, negligence,  and  many  gross  inconveniences,  Which  are  incident  to  nurses,  much 
danger  may  so  come  to  the  child.  *For  these  causes  Aristotle  Polit.  lib.  7.  c.  17. 
Phavorinus  and  Marcus  Aurelius  would  not  have  a  child  put  to  nurse  at  all,  but  every 
mother  to  bring  up  her  own,  of  what  condition  soever  she  be  ■,  for  a  sound  and  able 
mother  to  put  out  her  child  to  nurse,  is  naiurce  irUemperies,  so  '^Guatso  calls  it,  'lis 
fit  therefore  she  should  be  nurse  herself;  the  mother  will  be  more  careful,  loving, 
and  attendant,  than  any  servile  woman,  or  such  hired  creatures;  this  all  the  world 
acknowledgeth,  eonvenietttissimum  est  (as  Rod.  i  Castro  de  not.  mvlierum.  lib.  4.  c, 
12.  in  many  words  confesseth)  matrem  ipsam  htctare  infantem,  "  It  is  most  fit  that 
the  mother  should  suckle  her  own  infant" — who  denies  that  it  should  be  so  ? — and 
■which  some  women  most  curiously  observe;  amongst  the  rest,  ^'that  queen  of 
France,  a  Spaniard  by  birth,  that  was  so  precise  and  zealous  in  this  behalf,  that  when 
in  her  absence  a  strange  nurse  had  suckled  ber  child,  she  was  never  quiet  till  she 
had  made  the  infant  vomit  it  up  again.  But  slie  was  too  jealous.  If  it  be  so,  as 
many  times  it  is,  they  must  be  put  forth,  the  mother  be  not  fit  or  well  able  to  be  a 
nurse,  I  would  then  advise  such  mothers,  as  "Plutarch  doth  m  his  book  de  liberis 
educandis,  and  °'S.  Hierom,  li.  3.  epist.  27.  L(zt(&  de  institut.  fil.  Magnimts  part  3. 
Iteg.  sanit.  cap.  7.  and  the  said  Rodericus,  that  they  make  choice  of  a  sound  woman, 
of  a  good  complexion,  honest,  free  from  bodily  diseases,  if  it  be  possible,  all  pas- 
sions and  perturbations  of  the  mind,  as  sorrow,feair,  grief,  ""folly,  melancholy.  For 
such  passions  corrupt  the  luilk,  and  alter  the  tempei*ature  of  the  child,  which  now 
being  ^Udum  et  moUe  lutum,  "a moist  and  soft  clay,"  is  easily  seasoned  and  per- 
verted. And  if  such  a  nurse  may  be  found  out,  that  wiU  be  diligent  and  careful 
withal,  let  Phavorinus  and  M,  Aurelius  plead  how  they  can  against  it,  1  had  rather 
accept  of  her  in  some  cases  than  the  mother  herself,  and  which  Bonacialus  the  phy- 
sycian,  Nic.  Biesius  the  politician,  lib.  4.  de  repub.  cap.  8,  approves, ' "  Some  nurses 
are  much  to  be  preferred  to  some  mothers."  For  why  may  not  the  mother  be 
naught,  a  peevish  drunken  flirt,  a  waspish  choleric  slut,  a  crazed  piece,  a  fool  (as 
many  mothers  are),  unsound  as  soon  as  the  nurse  ?  There  is  more  choice  of  nurses 
than  mothers;  and  therefore  except  the  mother  be  most  virtuous,  staid,  a  woman  of 
excellent  good  parts,  and  of  a  sound  complexion,  I  would  have  all  children  in  such 
cases  committed  to  discreet  strangers.  And  'tis  the  only  way ;  as  by  marriage  they 
are  ingrafted  to  other  families  to  alter  the  breed,  or  if  anything  be  amiss  in  the 
mother,  as  Ludovicus  Mercatus  contends,  Tom  2.  lib.  de  morb.  htsred.  to  prevent 
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diseases  and  fulure  maladies,  to  correct  and  qualify  the  child's  ill-disposed  tempera- 
ture, which  he  had  from  his  paienls  Thi".  is.  an  escelleat  remedy,  if  good  choice 
he  made  of  such  a  nurae. 

SuBSECT.  11. — Education  a  Cause  of  Melancholy. 

Epucation,  of  these  accident'il  causes  of  Melancholy,  may  justly  challenge  the 
next  place,  for  if  a  man  escape  a  had  nuise,  he  may  he  undone  by  evil  bringing  up. 
'Jason  Pratensis  puts  this  of  education  lor  a  principal  cause ;  bad  parents,  step-mo- 
ihers,  tutors,  masters,  teachers,  too  rigoious,  loo  severe,  too  remiss  or  indulgent  on 
the  other  side,  are  often  fountams  and  turtherers  of  this  disease.  Parents  and  such 
as  have  the  tuition  and  oversight  of  children,  offend  many  times  in  tliat  they  are  too 
stern,  always  threatening,  chiding,  brawling,  whipping,  or  striking ;  by  means  of 
which  their  poor  children  are  so  disheartened  and  cowed,  that  they  never  after  have 
any  courage,  a  merry  hour  in  their  lives,  or  take  pleasure  in  anything.  There  is  a 
great  moderation  to  be  had  in  such  things,  as  matters  of  so  great  moment  to  the 
making  or  marring  of  a  child.  Some  fright  their  children  with  beggars,  bugbears, 
and  hobgoblins,  if  they  cry,  or  be  otherwise  nnruly :  but  they  are  much  to  blame  in 
it,  many  times,  saith  Layater,  de  speclrU,  part  1,  cap.  5.  ere  metu  in  morhos  graves 
incidtmt  et  nociu  dormicTiles  clamani,  for  fear  they  fall  into  many  diseases,  and  cry 
ont  in  their  sleep,  and  are  much  the  worse  for  it  all  their  lives  :  these  things  ought 
not  at  all,  or  to  be  sparingly  done,  and  upon  just  occasion.  Tyrannical,  impatient, 
hair-brain  schoolmasters,  aridi  maestri,  so  '  Fabius  terms  them,  -Ajaces  jiagelliferi, 
are  in  this  kind  as  bad  as  hangmen  and  executioners,  they  make  many  children 
endure  a  martyrdom  all  the  while  they  are  at  school,  with  bad  diet,  if  they  board  in 
their  houses,  too  much  severity  and  ill-usage,  they  quite  pervert  their  temperature  of 
body  and  mind  r  still  chiding,  railing,  frowning,  lashing,  tasking,  keeping,  that  they 
Bxefracti  animis,  moped  many  times,  weary  of  their  lives, '  nimia  seoeritale  dejiciunf. 
et  desperant,  and  think  no  slavery  in  the  world  (as  once  I  did  myself)  lilfe  to  that 
of  a  grammar  scholar.  Prmceptorum  itwptiis  discruciantur  ing-eniayaeroriMJi,*  saith 
Erasmus,  they  tremble  at  his  voice,  looks,  coming  in.  St.  Austin,  in  the  first  book 
of  his  confess,  et  4  ca.  calls  this  schooling  meJiculosam  necessitatem,  and  elsewhere 
a  mattjTiJom,  and  confesseth  of  himself^  how  cruelly  he  was  tortured  in  mind  for 
learning  Greek,  nulla  verba  notieram,  et  sceeis  ierroribus  etpmnis,  nt  nbssem,  instor 
haiur  miM  vehementer,  I  know  nothing,  and  with  cruel  terrors  and  pimishment  1  was 
daily  compelled.  'Beza  complains  in  like  case  of  a  rigorous  schoolmaster  in  Paris, 
that  made  him  by  his  continual  thunder  and  threats  once  in  a  mind  to  drown  him- 
self, had  he  not  met  by  the  way  with  an  uncle  of  his  that  vindicated  him  from  that 
misery  for  the  time,  by  taking  him  to  his  house.  Trincavellius,  lib.  1.  consil.  16. 
had  a  patient  nineteen  years  of  age,  extremely  melancholy,  oh  nimium  studium,  Tar- 
vUii  et  prceceptorii  mtwas,  by  reason  of  overmuch  study,  and  his  'tutor's  threats. 
Many  masters  are  hard-hearted,  and  bitter  to  their  servants,  and  by  that  means  do  so 
deject,  with  terrible  speeches  and  hard. usage  so  crucify  them,  that  they  become  des- 
perate, and  can  never  be  recalled. 

Others  again,  in  that  opposite  extreme,  do  as  great  harm  by  their  too  much  remiss- 
ness, they  give  them  no  bringing  up,  no  calliag  to  busy  themselves  about,  or  to  live 
in,  teach  them  no  trade,  or  set  them  in  any  good  course  ;  by  means  of  which  their 
servants,  children,  scholars,  are  carried  away  with  that  stream  of  drunkenness,  idle- 
ness, gaming,  and  many  such  irregular  courses,  that  in  tlie  end  they  i-ue  it,  curse 
their  parents,  and  mischief  themselves.  Too  much  indulgence  canseth  the  like, 
^mepta  patris  lenitas  et  facililas  prava,  when  as  Mitio-like,  with  too  much  liberty 
and  too  great  allowance,  they  feed  their  children's  Immours,  let  them  revel,  wench, 
riot,  swagger,  and  do  what  they  will  themselves,  and  then  punish  them  with  a  noise 
of  n     ■  * 


1 "  Tbe  pupil's  facnUtes  ai 
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eo  told  him,  ft*  ilium  corrumpi  sinJa,  yoitr  lenity  will  be  his  undoing, 
deor  jam  diem  illiwi,  quum  Mc  egens  frofugiet  altquo  milUalvm,  I  fore- 
So  parents  often  err,  many  fond  mothers  especially,  doat  so  much  upon 
their  children,  like  "  .Slsop's  ape,  till  in  the  end  they  crash  them  to  death,  Corporum 
nuirices  animarum  naoerc<s^  pampering  np  their  bodies  to  the  undoing  of  their  souls : 
they  will  not  let  them  be  "  corrected  or  controlled,  bwt  etill  soothed  up  in  everything 
they  do,  that  in  conclusion  "  they  bring  sorrow,  shame,  heaviness  to  their  parents 
(EccJus  cap.  XXX.  8,  9),  become  wanton,  stubborn,  wilful,  and  disobedient ;  nide, 
unlaughl,  headstrong,  incorrigible,  and  graceless;"  "they  love  them  so  foolishly," 
saith  '  Cardan,  "  that  they  rather  seem  to  hate  them,  bringing  them  not  up  to  virtue 
but  injuiy,  not  to  learning  but  to  riot,  not  to  sober  life  and  conversation,  but  to  all 
pleasure  and  licentious  behaviour."  Who  is  he  of  so  little  experience  that  knows 
not  this  of  Fabius  to  be  true?  ""Education  is  another  nature,  altering  the  mind 
and  wdl,  and  I  would  to  God  (saith  he)  we  ourselves  did  not  spoil  our  children's 
manners,  by  our  overmuch  cockering  and  nice  education,  and  weaken  the  strength 
of  then  bodies  and  minds,  that  causeth  custom,  custom  nature,"  &.c.  For  these 
causes  Plutarch  in  his  book  dc  lib.  educ.  and  Hierom.  epist.  lib.  1.  episl.  17.  to  Lata 
d  tnsUluf.fili<e,  gives  a  most  especial  charge  to  all  parents,  and  many  good  cautions 
about  bringing  up  of  children,  that  they  be  not  committed  to  indiscreet,  passionate, 
bedlam  tutors,  light,  giddy-headed,  or  covetous  persons,  and  spare  for  no  cost,  that 
they  may  be  well  nurtured  and  taught,  it  being  a  matter  of  so  great  consequence. 
I'ot-snclifterents  as  do  otherwise,  Plutarch  esteems  of  them  ""that  ave  more  careful 
of  their  shoes  than  of  their  feel,"  that  rate  their  wealth  above  theii-  children.  4id 
he,  saith  "  Cardan,  "  that  leaves  his  son  to  a  covetous  schoolmaster  to  be  informed, 
or  fo  a  close  Abbey  to  fest  and  learn  wisdom  togetlier,  doth  no  other,  than  that  he 
be  a  learned  fool,  or  a  sickly  wise  man." 


Sub  SI 


?.  III. —  Terrors  and  Affrights,  Causes  of  Melancholy. 


TrLLY,  in  the  fourth  of  his  Tusculans,  distinguishes  these  terrors  which  arise 
from  the  apprehension  of  some  terrible  object  heard  or  seen,  from  other  fears,  and  so 
doth  Patritius  lib.  5.  2Yi,  4.  de  regis  insliiui.  Of  all  fears  they  are  most  pernicious 
and  violent,  and  so  suddenly  alter  the  whole  temperature  of  the  body,  move  the  soul 
and  spirits,  strike  such  a  deep  impression,  that  the  parties  can  never  be  recovered, 
causingmore  grievous  and  fiercer  melancholy,  as  Felix  Plater,  c,  3.  tie  mewtis  alienat." 
speaks  out  of  his  experience,  than  any  inward  cause  whatsoever :  "  and  imprints 
itself  so  foi-cib!y  in  the  spirits,  brain,  humours,  that  if  all  the  mass  of  blood  were  let 
out  of  the  body,  it  ctaild  hardly  be  extracted.  This  horrible  kind  of  melancholy 
(for  so  he  terms  it)  had  been  often  brought  before  him,  and  troubles  and  affrights 
commonly  men  and  wonien,  young  and  old  of  all  sorts."  •*  Hercules  de  Saxonia 
calls  this  kind  of  melancholy  (fl5  agitaiione  spiritmim)  by  a  peculiar  name,  it  comes 
from  the  a^tation,  motion,  contraction,  dilatation  of  spirits,  not  from  any  distempei^ 
ature  of  humours,  and  produceth  strong  effecla.    This  terror  is  most  usually  caused, 
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as  "  Plutarch  will  have,  "  from  some  iminineiit  danger,  when  a  terrible  object  is  at 
hand,"  heard,  seen,  or  conceived,  '■" "  truly  appearing,  or  in  a  '"  dream :"  and  many 
times  the  more  sudden  the  accident,  it  is  the  more  violent. 

"■■eiallErtnrnniniis,  etcorallnnitumsBlil,^         I     "T 


Atthemedoriis  the  grammarian  lost  his  wits  by  the  unexpected  sight  of  a  crocodile, 
Laurentius  l.demelan.  ''The  massacre  at  Lyons,  1573,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  ]X., 
was  so  terrible  and  fearful,  that  many  ran  mad,  some  died,  great-bellied  women  were 
bronghf  to  bed  before  their  time,  generally  all  afirighted  aghast.  Many  lose  their 
wits  ''"by  the  sudden  sight  of  some  spectrum  or  devil,  a  thing  very  common  in  all 
ages,"  saith  LavateryflT-f  1.  cap.  9.  as  Orestes  did  at  the  sight  of  the  Furies,  which 
appeared  to  him  in  black  (as  ^  Pausanias  records).  The  Greeks  call  them  fufix<i>^x"^' 
which  so  terrify  their  souls,  or  if  they  be  but  affrighted  by  some  counterfeit  devils 


as  children  in  the  dark  conceive  hobgoblins,  and  are  so  afraid,  they  are  the  worse  for 
it  all  their  lives.  Some  hy  sudden  fires,  earthquakes,  inundations,  or  any  sucJi  dismal 
objects :  Themison  the  physician  fell  into  a  hydrophobia,  by  seeing  one  sick  of  that 
disease  :  (^JOioscorides  I.  6.  c.  33.)  or  by  the  sight  of  a  monster,  a  carcase,  they  are 
disquieted  many  months  following,  and  cannot  endure  the  room  where  a  corpse  hath 
been,  for  a  world  would  not  be  alone  wiih  a  dead  man,  or  lie  in  that  bed  manyyears 
after  in  which  a  man  hatli  died.  At  ''Basil  many  little  children  in  the  spring-tune 
went  to  gather  flowers  in  a  meadow  at  the  town's  end,  where  a  malefector  hung  in 
gibbets ;  all  gazing  at  it,  one  by  chance  flung  a  stone,  and  made  it  stir,  by  which 
accident,  the  children  affrighted  ran  away ;  one  slower  tlian  the  rest,  looking  back, 
and  seeing  the  stirred  carcase  wag  towards  her,  cried  out  it  came  afier,  and  was  so 
terribly  aflrighted,  that  for  many  days  she  could  not  rest,  eat,  or  sleep,  she  could  not 
be  pacified,  but  melancholy,  died,  "^In  the  same  town  another  child,  beyond  the 
Khine,  saw  a  grave  opened,  and  upon  the  sight  of  a  carcase,  was  so  troubled  in  mind 
that  she  could  not  be  comforted;  but  a  little  after  departed,  and  was  burled  by  it. 
Platems  obseroat.  1. 1,  a  gentlewoman  of  the  same  city  saw  a  fat  hog  cut  up,  when 
the  entrails  were  opened,  and  a  noisome  savour  offended  her  nose,  she  much  mis- 
liked,  and  would  not  longer  abide :  a  physician  in  presence,  told  her,  as  that  hog,  so 
was  she,  full  of  filthy  excrements,  and  aggravated  the  matter  by  some  other  loath- 
some instances,  insomuch,  this  nice  gentlewoman  apprehended  it  so  deeply,  that  she 
fell  forthwith  a-vomiting,  was  so  mightily  distempered  in  mind  and  body,  that  with 
all  his  art  and  persuasions,  for  .some  months  after,  he  could  not  restore  her  to  her- 
self again,  she  could  not  forget  it,  or  remove  the  object  out  of  her  sight,  Idem. 
Many  cannot  endure  to  see  a  wound  opened,  but  they  are  offended :  a  man  executed, 
or  labour  of  any  fearful  disease,  as  possession,  apoplexies,  one  bewitched;  ™ocif 
tliey  read  by  chance  of  some  terrible  thing,  the  symptoms  alone  of  such  a  disease, 
or  tliat  which  they  dislike,  they  are  instantly  troubled  in  mind,  aghast,  ready  to  apply 
it  to  themselves,  they  are  as  much  disquieted  as  if  they  had  seen  it,  or  were  so 
aifected  themselves.  Hecaias  sibi  videntur  somniare,  they  dream  and  continually 
think  of  it.  As  lamentable  effects  axe  caused  by  snch  terrible  objects  heard,  read,  or 
seen,  audUus  mas^imos  nu>lMs  in  corpore  faeit,  as  "^  Plutarch  holds,  no  sense  makes 
greater  alteration  of  body  and  mind :  sudden  speech  sometimes,  unexpected  news, 
be  they  good  or  bad,  pravisa  minus  oratio,  will  move  as  much,  ammum  obruere,  et 
de  sede  sud  dejlcere,  as  a  "  philosopher  observes,  will  take  away  our  sleep  and  appe- 
tite, disturb  and  quite  overturn  us.  Let  them  bear  witness  that  have  heard  those 
tragical  alarms,  outcries,  hideous  noises,  which  are  many  times  suddenly  heard  in 
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the  dead  of  the  night  by  irruption  of  enemies  and  accidental  fires,  &.e.,  those  ^  panic 
fears,  which  often  drive  men  out  of  their  wits,  bereave  them  of  sense,  understanding 
and  all,  some  for  a  time,  some  for  their  whole  lives,  they  never  recover  it.  The 
''Midianitea  were  so  afll'igJited  by  Gideon's  soldiers,  they  breaking  but  every  one  a 
pitcher;  and  "Hannibal's  army  by  sunh  a  panic  fear  was  discomfited  at  the  walls  of 
Home.  Augusta  Livia  hearing  a  few  tragical  verses  recited  out  of  Virgil,  Tu  Mar- 
cellus  eris,  Sfc,  fell  down  dead  in  a  swoon.  Edinus  kiag  of  Denmark,  by  a  sudden 
sound  which  he  heard,  ^"  was  turned  into  fury  with  afi  his  men,"  Cranzius,  I.  6, 
Dan.  hist,  et  Alexander  ab  JUexandro  I.  3.  c.  5.  Amatus  Lusilanus  had  a  patient, 
that  by  reason  of  bad  tidings  became  epilepticus,  cen.3.  cura  00,  Cardan  subtil.l.  18, 
saw  one  that  lost  his  wits  by  mistaking  of  an  echo.  If  one  sense  alone  can  cause 
such  violent  commotions  of  the  mind,  what  may  we  think  when  hearing,  sight,  and 
those  other  senses  are  all  troubled  at  once  ?  as  by  some  earthquakes,  thunder,  light- 
ning, tempests,  &c.  At  Bologna  in  Italy,  Anno  1504,  there  was  such  a  fearful  earlft- 
qusdte  about  eleven  o'clock  in  the  night  (as  ^Beroaldus  in  his  book  de  term  fnoiM,hath 
commended  to  posterity)  that  all  the  city  trem.bled,  the  people  thought  the  world  was 
at  an  end,  actum  de  mortalibus,  such  a  fearful  noise,  it  made  such  a  detestable  smell, 
the  inhabitants  were  infinitely  affiighted,  and  some  ran  mad.  ^udi  rem  atroccm,  et 
annalibus  memorandam  (mme  author  adds),  hear  a  strange  story,  and  worthy  to  be 
chronicled :  I  had  a  servant  at  the  same  time  called  Fulco  Argelanus,  a  bold  and 
proper  man,  so  grievously  terrified  with  it,  that  he  ^  was  first  melancholy,  after  doted, 
at  last  mad,  and  made  away  himself.  At  ^  Fuscinum  in  Japona  "  there  was  such  an 
earthquake,  and  darkness  on  a  sudden,  that  many  men  were  offended  with  headache, 
many  overwhelmed  with  sorrow  and  melancholy.  At  Meacuin  whole  streets  and 
goodly  palaces  were  overturned  at  the  same  time,  and  there  was  such  a  hideous  noise 
withal,  like  thunder,  and  filthy  smell,  that  their  hair  stared  for  fear,  and  their  hearts 
quaked,  men  and  beasts  were  incredibly  terrified.  In  Sacai,  another  city,  the  same 
earthquake  was  so  terrible  unto  them,  that  many  were  bereft  of  their  senses ;  and 
others  by  that  horrible  spectacle  so  much  amazed,  that  they  knew  not  what  they 
did."  Blasius  a  christian,  the  reporter  of  the  news,  was  so  afirighted  for  his  part, 
that  though  it  were  two  months  after,  he  was  scarce  his  own  man,  neither  could  he 
drive  the  remembrance  of  it  out  of  his  mind.  Many  times,  some  yeai's  following, 
they  will  tremble  afresh  at  the  "remembrance  or  conceit  of  such  a  terrible  object, 
even  all  their  lives  long,  if  mention  be  made  of  it.  Comelins  Agrippa  relates  out 
of  Gulielmus  Pariaiensis,  a  story  of  one,  that  after  a  distasteful  purge  which  a  phy- 
sician had  prescribed  unto  him,  was  so  much  moved,  '" "  that  at  the  very  sight  of 
physic  he  would  be  distempered,"  though  he  never  so  mnch  as  smelled  to  it,  the  box 
of  physic  long  after  would  give  him  a  purge;  nay,  the  very  remembrance  of  it  did 
efiect  it ;  *' "  like  travellers  and  seamen,"  saith  Plutarcii,  "  that  when  they  have  been 
sanded,  or  dashed  on  a  rock,  for  ever  after  fear  not  that  mischance  only,  but  all  such 
dangers  whatsoever." 

SuBSECT.  IV. — Scoffs,  Calumnies,  Jntl^rJestSyliow  tliey  cause  Melancholy. 
It  is  an  old  saying,  '"'A  blow  with  a  word  strikes  deeper  than  a  blow  with  a 
sword :"  and  'many  men  are  as  much  galled  with  a  calumny,  a  scurrilous  and  bitter 
jest,  a  libel,  a  pasquil,  satire,  apologue,  epigram,  stage-play  or  the  like,  as  with  any 
misfortune  whatsoever.  Princes  and  potentates,  that  are  otherwise  happy,  and  have 
all  at  command,  secure  and  free,  qmbus  potentia  sceleris  impunUatem  fecit,  are  griev- 
ously vexed  with  these  pasquillmg  libels,  and  satires:  they  fear  a  railing  *■  Aretine. 
more  than  an  enemy  in  the  field,  which  made  most  princes  of  his  time  (as  some 
relate)  "  allow  him  a  liberal  pension,  that  he  should  not  lax  them  in  his  satires."  *' 
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The  Gods  had  their  Momua,  Homer  his  Zoilus,  Achilles  his  Thersites,  Philip  his 
Demades :  the  Cfesars  themselves  in  Rome  were  commonly  taunted.  There  was 
never  wanting  a  Petroniua,  a  Lucian  in  those  times,  nor  will  be  a  Eabelaia,  an 
Euphormio,  a  Boccalinua  in  ours.  Admn  the  sixth  pope  '^was  so  highly  offended, 
and  grievously  vexed  with  Pasqiiillers  at  Rome,  he  gave  command  that  his  statue 
should  be  demolished  and  burned,  the  ashes  flung  into  the  river  Tiber,  and  had  done 
it  forthwith,  had  not  Ludovicus  Suessanus,  a  facele  companion,  dissuaded  him  to  the 
contrary,  by  telling  him,  that  Pasquil's  ashes  would  turn  to  frogs  in  the  bottom  of 
the  river,  and  croak  worse  and  louder  than  before, — genus  irntalnle  valum,  and 
therefore  *° Socrates  in  Plato  adviseth  all  his  fciends,  "that  respect  their  credits,  to 
stand  in  awe  of  poets,  for  they  are  terrible  fellows,  can  praise  and  dispraise  as  tliey 
see  cause."  ITmc  quam  sit  calamus  savior  ense  patet.  The  prophet  David  com- 
plains, Psalm  cxxiii.  4.  "  that  his  soul  was  full  of  the  mocking  of  the  wealthy,  and 
of  the  dospitefulness  of  the  proud,"  and  Psalm  Iv.  4.  "for  the  voice  of  Vlie  wicked, 
&c.,  and  their  hate :  his  heart  trembled  witliin  him,  and  the  terrors  of  death  came 
upon  him ;  fear  and  horrible  fear,"  &,c.,  and  Psal.  Ixix.  20.  "  Rebuke  hath  broken 
my  heart,  and  I  am  full  of  heaviness."  Who  hath  not  lilte  cause  to  complain,  and 
is  not  so  troubled,  that  shall  fidl  into  the  mouths  of  such  men  ?  for  many  are  of  so 
"petulant  a  spleen;  and  have  that  figure  Sarcasmus  so  often  in  their  mouths,  so 
bitter,  so  foolish,  as  "Baltasar  Castilio  notes  of  them,  that  "they  cannot  speak,  hul 
they  must  bite ;"  they  had  rather  lose  a  friend  than  a  jest ;  and  what  company  soever 
they  come  in,  diey  will  be  scofSng,  insulting  over  their  inferiors,  especially  over  such 
as  any  way  depend  upon  them,  humouring,  misusing,  or  putting  gulieries  on  some 
or  other  till  tiiey  have  made  by  their  humouring  or  gulling  *°ea,'  stulio  iiwamwi,  a 
mope  or  a  noddy,  and  all  to  make  themselves  merry : 

Friend.'!,  neuteia,  enemies,  all  are  as  one,  to  make  a  fool  a  madman,  is  their  sjiort, 
and  tliey  have  no  greater  felicity  than  to  scoff  and  deride  others;  they  must  sacrifice 
to  the  god  of  laughter,  with  them  in  "Apuleius,  once  a  day,  or  else  they  shall  be 
melancholy  themselves;  they  care  not  how  they  grind  and  misuse  others,  so  they 
may  exhilarate  their  own  persons.  Their  wits  indeed  serve  them  to  tliat  sole  pur- 
pose, to  make  sport,  to  break  a  scurrile  jest,  which  is  levissimus  ingeniifrucins,  the 
froth  of  wit,  as  ^  Tully  holds,  and  for  this  they  are  often  applauded,  in  all  other  dis- 
course, dry,  barren,  straminious,  dull  and  heavy,  here  lies  their  genius,  in  this  they 
alone  excel,  please  themselves  and  others,  Leo  Decimus,  that  scoffing  pope,  as 
Jovius  hath  registered  in  the  Fourth  book  of  his  life,  took  an  extraordinary  delight  in 
humouring  of  silly  fellows,  and  to  put  gulieries  upon  them,  ^by  commending  some, 
persuading  others  to  this  or  that :  he  made  ex  stolidis  stullissimos,  et  maxime  ridicalos^ 
ex  stuUis  insanos  ;  sod.  fellows,  stack  noddies ;  and  such  as  were  foolish,  quite  mad 
before  he  lefi  them.  One  memorable  example  he  recites  there,  of  Tarascomus  of 
Parma,  a  musician  that  was  so  humoured  by  Leo  Decimus,  and  Bibiena  his  second 
in  this  business,  that  he  thought  himself  to  be  a  man  of  most  excellent  skill,  (who 
was  indeed  a  ninny)  they  ""made  him  set  foolish  songs,  and  invent  new  ridiculous 
precepts,  which  they  did  highly  commend,"  as  to  lie  his  arm  that  played  on  the  lute, 
to  make  him  strike  a  sweeter  stroke,  ^"  and  to  pull  down  the  Arras  hangings,  because 
the  voice  would  be  clearer,  by  reason  of  the  reverberation  of  the  wall."  In  the  like 
manner  they  persuaded  one  Baraballius  of  Caieta,  that  he  was  as  good  a  poet  as 
Petrarch;  would  have  him  to  be  made  a  laureate  poet,  and  invite  all  his  friends  to 
nis  instalment;  and  had  so  possessed  the  poor  man  with  a  conceit  of  his  excellent 
poetry,  that  when  some  of  his  more  discreet  friends  told  him  of  his  folly,  he  was 
very  angry  with  them,  and  said  "  "  they  envied  his  honour,  and  prosperity :"  it  was 
strange  (saith  Jovius)  to  see  an  old  man  of  60  years,  a  venerable  and  grave  old  man, 
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so  gulled.  But  wlmt  cannot  such  scoffers  do,  especially  if  they  find  a  soft  creature, 
on  whom  they  may  work?  nay,  to  say  truth,  who  is  so  wise,  or  so  discreet,  that 
may  not  he  humoured  in  t!iis  kind,  eapecially  if  some  excellent  wila  sliall  set  upon 
him;  he  that  mads  others,  if  he  were  so  humoured,  would  be  as  mad  himself,  as 
much  grieved  and  tormented;  he  might  cry  with  him  in  the  comedy,  Prok  Jupiter, 
tu  homo  me  adigas  ad  insaniam.  For  all  is  in  these  things  as  they  are  taken ;  if  he 
be  a  silly  soul,  and  do  not  perceive  it,  'lis  well,  he  may  haply  make  others  sport,  and 
be  no  whit  troubled  himself;  but  if  he  be  apprehensive  of  his  folly,  and  take  it  to 
heart,  then  it  torments  him  worse  than  any  lash  ;  a  bitter  jest,  a  slander,  a  calumny, 
pierceth  deeper  than  any  loss,  danger,  bodily  pain,  or  injuiy  whatsoever;  levlter  enim 
volat,  (it  flies  swiftly)  as  Bernard  of  an  arrow,  sed  graviler  vulnarat,  (but  wounds 
deeply),  especially  if  it  shall  proceed  from  a  virulent  tongue,  "  it  cuts  (sailh  David) 
like  a  two-edged  sword.  They  shoot  bitter  words  as  arrows,"  Psal.  Ixiv.  5.  "And 
they  smole  with  their  tongues,"  Jer.  xviii.  18,  and  that  so  hard,  that  they  leave  an 
incurable  wound  behind  them.  Many  men  are  undone  by  this  means,  moped,  and 
so  dejected,  that  they  are  never  to  be  recovered;  and  of  all  other  men  living,  those 
which  are  actually  melancholy,  or  inclined  to  it,  are  most  sensible,  (as  being  suspi- 
cious, choleric,  lapt  to  mistake)  and  impatient  of  an  injury  in  that  kind ;  they  aggra- 
vate, and  so  meditate  continually  of  it,  that  it  is  a  perpetual  corrosive,  not  to  be 
removed,  till  time  wear  it  out.  Although  .they  peradventure  that  so  scoff,  do  it  alone 
in  mirth  and  merriment,  and  hold  it  optimum  aUenSfiui  insawA,  an  excellent  thing 
to  enjoy  another  man's  madness ;  yet  they  must  know,  that  it  is  a  mortal  sin  (as 
°'  Thomas  holds)  and  as  the  prophet  '^  David  denounce^!,  "  they  that  use  it,  shall 
never  dwell  in  God's  tabernacle." 

Such'  scurrilous  jests,  flouts,  and  sarcasms,  therefore,  ought  not  at  all  to  be  used ; 
especially  to  our  betters,  to  those  that  are  in  misery,  or  any  way  distressed ;  for  to 
such,  cerumTiarum  incremeTtta  sunt,  they  multiply  grief,  and  as  '^  he  perceived.  In  mul- 
tis  pudor,  in  multis  iracmidia,  ^c,  many  are  ashamed,  many  vexed,  angered,  and  there 
is  no  greater  cause  or  furtherer  of  melancholy.  Martin  Cromerus,  in  the  Sixth  book 
of  his  history,  hath  a  pretty  story  to  this  purpose,  of  XJladislaus,  the  second  king  of 
Poland,  and  Peter  Dunnius,  earl  of  Shrine ;  they  had  been  hunting  late,  and  were 
enforced  to  lodge  in  a  poor  cottage.  When  they  went  to  bed,  Uladislaus  told  the 
earl  in  jest,  that  his  wife  lay  softer  with  the  abbot  of  Shrine;  he  not  able  to  contain, 
replied,  El  ina  cum  Sabesso,  and  yours  with  Dabessus,  a  gallant  young  gentleman 
in  the  court,  whom  Christina  the  queen  loved.  Teiigit  id  dictum,  Principis  animum, 
these  words  of  his  so  galled  the  prince,  that  he  was  long  after  tristis  et  eogitahmdus, 
very  safl  and  melancholy  for  many  months ;  but  they  were  the  earl's  utter  undoing : 
for  when  Christina  heard  of  it,  she  persecuted  him  to  death.  Sophia  the  empress, 
Justinian's  wife,  broke  a  bitter  jest  upon  Narsetes  the  eunuch,  a  famous  captain  then 
disquieted  for  an  overthrow  which  he  lately  had :  that  he  was  fitter  for  a  distaff  and 
to  keep  women  company,  than  to  wield  a  sword,  or  to  be  general  of  an  army:  hut 
it  cost  her' dear,  for  he  so  far  distasted  it,  that  he  went  forthwith  to  the  adverse  part, 
much  troubled  in  his  thoughts,  caused  the  Lombards  to  rebel,  and  thence  procured- 
many  miseries  to  the  common  weal  tli.  Tiberius  the  emperor  withheld  a  legacy  from 
the  people  of  Rome,  which  his  predecessor  Augustus  had  lately  given,  and  perceiv- 
ing a  fellow  ronnd  a  dead  corse  in  the  ear,  would  needs  know  wherefore  he  did  so; 
the  fellow  replied,  that  he  wished  the  departed  soul  to  siginfy  to  Augustus,  the  com- 
mons of  Rome  were  yet  unpaid :  for  this  bitter  jest  the  emperor  caused  Jiim  forth- 
with to  be  slain,  and  carry  the  news  himself.  For  this  reason,  all  those  that  other- 
wise approve  of  jestB  in  some  cases,  and  faceie  companions,  (as  who  doth  not  ?)  let 
them  laugh  and  be  merry,  mmpaniur  et  ilia  Codro,  'tis  laudable  and  fit,  those  yet 
will  by  no  means  admit  them  in  their  companies,  that  are  any  way  inclined  to  this 
malady:  nonjocandam  cum  Us  qui  miseri sunt,  et  arumnosi, no  jestiug  v/iih  a  discon- 
tented person.  '.Tis  Castillo's  caveat,  *  Jo.  Pontanus,  and  °'Galaleus,  and  every  good 
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Comitas  is  a  virtue  between  rusticity  and  scurrility,  two  extremes,  as  afiability  is 
between  flattery  and  contention,  it  mijst  not  exceed ;  but  be  still  accompanied  with 
that  '^o^ha^ia  oi  innocency,  yute  nemird  nocet,  omnem  injurm  ohlalionem  ablwrrens, 
hurts  no  man,  abJiors  all  offer  of  injury.  Though  a  man  be  liable  to  such  a  jesl  or 
obloquy,  have  been  overseen,  or  committed  a  foul  fact,  yet  it  is  no  good  manners  or 
humanity,  to  upbraid,  to  hit  tiim  ia  the  teeth  with  his  o^nce,  or  to  scoff  at  such  a 
one ;  tis  an  old  axiom,  ^rpis  in  reum  omnis  exproh-aCio."  I  speak  not  of  such  as 
generally  tax  vice,  Barclay,  Gentilis,  Erasmus,  Agrippa,  Fishcanus,  &.C.,  the  Varron- 
ists  and  Luciatts  of  our  time,  satirists,  epigrammists,  comedians,  apologists,  kc,  but 
such  as  personate,  rail,  scoff,  calumniate,  perstringe  by  name,  or  in  presence  offend ; 


Tis  horse-play  this,  and  those  jests  (as  he  '^saith)  "are  no  better  than  injuries," 
biting  jests,  mordentes  et  aeuleati,  they  are  poisoned  jests,  leave  a  sting  behind  them, 
and  ought  not  to  be  used. 


If  these  rules  could  be  kept,  we  should  have  much  more  ease  and  quietness  than  we 
have,  less  melancholy;  whereas  on  the  contrary,  we  study  to  misuse  each  other,  how 
to  sting  and  gall,  like  two  fighting  boors,  bending  ail  our  force  and  wit,  friends,  for- 
tune, to  crucify  ^'  one  another's  souls ;  by  means  of  which,  there  is  little  content  and 
charity,  much  virulency,  hatred,  malice,  and  disquietness  among  us. 

SuBSECT.  V. — Loss  of  Liherty,  Servitude,  Imprisonment,  IwtD  they  cause  Melancholy. 

To  this  catalogue  of  causes,  1  may  well  annex  ioss  of  liberty,  servitude,  or  impri- 
sonment, which  to  some  persons  is  as  gi'eat  a  torture  as  any  of  the  rest.  Though  tliey 
have  all  things  convenient,  sumptuous  houses  to  tlieir  use,  &ir  walks  and  gardens, 
delicious  bowers,  galleries,  good  fare  and  diet,  and  all  things  correspondent,  yet  they 
are  not  content,  because  they  ai'e  confined,  may  not  come  and  go  at  their  pleasure, 
have  and  do  what  they  will,  but  Jive  ^^aliend  guadrd,  at  another  man's  table  and 
command.  As  it  is  "  in  meals  so  it  is  in  all  other  things,  places,  societies,  sports ; 
let  them  be  never  so  pleasant,  commodious,  wholesome,  so  good ;  yet  mnnmm  rerum 
est  saiietas,  there  is  a  loathing  satiety  of  all  things.  The  children  of  Israel  were 
tired  with  manna,  it  is  irksome  to  them  so  to  live,  as  to  a  bird  ia  his  cage,  or  a  dog 
in  his  kennel,  they  are  weary  of  it.  They  are  happy,  it  is  true,  and  have  all  things, 
to  another  man's  judgment,  that  heart  can  wish,  or  that  they  themselves  can  desire, 
bona  si  sna  ndrint:  yet  ihey  loathe  it,  and  are  tired  with  ■tfie  present :  Est  natura 
hominum  wmitatis  avida ;  men's  nature  is  still  desirous  of  news,  variety,  delights ; 
and  our  wandering  affections  are  so  irregular  in  this  kind,  that  they  must  change, 
though  it  must  be  to  the  worst.  Bachelors  must  be  married,  and  married  men  would 
be  bachelors ;  they  do  not  love  their  own  wives,  though  otherwise  fiiir,  wise,  vir- 
tuous, and  well  qualified,  because  they  are  theirs ;  our  present  estate  is  still  the 
worst,  we  cannot  endure  one  course  of  life  long,  ei  quod  Tuodd  vooerat,  odit,  one 
calling  long,  esse  in  konore  juvtU,  mon  dispUcet ;  one  place  long,  ™  Romm  Tlhur  amo^ 
t)entosu$  Tyhure  Romam,  that  which  we  earnestly  sought,  we  now  contemn.  Hoc 
quosdam  agit  ad  mortem,  (aaith  "  Seneca)  gudd  propodta  sape  mutando  in  eadem 
reuoZciMjiHT,  et  mm  relinquunt  novitali  locant :  Fastidio  e<spit  esse  vita,  et  ipsus  munr- 
dus,etsubit  illudrapidissimarum deliciarum,Qtwusg»ie  eadem?  this  alone  kills  many 
a.  man,  that  they  are  tied  to  the  same  still,  as  a  horse  in  a  mill,  a  dog  in  a  wheel, 
they  nm  round,  without  alteration  or  news,  their  life  groweth  odious,  the  world 
loathsome,  and  that  which  crosseth  their  furious  delights,  what  ?  still  the  same  ? 
Marcus  Anrelius  and  Solomon,  that  had  experience  of  all  worldly  delights  and  plea- 
sure, confessed  as  much  of  themselves ;  what  they  most  desired,  was  tedious  at 
last,  and  that  their  lust  could  never  be  satisfied,  all  vras  vanity  and  Miction  of  mind. 
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Now  if  it  be  death  itself,  another  hell,  to  be  glutted  with  one  kind  of  sport,  dieted 
with  one  dish,  tied  to  one  place;  though  they  have  all  things  otherwise  as  they  can 
desire,  and  are  in  heaven  to  another  man's  opinion,  what  misery  and  discontent  shall 
they  have,  that  live  in  slavery,  or  in  prison  itself?  Quod  tristius  morte,  it 
viomdum,  as  Hennolaus  told  Alexander  in  '"  Curtius,  worse  than  death  is 
'''hoc  animo  scUo  onmes  fortes,  ut  mortem  seroUuti  anteponatit,  Ml  brave  men  at  arms 
(Tully  holds)  are  so  affected.  ''^Equidem  ego  is  sum,  qui  servituiem.  extremum  omr 
nium  inaloTvm  esse  arhitror :  I  am  he  (saith  Boterus)  that  account  servitude  the 
exti'emity  of  misery.  And  what  calamity  do  they  endure,  that  live  with  those  hard 
lasltmasters,  in  gold  mines  (lilte  those  30,000  ™  Indian  slaves  at  Potosi,  in  Peru),  tin- 
iniues,  lead-mines,  stone-quan'ies,  coal-pits,  like  so  many  mouldwarps  under  ground, 
condemned  to  the  galleys,  to  perpetual  drudgery,  hunger,  thiist,  and  stripes,  without 
all  hope  of  delivery  P  How  are  those  women  in  Turkey  afficted,  that  most  part  of 
the  year  come  not  abroad;  those  Italian  and  Spanish  dames,  Chat  are  mewed  up  like 
hawks,  and  locked  up  by  4eir  jealous  husbands  ?  how  tedious  is  it  to  them  that  live 
in  stoves  and  caves  half  a  year  together  f  as  in  Iceland,  Muscovy,  or  under  the  '^  pole 
itself,  where  they  have  six  months'  perpetual  night.  Nay,  what  misery  and  discon- 
tent do  they  endure,  that  are  in  prison .'  They  want  all  those  six  non-natural  things 
at  once,  good  air,  good  diet,  exercise,  company,  sleep,  rest,  ease,  &.c.,  that  are  bound 
in  chains  all  day  long,  sufer  hunger,  and  (as  "Luciaii  describes  it)  "ma'st  abide  that 
filthy  stink,  and  rattling  of  chains,  howlings,  pitiful  outcries,  that  prisoners  usually 
make ;  these  things  are  not  only  troublesome,  but  uitolerable,"  They  lie  nastily 
among  toads  and  frogs  in  a  dark  dungeon,  in  their  own  dung,  in  pain  of  body,  in 
pain  of  soul,  as  Joseph  did,  Psal.  cv.  18,  "  They  hurt  his  feet  in  the  stocks,  the  iron 
entered  his  soul."  They  live  solitary,  alone,  sequestered  from  all  company  but  heart- 
eating  melancholy ;  and  for  want  of  meat,  must  eat  that  bread  of  affliction,  prey 
upon  themselves.  Well  might  "Arculanns  put  long  imprisonment  for  a  cause,  espe- 
cially to  such  as  have  lived  jovially,  in  all  sensuality  and  lust,  upon  a  sudden  are 
estranged  and  debarred  from  al!  manner  of  pleasures :  as  were  Huniades,  Edward, 
and  Richard  II.,  Valerian  the  Emperor,  Bajazet  the  Turk.  If  it  be  irksome  to  miss 
our  ordinary  companions  and  repast  for  once  a  day,  or  an  hour,  what  shall  it  be  to 
lose  them  for  ever  ?  If  it  be  so  great  a  delight  to  live  at  liberty,  and  to  enjoy  that 
variety  of  objects  the  world  affords ;  what  misery  and  discontent  must  it  needs  bring 
to  him,  that  shall  now  be  cast  headlong  into  that  Spanish  inquisition,  to  fell  from 
heaven  to  hell,  to  be  cubbed  up  upon  a  sudden,  how  shall  he  be  perplexed,  what 
shall  become  of  him?  ™ Robert  Duke  of  Normandy  being  imprisoned  by  his 
youngest  brother  Henry  I,,  ai  illo  die  inconsolaUli  dolore  in  carcere  contabuit,  saith 
Matthew  Paris,  from  that  day  forward  pined  away  with  grief.  **  Jugurtha  that  gene- 
rous captain,  "brought  to  Rome  in  triumph,  and  after  imprisoned,  through  anguish 
of  his  soul,  and  melancholy,  died."  *' Roger,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  the  second  man 
from  King  Stephen  (he  that  built  that  famous  caslle  of  "^Devizes  in  Wiltshire,)  was 
so  tortur«[  in  prison  with  hunger,  and  all  those  calamities  accompanying  such  men, 
"^ul  vivere  noJuerit,  mori  nescient,  he  would  not  live,  and  could  not  die,  between 
fear  of  death,  and  torments  of  life.  Francis  King  of  France  ivas  taken  prisoner  by 
Charles  Y.,  ad  mortem,  fere  melanchoUcus,  saith  Guicciardini,  melancholy  almost  to 
death,  and  that  in  an  mstant  But  this  is  as  clear  as  the  sun,  and  needs  no  further 
illusti'ation. 

SuBSECT.  yi.—Poverty  and  Wcml,  Causes  of  Melancholy. 
Poverty  and  want  are  so  violent  oppugners,  so  unwelcome  guests,  so  much  ab- 
horred of  all  men,  that  I  may  not  omit  to  epealt  of  them  apart.     Poverty,  although 
(if  considered  aright,  to  a  wise,  understanding,  truly  regenerate,  and  contented  man) 
it  be  donum  Dei,  a  blessed  estate,  the  way  to  heaven,  as  "  Chrysostom  calls  it,  God's 
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[Part.  I.  Sec.  3. 
s  shall  be 


gift,  ihe  mother  of  modesty,  and  much  to  be  preferred  before  riches  (as 
sliown  in  his  ^  place),  yet  as  it  is  esteemed  in  the  world's  censure,  it  is  a  most  oQious 
calling,  vile  and  base,  a  severe  torture,  summwni  scelus,  a  most  intolerable  burden  ;  we 
'*shun  it  all,  cane  pejiis  et  migtie  (worse  than  a  dog  orasnalte),  we  abhor  the  name  of 
it,"  PauperlasfusUur,totoqtie  arcessilur  orhe,  as  being  the  fountain  of  all  other  mise- 
ries, cares,  woes,  labours,  and  giievances  whatsoever.  To  avoid  which,  we  will  take 
any  pains, — emtremos  currilmercator  ad  Indos,  we  will  leave  no  haven,  no  coast,  no 
creek  of  the  world  unsearched,  though  it  be  to  the  hazard  of  our  lives,  we  will  dive 
to  die  bottom  of  the  sea,  to  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  "five,  six,  seven,  eight,  nine 
hundred  fathom  deep,  through  all  fire  zones,  and  both  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  : 
we -will  turn  parasites  and  slaves,  prostitute  ourselves,  swear  and  lie,  damn  our 
bodies  and  souls,  forsake  God,  abjure  religion,  steal,  rob,  murder,  rather  than  endure 
this  insuilerable  yoke  of  poverty,  which  doth  so  tyrannise,  crucify,  and  generally 

For  look  into  Uie  world,  and  you  shall  see  men  most  part  esteemed  according  to 
their  means,  and  happy  as  they  are  rich  ^Uhique  taitii  qu'sgue  quantum  liabuitfuU. 
If  he  be  likely  to  thrive,  and  in  the  way  of  preferment,  who  but  he  ?  In  tbe  vulgar 
opinion,  if  a  man  be  wealthy,  no  matter  how  he  gets  it,  of  what  parentage,  how 
qualified,  how  virtuously  endowed,  or  villanously  inclined;  let  him  be  a  "bawd,  a 
gripe,  an  usurer,  a  villain,  a  pagan,  a  barbarian,  a  wretch,  "Lncian's  tyrant,  "on 
whom  you  may  look  with  leSs  security  than  on  the  sun ;"  so  that  he  be  rich  (and 
liberal  withal)  he  shall  be  honoured,  admired,  adored,  reverenced,  and  highly  ^'  mag- 
nified. "The  rich  is  had  in  reputation  because  of  hJs  goods,"Eccl,  x.  31.  He  shdl 
be  befriended :  "for  riches  gather  many  friends,"  Prov.  xix.  4, — muUos  nwrnrabit 
amicos,  all  °^  happiness  ebbs  and  flows  with  h^  money.  He  shall  be  accounted  a 
gracious  lord,  a  Mecienas,  a  benefector,  a  wise,  discreet,  a  proper,  a  valiant,  a  fortu- 
nate man,  of  a  generous  spirit^  PaZ^us  Jo»is,et  gallineejilius  alba:  a  hopeful,  a  good 
man,  a  virtuous,  honest  man.  Quando  ego  te  Junonium  ptierum,  el  matris  parlvm 
veri  aureum,  as  ^Tully  said  of  Octavianus,  while  he  was  adopted  CiBSar,  and  an 
heir  ^  apparent  of  so  great  a  monarchy,  he  was  a  golden  child.  All  *  honour,  oflices, 
applause,  grand  titles,  and  turgent  epithets  are  put  upon  him,  omnes  omnia  bona 
dieere ;  ail  men's  eyes  are  upon  him,  God  bless  his  good  worship,  his  honour; 
'^  every  man.  speaks  well  of  him,  every  man  presents  him,  seeks  and  sues  to  him  for 
his  love,  fevour,  and  protection,  to  serve  him,  belong  unto  him,  every  man  riaeth  to 
him,  as  to  Thcraistocles  in  the  Olympics,  if  he  speak,  as  of  Herod,  Vox  Dei,  non 
hominis,  the  voice  of  God,  not  of  man.  Ail  the  graces,  Veneres,  pleasures,  elegances 
attend  him,  ^' golden  fortune  accompanies  and  lodgeth  with  him;  and  as  to  those 
Roman  emperors,  is  placed  in  his  chamber. 


he  may  sail  as  he  will  himself,  and  temper  his  estate  at  his  pleasure,  jovial  days, 
splendour  and  magnificence,  sweet  music,  dainty  fare,  the  good  things,  and  fitt  of  the 
land,  fine  clothes,  rich  attires,  sofr  beds,  down  pillows  are  at  his  command,  all  the 
world  bbours  for  him,  thousands  of  artificers  are  his  slaves  to  drudge  for  him,  run, 
ride,  and  post  for  him :  °°  Divines  (for  Pytlda  Philipplsat)  lawyers,  physicians,  phi- 
losophei's,  scholars  are  his,  wholly  devote  to  Ids  service.  Every  man  seeks  his 
'™  acquaintance,  his  kindred,  to  match  with  him,  though  he  be  an  oaf,  a  ninny,  a 
monster,  a  goosecap,  uxorem  ducat  Uoiwien,'  when,  and  whom  he  will,  hunc  optaM 

generuTti  'Rex  et  Hegina he  is  an  excellent  *match  for  my  son,  my  daughter,  my 

niece,  &c.     Qfiicqmd  calcaoerit  hie,  Rosajiet,  let  him  go  whither  he  will,  trumpets 
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mntbum  puEilB  traders  toniidnnius.  Plul.       "Lucan. 

ahtpful,  to  the  right  honourable,  &e.           »0  nnmmi, 

1. 1.            «As  JD  ths  silver  mines  at  Fcibu^h  in  G€t- 

diaLminorepstiMilo  Solem  quam  hunc  deSsis  oculis 

Plaul.FBCuiL       "Aureafortuna,  principumeuMculia 

licElinluwi.       •■Omnlsenlniree.vitl.ie.fiims.decuB. 

1. 3.  Bat.  S.    CJaiua  arli,  IbitiB  juetue,  eapiene,  eiiam 

petunioBis.  literati   nummoiis,    liberahbua  artiftteB, 

rei.  Etqulequidmlat.  Hot.       BEtgBnoa.fltftinnain, 

»•  Uuiti  Ilium  javenes,  mulls  pellere  puelle.        > "  Ha 
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sound,  bells  ring,  &c.,  all  happiness  atteada  him,  every  man  is  willing  to  cntcrlaiti 
him,, he  sups  in 'Apollo  wheresoever  he  comes;  what  preparation  is  made  for  his 
*  eutertainnient  f  iisii  and  fowl,  spices  and  perfumes,  all  thlt  sea  and  land  affords. 
What  cookery,  masking,  mirth  to  exhilarate  his  person  ? 


What  dish  will  your  good  worship  eat  of? 


What  sport  will  your  honour  have  ?  hawking,  hunting,  fishing,  fowling,  bulls,  bears, 
cards,  dice,  cocks,  players,  tumblers,  fiddlers,  jesters,  Stc,  they  are  at  your  good  wor- 
ship's command.  Fair  houses,  gardens,  orchards,  terraces,  galleries,  cabmets,  plea- 
sant walks,  delightsome  places,  they  are  at  hand :  '  in  aareis  Idc,  virmm  in  argenteis, 
adoUsceniulcE  ai'itulum,  speciosa,  wine,  wenches,  &c.  a  Turkish  paradise,  a  heaven 
upon  eai'th.  Though  he  be  a  siily  soft  fellow,  and  scarce  have  common  sense,  yet 
if  he  be  borne  to  fortunes  (as  I  have  said)  'jure  Jusreditario  sapere  juhetur,  he  most 
have  honour  and  ofiice  in  his  course:  "JVemonim  dives  honore  digmis  (Ambros. 
oflic.  31.)  none  so  worthy  as  himself:  he  shall  have  it,  atque  esto  guicquid  Servius 
out  Laleo.--  Get  money  enough  and  command  *"  kingdoms,  provinces,  armies,  hearts, 
hands,  and  auctions ;  thou  shalt  have  popes,  patriarchs  to  be  thy  chaplains  and 
parasites :  thou  shalt  have  (Tamerlane-like)  kings  to  draw  thy  coach,  queens  to  be 
thy  laundresses,  emperors  thy  footstools,  build  more  towns  and  cities  than  great 
Alexander,  Babel  towers,  pyramids  and  mausolean  tombs,  &c.  command  heaven  and 
earth,  and  tell  the  world  it  is  thy  vassal,  auro  emitur  diadema,  argenlo  ecBlum  pan- 
diiitr,  denarius  p/dlosophum  conducit,  mannats  jus  cogit-,  oholus  literaium  pascU, 
Kietallum  sanitatem  c(mciliaty  tes  amicos  eonglatinat. "  And  thereTore  not  without 
good  cause,  John  de  Medicis,  that  rich  Florentuie,  when  he  lay  upon  his  death-bed, 
calhng  his  sons,  Cosmo  and  Laurence,  before  him,  amongst  other  sober  sayings, 
repeated  this,  animo  quieto  digredior,  qtiod  vos  sanos  et  divUes  post  me  relinquam, 
"  It  doth  me  good  to  think  yet,  though  I  be  dying,  that  I  shall  leave  you,  my  chil- 
dren, sound  and  rich :"  for  wealth  sways  all.  It  is  not  with  us,  as  amongst  those 
Lacedemonian  senators  of  Lycurgus  in  Plutarch,  "He  preferred  that  deseiTed  best, 
was  rnost  virtuous  and  worrfiy  of  the  place,  "not  swifciess,  or  strength,  or  wealth, 
or  friends  carried  it  in  those  days :"  but  int&r  optimos  optimus,  inter  temperantes  tem- 
peranlissimus,  the  most  temperate  and  best.  We  have  no  aristocracies  but  in  con- 
templation, all  oligarchies,  wherein  a  few  rich  men  domineer,  do  what  they  list,  and 
are  privileged  by  their  greatness.  '^  They  may  freely  trespass,  and  do  as  they  please, 
no  man  dare  accuse  them,  no  not  so  much  as  mutter  against  them,  there  is  no  notice 
lalten  of  it,  they  may  securely  do  it,  live  after  their  own  laws,  and  for  their  money 

gel  pardons,  indulgences,  redeem  tfieir  souls  from  purgatory  and  hell  itself, 

elausum  possidet  area  Jovem,  L^t  them  be  epicures,  or  atheists,  liberliues,  machia- 
velians,  (as -they  often  are)  '^"EJ  quamvis  per  juris  eril,  sine  gerUe,  cruentus,"  they 
may  go  to  heaven  through  the  eye  of  a  needle,  if  they  will  themselves,  they  may  be 
canonised  for  saints,  they  shaU  be  ''honourably  interred  in  mausolean  tombs,  com- 
mended by  poets,  registered  in  histories,  have  temples  and  statues  erected  to  their 

names, e  manibus  illis — nascentur  viola. If  he  be  bountiful  in  his  life,  and 

liberal  at  his  death,  he  shall  have  one  to  swear,  as  he  did  by  Claudius  the  Emperor 
ill  Tacitus,  he  saw  his  soul  go  to  heaven,  and  be  miserably  lamented  at  his  funeral. 
Amhibaiarmn  collegia,  SfC.  IVimalcionis  topanta  in  Pelronius  recta  in  cce-lum  oHit, 
went  right  to  heaven :  ^  base  quean,  " "  thou  wouldst  have  scorned  once  in  thy 
misery  to  have  a  penny  from  her ;"  and  why  f  modio  imTomos  metiit,  she  neasn  ed 
her  money  by  the  bushel.     These  prerogatives  do  not  usually  belong  to  r   I    me 
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bul  to  sucli  as  are  most  part  seeming  rich, let  him  have  but  a  good  "  outside,  he  car- 
ries it,  and  shall  be  adored  for  a  god,  as  "  Cyrus  was  amongst  the  Persians,  ob  splen- 
didwn  apparatum,  for  bis  gay  altirea ;  now  most  men  are  esteemed  according  to  their 
clotlies.  Jn  our  gullish  limes,  whom  you  peradveoture  in  modesty  would  give  place 
to,  as  being  deceived  by  hia  habil,  and  presuming  him  some  great  worshipful  man, 
believe  it,  if  you  shall  examine  his  estate,  he  will  likely  be  proved  a  serving  man  of 
no  great  note,  my  lady's  tailor,  his  lordship's  barber,  or  some  such  gull,  a  Fastidius 
Brisk,  Sir  Petronel  Flash,  a  mere  outside.  Only  this  respect  is  given  him,  that 
wheresoever  he  comes,  he  may  call  for  what  he  will,  and  take  place  by  reason  of  his 
outward  habit. 

But  on  the  contrary,  if  he  be  poor,  Prov.  xv.  15,  "al!  his  clays  are  miserable,"  he 
is  under  hatches,  dejected,  rejected  and  forsaken,  poor  in  purse,  poor  in  spirit;  'Sprout 
res  iwbis  fimt,  if  a  et  ammus  se  habet ;  '"  money  gives  life  and  soul.  Though  he  be 
honest,  wise,  learned,  weil-deserving,  noble  by  birth,  and  of  excellent  good  parts ; 
yet  in  that  he  is  poor,  unlikely  to  rise,  come  to  honour,  ofRce,  or  good  means,  he  is 
contemned,  neglected,  frtislra  sapit,  inter  liieras  esmit,  amiciis  moleslus.  "  "  If  he 
speak,  what  babbler  is  this  ?  Ecclns,  his  nobility  without  wealth,  is  "projecta  vilwr 
algd,  and  he  not  esteemed  :  Ttos  viles  pulli  naii  infelicibus  onis,  if  once  poor,  we  are 
metamorphosed  in  an  instant,  base  slaves,  villains,  and  vile  drudges ;  ™  for  to  be  poor, 
is  to  be  a  knave,  a  fool,  a  wretch,  a  wicked,  an  odious  fellow,  a  common  eye-sore, 
say  poor  and  say  all;  tbey  are  bom  to  labour,  to  misery,  to  carry  burdens  like 
juments,  pistum  stercus  comedere  with  Ulysses'  companions,  and  as  Chremilus 
objected  in  Jiristophanes,  ^salem  Imgere,  lick  salt,  to  empty  jakes,  fay  channels, 
"carry  out  dirt  and  dunghills,  sweep  chimneys,  rub  horse-heels,  &.c.  I  say  nothing 
of  Turks,  galley-slaves,  which  are  bought  ^and  sold  like  juments,  or  those  African 
negroes,  or  poor  "  Indian  drudges,  qui  indies  hine  inde  deferendis  <meribtis  occum- 
hunl,  nam  quod  apud  nos  hones  et  asim  vehuni,  tralmnt,  ^c.  Id  omrte  misellis  Indis, 
they  are  ugly  to  behold,  and  though  erst  spruce,  now  rusty  and  squalid,  because 
poor,  "^immundasforiunas  (equma  est  sguahrem  sequi,  it  is  ordinarily  so,  ^"Others 
eat  to  live,  but  they  lire  to  drudge,"  "servilis  et  misera  gens  nihil  recusare  atidef,  a 

.  seiTile  generation,  that  dare  refuse  no  task. ^'^  Heus  lu  Dfomo,  cape  Jioc  _flaiellum, 

ventubim  hinc  faciio  dwn  lavanms,"  sirrah  blow  wind  upon  us  while  we  wash,  and 
bid  your  fellow  get  him  up  betimes  in  the  morning,  be  it  fair  or  foul,  he  shall  run 
fifty  miles  a-foot  to-morrow,  to  carry  me  a  letter  to  my  mistress,  Socta  ad  pistrinam, 
Socia  shall  larry  at  home  and  grind  malt  all  day  long,  Tristjtti  thresh.  Thus  are  they 
commanded,  being  indeed  some  of  them  as  so  many  footstools  for  rich  men  to  tread 
on,  blocks  for  them  to  get  on  horseback,  or  as  ""walls for  them  to  piss  on."  They 
are  commonly  such  people,  rude,  silly,  superstitious  idiots,  nasty,  unclean,  lousy, 
poor,  dejected,  slavishly  humble ;  and  as  '*  Leo  Afer  observes  of  the  commonalty  of 
Africa,  natura  viliores  mnt,  nee  apud  sues  duces  majore  in  precio  qudm  si  canes  essent : 
"base  by  nature,  and  no  more  esteemed  than  dogs,  miseram,  laboriosam,  calamito- 
samvitam  agtini,  et  inopem,infcelicem,rudiores  amds,ut  e  hrutis  plane  natos  dicas: 
no  learning,  no  knowledge,  no  civility,  scarce  common  sense,  nought  but  barbarism 
amongst  them,  helluino  more  vivunt,  neque  calceos  geslani,,  neque  vestcs,  like  rogues 
and  vagabonds,  they  go  barefooted  and  barelegged,  the  soles  of  their  feet  being  as 
hard  as  horse-hoofs,  as  °°Radzivilus  observed  at  Damietla  in  Egypt,  leading  a  labcH 
rious,  miserable,  wretched,  unhappy  life,  ""like  beasts  and  juments,  if  not  worse:" 
(for  a  ^  Spaniard  in  Incatan,  sold  three  Indian  boys  for  a  cheese,  and  a  hundred  negro 
slaves  for  a  horse)  their  discourse  is  scurrility,  their  samntum  bonum,  a  pot  of  ale. 
There  is  not  any  slavery  which  these  villains  will  not  undergo,  inter  illospleri^ie 
la&'inas  evacuant,  alii  culinariam  curajit,  alii  stahtlarios  agunt,  urinatores,  et  id 
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genus  similla  exercent,  SfC.  like  llioae  people  tliat  dwell  in  the  ^Mlps,  chimney- 
sweepers, jajtes-fatmers,  dirt-daubers,  vagrant  rogues,  they  labom-  liard  some,  and  yet 
canuot  get  clothes  to  put  oa,  or  bread  to  eat.  For  what  can  filthy  poverty  give  else, 
but  '"beggary,  fulsome  Hastiness,  squalor,  contempt,  drudgery,  labour,  ugliness,  hun- 
ger and  thirst;  pediailorum,  et  pulicum  mimeratti?  as  *'  he  well  followed  it  in  Aris- 
tophanes, fleas  and  lice,  pro  pallio  vestem  laceram,  et  pro  pulvinari  lapidem  henS 
magmtm  ad  caput,  rags  for  his  raiment,  and  a  stone  for  his  pillow,  pro  eathedr6, 
raptce  caput  itrjite,  he  sits  in  a  broken  pitcher,  or  on  a  block  for  a  chair,  et  malum 
ramos  pro  panibus  coTnedit,  he  drinks  water,  and  lives  on  wort  leaves,  pulse,  like  a 
hog,  or  scraps  like  a  dog,  ut  nunc  twins  vUa  afficiiur,  qms  noaputahit  insaniam  esse, 
infelidtatemque?  as  Chremilus  concludes  his  speech,  as  we  poor  men  live  now-a- 
daya,  who  will  not  lake  our  life  to  be  ^  infelicity,  misery,  and  madness  ? 

if  they  be  of  Utile  better  condition  than  those  base  villains,  hunger-starved  beggars, 
wandering  rogues,  those  ordinary  slaves,  and  day-labouring  drudges;  yet  they  are 
commonly  so  preyed  upon  by  "polling  officers  for  breaking  the  laws,  by  their  tyran- 
nising landlords,  so  flayed  and  fleeced  by  perpetual  "exactions,  that  though  they  do 
drudge,  fare  hard,  and  starve  their  genius,  they  cannot  live  in  "some  countries;  but 
what  tJiey  have  is  instantly  taken  from  them,  the  very  care  they  lake  to  live,  to  be 
drudges,  to  maintain  their  poor  femilies,  Iheir  trouble  and  anxiety  "  takes  away  their 
sleep,"  Sirac.  xxxi.  1,  it  makes  them  weary  of  their  lives :  when  they  have  taken 
all  pains,  done  their  utmost  and  honest  endeavours,  if  they  be  cast  behind  by  sick- 
ness, or  overtaken  with  years,  no  man  pities  them,  hard-hearted  and  merciless,  uncha- 
ritable as  they  are,  they  le^ve  tJiem  so  distressed,  to  beg,  steal,  murmur,  and  *  rebel, 
or  else  starve.  The  feeling  and  fear  of  this  misery  compelled  tliose  old  Romans, 
whom  Menenius  Agrippa  pacified,  to  resist  their  governors  :  outlaws,  and  rebels  in 
most  places,  to  take  up  seditious  arms,  and  in  all  ages  hath  caused  uproars,  murmur- 
ings,  seditions,  rebellions,  thefts,  muiiders,  mutinies,  jars  and  contentions  in  every 
coium  on  wealth  :  grudging,  repining,  complaining,  discontent  in  each  private  family, 
because  they  want  means  to  live  according  to  their  callings,  bring  up  their  children, 
it  breaks  their  hearls,  they  cannot  do  as  they  would,  flo  greater  misery  than  for  a 
lord  to  have  a  knight's  living,  a  gentleman  ayeoman's,  not  to  be  able  to  live  as  his  birth 
and  place  require.  Poverty  and  want  are  generally  corrosives  to  all  kinds  of  men, 
especially  to  such  as  have  been  in  good  and  flourishing  estate,  are  suddenly  distressed, 
"nobly  bom,  liberally  brought  up,  and,  by  some  disaster  and  casualty  miserably 
dejected.  For  the  rest,  as  they  have  base  fortunes,  so  have  they  base  minds  corre- 
spondent, like  beetles,  e  stercore  orti,  S  stercore  victus,  in  stercore  delicium,  as  they 
were  obscurely  bora  and  bred,  so  they  delight  id  obscenity;  they  are  not  thoroughly 
touched  with  it.  Augustas  ammas  anguslo  in  pectore  versani."^  Tel,  that  which  is 
no  small  cause  of  their  torments,  if  once  they  come  to  he  in  distress,  tliey  are  for- 
saken of  their  fellows,  most  part  neglected,  and  left  unto  themselves;  as  poor 
''Terence  in  Rome  was  by  Scipio,  Lselius,  and  Purius,  his  great  and  noble  fi'iends. 

"Nil  Puhlius  ecifrio  profuit,  nil  «i  Ijeliue,  nil  Furlue, 

'Tis  generally  so,  Tempora  si  fuerint  nubila^ solus  trig,  he  is  left  cold  and  comfortless, 
Tiidlas  ad  amissas  ibii  amicus  opes,  aU  flee  from  him  as  from  a  rotten  wall,  now  ready  to 
fall  on  their  heads,  Prov.  xix.  4.  "  Poverty  separates  them  from  their  "  neighbours." 

Which  is  worse  yet,  if  he  be  poor  ^  every  man  contemns  him,  insults  over  him, 
oppresseth  him,  scoffe  at,  aggravates  his  misery. 


^OrtelinsinBslvstiB.    Oul liabiUnt in  Cssiavalle 

iry,  wondered  iiow  a  few  rich  men  coald  keep  so  many 
poor  mea  in  eulgection,  [bat  Ihey  did  not  cat  Ihsfr 

fUmarii,  in  VieetiB 'iorfidum  gmas  bominum.  qaoil 

tbroati."            «  Auguatae  animoa  aniinwo  in  pectore 

Ihis  B«f  viBja  to  upbraid,  or  icoff  at,  or  mliuea  poor 

M™.""^    •nonalu*lift™u».™*''»™Wios"&^ 

men,  hut  rather  to  eondole  and  pitj  rhem  by  erpreiB- 

iag,  &c,            ".OhremiluB,  act.  4.  Flaut.            "Fan- 

nobleniBn  at  thai  day  la  Enme,  were  o?solillIe  aervica 

to  him,  that  he  could  acarcely  pmcnre  a  lodEing  through 

sen  aura  coluoibaB.             4tDoui  ace  nan  poaauot,  et 

«liciiiflue  Hiiveta  nolnnt:  OmnibuB  est  nocum  qnaler 

ua  solvere  lotuui.              «Scandia.  AtHca,  LitnaDia. 

eat  qui  anieat  viMoi,  ot  Petrua  Cliriatum,  jarant  is 

KMonlaicne,  in  iiis  Essays,  spealts  of  certain  Indians 
in  France,  that  buing  Qsked  how  Ihey  lilied  Ihe  poan- 

hominem  non  noviaae. 
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In  ].™clmulaa  c;mne  recgmbu  onus.'-  |        ThiUiei  comes  all  Ibe  weight  by  sd  inalincl." 

Nay  they  are  odious  to  their  own  brethren,  and  dearest  friends,  Pro.  six.  7,  "His 
brethren  hate  him  if  he  be  poor,"  ^omras  vicini  oderunt,  "  his  neighbours  hate  him," 
Pro.  xir.  20,  '^omnes  me  noti  ac  ignoti  deserunt,  as  he  complained  in  the  comedy, 
friends  and  strangers,  all  forsake  me.  Which  is  most , grievous,  poverty  makes  men 
ridiculous,  JVil  kabet  infelix  pawperlas  dttrius  in  se,  qwan  quod  ridiculos  homines 
facit,  they  must  endure  '^  jests,  taunts,  flouts,  blows  of  their  betters,  and  take  all  in 
good  part  to  get  a  meal's  meat:  ^magnma  pimperies  opprobrium,  jubet  quidvis  et 
facere  et  pali.  He  must  turn  parasite,  jester,  fool,  cum  d^npienUbus  desipere ;  saith 
"Euripides,  slave,  villain,  drat^e  to  get  a  poor  living,  apply  himself  to  each  man's 
humours,  to  win  and  please,  &c.,  and  be  bulieted  when  he  hath  ail  done,  as  Ulysses 
was  by  Melanthius  ^^  in  Homer,  be  reviled,  baffled,  insulted  over,  for  ^'^potentiorum 
stultiHa  perferenda  est,  and  may  not  so  much  as  mutter  against  it.  He  must  turn 
rogue  and  villain;  for  as  the  saying  is,  JVecessitas  cogit  ad  ttirpia,  poverty  alone 
mtutes  men  thieves,  rebels,  murderers,  traitors,  assassins,  "  because  of  poverty  we 
have  sinned,"  Ecclus  xxvii.  1,  swear  aad  forswear,  bear  false  witness,  lie,  dissemble, 
anything,  as  I  say,  to  advantage  themselves,  and  to  relieve  their  necessities :  ^  Culpa 
sceleTisqwe  magistra  est,  when  a  man  is  driven  to  his  shifts,  what  will  he  not  do  ? 


God  and  all,  nulla  ta 
perpetrare  nolua.  ''PI 
wicked,  and  mischiev  u 
otherwise^  had  he  np  I 
conscience,  to  sell  li 
nncivil,  to  use  indirec  i 
upon  their  subjects,  gr 


he  will  betray  his  father   prince   and  country   turn  Turk,  forsake  religion,  abjure 

~ '  da  p     I        quam  illi  lucri  causa  {saith  ''Leo  Afer) 

h  f  call  p  erty,  "thievish,  sacrilegious,  filthy, 
nd  w  11  h  n  gh  For  it  makes  many  an  upright  man 
n  k   b  ibes,  to  be  corrupt,  to  do  against  his 

L      hea  t,  hand  &.  .,  to  be  churlish,  hard,  unmerciful, 
I  Ip  h    p         t  estate.     It  makes  princes  lo  exact 
y  e,l    dl    dsoppress,ju9tice  mercenary,  lawyers 

vultures,  physicians  harpies,  friends  importunate,  tradesmen  liai's,  honest  men  thieves, 
devout  assassins,  great  men  to  prostitute  their  wives,  daughters,  and  themselves, 
middle  sort  to  repine,  commons  to  mutiny,  all  to  grudge,  murmur,  and  complain.  A 
great  temptation  to  all  mischief,  it  compels  some  miserable  wretches  to  counterfeit 
several  diseases,  to  dismember,  make  themselves  bhnd,  lame,  to  have  a  more  plausible 
cause  lo  beg,  and  lose  their  hmbs  to  recover  their  present  wants.  Jodocus  Damho- 
derius,  a  lawyer  of  Bruges,  prOKt  rerMm.cnmina^  c.  112.  hath  some  notable  examples 
of  such  counterfeit  cranks,  and  eveiy  viUage  almost  will  yield  abundant  testimonies 
amongst  us ;  we  have  dummerers,  Abraham  men,  &c.  And  that  which  is  the  extent 
of  misery,  it  enforcelh  them  through  anguish  and  wearisomeness  of  their  lives,  to 
make  away  themselves ;  they  had  rather  be  hanged,  drowned,  Stc,  than  to  live  with- 


I  Go  raaiie  thyself  a  way." 

A  Sybarite  of  old,  as  1  find  it  registered  m  "  Athenasus,  supping  in  Phiditiis  in  Sparta, 
and  observing  their  hard  fare,  said  it  was  no  marvel  if  the  Lacedemonians  were 
valiant  men;  "for  his  part,  he  would  rather  run  upon  a  sword  point  (and  so  would 
any  man  ia  his  wits,)  than  live  with  such  base  diet,  or  lead  so  wretched  a  life."  °*In 
Japonia,  'tis  a  common  thing  to  stifle  their  children  if  they  be  poor,  or  lo  make  an 
abortion,  which  Aristotle  commends.  In  that  civil  commonwealth  of  China,  ^'the 
mother  strangles  her  chUd,  if  she  be  not  able  to  bring  it  up,  and  had  rather  lose,  than 
sell  it,  or  have  it  endure  such  misery  as  poor  men  do.  Arnobius,  lib.  7,  adversus 
genius,  "' Laclantins,  lib.  5.  cap.  9.  objects  as  much  to  those  ancient  Greeks  and 

HOvid,  ID  Trist.        "Horal.  »Ter.  Eunucbus,    E'TheoijniB.         aiuipDosophist  lib.  19.   Millies  potiu a 

act.  3.  »Qiiid  quod  lualeriBin  prebet  cauesmqii?    moriturum  (si  quis  eibi  msnce  constarel)  quam  lam 

alti  Pbienis.      uodyss.  IT.       "Idem.       «Maii(uaD.  per  Vikia  Jeauica  BpUC.  Japo.  lib.        »Mat.RicciU3 

■  "Bince  ctusl  fortune  has  mode  Binon  pnnr.  she  lias  eipedll.  in  Sinus  lib.  I.e.  a.  "Voa  Romani  pra 

janAf.  him  vnin  nn'1  mf>nLl>E''Joirri."  MDe  Africa  creates  filios  f^ia  et  canibuB  eipobitis,  nuQC  atraugu- 

ddia  paupertaBj  latiavel  in  saxum  fllidiysi  Jec 
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Romans,  "  they  did  expose  their  children  to  wild  beasts,  strangle,  or  knock  out  their 
brains  against  a  stone,  in  such  cases."  If  we  may  give  credit  to  "  Munster,  amongst 
us  Christians  in  Lithuania,  they  voluntarily  maacipate  and  sell  themselves,  Iheii 
ivivea  and  children  to  rich  men,  to  avoid  hunger  and  beggary;  '^many  make  away 
themselves  in  this  exti'emity.  Apicius  the  Roman,  when  he  cast  iip  his  accounts, 
and  found  but  100,000  crowns  left,  murdered  himself  for  fear  he  should  be  famished 
to  death.  P.  Forestus,  in  his  medicinal  observations,  hath  a  memorable  example  of 
,  two  brothers  of  Louvain  that,  being  destitute  of  means,  became  both  melancholy, 
and  in  a  discontented  humour  massacred  themselves.  Another  of  a  merchant,  learned, 
wise  otherwise  and  discreet,  but  out  of  a  (Jeep  apprehension  he  had  of  a  loss  at  seas, 
would  not  be  persuaded  but  as  ™Venlidius  in  the  poet,  he  should  die  a  beggar.  In  a 
word,  thiia  much  I  may  conclude  of  poor  men,  that  though  they  have  good  ''parts 
they  cannot  show  or  malte  use  of  them:  '"ah  inopid  ad  virtutem  ohsepta  est  via,  'tis 
hard  for  a  poor  man  to  "rise,  hmd  facile  emerguni,  quorum  virtuti&us  obslat  res 
angusta  domi.'"  "  The  wisdom  of  the  poor  is  despised,  and  his  words  are  not  heard." 
Eccles.  vi.  19.  His  works  are  rejected,  contemned,  for  the  baseness  and  obscurity  of 
the  autlior,  though  laudable  and  good  in  themselves,  they  will  not  likely  take. 

''  NuElB  piBcere  diii>  nt-que  vivere  fannlna  poAsiint, 
Quffi  scriliunLur  aLque  pnUiribuB." ■ 

"  No  verses  can  please  men  or  live  long  that  are  written  by  water-drinkers."  Poor 
men  cannot  please,  their  actions,  counsels,  consultations,  projects,  are  vilified  in  the 
world's  esteem,  atnittunt  coTisilium  in  re,  which  Gnatho  long  since  observed, 
™  Sapiens  erepidas  sibi  nunquam  nee  soleas  fecit,  a  wise  man  never  cobbled  shoes  -, 
as  he  said  of  old,  but  how  dodi  he  prove  it  f  I  am  sure  we  find  it  otherwise  in  our 
days,  '"pminosis  Twrret  facundia  pamds.  Homer  himself  must  beg  if  he  want 
means,  and  as  by  report  sometimes  he  diO  "'"  go  from  door  to  door,  and  sing  ballads, 
witli  a  company  of  boys  about  him,"  This  common  misery  of  theirs  must  needs 
distract,  make  them  «hscontent  and  melancholy,  as  ordinarily  they  are,  wayward, 
peevish,  like  a  weary  traveller,  for  ''Fames  et  mora  hilem  in  nares  coneiunt,  still 
murmniing  and  repinmg :  Oh  inopiam  morosi  sunt,  quibus  est  male,  as  Plutarch  quotes 
out  of  Euripides,  and  that  comical  poet  well  seconds. 


1  negligi." 


Propter  bubiu  ImpoLentis 

"  If  they  be  in  adversity,  they  are  more  suspicious  and  apt  to  mistake  :  they  think 
themselves  scorned  by  reason  of  their  misery :"  and  therefore  many  generous  spirits 
in  such  cases  withdraw  themselves  from  all  company,  as  that  comedian  '"Terence  is 
s   d  o  1  a  e  d  wl       he  perceived  himself  to  be  forsaken  aud  poor,  he  volun- 

ly  ba     h  d  1         If   o  Stymphalus,  a  base  town  in  Arcadia,  and  there  miserably 
<led 


N     1  e    8       V  t  ou  c  use  for  wd  see  men  commonly  respected  according  to  their 
n  {^a    d     s  sit  0  nn  s  qucerunt,  nem^  an  bonus)  and  vilified  if  they  be  in  bad 

h  ^  Ph  loph-emen  he  orator  was  set  to  cut  wood,  because  he  was  so  homely 
a  ed  "Te  e  us  was  placed  at  the  lower  end  of  Cccilius'  table,  because  of  his 
1  on  ly  o  s  le  Dante  that  famous  Italian  poet,  by  reason  his  clothes  were  but 
m  an  co  1 1  not  be  adm  ted  to  sit  down  at  a  feast.  Gnatho  scorned  his  old  femiliar 
fnend  because  of  1  s  apparel,  '"Hominem  video  pannis,  annisque  obsilum,  Aic  ego 
U  n  cmtempsip  (smr  King  Pereius  overcome  sent  a  letter  to  ™Paulus  iEmilius, 
!  e  R  man  gene  al  Pers  us  P.  ConsulL  S.  but  he  scorned  him  any  answer,  tadte 
erp!  obrans  foriufnam  mam  (saith  mine  author)  upbrmding  him  with  a  present  fortune. 
Ca    lus  jf*  gnax    that  great  duke  of  Burgundy,  made  H".  Holland,  late  duke  of 
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Exeter,  exiled,  nm  after  liia  horse  like  a  lackey,  and  would  falte  no  notice  of  him  ; 
'^  'tis  the  common  fashioit  of  (he  world.  So  that  such  men  as  are  poor  may  justly 
be  discontent,  melancholy,  and  compJain  of  their  present  misei'y,  and  all  may  pray 
■with  ""Solomon,  "Give  me,  O  Lord,  neither  riches  nor  poverty ;  feed  me  with  food 
convenient  for  me." 


\t!  this  labyrinth  of  accidcnlal  causes,  the  farther  I  wander,  the  more  intricate  I 
find  the  passage,  mulfa  ambages,  and  new  causes  as  so  many  by-paths  offer  them- 
selves to  be  discussed :  to  search  out  all,  were  an  Herculean  work,  and  fitter  for 
Theseus :  I  will  follow  mine  intended  thread ;  and  point  only  at  some  few  of  tlie 
chiefest 

Death  of  Friends.]  Amongst  which,  loss  and  death  of  friends  may  chaUenge  a 
first  place,  nMiMiristoitor,  as  "Yives  well  observes,  post  delicias,convivia,  dies  festos, 
many  are  melancholy  after  a  feasl,  holiday,  merry  meeting,  or  some  pleasing  sport, 
if  they  he  solitary  by  chance,  left  alone  to  themselves,  without  employment,  sport, 
or  want  their  ordinary  companions,  some  at  the  departure  of  firiends  only  whom  they 
shall  shortly  see  again,  weep  and  howl,  and  look  after  them  as  a  cow  lows  afier  her 
calf,  or  a  child  lakes  on  that  goes  to  school  after  holidays.  Ut  me  lev&rat  tuiis 
adveniws,  sic  discessus  affiiiAt,  (which  "^Tully  writ  to  Atticus)  thy  coming  was  not 
so  welcome  to  me,  as  thy  departure  was  harsh.  Montanus,  consil.  1 33.  makes  men- 
tion of  a  country  woman  that  parting  with  her  friends  and  native  place,  became 
grievously  melancholy  for  many  years ;  and  TralliaiiHs  of  another,  so  caused  for 
the  absence  of  her  husband  :  which  is  an  ordinary  passion  amongst  our  good  wives, 
if  their  husband  tarry  out  a  day  longer  than  his  appointed  time,  or  break  his  hour, 
they  take  on  presenfly  with  sighs  and  tears,  he  is  either  robbed,  or  dead,  some  anis- 
chance  or  other  is  surely  befelleu  him,  they  cannot  eat,  drink,  sleep,  or  be  quiet  in 
mind,  tiQ  they  see  him  again.  If  parting  of  friends,  absence  alone  can  work  such 
violent  effects,  what  shall  death  do,  when  they  must  eternally  be  separated,  never  in 
this  world  to  meet  again  ?  This  is  so  grievous  a  torment  for  the  time,  that  it  takes 
away  their  appetite,  desire  of  life,  estinguisheth  all  delights,  it  caiiscth  deep  sighs 
and  groans,  tears,  exclamations. 


:.'•)<" 


o  ululaiu  Tecta 


howling,  roaring,  many  bitter  ^axigs,  "  lametttis  gemituque  etfren 
fremunt)  and  by  frequent  meditation  extends  so  far  sometimes,  ^"fhey  think  they 
see  their  dead  friends  continually  in  their  eyes,"  observanles  imagines,  as  Conciliator 
confesselh  he  saw  his  mother's  ghost  presenting  herself  still  before  him.  QworZ 
mmis  miseri  volunt,  hoc  facile  credunt,  still,  still,  still,  that  good  father,  that  good 
son,  that  good  wife,  that  dear  friend  runs  in  their  minds  t  Totus  animus  hac  wnd 
cogitoMone  defiams  est,  all  the  year  long,  as  ™  Pliny  complains  to  Romanns,  "  me- 
thinks  I  see  Vir^nius,  I  hear  Virginias,  I  talk  with  Virg^nius,  &c." 


They  that  are  most  slaid  and  patient,  ai'e  so  furiously  cai-ried  headlong  by  the  pas- 
sion of  son'ow  in  this  case,  that  brave  discreet  men  otherwise,  oftentimes  forget 
themselves,  and  weep  like  children  many  months  together,  ' "  as  if  that  they  to 
water  would,"  and  will  not  be  comforted.  Tliey  are  gone,  they  are  gone ;  what 
shall  1  do  > 


"  Atatnllt  'alra  dies  et  ftnere  niBnil  a«ert 

Accendet  geniitua,  el  iDeibo  verba  doJgri 
Eitsiiril  ptetaa  ocuIih,  el  luBnllH  ftanej 
P«torii,  DSC  plaao-  avido  >>nU  edMB  que 
Magna  adeajacmrap™mit,"&e. 

B  satis  altoe 

"Founlainsofle 
MyTo^  EO  greui 

entlo 
y.inyl 

gites,  who  lends  me  groans, 
jpresBinj'nioanBj 

»He  that  hnlti  SI.  per  annum  coming  in 

12.  ^Isl""'  e!"Oh  sweetoffipriiig ;^nli  m 
oh  lender  Bower,  &C-"         »^Vir.4.    JEa. 

iiaBonalLis. 

"Epi3t.lil).a.Tit 
ollmiuor.         "»C 
ahl  wreuAed  me 

inluDi 

video  audio  defUnctum  cogito, 

tl,e  li 
lid,  lb 

ies  lone  tbeir  nhileneea.  tlis 
byacJntli  tbrgeu   to  blush 
e  laurel  retains  iia  odouta" 
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So  Stroza  Filiua,  ttiat  elegant  Italian  poet,  in  his  Epicedium,  bewails  his  father's  death, 
he  could  moderate  his  passions  in  other  matters,  (as  he  confesseth)  but  not  in  this, 
he  yields  wltoUy  to  sorrow, 

■■  Nunc  ftwot  &o  letga  maris,  mens  ills  ftijEcit. 

How  doth  ^Qjiintihan  complain  for  the  loss  of  his  son,  to  despair  alntosi :  Cardan 
lament  his  only  child  in  his  book  de  liiris  propriis,  and  elsewhere  in  many  of  his 
tracts, '  St.  Ambrose  his  brother's  death  ?  aw  ego  possum  non  cogitare  de  te,  out  sine 
lackrymis  cogitare?  O  amari  dieSjbJWbiles  noctes,  Sfc.  "Can  I  ever  cease  to  think 
of  thee,  and  to  think  with  sorrow  f  O  bitter  days,  O  nights  of  sorrow,"  &c.  Gre- 
gory Nazianzen,  that  noble  Pulcheria .'  0  decorem,  ^c.Jlos  recensy  pullulatis,  ^c. 
lAlexander,  a  man  of  most  invincible  courage,  after  Hephestion's  death,  as  Curlius 
relates,  iriduiem  jacuil  ad  moriendum  obstmatus,  lay  three  days  together  upon  the 
ground,  obstoiate,  to  die  with  him,  and  would  neither  eat,  drink,  nor  sleep.  The 
woman  that  communed  willi  Eadras  {iib.  3.  cap.  10.)  when  her  son  fell  down  dead. 
"  fled  into  the  field,  and  would  not  return  into  the  city,  but  there  resolved  to  remain, 
neither  to  eat  nor  drink,  but  mourn  and  fast  until  she  died."  "  Bachael  wept  for  her 
children,  and  would  not  be  comforted  because  they  were  not."  MatL  il.  18.  So  did 
Adrian  the  emperor  bewail  his  Antinous;  Hercules,  Hylas;  Orpheus,  Eurydice; 
David,  Absalom ;  (O  my  dear  son  Absalom)  Austin  his  mother  Monica,  Niobe  her 
children,  insomuch  that  the  ''poets  feigned  her  to  be  turned  into  a  stone,  as  being 
stupified  tlu^ugh  the  extremity  of  grief.  ^  JSgeas,  signo  lugubri  filii  constematua, 
in  mare  se  prmdpitatem  dedit,  impatient  of  sorrow  for  his  son's  death,  drowned 
himself.  Our  late  physicians  are  full  of  such  examples.  Montanus  consil.  243.  'had 
a  patient  troubled  vnih  this  infirmity,  by  reason  of  her  husband's  death,  many  years 
together.  Trincavellius,  I.  1.  c.  14.  halli  such  another,  almost  in  despair,  after  his 
'' mother'a  departme,  vt  se  ferm^  preecipitatem  darei ;  and  ready  through  distmction 
to  make  away  himself;  and  in  his  Fifteenth  counsel,  tells  a  story  of  one  fifty  years 
of  age,  "  that  grew  desperate  upon  his  mother's  death ;"  and  cured  by  Fallopius,  fell 
many  years  after  into  a  relapse,  by  the  sudden  death  of  a  daughter  which  he  had, 
and  could  never  after  be  recovered.  The  fury  of  this  passion  is  so  violent  some- 
times, that  it  daunts  whole  kingdoms  and  cities.  Vespasian's  death  was  pitifully 
lamented  all  over  the  Roman  empire,  iotas  orUs-  lugebat,  saith  Aurelius  Victor. 
Alexander  commanded  the  battlements  of  houses  to  be  pulled  down,  mules  and 
horses  to  have  their  manes  shorn  off,  and  many  common  soldiers  to  be  slain,  to 
accompany  his  dear  Hephestion's  death ;  which  is  now  practised  amongst  the  Tar- 
tars, when  'a  great  Cliam  dieth,  t«n  or  twelve  thousand  must  be  slain,  men  and 
horses,  all  they  meet ;  and  among  those  the  °  Pagan  Indians,  their  wives  and  servants 
voluntarily  die  with  fliem.  Leo  Cecimus  was  so  much  bewailed  in  Rome  after  his 
departure,  that  as  JovJns  gives  out,  '"cormnums  solus.,  puhlica  Mlaritas,  the  common 
safety  of  all  good  fellowship,  peace,  mirth,  and  plenty  died  with  him,  tanquam  eodem 
sepulcJiro  cum  Leone  condita  lugebantur:  for  it  was  a  golden  age  whilst  he  lived, 
"  but  aft*r  his  decease  an  iron  season  succeeded,  harhara  vis  etfceda  vastUas,  et  dira 
malorum  omnium  inconmoda^  wars,  plagues,  vaslity,  discontent.  When  Augustus 
Cfesar  died,  saith  Paterculus,  orUs  ruinam  iimiieramus,  we  were  all  afraid,  as  if  hea- 
ven had  felien  upon  our  heads.  '^Budseus  records,  how  that,  at  Lewis  the  Twelfth 
his  death,  tarn  suUta  nmtalio,  ut  qui  prius  digito  calum  attingere  videhantar,  nunc 
hwmi  derepenlS  serpere,  sideratos  esse  diceres,  they  that  were  erst  in  heaven,  upon  a 
sudden,  as  if  they  had  been  planei-strucken,  lay  grovelling  on  the  ground; 

they  looked  like  cropped  trees.  "At  Kancy  in  Lorraine,  when  Claudia  Valesia, 
Henry  the  Second  French  king's  sister,  and  the  duke's  wife  deceased,  the  temples  for 
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fortv  days  were  all  sliat  up,  no  prayers  nor  masses,  but  in  that  room  where  she  waa. 
The  senators  all  seen  in  black,  "  and  for  a  twelvemonth's  apace  throughout  the  city, 
they  were  forbid  to  sing  or  dance." 

Fiigida  (Daphne)  boves  ad  flumiaa,  nulla  nee  Of  running  watera  broiighi  mcir  herds  loilrink; 

ainufln  I       Tfie  Ihitsty  caltle,  of  Ibemsclves,  abstained 

Libajit  quadnipea,  nee  graminia  alligit  lierbam."     |       From  walor,  and  their  grassy  lire  disdain'd," 

How  were  we  affected  here  in  England  for  our  Titus,  deliciat  Jmmani  generis,  Prince 

Henry's  immature  death,  as  if  all  our  dearest  fr  nd     1  h  d      hal  d    'ith  his  ? 

" Scaiiderbeg's  death  was  not  so  much  lamented      Ep  n  Iq     m     d        'he  saith 

of  Edward  the  First  at  the  news  of  Edward  of  C  his                  1 ,  immor- 

taUter  gavisus,  he  was  immortally  glad,  may  \  \                 y    f  friends' 

deaths,  immortalUer  gementes,  we  are  diverse  of  1  eternally 
dejected  with  it. 

There  is  another  sorrow,  which  arises  from  tl  1  f  p  g  d  and  for- 
tunes, which  eijuaUy  afflicts,  and  may  go  hand  ii  Id  I  p  d  g;  loss  of 
time,  loss  of  honour,  office,  of  good  name,  of  1  b  f  h  p  will  much 
tonnent ;  but  in  my  judgment,  there  is  no  tortu  Ik  un  oner  pro- 
cureth  this  malady  aad  mischief: 

it  wrings  true  tears  from  our  eyes,  many  sighs,  much  sorrow  from  our  hearts,  and 
oHen  causes  habitual  melancholy  itself,  Guianerius  tract.  15.  5.  repeats  this  for  an 
especial  cause:  ''"Loss  of  friends,  and  loss  of  goods,  make  many  men  melancholy, 
as  I  have  often  seen  by  continual  meditation  of  such  things."  The  same  causes 
Amoldus  Villanovanus  inculcates,  Breviar.  I.  1.  c.  18^  ea;  rerum  amtssione,  damtw. 
amicorum  morte,  S^c.  Want  alone  will  make  a  man  mad,  to  be  Sans  argent  will 
cause  a  deep  and  grievous  melancholy.  Many  persons  are  affected  like  ^  Irishmen 
in  this  behalf,  who  if  they  have  a  good  scimitar,  had  rather  have  a  blow  ou  their 
arm,  than  their  weapon  hurt :  they  will  sooner  lose  their  life,  than  theii-  goods  r  and 
the  grief  that  comedi  hence,  continueth  long  (saith  "  Plater)  "  and  out  of  many  dis- 
.  positions,  procureth  an  habit."  ^Montanus  and  Frisemelica  cured  a  young  man  ol 
22  years  of  age,  that  so  became  melancholy,  ah  amissam  pectmiam,  for  a  sum  of 
money  which  he  had  unhappily  lost.  Sckenkius  hath  such  another  story  of  ont 
melancholy,  because  he  overshot  himself,  and  spent  his  stock  in  unnecessary  build- 
ing. ^  Roger  that  rich  bishop  of  Salisbury,  exutus  opiius  et  castria  a  Rege  Steplmno 
spoiled  of  his  goods  by  king  Stephen,  vi  doforis  absorptus,  atque  m  amentia™  versus 
indeceniia  fecit,  through  grief  ran  mad,  spoke  and  did  he  knew  not  what.  Nothing 
so  femiliar,  as  for  men  in  such  cases,  through  anguish  of  mind  to  make  away  them- 
eelves,  A  poor  fellow  went  to  hang  himself,  (which  Ausonius  hath  elegantly 
expressed  iu  a  neat  '"Epigram)  but  finding  by  chance  a  pot  of  money,  flung  away 
the  rope,  and  went  merrily  home,  but  he  that  hid  the  gold,  when  he  missed  it,  hanged 
himself  with  that  rope  which  tlie  other  man  had  left,  in  a  discontented  humour. 

Such  feral  accidents  can  want  and  penury  produce.  Be  it  by  suretyship,  shipwreck, 
fire,  spoil  and  pillage  of  soldiere,  or  what  loss  soever,  it  boots  not,  it  w^ll  work  the 
like  effect,  the  same  desolation  in  provinces  and  cities,  as  well  as  private  persons. 
The  Romans  were  miserably  dejected  after  the  battle  of  Cannse,  the  men  amazed  for 
fear,  the  stupid  women  tore  their  hair  and  cried.  The  Hungarians,  when  their  king 
Ladislaas  and  bravest  soldiers  were  slain  by  the  Turks,  Lucius  puhlicus,  ^c.  The 
Venetians  when  their  forces  were  overcome  by  the  EVeach  king  Lewis,  the  French 
and  Spanish  kings,  pope,  emperor,  all  conspired  against  them,  at  Cambray,the'French 
herald  denounced  open  war  in  the  senate :  Lauredane  Fenetorum  dux,  ^c,  and  they 
had  lost  Padua,  Brixia,  Verona,  Forum  Julii,  their  territories  in  the  continent,  and 
had  now  nothing  left,  but  the  city  of  Venice  itself,  et  whi  quoque  vpsi  (saith  ^Bem- 
bns)  iimendum  putarent,  and  the  loss  of  that  was  likewise  to  be  feared,  tardus  repente 

lib.ia.W  "Mal.Paris.  wjuvonaliB.  "Multi  lam'pBcnniE,  vicioriffi,  teimlBam,  moitera"lil>e™nm", 
melancEolidfiuDl,  uii^Biidi.       *81aDihamusHib.  |»Efig.  SS.       »Lib.'a  Venel.  hiet.  '  "    '^"^ 
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dolor  omms  tenuit,  ut  nunquam,  alias,  ^c,  they  were  pitifully  plunged,  never  before 
in  such  lamentable  distress.  Anno  1527,  when  Roniewas  sacked  by  Burboniua, the 
common  soldiers  made  such  spoil,  that  fair '^chuvches  were  turned  to  stables,  old 
monuments  and  books  made  horse-litter,  or  burned  like  straw ;  relics,  costly  pictures 
defaced ;  attai's  demolished,  rich  hangings,  carpets,  &c.,  trampled  in  the  dirt.  "  Their 
wives  and  loveliest  daughters  constupiated  by  every  base  cullion,  as  Sej  anus' daughter 
was  by  the  hangman  in  public,  before  their  fathers  and  hiisbands'  faces.  Noblemen's 
children,  and  of  the  wealthiest  citizens,  reserved  for  princes'  beds,  were  prostitute  to 
every  common  soldier,  and  kept  for  concubines ;  senators  and  cardinals  themselves 
dragged  along  the  ati'eets,  and  put  to  exqidsite  torments,  to  confess  where  their 
money  was  hid;  the  rest,  murdered  on  heaps,  lay  sdnking  in  the  streets;  infants' 
brains  dashed  out  before  their  mothers'  eyes.  A  lamentable  sight  it  was  to  see  so 
goodly  a  city  so  suddenly  defaced,  rich  cilrMns  sent  a  begging  to  Venice,  Naples, 
Ancona,  &c.,  that  erst  lived  in  ail  manner  of  delights.  ^  "  Those  proud  palaces  that 
even  now  vaunted  their  tops  up  to  heaven,  were  dejected  as  low  as  hell  in  an  instant" 
Whom  will  not  such  misery  make  discontent?  Terence  the  poet  drowned  himself 
(some  say)  for  the  loss  of  his  comedies,  which  sufiered  shipwreck.  When  a  poor 
man  hatii  made  many  hungry  meals,  got  together  a  small  sum,  which  he  loseth  in 
an  instant;  a  scholar  spent  many  an  hour's  study  to  no  purpose,  his  labours  lost, 
8tc.,  how  should  it  otherwise  bo  f  1  may  conclude  with  Gregory,  temporalium 
arnor,  quaTiium  officii,  cum  karet  possessio,  tantum  quum  suitrahitiir,  unf  dolor;  ' 
riches  do  not  so  much  exhilarate  us  with  their  possession,  as  they  torment  us  with 
their  loss. 

Nest  to  sorrow  still  I  may  annex  such  accidents  as  procure  fear ;  for  besides  those 
terrors  which  1  have  ^"  before  touched,  and  many  other  fears  (which  are  infinite)  there 
is  a  superstitious  fear,  one  of  the  three  great  causes  of  fear  in  Aristotle,  commonly 
Caused  by  prodigies  and  dismal  accidents,  which  much  trouble  many  of  us.  (JVeseio 
quid  anirtius  mild  prmsagit  mali.)  As  if  a  hare  cross  the  way  at  onr  going  forth,  or 
a  mouse  gnaw  our  clothes ;  if  they  bleed  three  drops  at  nose,  the  salt  falls  towards 
them,  a  black  spot  appear  in  their  nails,  &,c.,  with  many  such,  which  Delrio  Tom. 
'2.  I.  3.  s&et.  4.  Austin  Niphus  in  his  book  de,  Auguriis.  Polydore  Virg.  I.  3,  de 
Prodigiis.  Sarishuriends  Polycrat.  1. 1.  c.  13.  discuss  at  large.  They  are  so  much 
affected,  that  with  the  very  strength  of  imagination,  fear,  and  the  devil's  craft,  *"'they 
pull  those  misfortunes  they  suspect,  upon  their  own  heads,  and  that  which  they  fear, 
shall  come  upon  them,"  as  Solomon  fortelleth,  Prov.  x.  24.  and  Isaiah  denouaceth, 
lxvi.4.  which  if  ""they  could  neglect  and  contemn, would  not  come  topass, Eoram 
vires  nostra  resident  opinione,  «i  TTtorU  gravitas  cegrotantvum  cogiiatiom,  they  are 
intended  and  remitted,  as  our  opinion  is  fixed,  more  or  less.  N.  N.  dai  painas,  saith 
"'Cralo  of  such  a  one,  ulinam  non  attraheret :  he  is  punished,  and  is  llie  cause  of  it 
^himself: 

'"Dum  fata  fugimm  fata  slulti  inatrrimus,  the  thing  that  I  feared,  saith  Job,  is 
iallen  upon  me. 

As  much  we  may  say  of  them  that  are  troubled  with  their  fortunes ;  or  ill  desti- 
nies foreseen  :  multos  angit  preeseientia  malorum:  The  foreknowledge  of  what  shall 
come  -to  pass,  crucifies  many  men :  foretold  by  astrologers,  or  wizards,  iraivm  oh 
calvm,  be  it  ill  accident,  or  death  itself:  which  often  falls  out  by  God's  permission; 
quia  damonem  timent  (saith  Chrysostom)  Deus  idea  permittit  accidere.  Severus, 
Adrian,  Domitian,  can  testify  as  much,  of  whose  fear  and  suspicion,  Sueton,  Hero- 
dian,  and  the  rest  of  those  writers,  tell  strange  stories  in  this  behalf.  ^Montanus 
consil.  31,  hath  one  example  of  a  young  man,  exceeding  melancholy  upon  this  occa- 
sion. Such  fears  have  still  tormented  mortal  men  in  all  ages,  by  reason  of  those 
lying  oracles,  and  juggling  priests.  ^^There  was  a  fountain  in  Greece,  near  Ceres' 
temple  iu  Achaia,  where  the  event  of  such  diseases  was  to  be  known;  "A  glass  let 
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down  by  a  thread,  £r.c."  Amongst  those  Cyanean  rocks  at  the  springs  of  Lycia,wa9 
the  oracle  of  Thrixeua  Apollo,  "  where  ail  fortunes  were  foretold,  sickness,  health, 
or  what  they  would  besides :"  so  common  people  have  been  always  deluded  with 
future  events.  At  this  &&y,Metiis  fatwrorum,  maTime  torquet  Sinas,  this  foolish  fear, 
mighliiy  crucifies  them  in  China :  as  "'  Matthew  Riccius  the  Jesuit  informeth  us,  in 
his  commentaries  of  those  countries,  of  all  nations  they  are  most  superstitious,  and 
much  tormented  in  this  kind,  attributing  so  much  to  their  divinators,  vt  ipse  meius 
/deffl/ocioi,  that  fear  itself  and  conceit,  cause  it  to '"fall  oat:  If  he  foretell  sickness 
such  a  day,  that  very  time  they  will  be  sick,  vi  mttks  affiicli  in  ofgrUvdinem  cad^mt ; 
and  many  times  die  as  it  is  foretold.  A  true  saying,  Timor  mortis.,  morte  pejor,  the 
fear  of  death  is  worse  than  death  itself,  and  the  memory  of  that  sad  hour,  to  some 
fortunate  and  rich  men,  "  is  as  bitter  as  gall,"  Eccl.  xli.  1 .  Tnguietam  nobis  vitam 
fadi  mortis  metus,  a  worse  plague  cannot  fmppen  to  a  man,  than  to  be  ao  troubled 
m  his  mind ;  'tis  triste  divortiam,  a  heavy  separation,  to  leave  their  goods,  with  so 
much  labour  got,  pleasures  of  the  world,  which  they  hav^  so  deliciously  enjoyed, 
friends  and  companions  whom  they  so  dearly  loved,  all  at  once.  Axicchus  the  phi- 
losopher was  bold  and  courageous  all  his  life,  and  gave  good  precepts  de  contemnenda 
morte^  and  against  the  vanity  of  the  world,  to  others ;  but  being  now  ready  to  die 
himself,  he  was  mightily  dejected,  hdc  luce  privabor?  his  orbabor  brniisf^  he 
lamented  like  a  child,  &.c.  And  though  Socrates  himself  was  there  to  comfort  him, 
iiH  prisiina  mrtuttim  jactatio  0  Jlxioche  ?  "  where  is  all  your  boasted  virtue  now, 
my  friend  ?"  yet  he  was  very  timorous  and  impatient  of  death,  much  troubled  in  his 
mind,  Imbellis  pavor  et  impatietUia,  ^c.  "  O  Qotho,"  Megapetas  the  tyrant  in 
Lucian  exclaims,  now  ready  to  depart,  "  let  me  live  a  while  longer.  *  1  will  give 
thee  a  thousand  talents  of  gold,  and  two  boles  besides,  which  I  took  from  Cleocritus, 
worth  a  hundred  talents  apiece."  "  Woe's  me,"  "  saith  another, "  what  goodly  manors 
shall  1  leave !  what  fertile  fields  I  what  a  fine  house !  what  pretty  children !  how 
many  servants !  who  shall  gather  my  grapes,  my  com  ?  Must  1  now  die  so  well 
settled  f  Leave  all,  so  richly  and  well  provided  ?  Woe's  me,  what  shall  I  do  f" 
^Animula  vagula.,  blandula,  qua  nunc  abihis  in  loca? 

To  these  tortures  of  fear  and  sorrow,  may  well  be  annexed  curiosity,  that  irksome, 
that  tyrannising  care,  nimia  soZiciiado,  ""superfluous  industry  about  unprofitable 
things,  and  their  qualities,"  as  Thomas  defines  it :  an  itching  humour  or  a  kind  of 
longing  lo  see  that  which  is  not  to  be  seen,  to  do  that  which  ought  not  to  be  done, 
to  know  that  "secret  which  should  not  be  known,  to  eat  of  the  forbidden  fruit. 
We  commonly  molest  and  tire  ourselves  about  things  unfit  and  unnecessary,  as 
Martha  troubled  herself  to  little  purpose.  Be  it  in  religion,  humanity,  magic,  philo- 
sophy, policy,  any  action  or  study,  'tis  a  needless  trouble,  a  mere  torment.  For  what 
else  is  school  divinity,  how  many  doth  it  puzzle  f  what  fruitless  questions  about  the 
Trinity,  resurrection,  election,  predestination,  reprobation,  hell-fire,  &c,,  how  many 
shall  be  saved,  damned  ?  What  else  is  all  superstition,  but  an  endless  observation 
of  idle  ceremonies,  traditions .'  What  is  most  of  our  philosophy  but  a  labyrinth  of 
opinions,  idle  questions, propositions, metaphysical  terms?  Socrates, therefore,  held 
all  philosophers,  cavillers,  and  mad  men,  circa  suhliUa  Cavillatores  pro  insanis 
Jiahdt,  palam  eos  argaens.,  saith  "Eusebius,  because  they  commonly  sought  after 
such  thmgs  guis  nee  percipi  a  noUs  neque  comprehendi  posset,  or  put  case  they  did 
understand,  yet  they  were  altogether  unprofitable.  For  what  matter  is  it  for  us  to 
know  how  high  the  Pleiades  are,  how  far  distant  Perseus  and  Cassiopea  from  us, 
how  deep  the  sea,  &c.,  we  are  neither  wiser,  as  he  follows  it,  nor  modester,  nor 
better,  nor  richer,  nor  stronger  for  the  knowledge  of  it.  Quod  supra  nos  nihil  ad 
nos,  1  may  say  the  same  of  those  genethliacal  studies,  what  is  astrology  but  vain 
elections,  predictions  ?  all  magic,  but  a  troublesome  error,  a  pernicious  foppery ,' 
physic,  but  intricate  rules  and  prescriptions  ?  philology,  but  vain  criticisms  ?  logic, 
needless  sophisms  ?  metaphysics  themselves,  but  intricate  subtilties,  and  fruitless 
abstractions  ?  alchemy,  but  a  bundle  of  errors  f  to  what  end  are  such  great  tomes  ? 

''Eipedit.  in  Biiiae.  lib.  1.  e.  3.  BUmendo  pneoc-  I  tBlenlii,nie1iodielibidatnruniproniltto,  &c.  <i  Iliideln. 
eupat,  qaod  titat,  oltto  provocaiqus  qund  fUgii,  gaa.  Hfl  milii  quffiieUnqu«ndapnEclia?  qaam  ferliles  s^rit 
delque  DKBnsna  et  lubeas  miser fuil.  Helnslus  Austriee.  &c.  "Adrian,  uinduelriaeuperflua  circa  lasinu 
■  "Hiiatl  be  deprived  of  tliis  iil^,— of  Ihoss  poasm.    iIIcb.       «FlavEeecreiaMinerneut  vidaiat  ^elanroa. 
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why  do  we  spend  so  many  years  in  their  studies  ?  Much  better  to  know  nothing  at 
all,  as  those  barbarous  Indians  are  wholly  ignorant,  than,  as  some  of  ns,  to  be  so 
sore  vexed  about  unprofitable  toys  :  stulius  laboT  est  ineptiarmn,  to  build  a  house 
without  pins,  make  a  rope  of  sand,  to  what  end  ?  mi  bono?  He  studies  on,  bnt  as 
the  boy  told  St.  Austin,  when  I  have  laved  the  sea  dry,  thou  ahalt  understand  the 
mystery  of  the  Trinity.  He  makes  obseiTaiions,  keeps  times  and  seasons  ;  and  as 
'"Conradus  the  emperor  would  not  touch  his  new  bride,  till  an  astrologer  had  told 
him  a  masculine  hour,  but  with  what  success  ?  He  travels  into  Europe,  Afiica,  Asia, 
searcheth  every  creek,  sea,  city,  mountain,  gulf,  to  what  end  f  See  one  promontory 
(said  Socrates  of  old),  one  mountain,  one  sea,  one  river,  and  see  all.  An  alchemist 
spends  his  fortunes  to  find  out  the  philosopher's  stone  forsooth,  cure  all  diseases, 
make  men  long-lived,  victorious,  fortunate,  invisible,  and  beggars  hirnself,  misled  by 
those  seducing  impostors  (which  he  shall  never  attain)  to  laake  gold ;  an  antiquary 
consumes  his  treasure  and  time  to  scrape  up  a  company  of  old  coins,  statues,  rules, 
edicts,  manuscripts,  &c.,  he  must  know  what  was  done  of  old  in  Athens,  Rome, 
what  lodging,  diet,  houses  they  had,  and  have  all  tlie  present  news  at  first,  though 
never  so  remote,  before  all  others,  what  projects,  counsels,  consultations,  &c.,  quid 
Jwtto  in  aurem  insusurret  Jovi,  what's  now  decreed  in  France,  what  in  Italy  :  who 
was  he,  whence  comes  he,  which  way,  whither  goes  he,  &c.  Aristotle  must  find 
out  the  motion  of  Euripua ;  Pliny  must  needs  see  Vesuvius,  but  how  aped  they  ? 
One  loseth  goods,  another  his  life ;  Pyrrhus  will  conquer  Africa  first,  and  then  Asia : 
he  will  be  a  sole  monarch,  a  second  immortal,  a  third  rich;  a  fourth  commands, 
''Turbine  magno  spes  soUcUce  in  urMbus  errant;  we  run,  ride,  take  indefetigable 
pains,  all  up  early,  down  late,  striving  to  get  that  which  we  had  better  be  without, 
(Ardelion's  busy-bodies  as  we  are)  it  were  much  fitter  for  us  to  be  quiet,  sit  still, and 

take  our  case.     His  sole  study  is  for  words,  that  they  be LepideB  lexeis  com- 

posliB  ut  tesseruim  omnes,  not  a  syllable  misplaced,  to  set  out  a  stramineous  subject : 
as  thine  is  about  apparel,  to  follow  the  fiishion,  to  be  terse  and  polite,  'tis  thy  sole 
busiaess :  both  with  like  profit.  His  only  delight  is  building,  he  spends  himself  to 
get  curious  pictures,  intricate  models  and  plots,  another  is  wholly  ceremonious  about 
titles,  degrees,  inscriptions :  a  third  is  over-solicitous  about  his  diet,  he  must  have 
such  and  such  exquisite  sauces,  meat  so  dressed,  so  fer-fetched,  peregrini  aeris  volu~ 
cres,  so  cooked,  &c.,  sometliing  to  provoke  thirst,  something  anon  to  quench  his 
thhst.  Thus  he  redeems  his  appetite  with  extraordinary  charge  to  his  purse,  is  sel- 
dom pleased  with  any  meal,  whilat  a  trivial  stomach  uaeth  all  with  delight  and  is 
never  offended.  Another  must  have  roses  in  winter,  alieni  temporis  Jlores,  snow- 
water in  summer,  fruits  before  they  can  be  or  are  usually  ripe,  artificial  gardens  and 
fish-ponds  on  the  tops  of  houses,  all  things  opposite  to  the  vulgar  sort,  intricate  and 
rare,  or  else  Oiey  are  nothing  worth.  So  busy,  nice,  curious  wits,  make  tliat  insup- 
portable in  all  vocations,  trades,  actions,  employments,  which  to  duller  apprehensions 
is  not  offensive,  earnestly  seeking  that  which  others  so  scornfully  neglect.  Thus 
through  our  foolish  curiosity  do  we  macerate  ourselves,  tire  our  souls,  and  run  head- 
long, through  our  indiscretion,  perverse  wUI,  and  want  of  government,  into  many 
needless  cares,  and  troubles,  vain  expenses,  tedious  journeys,  painful  hours ;  and 
when  aU  is  done,  quorsum  kizc  ?  cut  bono  ?  to  what  end  ? 

«<'NeEcite  vsllequffi  Ma^ialer  ninximus 

UnfoHunate  marriage.]  Amongst  these  passions  and  irksome  accidents,  unfortu- 
nate marriage  may  be  ranked :  a  condition  of  life  appointed  by  God  himself  in  Para- 
dise, an  honourable  and  happy  estate,  and  as  great  a  felicity  as  can  befall  a  man  in 
this  world,  *^if  the  parties  can  agree  as  they  ought,  and  live  as  ""Seneca  lived  with 
his  Paulina ;  but  if  they  be  unequally  matched,  or  at  discord,  a  greater  misery  cannot 
be  expected,  to  have  a  scold,  a  slut,  a  harlot,  a  fool,  a  fury  or  a  fiend,  there  can  be 
no  such  plague.  Eccles.  xxvi.  14,"  He  that  hath  her  is  as  if  he  held  a  scorpion, 
&.C."  xxvi.  85,  "  a  wicked  wife  makes  a  sorry  countenance,  a  heavy  heart,  and  he  had 
rather  dwell  with  a  lion  than  keep  house  with  such  a  wife."  Her  "  properties  Jovianns 
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Ponlanus  hath  described  al  large,  .3ni.  dia?.  Tom.  2,  under  the  name  of  Euphorbia. 
Or  if  they  be  not  equal  in  years,  the  like  mischief  happens.  Cecilius  in  Agellius 
lib.  2.  cap.  23,  complains  much  of  an  old  wife,  dum  ejus  morli  inkio,  egomet  moriims 
vivo  inter  vivos,  whilst  I  gape  after  her  death,  !  lire  a  dead  man  amongst  the  living, 
or  if  they  dislike  upon  any  occasion, 

wjiiilge  who  that  are  uiitoniminelyweS 


■  The  Si 


befals  \' 


'*A  young  gentlewoman  in  Basil  was  married,  saith  Felix  Plater,  oiservat.  I.  I,  to  an 
ancient  man  against  her  will,  whom  she  could  not  aflect ;  she  was  continually  melan- 
choly, and  pined  away  for  grief;  and  though  her  husband  did  all  he  could  possibly 
to  give  her  content,  in  a  discontented  humour  at  length  she  hanged  herself.  Many 
other  stories  he  relates  in  tliis  kind.  Thus  men  are  plagued  with  women ;  ihey  again 
witli  men,  when  they  are  of  divers  humours  and  conditions;  he  a  spendtlmft,  she 
sparing;  one  honest,  the  other  dishonest,  &.C.  Parents  many  times  disquiet  their 
children,  and  they  their  parents.  °*"A  foolish  son  is  an  heaviness  to  his  mother." 
Injusla  naeerca :  a  stepmother  often  vexeth  a  whole  family,  is  matter  of  repentance, 
exercise  of  patience,  fuel  of  dissension,  which  made  Cato's  son  expostulate  with  his 
father,  why  lie  should  offer  to  marry  his  client  Solinius'  daughter,  a  young  wench, 
Cujus  coitsd  noverecwi  inducoret;  what  offence  liad  he  done,  that  he  should  many 

Unkind,  unnatural  friends,  evil  neighbours,  bad  servants,  debts  and  debates,  &.C., 
'twas  Chilon's  sentence,  comes  <eris  aUeni  et  litis  esl  miseria,  misery  and  usury  do 
commonly  together ;  suretyship  is  the  bane  of  many  families,  Sponde,  prcesto  noxa 
est:  "he  shall  be  sore  vexed  that  is  surety  for  a  stranger,"  Prov,  xi.  15,  "and  he  that 
hateth  suretyship  is  sure."    Contention,  bmwling,  lawsuits,  felling  out  of  neighbours 

and  friends. discordia  demcns  (  Virg.  jEn.  6,)  are  equal  to  the  first,  grieve  many 

a  man,  and  vex  his  soul.  Ai/m7  sane  miserabilius  eorwn  mentibtis,  (as  *Boter  holds) 
"  nothing  so  miserable  as  such  men,  full  of  cares,  griefs,  anxieties,  as  if  they  were 
slabbed  with  a  sharp  sword,  fear,  suspicion,  desperation,  sorrow,  are  their  ordinary 
companions."  Our  Welshmen  are  noted  by  some  of  their  "  own  writers,  to  con- 
sume one  another  in  this  kind;  but  whosoever  they  are  that  use  it,  these  are  their 
common  symptoms,  especially  if  they  be  convict  or  overcome,  "  cast  in  a  suit 
Anus  put  out  of  a  bishopric  by  Eustathius,  turned  heretic,  and  lived  after  discon- 
tented all  his  life.  *°  Every  repulse  is  of  like  nature ;  heu  quanta  de  spe  decidi  I  Dis- 
grace, infamy,  detraction,  will  almost-effect  as  much,  and  that  a  long  time  after. 
Hipponax,  a  satirical  poet,  so  vilified  and  lashed  two  painters  in  his  iambics,  ui  amlo 
laqveo  se  sufocareiU,  ^"Pliay  saith,  both  hanged  themselves.  All  oppositions,  dan- 
gers, perplexities,  discontent,  °'  to  live  in  any  siisponse,  are  of  the  same  rank :  potes 
hoc  sub  Cttsu  ducere  somnosf  Who  can  be  secure  in  such  cases  ?  Ill-bestowed  bene- 
filSj  ingratitude,  unthankful  friends,  much  disquiet  and  molest  some.  Unkind  speeches 
trouble  as  many;  uncivil  caniage  or  dogged  answers,  weak  women  above  the  rest, 
if  they  proceed  from  their  surly  husbands,  areas  bitter  as  gal],  and  not  to  be  digested. 
A  glassmau's  wife  in  Basil  became  melancholy  because  her  husband  said  he  would 
marry  again  if  she  died,  "No  cut  to  unkindness,"  as  the  saying  is,  a  frown  and 
hard  speech,  ill  respect,  a  brow-beating,  or  had  look,  especially  to  courtiers,  or  such 
as  attend  upon  great  persons,  is  present  death:  fjigenium  vultu  statque  caditque  suo, 
they  ebb  and  flow  with  their  masters'  favours.  Some  persons  are  at  their  wits'  ends, 
if  by  chance  they  overshoot  themselves,  in  their  ordinary  speeches,  or  actions,  which 
may  after  turn  to  their  disadvantage  or  disgrace,  or  have  any  secret  disclosed.  JRonseus 
epist.  miscel.  2,  reports  of  a  gentlewoman  25  years  old,  that  falling  foul  with  one  of 


siuninsin  infelieiter  lapti.  "'  Humftoiiu 

epiit.  ad  AbiBhamuiQ  ortelium.    U.  VaughBn 
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her  gossips,  was  upbraided  with  a  secret  infirmity  (no  matter  what)  m  public,  and 
so  much  grieved  with  it,  that  she  did  thereupon  soUtudims  quarere,  omnes  ab  se 
ahlegarc,  ac  tandem  in  gravissimam  incidens  melaneholiam,  contabescere,  forsalte  all 
company,  quite  moped,  and  in  a  melancholy  humour  pine  away.  Others  are  as  much 
tortured  to  see  themselves  rejected,  contemned,  scorned,  disabled,  defamed,  detracted, 
undervalued,  or  "  "  left  behind  their  fellows."  Lucian  brings  in  iElamacles,  a  philo- 
sopher in  bis  LapUh.  eojtvivio,  much  discontented  that  he  was  not  invited  amongst 
the  rest,  expostulating  the  matter,  in  a  long  episUe,  with  Aristenetus  their  host. 
Prietestatus,  a  robed  gentleman  in  Plutarch,  would  not  sit  down  at  a  feast,  because 
he  might  not  sit  highest,  but  went  his  ways  all  in  a  chafe.  Wo  see  the  common 
quarreliugs,  that  are  ordinary  wiili  us,  for  taJting  of  the  wall,  precedency,  and  the 
like,  which  though  toys  in  themselves,  and  thmgs  of  no  moment,  yet  they  cause 
many  distempers,  mnch  heart-burning  amongst  vts.  Nothing  pierceth  deeper  than  a 
contempt  or  disgrace,  ™  especially  if  they  be  generous  spirits,  scacce  anything  afiects 
them  more  than  to  be  despised  or  vilified.  Crato,  coTisil.  16,  /.  2-,  exempliiies  it,  and 
common  experience  confirms  it.  Of  the  same  nature  is  oppression,  Ecclus,  77, 
"  surely  oppression  makes  a  man  mad,"  loss  of  liberty,  which  made  Brutus  venture 
his  life,  Qito  kill  himself,  and  *'  Tully  complain,  Omnem  Ularliaiem  in  perpetmtm 
amisif  mine  heart's  broken,  I  shall  never  look  up,  ov  be  merry  again,  '^hac  jactura 
irUolerabilis,  to  some  parties  'lis  a  most  intolerable  loss.  Banishment  a  great  misery, 
as  Tyrteus  describes  it  in  an  epigram  of  his, 

Meiiilicuivi,  fl  liiDidi  vow  rugate  tibns;  And  like  a  Iwnear  fiir  id  wWiip  al  door, 

Oinnlbue  invisus,  quncunque  accRassril  eiul  Coiicenin'd  of  aa  Ihe  world,  an  exile  is, 

Polynices  in  his  conference  with  Jocasta  in  '^  Euripides,  reckons  up  five 
a  banished  man,  the  least  of  which  alone  were  enough  to  deject  some  pusiili 
creatures.     Oftentimes  a  too  great  feeling  of  our  own  infirmities  or  imperfections  oi 
body  or  mind,  will  shrivel  ns  wp ;  as  if  we  be  long  sick : 

O  biased  health !  "  thou  art  above  all  gold  and  treasure,"  Ecclus.  xxx.  15,  the  poor 
man's  riches,  the  rich  man's  bliss,  without  thee  there  can  be  no  happiness :  or  visited 
with  some  loathsome  disease,  offensive  to  others,  or  troublesome  to  ourselves;  as  a 
stinking  breath,  deformity  of  our  limbs,  crookedness,  loss  of  an  eye,  leg,  hand,  pale- 
ness, leanness,  redness,  baldness,  loss  or  want  of  hair,  &.C.,  kic  ubifiuere  capit,  diros 
ictus  cordi  infert,  saith  ^'Synesius,  he  himself  troubled  not  a  little  ob  comce  defectmi, 
the  loss  of  hair  alone,  strikes  a  cruel  stroke  to  the  heart.  Acco,  an  old  woman, 
seeing  by  chance  her  face  in  a  true  glass  (for  she  used  felse  flattering  glasses  belike  at 
other  times,  as  most  gentlewomen  do,)  animi  dolore  in  insaniam  delapsa  est,  (Ctelius 
Rhodigiaus  I  17,  e.  3,)  ran  mad.  '^Brotheus  the  son  of  Vulcan  because  he  was 
ridiculous  for  his  imperfections,  flimg  h  mseli  o  he  fi  e  La  s  of  Co  nth,  now 
grown  old,  gave  up  her  glass  to  Venus  o  she  could  no  ab  de  o  look  upon  it, 
''  Qualis  sum  nolo,  qualis  eram  negueo.  Ge  e  a  Ij  o  fan  n  e  p  c  es  old  age  and 
foul  linen  are  two  most  odious  things  a  nc  f  o  nen  s  hey  n  ay  not  abide 
the  thought  of  it, 


.    .        ,     -  While  yoolh  yet  rails  its  vital  flooa. 

To  he  foul,  ugly,  and  deform  d    m    I    b  be  buried  alive.     Some  are  fair  but 

barren,  and  that  galls  them.  H  h  pt  re,  did  not  eai,  and  was  troubled  ia 
spirit,  and  all  for  her  barren  1  b  n  1    and  Gen.  30.     Rachel  said  "in  the 

anguish  of  her  soul,  give  me  a  h  1 1  I  h  11  die  :"  another  hath  loo  many  t  one 
was  never  married,  and  that's  his  hell,  another  is,  and  that's  his  plague.  Some  are 
troubled  in  that  they  are  obscure;  others  by  being  traduced,  slandered,  abused,  dis- 

«Tatpa  telinqui  esl.  Hot.  "Scimua  cuim  gene-  I  cpJBt.  lib.  12.       siEpist.  ad  Brmum.       "la  Phaniffl. 

roses  nBiutes,  imlla  le  citius  moveti,  aut  iraviuB  aflici  "In  iBudem  ealvit.  «  Ovid.  •^B  Ctet.  'iBoi. 
quBin  contoniiitu  sc  dospicientia,  '^Ad  Alticum  |  Car.  Lib.  3.  Ode.  37. 
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graced,  vilified,  or  any  way  injured  ;  minime  miror  eos  (aa  lie  said)  qid  a 
piunt  ex:  injuria,  I  marvel  not  at  ail  if  offences  make  men  mad.  Seventeen  particular 
causes  of  anger  and  oSence  Aristotle  reckons  them  up,  which  for  brevity's  sake  I 
must  omit.  No  tidings  troubles  one ;  ill  reports,  nimours,  bad  tidings  or  news,  hard 
hap,  ill  success,  cast  in  a  suit,  vain  hopes,  or  hope  deferred,  another :  expectation, 
adeo  omniius  ifi  rebus  molesta  semper  esl  expeclaiio,  as  "Polybiua  observes;  one  is 
too  eminent,  another  loo  base  bom,  and  that  alone  tortures  him  as  much  as  the  rest : 
one  is  out  of  action,  com,pany,  emplojTnent ;  another  overcome  and  tormented  with 
worldly  cares,  and  onerous  business.  But  what  '^tongue  can  suffice  to  speak  of  all  ? 
Many  men  calcli  this  malady  by  eating  certain  meals,  herbs,  roots,  at  unawares ; 
as  henbane,  nightshade,  cicula,  mandrakes,  8tc.  "A  company  of  young  men  at' 
Agrigentum  in  Sicily,  came  into  a  tavern ;  where  afler  they  had  freely  taken  their 
liquor,  whether  it  were  the  wine  itself,  or  something  mixed  with  it  'lis  not  yet  known, 
"but  upon  a  sudden  they  began  to  be  so  troubled  in  their  brains,  and  their  phantasy 
so  erased,  that  they  thought  they  were  in  a  ship  at  sea,  and  now  ready  to  be  cast 
away  by  reason  of  a  tempest.  Wherefore  to  avoid  shipwreck  and  present  drowning, 
they  flung  all  the  goods  in  the  house  out  at  the  windows  into  the  street,  or  into  the 
sea,  as  they  supposed;  thus  they  continued  mad  a  pretty  season,  and  being  brought 
before  the  magistrate  to  give  an  account  of  this  iheir  &ct,  they  told  him  (not  yet 
recovered  of  their  madness)  that  what  was  done  they  did  for  fear  of  death,  and  to 
avoid  imminent  danger :  the  spectators  were  all  amazed  at  this  their  stupidity,  and 
gazed  on  them  still,  whilst  one  of  the  ancientest  of  the  company,  in  a  grave  tone, 
excused  himself  to  the  magistrate  upon  his  knees,  O  viri  Tritones,  ego  in  imo  jaad, 
1  beseech  your  deities,  &c.  for  I  was  iu  the  bottom  of  the  ship  all  the  while :  another 
besought  ^lem  as  so  many  sea  gods  to  be  good  unto  them,  and  if  ever  he  and  his 
fellows  came  to  land  again,  "he  would  build  an  altar  to  their  service.  The  magis- 
trate could  not  sufficiently  laugh  at  this  their  madness,  bid  them  sleep  it  out,  and  so 
went  his  ways.  Many  auch  accidents  frequently  happen,  upon  these  unknown  occa- 
sions. Some  are  so  caused  by  philters,  wandering  in  the  sun,  biting  of  a  mad  dog, 
a  blow  on  the  head,  stinging  with  that  kind  of  spider  called  tarantula,  an  ordinary 
thing  if  we  may  believe  Skenck.  I.  6.  de  Venenis,  in  Calabria  and  Apulia  in  Italy, 
Cardan,  subtil.  I.  9.  Scaliger  ea^ercilat.  185.  Their  symptoKis  are  merrily  described 
by  Jovianus  Pontanus,  Ant.  dial,  how  they  dance  altogether,  and  are  cured  by  music. 
^Cardan  speaks  of  certain  stones,  if  they  be  carried  about  one,  whicji  wilt  cause 
melancholy  and  madness;  he  calls  them  unhappy,  as  an  '''' adamant.,  selenites,  S^c. 
"which  dry  up  ihe  body,  increase  cares,  diminish  sleep:"  Ctesias  in  Persicis,  makes 
mention  of  a  well  in  those  parts,  of  which  if  any  man  drink,  ™"  he  is  mad  for  34 
hours."  Some  lose  their  wits  by  terrible  objects  (as  elsewhere  I  have  more  "copi- 
ously dilated)  and  life  itself  many  times,  as  Hippolitua  affrighted  by  Neptune's  sea- 
horses, Athemaa  by  Juno's  furies  r  but  these  relations  are  common  in  all  writers. 


These  causes  if  they  be  considered,  and  come  alone,  I  do  easily  yield,  can  do  little 
of  themselves,  seldom,  or  apart  (an  old  oak  is  not  felled  at  a  blow)  though  many 
times  they  are  all  sufficient  every  one :  yet  if  they  concur,  as  often  they  do,  vis 
unitafortior;  et  qua  mm  ohsunt  singula,  multa  nocent,  they  may  batter  a  strong  con- 
stitution; as  *' Austin  said,  "many  grains  and  small  sands  sinfc  a  ship,  many  small 
drops  make  a  flood,"  &c.,  often  reiterated ;  many  dispositions  produce  an  habit. 
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f  mrvl  koto  the  Body  works  on 

An  a  purly  hunter,  I  have  hitherto  beaten  ab  ^  the  circuit  of  the  forest  of  this 
microcosm,  and  followed  only  those  outward  ai  cntitious  causes,  I  will  now  break 
into  the  inner  rooms,  and  rip  up  the  antecedent  immediate  causes  which  are  there  to 
be  found.  For  as  the  distraction  of  the  mind,  amongst  other  outward  causes  and 
perturbatiotts,  altera  the  temperature  of  the  body,  so  the  distraction  and  distemper 
of  the  body  will  cause  a  distemperature  of  the  soul,  and  'tis  hard  to  decide  which 
of  these  two  do  more  harm  to  the  other.  Plato,  Cyprian,  aiid  some  others,  as  I 
have  formerly  satd,  lay  the  greatest  feult  upon  the  soul,  excusing  the  body;  others 
again  accusing  the  body,  excuse  the  soul,  a?  a  principal  agent.  Their  reasons  are, 
because  '^"  the  manners  do  follow  the  temperature  of  the  body,"  as  Galen  proves  in 
his  book  of  tliat  subject,  Prosper  CaUnius  de  Mra  bile,  Jason  Pratensis  c.  de  Mania, 
Lemnitts  I.  4.  c.  16.  and  many  others.  And  that  which  Gualter  hath  commented, 
Jiom.  10.  in  epist.  JoTtanrds,  is  most  true,  concupiscence  and  originals  in,  inclinations, 
and  bad  humours,  are  '^  radical  in  every  one  of  us,  causmg  these  perturbations,  affec- 
tions, and  sevemi  distempers,  offering  many  times  violence  unto  the  soul.  "  Every 
man  is  tempted  by  his  own  concupiscence  (James  i.  14),  the  spirit  is  willing  but  the 
flesh  is  weak,  and  rebelleth  against  the  spirit,"  as  our  "apostle  teacheth  us :  that 
methinks  the  soul  hath  the  better  plea  against  the  body,  which  so  forcibly  inclines 
us,  that  we  cannot  resist,  JVec  tios  obniti  conlra,nea  tenders  tantwn  suMcimus.  How 
the  body  being  material,  worketh  upon  the  immaterial  soul,  by  mediation  of  humours 
and  spirits,  which  participate  of  both,  and  ill-disposed  organs,  Cornelius  Agrippa  hath 
discoursed  lib.  1.  de  occult.  Philos.  cap.  63,  64,  65.  Levinus  Lemnius  lib.  i.  de 
occult,  not.  mir.  cap.  13.  et  16.  et  21.  institut.  ad  opt.  vit.  Perkins  lib.  I.  Cases  of 
Cons.  cap.  12.  T.  Bright  c.  10,  11,  12.  "in  his  treadse  of  melancholy,"  for  as, 
^anger,  fear,  sorrow,  obtrectation,  emulation,  &c.  si  mejitis  intimos  recessus  oecupa- 
rint,  sailh  ^  Lemnius,  corpori  qiioque  infesta  sunt,  et  illi  teterrimos  morios  infervM^ 
cause  grievous  diseases  in  the  body,  so  bodily  diseases  afiect  the  soul  by  consent. 
Wow  the  chiefest  causes  proceed  from  the  "heart,  humours,  spirits:  as  they  are 
purer,  or  impurer,  so  is  the  mind,  and  equally  suffers,  as  a  lute  out  of  tune,  if  one 
siring  or  one  organ  be  distempered,  all  the  rest  miscarry,  **  corpus  ortml.um  hestends 
vitiis,  animum  guoque  pragraeat  tmii.  The  body  is  domidUum  animis,  her  house, 
abode,  and  slay;  and  as  a  torch  gives  a  better  light,  a  sweeter  smeU,  according  lo 
the  matter  it  is  made  of;  so  doth  our  soul  perform  all  her  actions,  better  or  worse, 
as  her  organs  are  disposed ;  or  as  wine  sacours  of  the  cask  wherein  it  is  kept ;  the 
soul  receives  a  tincture  from  the  body,  througli  which  it  works.  We  see  this  in  old 
men,  children,  Europeans ;  Asians,  hot  and  cold  climes ;  aanguiiie  are  merry,  melan- 
choly sad,  phlegmatic  dull,  by  reason  of  abundance  of  those  humours,  and  they 
cannot  resist  such  passions  which  are  inflicted  by  tbem.  For  in  this  infirmity  of 
human  nature,  as  Melancthon  declares,  the  understanding  is  so  tied  to,  and  captivated- 
by  his  inferior  senses,  tliat  without  their  help  he  cannot  exercise  his  functions,  and 
tiie  will  being  iveakened,  hath  but  a  small  power  to  restrain  those  outward  parts,  but 
suffers  herself  to  be  overruled  by  them ;  that  1  mnst  needs  conclude  with  Lemnius, 
spiritvs  et  lmnu>res  maximum  nocumerUum  ohtinent,  spirits  and  humours  do  most  harm 
in  '^  troubling  the  soul.  How  should  a  man  choose  but  be  choleric  and  an^ry,  that 
hath  his  body  so  clogged  with  abundance  of  gross  humours  ?  or  melancholy,  that  is 

inwardly  disposed  ?    That  thence  comes  then  this  malady,  madness,  apoplexies, 
*  :s,  Slc.  it  may  uot  be  denied, 
this  body  of  ours  is  most  part  distempered  by  some  pi'ecedent  diseases, 
which  molest  his  inward  organs  and  instruments,  and  so  per  consequens  cause  melan- 
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choly,  according  to  the  consent  of  the  most  approved  physicians.  ^""This  humour 
(as  Avicenna  I.  3.  Fen.  1.  Tract.  4.  c.  18.  Arnoldus  Ireviar.  I.  1.  c.  18.  Jacchiniis 
comment,  in  9  Bhasia,  c.  15.  Montaltus,  c.  10.  Kicholaa  Piso  c.  de  Melon.  Sfc.  sup- 
pose) is  hegotlen  by  the  distemperature  of  some  inward  part,  innate,  or  left  after 
some  inflammation,  or  else  included  in  the  blood  after  an  ^'  ague,  or  some  other  ma- 
lignant disease."  This  opinion  of  theirs  concurs  with  that  of  Galen,  I.  ii.  c.  6.  de 
loeis  affect.  Guianerius  gives  an  instance  in  one  so  caused  by  a  quartan  ague,  and 
Montanus  conail.32.ia  a  young  man  of  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  so  distempered  after 
a  quartan,  which  had  molested  him  five  years  together;  Hildesheim  spicel.  2.  de 
Manid,  relates  of  a  Dutch  baron,  grievously  tormented  with  melancholy  after  a  long 
""ague:  Galen,  I.  de  atra  bile,  c. 4.  puts  the  plague  a  cause.  Botaldus  in  his  book 
de  lue  verier,  c.  2.  tlie  French  pox  for  a  cause,  others,  phreosy,  epOepsy,  apoplexy, 
because  those  diseases  do  often  degenerate  into  this.  Of  suppression  of  hemon-hoids, 
hfemorogia,  or  bleeding  at  the  nose,  menstnious  retentions,  (although  they  deserve 
a  larger  explication,  as  being  the  sole  cause  of  a  proper  kjnd  of  melancholy,  in  more 
ancient  maids,  nuns  and  widows,  handled  apait  by  Rodericus  fi  Castro,  and  Mer- 
catus,as  I  have  elsewhere  signified,)  or  any  oilier  evacuation  stopped,  I  have  already 
spoken.  Only  this  I  will  add,  that  this  melancholy  which  shall  be  caused  by  such 
infirmities,  deserves  to  be  pitied  of  all  men,  and  to  be  respected  with  a  more  tender 
compassion,  according  to  Laurenlius,  as  coming  from  a  more  inevitable  cause. 

SuBSECT.  11. — Disiemperatttre  of  particular  Parts,  causes. 

There  is  almost  no  part  of  the  body,  which  being  distempered,  doth  not  cause 
this  malady,  as  the  brain  and  his  parts,  heart,  liver,  spleen,  stomach,  matrix  or  womb, 
pylorus,  mirache,  mesentery,  hypochondries,  meseraic  veins ;  and  in  a  word,  saith 
"^Arculanus,  "  there  is  no  part  which  causeth  not  melancholy,  either  because  it  is 
adnst,  or  doth  not  expel  the  superfluity  of  the  nutriment."  Savanarola  Pract.  major, 
rubric.  11.  Tract.  6,  cap.  I.  is  of  the  same  opinion,  that  melancholy  Is  engendered 
in  each  particular  part,  and  ^  Crato  in  consil.  17.  lib.  2.  Gordonius,  who  is  instar 
omnium,  lib.  rued,  partic.  2.  cap.  19.  confirms  as  much,  putting  the  ""'matter  of 
melancholy,  sometimes  in  the  stomach,  liver,  heai't,  brain,  spleen,  mirach,  hypochon- 
dries, when  as  the  melancholy  humour  resides  there,  or  tlie  liver  is  not  well  cleansed 
from  melaiicholy  blood." 

The  brain  is  a  familiar  and  frequent  cause,  too  hot,  or  too  cold, '' "  througli  adust 
blood  so  caused,"  as  Mercurialis  will  have  it,  "  within  or  without  the  head,"  the 
brain  itself  being  distempered.  Those  are  most  apt  to  this  disease,  "  "  that  have  a 
hot  heart  and  moist  brain,"  which  Montaltus  cap.  II.  de  Melanch.  approves  out  of 
Halyabbas,  Rhasis,and  Avicenna.  Mercnrialis  consiA  11.  assigns  the  coldness  of  the 
brain  a  cause,  and  Salustius  Salvianns  med.  led.  I.  2.  c.  1.  ''will  have  it  "arise  from 
a  cold  and  dry  distemperature  of  the  brain,"  Piso,  Benedictus  Victorius  Faventinus, 
,  will  have  it  proceed  from  a  "^ "  hot  distemperature  of  the  brain  ;"  and  '"  Montaltus 
cap.  10.  from  the  brain's  heat,  scorching  the  blood.  The  brain  is  still  distempered 
by  himself,  or  by  consent :  by  himself  or  his  proper  affection,  as  Faventinus  calls  it, 
'"or  by  vapours  which  arise  from  the  other  parts,  and  fume  up  into  the  head,  alter- 
ing the  animal  faculties." 

Hildesheim  spicel.  3.  de  Mania,  thinks  it  may  be  caused  from  a  ^"  distemperature 
of  the  heart;  sometimes  hot;  sometimes  cold,"  A  hot  liver,  and  a  cold  stomach, 
are  put  for  usual  causes  of  melancholy:  Mercurialis  consil.  11.  et  consil.  8.  consil. 
86.  assigns  a  hot  liver  and  cold  stomach  for  ordinary  causes.    "Monavius,  in  an 
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epistle  of  his  to  Ci'ato  in  Scoltiius,  is  of  opinion,  that  hypochondriacal  melancholy 
may  proceed  from  a  cold  liver;  the  question  is  there  discussed.  Most  agree  that  a 
hot  liver  is  in  feuU;  ^"the  liver  is  the  shop  of  humours,  and  especially  causelh 
melancholy  by  his  hot  and  dry  distemperature,  ^  The  stomach  and  meserwc  veins 
do  often  concur,  by  reason  of  their  obstructions,  and  theuce  their  heat  cannot  be 
avoided,  aud  many  lames  the  matter  is  so  adust  and  inSamed  in  those  parts,  fliat  it 
degenerates  into  hypochondriacal  melancholy."'  Guianerius  c.  2.  Tract.  15.  holds 
the  meseraic  veins  to  be  a  sufficient  °  cause  alone.  The  spleen  concurs  to  this 
malady,  by  all  their,  consents,  and  suppression  of  hemorrhoids,  duiit  non  erpwget 
alter  a  causa  Uen^  saith  Montaltus,  if  it  be  '"  too  cold  and  dry,  and  do  not  purge 
the  other  parts  as  it  ought,"  consil.  23.  Montauus  puis  the  ' "  spleen  stopped"  for  a 
great  cause.  ^  Christopherua  a  Vega  reports  of  his  knowledge,  that  he  hath  known 
melancholy  caused  from  putrefied  blood  in  those  seed-veins  and  womb ;  '^  "Areulanus, 
from  that  menstruous  blood  turned  into  melancholy,  and  seed  too  long'  detained  (as 
I  have  already  declared)  by  putrefection  or  aduslion." 

The  meseuterium,  or  midriff,  diaphragms,  is  a  cause  which  the  "Greeks  called 
^fivai:  because  by  his  inflammation,  the  mind  is  much  troubled  with  convulsions 
and  dotage.  All  these,  most  part,  offend  by  infJammalion,  corrupting  humours  and 
spirits,  in  this  non-natural  melancho^;  for  from  these  are  engendei«a  fuliginous  and 
black  spirits.  And  for  that  reason  ''Montaltus  cap.  10.  de  caiisis  melan.  will  have 
"  the  elficient  cause  of  melancholy  to  be  hot  and  dry,  not  a  cold  and  dry  distemper- 
ature, as  some  hold,  from  the  heat  of  (he  brain,  roasting  the  blood,  immoderate  heat 
of  the  liver  and  bowels,  and  inflammation  of  the  pylorus.  And  so  much  the  rather, 
because  that,"  as  Galen  holds,  "all  spjces  inflame  the  blood,  solitariness,  waking, 
agues,  study,  meditation,  all  which  heat :  and  therefore  he  concludes  that  this  dis- 
temperature causing  adventitious  melancholy  is  not  cold  and  dry,  bnt  hot  and  dry." 
But  of  this  I  have  sufliciently  treated  in  the  matter  of  melancholy,  and  hold  that  this 
may  be  true  in  non-natural  melancholy,  which  produeeth  madness,  but  not  in  that 
natural,  which  is  more  cold,  and  being  immoderate,  produeeth  a  gentle  dotage. 
"Which  opinion  Geraldus  de  Solo  maintains  in  his  comment  upon  Rhasis. 

SuBSEcT.  III. — Causes  of  Head-Melancholy. 

After  a  tedious  discourse  of  the  general  causes  of  melancholy,  I  am  now  returned 
at  last  to  treat  in  brief  of  the  three  particular  species,  and  such  causes  as  properly 
appertain  unto  them.  Although  these  causes  promiscuously  concur  to  each  and 
every  particular  kind,  and  commonly  produce  their  effects  in  that  part  which  is  most 
ill-disposed,  and  least  able  to  resist,  and  so  cause  all  three  species,  yet  many  of  them 
are  proper  to  some  one  kind,  and  seldom  found  in  the  rest  As  for  example,  head- 
melancholy  is  commonly  caused  by  a  cold  or  hot  distemperature  of  the  brain,  accord- 
ing to  Laurentius  cap.  5  de  melan.  but  as  "  Hercules  de  SaxoniS  contends,  from  that 
agitation  or  distemperature  of  the  animal  spirits  alone,  Salust  Salvianus,  before 
mentioned,  lih.  2.  cap.  3.  de  re  med.  will  have  it  proceed  from  cold :  but  that  I  take 
of  natural  melancholy,  such  as  are  fools  and  dote ;  for  as  Galen  writes  lih.  4.  de  puis. 
8.  and  Avicenna,  ""a  cold  and  moist  brain  is  an  inseparable  companion  of  folly." 
But  this  adventitious  melancholy  which  is  here  meant,  is  caused  of  a  hot  and  dry 
distemperature,  as  '°  Damascen  the  Arabian  lib.  3.  cap.  32.  thinks,  and  most  writers : 
Altomarus  and  Piso  call  it  ""an  innate  burning  intemperateness,  turning  blood  and 
choler  into  melancholy."  Both  these  opinions  may  stand  good,  as  Bruel  maintains, 
and  Capivaccius,  si  cerehmm  sit  calidius,  ""if  the  brain  be  hot,  the  animal  spirits 
will  be  hot,  and  thence  comes  madness;  if  cold,  folly."    David  Gri^ius  Theat. 
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jBorJ.  Hermet.  lib.  2.  coy,  6.  de  atra  Ule,  grants  melanclioly  to  be  a  disease  of  ap 
inflamed  brain,  but  cold  notwithstanding  of  itself:  calida  -per  accidens,  frigida  per 
se,  hot  by  accident  only ;  I  am  of  Capivaccius'  mind  for  my  part.  How  this  humour, 
according  to  Salvianus,  is  sometimes  in  the  substance  of  the  brain,  sometimes  con- 
tained in  the  membranes  and  tunicles  that  cover  the  brain,  sometimes  in  the  passages 
of  the  ventricles  of  ttie  brain,  or  veins  of  those  ventricles.  It  follows  many  times 
""  phrensy,  long  diseases,  agues,  long  abode  in  hot  places,  or  under  the  sun,  a  blow 
on  the  head,"  as  Rhasis  informeth  us  i  Piso  adds  solitariness,  waking,  inflammations 
of  the  head,  proceeding  most  part "  from  much  use  of  spices,  hot  wines,  hot  meats : 
all  which  Montanus  reckons  up  co!isi7.  22.  for  a  melancholy  Jew ;  and  Heurnius 
repeats  cap.  13.  de  Mania  :  hot  baths,  garlic,  onions,  saith  Guianerius,  bad  air,  cor- 
rupt, much  ^'  waking,  &.C.,  retention  of  seed  or  abundance,  stopping  of  hfcmorrogia, 
the  midriff  misafiected;  and  according  fo  Trallianns  1. 1. 16.  immoderate  cares,  trou- 
bles, griefs,  discontent,  study,  meditation,  and,  in  a  word,  the  abuse  of  all  those  six 
non-natural  things.  Hercules  de  Sasonifi,  cap.  16.  lib.  1.  will  have  it  caused  from  a 
^cautery,  ot  bofl  dried  up,  or  an  issue.  Amatus  Lusitanua  cent.  2.  cura.  67.  gives 
instance  in  a  fellow  that  had  a  hole  in  his  arm,  ?"' after  that  was  healed,  ran  mad, 
and  when  the  wound  was  open,  he  was  cured  again."  Trincavellius  consU.  13,  lib. 
1.  hath  an  example  of  a  melancholy  man  so  caused  by  overmuch  coEtinuance  in  the 
,  sun,  frequent  use  of  veiiery,  and  immoderate  exercise :  and  in  his  cons.  46.  lib.  3, 
from  a  '^^  headpiece  overheated,  which  caused  head-melancholy.  Prosper  Caleaus 
brings  in  Cardinal  CeesIus  for  a  pattern  of  such  as  are  so  melancholy  by  long  study; 
but  examples  are  infinite. 

SuBSECT.  IV. — Causes  of  Ilypocjiondriacal,  or  Windy  Melanclioly. 

In  repeating  o£  these  causes,  I  must  crambem  bis  coctam  apponere,  say  that  again 
which  I  have  formerly  said,  in  applying  them  to  their  proper  species.  Hypochon- 
driacal or  flatuous  melancholy,  is  that  which  the  Arabians  call  myrachial,  and  is  in 
my  judgment  the  most  grievous  and  frequent,  though  Bruel  and  Laurentius  make  it 
least  dangerous,  and  not  so  hard  to  be  known  or  cared.  His  causes  are  inward  or 
outward.  Inward  from  divers  parts  or  organs,  as  midrii^  spleen,  stomach,  liver, 
pylorus,  womb,  diaphragma,  meseraic  veins,  stopping  of  issues,  &c.  Monlaltus  cap, 
IB.  out  of  Galen  recites, '^"  heat  and  obstruction  of  those  meseraic  veins,  as  an 
immediate  cause,  by  which  means  the  passage  of  the  chilus  to  the  liver  is  detained, 
stopped  or  corrupted,  and  turned  into  rumbling  and  wind."  Montaaus,  consil,  233, 
hath  an  evident  demonstration,  Trincavelius  another,  lib.  1,  cap.  13,  and  Plater  a 
third,  observat.  lib.  1,  for  a  doctor  of  the  law  visited  with  this  infirmity,  from  the 
said  obstruction  and  heat  of  these  meseraic  veins,  and  bowels ;  quoniam  irtler  veiUri- 
culum  et  jecur  verue  ejfervescunt,  the  veins  are  inflamed  about  the  liver  and  stomach. 
Sometimes  those  other  parts  are  together  misaffecled ;  and  concur  to  the  production 
of  this  malady :  a  hot  liver  and  cold  stomach,  or  cold  belly  r  look  for  instances  in 
HoOerius,  Victor  Trincavelius,  consil.  35, 1.  3,  Hildesheim  Sjiicel.  2,  fol.  132,  Sole- 
nander  consil.  9,  pro  cive  iMgdutiensi,  Montanus  cotisU.  239,  for  the  Earl  of  Mont- 
fort  in  Germany,  1549,  and  Frisimelica  in  the  233  consultalioa  of  the  said  Montanus, 
I.  Csesar  Claudinus  gives  instance  of  a  cold  stomach  and  over-hot  liver,  almost  in 
every  consultation,  con.  89,  for  a  certain  count ;  and  eon.  106,  for  a  Polonian  baron, 
by  reason  of  heat  the  blood  is  inflamed,  and  gross  vapours  sent  to  the  heart  and 
brain.  Mercurialis  stibacribes  to  them,  cims.  89,  ^  "  the  stomach  being  misafiected," 
which  he  calls  the  king  of  the  belly,  because  if  he  be  distempered,  all  the  rest  suffer 
with  him,  as  heing  deprived  of  flieir  nutriment,  or  fed  with  bad  nourishment,  hy 
means  of  which  come  crudities,  obstructions,  wind,  rumbling,  griping,  &c.  Hercules 
de  Saxonia,  besides  heat,  will  have  the  weakness  of  the  liver  and  his  obstruction  a 
cause,  facullatem  dehilem  jeeinoris,  which  he  calls  the  mineral  of  melancholy. 
Laurentius  assigns  this  reason,  because  the  liver  over-hot  draws  the  meat  undigested 
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oil  o{  tf  e  8  on  ch,  and  burnetii  tlie  humouta.  Montanus,  cans.  244,  proves  that 
s  e  nes  a  coH  1  ver  may  be  a  caose.  Laurentius  c.  12,Trincaveliu8  ZiS,  18,  ctmstZ^ 
and  Gual  e  Bruel  seems  to  lay  the  greatest  feult  upon  the  Bpleen,  that  doth  not  his 
d  ty  m  p  rg  ng  the  liver  aa  he  ought,  being  too  great,  or  too  litde,  in  drawing  too 
muc!  bloo  I  somet  mes  to  it,  and  not  expelling  it,  as  P.  Cnemiandrus  in  a  ''  consulta- 
t  on  ol  !  s  noted  twmorem  lienis,  he  names  it,  and  the  fountain  of  melancholy. 
D  oc  e  supposed  the  ground  of  this  kind  of  mekiicholy  to  proceed  from  the  inflam- 
1  at  o  of  the  fijlorus,  which  is  the  netlier  mouth  of  the  ventricle.  Others  assign 
the  n  ese  ter  m  or  midriff  distempered  by  heat,  the  womb  misaffected,  stopping  of 
hffi  or  ho  ds  w  th  many  such.  AU  which  Laurentius,  cajt.  13,  reduceth  to  three, 
meat  ry  1  ver  and  spleen,  from  whence  he  denominates  hepatic,  splenetic,  and 
me  e  a  I,  nelancl  oly.  Outward  causes,  are  bad  diet,  care,  griefs,  discontents,  and  in 
awoidall  those  sw  non-natural  things,  as  Montanus  found  by  his  experience,  coTisi?. 
344.  Solenander  eondt  9,  for  a  citizen  of  Lyons,  in  France,  gives  his  reader  to 
understand,  that  he  knew  this  mischief  procured  by  a  medicine  of  cantharides,  which 
an  unsltilful  physician  ministered  his  patient  to  drink  ad  vemrem  excitanilum.  But 
most  commonly  fear,  grief,  and  some  sudden  commotion,  or  perturbation  of  the  mind,  ■ 
begm  it,  m  such  bodies  especially  as  are  ill-disposed.  Melmicthon,  tract.  14,  cap.  2, 
de  amm&,  wdl  have  it  as  common  to  men,  as  the  mother  to  women,  upoa  some 
giievoui.  trouble,  dislike,  passion,  or  disctmteiit.  For  as  Camerarius  records  in  his 
life,  Blelancthon  himself  was  much  troubled  with  it,  and  therefore  could  speak  out 
of  es-penence.  Montanus,  consil.  23,  pro  delirante  Judao,  continns  it,  grievous 
symptoms  of  the  niind  brought  him  to  it.  Randololius  relates  of  himself,  that  being 
one  day  very  intent  to  write  out  a  physician's  notes,  molested  by  an  occasion,  he  fell 
into  a  hypochondriacal  fit,  to  avoid  which  he  drank  the  decoction  of  wormwood,  and 
was  freed.  ^Melancthon  ("being  the  disease  is  so  troublesome  and  frequent)  holds 
it  a  most  necessary  and  profitable  study,  for  every  man  to  know  the  accidents  of  it, 
and  a  dangerous  thing  to  be  ignorant,"  and  would  therefore  have  all  men  in  some 
sort  to  understand  the  causes,  symptoms,  and  cures  of  it, 

SuBSBCT.  V. — Causes  of  Melancholy  from  the  whole  Bodi/. 

As  before,  the  cause  of  this  kind  of  melancholy  is  inward  or  outward.  Inward, 
°°"when  the  liver  is  apt  to  engender  such  a  humour,  or  the  spleen  weak  by  nature," 
and  not  able  to  discharge  his  office."  A  melancholy  temperature,  retention  of  htemor- 
rhoids,  monthly  issues,  bleeding  at  nose,  long  diseases,  agues,  and  all  those  six  non- 
natural  things  increase  it  But  especiaUy  "l«d  diet,  as  Piso  thinks,  pulse,  salt  meat, 
shell-fish,  cheese,  black  wine,.&.c.  Mercurialis  out  of  Averroes  and  Avicenna  con- 
demns all  herbs :  Galen,  lib.  3,  de  he.  affect,  cap.  7,  especially  cabbage.  So  likewise 
fear,  sorrow,  discontents,  8lc.,  but  of  these  before.  And  thus  in  brief  you  have  had 
the  general  and  particular  causes  of  melancholy. 

Wow  go  and  brag  of  thy  present  happiness,  whosoever  thou  art,  brag  of  thy  tem- 
perature, of  thy  good  parts,  insult,  triumph,  and  boast ;  thou  seest  in  what  a  brittle 
state  thou  art,  how  soon  thou  mayest  be  dejected,  how  many  several  ways,  by  bad 
diet,  bad  air,  a  smaU  loss,  a  little  sorrow  or  discontent,  an  ague,  &.c.;  how  many 
sudden  accidents  may  procure  thy  rum,  what  a  small  tenure  of  happiness  thou  hast 
m  this  life,  how  weak  and  silly  a  creature  thou  art.  "  Humble  thyself,  therefore, 
under  the  mighty  hand  of  God,"  1  Peter,  v.  6,  know  thyself,  acknowledge  thy  pre- 
sent misery,  aiid  make  right  use  of  it.  Qui  stat  videat  ne  cadat.  Thou  dost  now> 
flourish,  and  hast  bona  animi,  corporis,  etfortuna,  goods  of  body,  mind,  and  fortune, 
nescis  (pad  sems  secwn  vesper  feral,  thou  knowest  not  what  storms  and  tempests 
the  late  evening  may  bring  with  it.  Be  not  secure  then,  "be  sober  and  watch," 
^forlvmam  reverenter  hahe,  if  fortunate  and  rich ;  if  sick  and  poor,  moderate  thyself. 
I  have  said. 

iniiiideBliEim.  saHabuil  seta  animi  symptomata  I  moreiu,  syiea  natiira  imbscillior,  Piao,  Altomama, 
quffi  iDipediunl  conconlionein,  &c.         t°  Dsitallssioiua  |  Guianerius.       siHelanc)iollain,  qus  pi  k  nAiinilgalia 
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SECT.  111.   MEMB.  I. 
SuBSECT.  I. — Symptoms,  or  Signs  of  Melancholy  in  the  Body. 

PARRHAaius,  a  painter  of  Athens,  amongst  those  Olynthian  captives  Phihp  of 
Macedoii  brought  home  to  sell,  ^bought  one  very  old  man ;  and  when  he  had  him 
at  Athens,  put  him  to  extreme  torture  and  tonneiit,  the  better  by  his  example  to 
express  the  pains  and  passions  of  his  Promeflieus,  whom  he  was  then  about  to  paint 
I  need  not  be  so  barbarous,  inhuman,  curioua,  or  cruel,  for  this  purpose  to  torture 
any  poor  melancboly  man,  their  symptoms  are  plain,  obvious  and  familiar,  there 
needs  no-such  accurate  observation  or  fer-fetched  object,  they  delineate  themselves, 
they  voluntarily  betray  themselves,  they  are  too  frequent  in  all  places,  I  meet  them 
still  as  1  go,  they  cannot  conceal  it,  their  grievances  are  too  well  known,  I  need  not 
seeJt  fer  to  describe  them. 

Symptoms  therefore  are  either  "*  universal  or  particular,  sailh  Gordonius,  lib.  med. 
cap.  19,  part.  2,  to  persons,  to  species ;  "  some  signs  are  secret,  some  manifest,  some 
in  the  body,  some  m  the  mind,  and  diversely  vary,  according  to  the  inward  or  out- 
ward causes,"  Cappivaccius :  or  from  stars,  according  to  Jovianua  Pontanus,  de  reh. 
cxlest.  lib.  10,  cc^.  13,  and  celestial  influences,  or  from  the  humours  diversely  mixed, 
Ficinus,  lib.  1,  cap.  4,  de  sanit.  taendd :  as  they  are  hot,  cold,  natural,  unnatural, 
intended,  or  remitted,  so  will  iEtius  have  mela-achoTica  deliria  multiformia,  diversity 
of  melancholy  signs.  Laurentius  ascribes  them  to  their  several  temperatures,  delights, 
natures,  inclinations,  continuance  of  lime,  as  they  are  simple  or  mixed  with  other 
diseases,  as  the  causes  are  divers,  so  must  the  signs  be,  almost  infinite,  Alfomatus 
cap.  7,  art.  med.  And  as  wine  produceth  divers  efiects,  or  that  herb  TortocoUa  in 
''Laurentius,  "which  makes  some  laugh,  some  weep,  some  sleep,  some  dance,  some 
sing,  some  howl,  some  drink,  &c,"  so  doth  this  our  melancholy  humour  work  several 
signs  in  several  parties. 

But  to  confine  them,  these  general  symptoms  may  be  reduced  to  those  of  the  body 
or  the  mind.  Those  usual  signs  appearing  in  the  bodies  of  such  as  are  melancholy, 
be  these  cold  and  dry,  or  they  are  hot  and  dry,  as  the  humour  is  more  or  less  adust. 
From  "^ these  first  qualities  arise  many  other  second,  as  that  of  "colour,  black, 
swarthy,  pale,  ruddy,  &c.,  some  are  tmpens^  niJr i,  as  Monlaltus  cap.  16  observes  out 
of  Galen,  lib.  3,  de  locis  affectis,  very  red  and  high  coloured.  Hippocrates  in  his 
book  ^de  insania  et  melon,  reckons  up  these  signs,  that  they  are  "' "  lean,  withered, 
hoUow-eyed,  look  old,  wrinkled,  harsh,  much  troubled  with  wind,  and  a  griping  in 
their  bellies,  or  belly-ache,  belch  often,  dry  bellies  and  hard,  dejected  looks,  flf^gy 
beards,  singing  of  the  ears,  vertigo,  light-headed,  little  or  no  sleep,  and  that  interrupt^ 
terrible  and  fearful  dreams,"  *'AnnasoTor,  quamesu^ensamimomniaterretU?  The 
same  symptoms  are  repeated  by  Melanelius  in  his  book  of  melancholy  collected  out 
of  Galen,  Ruffiis,  Stius,  by  Rhasis,  Gordonius,  and  all  the  juniors,  "continual,  sharp, 
and  stinking  belchings,  as  if  their  meat  in  their  stomachs  were  putrefied,  or  tiMt  they 
had  eaten  fish,  dry  bellies,  absurd  and  interrupt  dreams,  and  many  fontastical  visions 
about  their  eyes,  vertiginous,  apt  to  tremble,  and  prone  to  venery."  ^  Some  add  pal- 
pitation of  the  heart,  cold  sweat,  as  usual  symptoms,  and  a  leaping  in  many  parts  of 
the  body,  saltum  in  muliis  corporis  partihis,  a  kind  of  itching,  saith  Laurentius,  on 
the  superficies  of  the  skin,  like  a  flea-biting  sometimes.  '^Montaltua  cap.  21.  puts 
fixed  eyes  and  much  twinkling  of  iheir  eyes  for  a  sign,  and  so  doth  Avicenna,  oculos 
habentes palpitarUeSftraulifVehementerruhieundijSrc,  lih.B.Fen.  1.  Trad. 4.  cap.  18. 
*rhey  stnt  most  pari,  which  he  took  out  of  Hippocrates'  aphorisms.  ''Rhasis  makes 
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''  head-ache  and  a  hiiiding  heaviness  for  a  principal  token,  much  leaping  of  wind 
about  the  skin,  as  well  as  slutting,  or  tripping  in  speech,  &c.,  hollow  eyes,  gross 
veins,  and  brp^  lips."  To  some  too,  if  they  be  fer  gone,  mimical  gestures  are  too 
femiliar,  laughing,  grinning,  fleering,  murmuring,  talking  to  themselves,  with  strange 
months  and  faces,  inarticulate  voices,  exclamations,  &c.  And  alfhougii  they  be  com- 
monly lean,  hirsute,  uncheerfol  in  countenance,  ■withered,  and  not  so  pleasant  to 
behold,  by  reason  of  those  continual  fears,  giiefs^and  vexations,  dull,  heavy,  lazy, 
restless,  unapt  to  go  about  any  business;  yet  their  memories  are  most  part  go^d, 
they  have  happy  wits,  and  excellent  apprehensions.  Their  hot  and  dry  brains  make 
them  they  cannot  sleep,  IngeiUes  hahent  et  creh-as  vi^lias  (Arteus)  mighty  and  often 
watchings,  sometimes  waking  for  a  month,  a  year  together,  '"Hercules  de  Saxonifi 
faithfully  averreth,  that  he  hath  heard  his  mother  swear,  she  slept  not  for  seven 
months  together;  Trincavelius,  Tom.  3.  cons.  16,  speaks  of  one  that  waked  50  days, 
and  SItenklua  hath  examples  of  two  years,  and  all  without  offence.  In  natural 
actions  their  appetite  is  greater  than  their  concoction,  muUa  appetiaU,  pauca  digerunt, 
as  Rhasis  hatli  it,  they  covet  to  eat,  but  cannot  digest.  And  although  they  ^  "  do  eat 
much,  yet  they  are  lean,  ill-liking,"  saith  Areteus,  "  withered  and  hard,  much  troubled 
witli  costiveness,"  crudities,  oppilations,  spitting,  belching,  &e.  Their  pulse  is  rare 
and  slow,  except  it  be  of  the  "Carotides,  which  is  very  strong;  but  tliat  varies 
according  to  their  intended  passions  or  perturbations,  as  Struthius  hath  proved  at 
large,  Spigmaticm  artis  I.  4.  c.  13.  To  say  truth,  in  such  chronic  diseases  the  pulse 
is  not  much  to  be  respected,  there  being  so  much  superstition  in  it,  as  **  Crato  notes, 
and  so  many  differences  in  Galen,  that  he  dares  say  they  may  not  be  observed,  or 
understood  of  any  man. 

Ttieir  urine  is  most  part  pale,  and  low  coloured,  urina  pauca,  acris,  hiliosa, 
(Areteus),  not  much  in  quantity;  but  this,  in  my  judgment,  is  all  out  as  uncertain  as 
the  other,  varying  so  often  according  to  several  persona,  habits,  and  other  occasions 
not  to  be  respected  in  chronic  diseases.  ""Their  melancholy  escremenfa  in  some 
very  much,  in  othera  little,  as  the  spleen  playa  hia  part,"  and  thence  proceeds  jvind, 
palpitation  of  the  heart,  short  breath,  plenty  of  humidity  in  the  stomach,  heaviness 
of  heart  and  heartache,  and  intolerable  stupidity  and  dullness  of  spirits.  Their 
excrements  or  stool  Iiard,  black  to  some  and  little.  If  the  heart,  brain,  liver,  spleen, 
be  misaffected,  as  usually  they  ace,  many  inconveniences  proceed  from  them,  many 
diseases  accompany,  as  incubus,  ^apoplexy,  epilepsy,  vertigo,  those  frequent  wakings 
and  terrible  dreams,  "  intempestive  laughing,  weeping,  sighing,  sobbing,  haahfulness, 
blushing,  trembling,  sweating,  swooning,  &.c.  ''AH  their  senses  are  troubled,  they 
think  they  see,  hear,  smell,  and  touch  that  which  they  do  not,  as  shall  be  proved  in 
the  following  discourse. 

SuBsECT.  II. — Symptoms  or  Signs  in  ihe  Mind. 

Fear.]  Akculanus  in  9.  Rhdsis  ad  Almansor.  cap.  16.  will  have  these  symptoms 
to  be  infinite,  as  indeed  they  are,  varying  according  to  the  parties, "  for  scarce  is  there 
one  of  a  thousand  that  dotes  alike,"  "Lanrenlius  c.  16.  Some  few  of  greater  note  I 
will  point  at;  and  amongst  the  rest,  fear  and  sorrow,  which  as  they  are  frequent 
causes,  so  if  they  persevere  long,  according  to  Hippocrates"  and  Galen's  aphorisms, 
they  are  most  assured  signs,  inseparable  companions,  and  characters  of  melancholy; 
of  present  melancholy  and  habituated,  saith  Montaltus  cap.  11,  and  common  to  them 
all,  as  the  said  Hippocrates,  Galen,  Avicenna,  and  all  Neoterics  hold.  But  as  hounds 
many  times  run  away  with  a  false  cry,  never  perceivmg  themselves  to  be  at  a  fault, 
so  do  they.  For  Diodes  of  old,  (whom  Galen  confutes,)  and  amongst  the  juniors, 
'^  Hercules  de  SaxoniS,  with  Lod.  Mercatus  cap.  17.  1. 1.  de  melan.  takes  just  excep- 
tions, at  this  aphorism  of  Hippocrates,  'tis  not  always  true,  or  so  generally  to  be 
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understood,  "  fear  and  sorrow  are  no  common  symptoms  to  sil  melancholy ;  upon 
more  serious  consideration,  1  find  some  (saitli  he)  that  are  not  so  at  all.  Some  indeed 
are  sad,  and  not  fearful;  some  fearful  and  not  sad;  some  neither  fearful  nor  sad; 
some  both."  Four  kinds  he  excepts,  fanatical  persons,  such  as  were  Cassandra, 
Naiito,  Nicostrata,  Mopsus,  Froieua,  the  Sybils,  whom  "Aristotle  confesseth  to  have 
been  deeply  melancholy.  Baptista  Porta  seconds  him,  Physwg.  lib.  1,  cap.  8,  they 
■were  aira  Uh  perciii:  dEcraoniacal  persons,  and  such  as  speak  strange  languages, 
are  of  this  rank  :  some  poets,  such  as  laugh  always,  and  think  themselves  kings, 
cardinals,  &c.,  sanguine  they  are,  pleasantly  disposed  most  part,  and  so  continue. 
"Baptista  Portia  confines  fear  and  sorrow  to  them  that  are  cold;  but  lovers,  sybils, 
enthusiasts,  he  wholly  excludes.  So  that  I  think  I  may  truly  conclude,  they  are  not 
always  sad  and  fearful,  but  usually  so :  and  that  ^  without  a  cause,  timent  de  won 
timendis,  (Gordonius,)  quaque  momenii  nan  sunt,  "  although  n6t  all  alike  (saith  Alto- 
roams),  ^  yet  aU  likely  fear,  "  some  with  an  extraordinary  and  a  mighty  fear,"  Areteus. 
*'"Many  fear  death,  and  yet  in  a  contrary  humour,  make  away  themselves,"  Galen, 
lib.  3.  de  he.  affec.  cap.  7.  Some  are  afraid  that  heaven  will  fall  on  their  heads : 
some  they  are  damned,  or  shall  be.  ^ "  They  are  troubled  with  scruples  of  con- 
sciences, distrusting  God's  mercies,  think  they  shall  go  certainly  to  hell,  the  devil  will 
have  tliem,  and  make  great  lamentation,"  Jason  Pratensis.  Fear  of  devils,  death, 
that  they  shall  be  so  sick,  of  some  such  or  such  disei^e,  ready  to  tremble  at  every 
object,  they  shall  die  themselves  forthwith,  or  that  some  of  their  dear  friends  or  near 
allies  are  certainly  dead ;  imminent  danger,  toss,  disgrace  still  torment  others,  &c. ; 
that  Ihey  are  all  glass,  and  therefore  will  suffer  no  man  lo  come  near  ihem  :  that 
they  are  all  cork,  as  light  as  feathers ;  others  as  heavy  as  lead ;  some  are  afraid  their 
heads  will  fell  off  their  shoulders,  that  they  have  frogs  in  their  bellies,  &c.  "  Mon- 
tanus  consil.  23,  speaks  of  one  "  that  durst  not  walk  alone  from  home,  for  fear  he 
should  swoon  or  die."  A  second  "* "  feai's  every  man  he  meets  will  rob  him,  quarrel 
with  him,  or  kiU  him."  A  third  dares  not  venture  to  walk  alone,  for  fear  he  should 
meet  the  devil,  a  thief,  be  sick ;  fears  all  old  women  as  witches,  and  every  black  dog 
or  cat  he  sees  he  suspecteth  to  be  a  devil,  every  person  comes  near  him  is  malifi- 
cialed,  every  creature,  all  intend  to  hurt  him,  seek  his  ruin ;  another  dates  not  go 
over  a  bridge,  come  near  a  pool,  rock,  steep  hill,  lie  in  a  chamber  where  cross  beams 
are,  for  fear  he  be  tempted  to  hang,  drown,  or  precipitate  himself.  If  he  be  in  a 
eilent  auditory,  as  at  a  sermon,  he  is  afraid  he  shall  speak  aloud  at  unawares,  some- 
thing indecent,  uniit  to  be  said.  If  he  be  locked  in  a  close  room,  he  is  afraid  of 
being  stifled  for  want  of  air,  and  still  carries  biscuit,  aquavits,  or  some  strong  waters 
about  him,  for  fear  of  deliquiums,  or  being  sick ;  or  if  he  be  in  a  throng,  middle  of 
a  church,  multitude,  where  he  may  not  weD  get  out,  though  he  sit  at  eage,  he  is  so 
misaffected.  He  will  freely  promise,  undertake  any  business  beforehand,  but  when 
it  comes  to  be  performed,  he  dare  not  adventure,  but  fears  an  infinite  number  of 
dangers,  disasters,  Stc.  Some  are  ''^"afraid  to  be  burned,  or  that  the  ^^ ground  will 
sink  under  them,  or  °' swallow  them  quick,  or  that  the  king  will  call  them  in  ques- 
tion for  some  feet  they  never  did  (Rhasis  coni)  and  that  they  shall  surely  be  exe- 
cuted." The  terror  of  such  a  death  troubles  them,  and  they  fear  as  much  and  are 
equally  tormented  in  mind,  "^ "  as  they  that  have  committed  a  murder,  and  are  pensive 
without  a  cause,  as  if  they  were  now  presently  to  be  put  to  death."  Plater,  cap.S. 
de  mentis  alienai.  Tliey  are  afraid  of  some  loss,  danger,  that  they  shall  surely  lose 
their  lives,  goods,  and  ail  they  have,  but  why  they  know  not.  Trincavetius,  consil. 
13  lib  I  had  a  patient  that  would  needs  make  away  himself,  for  fear  of  being 
hanged,  and  could  not  be  persuaded  for  three  years  together,  but  that  he  had  kill^ 
a  man  Plater,  obseroat.  lib.  1.  hath  two  other  examples  of  such  as  feared  to  be 
executed  without  a  cause.     If  they  come  in  a  place  where  a  robbeiy,  theft,  or  any 
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such  offence  liath  been  done,  they  presently  fear  they  are  suspected,  and  many  times 
betray  themselves  wiUiout  a  cause.  Lewis  SI.,  the  French  king,  suspected  every 
man  a  traitor  that  came  about  him,  durst  trust  no  officer.  Alii  formidolosi  omniitm, 
alii  quorundam  (Fracatoriua  lib.  2.  de  Intellect.)  ^° «  some  fear  all  alike,  some  certain 
men,  and  cannot  endure  their  compauies,  are  sick  in  them,  or  if  they  be  from  home." 
Some  suspect  ™  treason  stiil,  others  "ai-e  afraid  of  their  "dearest  and  nearest  friends." 
(Melanelius  e  Galena,  Rujo,  j^io,)  and  dare  not  be  alone  in  the  dark  for  fear  of 
hobgoblins  and  devils :  he  suspects  everything'  he  hears  or  sees  to  be  a  devil,  or 
enchanted,  and  iraagiueth  a  thousand  chimeras  and  visions,  which  to  his  thinking  he 
certainly  sees,  bugbears,  talks  with  black  men,  ghosts,  goblins,  &c.,  "Omnes  se  ter- 
rent  aur<e,  sonus  exeUat  omnis.  Another  through  bashfulness,  suspicion,  and  timo- 
rousness  will  not  be  seen  abroad,  ""loves  darkness  as  life,  and  cannot  endure  the 
hght,"  or  to  sit  in  ligh^ome  places,  his  hat  still  in  his  eyes,  he  will  neither  see  nor 
be  seen  by  his  goodwill,  Hippocrates,  Uh.  de  Insania  et  Melancholia.  He  dare  not 
come  in  company  for  fear  he  should  be  misused,  disgraced,  overshoot  himself  in 
gesture  or  speeches,  or  be  sick ;  he  thinks  erery  man  observes  him,  aims  at  him, 
derides  him,  owes  hini  malice.  Most  part  " "  they  are  afraid  they  are  bewitched, 
possessed,  or  poisoned  by  their  enemies,  and  sometimes  they  suspect  their  nearest 
fiiends  he  thinks  somediing  speaks  or  talks  within  him,  and  he  belcheth  of  the 
poison  "  Christopherus  a  Vega,  lib.  3.  cap.  1.  had  a  patient  so  troubled,  that  by  no 
peiauasiou  or  physic  he  could  be  reclaimed.  Some  are  afraid  that  they  shall  have 
every  fearful  disease  they  see  others  have,  hear  of,  or  read,  and  dare  not  therefore 
hear  or  read  of  any  such  subject,  no  not  of  melancholy  itself,  leal  by  applying  to 
themselves  that  which  they  hear  or  read,  they  should  aggravate  and  increase  it.  If 
they  see  one  possessed,  bewitched,  an  epileptic  pai'oxysm,  a  man  shaking  with  the 
palsy,  or  giddy-headed,  reeling  ot  standing  in  a  dangerous  place,  Stc,  for  many  days 
alter  it  runs  m  their  minds,  they  are  afraid  they  shall  be  so  loo,  they  are  in  like  dan.' 
ger,  as  Perk.  c.  13.  sc.  13.  well  observes  in  his  Cases  of  Consc.  and  many  times  by 
violence  of  imagination  they  produce  it.  They  cannot  endure  to  see  any  terrible 
object,  as  a  monster,  a  man  executed,  a  carcase,  hear  the  devil  named,  or  any  tragical 
relation  seen,  but  they  quake  for  fear,  Heculas  somniare  sibi  vidertlur  (Lucian)  they 
dream  of  holsgoblins,  and  may  not  gel  it  out  of  their  minds  a  long  time  after :  they 
apply  (as  I  have  said)  all  they  hear,  see,  read,  to  themselves ;  as  ™  Felix  Plater  notes 
of  some  young  physicians,  that  study  to  cure  diseases,  catch  them  ihemselYcs,  will 
be  sick,  and  appropriate  all  symptoms  they  find  related  of  others,  to  their  own  per- 
sons. And  therefore  (quod  iterum  moneo,  licet  nauseam  paret  lectori..,  mah  decern 
potius  verba,  decies  repetita  licet  abuadare,  guam  «nwm  desiderari)  I  would  advise 
him  that  is  actually  melancholy  not  to  read  fliis  tract  of  Symptoms,  lest  he  disquiet 
or  make  himself  for  a  time  worse,  and  more  melancholy  than  he  was  before.  Gene- 
rally of  them  all  take  this,  de  inanihts  semper  conquerunlur  el  iiment,  saith  Aretius; 
they  complain  of  toys,  and  fear  '' without  a  cause,  and  still  tbink  their  melancholy 
to  be  most  grievous,  none  so  bad  as  they  are,  though  it  he  nothing  in  respect,  yet 
never  any  man  sure  was  so  troubled,  or  in  this  sort.  As  really  tormented  and  per- 
plexed, in  as  great  an  agony  for  toys  and  trifles  (such  things  as  they  will  after  laugh 
at  themselves)  as  if  they  were  most  material  and  essential  matters  indeed,  worthy  to 
be  feared,  and  will  not  be  satisfied.  Paciiy  them  for  one,  they  are  instandy  troubled 
with  some  other  fear ;  alwa        f    d    f  h"  g  wh'  hi       f    1'  hi    imagine  or 

conceive  to  themselves,  wh   h  p  rad  lever  likely 

will  be ;  troubled  in  mind     po  ry        U  omplaining, 

grieving,  vexing,  suspecting,        dg    g     is  so  long  as 

melancholy  continues.     Or  m  re  p         t,  and  they 

free  from  foreign  fears,  outw  ar  e,  they  sus- 

pect some  part  or  other  to  is  h  d  h  m^ich,  spleen, 

"  Alius  lionieaticQs  KiDBt,  alius  oiunes.  ,^ius.    ™  Alii  tiDnem  se  venislicani  sumiiBiEse  piilat,  et  de  hoc  ructaro 

liideDi  inaidiae.    Aurel,  lib.  1.  de  matb.  Chron.  cap.  G.  sibi  ccebrS  vldEiur.  Idem  Mouiallus  cap.  31.  J!tiuB  lib. 

"niecbaiiBsimos,  hie  omoei  bomiDea  cilra  diBcrimeti  S.  el  alii.  TValiianuBl.  1.  cap.  16.  "Observat.  1. 1, 

liinet,  "Virgil.         "Hie  in  lucem  prod  ire  timet.  Ouaado  iis  nil  nocot,  nisi  quod  mulieribiia  nmianclli). 
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£lc.  is  misaffected,  they  shall  surely  have  this  or  that  disease ;  still  troubled  in  body, 
mind,  or  both,  and  through  wind,  corrupt  feniasy,  some  accidental  distemper,  conti- 
nually molested.  Tot  for  all  this,  as  "  Jacchinus  notes,  "  in  all  other  things  they  are 
wisej  staid,  discreet,  and  do  nothing  unbeseeming  their  dignity,  person,  or  place,  this 
foolish,  ridiculous,  and  childish  fear  excepted;  which  so  much,  so  continually  tor- 
tures and  crucifies  their  souls,  like  a  barking  dog  that  always  bawls,  hut  seldom  bites, 
this  fear  ever  molesteth,  and  so  long  as  melancholy  lasteth,  cannot  be  avoided." 

Sorrow  is  that  other  character,  and  inseparable  companion,  as  individual  as  Saint 
Cosmus  and  Damian,  jidus  Achates,  as  all  writers  witness,  a  common  symptom,  a 
continual,  and  still  without  any  evident  cause,  "  mcerent  omnes,  el  si  roges  eos  reddere 
camam,  fum possant:  grieving  still,  but  why  they  cannot  tell:  Agehsti,  mmsti,  cogi- 
tabundi,  they  look  as  if  they  had  newly  come  forth  of  Trophonius'  den.  And  rfiough 
they  laugh  many  times,  and  seem  to  be  extraordinary  merry  (as  tbey  will  by  fits), 
yet  extreme  lumpish  again  in  an  instant,  dull  and  heavy,  semel  et  simul,  merry  and 
sad,  but  most  part  sad :  '"Si  qua  placent,  aheunt;  inimica  tenacitis  luBreTit:  sorrow 
sticks  by  them  still  continually,  gnawing  as  the  vuUure  did  '"Titius' bowels,  and 
they  cannot  avoid  it.  No  sooner  are  their  eyes  open,  but  after  terrible  and  trouble- 
some dreams  their  heavy  hearts  begin  to  sigh:  they  are  sUU  fretting,  chafing,  sighing, 
grieving,  complaining,  finding  faults,  repining,  grudging,  weeping,  HeauloTilimorume- 
noi,  vexing  themselves,  "  disquieted  in  mind,  with  restless,  unquiet  thoughts,  discon- 
tent, either  for-  then-  own,  other  men's  or  public  aflairs,  such  as  concern  them  not;' 
things  past,  present,  or  to  come,  the  remembrance  of  some  disgrace,  loss,  injury, 
abuses,  &.c.  troubles  them  now  being  idle  afresh,  as  if  it  were  new  done ;  (hey  are 
afflicted  otherwise  for  some  danger,  loss,  want,  shame,  misery,  that  will  certainly 
come,  as  they  suspect  and  mistrust.  Lugubris  Ate  frowns  upon  them,  insomuch  that 
Areteus  well  calls  it  angorem  animi,  a  vexation  of  the  mind,  a  perpetual  agony. 
They  can  hardly  be  pleased,  or  eased,  though  in  other  men's  opinion  most  happy, 

go,  tarry,  run,  ride,  ^ post  eqidlem  sedet  atra  cura:  they  cannot  avoid  this  feral 

plague,  let  them  come  in  what  company  they  will,  ^Acerei  leleri  lethalis  arundo-,*aa 
to  a  deer  that  is  struck,  whether  he  run,  go,  rest  with  the  herd,  or  alone,  this  grief 
remains :  irresolution,  inconstancy,  vanity  of  mind,  their  fear,  torture,  care,  jealousy, 
suspicion,  &c.,  continues,  and  they  cannot  be  relieved.     So  ™he  complained  in  the 

Asiido.  Bcciirnint  ieni :  succoa  dKlrahunt,  |  FacicbBDl,  qua  iliuui  mihi  Jtnireiil  laiseriam." 

"He  came  home  sorrowful,  and  troubled  in  his  mind,  his  servants  did  ail  they  pos- 
sibly could  to  please  him;  one  pulled  off  his  socks,  another  made  ready  his  bed,  a 
third  bis  supper,  all  did  their  utmost  endeavours  to  ease  his  grief,  and  exhilarate  his 
person,  he  was  profoundly  melancholy,  he  had  lost  his  son,  illvd  angebat,  that  was 
his  Cordolium,  his  pain,  his  agony  which  could  not  be  removed." 

TiBdium  vitee.]  Hence  it  proceeds  many  times,  that  they  are  weary  of  their  lives, 
and  feral  thoughts  to  oiler  violence  to  their  own  persons  come  into  their  minds, 
tadmrn  vUa>  is  a  common  symptom,  tardajluunt,  ingraiaque  tempora,  they  are  soon 
tired  with  all  things ;  they  will  now  tarry,  now  be  gone ;  now  in  bed  they  will  rise, 
now  up,  then  go  to  bed,  now  pleased,  then  again  displeased;  now  they  like,  by  and 
by  dislike  all,  weary  of  all,  sequitur  nunc  vivendi^  nunc  moriendi  cupido,  saith  Auro- 
lianus,  lib.  1.  cap.  6,  but  most  part  '^vitam  damnani,  discontent,  disquieted,  perplexed 
upon  every  light,  or  no  occasion,  object:  often  templed,  I  say,  to  make  away  them- 
selves :  "^  Vivere  nolunt,  man  nescivnt :  they  cannot  die,  they  will  not  live :  they 
complain,  weep,  lament,  and  think  they  lead  a  most  miserable  life,  never  was  any 
man  so  bad,  or  so  before,  every  poor  man  they  see  is  most  fortunate  in  respect  of 
them,  every  beggar  that  comes  to  the  door  is  happier  than  they  are,  they  could  be 
contented  to  change  lives  with  them,  especially  if  tbey  be  alone,  idle,  and  parted 
from  their  ordinary  company,  molested,  displeased,  or  provoked ;  grief,  fear,  agony, 
discontent,  wearisomeness,  laziness,  suspicion,  or  some  such  passion  forcibly  seizetti 
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on  them.  Tet  by  and  by  when  they  come  in  company  again,  which  they  like,  or 
he  pleased,  suam  sententiam  rursus  damnant,  et  viftB  solatio  delectantur,  as  Octavius 
Horatianua  observes,  lih.  2.  cap.  5,  they  condemn  their  former  mislike,  and  are  well 
pleased  to  live.  And  so  they  continue,  till  with  some  fresh  discontent  they  he 
molested  again,  and  then  they  are  weary  of  their  lives,  weary  of  all,  they  will  die, 
and  show  mthcr  a  necessity  to  live,  than  a  desire.  Caaudiua  the  emperor,  as  '"  Sueton 
describes  him,  had  a  spice  of  this  disease,  for  when  he  was  tormented  with  the  pain 
of  his  stomach,  he  had  a  conceit  to  make  a  va>  }  maelf.  Julius  C^sar  Claudinus, 
consil.  84.  had  a  Polonjau  to  bis  pat  ent,  so  afiecte  1  that  tlirough  "  fear  and  sorrow, 
with  which  he  was  still  disquieted  hated  his  o  vn  life,  wished  for  death  every 
moment,  and  to  be  freed  of  his  miaerj  Merc  rial  s  another,  and  another  that  was 
oflen  minded  to  despatch  himself,  and  so  c  nl  nued  for  many  yeais. 

Suspicion,  Jealmtsy.]  Suspicion,  ind  jealousy  are  general  symptoms:  they  are 
commonly  distrustful,  apt  to  mistake  and  ampl  fy  facile  irasciUles,'' testy,  pettish, 
peevish,  and  ready  to  snarl  upon  every  *"  small  occasion,  cum  amicissvmis,  and  with- 
out a  cause,  datum  vel  noii  datum,  it  will  be  scandalum  acceptum.  If  they  speak  in 
jest,  he  lakes  it  in  good  earnest.  If  they  be  not  saluted,  invited,  consulted  with, 
called  to  counsel,  &Ct  or  that  any  respect,  small  compliment,  or  ceremony  be  omitted, 
Ihey  ttiink  themselves  neglected,  and  contemned;  for  a  time  that  tortures  them.  !f 
two  talk  together,  discourse,  whisper,  jest,  or  tell  a  tale  in  general,  he  thinks  pre- 
sently they  mean  him,  applies  all  to  himself,  de  se  puidt  omnia  diet.  Or  if  they  talk 
with  him,  he  is  ready  to  misconstrue  every  word  tiiey  apeak,  and  interpret  it  to  the 
worst ;  he  cannot  endure  any  man  to  look  steadily  on  him,  speak  to  him  almost, 
laugh,  jest,  or  be  familiar,  or  hem,  or  point,  cough,  or  spit,  or  make  a  noise  some- 
times, &c.  ^'He  thinks  they  laugh  or  point  at  him,  or  do  it  in  disgrace  of  him,  cir- 
cumvent him,  contemn  him;  every  man  looks  at  him,  he  is  pale,  red,  sweats  for 
fear  and  anger,  lest  somebody  should  observe  him.  He  works  upon  it,  and  long 
after  this  feise  conceit  of  an  abuse  troubles  him.  Montanus  consil.  32.  gives  instance 
in  A  melancholy  Jew,  that  vras  Iracundior  Adria,  so  waspish  and  suspicious,  tarn 
facile  iratus,  that  no  man  could  tell  how  to  carry  himself  in  his  company 

Inconstancy.]  Inconstant  they  are  in  all  their  actions,  vertiginous,  restless,  unapt 
to  resolve  of  any  business,  they  will  and  will  not,  persuaded  to  and  fro  upon  every 
small  occasion,  or  word  spoken :  and  yet  if  once  fliey  be  resolved,  obstinate,  hard 
to  be  reconciled.  K  they  abhor,  dislike,  or  distaste,  oDce  settled,  though  to  the  better 
by  odds,  by  no  counsel,  or  persuasion,  to  be  removed.  Yet  in  most  things  wavering, 
irresolute,  unable  to  deliberate,  through  fear,_/iidtMiJ,  et  moxfaeti  ptsnitent  (^reteus) 
avari,  et  paulo  post  prodigi.  Now  prodigal,  and  then  covetous,  they  do,  and  by-and- 
by  repent  them  of  that  which  they  have  done,  so  that  both  ways  they  are  troubled, 
whether  they  do  or  do  not,  want  or  have,  hit  or  miss,  disquieted  of  all  hands,  soon 
weary,  and  still  seeking  change,  restless,  I  say,  fickle,  fngilive,  they  may  not  abide 
to  tarry  in  one  place  long. 


0  company  long,  or  to  persevere  in  any  action  or  business. 


eflsoons  pleased,  and  anon  displeased,  as  a  man  that's  bitten  with  fleas,  or  that  can- 
not sleep  turns  to  and  fro  in  his  bed,  their  reatleas  minds  are  tossed  and  vary,  they 
iiave  -no  patience  to  read  out  a  book,  to  play  out  a  game  or  two,  walk  a  mile,  sit 
an  hour,  &.C.,  erected  and  dejected  in  an  instant  j  animated  to  undertake,  and  upon  a 
word  spoken  again  discouraged. 

Passionate.]    Extreme  passionate,  Quicguid  volunt  valdS  volunt ;  and  what  they 
desire,  they  do  most  furiously  seek ;  anxious  ever,  and  very  solicitous,  distrustful, 
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otreptam  se.  eliBm 

I.           «Luget.et 

Aleianrifinocnr.3,  lasScoilzii.         HHor.  "AIHoma, 

morleniBibi  preca- 

wishing  for  the  fielda.  in  ilie  conntty.  ejlolling  llie  oily 
lo  tbe  fti^B."           »=PerB.  Bat.  3.   "And  lil,a  the  tbil- 

lur,  viiam  proiffiam  odlo  hBbet. 

incidunt.  AreE.            Hint  Bine  c 

dren  of  nohilltj.,  rcqnire  lo  cal  pap,  and,  angry  at  the 

Ssvanarola.  ptacl.  major.  wlocitsB 
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.and  timorous,  envious,  malicious,  profuse  one  while,  sparing  another,  but  most  paii 
covetous,  muttering,  repining,  discontent,  and  still  complaining,  grudging,  peevish, 
injuriaram  terutces^  prone  to  revenge,  soon  troubled,  and  most  violent  in  all  their 
imaginations,  not  affiible  in  speech,  or  apt  to  vulgar  compliment,  but  surly,  dull,  sad, 
austere ;  cogitabuTidi  still,  very  intent,  and  as  "  Albertus  Durer  painla  melancholy, 
like  a  sad  woman  leaning  on  her  arm  with  fixed  looks,  neglected  habit,  &c.,  held 
therefore  by  some  proud,  abft,  sottish,  or  half-mad,  as  the  Abderites  esteemed  of 
Democritus :  and  yet  of  a-  deep  reach,  excellent  apprehension,  judicious,  wise,  and 
witty :  for  I  am  of  that  **  nobleman's  mind,  "  Melancholy  advanceth  men's  conceits, 
more  than  any  humour  whatsoever,"  improves  their  meditations  more  than  any  strong 
drink  or  sack.  They  are  of  profound  judgment  in  some  things,  although  in  others 
non  rede  judicanl  inguieti,  saith  Fracastorius,  lib.  2.  de  Intell.  And  as  Arculanus, 
c.  18.  in  9.  Rliasis,  terms  it.  Judicium  pterumque  peraersam,  corrwpti,  cum  judicata 
honesta  inhon&sta,  et  amicUiam  habenl  pro  inimicilia :  Ihey  count  honesty  dishonesty, 
friends  as  enemies,  they  will  abuse  their  best  friends,  and  dare  not  offend  their  ene- 
mies. Cowards  most  part  et  ad  inferendam  injwiam  timidissimi,  saith  Cardan,  lib.  8. 
cap.  4.  de  rerum  varietaie :  loth  to  offend,  and  if  they  chance  to  overshoot  them- 
selves in  word  or  deed :  or  any  small  business  or  circumstance  be  omitted,  forgotten, 
they  are  miserably  tormented,  and  frame  a  thousand  dangers  and  inconveniences 
to  themselves,  ex  musea  elephantem,  if  once  tliey  conceit  it :  overjoyed  with  every 
good  rumor,  tale,  or  prosperous  event,  transported  beyond  themselves  ■  with  every 
small  cross  again,  bad  news,  misconceived  inju  y   1  s     da  aflli    ed  beyond 

measure,  in  great  axony,  perplexed,  dejected,  a   o     '    '  '         ' 

fearful,  auspicious  of  all.    Tet  again,  many  of  1  e 
g  void  of  all  fear  an 


h  d       pa    nt,  u 

e  ly  undone : 

deep  ra  e  h     bra 

rash,  care- 

a       dng 

"  Hercules 

alk  al  n     n   he 

1 1,  through 

de  Saxonid,  "  Most  audacious,  and  such  a 
deserts  and  dangerous  places,  fearing  none." 

Amorous.]  "  They  are  prone  to  love,"  and  "easy  to  b  tal  en,  P  op 
et  eaxandescentiam  {Mtmtaltvs  cap.  21.)  quickly  enamoured,  and  dote  upon  all,  love 
one  dearly,  till  they  see  another,  and  then  dote  on  her,  Et  kanc,  et  fume,  et  illam,  et 
omttes,  the  present  moves  most,  and  the  last  commonjy  ihey  love  beet.  Yet  some 
again  -Anlerotes,  canuot  endure  the  sight  of  a  woman,  abhor  the  sex  is  that  "ame 
melancholy  ^'duke  of  Muscovy,  that  was  instantly  sick,  if  he  came  b  t  in  sight  of 
them ;  and  that  °°  Anchorite,  that  fell  into  a  cold  palsy,  when  a  woman  was  brought 
before  him. 

Humorous^  Humorous  they  are  beyond  all  measure,  sometimes  profusel)  iaughmg, 
extraordinarily  merry,  and  then  i^ia  weeping  without  a  cause,  (which  is  lamiliar 
with  many  gentlewomen,)  groaning,  sighing,  pensive,  sad,  almost  distracted,  muUa 
ahsurdajingunt,  et  a  ratione  aliena  (saith  'Trambesarius),  they  fe  gn  manj  absurdi- 
ties, vain,  void  of  reason :  one  supposelh  himself  to  be  a  dog,  cock,  bear  horse 
glass,  butter,  &.c.  He  is  a  giant,  a  dwarf,  as  strong  as  an  hundred  men,  a  lord  duke, 
prince,  &c.  And  if  he  be  told  he  hath  a  stinking  breath,  a  great  nose,  that  he  is  sick, 
or  inclined  to  such  or  snch  a  disease,  he  believes  it  eftsoons,  and  peradveoture  by 

1  force  of  imagination  will  work  it  out.  Many  of  them  are  immovable,  and  fixed  in 
their  conceits,  others  vary  upon  every  object,  heard  or  seen.     If  they  see  a  slage- 

,  play,  they  run  upon  that  a  week  after ;  if  they  hear  music,  or  see  dancing,  they  have 
nought  but  bag-pipes  in  their  brain :  if  they  see  a  combat,  they  are  all  for  arms.  '  If 
abused,  an  abuse  troubles  them  long  after;  if  crossed,  that  cross,  &c.  Restless  in 
their  thoughts  and  actions,  continually  meditating,  Velut  mgri  somnia,  vanm  fingun- 
tur  species;  more  like  dreams,  than  men  awake,  tiiey  fiiin  a  company  of  antic,  fantas- 
tical conceits,  they  have  most  frivolous  thoughts,  impossible  to  be  efiected;  and- 
sometimes  think  verily  they  hear  and  see  present  before  their  eyes  such  phantasms 
or  goblins,  they  fear,  suspect,  or  conceive,  tliey  stiD  talk  with,  and  follow  them.  In 
fine,  eogitationes  somnicmtihtts  similes,  id  vigilant,  quod  alii  somniwU  cogiiabundi . 
still,  saith  Avicenna,  they  wake,  as  others  dream,  and  such  for  the  most  part  are  their 
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imaginalions  and  conceits,  'absiird,vaiii,  foolish  toys,  yet  tlieyare  'most  curious  and 
solicitous,  continual,  ei  supra  jKodum,  Rhasis  cont.  lib.  1.  cap.  9.  pr^meditanluT  de 
aliqua  re.  As  serious  in  a  toy,  as  if  it  were  a  most  necessary  business,  of  great 
moment,  importance,  and  still,  slill,  still  thiDking  of  it :  sieviusit  in  se,  macerating  theni' 
selves.  Though  they  do  talk  with  you,  and  seem  to  be  otherwise  employed,  and  to 
your  thinking  very  intent  and  busy,  still  that  toy  tuns  in  their  mind,  that  fear,  that 
suspicion,  that  abuse,  that  jealousy,  that  agony,  that  vexation,  that  cross,  that  castle 
in  the  air,  that  crotchet,  that  whimsy,  that  fiction,  that  pleasant  waking  dream,  what* 
soever  it  is.  JVec  interrogani  (saith  ■"  Fracaetorius)  nee  interrogalis  recte  respondent. 
They  do  not  much  heed  what  you  say,  their  mind  is  on  another  matter;  ask  what 
you  will,  they  do  not  attend,  or  much  intend  that  business  they  are  about,  but  forget 
themselves  what  they  are  saying,  doing,  or  should  otherwise  say  or  do,  whither  they 
are  going,  distracted  with  their  own  melancholy  thoughts.  One  laughs  upon  a 
sudden,  another  smiles  to  himself,  a  third  frowns,  calls,  his  lips  go  stil!,  he  acts  with 
his  hand  as  he  waiks,  &c,  'Tis  proper  to  all  melancholy  men,  saith  'Mercurialis, 
con.  II.  "What  conceit  they  have  once  entertained,  to  be  most  intent,  violent,  and 
continually  about  it."  InvUas  occurrU,  do  what  they  may  tliey  cannot  be  rid  of 
it,  against  their  wills  they  must  think  of  it  a  thousand  times  over,  Perpetuo  moles- 
iantw  nee  oblwisd  possunt,  they  are  conlinually  troubled  with  it,  in  company,  out 
of  company;  at  meat,  at  exercise,  at  all  times  and  places,  "non  deshmnt  ea,  qttie 
minime  volunl,  cogitare,  if  it  be  offensive  especially,  they  cannot  forget  it,  they  may 
not  rest  or  sleep  for  it,  but  still  tormenting  themselves,  Sydpki  satatm  volvunt.  sibi 
ipsis,  as  'Brunner  observes,  Perpetua  calamitas  et  miseraUh  jlagellum. 

Bashfulnsss^  ^Crato,  "Laurentius,  and  Fernelius,  put  bashfulness  for  an  ordinary 
symptom,  sahrasticus  pudor,  or  vUiosus  pudor,  is  a  thing  which  much  haunts  and  toi^ 
ments  them.  If  they  have  been  misused,  derided,  disgraced,  chidden,  &c.,  or  by  any 
perturbation  of  mind,  misaffected,  it  so  lar  troubles  them,  that  they  become  quite  moped 
many  times,  and  so  disheartened,  dejected,  they  dare  not  come  abroad,  into  strange 
cojnpanies  especially,  or  manage  their  ordinary  affeirs,  so  childish,  timorous,  and  bash- 
ful, they  can  look  no  man  in  the  fiice;  some  are  more  disquieted  in  ihia  kind,  some 
less,  longer  some,  others  shorter,  by  fits,  &c.,  though  some  on  the  other  side  (according 
to  '°  Fracastorius)  be  inverecundi  et  pertinaces,  impudent  and  peevish.  But  most  part 
they  are  very  shamefaced,  and  that  makes  them  with  Pet.  Blesensis,  Christopher  Urs- 
wick,  and  many  such,  to  refuse  honours,  offices,  and  preferments,  which  sometimes  fell 
into  their  mouths,  they  cannot  spealt,  or  put  forth  themselves  as  others  can,  limor  Itos, 
pudor  impedit  illos,  timorousness  and  bashfulness  hinder  their  proceedings,  they  are 
contented  with  their  present  estate,  unwilling  to  undertake  any  office,  and  therefore 
never  likely  to  rise.  For  that  cause  they  seldom  visit  their  friends,  except  some  fami- 
liars: paucilnquiy  of  few  words,  and  oftentimes  wholly  silent.  "  Frambeserius,  a 
Frenchman,  had  two  such  patients,  oranino  tacUumos,  their  friends  could  not  get  them 
to  speak :  Sodericus  a  Fonesca  consvM.  torn.  2.  85.  condl.  gives  instance  in  a  young 
man,  of  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  that  was  frequently  silent,  bashful,  moped,  soli- 
tary, that  would  not  eat  his  meal,  or  sleep,  and  yet  again  by  fits  apt  to  be  angry,  &.c. 

Solitariftsss.]  Most  part  they  are,  as  Fiater  notes,  desides,  tacAturni,  agre  impulsi, 
nee  nisi  coacti  procedtmt,  ^c.  they  will  scarce  be  compelled  to  do  that  which  concerns 
them,  though  it  be  for  their  good,  so  diffident,  so  dull,  of  small  or  no  compliment, 
unsociable,  hard  to  be  acquainted  with,  especially  of  strangers ;  they  had  rather  write 
their  minds  than  speak,  and  above  all  things  love  solitariness.  Ob  voluptatem,  an  ob 
ii-morem  soli  sunt?  Are  they  so  solitary  for  pleasure  (one  asks)  or  painf  for  both; 
yet  I  rather  think  for  fear  and  sorrow,  &c. 
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They  delight  in  floods  and  waters,  desert  places,  to  walk  alone  in  or«liards,  gardens, 
private  walks,  back  lanes,  averse  from  company,  as  Diogenes  in  liis  tub,  or  Timoa 
Misanthi-opu3,  "they  ahhor  all  companions  at  last,  even  their  nearest  acquaintances 
and  most  familiar  friends,  for  they  have  a  conceit  (I  say)  every  man  observes  them, 
Avill  deride,  laugh  to  scorn,  or  misuse  (hem,  confining  themselves  therefore  wholly 
to  their  private  houses  or  chambers, ^/^jgiitnt  homines  sine  caasa  fsailh  Khasis)  et  odio 
habent,  cont.  I.  I.e.  9.  they  will  diet  themselves,  feed  and  live  alone.  It  was  one  of 
the  chiefest  reasons  why  the  citizens  of  Abdera  suspected  Democritns  to  be  melan- 
choly and  mad,  because  that,  as  Hippocrates  related  in  his  Epistle  to  Philopamenes, 
""he  forsoolt  the  city,  lived  in  groves  and  hollow  trees,  upon  a  green  bank  by  a 
brook  side,  or  confluence  of  waters  all  day  long,  and  all  night."  Qute  quidem  (saith 
lie)  plurmum  atra  UU  vacatia  et  melancholicis  evevrnM^  deserta  frequentant,  homi- 
nrnnque  congresstwt  caiersantur;  "which  is  an  ordinary  thing  with  melancholy  men. 
The  Egyptians  therefore  in  their  hieroglyphics  expressed  a  melancholy  man  by  a 
hare  sitting  in  her  form,  as  being  a  most  timorous  and  solitary  creature.  Pterins  JBie- 
roglyplt.  I.  12.  But  this,  and  all  precedent  symptoms,  are  more  or  less  apparent,  as 
the  humour  is  intended  or  remitted,  hardly  perceived  in  some,  or  not  all,  roost  mani- 
fest in  others.  Childish  in  some,  terrible  in  others ;  to  be  derided  in  one,  pitied  or 
admired  in  another ;  to  him  by  fits,  to  a  second  continuate :  and  howsoever  these 
symptoms  be  common  and  incident  to  all  persons,  yet  they  are  the  more  remarkable, 
frequent,  ftirioiis  and  violent  in  melancholy  men.  To  speak  in  a  word,  there  is 
nothing  so  vain,  absurd,  ridiculous,  extravagant,  impossible,  incredible,  so  monstrous 
a  chimera,  so  prodigious  and  strange,  "  such  as  painters  and  poets  durst  not  attempt, 
which  they  will  not  really  fear,  feign,  suspect  and  imagine  unto  themselves :  and  that 
which  "  Lod.  Viv.  said  in  a  jest  of  a  siUy  country  fellow,  that  killed  his  ass  for  drink- 
ing up  the  moon,  ut  hmam  mundo  redderet,  you  may  truly  say  of  them  in  earnest; 
they  will  act,  conceive  all  extremes,  contrarieties,  and  contradictions,  and  that  in  in- 
finite varieties.  MelancholieiplaTie  incredihilia  siS>i  persttadent,vt  vix  onttdbus  seeculis 
duo  reperti  sim,  qui  idem  imaginati  sint  (Eraslus  de  Lamiis),  scarce  two  of  two 
■thousand  that  concur  in  the  same  symptoms.  The  tower  of  Babel  never  yielded 
such  confusion  of  tongues,  as  the  chaos  of  melancholy  doth  variety  of  symptoms. 
There  is  in  all  melancholy  simililudo  dissimilis,  like  men's  faces,  a  disagreeing  like- 
ness still ;  and  as  in  a  river  we  swim  in  the  same  place,  though  not  m  the  same 
numerical  water ;  as  the  same  instrument  aflbrds  several  lessons,  so  the  same  disease 
yields  diversity  of  symptoms.  Which  howsoever  they  he  diverse,  intricate,  and  hard 
to  be  confined,  1  will  adventure  yet  in  such  a  vast  confusion  and  generality  to  bring 
them  into  some  order;  and  so  descend  to  particulars. 

SuBSECT.  III. — Parlictdar  Symptoms  from  the  influence  of  Stars,  jiarts  ofilie  Body, 
and  Hmnours. 

Some  men  have  peculiar  symptoms,  according  to  their  temperament  and  crisis, 
which  they  had  from  the  stars  and  those  celestial  influences,  vaiiety  of  wits  and  dis- 
positions, as  Anthony  Zara  contends,  Anat.  ingen.  sect.  1.  memh.  11,  12,  13,  li.plu' 
rimvm  irritant  influcntia  ccelestcs,  imde  eientur  animi  isgritudines  et  morli  corporum. 
'^One  saith,  diverse  diseases  of  the  body  and  mind  proceed  from  their  influences, 
"'as  1  have  already  proved  out  of  Ptolemy,  Pontanus,  Leranius,  Cardan,  and  others 
as  they  are  principal  significators  of  manners,  diseases,  mutually  irradiated,  or  lords 
of  the  geniture,  Sic.  Ptolomeus  in  his  centiloquy,  Hermes,  or  whosoever  else  the 
author  of  that  tract,  attributes  all  these  symptoms,  which  are  in  melancholy  men, 
to  celestial  influences:  which  opinion  Mercuriali^  de  affect.  Ub.  cap.  10.  rejects; 
but,  as  I  say  ^'  Jovianus  Pontanus  and  others  stiffly  defend.  That  some  are  solitary, 
dull,  heavj  cl  urlish  son  e  again  blithe,  buxom,  light,  and  merry,  they  ascribe 
\vholly  to  the  s  ars     As  if  Saturn  be  predominant  in  his  nativily,  and  cause-raelan- 
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choljr  ill  his  temperature,  then  ^he  shall  be  very  austere,  siillen,  churlish,  black  of 
colour,  profound  in  his  cogitations,  full  of  carM,  miseries,  and  discontents,  sad  and 
fearful,  always  silent,  solitary,  still  delighting  in  husbandry,  in  woods,  orchards,  gar- 
dens, rivers,  ponds,  pools,  dark  walks  and  close :  Cogitationes  sTmt  velh  adificare, 
velle  arbores  plantare,  agros  colere,  ^c.  To  catch  birds,  fishes,  Etc.  still  contriving 
and  musing  of  such  matters.  If  Jupiter  domineers,  they  are  more  ambitious,  still 
meditating  of  kingdoms,  magistracies,  offices,  honours,  or  that  they  are  princes, 
potentates,  and  how  they  would  carry  themselves,  &c.  If  Mare,  they  are  all  for  wars, 
Ifeve  combats,  monomachies,  testy,  choleric,  harebrain,  *ash,  furious,  and  violent  in 
their  actions.  They  will  feig^  themselves  victors,  commanders,  are  paaaionale  and 
satirical  in  their  speeches,  great  bracers,  ruddy  of  colour.  And  though  ihey  be 
poor  io  shew,  vile  and  base,  yet  like  Telephus  and  Peleus  in  the  '"poet,  Ampullas 
jactani  et  sesquipedalia  verba,  "forget  their  swelling  and  gigantic  words,"  their 
mouths  are  fiill  of  myriads,  and  tetrarchs  at  their  longuea'  end.  If  the  sun,  they  will 
be  lords,  emperors,  in  conceit  at  least,  and  monarchs,  give  offices,  honours,  &c.  If 
Venus,  they  are  stili  courting  of  their  mistresses,  and  most  apt  to  love,  amorously 
given,  they  seem  to  hear  music,  plays,  see  fine  pictures,  dancers,  merriments,  and  the 
like.  Ever  in  love,  and  dote  on  all  ihey  see.  Mercurialists  are  solitary,  much  in 
contemplation,  subtile,  poets,  philosophers,  and  musing  most  part  about  such  matters. 
If  the  moon  have  a  hand,  they  are  all  for  peregrinations,  sea  voyages,  much  a^cted 
with  travels,  to  discourse,  read,  meditate  of  such  things ;  wandering  in  their  thoughts, 
diverse,  much  delighting  in  watei«,  to  fish,  fowl,  &c. 

But  the  most  immediate  symptoms  proceed  from  the  temperature  itself,  and  the 
organical  parts,  as  head,  liver,  spleen,  meseraic  veins,  heart,  womb,  stomach,  &.C., 
and  most  especially  from  disteraperature  of  spirits  (which,  as  *'  Hercules  de  Soxoni^ 
contends,  are  wholly  immaterial),  or  from  the  four  humoure  in  those  seats,  whether 
they  be  hot  or  cold,  natural,  unnatural,  innate  or  adventitious,'intended  or  remitted, 
simple  or  mixed,  their  diverse  mixtures,  and  several  aduslions,  combinations,  which 
may  be  as  diversely  varied,  as  those"^  four  first  qualities  in  ^C3avius,  and  produce  as 
many  several  symptoms  and  monstrous  fictions  as  wine  doth  effect,  which  as  Andreas 
Bachius  observes,  Ub.  3.  de  vino,  cap.  20. 'are  infinite.     Of  greater  note  be  these. 

If  it  be  natural  melancholy,  aaLod.  Mercatus,  Ub.  1.  cap.  I7.de  melan.  T.'-Brighi. 
c.  16.  halh  largely  described,  either  of  the  spleen,  or  of  the  veins,  faulty  by  excess, 
of  quantity,  or  thicltness  of  substance,  it  is  a  cold  and  drj'  humour,  as  Montanus 
affirms,  consil.  28.  the  parties  are  sad,  timorous  and  fearful.  Prosper  Calenus,  in  his 
book  de  aira  bile,  will  have  them  to  be  more  stupid  than  ordinary,  cold,  heavy,  soli- 
tary, sluggish.  Si  multam.  alram  Ulem.  et  frigidam  haheni.  Hercules  de  Saxonia, 
p.  19.  I.  7.  ""holds  these  that  are  naturally  melancholy,  to  be  of  a  leaden  colour  or 
black,"  and  so  doth  Guianerins,  c.  3.  tract.  15.  and  such  as  think  themselves  dead 
many  times,  or  that  they  see,  talk  with  black  men,  dead  men,  spirits  and  goblins 
frequently,  if  it  be  in  excess.  These  symptoms  vary  according  to  the  mixture  of 
those  four  humours  adust,  which  is  unnatural  melanclioly.  For  as  Trallianus  hath 
written,  cap.  10.  I.  7.  ™"  There  is  not  one  cause  of  this  melancholy,  nor  one 
humour  which  begets,  but  divers  diversely  intermixed,  from  whence  proceeds  this 
variety  of  symptoms :"  and  those  varying  again  as  they  are  hot  or  cold.  ^  "  Cold 
melancholy  fsaith  Benedic  Vittorius  Faventinus  pract.  mag.)  is  a  cause  of  dotage, 
and  more  mild  symptoms,  if  hot  or  more  adiist,of  more  violent  passions,  and  furies." 
Fracastorius,  1.  2.  de  intellect,  will  have  us  to  consider  well  of  it,  ^"widi  what  kind 
of  melancholy  every  one  is  troubled,  for  it  much  avails  to  know  it;  one  is  enraged 
by  fervent  heat,  another  is  possessed  by  sad  and  cold ;  one  is  fearftil,  shamefaced ; 
the  other  impudent  and  bold;  as  Ajax,  ^rma  raplt  siiperosque  furens  in pralia pos- 
cit:  quite  mad  or  tending  to  madness .  ^imc  hos,  nunc  impefit  iltos.  Bellerophon 
on  the  other  side,  solts  erral  male  sanm  in  agris,  wanders  alone  in  the  woods;  one 
despairs,  weeps,  and  is  weary  of  his  life,  another  laughs,  &c.     All  which  variety  is 
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produced  from  the  seveml  degrees  of  heat  and  cold,  which  ''  Hercules  de  Saxonia 
will  have  wholly  proceed  from  the  distempet;ature  of  spirits  alone,  animal  especially, 
and  those  immaterial,  the  next  and  immediate  causes  of  melaucholy,  aa  they  are  hot, 
cold,  dry,  moist,  and  from  their  agitation  proceeds  that  diversity  of  symptoms,  which 
he  reckons  np,  in  ihe^  thirteenth  chap,  of  his  Tract  of  Melancholy,  and  that  largely 
through  every  part.  Othere  will  have  them  come  from  the  diverae  adiistion  of  the 
four  humours,  which  in  this  unnatural  melancholy,  by  corruption  of  blood,  adust 
choler,  or  melancholy  natural,  ^"  by  excessive  distemper  of  heat  turned,  in  com- 
parison of  the  natwia!,  into  a  sharp  lye  by  force  of  adustion,  cause,  according  to  the 
diversity  of  their  matter,  diverse  and  strange  symptoms,"  ivhich  T.  Bright  reclfons 
up  in  his  following  chapter.  So  doth  ''Arcnlauus,  according  to  the  four  principal 
humours  adust,  and  many  others. 

For  example,  if  it  proceed  from  phlegm,  (which  is  seldom  and  not  so  frequently 
as  tlie  rest)  ii  stiia  np  duli  symptoms,  and  a  kind  of  stupidity,  or  impassionate 
hurt :  they  are  sleepy,  saith  ^  Savanarola,  didl,  slow,  cold,  blockish,  ass-like,  Asini'- 
■  nam  melanelioliam,  ^'Melancthon  calls  it,"theyare  much  given  to  weeping,  and 
delight  in  waters,  ponds,  pools,  rivers,  fishing,  fowling,  &c."  {Amoldua  breviar.  I. 
cap.  18.)  They  are  ^pale  of  colour,  slothful,  apt  to  sleep,  heavy;  ^'much  troubled 
with  head-ache,  continual  meditation,  and  muttering  to  themselves ;  they  dream  of 
waters,  '"tliat  they  are  in  danger  of  drowning,  and  fear  such  things,  Rhasis.  They 
are  fatter  than  others  that  are  melancholy,  of  a  muddy  complexion,  apler  to  spit, 
"  sleep,  more  troubled  with  rheum  than  the  rest,  and  have  their  eyes  still  fixed  on 
the  ground.  Such  a  patient  had  Hercules  de  Saxonia,  a  widow  in  Venice,  that  was 
fet  and  very  sleepy  stUl ;  Chris tophoras  a  Vega  another  aifected  in  the  same  sort. 
If  it  be  inveterate  or  violent,  the  symptoms  are  more  evident,  they  plainly  denote 
and  are  ridiculoiis  to  others,  in  oil  their  gestures,  actions,  speeches ;  imagining  im- 
possibilities, as  he  in  Christophorus  i  Vega,  that  thought  he  was  a  tun  of  wine, 
'^and  that  Siennois,  that  resolved  within  himself  not  to  piss,  for  fear  he  should  drown 
all  the  town. 

If  it  proceed  from  blood  adust,  or  that  there  be  a  mixture  of  blood  in  it,  **"  such 
are  commonly  ruddy  of  complexion,  and  high-coloured,"  according  to  Salust  Salvi- 
anus,  and  Hercules  de  Saxonift..  And  aa  Savanarola,  Vittoriua  Faventimis  Eraper. 
ferther  adds,  "  « the  veins  of  their  eyes  be  red,  as  well  as  their  faces."  They  are 
much  inclined  to  laughter,  witty  and  merry,  conceited,  in  discourse,  pleasant,  if  tliey 
be  not  far  gone,  much  given  to  music,  dancing,  and  to  be  in  women's  company. 
They  meditate  wholly  on  such  things,  and  think  ** "  they  see  or  hear  plays,  dancing, 
and  such-like  sports  (free  from  all  fear  and  sorrow,  as  '^  Hercules  de  Saxonia  sup- 
poseth.)  If  -they  be  more  strongly  possessed  with  this  kind  of  melancholy,  Amol- 
dus  adds,  Breviar.  lib.  1,  cap.  18.  Like  him  of  Argos  in  the  Poet,  that  sate  laugh- 
ing "all  day  long,  as  if  he  had  been  at  a  theatre.  Such  another  is  mentioned  by 
"Aristotle,  living  at  Abydos,  a  town  of  Asia  Minor,  that  would  sit  after  the  same 
fashion,  as  if  he  had  been  upon  a  stage,  and  sometimes  act  himself;  now  clap  his 
hands,  and  laugh,  as  if  he  had  been  well  pleased  with  the  sight.  Wolfius  relates  of 
a  country  fellow  called  BrunselliuS,  subject  to  this  humour,  ""  that  being  by  chance 
at  a  sermon,  saw  a  woman  fall  oif  from  a  form  half  asleep,  at  which  object  most  of 
the  company  laughed,  but  he  for  his  part  was  so  much  moved,  that  for  three  whole 
days  at^r  he  did  nothing  but  laugh,  by  which  raeana  he  was  much  weakened,  and 
worse  a  long  time  following."  Such  a  one  was  old  Sophocles,  and  Democritus  hjm- 
self  had  Idlare  delirium,  much  in  this  vein.  Laurentius  cap.  3.  de  melan.  thinks  this 
kind  of  melancholy,  which  is  a  little  adust  with  some  mixture  of  blood,  to  be  that 
which  Aristotle  meant,  when  he  said  melancholy  men  of  all  others  are  most  witty, 

3iCan.7.  MB.  TraM.de  Mel.       ssigno  melancholiffl  renliua.       «Ca.O.  ilemel.  Si 4 sanguine, Fonjtruhaio 

ei  inlempBriE  e£  aglutions  spiriluum  eine  maleiifi.  ocuLorum  et  ftci«i.  prurimus  risua.       ''  Vena  oculoruia 

»T.  Bright  eop.  IG.  Treat.  Mel.  «Cap.  IS.  in  a.  mat  rubra,  vide  an  priBceBseill  vini  el  araidalum  uaus, 

RhaaLs.  »Brighl,c.  18.  ="  Pratt,  major.  Som-  elftequens  balneum,  Trallian.  lib.  J.  16.  an  praCL-ssenl 

niana,  piger,  rrigidus.  "De  anima  cap.  de  bumor.  mora  suli  sole.         «Bidet  patiens  ai  A  sanguine. pulat 

aliPhlegniawaemperinaquiaftresunl.eicircBfiuvios  aavidere  choreas,  muaicaniaudite,  ludoa,ic.      "Cap. 

ploranl  luultum.  «  Ficra  nascitur  ex  colore  pallldo  3.  VintX.  de  Helan.  «  Bar.  ep.  lib.  3.  quidam  haud 

et  alba.  Her.  de  Sanaa.  »SavanarDla.       «Muro8  ipiobilia  Argia,  &c  t'lAb.  ds  rob.  mir.        "Cum 

eadere  in  ae,  ant  siibmersl  timent,  cum  torporc  et  seg-  inter  con cionanduRlmulisidormienieaubsetliocaderel. 

nilie,  et  Huvioa  amant  taica,  Akiand.  c.  IS.  lib,  7.  ut  omnea  reliquiqul  idTtdereut,  ridsroDt,  trlbus  post 
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Mem  1    Subs.  3.]  Symptoms  of  the  Stars,  ffumours,  S^c.  24S 

which  causeth  many  times  a  divine  ravishment,  and  a  kind  of  entJmsiasmtis,  which 
slureth  them  up  to  be  excellent  philosophers,  poets,  prophets,  k,c  Mercurialia, 
cotfil  110  gives  instance  in  a  young  man  his  patient,  sanguine  melancholy, '""  of  a 
great  wit,  and  excellently  learned." 

If  It  arise  from  choler  adust,  they  are  bold  and  impudent,  and  of  a  more  hairbrain 
disposition,  apt  to  quarrel,  and  thiiji  of  such  things,  battles,  combats,  and  their  man- 
hood, furious;  impatient  in  discourse,  stiff,  irrefragable  and  prodigious  io  their  tenets; 
and  if  they  be  moved,  most  violent,  outrageous,  ^'  ready  to  disgrace,  provoke  any, 
to  ki!l  themselves  and  others;  Amoldus  adds,  stark  mad  by  fits,  ^"  they  sleep  little, 
their  urine  is  subtile  and  fiery.  (Guianerius.)  In  their  fits  you  shall  liear  them 
speak  all  manner  of  languages,  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin,  that  never  were  taught  or 
knew  them  before."  Appouensie  in  com.  in  Pro.  sec.  30,  speaks  of  a  mad  woman 
that  spake  excellent  good  Latin :  and  Rhasis  knew  aaofjier,  that  could  prophecy  in 
her  fit,  and  fortel  things  truly  to  come.  ^Guianerius  had  a  patient  couldmake 
Latin  verses  when  the  moon  was  combust,  otherwise  illiterate.  Avicenna  and  some 
of  his  adherents  will  have  these  symptoms,  when  they  happen,  to  proceed  from  the 
devil,  and  that  (hey  ate  rather  demoniaci,  possessed,  than  mad  or  melancholy,  or 
both  together,  as.  Jason  Pratensis  thinks,  JmmisceMt  se  mali  genii,  St-c.  but  most 
ascribe  it  to  the  huhiour,  which  opinion  Montaltus  cap.  21.  stiffly  maintains,  con- 
futing Avicenna  and  the  rest,  referring  it  wholly  to  the  quality  and  disposition  of  the 
humour  and  subject.  Cardan  de  rerum  var.  lib.  8.  cap.  10.  holds  these  men  of  all 
others  fit  to  be  assassins,  bold,  hardy,  fierce,  and  adventurous,  to  undertake  anything 
by  reason  of  their  choler  adust.  "  "  This  humour,  saith  he,  prepares  them  to  endure 
death  itself,  and  all  manner  of  torments  with  invincible  courage,  and  'tis  a  wonder 
to  see  with  what  alacrity  they  will  undergo  such  tortures,"  tit  supra  naturam  res 
videaiur:  he  ascribes  this  generosity,  fury,  or  rather  stupidity,  to  this  adustion  of 
choler  and  melancholy :  but  I  lalce  these  rather  to  be  mad  or  desperate,  than  pro- 
perly melancholy ;  for  commonly  this  humour  so  adust  and  hot,  degenerates  into 
madness. 

If  it  come  from  melancholy  itself  adust,  those  men,  saith  Avicenna,  ^^"are  usually 
sad  and  solitary,  and  that  continually,  and  in  excess,  more  than  ordinarily  suspicious 
more  fearful,  and  have  long,  sore,  and  most  corrupt  imaginations ;"  cold  and  black, 
bashful,  and  so  solitary,  that  as  ^Arnoldus  writes,  "theywill  endure  no  company,  they 
dream  of  graves  still,  and  dead  men,  and  think  themselves  bewitched  or  dead  :"  if  it 
be  extreme,  they  think  they  hear  hideous  noises,  see  and  talk  " "  with  black  men, 
and  converse  familiarly  with  devils,  and  such  strange  chimeras  and  visions,"  (Gordo- 
nius)  or  that  they  are  possessed  by  them,  that  somebody  talks  to  (hem,  or  within 
them.  Tales  melaneholiei  plerumgue  dtemoniaci,  Mottlaltm  consil.  26.  er  Avicenna. 
Valescus  de  Taranla  had  such  a  woman  in  cure,  "*"  that  thought  she  had  to  do  with 
the  devil  l"  and  Gentilis  Fulgosus  qumst.  55.  writes  that  he  had  a  melancholy  friend, 
that  ^  "  had  a  black  man  in  flie  likeness  of  a  soldier"  still  following  him  wheresoever 
Laurentius  cap.  7.  hath  many  stories  of  such  as  have  thought  themselves 
d  by  theii-  enemies ;  and  some  that  would  eat  no  meat  as  being  dead.  *°Anno 
1550  an  advocate  of  Paris  fell  into  such  a  melancholy  fit,  that  he  believed  verily  he 
was  dead,  he  could  not  be  persuaded  otherwise,  or  to  eat  or  drink,  tUl  a  kinsman  of 
his,  a  scholar  of  Bourges,  did  eat  before  him  dressed  like  a  corse.  The  story,  saith 
Series,  was  acted  in  a  comedy  before  Charles  the  Ninth.  Some  think  they  are 
beasts,  wolves,  hogs,  and  cry  like  dogs,  foxes,  bray  like '  asses,  and  low  like  kine,  as 
Kif^  PrECtua'  daughters.  "  Hildesheim  spicel.  2.  de  mania,  hath  an  example  of  a 
Dutch  baron  so  ^cted,  and  Trincavelius  Hi.  1.  consii.  II.  another  of  a  nobleman 
in  his  country,  '^  "  that  thought  he  was  certainly  a  beast,  and  would  imitate  most  of 
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344  Symptoms  of  Melancholy.  [Part.  1.  Sec.  3. 

their  voices,"  with  many  such  symptoiiis,  wliicii  may  properly  he  reduced  to  this 

If  it  proceed  from  the  several  combinations  of  these  four  humoxira,  or  spirits, 
Here,  de  Saxon,  adds  hot,  cold,  dry,  moist,  dark,  confused,  settled,  constringed,  as  it 
participates  of  matter,  or  is  wifliout  matter,  the  symptoms  are  Lkewise  mixed.  One 
thiidts  himself  a  giant,  another  a  dwarf  One  is  heavy  as  lead,  another  is  as  light  as 
a  feather.  Marcellus  Donatus  I.  2.  cap.Al.  makes  mention  out  of  Seneca,  of  cue 
ScT.eccio,  a  rich  man,  ™"lhat  thought  himself  and  everything  else  he  had,  great; 
great  wife,  great  horses,  could  not  abide  little  things,  but  wonld  have  gieat  pots  to 
drittk  in,  great  hose,  and  great  shoes  bigger  than  his  feet."  Like  her  in  ^'  Tralliaaus, 
that  supposed  she  "  could  shake  all  the  world  with  her  finger,"  and  was  afraid  to 
chnch  her  hand  together, lest  she  should  crush  the  world  like  an  apple  in  pieces :  or 
him  in  Galen,  that  thought  he  was  ^Allas,  and  sustained  heaven  with  his  shoulders. 
Another  thinks  himself  so  little,  that  he  can  creep  into  a  mouse-hole :  one  fears 
heaven  will  fell  on  his  head ;  a  second  is  a  cock ;  and  such  a  one,  *^Guianerius  saith 
he  saw  at  Padua,  that  would  clap  his  hands  together  and  crow.  ^Another  thinks  he 
is  a  nightingale,  and  therefore  sings  all  the  night  long ;  another  he  is  all  glass,  a 
pitcher,  and  will  therefore  let  nobody  come  near  him,  and  such  a  one  ^'LaurentinS 
gives  out  upon  his  credit,  that  he  knew  in  France.  Christophorus  tl  Vega  cap.  3.  lib. 
14.  Skenkius  and  Marcellus  Donatus  1.2.  cap.  1.  have  many  such  examples,  and  one 
amongst  the  rest  of  a  baker  in  Ferrara  that  thought  he  was  composed  of  butter,  and 
durst  not  sit  in  the  sun,  or  come  near  the  fire  for  fear  of  being  melted :  of  another 
that  thought  he  was  a  case  of  leather,  stuffed  with  wind.  Some  laugh,  weep ;  some 
are  mad,  some  dejected,  moped,  in  much  agoay,  some  by  fits,  others  continuate,  £i.c. 
Some  have  a  corrupt  ear,  they  think  they  hear  music,  or  some  hideous  noise  as  their 
phantasy  conceives,  corrupt  eyes,  some  smelling,  some  one  sense,  some  another-. 
*°  Lewis  the  Eleventh  had  a  conceit  everything  did  stink  about  him,  all  the  odorife- 
rous perfumes  they  could  get,  would  not  ease  him,  but  still  he  smelled  a  filthy  stink. 
A  melancholy  French  poet  in  '"Laurentins,  being  sick  of  a  fever,  and  troubled  with 
..  waking,  by  his  physicians  was  appointed  to  ise  unguentma  popaleum  to  anouit  his 
temples;  but  he  so  distasted  the  smell  of  it,  that  for  many  years  after,  all  that  CEmie 
near  him  he  imagined  to  scent  of  it,  and  wonld  let  no  man  talk  with  him  hut  aloof 
off,  or  weai'  any  new  clothes,  because  he  thought  still  they  smeUed  of  it ;  in  all  other 
things  wise  and  discreet,  he  would  talk  sensibly,  save  only  in  this.  A  gentleman  in 
Limousin,  saith  Anthony  Verdenr,  was  persuaded  he  had  but  one  leg,  affrighted  by  a 
wild  boar,  that  by  chance  struck  him  on  the  leg ;  he  could  not  be  satified  his  leg 
was  sound  (in  all  other  things  well)  until  two  Franciscans  by  chance  coming  that 
way,  fully  removed  him  from  the  conceit.  Seii  abwnde  fabularum,  audivimiis., — 
enough  of  story-telling. 

SuBBECT.  IV. — Symptoms  from  Education.)  Custom^  continuance  of  Time,  our  Cmt 
dilion,  mixed  with  other  Diseases.,  by  Fits,  Inclination,  ^c. 

Anothek  great  occasion  of  the  variety  of  these  symptttms  proceeds  from  custom, 
disciphne,  education,  and  several  inclinations,  "  "  this  humour  will  imprint  in  melan- 
choly men  the  objects  most  answerable  to  their  condition  of  life,  and  ordinary 
actions,  and  dispose  men  according  to  their  several  studies  and  callings."  If  an 
ambitious  man  become  melancholy,  he  forthwith  thinks  he  is  a  king,  an  emperor, 
a  monarch,  and  walks  alone,  pleasing  himself  with  a  vain  hope  of  some  future  pre- 
ferment, or  present  as  he  supposeth,  and  ivithal  acts  a  lord's  part,  takes  upon  hrni  to 
'be  some  statesman  or  magnifico,  makes  conges,  gives  entertainment,  looks  big,  &c. 
Francisco  Sansovino  records  of  a  melancholy  man  in  Ci-emona,  that  would  not  be 
induced  to  believe  but  that  he  was  pope,  gave  pardons,  made  cardinals,  &c.  ™  Chris- 
tophorus a  Vega  makes  mention  of  another  of  his  acquahitance,  that  thought  he  was 
a  king,  driven  from  his  kingdom,  and  was  very  anxious  to  recover  his  estate.     A 

aOmnls  magna  pulBbal.  uioretn  niBgngin,  grandea  I  timenl.  «Cap.  1.  Tracl.  15.  alius  bb  saltum  putat, 

eqnos,  adlioFniit  omnia  i«rrB,mB);iiapi>«ila,«tcalCEa-    alios  laMiniam.  s'TtaHiaaua.  "Cap,  7.  ds 
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Symptoms  from  Custom. 
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;  person  is  still  convei'sant  abowt  pufcliasing  of  lands  and  tonements,  plotting 
in  his  mind  how  to  compass  such  and  such  manors,  aa  if  he  were  already  lord  of, 
and  able  to  go  through  with  it ;  all  he  sees  is  his,  re  or  spe,  he  hatli  devoured  it  ia 
hope,  or  else  in  conceit  esteems  it  hia  own :  like  him  ia  ''AthenEEus,  that  thought  all 
the  ships  in  the  haven  to  be  his  own.  A  lascivious  inamorato  plots  all  the  day  long  to 
please  his  mistress,  acts  and  struts,  and  cairies  himself  as  if  she  were  in  presence,  still 
dreaming  of  her,  as  Pamphilus  of  hia  Glycerium,  or  aa  some  do  in  their  morning 
sleep.  '^Marcellus  Donatiis  Itnew  such  a  gentlewoman  in  Mantua,  called  Elionora 
Meliorina,  that  constantly  believed  she  was  married  to  a  Icing,  and  '*"  would  kneel 
down  and  talk  with  him,  as  if  he  had  been  there  present  with  his  associates ;  and 
if  she  had  found  by  chance  a  piece  of  glass  in  a  muck-hill  or  in  the  street,  she  would 
say  that  it  was  a  jewel  sent  from  her  lord  and  husband."  If  devout  and  religious, 
hf  la  all  for  fiisting,  prayer,  ceremonies,  alms,  interpretations,  visions,  prophecies, 
revelations,  ™  he  is  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  full  of  the  spirit ;  one  while  he  is 
saved,  another  while  damned,  or  still  troubled  in  mind  for  his  sins,  the  devil  wUl 
surely  h^ive  him,  &c.  more  of  these  in  the  third  partition  of  love-melancholy.  "A 
scholar's  mind  is  busied  about  his  studies,  he  applauds  himself  for  that  he  hath  done, 
or  hopes  to  do,  one  while  fearing  to  be  out  in  his  next  exercise,  another  while  con- 
temning all  censures;  envies  one,  emulates  another;  or  else  with  indefatigable  pains' 
and  meditation,  consumes- himself.  So  of  the  rest,  all  which  vary  according  to  the 
more  remiss  and  violent  impression  of  the  object,  or  as  the  humour  itself  is  intended 
or  remitted.  For  some  are  so  gently  melancholy,  that  in  all  their  carriage,  and  to 
the  outward  apprehension  of  others  it  can  hardly  be  discerned,  yet  to  them  an  into- 
lerable burden,  and  not  to  be  endured.  '"Qu<sdam  occulta  qitmdam  mamfesla,  some 
signs  are  manifest  and  obvious  to  all  at  all  times,  some  to  few,  or  seldom,  or  hardly 
perceived;  let  them  keep  their  own  council,  none  will  take  notice  or  suspect  them. 
"  They  do  not  express  in  outward  show  their  depraved  imaginations,"  as  ™  Hercules 
de  Saxonift  observes,  "but  conceal  them  wholly  to  themselves,  and  are  very  wise 
men,  as  I  have  often  seen ;  some  fear,  some  do  not  fear  at  all,  as  such  as  think  them- 
selves kings  or  dead,  some  have  more  signs,  some  fewer,  some  great,  some  less,  some 
vex,  fret,  still  fear,  grieve,  lament,  suspect,  laugh,  sing,  weep,  chafe,  Etc.  by  fits  (as  I 
have  said)  or  more  during  and  permanent."  Some  dote  in  one  thing,  are  most  child- 
ish, and  ridiculous,  and  to  be  wondered  at  in  that,  and  yet  for  all  other  matters  most 
discreet  and  wise.  To  some  it  is  in  disposition,  to  another  in  habit;  and  as  they 
write  of  heat  and  cold,  we  may  say  of  this  humour,  one  is  melancholicus  ad  octo,  a 
second  two  degi'ees  less,  a  third  h^f-way.  'TIS  superparticular,  S6sqidalle,ra,  sesqwi- 
tertia,  and  superUpartiens  tertiasy  t[uintas  MekiTtcholite,  Sfc.  all  those  geometrical 
proportions  are  too  little  to  express  it  ^"  It  comes  to  many  by  fits,  and  goes ;  to 
others  it  is  continuale :  many  (aaith  *'  Favenlinus)  in  spring  and  fall  only  are  mo- 
lested, some  once  a  year,  as  tbat  Roman  **  Galen  speaks  of:  "'one,  at  the  conjunction 
of  the  moon  alone,  or  some  unfortunate  aspects,  at  such  and  such  set  hours  and 
times,  lilte  the  sea-tides,  to  some  women  when  they  be  with  child,  as  "Plater  notes, 
never  olJierwise ;  to  others  'tis  settled  and  fixed ;  to  one  led  about  and  variable  still 
by  that  ignis  fattaiB  of  phantasy,  like  an  arthritis  or  running  gout,  'tis  here  and  there, 
and  in  every  joint,  always  molesting  some  part  or  other ;  or  if  the  body  be  free,  in 
a  myriad  of  foims  exercising  the  mind.  A  second  once  peradventure  in  his  life  hath 
a  most  grievous  lit,  once  m  seven  years,  once  in  live  years,  even  to  the  extremity  of 
madness,  death,  or  dotage,and  that  upon  some  feral  accident  or  perturbation,  teiTible 
object,  and  for  a  time,  never  perhaps  so  before,  never  after.  A  third  is  moved  upon 
all  such  troublesome  objects,  cross  fortune,  disaster,  and  violent  passions,  otherwise 
free,  once  troubled  in  three  or  four  years.  A  fourth,  if  things  be  to  his  mind,  or  he 
in  action,  well  pleased,  in  good  company,  is  most  jocund,  and  of  a  good  complexion : 
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if  idle,  or  alone,  a  la  mort,  or  carried  away  wholly  witli  pleasant  d 
tasies,  but  if  once  crossed  and  displeaaedj 

his  countenance  is  altered  oa  a  sudden,  his  heart  heavy,  irltsome  thoughts  crucify  his 
Boul,  and  in  an  instant  he  is  moped  or  weary  of  his  life,  he  will  kill  himself.  A  fiflh 
complaifts  in  his  youth,  a  sixth  in  his  middle  age,  the  last  in  his  old  s§e. 

Generally  thus  much  we  may  conclude  of  melancholy;  that  it  is  ^raos 
at  first,  ]  say,  mentis  gratissimus  error,^  a  most  delightsome  humour,  to  be  alone, 
dwell  alone,  walk  alone,  meditate,  lie  in  bed  whole  days,  dreaming  awake  as  it  were, 
and  frame  a  thousand  phantastical  imaginations  uuto  themselves.  They  are  never 
better  pleased  than  when  they  are  so  doing,  they  are  in  paradise  for  the  time,  and 
cannot  well  endure  to  be  inteirupt ;  with  him  in  the  poet,  "  pol  me  occidistis  amid, 
non  serv&stis  ait  f  you  have  undone  him,  he  complains,  if  you  trouble  hini :  tell  him 
what  inconvenience  will  follow,  what  wiil  be  tlie  event,  all  is  one,  canis  ad  vomiUtm, 
**  'tis  so  pleasant  he  cannot  refrwn.  He  may  thus  continue  peradventure  many  years 
by  reason  of  a  strong  temperature,  or  some  mixture  of  business,  %vhich  may  divert 
his  cogitations ;  but  at  the  last  lasa  imagination  his  phantasy  is  crazed,  and  now 
habituated  to  such  toys,  cannot  but  work  still  like  a  fate,  the  scene  alters  upon  a 
sudden,  fear  and  son'ow  supplant  those  pleasing  thoughts,  suspicion,  discontent,  and 
perpetual  anxiety  succeed  in  their  places ;  so  by  little  and  little,  by  that  sboeing-hom 
of  idleness,  and  voluntary  solitariness,  melancholy  this  feral  fiend  is  drawn  on,  ™ei 
quantum  vertice  ad  auras  JSthereas,  tantvm  radice  in  Tartara  tendit,  «  extending 
up,  by  its  branches,  so  far  towards  Heaven,  as,  by  its  roots,  it  does  down  towards 
TartaJus ;"  it  was  not  so  delicious  at  first,  as  now  it  is  bitter  and  harsh ;  a  cankered 
soul  macerated  with  cares  and  discontents,  ttedium  vita,  impatience,  agony,  incon- 
stancy, irresolution,  precipitate  them  unto  unspeakable  miseries.  They  cannot  endure 
company,  light,  or  life  itself,  some  unfit  for  action,  and  the  like.  '"Their  bodies  are 
lean  and  dried  up,  withered,  ugly,  their  looks  harsh,  very  dull,  and  their  souls  tor- 
mented, as  they  are  more  or  less  entangled,  as  the  humour  hath  been  intended,  or 
according  to  the  continuance  of  time  they  have  been  troubled. 

To  discern  all  which  symptoms  the  better,  "  Rhasis  the  Arabian  makes  three 
degrees  of  them.  The  first  is,  falsa  cogitaHo,  felse  conceits  and  idle  thoughts :  to 
misconstrue  and  amplify,  aggravating  every thmg  they  conceive  or  fear;  the  second 
is,  falso  cogitata  loqui,  to  talk  to  themselves,  or  to  use  inarti{;ulate  incondite  voices, 
speeches,  obso!et«  gestures,  and  plamly  to  utter  their  minds  and  conceits  of  their 
hearts,  by  their  words  and  actions,  as  to  laugh,  weep,  to  be  silent,  not  to  sleep,  eat 
their  meat,  6lc.:  the  third  is  to  put  in  practice  "^fhat  which  they  think  or  apeak. 
Savanarola,  Rub.  11.  trad.  8.  cap.  1.  de  mgritudine,  confirms  as  much,  ^"wheu  he 
begins  to  express  that  in  words,  which  he  conceives  in  his  heart,  or  talks  idly,  or 
goes  from  one  tiling  to  anotlier,"  which  *'Gordonius  calls  nee  caput  haienlia,  nee 
eaudam,  ("  havmg  neither  bead  nor  tail,")  he  is  in  the  middle  way :  '"'  but  when  he 
begins  to  act  it  likewise,  and  to  put  his  fopperies  in  execution,  he  is  then  in  the  extent 
of  melancholy,  or  madness  itself."  This  progress  of  melancholy  you  shall  easily 
observe  in  them  that  have  been  so  affected,  they  go  smiling  to  tliemselves  at  first,  at 
length  they  laugh  out;  at  first  solitary,  at  last  they  can  endure  no  company:  or  if 
tliey  do,  they  aie  now  dizzards,  past  sense  and  shame,  quite  mopsfU^they  care  not 
wlKit  they  say  or  do,  all  their  actions,  words,  gestures,  are  furious  c*  ridiculous.  At 
first  his  mind  is  troubled,  he  doth  not  attend  what  is  said,  if  you  tell  him  a  tale,  he 
cries  at  last,  what  said  you  ?  but  in  the  end  he  mutters  to  himself,  as  old  women  do 
many  times,  or  old  men  when  they  at  alone,  upon  a  sudden  they  laugh,  whoop, 
halloo,  or  run  away,  and  swear  they  see  or  hear  players,  "^  devils,  hobgoblins,  ghosts, 
strike,  or  strut.  Etc.,  grow  humorous  in  the  end ;  like  him  in  the  poet,  s^e  dueentos, 
Sispe  deeem  servos,  ("  at  one  time  followed  by  two  hundred  servants,  at  another  only 
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by  ten")  lie  will  dresa  himself,  and  undress,  carelesa  at  last,  grows  insensible,  stupid, 
or  mad.  ^'He  liowla  like  a  wolf,  barks  like  a  dog-,  and  raves  like  Ajax  and  Orestes, 
hears  music  and  outcries,  whicb  no  man  else  hears.  As  ^he  did  whom  Amatus 
Lusitaiius  iuentioneth  cent.  3,  euro.  55,  or  that  woman  in  "^  Springer,  that  spake  many 
languages,  and  said  she  was  possessed :  that  farmer  m  ""ProsjiBr  Calanius,  that  dis- 
puted and  discoursed  learnedly  in  philosophy  and  astronomy,  with  Alexander  Achillea 
his  mastev,  at  Bologna,  in  Italy.     But  of  these  I  have  already  spoken. 

Who  can  sufficienHy  spealc  of  these  symptoms,  or  prescribe  riiles  to  cimprehend 
them  '  as  Echo  lo  the  painter  in  Auaonius,  veme  quid  affecias,  fee,  foolish  fellow; 
what  w  dt '  if  you  must  needs  paint  me,  paint  a  voice,  et  smilem  si  vis  pingere,  pinge 
somim,  ifyou  will  describe  melancholy,  describe  a  fantastical  conceit,  a  corrupt  ima- 
gination, vam  thoughfsand  different,  which  who  can  do^  The  four  and  twenty 
letters  make  no  more  variety  of  words  in  diverse  languages,  than  melancholy  con- 
ceils  produce  diwisity  of  symptoms  in  several  persons,  They  are  irregular,  obscure, 
various,  so  mfimte,  Proteus  himself  is  not  so  diverse,  you  may  as  well  make  the 
moon  a  new  coat,  as  a  ti'ue  character  of  a  melancholy  man ;  as  soon  find  the  motion 
of  a  biid  in  the  air,  as  the  heart  of  man,  a  melancholy  man.  They  are  so  confused, 
I  say,  diverse,  intermixed  with  other  diseases.  As  the  species  be  confounded  {which 
'  I  have  showed)  so  are  the  symptoms ;  sometimes  with  headache,  cachexia,  dropsy, 
stone ;  as  you  may  perceive  by  those  sevecal  examples  and  illustrations,  collected  by 
'^  Hildeaheim  s^nceZ.  2.  Mercurialis  cotwi/.  118.  cap.  6  and  11.  with  headache,  epilepsy, 
priapismus.  Trincavelius  consi?  12  Kh  1  consil.  49.  with  gout:  canimis  appetitus. 
Montanus  const/.  36,  Eic.  23, 234, 249,  with  felling-sickness,  headache,  vertigo,  lycan- 
thropia,  &c.  J.  Ciesav  Clandinns  consult  4  constilt.  89  and  116.  with  gout,  agues, 
hiemorrhoids,  atone,  &.C.,  who  can  distmgiush  these  melancholy  symptoms  so  inter- 
mixed with  others,  or  apply  them  to  their  several  kinds,  confine  them  into  method  ? 
'Tis  hard  I  confess,  yet  1  have  disposed  of  them  as  I  could,  and  will  descend  to  par- 
ticularise them  according  to  their  ipecies  For  hitherto  1  have  expatiated  in  more 
general  lists  or  terms,  speaking  promiscuoualy  of  such  ordinary  signs,  Which  occur 
amongst  writers,  JSTot  that  they  aie  all  to  be  found  in  one  man,  for  that  were  to 
paint  a  monster  or  chimera,  not  a  man    but  some  in  one,  some  in  another,  and  (hat 


Which  i  have  been  the  more  curious  to  express  and  report;  uot  to  upbraid  any 
miserable  man,  or  by  way  of  derision,  (I  rather  pity  them,)  but  the  better  to  discern, 
to  apply  remedies  unto  them ;  and  to  show  that  the  best  and  soundest  of  us  all  is  in 
great  danger;  how  much  we  ought  to  fear  our  own  fickle  estates,  remember  our 
miseries  and  vanities,  examine  and  humiliate  ourselves,  seek  to  God,  and  call  to  Him 
for  mercy,  that  needs  not  look  tor  any  rods  to  scourge  ourselves,  since  we  carry 
them  in  our  bowels,  and  that  our  souls  are  in  a  miserable  captivity,  if  tlie  light  of 
grace  and  heavenly  truth  doth  not  shine  continually  upon  us ;  and  by  our  discretion  to 
moderate  ourselves,  to  be  more  circumspect  and  wary  in  tlie  midst  of  these  dangers. 


SuESBCT.  I. — Symptoms  of  Head-Melanclioly.  • 

"  If  '  no  symptoms  appear  about  the  stomach,  nor  the  blood  be  misaffected,  and  fear 
and  soiTow  continue,  it  is  to  be  thought  the  brain  itself  is  ti'oabled,  by  reason  of  a 
melancholy  juice  bred  in  it,  or  otherwise  conveyed  into  it,  and  that  evil  juice  is  from 
the  distemperature  of  the  part,  or  left  after  some  inflammation,"  thus  far  Piso.  Bui 
this  is  ncit  always  true,  for  blood  and  hypochondries  both  are  often  affected  even  in 
liead-melaQcholy.  'Hercules  de  Saxonil  difiers  here  from  the  common  current  of 
writers,  putting  peculiar  signs  of  head-melancholy,  from  the  sole  distemperature  of 
sph-its  in  the  bram,  as  they  are  hot,  cold,  dry,  moist,  «  all  without  matter  from  the 
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motion  alone,  and  l«ncbrosity  of  spirits ;"  of  mclanclioly  wMch  proceeds  from 
humours  by  adustion,  he  treats  apart,  with  their  several  symptoms  and  cures.  The 
commoa  signs,  if  it  be  by  essence  in  the  head,  "  are  ruddiness  of  fece,  high  sanguine 
complexion,  most  part  ruhore  saturato,"  *one  calls  it  a  blueish,  and  sometimes  fiiU 
of  pimples,  witii  red  eyes.  Avicenna  I.  3,  Fen.  2,  TVact.  4,  c.  18.  Duretus  and  others 
out  of  Galen,  de  affect.  I.  3,  c.  6.  "Hercules  de  Saxonii  to  this  of  redness  of  face, 
adds  "  heaviness  of  the  head,  fixed  and  hollojv  eyes.  '  If  it  proceed  from  dryness  of 
llie  brain,  then  their  heads  will  be  light,  vertiginous,  and  they  most  apt  to  wake,  and 
to  continue  whole  months  together  without  sleep.  Few  excrements  in  their  eyes 
and  nostrils,  and  often  bald  by  reason  of  excess  of  dryness,"  Monlaltus  adds,  c.  17. 
If  it  proceed  from  moisture :  dulness,  drowsiness,  headache  follows ;  and  as  Salust. 
Salviaiius,  c.  1,  I.  3,  out  of  his  own  experience  found,  epileptical,  with  a  multitude 
of  humours  in  the  head.  They  are  very  bashful,  if  ruddy,  apt  to  blush,  and  to  be 
red  upon  all  occasions,  prissertim  si  metus  aecesserit.  But  the  chiefest  symptom  to 
discern  this  species,  as  I  have  said,  is  this,  that  there  be  no  notable  signs  in  the  sto- 
mach, hypochondries,  or  elsewhere,  digna,  as  'Montaltus  teiias  them,  or  of  greater 
note,  because  oftentimes  the  passions  of  the  stomach  concur  with  them.  Wind  is 
common  to  all  three  species,  and  is  not  excluded,  only  that  of  the  hypochondries  is 
'more  windy  than  the  rest,  saith  Holleriua.  jEtius  tetrab.  I.  2,  sc.  2,  c.  9  and  10, 
maintains  the  same,  '"  if  there  be  more  signs,  and  more  evident  in  the  head  than  else- 
where, the  brain  is  primarily  affected,  and  prescribes  head-melancholy  to  be  cured 
by  meats  amongst  the  rest,  void  of  wind,  and  good  juice,  not  excluding  wind,  or 
corrupt  blood,  even  in  head-melancholy  itself:  but  these  species  are  often  confounded, 
and  so  are  their  symptoms,  as  I  have  already  proved.  The  symptoms  of  the  mind  are 
superfluous  and  continual  cogitations ;  "  "  for  when  the  head  is  heated,  it  scorcheth 
the  blood,  and  from  thence  proceed  melancholy  fumes,  which  trouble  the  mind," 
Avicenna.  They  are  very  choleric,  and  soon  hot,  solitary,  sad,  olten  silent,  watch- 
ful, discontent,  Monlaltus,  cap.  24.  If  anything  trouble  them,  they  cannot  sleep,  but 
fret  themselves  still,  till  another  object  mitigate,  or  time  wear  it  out  They  have 
grievous  passions,  and  immoderate  perturbations  of  the  mind,  fear,  sorrow,  &c.,  yet 
not  so  continvtate,  but  that  they  are  sometimes  meiTy,  apt  to  profuse  laughter,  wliich 
is  more  to  be  wondered  at,  and  that  by  the  authority  of  Galen  himself,  by  reason  of 
mixture  of  hlood,  prarubri  jocosis  dehctanlur,  et  irrisores  plerumque  saiii,  if  they  be 
ruddy,  they  are  delighted  in  jests,  and  oftentimes  scoffers  themselves,  conceited;  and 
as  Rhodericus  4  Vega  comments  on  that  place  of  Galen,  merry,  witty,  of  a  pleasant 
disposition,  and  yet  grievously  melancholy  anon  after :  onmia  discunt  sine  doclore, 
saiUi  Aretus,  they  learn  without  a  teacher :  and  as  "  Laurentius  supposeth,  those  feral 
passions  and  symptoms  of  such  as  tliink  themselves  glass,  pitchers,  feathers,  &c., 
speak  strange  languages,  a  colore  cerebri,  (if  it  be  in  excess)  from  the  iDrain's  distem- 
pered heat. 


T.  II. — Symptoms  of  wind]/  Hypochondriacal  Melancholy. 


SUBSE 

"  In  this  hypochondiiacal  or  flatnous  melancholy,  the  symptoms  are  so  ambigu- 
ous," eaitli  "  Crato  in  a  counsel  of  his  for  a  noblewoman,  "  that  the  most  exquisite 
physicians  cannot  determine  of  the  part  affected."  Matthew  Flaccius,  consulted 
about  a  noble  matron,  confessed  as  much,  that  in  this  malady  he  with  Holieriue, 
Fracastorius,  Falopius,  and  others,  being  to  give  tlieir  sentence  of  a  party  labouring 
of  hypochondriac^  melancholy,  could  not  find  out  by  the  symptoms  which  part  was 
most  especially  aflected;  some  said  the  womb,  some  heart,  some  stomach,  Slc,  and 
therefore  Ci'ato,  consU.  24.  lib.  1.  boldly  avers,  that  in  this  diversity  of  symptoms, 
which  commonly  accompany  this  disease,  ''"no  physician  can  truly  say  what  part 
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is  afiecled."  Galen  lib.  3.  d&  lac.  affect,  reckons  up  tliesc  ordinary  symptoms,  which, 
all  Ihc  Neoterics  repeat  of  Diodes ;  only  this  fault  he  finds  wilJi  him,  that  he  puts 
not  fear  and  sorrow  amongst  the  other  signs.  Trincavelius  excuselh  Diodes,  Ub.3. 
consil.  35.  because  that  oftentimes  in  a  strong  head  and  constitution,  a  generous 
spirit,  and  a  valiant,  these  symptoms  appear  not,  by  reason  of  his  valour  and  cou- 
rage. "Hercules  de  Saxoni^  (lo  whom  I  subscribe)  is  of  the  same  mind  (which  I 
have  before  touched)  that  fear  and  sorrow  are  not  general  symptoms ;  some  fear  and 
are  not  sad ;  some  be  sad  and  fear  not ;  some  neither  fear  aor  grieve.  The  rest  are 
these,  beside  fear  and  sorrow,  ""sharp  belchings,  fulsome  crudities,  heat  in  the 
bowels,  wmd  and  rumbling  in  the  guts,  vehement  gripings,  pain  in  the  belly  and 
stomach  sometimes,  after  meat  that  is  hard  of  concoction,  much  watering  of  the 
stomach,  and  moist  spittle,  cold  sweat,  mpoHunus  sudor,  unseasonable  sweat  all  over 
the  body,"  as  Oetaviue  Horatianus  Uh.2.  cap. 5.  calls  it;  "cold  joints,  indigestion) 
"  they  cannot  endiire  their  own  fulsome  belchings,  continual  wind  about  their  hypo- 
chondries,  heat  and  griping  in  thdr  howeis,  pracordia  sursum  convelluntur,  midriff 
and  bowels  are  pulled  up,  the  veins  about  their  eyes  look  red,  and  swell  from  vapours 
and  wind."  Their  ears  sing  now, and  then,  vertigo  and  giddiness  come  by  fits,  tur- 
bulent dreams,  dryness,  leanness,  apt  (hey  are  to  sweat  upon  all  occasions,  of  all 
colours  and  complexions.  Many  of  liem  are  high-coloured  especially  after  meals, 
which  symptom  Cardinal  Csecius  was  much  troubled  with,  and  of  which  he  com- 
plained to  Prosper  Calenns  his  physician,  he  could  not  eat,  or  drink  a  cup  of  wine, 
but  he  was  as  red  in  the  fiice  as  if  he  had  been  at  a  mayor's  feast.  That  symptom 
alone  vexeth  many.  "  Some  again  are  black,  pale,  ruddy,  sometimes  their  shoulders 
and  shoulder  blades  ache,  there  is  a  leaping  all  over  their  bodies,  sudden  trembhng, 
a  palpitation  of  the  heart,  and  that  cardiaca  passio,  grief  in  the  mouth  of  the  sto- 
mach, which  maketh  the  patient  think  his  heart  itself  achetli,  and  sometimes  suffo- 
cation, d^euUas  ta^Vdui,  short  breath,  hard  wind,  strong  pulse,  swooning.  Mon- 
tanus  consil.  55.  Trincavelius  lib.  3.  consil.  36.  ei  37.  Femelius  cons.  43.  Fram- 
besarius  cpnsuU.  lib.  1.  consil.  17.  Hildesheim,  Claudinus,  &c.,  give  instance  of 
every  particular.  The  peculiar  symptoms  which  properly  belong  to  each  part  be 
these.  If  it  proceed  from  the  stomach,  saith  "  Savanarola,  'tia  full  of  pain  wind. 
Guianerius  adds,  vertigo,  nausea,  much  spitting,  &c.  If  from  the  myrach,  a  swelling 
and  wind  in  the  hypochondries,  a  loathmg,  and  appetite  to  vomit,  pulling  upward. 
If  from  the  heart,  aching  and  trembling  of  it,  much  heaviness.  If  irom  the  liver, 
there  is  usually  a  pain  in  the  right  hypochondria.  If  from  the  spleen,  hardness  and 
grief  in  the  left  hypochondrie,  a  rumbling,  much  appetite  and  small  digestion,  Avi- 
cenna.  If  from  the  meseraic  veins  and  liver  on  the  other  side,  little  or  no  appetite. 
Here,  de  SaxoniS.  ,  If  from  the  hypochondries,  a  rumbling  inflation,  concoction  is 
hindered,  often  belching,  &c.  And  from  these  crudities,  windy  vapours  ascend  up 
to  the  brain  which  trouble  the  imagination,  and  cause  fear,  sorrow,  dnlness,  heavi- 
ness, many  terrible  conceits  and  chimeras,  as  Lemnius  well  observes,  I.  1.  c.  16.  "as 
^'  a  black  and  thick  cloud  covers  the  sun,  and  intercepts  his  beams  and  light,  so  doth 
this  melancholy  vapour  obnubilate  the  mind,  enforce  it  to  many  absurd  thoughts  and 
imaginations,"  and  compel  good,  wise,  honest,  discreet  men  (arising  to  the  brain 
from  the  ^  lower  parts,  "  as  smoke  out  of  a  cliimney")  to  dote,  speak,  and  do  that 
which  becomes  them  not,  their  persons,  callings,  wisdoms.  One  by  reason  of  those 
ascending  vapours  and  gripings,  rumbling  beneath,  will  not  be  persuaded  but  that  he 
hath  a  serpent  m  his  guts,  a  viper,  another  frogs.  Trallianus  relates  a  story  of  a 
woman,  that  imagined  she  had  swallowed  an  eel,  or  a  serpent,  and  Felix  Platerus, 
ohservat.  lib.  1.  hath  a  most  memorable  example  of  a  countryman  of  his,  that  by 
chance,  felling  into  a  pit  where  frogs  and  frogs-spawn  was,  and  a  little  of  that  water 
swallowed,  began  lo  suspect  that  he  had  likewise  sivallowed  frogs-spawn,  and  with 
tiiat  conceit  and  fear,  his  phantasy  wrought  so  far,  that  he  verily  tiiought  he  had 
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a  his  belly,  qui  vivebani  ex  almeitto  sao,  thai  lived  by  Lis  nourish- 
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ment,  and  was  so  certainly  peranaded  of  il,  that  for  many  years  afterwards  he  conld 
not  be  rectified  in  his  conceit :  He  studied  physic  seven  years  together  to  cute  him- 
self, travelled  into  Italy,  France  and  Germany  to  confer  with  the  beat  physicians 
about  it,  and  A°.  1609, asked  his  counsel  amongst  the  rest;  he  told  him  it  was  wind, 
his  conceit,  &.C.,  but  mordicus  coniradtcere,  ei  <we,  et  scriptis  proiare  niteiatur:  no 
saying  would  serve,  it  was  no  wind,  but  real  frogs ;  "and  do  you  not  hear  them 
croak  ?"  Platerus  would  have  deceived  him,  by  putting  live  frogs  into  his  excre- 
ments ;  but  he,  being  a  physician  himself,  would  not  be  deceived,  vir  prudens  alias, 
et  doctus,  a  wise  and  learned  man  otherwise,  a  doctor  of  physic,  and  after  seven 
years'  dotage  in  this  kind,  «  phantasia  liberatm  est,  he  was  cured.  I,aurentius  and 
Goulart  have  many  such  examples,  if  you  be  desirous  to  read  them.  One  commodity 
above  the  rest  ■which  are  melancholy,  these  windy  flatuous  have,  lucidia  inlervalla, 
their  symptoms  and  pains  are  not  usually  so  continuate  as  the  lesl,  but  come  by 
fits,  fear  and  sorrow,  and  the  rest :  yet  in  another  they  exceed  all  others ;  and  that 
is,  ^they  are  luxurious,  incontinent,  and  prone  to  venery,  by  reason  of  wind,  et 
facile  amant,  ei  quamlihet  fere  amara.  (Jason  Pratensis)*'  Rhasis  is  of  opinion, 
that  Venus  dotlt  many  of  them  much  good )  the  other  symptoms  of  the  mind  he 
common  witli  llie  rest. 

SuBSECT.  III. — Sympiims  of  Melancholy  ahmnding  in  ilis  loliole  body. 


Their  bodies  that  ai 
"^ "  the  melancholy  juice  if 
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s,  their  blood  is  i 


■d  with  this  universal  melancholy  are  most  part  black, 
s  redundant  all  over,"  hirsute  they  are,  and  lean,  they  have 
s  and  thicki  "*"  Their  spleen  is  weak,"  and  a  liver 
o  engender  the  humour;  they  have  kept  had  diet,  or  have  had  some  evacuation 
stopped,  as  hEemorthoids,  or  months  in  women,  which  "  Trallianus,  in  Ihe  cure, 
■would  have  carefully  to  be  inquired,  and  withal  to  observe  of  what  complexion  the 
party  is  of,  black  or  red.  For  as  Forreslus  and  Hollerius  contend,if^they  be  black, 
it  proceeds  from  abundance  of  natural  melancholy;  if  it  proceed  from  cares,  agony, 
discontents,  diet,  exercise,  &c.,  they  may  be  as  well  of  any  other  colour :  red,  yellow, 
pale,  as  black,  and  yet  their  whole  blood  corrupt :  prisrubri  colore  sape  sujii  tales, 
smpefiavi,  (saith  "Montaltus  cap.  22.)  The  best  way  to  discern  this  species,  is  to 
let  them  bleed,  if  the  blood  he  corrupt,  thick  and  black,  and  they  withal  free  fixim 
those  hypochondriacal  symptonM,  and  not  so  grievously  troubled  with  them,  or  those 
of  the  head,  it  argues  they  are  melancholy,  d  toto  corpore.  The  fumes  which  arise 
from  this  corrupt  blood,  disturb  the  mind,'  and  make  them  fearful  and  sorrowful, 
heavy  hearted,  as  the  rest,  dejected,  discontented,  solitary,  silent,  weary  of  their 
lives,  dull  and  heavy,  or  meny,  Stc,  and  if  fax  gone,  that  which  Apuleius  wished  to 
his  enemy,  by  way  of  impi'ecation,  is  true  in  them;  """Dead  men's  bones,  hobgob- 
lins, ghosts  are  ever  in  their  minds,  and  meet  them  alill  in  every  turn :  all  the  bug- 
bears of  the  night,  and  terrors,  fairybabes  of  tombs,  and  graves  are  before  their  eyes, 
and  in  their  thoughts,  aa  to  women  and  children,  if  they  be  in  the  dark  alone."  If 
they  hear,  or  read,  or  see  any  tragical  object,  it  sticks  by  them,  they  are  afraid  of 
death,  and  yet  weary  of  Iheir  lives;' in  their  discontented  humours  they  quarrel  with 
all  the  world,  bitterly  inveigh,  tax  satirically,  and  because  they  cannot  otherwise 
vent  their  passions  or  redress  what  is  amiss,  as  they  mean,  they  will  by  violent  death 
at  last  be  revenged  on  themselves. 

SuBsEOT.  IV. — Symptoms  ofMtads,Jfwis,ani  Widoms"  Melanelwly. 

Because  Lodovicus  Mercafus  in  his  second  book  de  mulier.  affect,  cap.  4.  and 
Roderieua  fl  Castro  de  morh.  muUer.  cap.  3.  lib.  3.  two  fimious  physicians  in  Spain, 
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Daniel  Sennertua  of  Wittenberg  lib.  1.  pari  2.  cap.  13.  with  others,  have  vouchaafed 
in  their  works  not  long  since  published,  to  write  two  just  treatises  de  MelartcJtolid 
virgimtm,  MoniaUian  et  Viduarum,  as  a  particular  species  of  melancholy  (which  I 
have  already  specified)  distinct  from  the  rest;  ''  (for  it  much  differs  from  that  which 
commonly  befalls  men  and  other  women,  as  having  one  only  cause  proper  to  women 
alone)  I  may  not  omil  in  tliis  general  survey  of  melancholy  symptoms,  to  set  down 
the  particular  signs  of  such  parties  so  mJsalfected. 

The  causes  are  assigned  out  of  Hippocrates,  Cleopatra,  Moechion,  and  those  old 
Gynteciorum  Scriplores,  of  this  feral  malady,  in  more  ancient  maids,  widows,  and 
barren  women,  oh  septum  transoerswn  vwlatum,  saith  Mercatus,  by  reason  of  the 
midniF  or  Ihapliragma,  heart  and  brain  offended  with  those  vicious  vapours  which 
come  from  menstruous  blood,  infiammatio^^m  wterice  circa  dorsum,  Rodericus  adds, 
an  inilammalion  ol  the  back,  which  with  the  rest  is  offended  by  ^that  fuliginous 
exhalation  of  corrupt  seed,  troubling  the  brain,  heart  and  mind;  the  brain,  I  say, 
not  in  essence,  but  by  consent,  Umversa  enim  hujus  affectus  cama  db  utero  pendet, 
ei  u  songumit,  mensirut  malitia,  for  in  a  word,  the  whole  malady  proceeds  from  that 
infiammalion,  putridity,  black  smoky  vapours,  &c.,  from  thence  comes  care,  sorrow, 
and  anxiety,  obfuscation  of  spirits,  agony,  desperation,  and  the  like,  whioh  are  in- 
tended or  remitted ;  si  amatorius  accesserit  ardor,  or  any  other  violent,  object  or  per- 
tubation  of  mind.  This  mekncholy  may  happen  to  widows,  with  much  care  and 
sorrow,  as  frequently  it  doth,  by  reason  of  a  sudden  alteration  of  their  accustomed 
course  of  life,  &c.  To  such  as  lie  in  chOd-bed  ob  suppressam  purgaiionem;  but  to 
nuns  and  more  ancient  maids,  and  sonie  barren  women  for  the  causes  abovesaid,  'tis 
more  familiar,  crehrius  his  quant  reliquis  aeddit,  inquit  Rodericus,  the  rest  are  not 
altogether  excluded. 

Out  of  these  causes  Rodericus  defines  it  with  Areteus,  to  be  angorem  animi,  a 
vexation  of  the  mind,  a  sudden  sorrow  from  a  small,  light,  or  no  occasion,  ^with 
a  kind  of  still  dotage  and  grief  of  some  part  or  other,  head,  heart,  breasts,  aides, 
back,  belly,  &c.,  with  much  solitariness,  weeping,  distraction,  Stc,  from  which  they 
are  sometimes  suddenly  delivered,  because  it  comes  and  goes  by  fits,  and  is  not  so 
permanent  as  other  melancholy. 

.,  But  to  leave  this  brief  description,  Ihe  moat  ordinary  symptoms  he  these,  pidsaHo 
fuxta  dorsum^  a  beating  about  the  back,  which  is  almost  perpetual,  the  skin  is  many 
times  rough,  squalid,  especially,  as  Areteus  observes,  about  the  arms,'knees,  and 
knuckles.  The  midriff  and  heart-strings  do  bum  and  beat  very  fearfully,  and  when 
tliis  vapom-  or  fume  is  stirred,  flieth  upward,  liie  heart  itself  beats,  is  sore  grieved, 
andfaints,yaMces  stccjiofe  yrtEciittJimlHr,  Mi  (ii^cu?Jer  jTOssii  ah  uteri  strangulatione 
decemi,  like  fits  of  the  mother,  Mvtts  plerisque  nil  reddit,  aliis  exiguum,  acre,  Ullo- 
stwi,  lotium  jlavwK.  They  complain  many  times,  saith  Mercatus,  of  a  great  pain  in 
their  heads,  about  their  hearts,  and  hypochondries,  and  so  likewise  in  their  breasts, 
which  are  often  sore,  sometimes  ready  to  swoon,  their  faces  are  inflamed,  and  red, 
they  are  drj;,  thirsty,  suddenly  hot,  much  troubled  with  wind,  cannot  sleep,  fee. 
And  from  hence  proceedyeriwa  deliramtnla,  a  brutish  kind  of  dotage,  troublesome 
sleep,  terrible  dreams  ia  the  night,  subrutticus  pudor  et  verecundAa  igwiva,  a  foolish 
kind  of  bashfulneas  to  some,  perverse  conceits  and  opinions,  "  dejection  of  mind, 
much  discontent,  preposterous  judgment.  They  are  apt  to  loath,  dislike,  disdain,  to 
be  weary  of  every  object,  &c.,  each  thing  almost  is  tedious  to  Ihem,  they  pine  away, 
void  of  counsel,  apt  to  weep,  and  tremble,  timorous,  fearfid,  sad,  and  out  of  all  hope 
of  better  fortunes.  They  take  delight  in  nothing  for,  the  time,  but  love  to  be  alone 
and  solitary,  though  that  do  them  more  harm  :  and  thus  they  are  affected  so  long  as 
this  V  ipour  lasteth  ,  but  by-and-by,  as  pleasant  and  merry  as  ever  they  were  in  their 
lives,  Aey  sing,  discourse,  and  laugh  in  any  good  company,  upon  all  occasions,  and 

riliatuiD  wRien  ment'in  petturbai.  &:c.  noa  per  eaiea-  npot  ueiEBtUB  hifbudi  erolst,  cor  pslpicat  aut  pnmi- 
fUm  Bed  per  eonBeDEDPi     AjiiinUB  mixreiii  et  aniinB    uir,  Bnimni  dBfldt,fae.  H  Animi  dtOectia.peireraB 

indo  ma-lum  irahii,  et  epliitus  cerebrum  obfliBcanlur,    reram  eiiBiiaiatjo,  pnepHCsTuiD  judlfdum.  FastldiosB, 

dulore  alicujua  parlis' intemiD,  dorsi.  hypochoHdrii.  cor-    teB,nueatie,  cum  sumnia  rerum  melloruia  deBperatloiie, 
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so  by  fits  it  takes  them  now  and  then,  except  the  malady  be  inveterate,  and  then  'tis 
more  frequent,  vehement,  and  continual*.  Many  of  them  cannot  tell  how  to  express 
themselves  in  words,  or  how  it  holds  them,  what  ails  them,  you  cannot  understand 
them,  ov  well  tell  what  to  make  of  their  sayings ;  so  far  gone  sometimes,  so  stupi- 
fied  and  distracted,  they  think  themselves  bewitched,  they  are  in  despair,  apta  ad 
jktuw.^  desperaiionem,  dolores  mammis  et  kypocondriis.  Mercatus  therefore  adds,  now 
their  breasts,  now  their  hypochondries,  belly  and  sides,  then  their  heart  and  head 
aches,  now  heat,  then  wind,  now  this,  now  that  offends,  they  are  weary  of  all ; 
^and  yet  will  not,  cannot  again  tell  how,  where  or  what  ofiends  them,  though  they 
be  in  great  pain,  agony,  and  frequently  complain,  grieving,  sighing,  weeping,  and  dis- 
contented still,  sine  ci!Ms&  manifest^,  most  part,  yet  I  say  they  wul  complain,  grudge, 
lament,  and  not  be  persuaded,  but  that  they  are  troubled  witti  an  evil  spirit,  which 
is  frequent  in  Germany,  sailh  Rodericus,  amongst  the  common  sort:  and  to  such  as 
are  most  grievously  afiected,  (for  he  makes  three  degrees  of  this  disease  in  women,) 
they  are  in  despair,  surely  forespoken  or  bewitched,  and  in  extremity  of  their  dotage, 
(weary  of  (heir  lives,)  some  of  them  will  attempt  to  make  away  themselves.  Some 
tbink  they  see  visions,  confer  with  spirits  and  devils,  they  shaU  surely  be  damned, 
are  afraid  of  some  treachery,  imminent  danger,  and  the  lite,  they  will  not  speak, 
make  answer  to  any  question,  but  are  almost  distracted,  mad,  or  stupid  for  the  time, 
and  by  fits :  and  thus  it  holds  them,  as  they  are  more  or  less  affected,  and  as  the 
inner  humour  is  intended  or  remitted,  or  by  outward  objects  and  perturbations  aggra- 
vated, solitariness,  idleness,  &c. 

Many  other  maladies  there  arc  incident  to  young  women,  out  of  that  one  and 
only  cause  above  specified,  many  feral  diseases.  I  will  not  so  much  as  mention 
(heir  names,  melancholy  alone  is  the  subject  of  my  present  discourse,  from  which 
I  will  not  swerve.  The  several  cures  of  fiiis  infirmity,  concerning  diet,  which  most 
be  very  sparing,  phlebotomy,  physic,  internal,  external  remedies,  are  at  large  in  great 
variety  in  *  Rodericus  S  Castro,  Seraiertus, and  Mercatus,  which  whoso  wi]l,as  occa- 
sion serves,  may  make  use  of.  But  the  beat  and  surest  remedy  of  all,  is  to  see  diem  well 
placed,  and  married  to  good  husbands  in  due  time,  Mnc  ilia  laehrymm,  that  is  the 
primary  cause,  and  this  the  ready  cure,  to  give  them  content  to  their  desu^s.  I  wril« 
not  this  to  patronise  any  wanton,  idle  flirt,  lascivious  or  light  housewives,  which  are 
too  forward  many  limes,  unruly,  and  apt  to  cast  away  themselves  on  him  that  conies 
next,  without  all  care,  counsel,  circumspection,  and  judgment.  If  religion,  good 
discipline,  honest  education,  wholesome  exhortation,  fair  promises,  feme  and  loss  of 
good  name  cannot  inhibit  and  deter  such,  (which  to  chaste  and  sober  maids  cannot 
choose  but  avail  much,)  labour  and  exercise,  strict  diet,  rigour  and  threats  may  more 
opportunely  be  used,  and  are  able  of  themselves  to  quaJify  and  divert  an  ill-disposed 
temperament.  For  seldom  should  you  see  an  hired  servant,  a  poor  handmaid,  though 
ancient,  that  'is  kept  hard  to  her  work,  and  bodily  labour,  a  coarse  countiy  wench 
troubled  in  this  kind,  but  noble  virgins,  nice  gentlewomen,  such  as  are  soUtary  and 
idle,  live  at  ease,  lead  a  life  out  of  action  and  employment,  that  fare  well,  in  great 
houses  and  jovial  companies,  ill-disposed  peradventure  of  themselves,  and  not  will- 
ing to  make  any  resistance,  discontented  otherwise,  of  weak  judgment,  able  bodies, 
and  subject  to  passions,  {grandiores  virgines,  saith  Mercatus,  sleriles  et  vidua  ple- 
nanqnB  meltmc&licis,)  such  for  the  most  part  are  misafiected,  and  prone  to  this  dis- 
ease. I  do  not  so  much  pity  them  that  may  otherwise  he  eased,  hut  those  alone  that 
out  of  a  strong  temperament,  innate  constitution,  are  violently  carried  away  with 
this  tprrent  of  inward  humours,  and  though  very  modest  of  themselves,  sober,  reli- 
gious, virtuous,  and  well  given,  (as  many  so  distressed  maids  are,)  yet  cannot  make 
resistance,  these  giievances  will  appear,  this  malady  will  take  place,  and  now  mani- 
festly show  itself,  and  may  not  otherwise  be  helped.  But  where  am  I  f  Into  what 
subject  have  I  rushed?  What  have  I  to  do  with  nuns,  maids,  virgins,  widows  ?  I 
am  a  bachelor  myself,  and  lead  a  monastic  life  in  a  college,  nee  ego  sane  ineptus  qui 
JtcBC  discerim,  I  confess  'tis  an  indecorum,  and  as  Pallas  a  virgin  blushed,  when  Jupiter 
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by  chance  spake  of  love  matters  in  her  presence,  and  turned  away  her  face ;  me  re- 
primoM,  thougii  my  subject  necessarily  require  it,  I  will  say  no  more. 

Aod  yet  I  must  and  will  say  something  more,  add  a  word  or  two  in  graUam  Vir- 
ginum  et  Vidwmim,  in  favour  of  all  such  distressed  parties,  in  commiseration  of 
their  present  estate.  And  as  I  cannot  choose  but  condole  their  mishap  that  labour 
of  this  infirmity,  and  are  destitute  of  help  in  this  case,  so  must  I  needs  inveigh  against 
them  that  are  in  fault,  more  than  manifest  causes,  and  as  bitterly  tax  those  tyrannising 
pseudopoliticians,  superstitious  orders,  rash  vows,  hard-hearted  parents,  guardians, 
unnatural  friends,  allies,  (call  them  how  you  will,)  those  careless-and  stupid  over- 
seers, that  out  of  worldly  respects,  covetousness,  supine  negligence,  their  own  pri- 
vate ends  (eum  sibi  sit  interim  bene)  can  so  severely  reject,  stubbornly  neglect,  and 
impiously  contemn,  without  all  remorse  and  pity,  the  tears,  sighs,  groans, and  griev- 
ous mjaeries  of  such  poor  souls  committed  to  their  charge.  How  odious  and  abomi- 
nable are  those  superstitious  and  rash  vows  of  Popish  monasteries,  so  to  bind  and 
enforce  men  and  women  to-vow  virginity,  to  lead  a  single  life,  against  the  laws  of 
nature,  opposite  to  religion,  policy,  and  humanity,  so  to  starve,  to  offer  violence,  to 
suppress  the  vigour  of  youth,  by  rigorous  statutes,  severe  laws,  vain  persuasions,  to 
debar  them  of  that  to  which  by  their  innate  temperature  they  are  so  furiously  in- 
clined, urgently  carried,  and  sometimes  precipitated,  even  irresistibly  led,  to  the  pre- 
judice of  their  soul's  health,  and  good  estate  of  body  and  mind  :  and  all  for  base 
and  private  respect?,  to  maintain  their  gross  superstition,  to  enrich  themselves  and 
their  tenitories  as  they  felsely  suppose,  by  hindering  some  marriages,  that  the  world 
be  not  full  of  begg;ars,  and  their  parishes  pestered  with  orphans ;  stupid  politicians ; 
hceccine fieri Jlagitia?  ought  these  things  so  to  be  carried?  better  marry  than  burn, 
saith  the  Apostle,  but  they  are  otherwise  persuaded.  They  will  by  all  means  quench 
their  neighbour's  house  if  it  be  on  fire,  but  that  fire  of  lust  which  breaks  out  into 
such  lamentable  flames,  they  will  not  take  notice  of,  their  own  bowels  oftentimes,  llesh 
and  blood  shall  so  rage  and  bum,  and  they  will  not  see  it :  miserum  est,  sailh  Austin, 
seijjswm  jion  mise/escere,  and  Ihey  are  miserable  in  the  meantime  that  cannot  pity  them- 
selves, tlie  common  good  of  all,  and  per  consequens  their  own  estates.  For  letthem  but 
consider  what  fearful  maladies,  feral  diseases,  gross  inconveniences,  come  to  both  sexes 
by  this  enforced  temperance,  it  troubles  me  to  think  of,  much  more  to  relate  those 
frequent  abortions  and  murdering  of  infents  in  their  nunneries  (read  "  Kemnilius  and 
others),  and  notorious  fornications,  those  Spintrias,  Tribadas,  Ambubeias,  &.C.,  those 
rapes,  incests,  adulteries,  mastupralions,  sodomies,  buggeries  of  monks  and  friars. 
See  Bale's  visitation  of  abbies,  ^  Mercurialis,  Rodericus  A  Castro,  Peter  Foj-estus, 
and  divers  physicians;  I  know  their  ordinary  apologies  and  excuses  for  these  things, 
sed  vidervnt  Politici,  Medici,  Theologi,  I  shall  more  opportunely  meet  with  them 
^  elsewhere. 


Xmrnediale  cause  of  these  precedent  i 


To  give  some  satisfaction  to  melancholy  men  thai  are  troubled  with  those  symp- 
toms, a  better  means  in  my  judgment  cannot  be  taken,  than  to  show  them  the  causes 
whence  they  proceed ;  not  from  devils  as  they  suppose,  or  that  they  are  bewitched 
or  forsaken  of  God,  hear  or  see,  &.C.  aa  many  of  them  think,  but  from  natural  and 
inward  causes,  that  so  knowing  them,  they  may  better  avoid  the  effects,  or  at  least 
endure  them  with  more  patience.  The  most  grievous  and  common  B)Tnptoms  are 
fear  and  sorrow,  and  that  without  a  cause  to  Uie  wisest  and  discreetest  men,  in  this 
malady  not  to  be  avoided.  The  reason  why  they  are  bo,  iEtius  discusseth  at  la^e, 
TetraUi.  2.  3.  in  his  first  problem  out  of  Galen,  lib.  2.  de  causis  sympi.  1.  For  Galen 
imputeth  all  to  the  cold  that  is  black,  and  thinks  thai  tlie  spirits  being  darkened,  and 
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[Part.  1.  Sec.  I 


the  siibslaiice  of  the  brain  cloudy  and  dark,  all  the  objects  thereof  appear  terrible, 
and  the  "  mind  itself,  by  those  dark,  obscure,  gross  fumes,  ascending  from  black 
humours,  is  in  continual  darkness,  fear,  and  sorrow;  divers  terrible  monstrous  fictions 
in  a  thousand  shapes  and  apparitions  occur,  with  violent  passions,  by  which  the 
brain  and  fentasy  are  ti'oubled  and  eclipsed.  '*  Fracastorius,  lib.  3.  de  intellect.  "  will 
have  cold  ■  to  be  the  cause  of  fear  and  sorrow ;  for  such  as  are  cold  are  ill-disposed 
to  mirth,  dull,  and  heavy,  by  nature  solitary,  silent;  and  not  for  any  inwai'd  dark- 
ness (as  physicians  think)  for  many  melancholy  men  dare  boldly  be,  continue,  and 
walk  in  the  dark,  and  delight  in  it;"  solum frigidi  timidi:  if  they  be  hot,  they  are 
merry;  and  the  more  hot,  the  more  furious,  and  void  of  fear,  as  we  see  in  madmen', 
but  Uiis  reason  holds  not,  for  then  no  melancholy,  proceeding  from  choler  adust, 
should  fear.  ^'Averroes  scofis  at  Galen  for  his  reasons,  and  brings  five  arguments  to 
repel  them :  so  doth  Here,  de  Saxonil,  Tract,  de  Melanch.  cap.  3.  assigning  other 
causes,  which  are  copiously  censured  and  confuted  by  iElianus  Montallus,  cap.  5 
and  6.  Lod.  Mercatus  de  Inter,  morh.  cur.  lib.  1.  cap.  17.  Allomarus,  cap.  7.  de  mel. 
Guianerius,  trad.  15.  c.  1.  Bright  cap.  37.  Laurentius,  cap.  5.  Valesius,  med.  cont. 
la.  5,  con.  1.  *" " Distemperature,"  Jiey  conclude,  "makes  black  juice,  blackness 
obscures  the  spirits,  the  spirits  obscured,  cause  feai'  and  sorrow."  Laurentius,  cap.  13. 
supposeth  these  black  fumes  oflend  specially  the  diaphragma  or  midriff,  and  so  per 
eoiisequens  the  mind,  which  is  obscured  as  "  the  sun  by  a  cloud.  To  this  opinion  of 
Galen,  almost  all  the  Greeks  and  Arabians  subscribe,  the  Latins  new  and  old,  hUerjuE 
tenebrcB  offuscani  animum,  ut  eHerjia  nocent  pueris,  as  children  are  affrighted  in  the 
dark,  so  ace  melancholy  men  at  all  times,  *as  having  the  inward  cause  with  them, 
and  still  carrying  it  about.  Which  black  vapours,  whether  they  proceed  from  the 
black  blood  about  the  heart,  as  T.  W.  Jes.  thinks  in  his  Treatise  of  the  passions  of 
the  mind,  or  stomach,  spleen,  midriff,  or  all  the  misafFected  parts  together,  it  boots 
not,  they  keep  the  miud  in  a  perpetual  dungeon,  and  oppress  it  with  continual  fears, 
anxieties,  sorrows,  8tc.  It  is  an  ordinary  thing  for  such  as  are  sound  to  laugh  at  this 
dejected  pusillanimity,  and  those  other  symptoms  of  melancholy,  to  make  them- 
selves merry  with  them,  and  to  wonder  at  such,  as  toys  and  trifles,  which  may  be 
resisted  and  withstood,  if  they  will  themselves  :  but  let  him  that  so  wonders,  con- 
sider with  himself,  that  if  a  man  should  tell  him  on  a  sudden,  some  of  his  especial 
friends  were  dead,  could  he  choose  but  grieve.'  Or  set  him  upon  a  steep  rock, 
where  he  should  be  in  danger  to  be  precipitated,  could  he  be  secure  f  His  heart 
would  tremble  for  fear,  and  his  head  be  giddy,  P.  Byarus,  T'ract.  de  pest,  gives 
instance  (as  I  have  said)  "  "  and  put  case  (saith  he)  in  one  that  walks  upon  a  plank, 
if  it  lie  on  the  ground,  he  can  safely  do  it :  but  if  the  same  plank  be  laid  over  some 
deep  water,  instead  of  a  bridge,  he  is  vehemently  moved,  and  'tis  nothing  but  his 
im6gma,tion,  forma  cadendiimpTessa,  to  vihich  his  other  members  and  faculties  obey." 
Tea,  but  you  infer,  that  such  men  have  a  just  cause  to  fear,  a.  true  object  of  fear;  so 
have  melancholy  men  an  inward  cause,  a  perpetual  fume  and  darkness,  causing  fear, 
grief,  suspicion,  which  they  carry  with  them,  an  object  which  cannot  be  removed; 
but  sticks  as  close,  and  is  as  inseparable  as  a  shadow  to  a  body,  and  who  can  expel 
or  overrun  his  shadow  ?  Remove  heat  of  the  iiver,  a  cold  stomach,  weak  spleen : 
remove  those  adust  humours  and  vapours 'arising  from  them,  black  blood  from  the 
heart,  all  outward  perturbations,  take  away  the  cause,  and  then  bid  them  not  grieve 
nor  fear,  or  be  heavy,  dull,  lumpish,  otherwise  counsel  can  do  little  good ;  you  may 
well  bid  him  thai  is  sick  of  an  ague  not  to  be  a  dry;  or  him  that  is  wounded  not 


to  feel  pain. 
■^  Suspicion  follows  f 
tliinks  ^Fracastorius, 
treachery,  or  some  sec 


ar  and  sorrow  at  heels,  arising  out  of  the  same  fountain,  so 
that  fear  is  the  cause  of  suspicion,  and  still  they  suspect  some 
et  machination  to  be  framed  against  them,  still  they  distrust." 


intio  ipiritui  fkcii 

oula  Bolem  olfbBcat 

«Altomarus  c  ^ 


tin,  et  alri  apirituB  pcrpeeuam  aniiure  domtciliD  oOha- 
dunt  noclem.  ^FoueeiompliiiD,  quod  quiapotesi 

ambulATB  super  irahem  iiuffi  eat  In  via :  sed  si  sit  sujier 
aqnam  pconiDdaiD,  loco  pontiH,  noa  ambulabii  supsr 
esm,  M  quod  itnaglnetaiin  aolmo  et  timet  Teheinenler, 
fbnna  cadendl  impiflHa.cul  obsdiunt  membra  omnlti, 
Bt  AumltaleB  reliqas.  laLlb.  9.  de  iDlellectioiie. 

Bu9plch»i  ob  timonm  at  nbliqniiin  dimunum,  ec  setn- 
perlDdepulBBtelldfleriliuiiliu.  Launii.S. 
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Kestiesaness  proceeds  from  the  same  spriiiEr  lauetyot  fumes  make  tliem  like  and 
dislike,  SolitarineBS,  avoiding  of  light,  that  they  are  weary  ot  their  lives,  hate  the 
■world,  arise  from  the  same  causes,  for  their  spirits  and  humours  are  opposite  to  light, 
fear  makes  them  avoid  company,  and  ahseat  tliemselves,  leat  they  should  be  misused, 
hissed  at,  or  overshoot  themselves,  which  still  they  suspect.  They  are  prone  to 
venery  by  reason  of  vpind.  Angry,  waspish,  and  fretting  still,  out  of  abundance  of 
cholev,  which  cauaeth  fearful  dreams  and  violent  perturbations  to  them,  both  sleep- 
ing and  waking :  That  they  suppose  they  have  no  heads,  fly,  sink,  they  are  pots, 
glasses,  &c.  is  wind  in  their  heads.  *Herc.  de  Saxonia  doth  ascribe  this  to  the 
soveral  motions  in  the  animal  spirits,  "  their  dilation,  contraction,  confusion,  altera- 
tion, tenebrosity,  hot  or  cold  distemperafure,"  excluding  al!  material  humours.  "Fra- 
castorius  "  accounts  it  a  thing  worthy  of  inquisition,  why  they  should  entertain  such 
false  conceits,  as  that  they  have  hoina,  great  noses,  that  they  are  birds,  beasts,"  kc, 
why  they  should  think  themselves  kings,  lords,  cai-dinals.  For  the  first,  ^'Fracasto- 
rius  gives  two  reasons  :  "  One  is  the  disposition  of  the  body;  the  other,  the  occa- 
sion of  the  fantasy,"  as  if  their  eyea  be  purbUnd,  their  ears  sing,  by  reason  of  some 
cold  and  rheum,  &.c.  To  the  second,  Laurentius  answers,  the  imagination  inwardly 
or  outwardly  moved,  represents  to  the  understanding,  not  enticements  only,  to  favour 
the  passion  or  dislike,  but  a  very  intensive  pleasure  follows  the  passion  or  displeasure, 
and  the  will  and  reason  are  captivated  by  delighting  in  it. 

Why  students  and  lovers  are  so  often  melancholy  and  mad,  the  philosopher  of 
**  Conimbra  assigns  this  reason,  "  because  by  a  vehement  and"  continual  meditation 
of  thai  wherewith  they  are  afiected,' they  fetch  up  the  spirits  into  the  brain,  and  with 
the  heat  brought  with  them,  they  incend  it  beyond  measure :  and  the  cells  of  the 
inner  senses  dissolve  their  temperature,  which  being  dissolved,  they  cannot  perform 
their  offices  as  they  ought." 

Why  melancholy  men  are  witty,  which  Aristotle  hath  long  since  maintained  in 
his  problems;  and  that '^ all  learned  men,  famous  philosophers,  and  lawgivers,  ad 
unum  ferS  omms  melaneholici,  have  still  been  melancholy,  is  a  problem  much  con- 
troverted Jason  Pratensis  will  have  it  understood  of  natural  melancholy,  which 
opinion  Melancthon  inclines  to,  in  his  book  de  Anima,  and  Marcilius  Ficinus  de  san. 
tuend  hi  1  cap  5.  but  not  simple,  for  that  makes  men  stupid,  heavy,  dull,  being 
cold  and  drj ,  fearful,  fools,  and  solitary,  but  mixed  with  the  other  humours,  phlegm 
onlv  excepted ,  and  they  not  adust,  "  but  so  mixed  as  that  blood  be  half,  with  little 
or  no  adnstion,  that  they  be  neither  too  hot  nor  too  cold.  Aponensis,  cited  by 
Melancthon,  thinks  it  proceeds  from  melancholy  adust,  excluding  all  natural  melan- 
choly as  too  cold  Laurentius  condemns  his  tenet,  because  adustion  of  humours 
makea  men  mad,  is  lime  bums  when  water  is  cast  on  it.  It  must  be  mixed  with 
blood,  and  somewhat  adtist,  and  so  that  old  aphorism  of  Aristotle  may  be  verified, 
J^ullum  magnum  it^eniwa  sme  mixtura  dementi<Sf  no  excellent  wit  without  a  mix- 
ture of  madness.  Fracastorius  shall  decide  the  controversy,  ^  "  phlegmatic  are  dull  t 
sanguine  lively,  pleasant,  acceptable,  and  merry,  but  not  witty ;  choleric  are  too  swift 
in  motion,  and  furious,  impatient  of  contemplation,  deceitful  wits :  melancholy  men 
have  the  most  excellent  wits,  but  not  all ;  this  humour  may  be  hot  or  cold,  thick,  or 
thin ;  if  too  hot,  they  are  furious  and  mad :  if  too  cold,  dull,  stupid,  timorous,  and 
sad :  if  temperate,  excellent,  rather  inclining  to  that  extreme  of  heal,  than  cold." 
This  sentence  of  his  will  agree  with  that  of  Henielitus,  a  dry  light  makes  a  wise 
mind,  temperate  heat  and  dryness  are  the  chief  causes  of  a  good  wit ;  therefore,  saith 
^ian,  an  elephant  is  the  wisest  of  all  brute  beasts,  because  his  brain  is  driest,  et  ob 
atra,  bUis  copiam:  this  reason  Cardan  approves,  subtil.  I.  12.  Jo.Baptisla  Silvaticus, 
a  physician  of  Milan,  in  his  first  controversy,  hath  copiously  handled  this  question ; 
Rulandus  in  his  problems,  Cjeliua  Rhodiginus,  lib.  17.    Vaileriola  6"  varrat.  med. 
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Symptoms  of  Melancholy. 


[Pari.  1.  Sec.  3. 
de  inter,  morli.- 


Here,  de  Saxonid,  Tract,  posth.  de  met.  cap.  3,     Lodov 

CUT.  lib.  cap.  17.    Baptista  Porta,  Physiog.  lib.  1.  c.  13.  and  many  others. 

Weeping,  sighing,  laughing,  itching,  trembling,  sweating,  bhishing,  hearing  and 
seeing  strange  noises,  visions,  wind,  crudity,  are  moliona  of  the  body,  depending 
upon  these  precedent  motions  of  the  mind ;  neither  are  tears,  affections,  but  actions 
(as  Scaliger  holds)  ^  "  the  voice  of  such  as  are  afraid,  trembles,  because  the  heart  is 
shaken"  ( Conimb.  proh.  6.  sec.  3.  de  som.)  why  they  stutter  or  falter  in  their  speech, 
Mercurialis  and  Montaltua,  cap.  17.  give  like  reasons  out  of  Hippocrates,  "  "  dryness, 
which  makes  the  nerves  of  the  tongue  torpid."  Fast  speaking  (which  is  a  symptom 
of  some  few)  ^tius  will  have  caused  ^"'  from  abundance  of  wind,  and  swiftnras  of 
imagination:  "baldness  comes  from  excess  of  dryness,"  hirsu  ten  ess  from  a  dry  tem- 
perature. The  cause  of  much  waking  in  a  dry  brain,  continual  meditation,  discon- 
tent, fears  and  cares,  that  suffer  not  the  miod  to  be  at  rest,  incontinency  is  from  wind, 
and  a  hot  liver,  Montanus,  com.  20.  Rumbling  in  the  guts  is  caused  from  wind,  and 
wind  from  ill  concoction,  weakness  of  natural  heat,  or  a  distempered  heat  and  cold; 
*  Palpitation  of  tlie  heart  from  vapours,  heaviness  and  aching  from  the  same  cause. 
That  the  belly  is  hard,  wind  is  a  cause,  and  of  that  leaping  in  many  parts.  Redness 
of  the  fece,  and  itching,  as  if  they  were  flea-bitten,  or  stung  ivith  pismires,  from  a 
sharp  subtile  wind.  "  Cold  sweat  from  vapours  arising  from  the  hypochondries, 
which  pitch  upon, the  skin;  leanness  for  want  of  good  nourishment.  Why  their 
appetite  is  so  great,  ^'^^tius  answers  :  Os  ventris  frigescit,  cold  in  those  inner  parts, 
cold  belly,  and  hot  liver,  causeth  crudity,  and  intention  proceeds  from  perturba- 
tions, *' our  souls  for  want  of  spirits  cannot  attend  exactly  to  so  many  intentive 
operations,  being  exhaust,  and  overswayed  by  passion,  she  cannot  consider  the 
reasons  which  may  dissuade  her  from  such  affections. 

"Bashfulness  and  blushing,  is  a  passion  proper  to  men  alone,  and  is  not  only 
caused  for  '^some  shame  and  ignominy,  or  that  they  are  guilty  unto  themselves  of 
some  foul  fact  committed,  bnt  as  ^^  Fracastorius  well  determines,  ob  defectum  pro- 
priuTH,  el  timorem,  "  from  fear,  and  a  conceit  of  our  defects ;  the  face  labours  and  is 
troubled  at  his  presence  that  sees  our  defects,  and  nature  willing  to  help,  sends  thither 
heat,  heat  draws  the  subtilest  blood,  and  so  we  blush.  They  that-are  bold,  arrogant, 
and  careless,  seldom  or  never  blush,  but  such  as  are  fearful."  Anthonius  Lodovicus, 
in  his  book  de  padorc,  will  have  this  subtile  blood  to  arise  in  the  fece,  not  so  much 
for  the  reverence  of  our  betters  in  presence,  ^  "  but  for  joy  and  pleasure,  or  if  any- 
thing at  unawares  shall  pass  from  us,  a  sudden  accident,  occurse,  or  meeting :" 
(which  Disarius  in  ^'Macrobius  confirms)  any  object  heaid  or  seen,  for  blind  men 
never  blush,  as  Dandinus  observes,  the  night  and  darkness  make  men  impudent.  Or 
that  we  be  staid  before  our  betters,  or  in  company  we  like  not,  or  if  anything  molest 
and  offend  us,  embescentia  turns  to  rubor,  blushing  to  a  continuate  redness. 
™  Sometimes  the  extremity  of  the  ears  tingle,  and  are  red,  sometimes  the  whole  face, 
Etsi  nihil  vitiosum  commiseris,  as  Lodovicus  holds :  though  Aristotle  is  of  opinion, 
omnis  pwdor  eic  vUio  cmiwdsso,  all  shame  for  some  offence.  But  we  find  otherwise, 
it  may  as  well  proceed  ™from  fear,  from  force  and  inexperience,  (so  "JDandinus 
holds)  as  vice ;  a  hot  liver,  saith  Duretus  {nolis  in  Hollerium:)  "  from  a  hot  brain, 
from  wind,  the  lungs  heated,  or  after  drinking  of  wme,  strong  drink,  perturba- 
tions," &.C. 

Laughter  what  it  is,  saith  "TuUy,  "  how  caused,  where,  and  so  suddenly  breaks 
out,  that  desirous  to  slay  it,  we  cannot,  how  it  comes  to  possess  and  stir  our  face, 
veins,  eyes,  coimtenance,  mouth,  sides,  let  Democritus  determine."  The  cause  that 
it  often  affects  melancholy  men  so  much,  is  given  by  Gomesius,  lib.  3.  de  sale  genial. 


undo  ruliar.  audaees  Don  ruliBnt,  &,c.        "  Ob  gaudinui 


ucn    Impudenteo,    nox    &tcH    impadeau 
:r  AphtodisieiiBiA  makes  all  basJiAilness 
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cap.  18.  abundance  of  pleasant  vapours,  which,  in  sanguine  melancholy  especially, 
break  from  the  heart,  ™ "  and  tickle  the  midriff,  because  it  is  transverse  and  full  of 
uerves  :  by  which  titOlation  the  sense  being  moved,  and  arteries  distended,  or  pulled, 
the  spirits  from  thence  move  and  possess  the  sides,  veins,  countenance,  eyes.  See 
more  in  Jossius  de  risu  et  flelu,  Vives  3  de  AnimA.  Tears,  as  Scaliger  defines, 
proceed  from  grief  and  pity, '"  "  or  from  the  heating  of  a  moist  brain,  for  a  dry  cannot 

Tliat  they  see  and  hear  so  many  phantasms,  chimeras,  noises,  visions,  &c.  as 
Fienus  hatli  discoursed  al  large  in  bis  book  of  imagination,  and  "  Lavater  de  spectrU, 
part.  I.  cap.  2,  3.  4.  their  corrupt  phantasy  makes  them  see  and  hear  that  which 
indeed  is  neither  heard  nor  seen.  Qui  ntuUvw,  Jejvnant,  out  noctes  duntint  imomnes, 
they  that  much  fast,  or  want  sleep,  as  melancholy  or  sick  men  commonly  do,  see 
visions,  or  such  as  are  weak-sighled,  very  timorous  by  nature,  mad,  distracted,  or 
earnestly  seek.  Sabini  quod  volunt  somniant,  as  the  saying  is,  they  dream  of  thai 
they  desire.  Like  Sarmiento  the  Spaniard,  who  wlien  he  was  sent  to  discover  the 
straits  of  Magellan,  and  confine  places,  by  the  Prorex  of  Peru,  standing  on  the  top 
of  a  hill,  Am^nissimam  planiliem  despicere  sibi  vlsus  fah,  /ed{ficia  magmfiea,  quam- 
pl-urimos  Pagos,  alias  Ihirres,  splendida  Templa,  and  brave  cities,  built  like  ours  in 
Em'ope,  not,  saith  mine  ™  author,  that  there  was  any  such  thing,  but  that  he  was 
vanissimTts  et  himis  credulus,  and  would  fain  have  had  it  so.  Or  as  "Led.  Mercatus 
proves,  by  reason  of  inward  vapours,  and  humours  from  blood,  eholer,  &.C.  diversely 
mixed,  they  apprehend  and  see  outwardly,  as  they  suppose,  divers  images,  which 
indeed  are  not.  As  they  that  drink  wine  think  all  runs  round,  when  it  is  in  their  own 
brain ;  so  is  it  with  these  men,  the  lault  and  cause  is  inwwd,  as  Galen  afiirms,  ™  mad 
men  and  such  as  are  near  death,  quas  extra  se  videre  putarU  Imagines,  intra  oeulos 
habejil,  '(is  in  their  brain,  which  seems  to  be  before  them ;  the  brain  as  a  concave 
glass  reflects  solid  bodies,  Senes  etiam  decrepiti  cereimm  Itdbent  coTiaavjtm  et 
aridum,  ut  imaginenfur  se  videre  (saith  ™  Boissardus)  quis  non  sunt,  old  men  are  too 
frequently  mistaken  and  dote  in  like  case :  or  as  he  that  looketh  through  a  piece  of 
red  glass,  judgeth  everything  he  sees  to  be  red;  corrupt  vapours  mounting  from  the 
body  to  ttie  head,  and  distilling  again  from  thence  to  the  eyes,  when  they,  have 
mingled  themselves  with  the  watery  crystal  which  receiveth  the  shadows  of  things 
to  be  seen,  make  all  things  appear  of  the  same  colour,  which  remains  in  the  humoiJr 
that  overspreads  our  sight,  as  to  melancholy  men  all  is  black,  to  phlegmatic  all  while, 
&c.  Or  else  as  before  the  organs  corrupt  by  a  corrupt  phantasy,  as  Lemnius,  lib.  1. 
cap.  IS.  well  quotes,  *"  cause  a  great  agitation  of  spirits,  and  humours,  which  wan- 
der lo  and  fro  in  all  the  creeks  of  the  brain,  and  cause  such  apparitions  before  their 
eyes."  One  thinks  he  reads  something  written  in  the  moon,  as  Pythagoras  is  said 
to  have  done  of  old,  another  smells  brimstone,  hears  Cerberus  bark  :  Orestes  now 
mad  supposed  he  saw  the  furies  tormenting  him,  and  his  mother  still  ready  to  run 
upon  him — 


but  Electra  told  him  thus  raving  in  his  mad  fit,  he  si 
but  his  crazed  imagination. 


So  Pentheus  ^in  Bacchis  Euripidis)  saw  two  suns,  two  Thebes,  his  brain  alone 
was  troubled.  Sickness  is  an  ordinary  cause  of  such  sights.  Cardan,  stibtil.  8.  Mens 
mgra  lahorihus  et  jejuniis  fracta,  facit  eos  videre,  audire,  S^c.  And.  Osiander  beheld 
strange  visions,  and  Alexander  ab  Alexandro  both,  in  their  sickness,  which  he  relates 
de  rerum.  varietal,  lib.  8.  cap.  44.  Albategnius  that  noble  Arabian,  on  his  death-bed, 
saw  a  ship  ascending  and  descending,  which  Fracaslorius  records  of  his  friend  Bap- 
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268  Causes  of  these  Symptoms.  [Pait.  I.  Sec.  3. 

ti  T  iius.  Weak  sight  and  a  vaiti  persuasion  wiliial,  may  effecl  as  much,  and 
second  c  uses  concurring,  as  an  oar  in  wat«T  makes  a  refraction,  and  seems  bigger, 
be  ded  double,  &.c.    The  thickaess  of  the  air  may  cause  such  effects,  or  any  object 

o  well  discerned  in  the  dark,  fear  and  phantasy  wiU  suspect  to  be  a  ghost,  a 
dev  I  8ic  '^Quod  nimis  miseri  iitnent,  hoc  facile  credtint,  we  are  apt  to  believe,  and 
m  s  ake  such  cases.  Marcellus  Donatus,  lib.  2.  cap.  1.  brings  ia  a  story  out  of 
^  o  le  of  one  Antepharon  which  likely  saw,  wheresoever  he  was,  his  own  image 
he  a  as  in  a  glass.  Viteliio,  lib.  10.  perfect,  hath  such  another  instance  of  a 
fam  1  a      cquaiiifance  of  his,  that  after  the  want  of  threeor  four  nights  sleep,  as  he 

vas  nd  ng  by  a  rivar  side,  saw  another  riding  with  him,  and  using  all  such  gestures 
as  he  did,  but  when  more  light  appeared,  it  wmished.  Eremites  and  anchorites  have 
fi-equently  such  absurd  visions,  revelations  by  reason  of  much  fasting,  and  bad  diet, 
many  are  deceived  by  legerdemain,  as  Scot  hath  well  showed  in  his  book  of  the  dis- 
covery of  witchcraft,  and  Cardan,  suUil.  1 8.  auffiles,  perl'umes,  suffumigationa,  mixed 
candles,  perspective  glasses,  and  such  natural  causes,  make  men  look  as  if  they  were 
dead,  or  with  horse-heads,  hull's-horas,  and  such  like  brutish  shapes,  the  room  full 
of  snakes,  adders,  dark,  light,  green,  red,  of  all  colours,  as  you  may  perceive  in  Bap- 
lisla  Porta,  Alexis,  Albertns,  and  othere,  glow-worroa,  fire-drakes,  meteors.  Ignis 
fatVMS,  which  Plinius,  lib.  2.  cap.  37.  calls  Castor  and  PoUux,  with  many  such  that 
appear  in  moorish  grounds,  about  church-yards,  moist  valleys,  or  where  battles  have 
been  fought,  the  causes  of  which  read  in  Goclenius,  Velouris,  Fickius,  &c.  such  fears 
are  often  done,  to  frighten  children  with  squibs,  rotten  wood,  &c.  to  make  folks  look 
as  if  they  were  dead,  '^solito  majores,  bigger,  lesser,  fiiirer,  fouler,  tti  aslanles  sive 
capidhisvideaniur;  out  loiiigniti,  ant  forma  dizmonum,  accipe  pilos  cams  mgri,  SfC. 
saith  Albertns ;  and  so  'tis  ordinary  to  see  strange  uncouth  sights  by  catoptrics :  who 
knows  not  that  if  in  a  dark  room,  the  light  be  admitted  at  one  only  little  hole,  and 
a  paper  or  glass  put  upon  it,  the  sun  shining,  will  represent  on  the  opposite  wall  all 
such  objects  as  are  illuminated  by  his  rays  f  with  concave  and  cylinder  glasses,  we 
may  reflect  any  shape  of  men,  devils,  antics,  (as  magicians  most  part  do,  to  gull  a 
silly  spectator  in  a  dark  room),  we  will  ourselves,  and  that  hanging  in  the  air,  when 
'tis  nothing  but  such  an  horrible  image  as  ^Agrippa  demonstrates,  placed  in  another 
room.  Roger  Bacon  of  old  is  said  to  have  represented  his  own  image  walking  in 
the  air  by  this  art,  though  no  such  thing  appear  in  his  perspectives.  But  most  part 
it  is  in  the  brain  that  deceives  them,  although  I  may  not  deny,  but  that  oftentimes 
the  devil  deludes  ihem,  takes  his  opportunity  to  suggest,  and  represent  vain  objects 
to  melancholy  men,  and  such  as  are  ill'  affected.  To  diese  you  may  add  the  knavish 
imposture  of  jugglers,  exorcists,  mass-priests,  and  mountebanks,  of  whom  Roger 
Bacon  speaks,  &c.  de  miraeulis  naiwiB  el  artis.  cap.  1.  '^they  can  counterfeit  the 
voices  of  all  birds  and  brute  beasts  almost,  all  tones  and  tunes  of  men,  and  speak 
within  their  throats,  as  if  they  spoke  afar  off,  that  they  make  their  auditors  bdieve 
they  hear  spirits,  and  are  thence  much  astonished  and  affrighted  with  it.  Besides, 
those  artificial  devices  to  over-hear  their  confessions,  like  that  whispering  place  of 
Gloucester"  with  us,  or  like  the  duke's  place  at  Mantua  in  Italy,  where  the  sound  ia 
reverberated  by  a  concave  wall ;  a  reason  of  which  Blancanus  in  his  Echomelria 
gives,  and  mathematically  demonstrates. 

So  that  the  hearing  is  as  frequently  deluded  as  the  sight,  from  the  same  causes 
almost,  as  he  that  hears  bells,  will  make  them  sound  what  he  list.  "As  the  fool 
thinketh,  so  the  bell  clinketh."  Theophilus  in  Galen  thought  he  heard  music,  from 
vapours  which  made  his  ears  sound,  &e.  Some  are  deceived  by  echoes,  some  by 
roaring  of  waters,  or  concaves  and  reverberation  of  air  in  the  ground,  hollow  places 
and  walls.  ^At  Cadurcum,  in  Aquiiaine,  words  and  sentences  are  repeated  by  a 
strange  echo  to  the  full,  or  whatsoever  you  shall  play  upon  a  musical  instrument, 
more  distinctly  and  louder,  than  they  are  spoken  at  first.  Some  echoes  repeat  a  thing 
spoken  seven  times,  as  at  Olympus,  in  Macedonia,  as  Pliny  relates,  lib.  36.  cap.  15. 

OBenecB.  Quod  inctuunc  nimis,  nunquam  anoveci  vocuid  catielaiem  in  venlrs  et  lutture  flngeiiteB,  Cor- 
paan,  nee  tolli  putanl.  «SaneiiiB  upupie  cum  melle  mant  voces  tiumanss  i  longS  vsT  prope,  proul  volunt, 
compDBiliiB  et  ceniaurea.  tee.  Albertus.  s'Lili.  1.    ac  si  spirilua  cuia  IwmiDe  Joquetetur,  et  eoiios  Jmiioram 
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Some  twelve  times,  as  at  Charentoii,  a  village  near  Paris,  in  France.  At  Delphos,  in 
Greece,  lieretofore  was  a  miraculous  echo,  and  so  in  many  other  places.  Cardan, 
subtil.  I.  18,  hath  wonderful  stories  of  such  as  have  been  deluded  by  tliese  echoes. 
Blancanus  the  Jesuit,  in  his  Echometria,  hath  variety  of  examples,  and  gives  his 
reader  full  satisfaction  of  all  such  sounds  by  way  of  demonstration.  "'At  Barrey,  an 
isle  in  tfie  Severn  mouth,  they  seem  to  hear  a  smith's  forge ;  so  at  Lipaii,  and  those 
sulphureous  isles,  and  many  such  like,  which  Olaus  speaks  of  in  the  continent  of 
Scandia,  and  those  northern  countries.  Cardan  de  rerum,  var.  I.  1 5,  c.  84,  mentioneth 
a  woman,  that  still  supposed  she  heard  the  devil  call  her,  and  speaking  to  her,  she 
was  a  painter's  wife  in  Milan :  and  many  such  illusions  and  voices,  whicli  proceed 
most  part  from  a  corrupt  imagination. 

Whence  it  comes  to  pass,  that  they  prophesy,  speak  several  languages,  talk  of 
astronomy,  and  other  unknown  sciences  lo  them  (of  which  they  have  been  ever 
ignorant):  ™  I  have  in  brief  touche<l,  only  this  I  will  here  add,  that  Arculanus,  .Boiin. 
lib.  3,  cap.  6,  diemon.  and  some  others, "  hold  as  a  manifest  token  that  such  persons 
are  possessed  with  the  devil;  so  doth  °^ Hercules  de  SaxoniS,  and  Apponensis,  and 
fit  only  to  be  cured  by  a  priest.  But  "  Guianerius,  ^'Mont^tus,  Pomponatius  of 
Padua,  and  Lemnius  lib.  3.  cap.  2,  refer  it  wholly  to  the  ill-disposition  of  the 
^  humour,  and  that  out  of  the  authority  of  Aristotle  prob.  30. 1,  because  such  symp- 
toms are  cured  by  purging;  and  as  by  the  striking  of  a  flint  fire  is  enforced,  so  by  the 
vehement  motion  of  spirits,  they  do  elicere  voces  inaudUas,  compel  strange  speeches 
to  be  spoken  :  another  areument  he  hath  from  Plato's  reminiseenlia,  which  all  out 
as  likely  as  that  which  Marsilius  Ficinus  speaks  of  his  friend  Pierleonus  ;  by  a 
divine  kind  of  infusion  he  understood  the  secrets  of  nature,  and  tenets  of  Grecian 
and  barbarian  philosophers,  before  ever  he  heard  of,  saw,  or  read  their  works :  but 
in  this  I  should  rather  hold  with  Avicenna  and  his  associates,  that  such  symptoms 
proceed  from  evil  spirits,  wliich  take  all  opportunities  of  humours  decayed,  or  othei^ 
wise  to  pervert  the  scut  of  man :  and  besides,  the  humour  itself  is  Balneum  Diaboli, 
the  devil's  bath  ;  and  as  Agrippa  proves,  doth  entice  him  to  seize  upon  them. 


SECT.  IV.  MEMB.  1. 
Prognostics  of  Melancholy. 


Prognostics,  or  signs  of  things  to  come,  are  either  good  or  bad.  If  this  malady 
be  not  hereditary,  and  taken  at  the  beginning,  tliere  is  good  hope  of  cure,  recens 
curalionem  turn  habel  dijicilcw.,  saith  Avicenna,  I.  3,  Fen.  1,  Trad.  4,  c.  18.  That 
which  is  vnth  laughter,  of  all  others  is  most  secure,  gentle,  and  remiss,  Hercul^  de 
SaxoniS,  ""'If  that  evacuation  of  htemorrhoida,  or  varices,  which  they  call  the 
water  between  the  skin,  shall  happen  to  a  melancholy  man,  his  misery  is  ended," 
Hippocrates  Aphaf.  6,  1 1.  Galen  I.  6,  de  morbis  vulgar,  com.  8,  confirms  the  same; 
and  to  this  aphorism  of  Hippocrates,  all  the  Arabians,  new  and  old  Latins  subscribe; 
Monlaltus  c.  35,  Hercules  de  SaxoniS,  Mercurialis, Vittorius  Faventinus,  &c.  Skenkius, 
if.  i,  obseroat.  med.  c.  de  ManiS,  illustrates  this  aphorism,  with  an  example  of  one 
Daniel  Federer  a  coppersmith  that  was  long  melancholy,  and  in  the  end  mad  about 
the  37th  year  of  his  age,  these  varices  or  water  began  to  arise  in  his  thighs,  and  he 
was  freed  from  his  madness.  Marius  the  Roman  was  so  cured,  some  say,  though 
with  great  pain.  Skenkius  hath  some  other  instances  of  women  that  have  been 
helped  by  flowing  of  their  mouths,  which  before  were  stopped.  That  the  opening 
of  the  hecmorrhoids  will  do  as  much  for  men,  all  physicians  jointly  signify,  so  they 
be  voluntary,  some  say,  and  not  by  compulsion.  All  melancholy  are  better  after  a 
quartan ;  ™  Jobertus  saith,  scarce  any  man  hath  that  ague  twice ;  but  whether  it  free 
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litm  from  Ihis  maiady;  'tis  a  question ;  for  many  physicians  aacribe  aO  long  agues 
for  especial  causes,  and  a  quarlan  ague  amongst  the  rest.  '*  Sliasis  cont.  Jib.  I ,  tract, 
9.  "  When  melancholy  gets  out  at  the  superficies  of  the  skin,  or  settles  breaking 
out  ia  scabs,  leprosy,  morphew,  or  is  purged  by  stools,  or  by  the  urine,  or  that  the 
spleen  is  enlarged,  and  those  varices  appeal-,  the  disease  is  dissolved."  Guianerius, 
cap.  5,  tract.  15,  adds  dropsy,  jaundice,  dysentery,  leprosy,  as  good  signs,  to  these 
scabs,  morphews,  and  breaking  out,  and  proves  it  out  of  the  6t)i  of  Hippocrates' 
Aphorisms. 

Evil  prognostics  on  the  other  part,  Inveierata  melancTwlia  incurubiJls,  if  it  be 
inveterate,  it  is  ^  incurable,  a  common  axiom,  ani  dijjicuher  curdbilis  as  they  say 
ihat  make  the  best,  hardly  cured.  This  Galen  witaeseeth,  I.  3,  de  loc.  affect,  cup. 
6,  '"be  it  in  whom  it  will,  or  from  what  cause  soever,  it  is  ever  long,  waywanl, 
tedious,  and  hard  to  be  cured,  if  once  it  be  habituated.  As  Lucian  said  of  the  gout, 
she  was  '^"the  queen  of  diseases,  and  inexorable,"  may  we  say  of  melancholy.  Yet 
Paracelsus  will  have  all  diseases  whatsoever  curable,  and  laughs  at  them  whieh  think 
otherwise,  asT.  Erastuspar.  3,  objects  to  him;  althoiagh  in  another  place,  heredi- 
tary diseases  he  accounts  incurable,  and  by  no  art  to  be  removed.  ^Hildesheim 
spicel.2,de  me Z.  holds  it  less  dangerous  if  only  ^ "  imagination  be  hurt,  and  not 
reason, '  the  gentlest  is  from  blood.  Worse  from  choler  adust,  but  the  worst  of  all 
from  melancholy  putrefied."  ^Bruel  esteems  hypochondriacal  least  dangerous,  and 
ihe  other  two  species  (opposite  to  Galen)  liardest  to  be  cured.  'The  cure  is  hard 
in  man,  but  much  more  difficult  in  women.  And  both  men  and  women  must  take 
notice  of  that  saying  of  Montamis  consil.  230,  pro  Abate  Italo, ' "  This  malady  doth 
commonly  accompany  them  to  their  grave ;  physicians  may  ease,  and  it  may  lie 
hid  for  a  time,  but  Ihey  cannot  quite  cure  it,  but  it  wiU  return  again  more  violent 
and  sharp  than  at  first,  and  that  upon  every  small  occasion  or  error ;"  as  in  Mer- 
cury's weather-beaten  statue,  that  was  once  all  over  gilt,  the  open  parts  were  clean, 
yet  there  was  injimbriis  aurum,  in  the  chinks  a  remnant  of  gold  :  there  will  be  some 
rehcs  of  melancholy  left  in  the  purest  bodies  (if  once  tainted)  not  so  easily  to  be 
rooted  out.  'Oftentimes  it  degenerates  into  epilepsy,  apoplexy,  convulsion's,  and 
blindness:  by  the  authority  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen,  '"all  aver,  if  once  it  possess 
the  ventricles  of  the  braui,  Frambesarius,  and  Salust.  Salvianus  adds,  if  it  get  into 
the  optic  nerves,  blindness.  Mercurialis,  consil.  30,  had  a  woman  to  his  patient, 
that  from  melancholy  became  epileptic  and  blind.  "  If  it  come  from  a  cold  cause, 
or  so  continue  cold,  or  increase,  epilepsy ;  convulsions  follow,  and  blindness,  or  else 
in  the  end  they  are  moped,  sottish,  and  in  all  their  actions,  speeches,  and  gestures, 
ridiculous.  '^  If  it  come  from  a  hot  cause,  they  are  more  furious,  and  boisterous,  and 
m  conclusion  mad.  Calescentem  melanchoUam  Sixpvus  sequitur  mania.  "  If  it  heat 
and  increase,  that  is  the  common  event,  "per  circuitus,  aul  semper  insanit,  he  is  mad 
by  fits,  or  altogether.  For  as  '^  Sennertus  contends  out  of  Crato,  there  is  seminarius 
ignis  in  this  humour,  the  very  seeds  of  fire.  If  it  come  from  melancholy  natural 
adust,  and  in  excess,  they  are  often  demoniacal,  Montanus. 

"  Seldom  this  malady  procures  death,  except  (which  is  the  greatest,  most  grievous 
calamity,  and  the  misery  of  all  miseries,)  they  make  away  themselves,  which  is  a 
frequent  thing,  and  familiar  amongst  them.  'Tis  "Hippocrates'  observation,  Galen's 
sentence,  Etsi  mortem  liment,  tamen  plerumqtte  sibi  ipsis  mortem  consciscunt,  I.  3.  de 
locis  affec.  cap.  7.  The  doom  of  tdl  physicians.  'Tis  "Rabbi  Moses'  Aphorism, 
the  prognosticon  of  Avicenna,  Rhasis,  ^tius,  Gordonius,  Valescus,  Altomarus,  Salust. 
Salvianus,  Opivaccius,  Mercatus,  Hercules  de  SaxoniS,  Piso,Bruel,  Fuchsius,  all,&.c. 
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In  such  sort  doth  the  torture  and  extremity  of  his  misery  torment  him,  that  he  can 
lake  no  pleasure  In  his  life,  but  is  in  a  manner  enforced  to  ofier  violence  mito  him- 
self, to  be  freed  from  his  present  insufferable  pains.  So  some  (aaith  "  Fracastorius) 
"  in  fury,  but  most  in  despair,  sorrow,  fear,  and  out  of  the  anguish  and  vexation  of 
their  souls,  offer  violence  to  tliemselves :  for  their  life  is  unhappy  and  miserable. 
They  can  take  no  rest  in  the  night,  nor  sleep,  or  if  they  do  slumber,  fearful  dreams 
astonish  them,"  In  the  day-lime  they  are  affrighted  still  by  some  terrible  object,  and 
torn  in  pieces  with  suspicion,  fear,  aorrovf,  discontents,  cai'es,  shame,  anguish,  &c. 
as  so  many  wild  horses,  that  (hey  cannot  be  quiet  an  hour,  a  minute  of  time,  but 
even  against  their  wills  they  are  intent,  and  stiU  thinking  of  it,  they  cannot  forget  it, 
it  grinds  their  souls  day  and  night,  they  are  perpetually  tormented,  a  burden  to  them- 
selves, as  Job  was,  they  can  neither  eat,  drink  or  sleep.  Psal.  cvii.  18.  "Their 
soul  abhorreth  all  meat,  and  they  are  brought  to  deadi's  door,  ^' being  bound  in 
misery  and  iron:"  they  ^' curse  their  stars  with  Job,  '""and  day  of  their  birlh,  and 
wish  for  death  r"  for  as  Pineda  and  most  interpreters  hold.  Job  was  even  melancholy 
to  despair,  and  almost "  madness  itself;  they  murmur  many  times  against  the  world, 
friends,  alUes,  all  mankind)  even  against  God  himself  in  the  bitterness  of  their  pas- 
sion, ^utoere  nolunt,  mori  nesciawi,  live  they  will  not,  die  they  cannot.  And  in  the 
midst  of  these  squalid,  ugly,  and  such  irksome  days,  they  seek  at  last,  finding  no 
comfort,  '*no  remedy  in  this  wretched  life,  to  be  eased  of  all  by  deatlr.  Omnia  ap' 
pelunf.  Sonwm,  all  creatures  seek  the  best,  and  for  their  good  as  they  hope,  sub  specie, 
in  show  at  least,  vel  quia  mori  pulchrum  putdnt  (saith  Hippocrates)  vel  quia  pvtani 
inde  se  majorihus  malts  liberari,  to  be  freed  as  they  wish.  Though  many  times,  as 
.^op's  fishes,  they  leap  from  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire  itself,  yet  they  h<jpe'  to  be 
eased  by  this  means :  and  therefore  (saith  Felix  '^  Platerus)  "  after  many  tedious  days 
at  last,  either  by  drowTiing,  hanging,  or  some  such  fearful  end,"  they  precipitate  or 
make  away  themselves :  "  many  lamentable  examples  are  daily  seen  amongst  us :" 
alivs  ant&fores  se  laqueo  suspendit  (as  Seneca  notes),  alius  se  priscipitavU  d  tecto, 
ne  domiraim  stomacliantem,  audiret,  alias  ne  reduceretar  a  fagafermm  redegit  in 
viscera,  "  one  hangs  himself  before  his  own  door, — another  throws  himself  from  the 
house-top,  to  avoid  his  master's  anger, — a  third,  to  escape  expulsion,  plunges  a  dag- 
ger into  his  heart," — so  many  causes  there  are His  amor  emtio  ek,  furor  his 

love,  grief,  anger,  madness,  and  shame,  &c,  'Tis  a  common  calamity,  ^  a  fatal  end 
to  this  disease,  they  are  condemned  to  a  violent  death,  by  a  jury  of  physicians,  furi- 
ously disposed,  carried  headlong  by  their  tyrannising  wills,  enforced  by  miseries,  and 
(here  remains  no  more  to  such  persons,  if  that  heavenly  Physician,  by  his  assisting 
grace  and  mercy  alone  do  not  prevent,  (for  no  human  persuasion  or  art  can  help) 
but  to  be  their  own  butchers,  and  execute  themselves.  Socrates  his  cicuia,  Lucretia's 
dagger,  Timon's  halter,  are  yet  to  be  had ;  Cato's  knife,  and  Nero's  sword  are  left 
behind  them,  as  so  many  fatal  engines,  beqiieatlied  to  posterity,  and  will  be  used  to 
the  world's  end,  by  such  distressed  souls  :  so  intolerable,  insufferable,  grievous,  and 
violent  is  their  pain,  *  so  mispeakable  and  continuale.  One  day  of  grief  is  an  hun- 
dred years,  as  Cai'dan  observes  :  'Tis  camificina  hominum,  angor  animi,  as  well  saith 
Areteus,  a  plague  of  the  soul,  the  cramp  and  convulsion  of  the  soul,  an  epitome  of 
hell ;  and  if  there  be  a  hell  upon  earth,  it  is  to  be  found  in  a  melancholy  man's 
lieart. 


Tea,  that  which  scoffing  Lucian  said  of  the  gout  in  jest,  I  may  truly  affirm  of  melan- 
choly in  earnest. 
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cavendum  ns  ei  alCn  tra  pnecipiLent  aut  alids  Isdant. 

Morlesqua  iriLlB.  milJe  duDi  vivit  usees  seril,  periqiHs 
Rdnsiug  AnslriacD. 
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Et  eb  ntBiibm  hIuIE,  culqiia  puv 
AmaralanEum  In  « iBc  Alento  de 
Omoes  abominsbiteai  te  demanei 
FTodunn  in  luiwm.  silllo  mona 
Nod  Japllei  ftrit  Ule  teium  (Ulm 


IllscTf  maliile  el  iiDmedicabils  mnlum-boc 

No  torture  of  body  like  unto  it,  Siculi  mm  invcnere  tyranni  majus  tormentwn,  no 
strappadoes,  hot  irons,  Phalaris'  bulls, 

All  fears,  griefs,  suspicions,  discontents,  imbonitea,  insuavities  are  swallowed  up,  and 
drowned  in  this  Euripus,  this  Irish  sea,  this  ocean  of  misery,  as  so  many  small 
brooks;  'tis  coagultm  omnium  <^Tumnarum,:  which  "Ammianus  applied  to  his  dis- 
tressed Palladius.  I  say  of  our  melancholy  man,  he  is  the  cream  of  human  adver- 
sity, the-  ^quintessence,  and  upshot;  all  other  diseases  whatsoever,  are  but  flea- 
bitings  to  melancholy  in  esl«nt :  'Tis  the  pith  of  them  all,  '^  Bospitiim  est  calami- 
latis;  quid  verbis  opus  est? 

and  a  melancholy  man  is  that  true  Prometheus,  which  is  bound  to  Caucasus ;  the 
true  Titiua,  whose  bowels  are  still  by  a  vulture  devoufed  (as  poets  feign)  for  so  doth 
'"  Lilius  Geraldus  interpret  it,  of  auxie^es,  and  those  griping  cares,  and  so  ought  it  to 
be  understood.  In  'all  6ther  maladies,  we  seek  for  help,  if  a  leg  or  an  arm  ache, 
through  any  distemperatijre  or  wound,  or  that  we  have  an  ordinary  disease,  above 
aU  things  whatsoever,  we  desire  help  and  health,  a  present  recovery,  if  by  any  means 
possible  it  may  be  procured ;  we  will  freely  part  with  all  our  other  fortunes,  sub- 
stance, endure  any  misery,  drink  bitter  potions,  swaOow  those  distasteful  piUs,  suffer 
our  joints  to  be  seared,  to  be  cut  off,  anything  for  ftiture  health ;  so  sweet,  so  dear, 
so  precious  above  ^1  other  things  m  this  world  is  life :  'tis  that  we  chiefly  desire, 
long  life  and  happy  days,  "multos  da  Jupiter  anms,  increase  of  years  all  men  wish; 
but  to  a  melancholy  dlan,  nothing  so  tedious,  nothing  so  odious ;  that  which  they 
so  carefully  seek  to  preserve  "^he  abhors,  he  alone;  so  intolerable  are  his  pains; 
some  make  a  question,  grai>iores  morln  corporis  an  animi,  whether  the  diseases  of 
the  body  or  mind  be  more  grievous,  but  there  is  no  comparison,  no  doubt  to  be  made 
of  it,  multo  emm  s<Bvior  longeque  est  atroeior  animi,  quam  corporis  cmdaius  (iem. 
^.^..c.  12.)  the  diseases  of  die  mind  are  far  more  grievous. — Totum  Iiic  pro  vulnere 
corpus,  body  and  soul  is  m'lsafiected  here,  but  the  sou!  especially.  So  Cardan  testifies 
de  rerum,  var.  Hi.  8.  40.  "  Maximus  Tyrius  a  Platonist,  and  Plutarch,  have  made 
just  .volumes  to  prove  it.  "Dies  adimit  tEgriludiTiem  luniiinibus,  in  other  diseases 
tliere  is  some  hope  likely,  but  these  unhappy  men  are  born  to  misery,  past  all  hope 
of  recovery,  incurably  sick,  the  longer  they  live  the  worse  they  are,  and  dealli  alone 
must  ease  them. 

Another  doubt  is  made  by  some  philosophers,  whether  it  be  lawful  for  a  man  in 
'such  extremity  of  pain  and  griei^  to  make  away  himself:  and  how  these  men  thai 
so  do  are  to  be  censured.  The  Platonists  approve  of  it,  that  it  is  lawful  in  such 
cases,  and  upon  a  necessity ;  Plotinus  I.  de  heatUnd.  c.  7,  and  Socrates  himself  de- 
fends it,  in  Plato's  Phaidon,  "  if  any  man  labour  of  an  incurable  disease,  he  may 
despatch  himself,  if  it  be  to  his  good."  Epicurus  and  his  followers,  the  cynics  and 
atpics  in  general  affirm  it,  Epictelus  and  *'  Seneca  amongst  the  rest,  quamcunque  veram 
esse  viam  ad  liherlatem,  any  way  is  allowable  that  leads  to  liberty,  ""  let  us  give 
God  thanks,  that  no  man  is  compelled  to  live  against  his  wiD ;"  "qidd  ad  Aominem 

»  Eeiina  motborum  cui  fcinuEaniur  omnet  H  ohedi- 1  2.   Libello.  on  Braviores  passionea,  it  «  Ter. 

tint.     Caidan.  "EIkb  quia  intuB  Scorpio,  &c.    »Palet  eiitus;  si  putnare  add  vnltis,  licet  rug^re:  quia 
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dattstra,  career,  cusl.odia  ?  liberwm  ostium  habet,  death  is  always  ready  and  at  hand. 
Vides  ilium  prtecipitem  locum,illud  flumen,  dost  fhou  see  that  steep  place,  that  river, 
that  pit,  that  tree,  there's  liberty  at  hand,  effagia  servitulis  et  doloris  sunt,  na  that 
LacoQian  lad  cast  himself  headlong  (non  serviam  aiebat  paor)  to  be  freed  of  his 
misery ;  every  vein  in  thy  body,  if  these  bs  iiim<s  ojierod  Ridttts,  will  set  Ihee  free, 
quid  ftio-  refert  Jktem  facias  art  aecipias  f  there's  no  necessity  for  a  man  to  live  in 
misery.  Maium  est  Tieeessi.tati  vivere ;  sed  in  necessitate  vivere,  necessitas  nulla  est 
tgnavus  qui  sine  causa  moriiUT,  et  stultus  qw  man  dolore  vivit,  Idem  epi.  58.  Where- 
fore hath  our  mother  the  earth  brought  out  poisons,  saith  '"Pliny,  in  so  great  a 
quantily,  but  that  men  in  distress  might  make  away  themselves  ?  which  kings  of  old 
had  ever  in  a  readiness,  ad  ineerta  forluna  venenum  suh  custode  promptum,  lavy 
writes,  and  executioners  always  af  hand.  Spetisippea  being  sick  was  met  by  Dio- 
genes, and  carried  ou  his  slaves'  shoulders,  he  made  his  moan  to  Che  philosopher ; 
but  I  pity  thee  not,  quoth  Diogenes,  qui  cum  talis  vivere  sustines,  thou  mayst  be 
freed  when  thou  wilt,  meaning  by  death,  **  Seneca  therefore  commends  Cato,  Dido, 
and  Lucrelia,  for  their  generous  courage  in  so  doing,  and  others  that  voluntarily  die, 
to  avoid  a  greater  mischief,  to  free  themselves  from  misery,  to  save  their  honour,  or 
vindicate  their  good  name,  as  Cleopatra  did,  as  Sophonisba,  Syphax's  wife  did,  Han- 
nibal did,  as  Junius  Brutus,  as  Vibitis  Virus,  and  those  Campanian  senators  in  Livy 
(Dec.  3.  lib.  0.)  to  escape  the  Roman  tyranny,  that  poisoned  themselves.  Themis- 
tocles  drank  bull's  blood,  rather  than  he  would  fight  against  his  country,  and  Demoa- 
thenea  chose  father  to  drink  poison,  Publiiis  Crassi  Jili-us,  Censorius  and  Plancus, 
those  heroical  Romans  to  make  away  themselves,  than  to  fall  into  their  enemies' 
hands.  How  many  myriads  besides  in  all  ages  might  I  remember,  qui  siii  lethum 
Insontes  pepperere  manu,  fyc.  "Rhaais  in  the  Maccabees  is  magnified  for  it,  Sara- 
son's  death  approved.  So  did  Saul  and  Jonas  siujandmanyworthymen  and  women, 
quorum,  memoria  cehhratur  in  Ecclesia,  aaith  "Leminchus,  for  killing  themselves  to 
save  their  chastity  and  honour,  when  Rome  was  taken,  as  Austin  instances,  I.  I.  de 
Civit.  Dei,  cap.  18.  Jerom  vindicateth  the  same  in  lonam  et  -Ambrose,  I.  3.  de  vir- 
ginitate  commendeth  Pelagia  for  so  doing.  Euaebius,  lib.  8.  cap.  15.  admires  a 
Roman  matron  for  the  same.fact  to  save  herself  from  the  lust  of  Masentius  the 
Tyrant.  Adelhelmus,  abbot  or  Malmesbury,  calls  them  Beatas  virgines  quce  sic,  &c. 
Titus  Pomponius  Atticus,  that  wise,  discreet,  renowned  Roman  senator,  Tully's  dear 
friend,  when  he  had  been  long  sick,  as  he  supposed,  of  an  incurable  disease,  vitam- 
que  produceret  ad  augendos  dolores,  sine  spe  salutis,  was  resolved  voluntarily  by 
famine  to  despatch  himself  to  be  rid  of  his  pain ;  and  when  as  Agrippa,  and  the  rest 
of  his  weeping  friends  earnestly  besought  him,  osculantes  ohsecrarent  ne  id  quod 
natura  cogeret,  ipse  acceleraret,  not  to  offer  violence  to  himself,  "  with  a  settled 
resolution  he  desired  again  they  would  approve  of  his  good  intent,  and  not  seek  to. 
dehort  him  from  it :"  and  so  constantly  died,  precesque  eorum  iadtumO.  swa  obstina- 
tions  depressit.  Even  so  did  Corellius  Rufus,  another  grave  senator,  by  the  relation 
of  Plinius  Secundus,  epist.  lib.  l.episl.  13.  femish  himself  to  death ;  pedtSsis  correptus 
cum  incredihiles  crudatus  et  indignissima  tormenla  pateretitr,  a  cibis  omnino,  absti- 
nuit;'^  neither  he  nor  Hispilla  his  wife  could  divert  him,  but  destinatus  mori  obstinate 
magis,  &c.  die  he  would,  and  die  he  did.  So  did  Lycurgus,  Aristotle,  Zeno,  Chry- 
sippus,  Empedocles,  with  myriads,  &.C.  In  wars  for  a  man  to  run  rashly  upon 
imminent  danger,  and  present  death,  is  accounted  valour  and  magnanimity,  "to  be 
the  cause  of  his  own,  and  many  a  thousand's  ruin  besides,  to  commit  wilful  murder 
in  a  manner,  of  himself  and  others,  is  a  glorious  thing,  and  he  shall  be  crowned  for 
it.  The  "  Massegatse  in  former  times, ''^  Barbiccians,  and  I  know  not  wliat  nations 
besides,  did  stifle  their  old  men,  after  seventy  years,  to  free  them  from  those  griev- 
ances incident  to  that  age.  So  did  the  inhEdjitaats  of  the  island  of  Choa,  because 
their  air  was  pure  and  good,  and  the  people  generally  long  lived,  anievertehant  faium 
suum,  priusquam  manci  forent,  out  imhecillitas  accederet,  papavere  vel ,  dcuta,  with 
poppy  or  hemlock  they  prevented  death.     Sir  Thomas  More  in  liis  Utopia  cornmends 
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■volunlaiy  death,  if  he  be  sihi  avt  aliis  nwlestus,  troublesome  to  himself  or  others, 
C"'  especially  if  to  live  be  a  torment  to  him,)  let  him  free  himself  with  hia  own 
hands  from  diis  tedious  life,  as  from  a  prison,  or  su^  himself  to  be  freed  by  others." 
'*And  'tis  the  same  tenet  which  Laertius  relates  of  Zeno,  of  old,  Jiiste  sapiens  sHi 
mortem  consciscit,  si  in  acerMs  dolorihus  versetur.,mem'hroTvm  miitilatione  cattmorlis 
cegre  eurandis,  and  which  Plato  9.  de  legihfis  approves,  if  old  age,  poverty,  igno- 
ttiioy,  &c.  oppress,  and  which  Fabius  expresaeth  in  effect.  (Prmfat.  7.  Institut.) 
JVema  nisi  sua  culpd  diii  dokt.  It  is  an  ordinary  thing  in  China,  (saith  Mat.  Riccius 
the  Jesuit,)  ""if  they  be  in  despair  of  better  fortunes,  or  tired  and  tortured  with 
misery,  to  bereave  themselves  of  life,  and  many  times,  to  spite  their  enemies  the 
more,  to  hang  at  their  door,"  Tacitus  the  historian,  Plutarch  the  philosopher,  much 
approve  a  voluntary  departure,  and  Auat.  de  civ.  Dei,  I.  I.e.  29.  defends  a  violent 
death,  so  that  it  be  nndertakea  in  a  good  cause,  nemo  sic  morluus,  qui  non  Jkerat 
aliquando  moriiums;  quid  atctem  interest,  quo  mortis  genere  vita  istafiniatur,  quando 
ille  euifnitw,  itertim  mors  non  cogilur  f  Sfc.  '^  no  man  so  ■voluntarily  dies,  but  voletts 
nolens,  he  must  die  at  last,  and  our  life  is  subject  to  innumerable  casualties,  who 
knows  when  they  may  happen,  utrum  satius  est  unam  perpeti  moriendo,  an  omjies 
timere  vivendo,  "  rather  suffer  one,  than  fear  aD.  "  Death  is  better  than  a  bitter  life," 
Eccl,  3txx.  17.  ''and  a  harder  choice  to  live  in  fear,  than  by  once  dying,  to  be  freed 
from  all.  Theombrotus  Ambraciotes  persuaded  I  know  not  how  many  hundreds  of 
his  auditors,  by  a  luculent  oration  be  made  of  the  miseries  of  this,  and  happiness  of 
that  other  life,  to  precipitate  themselves.  And  having  read  Plato's  divine  tract  de 
anima,  for  example's  sake  led  the  way  first.  Tiiat  neat  epigram  of  Callimachus  will 
tell  you  as  much, 

u>"  Jsmque  vale  Soli  cum  diceret  AniTirociates, 
InStygiDBftjlMrdesilLiiaaelatus, 


™Calenus  and  his  Indians  hated  of  old  to  die  a  natural  death:  the  Circumcellians 
and  Donatists,  loathing  life,  compelled  others  to  make  them  away,  with  many  such : 
"  but  these  are  false  and  pagan  positions,  profane  stoical  paradoxes,  wicked  exam- 
nles,  it  boots  not  what  heathen  philosophers  delermitie  in  this  kind,  they  are  impious, 
abominable,  and  upon  a  wrong  ground.  "  No  evil  is  to  be  done  that  good  may  come 
of  it;"  reclamat  Christus,  reclamat  Scriptura,  God,  and  all  good  men  are  '^against 
it :  He  that  stabs  another,  can  kill  his  body ;  but  he  that  stabs  himself,  kills  his  owu 
soul.  "  Male  meretiir^  qui  dot  tnendieo,  quod  edat;  nam  et  Hhed  quod  dat,  perit;  et 
illi  prodttcit  vitam  ad  miseriam:  he  that  gives  a  beggar  an  alms  (as  tliat  comical  poet 
said)  doth  ill,  because  he  doth  but  prolong  his  miseries.  But  Iflctantius  I.  6.  c.  7. 
de  vera  cuUu,  calls  it  a  detestable  opinion,  and  fully  confutes  it,  lib.  3.  de  sap.  cap. 
18.  and  S.Austui.  ep.  53.  ad  Macedonium,cap.61.ad  Dulcitium  Trilmnum:  so  doth 
Hierom  to  Marcella  of  Blesilla's  death,  JVon  recipio  tales  oTtimas,  ^c,  he  calls  such 
men  martyres  stultce  Philosopkits:  so  doth  Cyprian  de  duplici  martyrio;  Si  qui  sic 
morianttir,  aut  injirwitas,  out  ambUio,  out-  dementia  cogit  eos;  'tis  mere  madness  so 
to  do,  ^furore  est  rte  moriare  mori.  To  tliis  eflect  writes  Arist.  3.  Ethic.  lApsius 
Manuduc.  ad  Stoicam  Pkihsophitem  lib.  3.  dissertat.  23.  but  it  needs  no  confuta- 
tion. This  only  let  me  add,  that  in  some  cases,  those  "'hard  censures  of  such  as 
oifer  violence  to  their  own  persons,  or  in  some  desperate  fit  to  others,  which  some- 
times they  do,  by  stabbing,  slashing.  Sec.  are  to  be  mitigated,  as  la  such  as  are  mad, 
beside  themselves  for  the  time,  or  found  to  have  been  Jong  melancholy,  and  that  in 


nanere  in  viid  cum  Bit  miser.  "  Hxpelui.  ad  Btnai 

1.  I.  c.  0.  Vel  bDnomiD  desperatlane,  vel  nialaruDi  per. 
Hssloiifl  fraetl  et  ftiiitall.  vel  maniis  vlolenlaa  silil  in- 

□ns  ever  died  in  thig  way,  nlio  would  not  bave  di«d 
Bums  time  or  olber ;  but  what  does  tt  ^gniiy  Iiow  lifb 

not  DbUesd  to  die  a  ascoodilme?"  f  So  did  An. 

thonr,  datba,  Titsllius,  Otho,  AcisloCle  himseir.  Ac. 
AjBI  in  dMpaJrj  Clsopalra  losava  her  honour.  "In- 
ertlw  deligina  dlDTlTera  quamio  Kiai»e  tot  inorJiotum 


oow  when  Ambrocioles  was  biddine  ftrewell  to  the 
light  of  day,  and  about  to  casl  himBeifiniQ  the  Stygian 
pool,  alltiough  lie  liad  ixol  been  suiltyofany  crime  that 
merited  deatb;  but.  perbaps,  1K  had  read  Uial  divine 
irark  of  Plelo  npon  Death."  aCurtius  I,  IB. 

"Laqlisue  prseisus,  com.  1,  I.  5.  quidam  nauA-agio 
beta.  amlBBiB  trlhus  liberie,  el  uxore,  Easpendlt  se ; 

beralo  [ens  £(  maleAcii.    Seneca.  ^See  Lipslus 

Manudue.  ad  Stoicam  philoBophiam  lib.  3.  dieeBiI.3a. 

same' prophet.  nPIaotiie.  '      «Manial.   '     oAb 

If.  be  buried  out  of  Christifln  burial  wilb  a  etake.  Idem. 
Plato  8,  de  Icglbus,  vult  aepaialim  aepeliri.  qui  ^bi  ip- 
eJB  mottem  coneciseunc,  leu.  lose  (beir  goods.  &c 
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evtremity,  they  know  not  what  they  do,  deprived  of  reason,  judgment,  all,  ""as  a 
ship  ihal  is  void  of  a  pilot,  must  needs  impinge  upon  the  next  rock  or  sands,  and 
suffer  shipwreck.  ^  P.  Forestus  hath  a  story  of  two  melancholy  bretliren,  that  made 
away  themselves,  and  for  so  foul  a  fact,  were  accordingly  censured  to  be  infamously 
buried,  as  in  such  cases  they  use :  to  terrify  others,  as  it  did  the  Milesian  vi^ins  of 
old,  but  upon  farther  examination  of  their  misery  and  madness,  t\e  censure  was 
"^  revoked,  and  they  were  solemnly  interred,  as  Saul  was  by  David,  2  Sam.  ii.  4,  and 
Seneca  well  adviseth,  Irascere  inlerfeciori,  sed  miserere  vmerfecti;  be  justly  offended 
with  him  as  he  was  a  murderer,  but  pity  him  now  as  a  dead  man.  Thus  of  their 
goods  and  bodies  we  can  dispose ;  but  what  shall  become  of  their  souls,  God  alone 
can  tell ;  his  mercy  may  come  inter  ponfem  et  fontem,  inter  gladium  et  jugulam, 
betwixt  the  bridge  and  the  brook,  the  knife  and  the  throat,  Quod  cuiquam  conUgti, 
quivis  potest:  Who  knows  how  he  may  be  tempted  f  It  is  his  case,  it  may  be  thine : 
"  Quce  sua  sors  hodie  est,  eras  fore  veslra  potest.  We  ought  not  to  be  so  rash  and 
rigorous  in  our  censures,  as  some  are ;  charity  will  judge  and  hope  the  best ;  God 
be  merciful  unto  ua  all. 

IncL  1. 1.  8.  c  4.    Lei,  Honiir.ida  in  se  insepultus  altji-    «  Bucbanaa.'  Meg.  lib, 
clalur.eoniradidlur;  Boquodafftire  sibi  manua  coac-  i 
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melanchotj 


T  Seel.  S, 
Dielelical, 


General 
to  alJ, 


Unlawful 
fotbidilen, 


Ihe  ilevi],  magicians,  witches,  &c,  by  charmE, 
Whether  they  can  cure  this,  or  other  Bucli 
B,  it  be  hviM 


Quisf.  3.  Whether,  if  they 
to  seek  to  them  for  " 


;,  &c. 


Goa, 


Jove   principiiim,    by 


3.    Quest.  1.  Whether  saints  anil  tlieir  relics  can  help 
this  inlirmitj  1 

Quest  3.  Whether  it  be  lawful  in  this  case  to  sue  to 
them  for  aicl. 
Siibaect. 

I.  Physician,  in  whom  is  required  science, 
Medi-  confidence,  honesty,  &c. 

:Iy  by        S.  Patient,    in   whom    is    required    obeJi- 
Naluro        J      ence,  constancy,  willingness,  patience,  con- 
fiJencs,  bounty,  &e.,   not  to  practise  on 
himself. 


Particular  to  the  three  distil 


rksby 
ct  species, 


3.  Physic,     fDietelioalT 

whicli       <  Pharmaceutical  tJ 
consists  of    [Chirurgical  11 


tity. 


Such  meats  as  are  easy  of  digestion,  well-dressed,  hot, 

sod,  &c.,  young,  moist,  of  good  nourishment,  iStc 
Bread  of  pure  wheat,  well-baked. 
Water  clear  from  the  fountain. 
Wine  and  drink  not  too  strong,  &c. 

rMountain  birds,  partridge,  pheasant,  qnails, 
Flesh         \     &c. 

^Hen,  capon,  mutton,  veal,  kid,  rabbit,  &c. 
-p..  J  That  live  in  gravelly  waters,  as  pike,  perch, 

I     trout,  sea-fish,  solid,  white,  &c. 
Hp  \  /Borage,buglo6s,bal[n,succory, endive, violets, 

\      in  broth,  not  raw,  &e. 
Fruits  J  Raisins  of  (ha  sun,  apples  corrected  for  wind, 

and  roots.    [     oranges,  &e.,  parsnips,  plaloes,  iStc. 
At  seasonable  and  unusual  times  of  repast,  in  good  order, 
not  before  the  first  be  concocted,  spaiing,  not  overmuch 
3  dish, 
vacualion,  as  costiveness,  venery,  bleeding  at  nose. 


of  c 


2,  Reclilication  of  retention  and 
months  stopped,  baths,  &c. 

3.  Air  recti-    fUaturallj  in  the  choice  and  site  of  our  country,  dweiling-place,  to 
fied,  with  a     J      be  hot  and  moist,  light,  wholesome,  pleasant,  &c. 

digression  of   ]  Artificially,  by  often  change  of  air,  avoiding  winds,  fogs,  tempests, 
the  air  \      opening  windows,  perfumes,  &c. 

Of  body  and  inind,  but  moderate,  as  hawking,  hunting,  riding, 
shooting,  bowling,  fishing,  fowling,  walking  in  fair  fields,  galleries, 


4.  Em 
Of  mind,  as  chess,  cards,  tables,  &c.,  (o 

5.  Rectification  of  waking  and  terriblo  dreams,  &c. 

6.  Rectification  of  passions  and  perturbations  of  the  mind. 


plays, 


isks,  &o.,  i 


loste<:b,GOOglC 


and  pertur- 
batious  of 
tbe  mind 
secli&ed. 


wilh  a  di- 
gression of 
this  klDcl  uf 
physic,  is 

Memb.  1 . 


Synopsis  of  the  Second  Parlilion. 

fSabsid. 

J  1.  By  using  all  goad  moans  of  help,  confessing  la  a  fcieiid,  &c. 

1      Avoiding  all  occasions  of  his  infirmity. 

I     Not  giving  way  to  passions,  but  resisting  to  his  utmost. 


.  By  fair  and  fau!  means,  counsel,  comfort,  good  p 

devices,  ficdous,  and,  if  it  be  possible,  to  Eatisfy  his  mind. 
.  Music  of  all  aorta  aptly  applied. 
.  Mirth  and  merry  company. 


General  discontents  and  grioTances  satisfied. 
Farticular  discoutenla,  as  deformity  of  body,  sick- 
ness, baseness  of  biith,  ikc. 
Poverty   and   want,   such    calamities    and    adver- 

Against  servitude,  loss  of   liberty,   imprisonment, 
banishment,  &c. 

mediea  to  all  1  5.  Against  vain  fears,  sorrows  for  death  of  friends,  or 
discontents  olherwise. 

ind  passions    6.  Against   envy,   livor,    hatred,    malice,    emulation, 
of  the  mind.  ambition,  and  EBir~love,  &c. 

Against  repulses,  abuses,  injuries,  contempts,  dis- 
graces, contumelies,  slanders,  and  scofis,  &c 
Against  all  other  grievous  and  ordinary  symptoms 
of  this  disease  of  melancholy. 


To  the  heart ;  borago,  bogloss,  s 
To  the  head  ;  balm,  hops,  nflnuphar,  &c. 
rHerbs.  Liver;  eupatory,  ailemista,  &c 

I  3.  Subs.     ■  Stomach  ;  wormwood,  centaury,  pennyroyal. 
I  Spleen  {  cctcrache,  ash,  tamarisk. 

I  To  purify  the  blood ;  endive,  succory,  &c 

[  Against  wind;  origan,  fennel,  aniseed,  &c 

i.  Precious  stones  ;  as  smaragdes,  chelidonics,  &e-  Minerals; 
as  gold,  &c. 

i  Wines ;     as  of  hollobore,   buglosa,    ta- 
marisk, &c. 
Syrups    of  borage,   bugioss,   hops,   epi- 
thyme,  endive,  succory,  &c. 

!  Conserves  of  violets,  maidenhair,  borage, 
bugioss,  roses,  &c. 
Confections ;  treada,  mithridate,  ecleg- 
mes  or  linclures. 

iDiambra,  dianthos. 
Diamargarilum  calidum. 
Diamoscum  dales. 
Electuatinm  de  gemmis. 
Lze^ficans  Caleni  et  Hbasis 

rBiantargariliim  frigid  urn. 
cold   J  Diarrhodon  abbatis. 

[Diacorolli,  diacodiuni  with  their  tables. 

Conditcs  of  all  sorts,  &c 

Oils  of  camomile,  violets,  roses,  &c 
Ointments,  alablastrilum,  populeum,  &c. 
■  Liniments,  plasters,  cerotes,  cataplasms,  fronfalB, 


altering 


Particular  to  the  three  distinct  species,  a 
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mmb.  3 


1.  Suis.      ) 

Upward, 

Simplea 

as  vomits. 

puigiiig 

melan- 

choly. 

Down- 

2.  Siibs. 

pounds 
puisne 


,  laurel,  Vfhite  hellebare,  i 
ly,  tobacco. 

tie  ;  as  senna,  epilliyme,  polipoily,  tnjcobalaiies, 
aloes,  lapis  Armenus,  lapis  lazuli,  black  helle- 

Liquid,  as  potions,  juleps,  syTupe,  vine  of 

hellBbore,  boglosB,  &e. 
Solid,  as  lapis  Armcnua,  and  lazuli,  pills 

of  Inds,  pills  of  faniitorj,  &c. 
Electuaries,  diasena,  confection  of  hamcch, 

tiierologladium,  Ac- 
Fallowed,  : 


&C. 


i  gai^risms. 


Nostrils,  sneezing  powders,  odotamenle,  perfun- 


[Phleboioiny,  to  all  parts  almost,  and  all  the  distinct  species. 
Witii  knife,  horseleeches. 
jical  physic,    J  Cupping-glasses. 

Isof  Jfenjfi.  3.  j  Cauteries,  and  searing  with  hot  irons,  boring. 
Dropax  and  sinapismue. 
lissues  lo  several  parts,  and  upon  several  occasions. 


I.  Subsect. 
Moderate  diet,  meat  of  good  juice,  moistening,  e 
Good  air. 

Sleep  more  Ihan  ordinary. 

Excrements  daily  to  be  voidsd  by  art  or  nature. 
Exercise  of  body  and  mind  not  too  violent,  or  ti 

peituibalions  to  be  avoided. 


s,  passions  of  the  mind,  a 


2.  Blood-letting,  if  Ihero  tie  need,  or  that  the  blood  be  corrupt,  in  the  i 
head,  Ac.,  or  with  cupping-glasses. 

aralives;  os  syrup  of  borage,  bugloss,  epilhyme,  hi 


3.  Prepara- 
purgers. 


5.  Cordials, 
resolvers, 
hinderers. 


prepared,  Rulundi  aqua  mirab  I       wh   1 
niedicines  will  not  take  place,  w  h  A      Id 
tu/n,   senna,  cassia,   mirobala  es        ni 
Hamech,  Pil,  Inds,  Hiera.  PJL  d   1  p  A  m 

I  Cardan's  nettles,  frictions,  clyster        pp  sil     t 
calorics,  nasals,  cupping-glaeso 

To  open   the    haimorrhoiJs   with  h    selee  h 
leeches  10  the  forehead  wjtho  fi 

thighs. 
Issues,  boring,  cauteiies,  hot  ir  h 

A  cup  of  wine  or  strong  drink. 
Sezars  stone,  amber,  spice. 
Conserves  of  borage,  bugloss,  roses,  fumitory. 
Confection  of  alcbermes. 
Eleduoraim  hdifimns  Galeni  ef  Rhasis,  ^e. 
.  DiatnargiB-ilum  frig,  diaboraginaluia,  4^. 
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I    j,»tons  ot  the  bead,  with  the  decoclions  of  nymphea,  lettuce, 

Dp  thy    B    o  ntments,  bags  to  the  heart. 
"  of  oil  for  (he  MIy. 

rl  water,  in  which  were  sod  malSowB,  liolets,  roses, 
borage  flowers,  ramaheads,  &c. 

fPoppy,  njinphea,  Utlucp,  roses,  purs- 
i      lane,   henbane,    mandrake,    night- 
ly    shade,  opium,  &e, 
{Liquid,  as  sjraps  of  poppy,  verbasco, 
violete,  rases. 
Solid,    aa    reqaies     NichoUd,    Phi- 
tonium,    Eomanum,    Laudanum 
1^     PanKehi. 
Oil  of  nymphaa,  poppy,  vblelB   Eoses   msndrake 

nulmegs. 
Odoraments  of  vinegar,  rose-water  opium 
Fronlals  of  rose-cake,  roaa-vinegat  nutmeg 
Oiolments,   alablastritutn,  unguentum  paputeiim 

simple  or  miied  with  opium. 
Irrigations  of  the  head,  feet,  spongea  music  mur 


Simplas 
I  pounds. 


Frictions 


leofw. 


Against  ti 


.nd  outward  parls,  saceuli 
wormwood  at  hia  pillow,  &c. 
rible  dreams;  not  to  sup  late,  or  eat  peas,  cabbage, 
aeats  heavy  of  digestion,  uao  balm,  tiart's-tongue,  &c. 
Against  ruddineaa  and  blushing,  inward  and  outward  remediea. 
%i    3.  Xemb.    f  Diet,  preparatives,  purges,  acerters,  cordials,  correctors,  as  before. 
Cure  of  me-       I  Fblebolomy  in  this  kind  more  necessary,  and  more  fraqucnt. 
lancholy  over    "j  To  correct   and   cleanse   the  blood  with  fumitory,  senna,  succory,  dandelion, 
the  body.  l     endive,  &c. 

Subsecl. 
Phlebotomy,  if  need  require. 
Diet,  preparatives,  averters,  cordials,  purgets,  as  before,  saving  that  they  must  not  be 

so  vehement. 
Use  of  pennyroyal,  wormwood,  centaury  sod,  which  alono  hath  cured  many. 
To  provoke  urine  with  aniseed,  danous,  aaatum,  &c.,  and  stoola,  if  need  be,  by  clysters 

and  Euppositoties. 
To  respect  the  spleen,  stomach,  liver,  hypochondries. 
To  use  treacle  now  and  then  in  winter. 
To  vomit  aflei  meals  sometimes,  if  it  be  inveterate. 

TGalanga,   gentian,  enula,  angelica,   calamus 
Roots, 


liKCiire 
of  hypo- 
chondria- 


melan- 
3.  Memi. 


condito  gin- 

jnnyrojal,  rue,  ealamint,  bay  leaves,  and 
berries,  scordium,  bethany,  lavender,  camo- 
mile, centaury,  wormwood,  cummin,  broom, 
orange  pills. 
fSaffron,  cinnamon,  mace,  nutmeg,  pepper, 
*'   i      muak,  zedoary  with  wine,  dec 

jAnisaed,  fennel-seed,  ammi,  eary,  cummin, 
'  [  nettle,  baya,  parsley,  grana,  paradisi. 
turn,  diagalanga,  diaciminum,  diacniaminthes,  etec- 
rium  de  baccis  lauri,  benedicta  lairativa,  &c.  pnlvis 
ninalivus,  and  pulvis  descrip.  Antidotario  Floren- 
1,  aromaticum,  rosatum,  Milhridate. 
irdjy  used,  as  cupping-glaases  to  Iho  hypochondries  without  scatifi- 
on,  oil  of  camomile,  rue,  aniseed,  their  decoctions,  &c. 
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THE  SECOND   PARTITION. 

THE   CURE   OF  MELANCHOLY. 


THE  FIRST  SECriON,  MEMBER,  SUBSECTION". 


Unlawful  Cures     je      I 

INVETERATE  Melancholy,  howsoever  it  ma-y  seem  to  be  a  continuate,  inexora- 
ble disease,  hard  to  be  cured,  accompany  ng  them  lo  the  r  graves  nost  part,  as 
'Montanus  observes,  yet  many  times  it  may  be  helped  eve  that  vl  ch  is  most  vio- 
lent, or  at  least,  according  to  the  same  ^  author  t  n  ay  be  n  t  oate  1  and  much 
eased."  Jfil  desperandwn.  It  may  be  hard  to  cure,  but  not  impossible  for  him  that 
is  most  grievously  aflected,  if  he  but  willing  to  be  helped. 

Upon  this  good  hope  I  will  proceed,  using  the  same  method  in  the  cure,  which  I 
have  formerly  used  in  the  rehearsing  of  the  causes ;  first  general,  then  particular; 
and  those  according  to  their  several  species.  Of  these  cures  some  be  lawful,  some 
again  unlawful,  which  though  frequent,  familiar,  and  often  used,  yet  justly  censured, 
and  to  be  controverted.  As  first,  whether  by  these  diabolical  means,  which  are  com- 
monly practised  by  the  devil  and  his  ministers,  sorcerers,  witches,  magicians,  8i.c.. 
by  spells,  cabilistical  words,  charms,  characters,  images,  amulets,  ligatures,  philters, 
incantations,  &.c.)  this  dise^e  and  the  like  may  be  cured  f  and  if  they  may,  whether 
it  be  lawful  to  make  use  of  them,  those  magnetical  cures,  or  for  our  good  to  seek 
after  such  means  in  any  case  ?  The  first,  whether  they  can  do  any  such  cures,  is 
questioned  amongst  many  writers,  some  affirming,  some  denying.  Valesius,  cont. 
med.  lib.  5,  cap.  6.  Malleus  Maleficor,  Heurnius,  I.  3,  pract.  med.  cap.  38.  Cielius 
lib.  16,  c.  16.  Delrio  Tom.  3.  Wierus  lib.  3,  de  praslig.  dam.  Libanius  lavater  de 
sped.  part.  2.  cap.  7.  Holbreuner  the  Lutheran  in  Pistorium,  Polydor  Virg.  1.  1.  de 
prodig.  Tandiems,  Lemnius,  (Hippocralea  and  Avicenna  amongst  the  rest)  deny 
that  spirits  or  devils  have  any  power  over  us,  and  refer  all  with  Pomponatius  of 
Padua  to  natural  causes  and  humours.  Of  the  otlier  opinion  are  Bodinus  Damona- 
maniUe,  lib.  3,  cap.  3.  Amoldus,  Marcellus  Empyricua,  I.  Pistorius,  Paracelsus  Apodix. 
Magic.  Agrippa  lib.  2.  de  ocadt.  Philos.  cap.  36.  69. 71. 72.  et  1. 3,  c.  23,  el  10.  Mar- 
ciliua  Ficinus  de  vit.  emlit.  compar.  cap.  13,  16.  18.  21.  Sfc.  Galeottus  de  promisctia 
doct.  cap.  24.  Jovianus  Pontanus  Tom.  2.  Plin.  lib.  38,  c.  2.  Strabo,  Hh.  15.  Geog. 
Leo  Suavius :  Gocleuius  de  wtg.  armar.  Oawoldus  CroUius,  Emestus  Burgravius, 
Dr.  Find,  &c.  Cardan  de  suU.  brings  many  proofs  out  of  Ars  Wotoria,  and  Solo- 
mon's decayed  works,  old  Hermes,  Artefius,  Costahen  Luca,  Picafrix,  Sec,  that  such 
cures  may  be  done.  They  can  make  fire  it  shall  not  bum,  fetch  back  thieves  or 
stolen  goods,  show  their  absent  iaces  in  a  glass,  make  serpents  lie  still,  stanch  blood, 
salve  gouts,  epilepsies,  biting  of  mad  dogs,  tooth-ache,  melancholy,  et  omnia  mititdi 
mala,  make  men  immortal,  young  again  as  (he  *  Spanish  marquess  is  said  to  have 
done  by  one  of  his  slaves,  and  some,  which  jugglers  in  'China  maintain  still  (aa 


iiuad.  in  scholam  Saletni 
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Mem.  1.] 


Patient. 


Tragaltius  writes)  that  they  can  do  by  their  extraordinary  slfili  in  physic,  and  some 
of  our  modern  chemists  by  their  strange  limbecks,  by  their  spells,  philosopher's 
stones  and  charms,  ""Many  doubt,"  saith  Nicliolas  Taurelius,  "whether  the  devil 
can  cure  such  diseases  he  hath  not  made,  and  some  flatly  deny  it,  howsoever  com- 
mon experience  confirms  to  our  astonishment,  that  magicians  can  work  such  feats, 
and  that  the  devil  without  impediment  can  penetrate  through  all  the  parts  of  our 
bodies,  and  cure  such  maladies  by  means  to  us  unknown."  Daneus  in  his  tract  de 
Sortiariis  subscribes  lo  this  of  Taurellus ;  Eraatus  de  lantUs,  maintaineth  as  much, 
and  so  do  most  divines,  out  of  their  excellent  knowledge  and  long  experience  they 
can  commit  "agentes  cum  patientihus,  colligere  semina  rerum,  eagye  maleritB  aj^li- 
care,  as  Austin  infers  de  Civ.  Dei  et  de  IVinit.  lib.  3.  cap.  7.  ct  8.  they  can  work  stti- 
pendoua  and  admirable  conclusions ;  we  see  the  etEicls  only,  but  not  the  causes  of 
them.  Nothing  so  familiar  as  to  hear  of  such  cures.  Sorcerers  are  too  common; 
cunning  men,  wizards,  and  white-witches,  as  they  call  them,  in  every  village,  which 
if  they  be  sought  unto,  will  help  almost  all  iniirmilies  of  body  and  mind,  Servatores 
in  Latin,  and  they  have  commonly  St.  Catherine's  wheel  printed  in  the  roof  of  their 
mouth,  or  in  some  other  part  about  them,  resisiunt  incantalorum  prisstigiis,  ('Bois- 
sardus  writes)  morhos  H  sagis  motos  propulsant,  Sfc,  that  to  doubt  of  it  any  longer, 
'"  or  not  to  believe,  were  to  run  into  that  other  sceptical  extreme  of  incredulity," 
saitli  Taurellus.  Leo  Sauvius  in  his  comment  upon  Paracelsus  seems  to  make  it  an 
art,  which  ought  to  be  approved ;  Pistorius  and  others  stiffly  maintain  the  use  of 
charms,  words,  characters,  Soc.  ^rs  vera  est,  sed  pauci  artifices  reperiuntur ;  the  art 
is  true,  but  there  be  but  a  few  that  have  skill  In  it.  Marcellius  Conatus  lib.  ?.  de  hist, 
mir.  cap.  1 .  proves  out  of  Josephus'  eight  books  of  antiquities,  that  ° "  Solomon  so 
cured  all  the  diseases  of  the  mind  by  spells,  charms,  and  drove  away  devils,  and  that 
Eleazer  did  as  much  before  Vespasian."  Langius  in  his  med.  epist.  holds  JupiCet 
Menecrates,  that  did  so  many  stupendous  cures  in  his  time,  to  have  used  this  art, 
and  that  he  was  no  other  than  a  magician.  Many  famous  cures  are  daily  done  in 
this  kind,  the  devil  is  an  expert  physician,  as  Godelman  calls  him,  lib.  1.  cap.  18. 
and  God  permits  oftentimes  these  witches  and  magicians  to  produce  such  effects, 
as  Lavater  cap.  3.  lib.  9.  part.  3.  cap.  1.  Polid.  Virg.  lib.  1.  de  prodigiis,  Delrio  and 
others  admit.  Such  cures  may  be  done,  and  as  Paracels.  Tom.  4.  de  morh.  ament.  stiffly 
maintains,  '"they  cannot  otherwise  be  cured  but  by  spells,  seals,  and  spiritual 
physic."  "Amoldus,  lib.  de  sigilUs^  seis  down  the  making  of  them,  so  dothRulandus 
and  many  others. 

Hoc  posito,  they  caa  effect  such  cures,  the  main  question  is,  whether  it  be  lawful 
in  a  desperat*  case  to  crave  their  help,  or  ask  a  wizard's  advice.  'Tis  a  common 
practice  of  some  men  to  go  first  to  a  witch,  and  then  to  a  physician,  if  one  cannot 
the  other  shall,  Flectere  si  nequearU  superos  Acheronla  maoe&unt.  '^ "  It  matters  not," 
saith  Paracelsus,  "whether  it  be  God  or  the  devil,  angels,  or  unclean  spirits  cure 
him,  so  that  he  be  eased."  If  a  man  fid]  into  a  ditch,  as  he  prosecutes  it,  what  mat- 
ter is  it  whether  a  friend  or  an  enemy  help  him  out?  and  ff  I  be  troubled  with  such 
a  malady,  what  care  I  whether  the  devil  himself,  pr  any  of  his  ministers  by  God's 
permission,  redeem  me  ?  He  calls  a  "  magician,  God's  minister  and  his  vicar,  apply- 
ing that  of  vos  estis  dit  profanely  to  them,  for  which  he  is  lashed  by  T.  Eraslus 
part,  l.fol.  45.  And  elsewhere  he  encourageth  his  patients  to  have  a  good  faith, 
""a  strong  imagination,  and  they  shall  find  the  effects  :  let  divinea  say  to  the  con- 
trary what  they  will."  He  proves  and  contends  that  many  diseases  cannot  otherwise 
be  cured.  Incanlatione  orti  incantatione  curari  debent;  S  they  be  caused  by  incan- 
tation, ''  they  must  be  cured  by  incantation.  Constantinus  Ub.  4.  approves  of  such 
remedies :  Bartolus  the  lawyer,  Peter  iErodius  rerma  Judic.  lib.  3.  lit.  7.  Salieelua 
Godeftidus,  with  others  of  that  sect,  allow  of  them  ;  modd  mtt  ad  sanitalem  qu<s  a 
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magisfiimt,  seciis  twn,  so  they  be  for  the  parties  good,  or  not  at  all.  But  these  men 
ai'e  confuted  by  Remigius,  Bodinns,  diem.  lib.  3.  cap  2.  Godelmanus  lib.  I.  cap.  8, 
Wierus,  Deltio  lib.  6,  qu<est.  2.  Tom.  3.  mag.  inquis.  Erastus  de  Lamis;  all  our 
"divines,  schoolmen,  and  sach  as  write  cases  of  conscience  are  against  it,  the  scripture 
itself  absolutely  forbids  it  as  a  mortal  sin,  Levit.  cap,  xviii,  xix.  sx.  Deut.  xviii.  &c. 
Rom.  viii.  19.  "Evil  is  not  to  be  done,  that  good  may  come  of  it."  Much  belter  it 
were  for  such  patients  that  are  so  troubled,  to  endure  a  little  misery  in  this  life,  than 
to  hazard  their  souls'  health  for  ever,  and  as  Delrio  counselleth,  "  "  much  better  die, 
than  be ,  so  cured."  Some  take  upon  them  to  expel  devUs  by  natural  remedies,  and 
magical  exorcisms,  which  they  seem  to  approve  owt  of  the  practice  of  the  primitive 
church,  as  that  above  cited  of  Josephns,  Eleazer,  JrEeneus,  TertulHan,  Austin.  Euse- 
bins  makes  mention  of  such,  and  magic  itself  hath  been  publicly  professed  in  some 
universities,  as  of  old  in  Salamanca  in  Spain,  and  Cracow  in  Poland:  but  condemned 
anno  1318,  by  the  chancellor  and  university  of  ''Paris.  Our  pontifical  writers  retain 
many  of  these  adjuratioijs  and  forms  of  exorcisms  still  in  the  church;  besides  those 
in  baptism  used,  they  exorcise  meats,  and  such  as  are  possessed,  as  they  hold,  in 
Cfirist's  name.  Reac!  Hieron.  Mengus  cap.  3.  Pet.  Tyreus,  part.  3.  cap.  8.  what  exor- 
cisms they  prescribe,  besides  those  ordinary  means  of  "  "  fire  suffumigalions,  lights, 
cutting  the  air  with  swords,"  cap.  57.  herbs,  odours :  of  which  Toslatus  treats,  2.  Reg. 
cap.  16.  5K(BSf43,  you  shall  find  many  vain  and  frivolous  superstitious  forms  of 
among  them,  not  to  be  tolerated,  or  endured. 


Lamful  Cures, Jirst  from  God. 

Being  so  clearly  evinced,  as  it  is,  all  unlawful  cures  are  to  be  refused,  it  remains 
to  treat  of  such  as  are  lo  be  admitted,  and  those  are  commonly  such  which  God  hath 
appointed,  °'' by  virtue  of  stones,  herbs,  plants,  meats,  Stc.  and  the  like,  which  are 
prepared  and  applied  to  our  use,  by  art  and  industry  of  physicians,  who  are  the  dis- 
pensers of  such  treasures  for  our  good,  and  to  be  "  "  honoured  for  necessities'  sake," 
God's  inl«rmediale  ministers,  to  whom  in  our  infirmities  we  are  to  seek  for  help. 
Tet  not  so  that  we  rely  too  much,  or  wholly  upon  them  :  a  Jove  prinr.ipium,  wc 
must  first  be^n  with  ^  prayer,  and  then  use  physic ;  not  one  without  the  other,  but 
both  together.  To  pvay  alone,  and  reject  ordinary  means,  is  lo  do  like  him  in 
.^op,  that  when  his  cart  was  stalled,  lay  flat  on  i  *  }  ack  a  d  cried  aloud  help  Her- 
cules, but  that  was  to  little  purpose,  except  as  his  fneid  advised  him,  roiis  tute  ipse 
atmilaris,  he  whipped  his  horses  withal,  and  put  has  si  o  Ider  to  the  wheel.  God 
works  fay  means,  as  Christ  cured  the  blind  na  v  th  clay  aid  spittle;  "Orajidwrn 
est  ut  sit  mens  sana  in  corpore  sana."  As  ^  e  must  pray  f  r  health  of  body  and 
mind,  so  we  must  use  our  utmost  endeavours  to  preserve  a  d  continue  it.  Some 
kind  of  devils  are  not  cast  out  but  by  fasting  aTl  p  lyer  and  both  necessarily  re- 
quired, not  one  without  the  other.  For  all  the  physic  we  can  use,  art,  excellent 
industry,  is  to  no  purpose  without  calhng  upon  God,  nil  juvat  immensos  Cratero 
promitiere  monies:  it  is  in  vain  to  seek  for  help,  run,  ride,  except  God  bless  us. 

°'D;n^m"i'a"bSunfStem.  "    °^s™"  P^^unl  ^S  fcdl"re""b™.'''" 

We  roust  use  our  prayer  and  physic  both  together :  and  so  no  doubt  but  our  prayers 
will  be  available,  and  our  physic  lake  effect.  'Tis  that  Hezekiah  practised,  3  King, 
XX.  Luke  the  Evangelist :  and  which  we  are  enjoined,  Coloss.  iv.  not  the  patient 
only,  but  the  physician  himself.  Hippocrates,  a  heathen,  required  this  in  a  good 
practitioner,  and  so  did  Galen,  lih.  de  Plat,  et  Hipp.  dog.  lib.9.  cap.  16.  and  in  that 
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tract  of  his,  an  mores  seguanlur  temp.  cor.  ca.  11.  'tis  a  rule  which  he  tloth  inculcate, 
^°  and  many  others.  Hyperius  ia  his  firat  book  de  sacr.  script,  led.  speaking  of  that 
happiness  and  good  success  which  all  physicians  desire  and  hope  for  in  their  cures, 
^'  tells  them  that  it  is  not  to  be  expected,  except  witli  a  true  foith  they  call  upon  God, 
and  teach  their  patients  to  do  the  like."  The  couacil  of  Lateran,  Canon  3'2.  decreed 
they  should  do  so  r  the  lathers  of  the  church  have  still  advised  as  much :  whatso- 
ever thou  takest  iu  hand  (saith  '^  Gregory)  let  God  lie  of  thy  counsel,  consult  with 
him;  that  heaieth  those  tiiat  are  broken  in  heart,  (Paal.  cxlvii.  3.)  and  bindeth  up 
tlieir  sores."  Otherwise  as  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  cap.  xlvj.  11.  denounced  to.  Egypt, 
Li  vain  shalt  thou  use  many  medicines,  for  thou  shalt  have  no  health.  It  is  the 
same  counsel  which '"  Comineus  that  politic  historiographer  gives  to  all  christian 
princes,  upon  occasion  of  that  unhappy  overthrow  of  Charles  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
by  means  of  which  he  was  extremely  melancholy,  and  sicli  to  death :  insomuch  that 
neither  physic  nor  persuasion  could  do  him  any  good,  perceiving  his  preposterous 
error  belike,  adviseth  all  great  men  in  such  cases,  °°"  to  pray  first  to  God  with  all 
submission  and  penitency,  to  confess  their  sins,  and  then  to  use  physic."  The  very 
same  fiiult  it  was,  which  the  prophet  reprehends  in  Asa  king  of  Judah,  that  he  relied 
more  on  physic  than  on  God,  and  by  all  means  would  have  him  to  amend  it.  And 
'tis  a  fit  caution  to  be  observed  of  dl  other  sorts  of  men.  The  prophet  David  was 
so  observant  of  this  precept,  that  in  his  greatest  misery  and  vexation  of  mind,  he 
put  this  rule  firal  in  practice.  Psal.  Ixxvii,  3.  "  When  I  am  in  heaviness,  I  will 
think  on  God."  Psal.  Ixxxvi.  4.  "  Comfort  the  soul  of  thy  servant,  for  unto  thee  I 
lifl  up  my  soul ;"  and  verse  7.  "  In  the  day  of  trouble  will  1  call  upon  thee,  for  thou 
hearestme."  Psal.  liv.  1.  "  Save  me,  0  God,  by  thy  name,"  &c.  Psal.  Ixxxii.  psal. 
XX,  And  'tis  the  common  practice  of  all  good  men,  Psal,  cvii.  13.  "when  their 
heart  was  humbled  with  heaviness,  they  cried  to  the  Lord  in  their  troubles,  and  he 
delivered  them  from  their  distress."  And  they  have  found  good  success  in  so  doing, 
as  David  confesseth,  Psal.  xxx.  13,  "  Thow  hast  turned  my  mourning  into  joy,  thou 
hast  loosed  my  sackclotli,  and  girded  me  with  gladness,"  Therefore  he  adviseth  all 
others  to  do  the  like,  Psal,  xxxi.  24.  "  All  ye  that  trust  in  the  Lord,  be  strong,  and 
he  shall  establish  your  heart."  It  is  reported  by  "'  Suidas,  spealcing  of  Hezeltiah, 
that  there  was  a  great  book  of  old,  of  King  Solomon's  writing,  which  contained 
medicines  for  all  manner  of  diseases,  and  lay  open  still  as  they  came  into  the  temple ; 
but  Hezekiah  king  of  Jerusalem,  caused  it  to  be  taken  away,  because  it  made  the 
people  secure,  to  neglect  their  duty  in  calling  and  relying  npon  God,  out  of  a  con- 
fidence on  those  remedies.  ^  fHinutius  that  worthy  consul  of  Rome  in  an  oration 
he  made  to  his  soldiers,  was  much  oifended  with  them,  and  taxed  their  ignorance, 
that  in  their  misery  called  more  on  him  than  upon  God.  A  general  fanll  it  is  ail 
over  the  world,  and  Minutius's  speech  concerns  us  all,  we  rely  more  on  physic,  and 
seek  oftener  to  physicians,  than  to  God  himself.  As  much  faulty  are  they  that  pre- 
scribe, aa  they  that  ask,  respecting  wholly  their  gain,  and  trusting  more  to  their  ordi- 
navy  receipts  and  medicines  many  times,  than  to  him  that  made  them.  I  would  wish 
all  patients  in  this  behalf,  in  the  midst  of  their  melancholy,  to  remember  that  of 
Siracides,  Ecc,  J,  11.  and  12.  "  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  glory  and  gladness,  and  re- 
joicing. The  fear  of  the  Lord  maketh  a  meiTy  heart,  and  giveth  gladness,  and  joy, 
and  long  life;"  and  all  such  ta  prescribe  physic,  to  begin  in  jiominfi  Uei,  as  °^  Mesne 
did,  to  imitate  Laibius  ft  Fonte  Eugubinus,  that  in  all  his  consultations,  still  concludes 
with  a  prayer  for  the  good  success  of  his  business ;  and  to  remember  that  of  Creto 
one  of  their  predecessors,  y'ag'e  auortiiom,  et  sine  oratione  et  invocatione  Dei  nihil 
facias,  avoid  covetousness,  and  do  nothing  without  invocation  upon  God. 
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Whether  it  ie  lawful  to  seek  to  Saints  for  AM  in  this  Disease. 

That  we  must  pray  to  God,  no  man  doubts ;  but  whether  we  should  pray  to 
saints  in  such  cases,  or  whether  they  can  do  us  any  good,  it  may  be  lawfully  con- 
troverted. Whether  their  images,  shrines,  relics,  consecrated  things,  Jioly  water, 
medals,  benedictions,  those  divine  amulets,  holy  exorcisms,  and  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
be  available  in  this  disease  ?  The  papists  on  the  one  side  stiffly  maintain  how  many 
melancholy,  mad,  demoniacal  persons  are  daily  cured  at  St,  Anthony's  Church  in 
Padua,  at  St.  Vitus'  in  Germany,  by  our  Lady  of  Loretto  in  Italy,  our  Lady  of  Sichem 
ill  the  Low  Countries :  ^'  Qwte  ei  c^cis  lumen,  agris  salviem,  mortuis  wifam,  claudis 
gressum  reddit,  omjies  morbos  corporis,  ardmif  curat,  et  in  ipsos  damones  imperimii 
exercet;  she  cures  holt,  lame,  blind,  all  diseases  of  body  and  mind,  and  commands 
the  devil  himself,  saith  Lipsius.  "  twenty-five  thousand  in  a  day  come  thither,"  "^quis 
nisi  numen  in  ilhtm  locum  sio  indttxit;  who  brought  them  ?  in  auribus,in  oculis  om- 
nium gesta,  nova  noviiia;  new  news  lately  done,  our  eyes  and  ears  are  full  of  her 
cures,  and  who  can  relate  them  all?  They  have  a  pi'oper  «aint  almost  for  eyery 
peculiar  infirmity :  for  poison,  gouts,  agues,  Petronella :  St.  Romanus  for  such  as  are 
possessed ;  Valentine  for  the  falling  sickness ;  St.  Vitus  for  madmen,  &.c.  and  aa  of 
old  Tliny  reckons  up  Gods  for  all  diseases,  (Ftiri  fanum  dicatum  est)  LiliusGiral- 
dus  repeats  many  of  her  ceremonies ;  all  affections  of  the  mind  were  heretofore 
accounted  gods,"'  love,  and  sorrow,  virtue,  honour,  liberty,  contumely,  impudency, 
had  their  temples,  tempests,  seasons,  CrepUvs  Ventris,  dea  Vacuna,  dea  Cloacina, 
there  was  a  goddess  of  idleness,  a  goddess  of  the  draught,  or  jakes,  Prema,  Pre- 
munda,  Priapus,  bawdy  gods,  and  gods  for  all "'  offices.  Varro  reckons  up  30,000 
gods :  Lucian  makes  Podf^ra  the  gout  a  goddess,  and  assigns  her  priests  and  minis- 
tei's  T  and  melancholy  comes  not  behind ;  for  as  Austin  mentioneth,  lib.  4.  de  Civit. 
Dii,  cap.  9.  there  was  of  old  Angerona  dea,  and  she  had  her  chapel  and  feasts,  to 
whom  (saith  ^Macrobius)  they  did  offer  saprifice  yearly,  that  she  might  he  pacified 
as  well  as  the  rest  Tia  no  new  thing,  you  see  this  of  papists ;  and  in  my  judg- 
ment, that  old  dotuig  Lipsius  might  have  fitter  dedicated  his  "pen  after  all  his  labours, 
to  this  our  goddess  of  melancholy,  than  to  his  Virgo  Halensis,  and  been  her  chap- 
lain, it  would  have  become  him  better  :  but  he,  poor  man,  thought  no  harm  in  that 
which  he  did,  and  will  not  be  persuaded  but  that  he  doth  well,  he  haih  so  many 
patrons,  and  honourable  precedents  in  the  like  kind,  that  justify  as  much,  as  eagerly, 
and  more  than  he  tliere  saith  of  his  lady  and  mistress ;  read  but  superstitious  Coster 
and  Gretser's  Tract  de  Cruce,  Law.  Arctunis  Faitteus  de  Invoc.  Sonet.  Bellarmine, 
Delrio  dis.  mag.  Tom.  3.  I.  6.  gumst.  2.  sect.  3.  Greg.  Tolosanus  Tom.  3.  U&.  8.  cap. 
24.  Syntax.  Strozius  Cicogna  lib.  4.  cap.  9.  Tyreus,  Hieronymus  Mengua,  and  you 
shall  find  infinite  examples  of  cures  done  in  this  kind,  by  holy  waters,  relics,  crosses, 
exorcisms,  amulets,  images,  consecrated  beads,  &.c.  Barradius  the  Jesuit  boldly  gives 
it  out,  that  Christ's  countenance,  and  the  Virgin  Mary's,  would  cure  melancholy,  if 
one  bad  looked  sleadfestly  on  them.  P.  Morales  tlie  Spaniard  in  his  book  ds  pulch- 
Jes.  et  Mar.  confirms  the  same  out  of  Carthusianus,  and  I  know  not  whom,  that  it 
was  a  common  proverb  in  those  days,  for  such  as  were  troubled  in  mind  to  say, 
eamus  advidendumfUum  Marhx,  let  us  see  the  son  of  Mary,  as  they  now  do  post 
to  St  Anthony's  in  Padua,  or  to  St.  Hilary's  at  Poictiers  in  France.  "  In  a  closet  of 
that  church,  there  is  at  this  day  St.  Hilary's  bed  to  be  seen,  "  to  which  they  bring  ell 
the  madmen  in  the  country,  and  after  some  prayers  and  other  ceremonies,  they  lay 
them  down  there  to  sleep,  and  so  they  recover."  It  is  an  ordinary  thing  in  those 
parts,  to  send  all  their  madmen  to  St.  Hilary's  cradle.  They  say  the  like  of  St. 
Tubery  in  "another  place.  Giraldus  Cambrensis  liin.  Comb.  c.  I.  tells  strange  stories 
of  St.  Ciricius'  staff,  that  would  cure  this  and  all  other  diseases.    Others  say  as  much 
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(_as  "  Hospinian  observes)  of  the  three  kings  of  Cologne ;  their  names  written  in 
parchment,  and  hung  about  a  patient's  neck,  with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  will  produce 
like  eflects.  Read  Lipomannus,  or  that  golden  legeud  6f  Jflco&us  de  Voragine,  you 
shall  have  infinite  stories,  or  those  new  relations  of  our  "Jesuits  in  Japan  and  China, 
of  Mat.  Riccius,  Acosta,  Loyola,  Xaverius's  life,  &c.  Jasper  Belga,  a  Jesuit,  cured  a 
mad  woman  by  hanging  St.  John's  gospel  about  hev  neck,  and  many  such.  Holy 
water  did  as  much  i»  Japaii,  &c.     Nothing  so  familial'  in  their  works,  as  such  ex- 

But  we  on  the  other  side  seek  to  God  alone.  We  say  with  David,  Psal.  xlvi.  1, 
"God  is  our  hope  and  strength,  and  help  in  trouble,  ready  to  be  found."  For  their 
catalogue  of  examples,  we  make  no  other  answer,  but  that  they  are  false  fictions,  or 
diabolical  illusions,  counterfeit  miracles.  We  cannot  deny  but  that  it  is  an  ordinary  . 
thing  on  St.  Anthony's  day  in  Padua,  to  bring  diverse  madmen  and  demoniacal  per- 
sons to  be  cured :  yet  we  make  a  doubt  whether  such  parties  be  so  affected  indeed, 
but  prepared  by  their  priests,  by  certain  ointments  and  drams,  to  cozen  the  common- 
alty, as  *°  Hildesheim  well  sailh ;  the  like  is  commonly  practised  in  Bohemia  as 
Mathiolus  gives  us  to  understand  in  his  prefece  to  his  connnent  upon  Dioscorides, 
But  we  need  not  run  so  far  for  examples  in  this  kind,  we  liave  a  just  volume  pub- 
lished at  home  to  this  purpose.  "  "  A  declaration  of  egregious  popish  impostures,  to 
withdraw  the-hearts  of  religious  men  under  the  pretence  of  casting  out  of  devils, 
practised  by  Father  Edmunds,  alias  Weston,  a  Jesuit,  and  divers  Romish  priests,  his 
wicked  associates,  with  the  several  parlies'  names,  confessions,  examinations,  8lc. 
which  were  pretended  to  be  possessed."  But  these  ate  ordinary  tricks  only  to  get 
opinion  and  money,  mere  impostures.  .S^culapius  of  old,  that  counterfeit  God,  did  , 
as  many  famous  cures;  his  temple  (as^Strabo  relates)  was  daily  full  of  patients, 
and  aa  many  several  tables,  inscriptions,  pendants,  donories,  &c.  to  be  seen  in  hig 
church,  as  at  this  day  our  Lady  of  Loretto'a  in  Italy.     It  was  a  custom  long  since. 


To  do  the  like,  in  former  times  they  were  seduced  and  deluded  as  they  are  now. 
'Tis  the  same  devil  stiU,  called  heretofore  Apollo,  Mars,  Neptune,  Venus,  iEscula- 
pius,  &c.  as  ^Lactantius  lib.  3.  de  orig.  error'is,  e.  17.  observes.  The  same  Jupiter 
and  those  bad  angels  are  now  worshipped  and  adored  by  the  name  of  St.  Sebastian, 
Barbara,  &c  Christopher  and  George  are  come  in  their  places.  Our  lady  succeeds 
Venus  (as  they  use  her  in  many  offices),  the  rest  are  otherwise  supplied,  as  "  Lavater 
writes,  and  so  they  are  deluded.  *'"And  God  often  winks  at  these  impostures,  be- 
cause they  forsake  his  word,  and  betake  themselves  to  the  devil,  as  tliey  do  that  seek 
after  holy  water,  crosses,"  Stc.  Wierus,  lib.  4.  cap.  3.  What  can  these  men  plead 
for  themselves  more  than  those  heathen  gods,  tiie  same  cures  done  by  botli,  the 
same  spirit  that  seducelh ;  but  read  more  of  the  Pagan  god's  effects  in  Austin  de 
Civiiate  Dei,  I  10.  cap.  6.  and  of  JCsculapius  especially  in  Cicc^a  /.  3.  cap.  8.  or 
put  case  they  could  help,  why  should  we  rather  seek  to  them,  than  to  Christ  him- 
self, since  that  he  so  kindly  invites  us  unto  hhn,  "  Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  are 
heavy  laden,  and  I  will  ease  you,"  Mat.  xL  and  we  know  that  there  is  one  God, 
"one  Mediator  between  God  and  man,  Jesus  Christ,  {1  Tim. ii.5)  who  gave  himself 
a  ransom  for  all  men.  We  know  tlrnt  we  have  an  ''advocate  with  the  Faljier,  Jesus 
Christ  (1  Joh.  ii.  1.)  that  tliere  is  no  other  name  under  heaven,  by  which  we  can  be 
saved,  but  by  his,"  who  is  always  ready  to  hear  us,  and  sits  at  the  right  hand  of 
God,  and  from  '^whom  we  can  have  no  repulse,  soljts  vult,  solus  potest^  curat  uni- 
versos  tanquam  singuhs,  et  ^  unumqtiemque  nostrum  el.  solum,  we  are  all  as  one  to 
him,  he  cares  for  us  all  as  one,  and  why  should  we  then  seek  to  any  other  but 
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SuBSBCT.  I. — Pkysieian,  PatienI,  j 

Op  those  diverse  gifts  wliich  our  apostle  Paul  saith  God  hath  b 
this  of  physic  is  not  the  least,  but  most  necessary,  and  especially  conducing  tD  the 
good  of  mankind.  Next  therefore  to  God  in  all  our  extremities  ("  for  of  the  most 
high  Cometh  healing,"  Ecclus.  xsxviii.  2.)  we  must  seek  to,  and  rely  upon  the  Phy- 
sician, ^  who  is  Mamis  Det^  saith  Hierophilus,  and  to  whom  he  hath  given  know- 
ledge, that  he  might  be  glorified  in  his  wondrous  works.  "  With  such  doth  he  heal 
,  men,  and  talce  away  their  pains,"  Ecclus.  sxxviii.  6.  7.  "  when  thou  hast  need  of 
him,  let  him  not  go  from  tliee.  The  hour  may  come  that  their  enterprises  may  have 
good  success,"  ver.  13.  It  is  not  therefore  to  be  doubted,  that  if  we  seek  a  physician 
as  we  ought,  we  may  be  eased  of  our  infirmities,  such  a  one  I  mean  as  is  sufficient, 
and  worthily  so  called ;  for  there  be  many  mountebanks,  quacksalvers,  empirics,  in 
every  street  almost,  and  in  every  villt^,  that  take  wpon  them  this  name,  make  this 
noble  and  profitable  art  to  be  evil  spoken  of  and  contemned,  by  reason  of  these  base 
and  illiterate  artificers :  but  such  a  physician  I  speak  of,  as  is  approved,  learned,  skil- 
ful, honest,  &c.,  of  whose  duty  Wecker,  £nlid.  cap.  2  et  Syntax,  med.  Crato.  Julius 
Alexandrinus  jnedic.  Heurnius  prcu^.med.  lik  3.  cap.  1.  S^c.  treat  at  large.  Foi'this 
particular  disease,  him  that  shall  take  upon  him  to  cure  it,  ™  Paracelsus  will  have  to 
be  a  magician,  a  chemist,  a  philosopher,  an  astrologer;  Thurnesserus,  Severinus  the 
Dane,  and  some  other  of  hia  foilovrers,  require  as  much :  "  many  of  them  caimot  be 
cured  but  by  magic."  "Paracelsus  is  so  stiff  for  those  chemical  medicines,  that  in 
his  cures  he  will  admit  almost  of  no  other  physic,  deriding  in  the  mean  time  Hippo- 
crates, Galen,  and  all  their  foiloweis:  but  magic,  and  all  such  remedies  I  have 
already  censured,  and  shall  speak  of  chemistry  "'elsewhere.  Astrology  is  required 
by  many  famous  pliysicians,by  Ficinus,  Crato,  Femelius ;  =*  doubted  of,  and  exploded 
by  others;  I  will  not  take  upon  me  to  decide  the  controversy  myself,  Johannes 
Hossurtus,  Thomas  Boderius,  and  Maginua  in  the  preface  to  his  mathematical  physic, 
shall  determine  for  me.  Many  physicians  explode  astrology  in  physic  (sailh  he), 
there  is  no  use  of  it,  unam  artem  ac  gwosi  temerarmm  insectantur,  ac  gtoriam  sibi 
ab  ejus  imperilia,  aucwpari:  but  I  will  reprove  physicians  by  physicians,  that  defend 
and  profess  it,  Hippocrates,  Galen,  Avicen.  &c.,  that  count  them  butchers  without  it, 
Tumdeiflas  medicos  .Sstrohgia  ignaros,  £fc.  Paracelsus  goes  farther,  and  will  have 
his  physician  "  predestinated  to  this  man's  cure,  this  malady ;  and  time  of  cure,  the 
scheme  of  each  geniture  inspected,  gathering  of  herbs,  of  administering  astrologically 
observed ;  in  which  Thumesserus  and  some  iatromathematical  professors,  are  too 
superstitious  in  my  judgment.  *' Hellebore  will  help,  but  not  alway,  not  given  by 
every  physician,  &c."  but  these  men  are  too  peremptory  and  self-conceited  as  I  think. 


1,  &c."  but  thes 
But'w'hat  do  I  do,  interposing  in  that  which  is  beyond  my  reach?  A  blind  i 
cannot  judge  of  colours,  nor  I  peradventure  of  these  things.  Only  tlius  much  I 
would  require,  honesty  in  every  physician,  that  be  be  not  over-carelesa  or  covetous, 
harpy-like  to  malte  a  prey  of  his  patient ;  Camificis  namque  est  (as  ^  Wecker  notes) 
iftier  ipsos  cruciatvs  ingens  preciwit  exposcere,  as  a  htmgry  chimtgeon  oilen  produces 
and  wire-draws  his  cure,  so  long  as  there  is  any  hope  of  pay,  "  JVow  missura  culem, 
nisi  plena  cruoris  hirudo."'^  Many  of  them,  to  get  a  fee,  will  ^ve  physic  to  every 
one  that  comes,  when  there  is  no  cause,  and  they  do  so  irritare  silentem  morbum, 
as  "Heumius  complains,  stir  up  a  silent  disease,  as  it  often  falleth  out,  which  by 
good  counsel,  good  advice  alone,  might  have  been  happily  composed,  or  by  rectifica- 
tion of  those  six  non-natural  things  otherwise  cured.  This  is  JVatura  helium  inferre, ' 
to  oppugn  nature,  and  to  make  a  strong  body  weak.  Arnoldus  in  his  8  and  II 
Aphorisms  gives  cautions  against,  and  expressly  forbiddeth  it.     ^"A  wise  physician 
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will  not  give  physic,  but  upon  necessity,  and  first  try  medicinal  diet,  before  he  pro- 
ceed to  medicinal  cure."  ^  In  another  place  he  laughs  those  men  to  scorn,  that  think 
longis  syrupis  expugnare  damonBs  et  animi  phantasmata,  they  c-an  purge  fantastical 
imaginations  and  the  devil  by  physic.  Another  caution  is,  that  they  proceed  upon 
^ood  grounds,  if  so  be  there  be  need  of  physic,  and  not  mislake  the  disease ;  tjiey 
are  often  deceived  by  the  "  similitude  of  symptoms,  saith  Heuraius,  and  1  could  give 
instance  in  many  consultations,  wherein  they  have  prescribed  opposite  physic. 
Sometimes  they  go  too  perfunctorily  to  work,  in  not  prescribing  a  just  ^  course  of 
physic :  To  stir  up  the  humour,  and  not  to  purge  it,  doth  often  more  harm  than 
good.  Monlamis  consil.  30,  inveighs  against  such  perturbations,  "  that  purge  to  the 
halves,  tire  nature,  and  molest  the  body  to  no  purpose."  'Tis  a  crabbed  humour  to 
purge,  and  as  Laurentius  calls  this  disease,  the  reproach  of  physicians:  Beasardus-, 
flagellum  medi^:orum,  tlteir  lash ;  Mid  for  that  cause,  more  careiullyto  be  respected. 
Though  the  patient  be  averse,  saith  Laurentius,  desire  help,and  refuse  it  again,  though 
he  neglect  his  own  health,  it  behoves  a  good  physician  not  to  leave  him  helpless. 
But  most  part  they  offend  in  that  other  extreme,  they  prescribe  too  much  physic, 
and  tire  out  their  bodies  with  continual  potions,  to  no  purpose.  JStius  tefrabib.  2. 
2.  ser.  cap.  90,  will  have  Iheiu  by  all  means  therefore  ™"to  give  some  respite  to 
nature,"  to  leave  off  now  and  then ;  aud  Laslius  it  Fonte  Eugubinus  in  his  consulta- 
tions, found  it  (as  he  there  witnesseth)  often  verified  by  experience,  ""  that  af^er  a 
deal  of  physic  to  no  purpose,  leil  to  themselves,  they  have  recovered."  'Tis  that 
which  Nic.  Piso,  Donatus  Altomarus,  still  inculcate,  dare  requiem,  naturm,  to  give 
nature  rest. 

SuBSECT.  ]I. — -Concertdng  the  PalieiU. 

When  these  precedent  cautions  are  accurately  kept,  and  that  we  have  now  got  a 
skilful,  an  honest  physician  to  our  mind,  if  his  patient  wUl  not  be  conformable,  and 
content  to  be  ruled  by  him,  all  his  endeavours  will  come  to  no  good  end.  Many 
things  are  necessarily  to  be  observed  and  continued  on  the  patient's  behalf:  First 
that  he  be  not  too  niggardly  miserable  of  liis  purse,  or  think  it  too  much  he  bestows 
upon  himself,  and  to  save  chaises  endanger  his  health.  The  Abderites,  when  they 
sent  for  "  Hippocrates,  promised  him  what  reward  he  would,  '^ "  all  the  gold  they  had, 
if  all  the  city  were  gold  he  should  have  it."  Naaman  the  Syrian,  when  he  went  into 
Israel  to  Elisha  to  be  cured  of  his  leprosy,  took  with  him  ten  talents  of  silver,  six 
thousand  pieces  of  gold,  and  ten  changes  of  raiment,  (3  Kings  v,  5.)  Another  thing 
is,  that  out  of  bashfulness  he  do  not  conceal  his  grief;  if  aught  trouble  his  mind,  let 
him  freely  disclose  it,  "S/aftontm  incuratopiidor  mn/MSufceraceiot;"  by  that  means 
he  procures  to  himself  much  mischief,  and  runs  into  a  greater  inconvenience :  he 
must  be  willing  lo  be  cured,  and  earnestly  desire  it.  Pars  sanitalisvelle  sanai^fidt, 
(Seneca).   'Tis  a  part  of  his  cure  to  wish  his  own  health,  and  not  to  defer  it  too  long. 

1^"  Qui  litandiendn  dulce  nnCrivlt  laalum,  I     ''  Ke  lIlBt  by  clierieliing  e  iniscliierrlntll  provoke, 

Sor&recnaat  rertequodaubiitjngnm."  |       Too  lale  al  laBlrefUeetli  lo  cbbI  off hla  yoke," 

'<  '■  HeXetoruni  ftueCra  cani  jam  cutis  sgrs  tumebit,         "  When  the  skin  bwgIIs,  U>  seek  it  to  appense^^ 

By  this  means  many  times,  or  through  their  ignorance  in  not  taking  notice  of  their 
grievance  and  danger  of  it,  contempt,  supme  negligence,  extenuation,  wretchedness 
and  peevishness ;  they  undo  themselves.  The  citizens,  I  know  not  of  what  city  now, 
when  rumour  was  brought  their  enemies  were  coming,  could  not  abide  to  hear  it; 
and  when  the  plague  be^s  in  many  places  and  they  certainly  know  it,  they  com- 
mand silence  and  hush  if  up ;  but  after  they  see  their  foea  now  marching  to  their 
gates,  and  ready  to  surprise  them,  they  begin  to  fortify  and  resist  when  'tis  too  late ; 
when  the  sickness  breaks  out  and  can  be  no  longer  concealed,  then  they  lament  iheir 
supine  negligence :  'tis  no  otherwise  with  these  men.  And  often  out  of  prejudice,  a 
loathing,  and  distaste  of  physic,  they  had  rather  die,  or  do  worse,  than  take  any  of 
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ms  immaiiity  ('°  Melancthoii  terms  il)  aiid  folly  to  be  deplored,  so  to 
1  the  precepts  of  health,  good  remedies,  and  voluntarily  to  pull  deatli,  and 
many  maladies  upon  their  own  heads."  Thoiigh  many  again  are  in  that  other 
extreme  too  profuse,  suspicious,  and  jealous  of  their  health,  loo  apt  to  lake  physic 
on  every  small  occasion,  to  aggravate  every  slender  passion,  imperfection,  impedi- 
ment :  if  their  iinger  do  but  ache,  run,  ride,  send  for  a  physician,  as  many  gentlewo- 
men do,  that  are  sick,  without  a  cause,  even  when  they  will  themselves,  upon  every 
toy  or  small  discontent,  and  when  he  comes,  they  make  it  worse  than  it  is,  by  ampli- 
fying that  which  is  not,  '^  Hier.  Cappivaccius  sets  it  down  as  a  common  fault  of  all 
"  melancholy  persona  to  say  their  symptoms  are  greater  than  they  ai'e,  to  help  them- 
selves." And  which  "  Mercurialis  notes,  consil.  53.  "  to  be  more  troablesome  to  their 
physicians,  than  other  ordinary  patients,  that  they  may  have  change  of  physic." 
_,  A  third  thing  to  be  required  in  a  patient,  is  confidence,  to  be  of  good  cheer,  and 
have  sure  hope  that  his  physician  can  help  him?  ''Damascen  the  ArabJaa  requires 
likewise  in  the  physician  himself,  that  be  be  coniidenl  he  can  cure  him,  otherwise  bis 
physic  will  not  be  effectual,  and  promise  withal  that  he  will  certainly  help  him,  make 
him  believe  so  at  least.  '"Gbleottua  gives  this  reason,  because  the  form  of  health  is 
contained  in  the  physician's  mind,  and  as  Galen  holds  '°"  confidence  and  hope  to  be 
more  good  than  physic,"  he  cures  most  in  whom  most  are  confident.  Axiocus  sick 
almost  to  death,  at  the  very  sight  of  Socrates  recovered  his  former  health.  Paracelsus 
assigns  it  for  an  onl^  cause,  why  Hippocrates  was  so  fortunate  in  his  cures,  not  for 
any  extraordinary  sliill  he  had;  ^' but "  because  the  common  people  had  a  most  strong 
conceit  of  hia  worth."  To  this  of  confidence  we  maj  -idd  perseverance,  obedience, 
and  constancy,  not  to  change  his  physician,  or  dislike  him  upon  every  toy;  for  he 
that  so  doth  (saith  *^ Janus  Damascen)  "or  consults  with  many,  falls  into  many 
errors;  or  that  useth  many  medicines."  It  was  a  chief  caveat  of  ™ Seneca  to  his 
friend  Lucilius,  that  he  should  not  alter  his  phyician,  or  presciibed  physic :  "  No- 
thing hinders  health  more ;  a  wound  can  nevei  be  cuied  ^t  hath  seveml  plasters." 
Crato  consil.  186.  taxeth  all  melancholy  persons  of  this  fiitilt:  *""Tis  proper  to  ' 
them,  if  things  fall  not  out  to  their  mind,  and  that  they  have  not  present  ease,  lo 
seek  another  and  another;"  (as  they  do  commonly  that  have  sore  eyes)  twenty-one 
after  another,  and  they  still  promise  all  to  cure  them,  try  a  thousand  remedies ;  and  by 
tbismeans  they  increase  their  malady,  make  it  moat  dangerous  and  difficult  to  be  cured. 
They  try  many  (stuth  **  Montanus)  and  profit  by  none  :"  and  for  this  cause,  consil.  34. 
he  enjoins  his  patient  before  he  lake  him  in  band,  ""perseverance  and  sufferance, 
for  in  such  a  small  time  no  great  matter  can  be  effected,  and  upon  that  condition  he 
will  administer  physic,  otherwise  all  his  endeavour  and  counsel  would  be  to  small 
purpose."  And  in  his  31.  conusel  for  a  notable  matron,  he  tells  her,  ""  if  she  will  be 
cured,  she  must  be  of  a  most  abiding  patience,  faithful  obedience,  and  singular  per- 
severance; if  she  remit,  or  despair,  she  can  expect  or  hope  for  no  good  success." 
Consil.  330.  for  an  Italian  Abbot,  he  makes  it  one  of  the  greatest  reasons  why  this 
disease  is  so  incurable,  ""  because  the  parties  are  so  restless,  and  impatient,  and  will 
therefore  have  him  that  intends  to  be  eased,  "  lo  take  physic,  not  for  a  month,  a  year, 
but  to  apply  himself  to  their  prescriptions  all  the  days  of  his  life."  Ijiat  of  all,  it  is 
required  that  the  patient  be  not  too  bold  to  practise  upon  himself,  without  an  approved 
physician's  consent,  or  to  try  conclusions,  if  he  read  a  receipt  in  a  book;  for  so, 
many  grossly  mistdte,  and  do  themselves  more  harm  than  good.  That  which  is 
conducing  to  one  man,  in  one  case,  the  same  time  is  opposite  to  another.    ^An  ass 
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and  a  mule  went  laden  orei-  a  brook,  the  ojie  with  salt,  the  other  with  wool ;  the 
mule's  pack  was  wet  by  chance,  the  salt  melted,  his  burden  the  lighter,  and  he  thereby 
much  eased  :  he  told  the  ass,  who,  thinking  to  speed  aa  well,  wet  his  pacfc  likewise 
al  the  nest  water,  but  it  was  much  the  heavier,  he  quite  tired.  So  one  thing  may 
l>e  good  and  bad  to  seveial  pai'ties,  upon  diverse  occasions.  "  Many  things  (saith 
''  Penottus)  are  written  in  our  books,  which  seem  to  the  reader  to  be  excellent  reme- 
dies, but  they  that  make  use  of  them  are  often  deceived,  and  lake  for  physic  poison." 
I  remember  in  Valieriola's  observations,  a  story  of  one  John  Baptist  a  Neapolitan, 
that  finding  by  chaace  a  pamphlet  in  Italian,  written  in  praise  of  hellebore,  would 
needs  adventure  on  himself,  and  took  one  dram  for  one  scruple,  and  had  not  he  been 
sent  for,  the  poor  fellow  had  poisoned  himself.  From  whence  he  concludes  out  of 
Damaseefiua  3  et  3.  Apkoris.  ""^that  witliout  exquisite  knowledge,  to  work  out  of 
books  is  most  dangerous  i  how  unsavoury  a  thing  it  is  to  believe  writers,  and  take 
upon  trust,  as  this  patient  perceived  by  his  own  peril."  I  could  recite  such  another 
example  of  mine  own  knowledge,  of  a  friend  of  mine,  that  finding  a  receipt  in  Bras- 
sLvola,  would  needs  take  hellebore  in  substance,  and  try  it  on  his  own  person ;  but 
e  of  his  familiars  come  to  visit  him  by  chance,  he  had  by  his  indiscre- 
d  himself:  many  such  I  have  observed.  These  are  those  ordinaiy  cau- 
tions, which  I  should  think  fit  to  be  noted,  and  he  that  shall  keep  them,  as  *^Mon- 
lanus  saith,  shall  surely  be  much  eased,  if  not  thoroughly  cured. 

Sdbsbct.  III. — Concerning  Physic. 

Pirvsic  itself  in  the  last  place  is  to  be  considered ;  "  for  Ihe  Lord  hath  created 
mediciues  of  the  earth,  and  he  tiiat  is  wise  will  not  abhor  them."  Ecclus.  xxxviii.  4. 
vcr.  8.  "  of  such  doth  the  apothecary  make  a  confection,  Sic."  Of  these  medicines 
there  be  diverse  and  infinite  kinds,  plants,  metals,  animals,  &c..,  and  those  of  several 
natures,  some  good  for  one,  hurtful  to  another :  some  noxious  in  themselves,  cor- 
rected by  art,  very  wholesome  and  good,  simples,  mixed,  &c.,  and  therefore  left  to 
be  managed  by  discreet  and  skilful  physicians,  and  thence  applied  to  man's  use.  To 
this  purpose  diey  have  invented  method,  and  several  rules  of  art,  to  put  these  reme- 
dies in  order,  for  their  particular  ends.  Physic  (as  Hippocrates  defines  it)  is  nought 
else  but  ^  "  addition  and  subtraction ;"  and  as  it  is  required  in  all  other  diseases,  so 
in  this  of  melancholy  it  ought  to  be  most  accurate,  it  being  (as  ''Mercurialis  acknow- 
ledgeth)  so  common  an  affection  in  these  our  times,  and  therefore  fit  to  be  understood. 
Several  prescripts  and  methods  I  find  in  several  men,  some  lake  upon  them  to  cure 
all  maladies  with  one  medicine,  severally  applied,  as  that  Panacea  Aurwm,  ■poiab'ile, 
so  much  controverted  in  these  days,  Heriu  soils,  fyc.  Paracelsus  reduceth  aU  dis- 
eases to  four  principal  heads,  to  whom  Severinus,  Ravelascus,  Leo  Suarius,  and 
others  adhere  and  imitate  i  those  are  leprosy,  gout,  dropsy,  falling-sickness.  To 
which  ihoy  reduce  the  rest;  as  to  leprosy,  ulcers,  itches,  farfurs,  scabs,  Stc.  To 
gout,  stone,  cholic,  toothache,  headache,  &c.  To  dropsy,  agues,  jaundice,  cachexia. 
Sic.  To  the  fitiling-sickness,  belong  palsy,  vertigo,  cramps,  convulsions,  incubus, 
apoplexy,  Stc.  *"  If  any  of  these  four  principal  be  cured  (saith  Ravelascus)  all  the 
inferior  are  cured,"  and  tJie  same  remedies  commonly  serve :  but  this  is  too  general, 
and  by  some  contradicted  :  for  this  peculiar  disease  of  melanclioly,  of  which  I  am 
now  to  speak,  1  find  several  cures,  several  methods  and  prescripts.  They  that  intend 
the  practic  cure  of  melancholy,  saith  Duretns  in  his  notes  to  HoUerius,  set  down 
nine  peculiar  scopes  or  ends ;  Savanarola  prescriljes  seven  especial  canons,  ^lianus 
Montaltus  cap.  26.  Faventinus  in  his  empirics,  Hercules  de  SaxoniS,  &c.j  have  their 
several  injunctions  and  rules,  all  tending  to  one  end.  The  ordinary  is  threefold, 
which  I  mean  to  follow.  inHi'jjVwitj,  Pharmciceutici^  and  Chirurgica,  diet,  or  living, 
apothecary,  cMnirgery,  which  Wecker,  Crato,  Guianerius,  Stc,  and  most,  prescribe ; 
of  which  I  will  insist,  and  speak  in  their  order. 
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r.  I. — Diet  rectified 
living,  according-  to  ^  Fiichs 


[ET,Aiow>jf(ii;,i'icf«s,  or  living,  according- to  ^Fiichsius  and  others,  comprehends 
hose  six  non-natural  things,  which  I  have  before  specified,  are  especial  causes,  and 
being  rectified,  a  sole  or  chief  part  of  the  cure.  "^  Johannes  Arculanus,  cap.  16.  in 
9.  Bftosis,  accounts  the  rectifying  of  these  six  a  sufficient  cure.  Guianevius,  iracL 
15,  cap.  9.  calls  them, propriam  et  primam.  curam,iiie  principal  cure:  so  dolh  Mon- 
tanuB,  Crato,  Mercurialis,  Altomarus,  &c.,  first  to  be  bied,  Lemniws,  insiit.  cap.  33, 
names  them  the  hinges  of  our  health,  ''no  hope  of  recovery  without  them.  Reine- 
rus  Solenander,  in  his  seventh  consijltation  for  a  Spanish  young  gentlewoman,  that 
was  so  melancholy  she  abhorred  all  company,  and  would  not  sit  at  table  with  her 
lamiliar  friends,  prescribes  this  physic  above  the  rest,  '""no  good  to  be  done  without 
it.  'Aretus,  ?iS.  Leap. 7.  an  old  physician,  is  of  opinion,  that  this  is  enough  of  itself, 
if  the  parly  be  not  too  for  gone  in  sickness.  ^Crato,  in  a  consultation  of  his  for  a 
noble  patient,  tells  him  plainly,  that  if  his  highness  will  keep  but  a  good  diet,  he 
will  warrant  him  his  former  hefJth.  '  Monlanus,  consil.  27.  for  a  nobleman  of  Frahce, 
admonisheth  his  lordship  to  be  most  circumspect  in  his  diet,  or  else  all  his  other 
physic  will  ^  be  to  small  purpose.  The  same  injunction  I  find  veriatim.  in  J.  Ctesar 
Clauditms,  Respon.  34.  Scoltai,  cotml.  183.  TralUanus,  cap.  10.  lib.  1.  LcbUus  a 
fonte  j^ugulnmis  often  brags,  that  he  hath  done  more  cures  in  this  kind  by  rectifi- 
cation of  diet,  than  all  other  physic  besides.  So  that  in  a  word  I  may  say  to  most 
melancholy  men,  as  the  fox  said  to  the  weasel,  that  could  not  get  out  of  the  gamer, 
Macra  cavwm  repeles,  qttem  macra  suMsli'  the  six  non-natural  things  caused  it,  and 
they  must  cure  it.  Which  howsoever  I  treat  of,  as  proper  to  the  meridian  of  melan- 
choly, yet  nevertlieless,  that  which  is  here  said  with  him  in  °Tully,  though  writ 
especially  for  the  good  of  his  friends  at  Tarentum  and  Sicily,  yet  it  will  generally 
serve  '  most  other  diseases,  and  help  them  likewise,  if  it  be  observed. 

Of  these  six  non-natural  things,  the  first  ia  diet,  properly  so  called,  which  consists 
in  meat  and  drmk,  in  which  we  mnst  consider  substance,  quantity,  quality,  and  tliat 
opposite  to  the  precedent.  In  substance,  such  meals  are  generally  commended,  which 
are  * "  moist,  easy  of  digestion,  and  not  apt  to  engender  wind,  not  fried,  nor  roasted, 
but  sod  (saith  Valescus,  Altomarus,  Piso,  &c.)  hot  and  moist,  and  of  good  nourish- 
ment;" Crato,  comil.  21.  lib.  3.  admits  roast  meat,'if  the  burned  and  scorched 
mperfieies,  the  brown  we  call  it,  be  pared  offi  Salvianus,  Kb.  3.  cap.  I.  cries  out  on 
sold  and  dry  meats-;  '"  young  flesh  and  tender  is  approved,  as  of  kidj  rabbits,  chickens, 
veal,  mutton,  capons,  hens,  partridge,  pheasant,  quails,  and  all  mountain  birds,  which 
are  so  familiar  in  some  parts  of  Africa,  and  in  Italy,  and  as  "  Dublinius  reports,  the 
common  food  of  boors  and  clowns  in  Palestine.  Galen  takes  exception  at  mutton, 
but  without  question  he  means  that  rammy  mutton,  which  is  in  Turkey  and  Asia 
Minor,  which  have  those  great  fleshy  tails,  of  forly-eight  pounds  weight,  as  Verto- 
mannus  witnesseth,  naeig.  lib.  2.  cap.  5.  The  lean  of  fat  meat  is  best,  and  all  man- 
ner of  broths,  and  pottage,  with  bon^e,  lettuce,  and  such  wholesome  herbs  are  ex- 
cellent good,  especially  of  a  cock  boiled ;  all  spoon  meat,  Arabians  commend  brains, 
but  "Laurentius,c.  8.  excepts  against  them,  and  so  do  many  others;  "eggs  are  justi- 
fied as  a  nutritive  wholesome  meat,  butter  and  oil  may  pass,  but  with  some  limita- 
tion ;  so  "  Crato  coniines  it,  and  "  to  some  men  sparingly  at  set  times,  or  in  sauce," 
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and  so  sugar  and  honey  are  approved.  "^  All  sharp  and  sour  sauces  must  be  avoided, 
and  spices,  or  at  least  seldom  used  :  and  so  saffron  sometimes  in  broth  may  be  tole- 
rated; but  these  things  may  be  more  freely  used,  as  the  temperature  of  the  party  is 
hot  or  cold,  or  as  he  shall  find  inconvenience  by  ihem.  The  thinnest,  wliitest, 
smaHesl  wine  is  best,  not  thick,  nor  strong ;  and  so  of  beer,  the  middling  is  fittest. 
Bread  of  good  wheat,  pure,  well  purged  from  the  bran  is  preferred ;  Laurentius,  cap. 
8.  would  have  it  kneaded  with  min  water,  if  it  may  be  gotten. 

Water.]  Pure,  thin,  light  water  by  all  means  use,  of  good  smell  and  taste,  like  to 
the  air  in  sigb^  such  as  is  soon  hot,  soon  cold,  and  which  Hippocrates  so  much 
approves,  if  at  least  it  may  be  had.  Kain  water  is  purest,  so  that  it  fall  not  down  in 
great  drops,  and  be  used  forthwith,  for  it  quickly  putrefies.  Next  to  it  fountain 
water  that  riseth  in  the  east,  and  runneth  eastward,  from  a  quick  running  spring,  from 
flinty,  chalky,  gravelly  grounds :  and  the  longer  a  river  runneth,  it  is  commonly  the 
purest,  thoug'h  many  springs  do  yield  the  best  water  at  Iheir  fountains.  The  waters 
in  hotter  countries,  as  in  Turkey,  Persia,  India,  within  the  tropica,  are  frequently 
purer  than  ours  in  the  north,  more  subtile,  thin,  and  Iighter,a3  our  merchants  observe, 
by  four  ounces  in  a  pound,  pleasanler  to  drink,  as  good  as  our  beer,  and  some  of 
them,  as  Choaspia  in  Persia,  preferred  by  the  Persian  kings,  before  wine  itself. 

Many  rivers  I  deny  not  are  muddy  still,  white,  thick,  like  those  in  China,  Nile  in 
Egypt,  Tiber  at  Rome,  but  after  they  be  settled  two  or  three  days,  defecate  and  clear, 
very  commodious,  useful  and  good.  Many  make  use  of  deep  wells,  as  of  old  in  the 
Holy  Land,  lakes,  cisterns,  when  they  cannot  be  better  provided;  to  fetch  it  in  carls 
or  gondolas,  as  in  Venice,  or  camels'  backs,  as  at  Cairo  in  Egypt,  "  Badzivilius  ob- 
served 8000  camels  daily  there,  employed  about  that  business;  some  keep  it  in 
trunks,  as  in  the  East  Indies,  made  four  square  with  descending  steps,  and  'tis  not 
wuiss,  for  I  would  not  have  any  one  so  nice  as  that  Grecian  Calls,  sister  to  Nice- 
phorus,  emperoi- of  Constantinople,  and  '*  married  to  Dominitus  Silvius,  duke  of 
Venice,  that  out  of  incredible  wantonness,  communi  aquS.  uH  noleb^,  would  use  no 
vulgar  water;  but  she  died  tenia  (saith  mine  tMhor)  f/etidissim ptais  copiA,  of  so 
fulsome  a  disease,  that  no  water^ould  wash  her  clean.  "Plato  would  not  have  a 
traveller  lodge  in  a  city  that  is  not  governed  by  laws,  or  hath  not  a  quick  stream 
running  by  it ;  iUud  enwi  animum,  hoc  corrvmpit  valetuiUnem,  one  corrupts  the  body, 
the  other  the  mind.  But  this  is  more  than  needs,  too  much  curiosity  is  naught,  in 
time  of  necessity  any  vrater  is  allowed.  Howsoever,  pure  wafer  is  best,  and  which 
(as  Pindarus  holds)  is  heller  than  gold ;  an  especial  ornament  it  is,  and  "  very  com- 
modious to  a  city  (according  to  ""Vegeljus)  when  fresh  springs  are  included  within 
the  walls,"  as  at  Corintli,  in  the  midst  of  the  town  almost,  there  wsa  arxallissima 
scatensfeentibtis^  a  goodly  mount  full  of  fresh  water  springs  i  "  if  nature  afford  them 
not  they  must  be  had  by  art,"  It  is  a  wonder  to  read  of  those  ^'stupend  aqueducts, 
and  infinite  cost  hath  been  bestowed  in  Rome  of  old,  Constantinople,  Carthage,  Alex- 
andria, and  such  populous  cities,  to  convey  good  and  wholesome  waters :  read 
"^  Frontimis,  Lipsius  de  admir.  ^Plmius,  lib.  3.  cap.  11.  Strabo  in  his  Geogr.  That 
aqueduct  of  Claudius  was  most  eminent,  fetched  upon  arches  fifteen  mdes,  every 
arch  109  feet  high;  they  had  fourteen  such  other  aqueducts,  besides  lakes  and  cis- 
terns, 700  as  I  take  it;  ''every  house  had  private  pipes  and  channels  to  serve  them 
for  their  use.  Peter  Gillius,  in  his  accurate  description  of  Constantinople,  speaks 
of  an  old  cistern  which  he  went  down  to  see,  336  feet  long,  180  feet  broad,  built  of 
marble,  covered  over  with  ai'ch-work,  and  sustained  by  336  pillars,  12  feet  asunder, 
and  in  eleven  rows,  to  contain  sweet  water.  Infinite  cost  in  channels  and  cisterns, 
from  Nilus  to  Alexandria,  hath  been  formerly  bestowed,  to  the  admiration  of  these 
times;  ^ their  cisterns  so  curiously  cemented  and  composed,  that  a  beholder  would 
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take  them  to  be  all  of  one  stone  r  when  the  foimdation  is  laid,  and  cistern  made, 
their  house  is  half  built.  That  Segoyian  aqueduct  in  Spain,  is  much  wondered  at  in 
these  days,  '"upon  three  rows  of  pillars,  one  above  another,  conveying  sweet  water 
to  every  house :  but  each  city  almost  is  full  of  such  aqueducts.  Amongst  the  rest 
"  he  is  eternally  to  be  commended,  that  brought  that  new  stream  to  the  north  side 
of  London  at  his  own  charge :  and  Mr.  Otho  Nicholson,  founder  of  our  water-works 
and  elegant  conduit  in  Oxford.  So  much  have  all  times  attributed  to  this  element, 
to  be  conveniently  provided  of  it :  although  Galen  liath  taken  exceptions  at  such 
waters,  which  run  through  leaden  pipes,  oi  cerussam  qua  in  Us  generatur,  for  that 
unctuous  ceruse,  which  causeth  dysenteries  and  fluxes ;  °'  yet  as  Alsarius  Crucius  of 
"Genna  well  answers,  it  is  opposite  to  common  experience.  If  that  were  true,  most 
of  our  Italian  cities,  MoDtpeliei-  in  France,  with  infinite  others,  would  find  this  in- 
convenience, but  there  is  no  such  matter.  For  private  families,  in  what  sort  they 
should  furnish  themselves,  let  them  consult  with  P.  Crescentius,  de  -Agric.  I.  1.  c.  4, 
Pamphilius  Hirelacus,  and  the  rest. 

Amongst  fishes,  those  are  most  allowed  of,  that  live  in  gravelly  or  sandy  walevs, 
pikes,  perch,  trout,  gudgeon,  smells,  flounders,  &c.  Hippolitus  Salvianus  takes 
exception  at  carp;  but  I  dare  boldly  say  with  ^Dubravius,  it  is  an  excellent  meat, 
if  it  come  not  from  ™  muddy  pools,  that  it  retain  not  an  unsavoury  taste,  Erinacius 
Marinus  is  much  commended  by  Oribatius,  .^tius,  and  most  of  our  late  writers. 

"  Crato,  consil.  21.  lib.  2,  censures  all  manner  of  fruits,  as  subject  to  putrefection, 
yet  tolerable  at  sometimes,  after  meals,  at  second  course,  they  keep  down  vapours, 
and  have  then:  use.  Sweet  fruits  are  best,  as  sweet  cherries,  plums,  sweet  apples, 
pear-mains,  and  pippins,  which  Laurentius  extols,  as  having  a  peculiar  property 
against  this  disease,  and  Plater  magnifies,  omnibus  modis  appropriaia  conveniunt,  but 
they  must  be  corrected  for  their  windinesa :  ripe  grapes  are  good,  and  raisins  of  the 
sun,  musk-melons  well  corrected,  and  sparingly  used.  Figs  are  allowed,  and  almonds 
blanched.  Trallianus  discommends  figs,  ^  Salvianus  olives  and  capers,  which  "'  others 
especially  lilte  of,  and  so  of  pistick  nuts.  Montanus  and  Mercurialis  out  of  Aven- 
zoar,  admit  peaches,  ^  pears,  and  apples  baked  after  meals,  only  corrected  with  sugar, 
and  aniseed,  or  fennel-seed,  and  so  they  may  be  profitably  taken,  because  they 
strengthen  lie  stomach,  and  keep  down  vapours.  The  like  may  be  said  of  preserved 
cherries,  plums,  marn.alade  of  plums,  quinces,  &c.,  but  not  to  drmk  after  them. 
^Pomegranates,  lemons,  oranges  are  tolerated,  if  they  be  not  too  sharp, 

*Crato  will  admit  of  iio  herbs,  but  borage,  bugloss,  endive,  fennel,  aniseed,  baum; 
Callenins  and  Arnoldus  tolerate  lettuce,  spinage,  beets,  Stc.  The  same  Crato  will 
allow  no  roots  at  all  lo  be  eaten.  Some  approve  of  potatoes,  parsnips,  but  all  cor- 
rected for  wind.  No  raw  salads;  but  as  Laurentius  prescribes,  in  broths;  and  so 
Crato  commends  many  of  them :  or  to  use  borage,  hops,  baum,  steeped  in  their 
ordinary  drink.  ^Avenzoar  magnifies  the  juice  of  a  pomegranate,  if  it  be  sweet,  and 
especially  rose  water,  which  he  would  have  to  be  used  in  every  dish,  which  they  put 
in  practice  in  those  hot  countries,  about  Damascus,  where  (if  we  may  believe  the 
relations  of  Vertomannus)  many  hogsheads  of  rose  water  are  to  be  sold  in  the  mai'ket 
at  once,  it  is  in  so  great  request  witli  them. 


SlJBSI 


T,  II. — Diet  rectified  m  quantity. 


Man  alone,  saith  "'Cardan,  eats  and  drinks  without  appetite,  and  usetli  all  his 
pleasure  without  necessity,  nnimte  vitio,  and  thence  come  many  meonveniences  unto 
him.  For  there  is  no  meat  whatsoever,  though  otherwise  wholesome  and  good,  but 
if  unseasonably  taken,  or  immoderately  used,  more  than  the  stomach  can  well  bear, 
it  will  engender  crudity,  and  do  much  harm.    Therefore  ''Crato  adviaeth  his  patient 
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to  eat  but  twice  a  day,  and  that  at  his  set  meals,  by  no  means  to  eat  mthout  an 
appetite,  or  upon  a  fnl]  stomach,  and  to  put  seven  hours'  difference  between  dinner 
and  supper.  Which  rule  if  we  did  observe  in  our  coDeges,  it  would  be  much  better 
for  our  healths ;  but  custom,  that  tyrant,  so  prevails,  that  contrary  to  all  good  order 
and  rules  of  physic,  we  scarce  admit  of  five.  If  after  seven  hours'  tarrying  he  shall 
have  no  stomach,  let  him  defer  his  meal,  or  eat  very  little  at  his  ordinary  lime  of 
repast.  Tiiis  very  counsel  was  given  by  Prosper  Calenus  to  Cardinal  Cassius,  labour- 
ing' of  this  disease;  and  "TJalerus  prescribes  it  lo  a  patient  of  his,  to  be  most 
severely  kept.  Guianerius  admits  of  three  meals  a  day,  but  Montanus,  consiZ.  23.  jiro. 
Ah.  Italo,  ties  him  precisely  to  two.  And  as  he  must  not  eat  overmuch,  so  he  may 
not  absolutely  fast;  for  as  Celsus  contends,  lib.  l.Jacchmws  15. /m  9.  RAasis,"  reple- 
tion and  inanition  may  both  do  harm  in  two  contrary  extremes.  Moreover,  that 
which  he  doth  eat,  must  be  well  •'chewed,  and  not  hastily  gobbled,  for  that  causeth 
crudity  and  wind ;  and  by  all  means  to  eat  no  more  than  he  can  well  digest.  "  Some 
think  (saith  "  Trincavelius,  lib.  11.  cap.  29.  de  curand.  part.Jmm.)  the,  more  they  eat 
the  more  they  nourish  themselves :"  eat  and  live,  as  the  proverb  is,  "aot  knowing 
tliat  onlyrepaifsman,wiiich  is  well  concocted,  not  that  which  is  devoured,"  Melan- 
choly men  most  part  have  good  "appetites,  but  ill  digestion,  and  for  that  cause  they 
must  be  sure  to  rise  with  an  appetite ;  and  thai  which  Socrates  and  Disarius  the 
physicians  in  '^Macrobius  so  much  require,  St.HJerom  enjoins  Rusticus  to  eat  and 
drink  no  more  than  will  ■"  satisfy  hunger  and  thirst.  "Lessius,  the  Jesuit,  holds 
twelve,  thirteen,  or  fourteen  ounces,  or  in  our  northern  countries,  sixteen  at  moat, 
(for  all  students,  wealdings,  and  such  as  lead  an  idle  sedentary  life)  of  meat,  bread, 
&c,,  a  fit  proportion  for  a  whole  day,  and  as  much  or  little  more  of  drink.  Nolhing 
pesters  the  body  and  mind  sooner  than  to  be  still  fed,  to  eat  and  ingurgitate  beyond 
all  measure,  as  many  do.  ■" "  By  overmuch  eating  and  continual  feasts  they  stifle 
nature,  and  choke  up  themselves ;  which,  had  they  lived  coarsely,  or  like  galley 
slaves  been  tied  to  an  oar,  might  have  happily  prolonged  many  fair  years." 

A  great  inconvenience  comes  by  variety  of  dishes,  which  causeth  the  precedent 
d  is  temperature,  ^'"  than  which  (saith  Avicenna)  nothing  is  worse;  to  feed  on  diver- 
sity of  meats,  or  overmuch,"  Sertoriua-like,  in  hcent  cmnare,  and  as  commonly  they 
do  in  Muscovy  and  Iceland,  to  prolong  their  meals  all  day  long,  or  all  night.  Our 
iiorlhem  counti'ies  offend  especially  in  this,  and  we  in  this  island  (eanplUer  vivetites 
in  jiraadiis  et  ciBnis,  S.3  ^Folydore  notes)  are  most  libera!  feeders,  but  to  our  own 
hurt.  "Persicos  odipiier  apparatus:  "Excess  of  meat  breedeth  sickness,  and  glut- 
tony causeth  choleric  diseases :  by  surfeiting  many  perish,  but  he  that  diel«th  him- 
self prolongeth  his  life,"  Ecclus.  xxxvii  39,  30.  We  account  it  a  great  glory  for  a 
man  to  have  his  table  daily  furnished  with  variety  of  meats :  but  hear  the  physician, 
he  pulls  thee  by  the  ear  as  thou  sittest,and  telleth  thee,  ^"  that  nothing  can  be  more 
noxious  to  thy  health  than  such  variety  and  plenty."  Temperance  is  a  bridle  of 
gold,  and  he  Uiat  can  use  it  aright,  '^ego  non  summis  viris  comparo,  sed  similUmam 
Deo  judico,  is  liker  a  God  than  a  man :  for  as  it  will  transform  a  beast  to  a  man 
again,  so  will  it  make  a  man  a  God.  To  preserve  thine  honour,  health)  and  to  avoid 
therefore  all  those  inflations,  torments,  obstructions,  crudities,  and  diseases  that  come 
by  a  full  diet,  tlie  best  way  is  to  "  feed  sparingly  of  one  or  two  dishes  at  most,  to 
have  ventrem  bene  morattim,  as  Seneca  calls  it,  '^"to  choose  one  of  many,  and  to 
feed  on  that  alone,"  as  Crato  adviseth  his  patient.  The  same  counsel "  Prosper 
Calenus  gives  to  Cardinal  Cfesius,  to  use  a  moderate  and  simple  diet:  and  though 
his  table  be  jovially  furnished  by  reason  of  his  state  and  guests,  yet  for  his  own  part 
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to  single  out  some  one  savoury  dish  and  feed  on  it.  The  same  is  inculcated  by 
"Crato,  consil.  9.  i.  3.  to  a  noble  personage  affected  with  this  grievance,  he  would 
have  his  highness  to  dine  or  sup  alone,  without  ali  his  honourable  attendance  and 
courtly  corapany,  with  a  private  friend  or  so,  "  a  dish  or  two,  a  cup  of  Rhenish  wine, 
&.C,  Montanus,  consil.  24,  for  a  noble  matron  enjoins  her  one  dish,  and  by  no 
means  to  drink  between  meals.  The  like,  condl.  329.  or  not  to  eal  till  he  be  an 
hungry,  which  rule  Berengarius  did  most  strictly  observe,  as  Hilbertus,  Cenomecerisis 
Evisc.  writes  in  his  life. 


and  which  all  temperate  men  do  constantly  keep.  It  is  a  frequent  solemnity  stijl 
used  with  us,  when  friends  meet,  to  go  to  the  alehouse  or  tavern,  they  are  not  soci- 
able otherwise :  and  if  they  visit  one  another's  houses,  ihey  must  both  eat  and  drink. 
I  reprehend  it  not  moderately  used ;  but  to  some  men  nothing  can  be  more  offensive ; 
they  had  better,  I  speak  it  with  Saiut  ^Ambrose,  pour  so  much  water  in  their  shoes. 

!t  much  avails  likewise  to  keep  good  order  in  our  diet,  ""to  eat  liquid  things 
first,  broths,  £sh,  and  such  meals  as  are  sooner  corrupted  in  the  stomach ;  harder 
meats  of  digestion  must  come  last."  Crato  would  have  the  supper  less  than  the 
dinner,  which  Cardan,  Contradict,  lib.  I.  Tract.  5.  contradict.  18.  disallows,  and  that 
by  the  authority  of  Galen.  7.  art.  curat,  ca^.  6.  and  for  four  reasons  he  will  have  the 
supper  biggest :  1  have  read  many  treatises  to  this  purpose,  I  know  not  how  it  may 
concern  some  few  sick  men,  but  for  my  part  generally  for  all,  I  should  subscribe  to 
that  custom  of  the  Romans,  to  make  a  sparing  dinner,  and  a  liberal  supper ;  all 
their  preparation  and  invitation  was  still  at  supper,  no  mention  of  dinner.  Many 
reasons  1  couid  give,  but  when  all  is  said  pro  and  con,  ^'  Cardan's  rule  is  best,  to  keep 
that  we  are  accustomed  unto,  though  it  be  naught,  and  to  follow  our  disposition  and 
appetite  in  some  things  is  not  amiss ;  to  eat  sometimes  of  a  dish  which  is  hurtful, 
if  we  have  an  extraordinary  liking  to  it.  Alexander  Severus  loved  hares  and  apples 
above  all  other  meals,  as  ''^Lampridus  relates  in  his  life :  one  pope  pork,  another 
peacock,  &.C.;  what  harm  came  of  it.>  1  conclude  our  own  experience,  is  the  best 
physician;  that  diet  which  is  most  propitious  to  one,  ia  often  pernicious  to  anothei, 
such  is  the  variety  of  palates,  humours,  and  temperatures,  let  every  man  observe,  and 
be  a  law  unto  himself.  Tiberius,  in  ^Tacitus,  did  laugh  at  all  such,  that  thirty 
years  of  age  would  ask  counsel  of  others  concerning  matters  of  diet ;  I  say  the 
same. 

These  few  rules  of  diet  he  that  keeps,  shall  surely  find  great  ease  and  speedy 
remedy  by  it.  It  is  a  wonder  to  rciale  that  prodigious  temperance  of  some  hermits, 
anchorites,  and  lathers  of  the  church  r  he  that  shall  but  read  their  lives,  written  by 
Hierom,  Athanasius,  &c.,  how  abstemious  heathens  have  been  in  this  kind,  those 
Curii  and  Fabritii,  those  old  philosophers,  as  Pliny  records.  111).  II.  Xenophon,  lib, 
I.  de  vii.  Socrat.  Emperors  and  kings,  as  Nicephorus  relates,  Eccles.  hist.  lib.  18. 
cap.  8.  of  Mauritius,  Ludovicus  Pius,  fee.,  and  that  admirable  ^'  example  of  Ludovicus 
Comarus,  a  patrician  of  Venice,  cannot  but  admire  them.  This  have  they  done 
voluntarily  and  in  health ;  what  shall  these  private  men  do  that  are  visited  with  sick- 
ness, and  necessarily  °^  enjoined  to  recover,  and  continue  their  health  ?  It  b  a  hard 
thing  to  observe  a  strict  diet,  et  qiA  me&icl  vivit,  itdsere  vivU,  ™as  the  saying  is, 
quaU  hoc  ipsum  erit  tfivere,  his  si  privtUusfiierisf  as  good  be  buried,  as  so  much 
debarred  of  his  appetite;  excemit  medicina  malum,  tlie  physic  is  more  troublesome 
than  the  disease,  so  he  complained  in  the  poet,  so  thou  thinkest :  yet  he  that  loves 
himself  will  easily  endure  this  little  misery,  (o  avoid  a  greater  inconvenience ;  h 
malis  minimum,  better  do  this  tlian  do  worse.  And  as  "  Tully  holds,  "  better  be  a 
temperate  old  man  than  a  lascivious  youth.     'Tis  the  only  sweet  thing  (which  he 
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adviseth)  so  to  moderate  ourselves,  that  we  may  have  seneetutem  in  juventute,  et  in 
juventiite  seneciutem,  be  youthful  in  our  old  age,  slaid  in  our  youth,  discreet  and 
temperate  in  both. 


Retention  and  Enacualio; 


ctijied. 


I  HAVE  declared  in  the  causes  what  harm  costiveness  hath  done  in  procuring  this 
diaeaae ;  if  it  be  so  noxious,  the  opposite  must  needs  be  good,  or  mean  at  least,  as 
indeed  it  is,  and  to  this  cure  necessarily  required ;  maxime  condncit,  saith  Monlaltus, 
cap.  37.  it  very  much  avails.  '^Altomarus,  cap.  7,  "commends  walking  in  a  morn- 
ing, into  some  fair  green  pleasant  fields,  but  by  all  means  first,  by  art  or  nature,  he 
will  have  these  ordinary  excrements  evacuated."  Piso  calls  it,  Beneficiwm  veittris, 
the  benefit,  help  or  pleasure  of  the  belly,  for  it  doth  much  ease  it.  Ijturentius,  cap. 
8,  Crato,  consil.  21.  /.  3.  prescribes  it  once  a  day  at  least:  where  nature  is  defective, 
art  must  supply,  by  those  lenitive  electuaries,  suppositories,  condite  prunes,  turpen- 
tine, clysters,  as  shall  be  shown.  Prosper  Calenus,  lib.  de  atra  Jifo,  commends 
clysters  in  hypochondriacal  mekncholy,  still  to  be  used  as  occasion  serves ;  "^  Peter 
Cnemander  in  a  consultation  of  hia  pro  hgpocondriaco,  will  have  his  patient  continu- 
ally loose,  and  to  that  end  sets  down  there  many  forms  of  potions  and  clysters. 
Mercurialis,  const?,  88.  if  this  benefit  come  not  of  its  own  accord,  prescribes  ™  clys- 
ters in  the  first  place :  so  doth  Montaous,  consil.  24.  corudl  31  et  239.  he  commends 
turpentine  to  that  purpose :  the  same  he  ingeminates,  consil.  230.  for  an  Italian  abbot. 
'Tis  very  good  to  wash  his  hands  and  face  often,  to  shift  his  clothes,  to  have  ftir 
linen  about  him,' to  be  decently  and  comely  attired,  for  sordes  vUiant,  nastiness  de- 
files  and  dejects  any  man  that  is  so  voluntarily,  or  compelled  by  want,  it  dulleth  the 
spirits. 

Baths  are  either  artificial  or  natural,  both  have  their  special  uses  in  this  malady, 
and  as  "Alexander  supposeth,  Uh.  1.  cap.  16.  yield  as  speedy  a  remedy  as  any  other 
physic  wbalaoever.  ^tius  would  have  them  daily  used,  assidua  balnea,  Tetra.  2. 
sect.  2.  c.  9.  Galen  cracks  how  many  several  cures  he  hath  performed  in  this  kind 
by  use  of  baths  alone,  and  Rufus  pills,  moistening  them  which  are  otherwise  dry. 
Rhasis  makes  it  a  principal  cure,  Tol-a  cura  sit  in  httmectando,  to  bathe  and  after- 
wards anoint  with  oil.  Jason  Pratensis,  laurentius,  cap.  8.  and  Montanus  set  down 
their  peculiar  forms  of  artificial  baths.  Crato,  consil.  17.  lib.  2.  commends  mallows, 
camomile,  violets,  borage  to  be  boiled  in  it,  and  sometimes  fair  water  alone,  and  in 
his  following  counsel,  Balnema  aqua  dulcis  solum  si2pissime  profuisse  compcrtum 
habemus.  So  doth  E^lchsi^ls,  lib.  1.  cap.  33.  Frisimelica,  2.  consil.  43.  in  Trincavelius. 
Some  beside  herbs  prescribe  a  ram's  head  and  other  things  to  be  boiled.  ^  Fernelius, 
consil.  44,  will  have  them  used  ten  or  twelve  days  together;  to  which  he  must  enter 
fasting,  and  so  continue  in  a  temperate  heat,  and  after  that  frictions  all  over  the  body. 
Leliua  .^ubinus,  consil.  142.  and  Christoph.  ^■erus,  in  a  consultation  of  his,  hold 
once  or  twice  a  week  sufficient  to  bathe,  the  ■"  "  water  to  be  warm,  not  hot,  for  fear 
of  sweating."  Felix  Plater,  observ.  lib.  1.  for  a  melancholy  lawyer,  ""will  have 
lotions  of  the  head  stiD  joined  to  these  baths,  with  a  ley  wherein  capital  herbs  have 
been  boiled."  ''^  Laurentius  speaks  of  baths  of  n  Ik  vh  c!  I  fi  d  approved  bj  n  a  y 
others.  And  still  after  bath,  the  body  to  be  ano  nte  i  tl  o  1  of  b  tec  aim  ds  of 
violets,  new  or  fresh  butter,  '"capon's  grease  espeeally  the  backbone  a  d  tl  en 
lotions  of  the  head,  embrocations,  he.  These  k  nds  of  batl  s  1  ave  been  m  fo  -n  er 
times  much  frequented,  and  diversely  varied,  a  d  are  st  II  n  ge  eral  use  those 
eastern  countries.    The  Romans  had  their  publ  c  batl  s  verj  sun  pt  oua  and  st  pend, 
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as  those  of  Antoninus'  and  Dioclesian.  Plin.  36.  saith  there  were  an  infinile  number 
of  them  in  Rome,  and  mightily  frequented ;  some  bathed  seven  times  a  day,  as  Com- 
modus  the  emperor  is  reported  to  have  done ;  usually  twice  a  day,  and  they  were 
after  anointed  with  most  costly  ointments  :  rich  women  bathed  themselves  in  milk, 
some  in  the  milk  of  five  hundred  she-asses  at  once :  we  have  many  ruins  of  such 
batlis  found  in  this  island,  amongst  those  parietines  and  rubbish  of  old  Eoman  towns. 
Lipsiiis,  de  mag.  Urb.  Rom.  I.  3,  c.  8,  Rosinus,  Scot  of  Antwerp,  and  other  antiquaries, 
tell  strange  stories  of  their  badis.  Gillius,  l.  4.  cap.  uU.  Topogr.  Constant,  reckons 
up  155  public  '^ baths  in  Constantinople,  of  ftur  building;  they  are  still  "frequented 
in  that  city  by  the  Turks  of  all  sorts,  men  and  women,  and  all  over  Greece,  and 
Ihose  hot  countries ;  to  absterge  belike  that  fulsomeness  of  sweat,  to  which  they  are 
there  subject.  "Busbequius,  in  his  episUes,  is  very  copious  in  describing  the  manner 
of  them,  how  their  women  go  covered,  a  maid  following  with  a  box  of  ointment  to 
rub  them.  The  richer  sort  have  private  baths  in  their  houses;  the  poorer  go  to  the 
common,  and  are  generaUy  so  curious  in  this  behalf,  that  they  will  not  eat  nor  drink 
until  they  have  bathed,  before  and  after  meals  some,  ^"and  will  not  make  water 
(but  they  will  wash  their  hands)  or  go  to  stool,"  Leo  Afer.  I.  3.  makes  mention  of 
one  hundred  several  baths  at  Fez  in  Africa,  most  sumptuous,  and  such  as  have  great 
revenues  belonging  to  them.  Buxtonf.  cap.  14,  Synagog.  Jud.  speaks  of  many  cere- 
monies amongst  the  Jews  in  ^is  kind ;  they  are  very  superstitious  in  their  baths, 
especially  women. 

Natural  baths  are  praised  by  some,  discommended  by  others ;  but  it  is  in  a  divers 
respect.  ''  Marcus,  de  Oddis  in  Hip.  affect,  consulted  about  baths,  condemns  them 
for  the  heat  of  the  liver,  because  they  dry  too  fast;  and  yet  by  and  by,  '"in  another 
counsel  for  the  same  disease,  he  approves  them  because  they  cleanse  by  reason  of 
.  the  sulphur,  and  would  have  &eiT  water  to  be  drunk.  Areteus,  c.  7.  commends  alum 
baths  above  the  rest;  and  ^Meccutialis,  consil.88.  those  of  Lucca  in  that  hypochon- 
driacal passion.  "  He  would  have  his  patient  tarry  there  fifteen  days  together,  and 
drink  the  water  of  them,  and  to  be  bucketed,  or  have  the  water  poured  on  his  head. 
John  Eaptisla,  Sylvaticus  cotU.  64.  commends  all  the  baths  in  Italy,  and  drinking  of 
their  water,  whether  they  be  iron,  alum,  sulphur;  so  doth  "* Hercules  de  Saxonia. 
But  in  that  they  cause  sweat  and  dry  so  much,  he  confines  himself  to  hypochon- 
driacal melancholy  alone,  excepting  that  of  the  head  and  the  other.  Trincavelius, 
consil.  14.  Uh.  1.  refers  those  ^Porreclan  baths  before  the  rest,  because  of  the  mix- 
ture of  brass,  iron,  alum,  and  const/.  35.  I.  3.  for  a  melancholy  lawyer,  and  consil.  36. 
in  that  hypochondriacal  passion,  the  ^bsths  of  Aquaria,  and  36.  consil.  the  drinking 
of  them.  Frisimelica,  consulted  amongst  the  rest  in  Trincavelius,  consil.  42.  lib.  2. 
prefers  the  waters  of  "Apona  before  ail  artificial  baths  whatsoever  in  this  disease,  and 
would  have  one  nine  years  affected  witli  hypochondriacal  passions  fly  to  them  as  to 
a  "holy  anchor.  Of  thesame  mind  is  Trincavelius  himself  there,  and  yet  both  pnt 
a  hot  liver  in  the  same  party  for  a  cause,  and  send  him  to  the  waters  of  St.  Helen, 
which  are  much  hotter.  Montaniis,  consil.  230.  magnifies  the  ^Chalderinian  baths, 
and  consil  337.  ei  339.  he  exhorteth  to  the  same,  but  with  this  caution,  *""  that  the 
liver  be  outwardly  anointed  with  some  coolers  that  it  be  not  overheated."  But  these 
baths  must  be  warily  frequented  by  melancholy  persons,  or  if  used,  to  such  as  are 
very  cold  of  themselves,  for  as  Gabelius  concludes  of  all  Dutch  baths,  and  especially 
of  those  of  Baden,  "  they  are  good  for  all  cold  diseases,  ^'naught  for  choleric,  hot 
and  dry,  and  all  infirmities  proceeding  of  choler,  inflammations  of  the  spleen  and 
liver."  Our  English  baths,  as  they  are  hot,  ranst  needs  incur  the  same  censure ;  but 
D.  Turner  of  old,  and  D.  Jones  have  written  at  large  of  them.  Of  cold  baths  I  find 
little  or  no  mention  in  any  physician,  some  speak  against  them ;  ™  Cardan  alone  out 
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of  Agathiaus  "  commends  bathing  in  fresh  rivers,  and  cold  waters,  and  adviseth  all 
such  as  mean  to  live  long  to  use  il,  for  it  agrees  with  all  ages  and  complexions,  and 
is  most  profitable  for  hot  temperatures."  As  for  sweating,  urine,  blood-lettmg  by 
htemrods,  or  otherwise,  I  sliall  elsewhere  more  opportunely  speak  of  them. 

Immoderate  Venus  in  excess,  as  it  is  a  cause,  or  in  defect;  so  moderately  used  to 
3  parties  an  only  help,  a  present  remedy.  Peter  Forestus  calls  it  aptissinmia 
:dmm,  a  most  apposite  remedy,  ''"  remitting  anger,  and  reason,  that  was  other- 
wise bound."  Avicenna  Fen.  3.  30.  Oribasius  med.  collect  lib.  6.  cap.  37.  contend 
out  of  Rufiiis  and  others,  °*"  that  many  madmenj  melancholy,  and  labourmg  of  the 
falling  sickness,  have  been  cured  by  this  alone."  Monlaltua  cap.  37.  de  melon.  Will 
have  it  drive  away  sorrow,  and  all  illusions  of  the  brain,  to  purge  the  heart  and  braiA 
from  ill  smokes  and  vapours  that  offend  them;  ^'"and  if  it  be  omitted,"  as  Valescus 
supposeth,  "  it  makes  the  mind  sad,  the  body  dull  and  heavy."  Many  other  incon- 
veniences are  reckoned  up  by  Mercatus,  and  by  Bodericus  A  Castro,  in  their  tracts 
de  melancholiA  virgivunt  et  monialiwm;  oh  seminis  retentionem.  smviuTii  stBpi  momales 
el  virgines,  but  as  Platerus  adds,  si  nahanl  sanantnr,  they  rave  single,  and  pine  away, 
much  discontent,  but  marriage  mends  all.  Marcellus Donatus  lih.2.  med.Msl. cap.  1. 
tells  a  story  to  confirm  this  out  of  Alexander  Benedictus,  of  a  maid  that  was  mad, 
ob  menses  inhihltos,  cum  in  qffieinam,  meritoriam  incidisset,  A  guindecem  viris  eadent  , 
node  compressa,  ntensmm  largo  profiuvio,  quod  plurihus  annis  ante  constiferat,  non 
vne  magna  pudore  ma/ne  menti  reslUuta  discessit.  But  this  must  be  warily  under- 
stood, for  as  Arnoldus  objects,  lib.  1.  breviar.  18.  cap.  Quid  coitus  ad  ntelancholicum 
succum  '  What  aflinity  have  these  two  ?  °° "  except  it  be  manifest  that  superabun- 
dance of  seed,  or  fulness  of  blood  be  a  cause,  or  that  love,  or  an  extraordinary  desire 
of  \  enus,  have  gone  before,"  or  that  as  Lod.  Mercatus  excepts,  they  be  very  flatuous, 
and  have  been  otherwise  accustomed  unto  it.  Montaltus  cap.  27.  will  not  allow  of 
moderate  Venus  to  such  as  have  the  gout,  palsy,  epilepsy,  melancholy,  except  they 
be  very  lusty,  and  full  of  blood.  "  Lodovicus  Antoiiius  lih.  med.  miscel.  in  his  chapter 
of  Venus,  forbids  it  utterly  to  all  wrestlers,  ditchers,  labouring  men,  &c.  ^Ficintts 
and  '^Marsilius  Cognatus  puis  Venus  one  of  the  five  mortal  enemies  of  a  student: 
"  it  consumes  the  spirits,  aJid  weakeneth  the  brain."  Halyabbas  the  Arabian,  5.  Theor. 
cap.  30.  and  Jason  Pratensis  make  it  the  fountain  of  most  diseases,  """but  most  per- 
nicious to  them  who  are  cold  and  dry:"  a  melancholy  man  must  not  meddle  with  it, 
but  in  some  cases.  Plutarch  in  his  book  de  san.  tuend.  accounts  of  it  as  one  of  the 
three  principal  signs  and  preservers  of  health,  temperance  in  this  kind ;  ' "  to  rise 
with  an  appetite,  to  be  ready  to  work,  and  abstain  from  venery,"  iria  saluierrima, 
are  three  most  healthful  things.  We  see  their  opposites  how  pernicious  they  are  to 
mankind,  as  to  all  otiier  creatures  they  bring  death,  and  many  feral  diseases :  Immo- 
dicis  hrevis  est  tefas  et  rara  senectus.  Aristotle  gives  instance  in  sparrows,  which  are 
parum  vivaces  ob  salaeitaiem,  "°  short  lived  because  of  their  salacity,  which  is  very 
frequent,  as  Scoppitta  in  Priapiis  will  better  inform  you.  The  extremes  being  both 
bad, '  the  medium  is  to  be  kept,  which  cannot  easily  be  determined.  Some  are  better 
able  to  sustain,  such  as  are  hot  and  moist,  phlegmatic,  as  Hippocmtes  insinuatetli, 
some  strong  and  lusty,  well  fed  like  *  Hercules,  'Proeulus  the  emperor,  lusty  Lau- 
rence, ^prostibtilumfaimince  Messalina  the  empress,  that  by  philters,  and  such  kind 
of  lascivious  meats,  use  all  means  to  'enable  Uiemselves  :  and  brag. of  it  in  the  end, 
confodi  multas  mm,  occidi  veto  paucas  per  venlrem  vidisli,  as  that  Spanish  *  Celee- 
tma  merrily  said :  others  impotent,  of  a  cold  and  dry  constitution,  cannot  sustain 
those  gymnics  without  great  hurt  done  to  their  own  bodies,  of  which  number  (though 
they  be  very  prone  to  iQ  are  melancholy  men  for  the  most  part. 
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Mr  rectified.     WUh  a  digression  of  the  Air. 

As  a  iong-winged  hawk,  when  he  is  first  whistled  off  the  fist,  mounts  alofl,  and 
for  his  pleaswre  i'etcheth  many  a  cucuit  in  the  air,  still  soaring  higher  and  hig-her, 
till  he  be  come  to  his  full  pitch,  and  in  the  end  when  the  game  is  sprung,  comas 
down  amain,  and  stoops  upon  a  sudden :  so  wiJI  I,  having  now  come  at  last  into 
these  ample  fields  of  mt,  wherein  I  may  freely  expatiate  and  exercise  myself  for  my 
recreation,  awhile  rove,  wander  round  about  the  world,  mount  aloft  to  those  ethereal 
orbs  and  celestial  spheres,  and  so  descend  to  my  former  elements  again.  In  which 
progress  I  will  first  see  whether  that  relation  of  the  friar  of  °  Oxford  be  true,  con- 
cernifig  those  northern  parts  under  the  Pole  {if  I  meet  oUter  with  the  wandering 
Jew,  Ehas  Artifex,  or  Lucian's  Icaromenippus,  they  shall  be  my  guides)  whether 
diere  be  such  ,4.  .Euripes,  and  a  great  rock  of  loadstones,  which  may  cause  the 
needle  in  the  compass  still  to  bend  that  way,  and  what  should  be  the  true  cause  of 
ihe  vaiiation  of  the  compass,  '"is  it  a  magnetical  rock,  or  the  pole-star,  as  Cardan 
will;  or  some  otlierstarinthebear,  asMarsiliusFicinus;  or  a  magnetical  meridian, as 
Maurolicus;  Vel  situs invenS  terra,  as  Agiicoh;  or  the  nearness  of  thenest continent, 
as  Cabeus  will ;  or  some  other  cause,  as  Scaliger,  Cortesius,  Conimbricenses,  Peregri- 
nus  contend;  why  at  llie  Azorfis  it  looks  directly  north,  otherwise  not?  In  the 
Mediterranean  or  Levant  (as  some  observe)  it  varies  7.  grad.  by  and  by  12.  and  then 
33.  In  the  Baltic  Seas,  near  Rasceburg  in  Finland,  the  needle  runs  round,  if  any 
?hips  come  that  way,  thougli  "  Martin  Eidley  write  otherwise,  that  the  needle  near 
the  Pole  will  hardly  be  forced  from  his  direction,  'Tis  fit  to  be  inquired  whether 
certain  rules  may  be  made  of  it,  as  1 1.  grad.  Land,  variat.  alibi  36.  &c.  and  that 
which  is  more  prodigious,  the  variation  varies  in  the  same  place,  now  taken  accu- 
rately, 'tis  so  much  afler  a  few  years  quite  altered  from  tliat  it  was :  til!  we  have 
better  intelligence,  let  our  Dr.  Gilbert,  and  Nicholas  "  Cabeus  the  Jesuit,  that  have 
both  written  great  volumes  of  this  subject,  satisfy  these  inquisitors.  Whether  the 
sea  be  open  and  navigable  by  the  Pole  arctic,  and  which  is  the  likeliest  way,  that  of 
Bartison  the  HoUaadev,  under  the  Pole  itself,  which  for  some  reasons  I  hold  best ; 
or  by  Fretum  Davis,  or  Nova  Zembla.  Whether  "Hudson's  discovery  be  true  of  a 
new  found  ocean,  any  likelihood  of  Button's  Bay  in  50.  d^eea,  llubberd's  Hope  in 
60.  that  of  at  ultra  near  Sir  Thomas  Roe's  welcome  in  Northwest  Fox,  being  that 
the  sea  ebbs  and  flows  constantly  there  15.  foot  in  12.  hours,  as  our  "new  cards 
inform  us  tliat  California  is  not  a  cape,  but  an  island,  and  the  west  winds  make  the 
neap  tides  equal  to  the  spring,  or  that  there  be  any  probability  to  pass  by  tile  straits 
of  Anian  to  China,  by  the  promontory  of  Tabin.  If  there  be,  I  shall  soon  perceive 
whcdier  '^  Marcus  Folus  the  Venetian's  narration  be  true  or  false,  of  that  great  city 
of  Qiiiasay  and  Cambalu;  whether  there  be  any  such  places,  or  that  as  '^Matth, 
Riccius  the  Jesuit  hath  written,  China  and  Cataia  be  all  one,  the  great  Cham  of  Tar- 
taiy  and  the  king  of  China  be  the  same ;  Xuntain  and  Quinsay,  and  the  city  of 
Cambalu  be  that  new  Peking,  or  such  a  wall  400  leagues  long  to  part  China  from 
Tartary :  whether  "  Presbyter  John  be  in  Asia  or  Africa ;  M.  Polus  Venetua  puts  him 
in  Asia,  ''the  most  received  opinion  is,  that  he  is  emperor  of  the  Abyssines,  which 
of  old  was  Ethiopia,  now  Nubia,  under  the  equator  in  Africa.  Whether  "Guinea 
be  an  island  or  part  of  the  continent,  or  that  hungry  '"  Spaniard's  discovery  of  Terra 
Australis  Incognita,  or  Magellardca,  be  as  true  as  that  of  Mercurius  Britannius,  or 
his  of  Utopia,  or  his  of  hueima.  And  yet  in  likelihood  it  may  be  so,  for  without 
all  question  it  being  extended  from  the  tropic  of  Capricorn  to  the  circle  Antarctic, 
and  lying  as  it  doth  in  the  temperate  zone,  cannot  choose  but  yield  in  time  some 
flourishing  kingdoms  to  succeeding  ages,  as  America  did  unto  the  Spaniards.  Shouten 
and  Le  Meir  have  done  well  in  the  discovery  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  in  finding 
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Digression  of  Mr. 
o  Mare  pacificum:  methinks  si 


e  convenient  passage  to  Mare  pacificum:  methinks  some  of  our  modern  aigo- 
i  should  prosecute  ihe  rest.  As  I  go  by  Madagascar,  I  would  see  that  great 
"  ruck,  thai  can  carry  a  man  and  horse  or  an  elephant,  with  thai  Arabian  phcenix 
described  by  "Adricornius;  see  the  pelicans  of  Egypt,  those  Scythian  gryphes  in 
Asia:  and  afterwards  in  Africa  examine  the  fountains  of  Nilns,  whether  Hero- 
dotus, ^Seneca,  Plia.  lib.  5.  cap.  9.  Strabo.  lib.  5.  give  a  true  cause  of  his 
annual  flowing,  ^Pagaphetla  discourse  riglitly  of  it,  or  of  Niger  and  Senegal; 
examine  Cardan,  ^Scaliger's  reasons,  and  ihe  rest.  Is  it  from  tliose  Etesian 
winds,  or  melting  of  snow  in  the  mountains  under  tlie  equator  (for  Jordan 
yearly  overflows  when  the  snow  melts  in  Mount  Libanus),  or  from  those  great 
dropping  perpetual  showera  which  are  so  frequent  to  the  inhabitants  within  the 
li'opics,  when  the  sun  is  vertical,  and  cause  such  vast  iaundations  in  Senegal,  Marag-  . 
nan,  Oronoco  and  the  rest  of  those  great  rivers  ill  Zona  Torrida,  which  have  all 
commonly  the  same  passions  at  set  times :  and  by  good  husbandry  and  policy  here- 
after no  doubt  may  come  to  be  as  populous,  as  well  tilled,  as  fruitful,  as  Egypt  itself 
or  Cauehinthina  ?  1  would  observe  all  those  motions  of  the  sea,  and  from  what 
cause  they  proceed,  from  the  moon  (as  the  vulgar  hold)  or  eai'th's  motion,  which 
Galileus,  in  the  fourth  dialogue  of  his  system  of  the  world,  so  eagerly  proves,  and 
firmly  demonstrates ;  or  winds,  as  ^  some  will.  Why  in  that  quiet  ocean  of  Zur,  in 
marl  pacijico,  it  is  scarce  perceived,  in  our  British  seas  most  violent,  in'the  Mediter- 
ranean and  Red  Sea  so  vehement,  irregular,  and  divorae  ?  Why  the  current  in  that 
Atlantic  Ocean  should  still  be  in  some  places  from,  in  some  again  towards  the  north, 
and  why  they  come  sooner  than  go  f  and  so  from  Moabar  to  Madagascar  in  that 
Indian  Ocean,  the  merchants  come  in  three  weeks,  as  ^'Scaliger  diacusseth,  Ihey 
return  scarce  in  three  months,  with  the  same  or  like  winds  r  the  continual  current  is 
from  east  to  west.  Whether  Mount  Alhos,  Pelion,  Olympus,  Ossa,  Caucasus,  Atlas, 
be  so  high  as  Pliny,  Solinus,  Mela  relate,  above  clouds,  meteors,  uii  nee  OMrm  nee 
verdl  spirant,  (insomuch  that  they  that  ascend  die  suddenly  very  often,  the  air  is  so 
subtile,)  1250  paces  high,  according  to  that  measure  of  Dicearchus,  or  78  miles  per- 
pendicularly high,  as  Jacobus  Mazonius,  sec.  B.  et  i.  expounding  that  place  of  Aris- 
totle about  Caucasus ;  and  as  ^'  Blancanus  the  Jesuit  contends  out  of  Clavius  and 
Nonius  demonstrations  de  Crepuseulis:  or  rather  32  stadiums,  as  the  most  received 
opinion  is;  or  4  miles,  which  the  height  of  no  mountain  doth  perpendicularly 
exceed,  and  is  equal  to  the  greatest  depths  of  the  sea,  which  is,  as  Scaliger  holds, 
1580  paces,  Exer.  38,  others  100  paces.  I  would  see  Uiose  inner  parts  of  America, 
whether  there  be  any  such  great  city  of  Manoa,  or  Eldorado,  in  that  golden  empire, 
where  the  highways  are  as  much  beaten  (one  reports)  as  between  Madrid  and  Vala- 
dolid  in  Spain;  or  any  such  Amazons  as  he  relates,  or  gigantic  Patagones  m  Chica; 
with  that  miraculous  mountain  ^Tbouyapab  in  the  Northern  Brasil,  cujus  jugam 
stemllur  in  am<Bnissimam  planitiem,  Sic.  or  tliat  of  Paidacacca  so  high  elevated  in 
Peru.  '"The  peak  of  Teneriffe  how  high  it  is  ?  70  miles,  or  50  as  Patriciua  holds, 
or  9  as  Snellius  demonstrates  in  his  Eratosthenes :  see  that  strange  "  Cirkniekzerksey 
lake  in  Camiola,  whose  waters  gush  so  fast  out  of  the  ground,  that  they  will  over- 
take a  swift  horseman,  and  by  and  by  with  as  incredible  celerity  are  supped  up  t 
wiiich  Lazius  and  Wernerus  make  an  aimiment  of  the  Argonauts  sailing  under 
ground.  And  that  vast  den  or  hole  called  ^Esmellen  in  Muscovia,  qua  vi^itur  kor- 
riendo  hiatu,  Sfc.  which  if  anything  casually  fall  in,  makes  such  a  roaring  noise,  that 
no  thunder,  or  ordnance,  or  warlike  engine  can  make  the  like ;  such  another  is  GU- 
ber's  Cave  in  Lapland,  witli  many  the  like.  I  would  examine  the  Caspian  Sea,  and 
see  where  and  how  it  exonerates  itself,  after  it  hath  taken  in  Volga,  Jaxares,  Oxus, 
and  those  great  rivers ;  at  the  mouth  of  Oby,  or  where  ?  What  vent  the  Mexican 
lake  hath,  the  Tilicacan  in  Peru,  or  that  circular  pool  in  the  vale  of  Tera^eia,  of  which 
Acosla  I.  3.  c.  16.  hot  in  a  cold  country,  the  spring  of  which  boils  up  in  the  middle 
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twenty  foot  square,  and  hath  no  vent  but  exhalation  :  and  that  of  Mare  w 
Palestine,  of  Thrasymene,  at  Peruzium  in  Italy;  the  Mediterranean  itself.  For  from 
the  ocean,  at  tlie  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  there  is  a  perpetual  current  into  the  Levant,  and 
so  likewise  by  the  Thraciau  Bosphorus  out  of  the  Euxine  or  Black  Sea,  besides  all 
those  great  rivers  of  Nile,  Fo,  Rhone,  &c.  how  is  this  ■water  consunted,  by  the  sun 
or  otherwise  ?  I  would  find  out  with  Trajan  the  fountains  of  Danube,  of  Ganges, 
Oxue,  see  those  Egyptian  pyramids,  Trajan's  bridge.  Grotto  de  Syiilla,  Lucullus's 
fish-ponds,  the  temple  of  Nidrose,  &c.  (And,  if  I  could,  observe  what  becomes  of 
swallows,  storks,  cranes,  cuckoos,  nightingales,  redstarts,  and  many  oilier  kind  of 
singing  birds,  water-fowls,  hawks,  &c.  some  of  them  are  only  seen  in  summer,  some 
in  winter;  some  are  observed  in  the  "snow,  and  at  no  otlier  times,  each  have  their 
seasons.  In  winter  not  a  bird  is  in  Muscovy  to  be  found,  but  at  the  spring  in  aii 
instant  the  woods  and  hedges  are  fiiU  of  them,  saith  '"  Herbastein  r  how  comes  it  to 
pass?  Do  they  sleep  in  winter,  like  Gesner's  Alpine  mice;  or  do  they  lie  hid  (as 
"Olaus  affirms)  "in  the  bottom  of  lakes  and  rivers,  spirilum  continentes?  ofteQ  so 
found  by  fishermen  in  Poland  and  Scandia,  two  togeUier,  moiith  to  mouth,  wing  to 
wing;  and  when  the  spring  comes  they  revive  agaja,  or  if  iJiey  be  brought  into  a 
stove,  or  to  the  fire-side."  Or  do  they  follow  the  sun,  as  Peter  Martyr  legat  Baby- 
lonica  1.  2.  manifestly  convicts,  out  of  his  own  knowledge ;  for  when  he  was  ambas- 
sador in  %ypt,  he  saw  swallows,  Spanish  kites,  ^  and  many  such  other  European 
birds,  in  December  and  January  very  familiarly  flying,  and  in  great  abnndance,  about 
Alexandria,  tcbi  florid<B  tunc  arbores  ac  viridaria.  Or  lie  they  hid  in  caves,  rocks, 
and  hollow  trees,  as  most  think,  in  deep  tui-mines  or  sea-clifia,  as  "'  Mr.  Carew  gives 
out  ?  I  conclude  of  them  ail,  for  my  part,  as  ^'Munster  doth  of  cranes  and  stocks ; 
whence  they  come,  whither  they  go,  incompertum  adlme,  as  yet  we  know  not. '.  We 
"  their  coming  and  going  is  sure 
(      h  h  )   h  k    meet  on  such  a  set  day,  he 
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dan  Hi.  7.  cap.  36.  de  rerum  varieiat,  subscribes ;  "  Vertomannus  wonderful  palm 
that  "fly  in  Hispaniob,  tliat  shines  like  a  torch  in  the  night,  that  one  may  well  see 
to  write ;  those  spherical  stones  in  Cuba  which  nature  hath  so  made,  and  those  like 
birds,  beasts,  fishes,  crowns,  swords,  saws,  pots,  &c  usually  found  in  the  metal  mines 
in  S^ony  about  Mansfield,  and  in  Poland  near  Nokow  and  Pallukie,  as  ^Munster 
and  others  relate.  Many  rare  creatures  and  novelties  each  part  of  the  world  affords : 
amongst  the  rest,  1  would  know  for  a  certain  whether  there  be  any  such  men,  as  Leo 
Suavius,  in  his  comment  on  Paracelsus  de  sanit.  tuend.  and  "  Gaguinus  records  in  his 
description  of  Muscovy,  "  that  in  Lucomoria,  a  province  in  Russia,  lie  fast  asleep  as 
dead  all  winter,  from  the  27  of  November,  like  frogs  and  swallows,  benumbed  with 
cold,  but  about  the  24  of  April  m  the  spring  they  revive  again,  and  go  about  their 
business."  I  would  examine  that  demonstration  of  Alexander  Picolomineus,  whe- 
ther the  earth's  superficies  be  bigger  tlian  the  seas:  or  that  of  Archimedes  be  true, 
■the  superficies  of  all  water  is  even  ?  Search  the  depth,  and  see  that  variety  of  sea- 
monsters  and  fishes,  mermaids,  sea-men,  horses,  &c.  which  it  affords.  Or  whether 
that  be  true  which  Jordanus  Bruniis  scoffi  at,  that  if  God  did  not  detain  it,  the  sea 
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would  overflow  the  earth  by  reason  of  his  higher  site,  and  which  Jose phns  Elar 
the  Jesuit  in  his  interpretation  on  those  malhematical  places  of  Aristotle,  foolishly 
fears,  and  in  a  just  tract  proves  by  many  circumstances,  that  in  time  the  sea  will 
waste  away  the  land,  and  all  the  globe  of  the  eartli  shall  be  coTered  with  waters; 
risum  teneatis  amid  ?  what  the  sea  takes  away  in  one  place  it  adds  in  another. 
JVIethinks  he  might  rather  suspect  the  sea  should  in  time  be  filled  by  land,  trees  grow 
up,  carcasses,  8ui.  that  all-devouring  fire,  omnia  devorans  ei  consumens,  will  sooner 
cover  and  dry  up  the  vast  ocean  with  sand  and  ashes.  I  would  examine  the  true 
seat  of  that  terrestrial  *  paradise,  and  where  Ophir  was  whence  Solomon  did  fetch 
his  gold  :  from  Peruana,  which  some  siqjpose,  or  that  Aurea  Chersonesus,  as  Domi- 
nicus  Niger,  Arias  Montanus,  Goropius,  and  othei's  will.  I  would  censure  all  Pliny's, 
Solinus',  Strabo's,  Sir  John  Mandeville's,  Olaua  Magnus',  Marcus  Polus'  lies,  correct 
those  errors  in  navigation,  reform  cosmographical  cnarts,  and  rectify  longitudes,  if  it 
were  possible ;  not  by  the  compass,  as  some  dream,  with  Mark  Riiey  in  his  treatise 
of  magnetical  bodies,  cap.  43.  for  as  Cabeus  Tna^net  pJalos.  Hi.  3.  cap.  4.  ftiUy 
resolves,  there  is  no  hope  thence,  yet  I  would  observe  some  better  means  to  find 
them  out. 

I  irould  have  a  convenient  place  to  go  down  with  Oipheus,  Ulysses,  Hercules, 
**  Lucian's  Menippus,  at  St.  Patrick's  purgatory,  at  Trophonius'  den,  Hecla  in  Iceland, 
jEtna  in  Sicily,  to  descend  and  see  what  is  done  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth :  do  stones 
and  metals  grow  there  still  f  how  come  fir  trees  to  be  ■"  digged  out  from  tops  of  hjlls,^ 
as  in  our  mosses,  and  marshes  all  over  Europe  P  How  come  they  to  dig  up  fish 
bones,  shells,  beams,  ironworks,  many  fathoms  under  ground,  and  anchors  in  moun- 
tains far  remote  from  all  seas  ?  *'Anno  1460  at  Bern  in  Switzerland  50  fathom  deep 
a  ship  was  digged  out  of  a  mountain,  where  they  got  metal  ore,  in  which  were  48 
carcasses  of  men,  with  other  merchandise.  That  such  things  are  ordinarily  found 
in  tops  of  hills,  Aristotle  insinuates  in  his  meteors,  "Pomponius  Mela  in  his  first 
book,  c.  de  JVumidia,  and  familiarly  in  the  Alps,  saith  ""Blaticamis  the  Jesuit,  the  like 
is  to  be  seen :  came  this  from  earthquakes,  or  from  Noah's  flood,  as  Christians  sup- 
pose, or  is  there  a  vicissitude  of  sea  and  land,  as  Anaximenes  held  of  old,  the  moun- 
tains of  Thessaly  would  become  seas,  and  seas  again  mountains  ?  The  whole  world 
belike  should  be  new  moulded,  when  it  seemed  good  to  those  all-commanding 
powers,  and  turned  inside  out,  as  we  do  haycocks  in  harvest,  top  to  bottom,  or  bot- 
tom to  top ;  or  as  we  turn  apples  to  the  fire,  move  the  world  upon  his  centre ;  tha*t 
which  is  under  the  poles  now,  should  be  translated  to  the  equinoctial,  and  that  which 
is  under  the  torrid  zone  to  the  circle  arctic  and  antarctic  anotlier  while,  and  so  be 
reciprocally  warmed  by  the  sun :  or  if  the  worlds  be  infinite,  and  every  fixed  star  a 
sun,  with  his  compassing  planets  (as  Brunus  and  Campanella  conclude)  cast  three  or 
four  worlds  into  one ;  or  else  of  one  world  make  three  or  four  new,  as  it  shall  seem 
to  them  best.  To  proceed,  if  the  earth  be  21,500  miles  in  "  compass,  its  diameter 
is  7,000  from  us  to  our  fmtipodes,  and  what  shall  be  comprehended  in  aE  that  space  ? 
What  is  the  centre  of  the  earth .'  is  it  pure  element  only,  as  Aristotle  decrees,  inha- 
bited (as  ''Paracelsus  thinks)  with  creatures,  whose  chaos  is  the  earth:  or  with 
fairies,  as  the  woods  and  waters  (according  to  him)  are  with  nymphs,  or  as  the  air 
with  spirits?  Dionisiodoru3,a  mathematician  in  ^' Pliny,  that  sent  a  letter,  aii  superos 
after  he  was  dead,  from  the  centre  of  the  earth,  to  signify  what  distance  the  same 
centre  was  from  the  superficies  of  the  same,  viz.  43,000  stadiums,  might  have  done 
well  to  have  satisfied  all  these  doubts.  Or  is  it  the  place  of  hell,  as  Virgil  in  his 
iEnides,  Plato,  Lucian,  Dante,  and  others  poetically  describe  it,  and  as  many  of  our 
divines  think  .*  In  good  earnest,  Anthony  Busca,  one  of  the  society  of  that  Ambro- 
sian  College,  in  Milan,  in  his  great  volume  de  Inferno,  lib.  1.  cap.  47.  is  stifi"  in  this 
tenet,  'tis  a  corporeal  fire  tow,  cap.  5. 1. 8,  as  he  there  disputes.  ,"  Whatsoever  philo- 
sophers write  (saith  "Surins)  there  be  certain  mouths  of  hell,  and  places  appointed 
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for  ihe  punishinent  of  men's  souls,  as  at  Hecla  in  Iceland,  where  the  ghosts  of  dead 
men  are  familiarly  seen,  and  sometimes  talk  with  the  living :  God  would  have  such 
visible  places,  diat  mortal  men  might  be  certainly  informed,  tliat  there  be  such  pun- 
ishments after  death,  and  learn  hence  to  fear  God."  KranKJus  Dan.  hist.  lib.  2.  cap. 
34.  subscribes  to  this  opinion  of  Surius,  so  doth  Colerus  cap.  13.  lib.  de  immortal 
animce  (out  of  the  authority  belike  of  St.  Gregory,  Durand,  and  the  rest  of  tlie  school- 
men, who  derive  as  much  fi'om  ^tna  in  Sicily,  Lipari,  Hiera,  and  those  sulphureous 
vulcaniau  islands)  making  Terra  del  Fuego,  and  those  frequent  volcanoes  in  Ame- 
rica, of  which  Acosla  lib.  3.  cap.  24.  that  fearful  mount  Hecklebirg  in  Norway,  an 
especial  argument  to  prove  it,  °^"where  lamentable  screeclies  and  bowlings  are  con- 
tinually heard,  which  strike  a  terror  to  the  auditors ;  fiery  chariots  are  commonly 
,  seen  to  bring  in  the  souls  of  men  in  the  likeness  of  crows,  and  devils  ordinarily  go 
la  and  out."  Such  another  proof  is  that  place  near  the  Pyramids  in  Egypt,  by  Cbiro. 
as  well  io  confirm  this  as  the  resurrection,  mentioned  by  °°  Kommannus  mirac.  mart, 
lib.  I.  cap.  38.  Camerarius  oper.  sue.  cap.  37.  Bredeubachius  pereg.  ler.  sanct.  and 
some  others,  "where  once  a  year  dead  bodies  arise  about  March,  and  walk,  after 
awhile  hide  themselves  again :  thousands  of  people  come  yearly  to  see  them."  But 
these  and  such  like  testimonies  otiiers  reject,  as  fables,  illusions  of  spirit^  and  they 
will  have  no  sa'ch  local  known  place,  more  than  Styx  or  Phlegethon,  Pinto's  court, 
or  that  poetical  Tnfemus,  where  Homer's  soul  was  seen  hanging  on  a  tree,  &.c,,  to 
which  they  ferried  over  in  Charon's  boat,  or  went  down  at  Hermione  in  Greece,  com- 
pendiaria  ad  Infernos  via.,  which  is  the  shortest  cut,  quia  Tmllum  A  mortuis  naulum 
eo  ■  loci  exposcunt,  (aaith  "  Gerbelius)  and  besides  there  were  no  fees  to  be  paid.  Well 
then,  is  it  heU,  or  pni^tory,  as  Bellarmme :  or  Limbus  palrum,  as  Gallucins  will, 
and  as  Rusca  will  (for  they  have  made  maps  of  it)  "or  Ignatius  parler?  Virgil, 
sometimes  bishop  of  Saltburg  (as  Aveutinus  Anno.  745  relates)  by  Bonifacins  bishop 
of  ttlentz  was  therefore  called  in  question,  because  he  held  antipodes  (which  they 
made  a  doubt  whether  Christ  died  for)  and  so  by  that  means  took  away  the  seat  of 
hell,  or  so  contracted  it,  that  it  could  bear  no  proportion  to  heaven,  and  contradicted 
that  opinion  of  Austin,  Basil,  Lactantius  that  held  the  earth  round  as  a  trencher 
(whom  Acosta  and  common  experience  more  largely  confute)  but  not  as  a  ball ;  and 
Jerusalem  where  Christ  died  the  middle  of  if,  or  Delos,  as  the  fabulous  Greeks 
feigned  :  because  when  Jupiter  let  two  eagles  loose,  to  fly  from  the  world's  ends  east 
and  west,  they  met  at  Delos.  But  that  scruple  of  Bonifecius  is  now  quite  lalten 
away  by  our  latter  divines :  Franciscus  Ribera,  in  cap.  14.  Apocalyps.  will  have  hell 
a  material  and  local  fire  in  the  centre  of  the  earth,  200  Italian  miles  in  diameter,  as 

he  defines  it  out  of  those  words,  Exivit  sanguis  de  terra per  stadia  miUe  sex- 

centa,  ^c.  But  Lessius  lib.  13.  de  moribus  divinis,  cap.  24.  will  have  this  local  hell 
far  less,  one  Dutch  mile  in  diameter,  all  filled  with  fire  and  brimstone :  because,  as 
he  there  demonstrates,  that  space,  cubically  multiplied,  will  make  a  sphere  able  to 
hold  eight  hundred  thousand  millions  of  damned  bodies  (allowing  each  body  six  foot 
square)  which  will  abundantly  suffice ;  Cum  cerium,  sit,  inquil,facl&  subduclione,  non 
jvtwros  ceMies  mille  ndlliones  damnandorum.  But  if  it  be  no  material  fire  (as  Sco- 
Thomas,  Bonaventure,  Soncinas,  Voscius,  and  others  argue)  it  may  be  there  or  else- 
where, as  Keckerman  disputes  St/stem.  Theol.  for  sure  somewhere  it  is,  cerium  est 
alicubi,  etsi  defnitus  circulus  non  assignetur.  I  will  end  the  controversy  in  "Aus- 
tin's words,  "  Better  doubt  of  things  concealed,  than  to  contend  about  uncertainties, 
where  Abraham's  bosom  is,andheU  fire:"  ^Vix  a  mansuetis,dcont£ntiosisminquam 
invenitur;  scarce  the  meek,  the  contentious  shall  never  find.  If  it  be  solid  eartSi. 
'lis  the  fountain  of  metals,  waters,  which  by  his  innate  temper  turns  air  into  water, 
which  springs  up  in  several  chinks,  to  moisten  the  earth's  superficies,  and  that  in  a 
tenfold  proportion  (as  Aristotle  holds)  -or  else  'these  fountains  come  directly  from  the 
sea,  by  secret  x>assages,  and  so  made  fresh  again,  by  running  through  the  bowels 
of  the  earth  and  are  either  thick,  thin,  hot,  cold,  as  the  matter  or  minerals  are  by 
which  they  pass ;  or  as  Peter  Martyr  Ocean.  Deead.  lib.  9.  and  some  others  hold, 

»Ub    in  ^eiBb  ea  ejulantinm  voks  audiuiitiir,  qui  I  Uie  de  onultie,  qiiam  liligarg  in  incsrtia,  ub)  flamma 

••Ex  sepa  chc  a  opparent  menss  HartEo.  el  rureus  sab  «A3  tbiiy  cnme  from  the  sea,  so  they  return  to  the  sea 
terramse  abBCDndLi  I  *c.  "Descripl.  Giwc.  lib.  6.    agaibbyaectet  ramagea.asin  allliteiihoodlheCaspiat. 

dePelop.  tetonclave  Ijnalii.  »Ueliuedubi.  I  Sea  vents  iteeir  into  tbeEuiin«ot  ocean. 
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from  *^  abundance  of  rain  tKat  falls,  or  from  that  ambient  heat  and  cold,  ■^*hi(^h  alters 
that  inward  heat,  and  so  per  coasequens  the  generation  of  waters.  Or  else  it  may  be 
full  of  wind,  or  a  sulphureous  innate  fire,  as  our  meteorologists  inform  us,  which 
sometimes  breaking  out,  cauaetli  those  horrible  earthquakes,  which  are  so  frequent 
in  these  days  in  Japan,  China,  and  oflentiiaes  swallow  up  whole  cities.  Let  Lucian's 
Menipptis  consult  with  or  ask  of  Tii-eaias,  if  you  will  not  believe  philosophers,  he 
shall  clear  all  your  doubts  when  he  makes  a  second  voyage. 

In  the  mean  time  let  us  consider  of  that  which  is  sub  dio,  and  find  out  a  true  cause, 
if  it  be  possible,  of  such  accidents,  meteors,  alterations,  as  happen  above  ground. 
Whence  proceed  that  vai'iety  of  manners,  and  a  distinct  cliaracter  (as  it  were)  to 
several  nations  ?  Some  are  wise,  subtile,  witty ;  others  dull,  sad  and  heavy ;  some 
big,  some  little,  as  TuUy  de  Fato,  Plato  in  Timseo,  Vegetius  and  Bodtne  prove  at 
large,  vtetJiod.  cap.  5.  some  soft,  and  some  hardy,  barbarous,  civil,  black,  dun,  white, 
is  it  from  the  air,  from  the  soil,  influence  of  stars,  or  some  other  secret  cause  ?  Why 
doth  Africa  breed  so  many  venomous  beasts,  Ireland  none  ?  Athens  owls,  Crete 
none?  '^  Why  hath  Daulis  and  Thebes  no  swallows  (so  Pausanius  informeth  us) 
33  well  as  the  rest  of  Greece,  ^  Ithaca  no  harea,  Pontus  asses,  Scythia  swine  ?  whence 
comes  this  variety  of  complexions,  colours,  plants,  birds,  beasts, '^metals,  peculiar 
almost  lo  every  place  ?  Why  so  many  thousand  strange  birds  and  beasts  proper  to 
America  alone,  as  Acosta  demands  lih.  4.  cap.  36.  were  they  created  in  the  six  days, 
or'  ever  in  Noah's  ark  f  if  there,  why  are  they  not  dispersed  and  found  in  other 
countries .'  It  is  a  thing  {saith  he)  hath  long  held  me  in  suspense ;  no  Greek,  Latin, 
Hebrew  ever  heard  of  them  before,  and  yet  as  differing  from  our  European  animals,  ■ 
as  an  egg  and  a  chestnut:  aad  which  is  more,  kine,  horses,  sheep,  &.C.,  till  the 
Spaniards  brought  them,  were  never  heard  of  in  those  parts  ?  How  comes  it  to 
pass,  that  in  the  same  site,  in  one  latitude,  to  such  as  are  Periaci,  there  should  be 
such  difference  of  soil,  complexion,  colour,  metal,  air,  Stc.  The  Spaniards  are 
white,  and  so  are  Italians,  when  as  the  inhabitants  about,  '"Caput  bona:  spei  are 
blackamores,  and  yet  both  alike  distant  from  the  equator :  nay,  they  that  dwell  in  the 
same  parallel  line  with  these  negroes,  as  about  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  are  white 
coloured,  and  yet  some  in  Presbyter  John's  country  in  Ethiopia  are  dun ;  they  in 
ZeiJan  and  Malabar  parallel  with  them  again  black ;  Manamolapa  in  Africa,  and  St. 
Thomas  Isle  are  extreme  hot,  both  imder  the  line,  coal  blade  their  inhabitants, 
whereas  in  Peru  they  are  quite  opposite  in  colour,  very  temperate,  or  rather  cold, 
and  yet  both  alike  elevated.  Moscow  in  53,  degrees  of  latitude  extreme  cold,  as 
those  northern  countries  usually  are,  having  one  perpetual  hard  frost  all  winter  long; 
and  in  52.  deg.  lat.  sometimes  hard  frost  and  snow  all  summer,  as  Button's  Bay,  &c., 
or  by  fits ;  and  yet  ^'  England  near  tlie  same  latitude,  and  Ireland,  very  moist,  warm, 
and  more  temperate  in  winter  than  Spain,  Italy,  or  IVance.  is  it  the  sea  that  causeth 
tliis  difference,  and  the  air  that  comes  from  it ;  Why  then  is  "  Ister  so  cold  near  the 
Euxjne,  Pontus,  Bithynia,  and  all  Thrace;  frigidas  regiones 'M.&^nus  calls  them, 
and  yet  their  latitude  is  but  43.  which  should  be  hot :  "Quevira,  or  Nova  Albion  in 
America,  bordering  on  the  sea,  was  so  cold  in  July,  that  our  ™  Englishmen,  could 
hardly  endure  it.  At  Noremberga  in  45.  lat.  all  the  sea  is  frozen  ice,  and  yet  in  a 
more  southern  latitude  than  ours.  New  England,  and  the  island  of  Cambrial  Col- 
chos,  which  that  noble  gentleman  Mr.  Vaughan,  or  Orpheus  junior,  describes  in  his 
Golden  Fleece,  is  in  the  same  latitude  with  little  Britain  in  France,  and  yet  their 
winter  begins  not  tiU  January,  their  spruig  till  May ;  which  search  he  accounts 
worthy  of  an  astrologer :  is  this  from  the  easterly  winds,  or  melting  of  ice  and  snow 
dissolved  within  the  circle  arctic;  or  that  the  air  beiiig  thick,  is  longer  before  it  be 
warm  by  the  sunbeams,  and  once  healed-  like  an  oven  will  keep  itself  fi-om  cold? 


li  suh  Preahylero'johan.  habitanl  eubfiisti    Danubii.  "ftueYlrB  lat,  ^  'winffilP™. 
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Our  climes  breed  lice,  "Hungaiy  and  Ireland  male  audmnt  in  ihis  kind;  come  to 
the  Azores,  by  a  secret  virtue  of  that  air  Ihey  ai'e  instantly  consumed,  and  all  our 
European  vermin  almost,  saith  Orteiius,  Egypt  is  watered  with  Nilus  not  far  from 
the  sea,  and  yet  there  it  seldom  or  never  rains :  Rhodes,  an  island  of  the  same 
nature,  yields  not  a  cloud,  and  yet  our  islands  ever  dropping  and  inclining  to  rain. 
The  Atlantic  Ocean  is  sliU  subject  to  storms,  but  in  Del  Zur,  or  Mare  pacijico,  sel- 
dom or  never  any.  Is  it  from  tropic  stars,  apertio  portarwn,  in  the  dodecotemories 
or  constellations,  the  moon's  mansions,  such  aspects  of  planets,  such  winds,  or  dis- 
solving air,  or  thick  air,  which  causcth  this  and  the  like  difierences  of  heat  and  cold  ? 
Bodin  relates  of  a  Portugal  ambassador,  tliat  coming  from  '^  Lisbon  to  "  Dantzic  in 
Spruce,  found  greater  heat  there  than  at  any  time  at  home.  Don  Garcia  de  Sylva, 
legate  to  Philip  III.,  king  of  Spain,  residing  at  Ispahan  in  Persia,  1619,  in  his  letter 
to  the  MfU'qness  of  Bedmar,  makes  mention  of  greater  cold  in  Ispahan,  whose  lat.  is 
31.  gr.  than  ever  he  felt  m  Spain,  or  any  part  of  Europe.  The  torrid  zone  was  by 
our  predecessors  held  to  be  uninhabitable,  but  by  our  modern  tiavellera  found  to  be 
most  temperate,  bedewed  with  frequent  rains,  and  moistening  showers,  the  breeze  and 
cooluig  blasts  in  some  parts,  as  "  Acosta  describes,  most  pleasaiit  and  fertile.  Arica 
in  ChiSi  is  by  report  one  of  the  sweetest  places  that  ever  the  sun  shined  on,  Olympus 
terra,  a  heaven  on  earth  :  how  incomparably  do  some  extol  Mexico  in  Nova  His- 
pania,  Peru,  Brazil,  &c.,  in  some  again  hard,  dry,  sandy,  barren,  a  very  desert,  and 
still  in  the  same  latitude.  Many  times  we  find  great  diversity  of  air  in  the  same 
^  country,  by  reason  of  the  site  to  seas,  hills  or  dales,  want  of  water,  nature  of  soil, 
and  the  like :  as  in  Spain  Arragon.  is  aspera  et  sicca,  harsh  and  evil  inhabited ;  Estre- 
madura  is  dry,  sandy,  barren  most  part,  extreme  hot  by  reason  of  his  plmna;  Anda- 
lusia another  paradise;  Valencia  a  most  pleasant  air,  and  continually  green;  so  is  it 
about  ^Granada,  on  the  one  side  fertOe  plains,  on  the  other,  continual  snow  to  be 
seen  all  summer  long  on  the  hill  tops.  That  their  houses  in  the  Alps  are  three  quar- 
ters of  the  year  covered  with  snow,  who  knows  not?  That  Tenerifle  is  so  cold  at 
the  top,  extreme  hot  at  the  bottom  :  Mons  Atlas  in  Africa,  Libanus  in  Palestine,  with 
many  such,  taaios  inter  ardores  jidos  mvihis,  "  Tacitus  calls  them,  and  Radzivilus 
epist.  2.fol.  37.  yields  it  to  be  fer  hotter  there  than  in  any  part  of  Italy;  'tis  true; 
but  they  are  highly  elevated,  near  the  middle  region,  and  therefore  cold,  oh  paucam 
solarium  radioTum  refractionem,  as  Sei-rarius  answers,  com.  in.  3.  cap.  Josua  quasi.  5. 
Ahulensis  qucest.  37.  In  the  heat  of  summer,  in  the  king's  palace  in  Escurial,  the 
air  is  most  temperate,  by  reason  of  a  cold  blast  which  comes  from  the  snowy  moun- 
tains of  Sierra  de  Cadarama  hard  by,  when  as  in  Toledo  it  is  very  hot :  so  in  all 
other  countries.  The  causes  of  these  alterations  are  commonly  by  reason  of  their 
nearness  (I  say)  to  the  middle  region;  but  this  diversity  of  air,  in  places  equally 
situated,  elevated  mid  distant  from  the  pole,  can  hardly  be  satisfied  with  that  diversity 
of  plants,  birds,  beasts,  which  is  so  ^miliar  with  us  :  with  Indians,  everywhere,  the 
sun  is  equally  distant,  the  same  vertical  stars,  the  same  irradiations  of  planets,  as- 
pects like,  the  same  nearness  of  seas,  the  same  super&cies,  the  same  soil,  or  not  much 
different.  Under  the  equator  itself,  amongst  the  Sierras,  Andes,  Lanos,  as  Herrera, 
Laet,  and  '^Acosla  contend,  there  Js  tam  miraMJis  et  iTiopinata  varietas,  such  variety 
of  weather,  ut  meritd  exerceat  ingenia,  that  no  philosophy  can  yet  find  out  the  true 
cause  of  it  When  I  consider  how  temperate  it  is  in  one  place,  saith  ™  Acosla,  with- 
in the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  as  about  Laplata,  and  yet  hard  by  at  Potosi,  in  that  same 
altitude,  mountainous  alike,  extreme  cold;  extreme  hot  in  Brazil,  &c.  Hie  ego, 
saith  Acosta,  philosophiam  Aristotelis  meteorologicam  vehementer  vrisi,  crnn,  ^c, 
when  the  sun  comes  nearest  to  them,  they  have  great  tempests,  storms,  thunder  and 
lightning,  great  store  of  rain,  snow,  and  the  foulest  weather :  when  the  sun  is  ver- 
tical, their  rivers  overflow,  the  morning  fair  and  hot,  noon-day  cold  Mid  moist :  all 
which  is  opposite  to  us.  How  comes  it  to  pasaf  Scsliger  poetices  I.  3.  c.  16.  dis- 
courseth  Uius  of  this  subject.  How  comes,  or  wherefore  is  this  temeraria  siderum 
dupodlio,  this  rash  placing  of  stars,  or  as  Epicurus  will,  fortuita,  or  accidental : 
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Wliy  are  some  big,  some  little,  why  are  they  so  confusedly,  unequally  aitnated  Id 
the  heavens,  and  set  so  much  out  of  order?  In  all  otherthiiigs  nature  is  equal,  pro- 
portionable, and  constant;  thbiehe  justtedimensiones,  et prudens  parlium  JisposiMo, 
as  in  the  febric  of  man,  his  eyes,  ears,  nose,  face,  members  are  correspondent,  cur 
lum  idem  cmh  opere  omnium  pulcherrimof  Why  are  the  lieavens  so  irr^ular,  negue 
paribus  moHbusy  neque  paribus  intervallis,  whence  is  this  difference  ?  Jjiversos  (he 
concludes)  efficere  locontm  Genios,  to  make  diversity  of  countries,  soils,  mamiets, 
customs,  characters,  and  constitutions  among  us,  ul  qucmtum  ■  vicinia  ad  chariiaUm 
addat,  sidera  distrahanl  ad  peraieiem,  and  so  by  this  meaxiBfluviovel  motite  distincti 
sum  dissimiles,  the  same  places  almost  shall  be  distinguished  in  manners.  JBut  this 
reason  is  weak  and  most  insufficieat.  The  fixed  slava  are  removed  since  Ptolemy's 
time  26.  gr.  from  the  first  of  Aries,  and  if  the  earth  be  immovable,  as  their  site  varies, 
so  should  countries  vary,  and  diverse  alterations  would  follow.  But  this  we  per- 
ceive not;  as  in  Tuliy's  time  with  us  in  Britain,  caltim  vimfcedwm,  et  in  quofaciU 
generantur  nubes,  4"^^  'tis  so  still.  Wherefore  Bodine  Tbeat.  vat.  lib.  2.  and  some 
others,  will  have  all  these  alterations  and  effects  immediately  to  proceed  from  those 
genii,  spirits,  angeis,  which  rule  and  domineer  in  several  places ;  they  cause  storms, 
thunder,  lightning,  earthquakes,  ruins,  tempests,  great  winds,  lloods,  &C.,  the  phi- 
losophers of  Conimbra,  will  refer  this  diversity  to  the  influence  of  that  empyrean 
heaven ;  for  some  say  die  eccentricity  of  the  sun  is  come  nearer  to  the  earth  than  in 
Ptolemy's  time,  the  virtue  therefore  of  all  the  vegelals  is  decayed,  '"men  grow  less, 
&C.  There  are  that  observe  new  motions  of  the  heavens,  new  stars,  j?aZan(ia  sidera, 
comets,  clouds,  call  them  what  you  will,  like  those  Medicean,  Burbonian,  Austrian 
planets,  lately  detected,  which  do  not  decay,  but  come  and  go,  rise  higher  and  lower, 
hide  and  show  themselves  amongst  the  fixed  stars,  amongst  the  planets,  above  and 
beneath  the  moon,  at  set  times,  now  nearer,  now  farther  0%  together,  asunder  ;  as 
he  that  plays  upon  a  sackbut  by  pulling  it  up  and  down  alters  his  tones  and  tunes, 
do  they  their  stations  and  places,  though  to  us  undiscemed ;  and  from  those  motions 
proceed  (as  they  conceive)  diverse  alterations.  Clavius  conjectures  otherwise,  but 
they  be  but  conjectures.  About  Damascus  in  Cffili-Syrio  is  a  ^'  Paradise,  by  reason 
of  the  plenty  of  waters,  in  promptu  causa  est,  and  the  deserts  of  Arabia  barren,  be- 
cause of  rocks,  rolling  seas  of  sands,  and  dry  mountains  quod  inaquosa  (saith  Adri- 
comius)  montes  habens  asperos,  saxosos,  pnecipites,  horroris  et  mortis  speciem  pris  se 
fercnieSf  "  uninhabitable  therefore  of  men,  birds,  beasts,  void  of  all  green  trees,  plants, 
and  fruits,  a  vast  rocky  horrid  wilderness,  which  by  no  art  can  be  manured,  'tis  evi- 
dent" Bohemia  is  cold,  for  that  it  lies  all  along  to  the  north.  But  why  should  it 
be  so  hot  in  Egypt,  or  there  never  rain  ?  Why  should  those  ^  etesian  and  north- 
eastern winds  blow  continually  and  constantly  so  long  together,  in  some  places,  at 
set  times,  one  way  still,  in  the  dog-days  only  :  here  perpetual  drought,  there  drop- 
ping showers;  here  foggy  mists,  there  a  pleasant  wr;  here  "'terrible  thunder  and 
lightning  at  such  set  seasons,  here  frozen  seas  all  the  year,  there  open  in  the  same 
latitude,  to  the  rest  no  such  thmg,  nay  quite  opposite  is  to  be  fomid  ?  Sometimes  (as 
in  ^  Peru)  on  the  one  side  of  the  mountains  it  is  hot,  oa  the  other  cold,  here  snow, 
there  wiad,  with  infinite  such.  Fromundus  in  his  Meteors  will  excuse  or  solve  ail 
this  by  the  sun's  motion,  but  when  there  is  such  diversity  to  such  as  Perimci,  or  very 
near.siie,  how  cao  that  position  hold  ! 

(who  can  give  a  reason  of  this  diversity  of  meteors,  that  it  should  rain  **  stones, 
frogs,  mice.  Sua.  Rats,  which  they  call  Lemmer  in  Norway,  and  are  manifestly  ob- 
served (as  ^  Munster  writes)  by  the  inhabitants,  to  descend  and  fall  with  some  fecu- 
leM  showers,  and  like  so  many  locusts,  consmne  all  that  is  green.  Leo  Afer  speaks 
as  much  of  locusts,  about  Fez  in  Earbary  there  be  infinite  swarms  in  their  fields  upon 
a  sudden :  so  at  Arlea  in  France,  1563,  the  like  happened  by  the  same  mischief,  all 
their  grass  and  fniits  were  devoured,  magna  incolarum  admiraiiani  el  conslemalione 
(as  Valeriola  oiser.  med.  Jib.  1.  ohser.  1.  relates)  cmlum  subUd  ohumbraiani,  S^c.  he 
concludes,  "it  could  not  be  from  natural  causes,  they  cannot  imagine  whence  they- 

'  i'Teria  maias  homines  nunc  educat  alque  suailloa.  I  J^'''^  r*'''S''^'fe'uI*'  "^'T'  Imw^uem"'' 
.„..°.''.  \..' .Ji.^..  T.^,i„  ^hr.-^„^  li-»  gt  siirli   n  lirKP.  I  InnixInrMm  omnia  vintQ lilt.  S'ROEl.  Genial.  An  1 
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come,  but  from  heaven.  Are  these  and  such  creatures,  com,  wood,  stones,  worms, 
wool,  hlooil,  Etc.  lifted  iip  into  the  midJle  region  by  the  sunbeams,  as  ''Baracellns 
the  physician  disputes,  and  thence  let  fall  witli  showers,  or  there  engendered  ?  ^  Cor- 
nelius Gemma  is  of  that  opinion,  they  are  there  conceived  by  celestial  influences  : 
others  suppose  they  are  immediately  from  God,  or  prodigies  raised  by  art  and 
illusions  of  spirits,  which  are  princes  of  the  air;  to  whom  Bodin.  lib.  2.  Tkeat. 
JVW.  subscribes.  In  fine,  of  meteors  in  general,  Aristotle's  reasons  are  exploded  by 
Bemardinus  Telesius,  by  Paracelsus  his  principles  confuted,  and  other  causes 
assigned,  sal,  sulphur,  mercury,  in  which  his  disciples  are  so  expert,  that  they  can 
alter  elements,  and  sepai'ate  at  their  pleasure,  make  perpetual  motions,  not  as  Cardan, 
Xasneir,  Peregriniis,  by  some  magnelical  virtue,  but  by  mixture  of  elements ;  imitate 
thunder,  like  Salmoneus,  snow,  Imii,  the  sea's  ebbing  and  flowing,  give  life  to  crea- 
tures (as  they  say}  without  generation,  and  what  not  ?  P.  Nonius  Saluciensts  and 
Kepler  take  upon  tliem  to  demonstrate  that  no  meteors,  clouds,  fogs, "  vapours,  arise 
higher  than  fifty  or  eighty  nules,  and  all  the  rest  to  be  purer  air  or  element  of  fire  : 
which  ^'Cardan,  '"Tycho,  and  °'John  Pena  manifestly  confute  by  refractions,  and 
many  other  arguments,  there  is  no  such  element  of  fire  at  all.  If,as  Tyclio  proves,  the 
moon  be  distant  from  us  fifty  and  sixty  semi-diameters  of  the  earth;  and  as  Peter  No- 
nius will  have  it,  the  air  be  so  angust,  what  proportion  i^  there  betwixt  the  other  three 
elements  and  it  ?  To  what  use  serves  it  ?  Is  it  full  of  spirits  which  inhabit  il,  as 
the  Paracelsians  and  Platbnists  hold,  the  higher  the  more  noble,  "iiill  of  birds,  or  a 
mere  vaeuim,  to  no  purpose  ?  It  is  much  controverted  between  Tycho  Brah^  and 
Christopher  Rotman,  the  landgrave  of  Hesse's  mathematician,  in  their  astronomical 
epistles,  whether  it  be  the  same  Diaphanwn,  clearness,  matter  of  air  and  heavens,  or 
two  distinct  essences  I'  Christopher  Rotman,  John  Pena,  Jordanus  Brunus,  with 
many  other  late  mathematicians,  contend  it  is  the  same  and  one  matter  throughout, 
saving  that  the  higher  still  the  purer  it  is,  and  more  subtile;  as  thoy  find  by  expe- 
rience in  the  top  of  some  hills  in  °* America;  if  a  man  ascend,  he  faints  instantly  for 
want  of  thicker  air  to  refrigerate  the  heart  Acosla,  I.  3.  c.  9.  calls  diia  mountain 
.  Feriacaca  in  Peru;  it  makes  men  cast  and  vomit,  he  saith,  that  climb  it,  as  some 
other  of  those  Andes  do  in  the  deserts  of  Chili  for  five  hundred  miles  together,  and 
for  extremity  of  coid  to  lose  their  fingers  and  toes.  Tycho  will  have  two  distinct 
matters  of  heaven  and  air ;  but  to  say  truth,  with  some  small  qualification,  they  have 
one  and  the  self-same  opinion  about  the  essence  and  matter  of  heavens ;  that  it  is 
not  hard  and  impenetrable,  as  peripatetics  hold,  trEmsparent,  of  a  qvivta  essentia^ 
'"'bnt.that  it  is  penetrable  and  soft  as  the  air  itself  is,  and  that  the  planets  move  in 
it,  as  birds  in  the  air,  fishes  in  the  sea."  This  they  prove  by  motion  of  comets,  and 
otherwise  (though  Claremontius  in  his  Antitycho  stifily  opposes),  which  ai'e  not 
generated,  as  Aristotle  teacheth,  in  the  aerial  region,  of  a  hot  and  dry  exhalation, 
and  so  consumed  :  but  as  Anaxagoras  and  Democritus  held  of  old,  of  a  celestial 
matter:  and  as  "Tycho,  ""Eliseus,  Kffislin,  Thaddens,  Haggesius,  Pena,  Rotman, 
Pracastorius,  demonsti'ate  by  their  progress,  parallaxes,  refractions,  motions  of  the 
planets,  which  interfere  and  cut  orie  another's  orbs,  now  higher,  and  then  lower, 
as  d"  amongst  the  rest,  which  sometimes,  as  ^Kepler  confirms  by  his  own,  and 
Tycho's  accurate  obsenations,  comes  nearer  the  earth  than  the  Q,  and  is  again  eft- 
soons.  aloft  m  Jupiter's  oib ;  and  ™  other  suflieient  reasons,  far  above  the  moon ; 
explodmg  in  the  meantime  that  element  of  fire,  those  fictitious  first  watery  movers, 
those  heavens  I  mean  above  the  firmament,  which  Delrio,  Lodovicus  Imola,  Patri- 
cius,  and  many  of  the  fathers  affirm;  those  monstrous  orbs  of  eccentrics,  and 
EccCnlre  Epicycles  deserentes.  Which  howsoever  Ptolemy,  Alhasen,  Viteliio,  Por- 
bachms,  Magmus,  Clavius,  and  many  of  their  associates,  stifily  maintain  to  be  real 
orbs,  eccentric,  concentric,  circles  jequant,  &.c.  are  absurd  and  ridiculous.     For  who 
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is  so  mad  to  Jhirilt  tliat  there  should  be  so  many  circles,  like  subordinate  wheels  in 
a  clock,  ainmpenetrabie  and  hard,  as  they  feign,  add  ahd  subtract  at  their  pleasure. 
'  Magiaus  rfiakes  eleven  heavens,  subdivided  into  their  orbs  and  circles,  and  all  too 
little  to  serve  those  particular  appearances  Fracastorius,  seventy-two  homocentrics ; 
Tycho  Brahe,  Nicholas  Rameius,IIehseiia  R{Balin,have  peculiar  hypotheses  of  their 
own  inventions ;  and  they  be  but  mventions,  as  most  of  them  acknowledge,  as  we 
admit  of  equators,  tropics,  colures,  circles  arctic  and  antarctic,  for  doctrine's  sake 
(though  Ramus  thinlts  them  aO  unnece&sarj ),  they  will  have  them  supposed  only 
for  method  and  order.  Tycho  hath  teigned  I  know  not  how  many  subdivisions  of 
epicycles  in  epicycles,  &c.,  to  calculate  and  express  fiie  moon's  motion  r  but  when 
all  is  done,  as  a  supposition,  and  no  othevwi'ie ;  not  (as  he  holds)  hard,  impenetra- 
ble, subtile,  transparent,  &,c.,  or  making  music,  as  Pythagoras  maintained  of  old,  and 
Robert  Conslantine  of  late,  but  still,  quiet,  liquid,  open,  &c. 

If  the  heavens  then  be  penetrable,  as  these  men  deliver,  and  no  lets,  it  were  not 
amiss  in  this  aerial  progress,  to  make  wings  and  fly  up,  which  that  Turk  in  Busbe- 
quins  made  his  fellow-citizens  in  Constantinople  believe  he  would  perform :  and 
some  new-fangled  wits,metliinks,  should  some  time  or  other  find  out:  or  if  that  may 
not  be,  yet  with  a  Galileo's  glass,  or  Icaromenippus'  wings  in  Lucian,  command  the 
spheres  and  heavens,  and  see  what  is  done  amongst  them.  Whether  there  be  gene- 
ration and  corruption,  as  some  think,  by  reason  of  etherial  comets,  that  in  Cassiopea, 
1573,  that  in  C^gno,  1600,  that  in  Sagittarius,  1604,  and  many  like,  which  by  no 
means  Jul.  Ceesar  la  Galla,  that  Italian  philosopher,  in  his  physical  disputation  with 
Galileis  de  phenometds  in  orhe  Junw,  cap.  9.  will  admit :  or  that  they  were  created 
ab  initio,  and  show  themselves  at  set  times  ,  and  as  ^HelisEeus  Rtesliii  contends, have 
poles,  axle-trees,  circles  of  their  own,  aud  regular  motions.  For,  won  pereunl,  sed 
mintmntur  et  dispareni,  'Blancanus  holds  they  come  and  go  by  fits,  casting  their 
tails  still  from  the  sun  :  some  of  them,  as  a  burning-glass,  projects  the  sunbeams 
from  it ;  though  not  always  neither :  for  sometimes  a  comet  casta  his  tail  from  Venus, 
as  Tycho  observes.  And  as  *  Helisceus  Rreslin  of  some  others,  from  the  moon,  with 
little  stars  about  them  ad  stuporem  osiTonmrtorum  ;  cum  muliis  aliis  in  cmh  miracw- 
lis,  all  which  argue  with  those  Medicean,  Austrian,  and  Burbonian  stars,  that  the 
heaven  of  the  planets  is  indistinct,  pure,  and  open,  in  which  the  planets  move  certis 
legibus  ac  metis.  Examine  likewise,  .Sn  aslum  sU  cohratum?  Whether  the  stars 
be  of  that  bigness,  distance,  as  astronomers  relate,  so  many  in^mimber,  1036,  or 
1725,  as  J.  Bayerus ;  or  as  some  .Kabbins,  29,000  myriads ;  or  as  Galileo  discovers 
by  his  glasses,  infinite,  and  that  via  laciea,  a  confused  light  of  small  stars,  like  so 
many  nails  in  a  door ;  or  all  in  a  row,  like  those  12,000  isles  of  the  Maldives  in  the 
Indian  ocean  ?  Whether  the  least  visible  star  in  the  eighth  sphere  be  eighteen  limes 
bigger  than  the  earth ;  and  as  Tycho  calculates,  14,000  semi-di^neters  distant  from 
it?  Whether  they  be  thicker  parts  of  the  orba,  as  Aristode  del  vers  or  so  m  ny 
habitable  worlds,  as  Democritus  ?  Whether  they  have  light  of  ll  e  r  o  n  or 
from  the  sun,  or  give  light  round,  as  Palritius  discourselh  ?  Jin  ceq  e  d  stent  & 
centra  mundi?  Whether  light  be  of  their  essence ;  and  that  ligl  be  a  s  h  ance 
or  an  accident  ?  Whether  they  be  hot  by  themselves,  or  by  ace  dent  cause  I  eat  ? 
Whether  there  be  such  a  precession  of  the  equinoxes  as  Copen  cas  1  olds  or 
that  the  eighth  sphere  move  f  An  beni  philosophentur,  R-  Baco  a  d  J  Dee, 
Aphorism,  de  muUipUcatlone  speciemm?  Whether  there  be  any  such  images 
ascending  with  each  degree  of  the  zodiac  in  the  east,  as  Aliacensis  feigns }  An 
aqua  super  ccelnmf  as  Patritius  and  the  schoolmen  will,  a  cryslalline  '  watery  heaven, 
which  is  '  certainly  to  be  understood  of  that  in  the  middle  region  ?  for  otherwise,  if 
at  Noah's  flood  the  water  came  from  thence,  it  must  be  above  a  hundred  years  fiiU- 
ing  down  to  us,  as^some  calculate,  Besides,  An  terra  sit  animataf  which  some  so 
confidently  believe,  with  Orpheus,  Hermes,  Averroes,  from  which  all  other  souls  of 
men,  beasts,  devils,  plants,  fishes,  &c.  are  derived,  and  into  which  again,  after  some 
revolutions,  as  Plato  in  his  Timeus,  Plotinus  in  his  Enneades  more  largely  discuss, 
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they  return  (see  Chalcidius  and  Bennius,  Plato's  commentators),  as  all  philosophical 
matter,  in  materiam  primam.  Keplerus,  Patritus,  and  some  other  Neol^rics,  have  in. 
part  revived  this  opinion.  And  that  every  star  in  heaven  hath  a  soul,  angel  or  intel- 
ligence to  animate  or  move  it,  &c.  Or  to  omit  all  smaller  controversies,  as  matters 
of  less  moment,  and  examine  that  main  paradox,  of  tbe  earth's  motion,  now  so  much 
in  question:  Aristarchus  Samius,  Pythagoias  maintained  it  of  old,  Democritus  and 
many  of  their  scholars,  Didacita  Astunica,  Anthony  Fascarinus,  a  Carmelite,  and  some 
other  commentators,  will  have  Job  to  insinuate  as  much,  cap.  6.  ver.  4.  Qui  com- 
iiwoet  terram  de  loco  sua,  See,  and  that  this  one  place  of  scripture  makes  more  for 
the  earth's  motion  than  all  the  other  prove  against  it ;  whom  Pineda  confutes  most 
contradict.  Howsoever,  it  is  revived  since  by  Copernicus,  not  as  a  truth,  but  a  sup- 
position, as  he  himself  confesseth  in  the  preface  to  pope  Nicholas,  but  now  main- 
tained in  good  eajcest  by  ^  Calcagninus,  Telesius,  Kepler,  Rot  man,  Gilbert,  Digges^ 
Gahleo,  Campanella,  and  especially  by  '"  Lansbergius,  naltimy  rationi,  et  veritaticon- 
senttuteiim,  by  Origanus,  and  some  "  others  of  his  followers.  For  if  the  earth  be 
the  centre  of  the  world,  stand  Biiil,  and  the  heavens  move,  as  the  most  received 
'^  opmion  is,  which  they  call  inordinatam  cceli  dispositionem,  though  stiffly  main- 
tamed  by  Tycho,  Ptolemeus,  and  their  adherents,  tpds  ille  furor?  &c.  what  fury  is 
that,  soitfa  ''Dr.  Gilbert,  satis  animosS,  as  Cabeus  notes,  that  shall  drive  the  heavens 
about  with  such  incomprehensible  celerity  in  twenty-four  hours,  when  as  every  point 
of  the  firmament,  and  in  the  equator,  must  needs  move  (so  "  Claviiis  calculates) 
176,660  in  one  246th  part  of  an  hour,  and  an  arrow  out  of  a  bow  must  go  seven 
times  about  the  earth,  whilst  a  man  can  say  an  Ave  Maria,  if  it  keep  the  same  space, 
or  compass  the  earfli  J884  times  in  an  hour,  which  is  mpra  humanam  cogiiationem, 
beyond  human  conceit :  ocgor  etjactdo,  et  ventos,  cequante  sagitia.  A  man  could  not 
ride  so  much  ground,  going  40  miles  a  day,  in  2904  years,  as  the  firmament  goes  in 
23  hours  :  or  so  much  in  203  years,  as  the  firmament  in  one  minute :  quod  incredi- 
Ule  videtur:  and  the  '^pole-siar,  which  to  our  thinking  scarce  movelh  out  of  has 
place,  goelh  a  bigger  circuit  than  the  sun,  whose  diameter  is  much  larger  than  the 
diameter  of  the  heaven  of  the  sun,  and  20,000  semi-diametera  of  the  earth  from  us, 
with  the  rest  of  the  fixed  stars,  as  Tycho  proves.  To  avoid  therefore  these  impos- 
sibilities, they  ascribe  a  triple  motion  to  the  earth,  the  sun  immovable  in  tlie  centre 
of  the  whole  world,  the  earth  centre  of  the  moon,  alone,  above  y  and  $,  beneath 
h)  %•)  <?!  (or  as  "Origins  and  others  will,  one  single  motion  to  the  earth, still  placed 
in  the  centre  of  the  world,  which  is  more  pi-obable)  a  single  motion  to  the  firma- 
ment, which  moves  in  30  or  26  tliousaad  years;  and  so  the  planets,  SatiTm  in  30 
years  absolves  his  sole  and  proper  motion,  Jupil«r  in  12,  Mars  in  3,  &c.  and  so  solve 
all  appearances  better  than  any  way  whatsoever :  calculate  all  motions,  be  they  in 
longum  or  latum,  direct,  stationary,  retrograde,  ascent  or  descent,  without  epicycles, 
intricate  eccentrics,  &.c,  reclius  commodiusque  per  uwicMm  motum  terra,  saith  Lansber- 
gius,  much  more  certain  than  by  those  Alphonsine,  or  any  such  tables,  which  are 
grounded  from  those  other  suppositions.  And  'tis  true  they  say,  according  to  optic 
principles,  the  visible  appearances  of  the  planets  do  so  indeed  answer  to  their  mag- 
nitudes and  orbs,  and  come  nearest  to  mathematical  observations  and  precedent  cal- 
culations, there  is  no  repugnancy  to  physical  axioms,  because  no  peneti'ation  of  orbs; 
but  then  between  the  sphere  of  Saturn  and  tlie  firmament,  there  is  such  an  incredible 
and  vast  "space  or  distance  (7,000,000  semi-diameters  of  the  earth,  as  Tycho  cal- 
culates) void  of  stars :  and  besides,  they  do  so  enhance  the  bigness  of  the  stars, 
enlarge  their  circuit,  to  solve  those  ordinary  objections  of  parallaxes  and  retrograda- 
tions  of  the  fixed  stars,  that  alteration  of  the  poles,  elevation  in  several  places  or 
latitude  of  cities  here  on  earth  (for,  say  they,  if  a  man's  eye  were  in  the  firmament, 
he  should  not  at  all  discern  lliat  great  anmial  motion  of  the  earth,  but  it  would  still 
appear  punctma  indivisibile,  and  seem  to  be  fixed  in  one  place,  of  the  same  bigness) 
that  it  is  quite  opposite  to  reason,  to  natural  philosophy,  and  all  out  as  absurd  as 
disproportional  (so  some  will)  as  prodigious,  as  that  of  the  sun's  swift  motion  of 
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)  grant  this  their  tenet  of  tlie  earth's  motion  ;  if  the  earth 
move,  It  IS  a  pJanet,  and  shines  to  them  in  the  moon,  and  to  the  other  planetary  in- 
habitants, as  the  moon  and  they  do  to  us  upon  the  earth :  but  shine  she  doth,  as 
Galileo,  "  Kepler,  and  others  prove,  and  then  per  consequens,  the  rest  of  the  planets 
are  iiihabited,  as  well  as  the  moon,  wliich  he  grants  in  his  dissertation  with  Galileo's 
JVuneius  Stdereus,  " "  that  there  be  Jovial  and  Saturn  inhabitants,"  &c.,  and  those 
several  planets  have  their  several  moons  about  them,  as  the  earth  hath  hers,  as  Galileo 
hath  already  evinced  by  his  glasses  :  Tour  about  Jupiter,  two  about  Saturn  (though 
Sitius  the  Florentine,  Fortunius  Licefus,  and  Jul.  Csesar  le  Galia  cavil  at  it)  yet  Kep- 
ler, the  emperor's  mathematician,  confirms  out  of  his  experience,  that  he  saw  as  much 
by  the  same  help,  and  more  about  Mars,  Venus,  and  the  rest  they  hope  to  find  out, 
peradveutute  even  amongst  the  fixed  stars,  which  Brunus  and  Brutius  have  already 
averred.  Then  (I  say)  the  earth  and  they  be  planels  alike,  moved  about  the  sun, 
the  common  centre  of  tlie  world  alike,  and  it  may  be  those  two  green  children 
which  ^'Nubrigenais  speaks  of  in  his  time,  that  fell  from  heaven,  came  from  theace; 
and  lliat  famous  stone  that  fell  from  heaven  in  Aristotle's  time,  olymp.  84,  anno 
lerlio,  ad  Capua  Fluenla,  recorded  by  Laertius  and  others,  or  Ancile  or  buckler  in 
Huma's  time,  recorded  by  Festus.  We  may  likewise  insert  with  Campanella  and 
Brunus,  that  which  PythJ^oras,  Aristarchus,  Samius,  Heraclitus,  Epicurus,  Melisans, 
Democritus,  Leucippus  maintained  in  their  ages,  there  be  '^iniinite  worlds,  and  infi- 
nite earths  or  systems,  in  infinilo  athere,  which  ^Eusebius  collects  out  of  their 
tenets,  because  infinite  stars  and  planets  like  unto  this  of  oiffs,  which  some  stick  not 
still  to  mamtain  and  publicly  defend,  sperahuadus  expecto  inimtRerabilmm  mundorum 
in  mtemitate  per  amhilationem,  S^c.  ( JVic.  HUl.  LondiTiensis  philos.  Epicw.)  For  if 
the  firmament  be  of  such  an  incomparable  bigness,  as  these  Copernical  giants  will 
have  it,  in/imtum,  out  it^nito  proximum,  so  vast  and  full  of  innumerable  stars,  as 
being  infinite  in  extent,  one  above  another,  some  higher,  some  lower,  some 
nearer,  some  farther  off,  and  so  fiir  asunder,  and  those  so  huge  and  great,  inso- 
much that  if  the  whole  sphere  of  Saturn,  and  all  that  is  included  in  it,  totum  aggre- 
gatum  (as  Fromundus  of  Louvain  in  his  tract,  de  itmwUlitate  terra  argues)  evehatur 
inter  Stellas,  videri  d  nobis  nonpoterat,  tam  immavis  est  distantia  inter  tellwrem  et 
fixas,  sed  instar  pancti,  S^c.  If  our  world  be  small  in  respect,  why  may  we  not 
suppose  a  plurality  of  worlds,  those  infinite  stars  visible  in  -the  firmament  to  he  so 
many  suns,  with  particular  fixed  centres ;  to  have  likewise  their  subordinate  planets, 
as  the  sun  hath  his  dancing  still  round  him  i  which  Cardinal  Cusanus,  Walkarmus, 
Brunus,  and  some  others  have  held,  and  some  still  maintain,  Animta  Jiristotelismo 
innutritiB,  et  minviis  speailationihus  assuetce,  seetis  forsan,  £fc.  Though  they  seem 
close  to  us,  they  are  infinitely  distant,  and  so  per  eonsequens,  there  are  infinite 
liabitable  worlds :  what  hinders  ?  Why  should  not  an  infinite  cause  (as  God  is) 
produce  infinite  effects  ?  as  Nic.  Hill.  Democrit.  philos.  disputes :  Kepler  (I  confess) 
will  by  no  means  admit  of,  Bcunns's  infinite  worlds,  or  that  the  fixed  stars  should  be 
so  many  suns,  with  their  compassing  planets,  yet  the  said  "Kepler  between  jest  and 
eai-nesl  in  his  perspectives,  lunar  geography,  ^et  somnio  suo,  dissertat.  cum  nunc, 
sider.  seems  in  part  to  agree  with  this,  and  partly  to  contradict ;  for  the  planets,  he 
yields  them  to  he  inhabited,  he  doubts  of  the  stars ;  and  so  doth  Tyeho  in  his  astro- 
nomical epistles,  out  of  a  consideration  of  their  vastity  and  greatness,  break  out  into 
some  such  like  speeches,  that  he  wilt  never  believe  tliose  great  and  huge  bodies  were 
made  to  do  other  use  than  this  that  we  perceive,  to  illuminate  the  earth,  a  point 
insensible  iu  respect  of  the  whole.  But  who  shall  dwell  in  these  vast  bodies,  eai-ths, 
worlds,  ^' "  if  they  be  inhabited  ?  rational  creatures  ?"  as  Kepler  demands,  "  or  have 
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they  souls  to  be  saved  ?  or  do  they  inhabit  a  better  part  of  the  world  than,  we  do  ? 
Are  we  or  they  lords  of  the  world  ?  And  how  are  all  things  made  for  man  ?"  Dif- 
ficile est  nodum,  hune  expedire,  eb  quod  nondum  omnia  quce  hue  pertinent  esrplorata 
hahemus:  'lis  hard  to  determine  r  this  only  he  proves,  that  we  are  in  prcecipw  mundi 
siwa,  in  the  best  place,  best  world,  nearest  the  heart  of  the  sun.  "Thomas  Campa- 
neUa,  a  Calabrian  monk,  in  his  second  book  de  sensu  rervm,  cap.  4,  snbscribes  to  this 
of  Kepler;  that  they  are  inhabited  he  certainly  supposeth,  but  with  what  kind  of 
creatures  he  cannot  say,  he  labours  to  prove  it  by  all  means  r  and  that  there  are 
infinite  worlds,  having  made  an  apology  for  Galileo,  and  dedicates  this  tenet  of  his 
to  Cardinal  Gajetanus.  Others  freely  speak,  mutter,  and  would  persuade  the  world 
(as  "Marinus  Marcenus  complains)  that  our  modem  divines  are  too  severe  and  rigid 
against  mathematicians ;  ignorant  and  peevish,  iu  not  admitting  their  true  demonstra- 
tions and  certain  observations,  that  they  tyrannise  over  art,  science,  and  all  philoso- 
phy, ia  suppressing  their  labours  (saith  Pomponatius),  forbidding  them  to  write,  to 
speak  a  truth,  all  to  maintain  their  superstition,  and  for  their  promt's  sake.  As  for 
those  places  of  Scripture  which  oppugn  it,  they  will  have  spoken  ad  captum  vulgi, 
and  if  rightly  understood,  and  fevoiirably  interpreted,  not  at  all  against  it;  and  as. 
Otho  Gasman,  AstroJ.  cap.  1.  part.  1.  notes,  many  great  divines,  besides  Porphyrins, 
Proclus,  Simplicius,  and  those  heathen  philosophers,  doctrinA  el  cetate  venerandi, 
JVosis  Genesin  namdanam  populans  neseio  cujus  ruditatis,  quiz  hmga  absit  a  vera 
Philosophorum  emditwne,  iTisimulant:  for  Moses  makes  mention  but  of  two  pla- 
nets, O  and  G,  no  foui  elements,  &c.  Read  more  on  him,  in  ""Grossius  and  Junius. 
But  to  proceed,  these  and  such  like  msolent  and  bold  attempts,  prodigious  paradoxes, 
inferences  must  needs  follow,  if  it  once  be  granted,  which  Rotman,  Kepler,  Gilbert,  Dig- 
geus,  Origanus,  Galileo,  and  others,  maintain  of  the  earth's  motion,  that  'tis  a  planet, 
and  shines  as  the  moon  doth,  which  contains  in  it  *■ "  both  land  and  sea  as  the  moon 
doth  r"  for  so  they  find  by  their  glasses  that  Maculig  in  facie  Luna,  "  the  brighter 
parts  are  earth,  the  dusky  sea,"  which  Thales,  Plutarch,  and  Pythagoras  formerly 
taught ;  and  manifestly  discern  hills  and  dales,  and  such  like  concavities,  if  we  may 
subscribe  to  and  believe  Galileo's  observations.  But  to  avoid  these  paradoxes  of  the 
earth's  motion  (which  the  Church  of  Rome  hath  lately  "  condemned  as  heretical,  as 
appears  by  Blancanus  and  Fromundus's  writings)  our  latter  mathematicians  have 
roUedall  the  stones  that  maybestin-ed:  and  to  solve  all  appearances  and  objections, 
have  invented  new  hypotheses,  and  fabricated  new  systems  of  the  world,  out  of  their 
own  Dedatean  heads.  Fracastorius  will  have  the  earth  stand  still,  as  before ;  and 
to  avoid  that  supposition  of  eccentrics  and  epicycles,  he  hath  coined  seventy-two 
homocentrics,  to  solve  all  appearances.  Nicholas  Ramerus  will  have  the  earth  the 
centre  of  the  world,  but  movable,  and  the  eighth  sphere  immovable,  the  five  upper 

?lanets  to  move  about  the  sun,  tiie  sun  and  moon  about  the  earth.  Of  which  orbs 
'ycbo  Bralie  puts  the  earth  the  centre  immovable,  the  stars  immovable,  the  rest  with 
Ramerus,  the  planets  without  orbs  to  wander  in  the  air,  keep  time  and  distance,  true 
motion,  according  to  that  virtue  which  God  liath  given  them.  ^Helis^us  Rceslin 
censureth  both,  with  Copernicus  (whose  hypothesis  de  terra  motu,  Philippus  Lans- 
bergius  hath  lately  vindicated,  and  demonstrated  with  solid  arguments  m  a  just 
volume,  Jansonius  Cesjus  "^hath  illustrated  in  a  sphere.)  The  said  Joliannes  Lans- 
bergius,  1633,  hath  since  defended  his  assertion  agEiinst  all  the  cavils  and  calumnies 
of  Fromundus  his  Anti-Aristarchus,  Baptista  Morinus,  auil  Petrus  Bartholinus :  Fro- 
mundus,  1634,  hath  written  gainst  him  again,  J.  Rosseus  of  Aberdeen,  &.c.  (sound 
drums  and  trumpets)  whilst  RoasUn  (I  say)  censures  all,  and  Ptolemeus  himself  as 
insufficient ;  one  offends  against  natural  philosophy,  another  against  optic  principles, 
a  third  against  mathematical,  as  not  answering  to  astronomical  observations :  one 
puts  a  great  space  between  Saturn's  orb  and  the  eighth  sphere,  another  too  narrow. 
In  his  own  hypothesis  he  makes  the  earth  as  before  the  universal  centre,  the  sun  to 
the  five  upper'  planets,  to  the  eighth  sphere  he  ascribes  diurnal  motion,  eccentrics,  and 
epicycles  to  the  seven  planets,  which  hath  been  formerly  exploded;  and  so,  Dum 
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vitant  stujti  vHia  in  confraria  cummt,'^  as  a  tinker  stops  one  hole  and  makes  two, 
he  corrects  them,  and  (loth  worse  himself:  reforms  some,  and  mars  all.  hi  the 
mean  time,  the  world  is  tossed  in  a  blanket  amongst  ihein,  they  hoist  the  earth  up 
and  down  like  a  ball,  make  it  stand  and  go  at  their  pleasures :  one  saith  the  sun 
stands,  another  he  moves ;  a  third  comes  in,  taking  (hem  ail  at  rebound,  and  lest 
there  should  any  paradox  be  wanting,  he  *'  finds  certain  spots  and  clouds  in  the  Sun, 
by  the  help  of  glasses,  which  multiply '{saith  Keplerus)  a  thing  seen  a  thousand 
limes  bigger  in  piano,  and  makes  it  come  thirty-two  times  nearer  to  the  eye  of  the 
beholden  but  see  the  demonstration  of  this  glass  in  ™  Tarde,  by  means  of  which, 
the  sun  must  turn  round  upon  his  own  centre,  or  they  about  the  sun.  Fabricius 
puts  only  three,  and  those  in  the  sun :  Apelles  1 5,  and  those  without  the  sun,  float- 
ing like  the  Cyanean  Isles  in  the  Euxine  sea.  "Tarde,  the  Frenchman,  hath 
observed  thirty-three,  and  those  neither  spots  nor  clouds,  as  Galileo,  Episl.  ad  Vah 
serum,  suppoaeih,  but  planets  concentric  with  the  sun,  and  not  for  from  him  with 
regular  motions.  ^Christopher  Shemer,  a  German  Suisser  Jesuit,  Ursicd  Ros&, 
dividea  them  inviaeulas  etfaculas,fasd  will  have  them  to  be  fixed  in  Solis  sicperficte: 
and  to  absolve  their  periodical  and  regular  motion  in  twenty-seven  or  twenty-eight 
days,  holding  withal  the  rotation  of  the  sun  upon  his  centre;  and  all  are  so  confi- 
dent, that  they  have  made  schemes  and  tables  of  their 'motions.  The  ''Hollander, 
in  his  disserialiunculd  cum  Mpelle,  censures  all;  and  thus  they  disagree  amongst 
themselves,  old  and  new,  irreconcileable  in  their  opinions ;  thus  Arislarchus,  thus 
Hipparchus,  thus  Ptolemeus,  thus  Albateginus,  thus  Alfragamis,  thus  Tycho,  thus 
Ramerus,  ihm  Rreslinus,  thus  Fracastorius,  thus  Copernicus  and  his  adherents,  thus 
Clavius  and  Maginus,  &c.,  with  their  followers,  vary  and  determine  of  these  celestial 
orbs  and  bodies :  and  so  whilst  these  men  contend  about  the  sun  and  moon,  like  tlie 
pMlosophers  in  Lucian,  it  is  to  be  feared,  ihe  sun  and  moon  will  hide  themselves,  and 
be  as  much  offended  as  "  she  was  with  those,  and  aend  another  messenger  to  Jupiter, 
by  some  new-fengled  Icaromenippua,  to  make  an  end  of  all  those  ciuious  controver- 
sies, and  scatter  them  abroad. 

Bui  why  should  the  sun  and  moon  be  angry,  or  take  exceptions  at  mathematicians 
and  pliiiosophers  ?  when  as  the  like  measure  is  offered  unto  God  himself,  by  a  com- 
pany of  theologasters :  they  are  not  contented  to  see  the  sun  and  moon,  measure 
their  site  and  biggest  distance  in  a  glass,  calculal«  their  motions,  or  visit  the  moon  in 
a  poetical  fiction,  or  a  dream,  as  he  saith,  "Audaa:  f acinus  el  memoraUle  mmc  iw- 
cipia:m.,negue  hoc  seBCulo  usurpatum  priws,  quid  in  Luna  regno  hdc  node  gestum  sit 
e.xponani,  el  quo  nemo  unguam  nisi  somniando pervenit,  *°but  he  and  Menippus:  or  as 
'"Peter  Cuneus,  Bond  fide  agam,  mhil  eortim  quce  scripiurm  sum,  verum  esse  scitote, 
Sfc.  qua:  nee  facta,  Tiecfutura  sunt,  dicatn,  "stili  tantuw  et  ingemi  causa,  not  in  jest, 
but  in  good  earnest  theae  gigaatical  Cyclops  will  transcend  spheres,  heaven,  stars, 
into  that  Empyrean  lieaven ;  soar  higher  yet,  and  see  what  God  himself  dotli.  The 
Jewish  Talmudists  take  upon  them  to  determine  how  God  spends  his  whole  time, 
sometimes  playing  with  Leviathan,  aometimea  overseeing  tlie  world,  &.c.,  like  Lucian's 
Jupiter,  lliat  spent  much  of  the  year  in  painting  butteriiiea'  ivings,  and  seeing  who 
offered  sacrifice ;  lellmg  the  hours  when  it  should  rain,  how  much  snow  should  fall 
in  such  a  place,  which  way  the  wind  should  stand  in  Greece,  which  way  in  Africa. 
In  the  Turks'  Alcoran,  Mahomet  is  taken  up  to  heaven,  upon  a  Pegasus  sent  on  pur- 
pose for  him,  as  he  lay  in  bed  with  hia  wife,  and  after  some  conference  with  God  is 
set  on  ground  again.  The  pagans  paint  him  and  mangle  him  after  a  thousand  fashions ; 
our  herelieB,  schismalica,  and  some  schoolmen,  come  not  far  behind  :  some  paint  him 
in  the  babit  of  an  old  man,  and  make  maps  of  heaven,  number  (he  angels,  tell  their 
several  "  names,  offices :  some  deny  God  and  his  providence,  some  take  his  office 
out  of  hja  handa,.will  ''bind  and  loose  in  heaven,  release,  pardon,  forgive,  and  be 
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quarter-master  with  him ;  some  call  his  Godhead  in  question,  his  power,  and  attri- 
butes, his  mercy,  justice,  providence :  they  will  know  with  ^  Cecilius,  why  good  and 
bad  are  punished  together,  war,  fires,  plagues,  infest  all  alike,  why  wicked  men 
flourish,  good  are  poor,  in  prison,  sick,  and  ill  at  ease.  Why  doth  he  suffer  so  much 
mischief  and  evil  to  be  done,  if  he  be  "  able  to  help  ?  why  doth  he  not  assist  good, 
or  resist  bad,  reform  our  wills,  if  he  be  not  the  author  of  sin,  and  let  such  enormities 
be  committed,  unworthy  of  his  knowledge,  wisdom,  government,  mercy,  and  provi- 
dence, why  lets  he  all  things  be  done  by  fortune  and  chance  ?  Others  as  prodigiously 
inquire  after  his  omnipotency,  aw  possitplures  simihs  creare  deosf  an  ex  scarabtfo 
deum?  ^c,  et  quo  denatm  metis  sacrifculi?  Some,  by  visions  and  revelations,  take 
upon  them  to  be  familiar  with  God,  and  to  be  of  privy  council  with  him  ;  ihey  will 
tell  how  many,  and  who  shall  be  saved,  when  the  world  shall  come  to  an  end,  what 
year,  what  month,  and  whatsoever  else  God  hath  reserved  unto  himself,  and  to  his 
angeis.  Some  again,  curious  fantastics,  will  know  more  than  this,  and  inquire  with 
"  Epicurus,  what  God  did  before  the  world  was  made  ?  was  he  idle  ?  Where  did  he 
bide  f  What  did  he  make  the  world -of  ?  why  did  he  then  make  it,  and  not  before  ? 
If  he  made  it  new,  or  to  have  an  end,  how  is  he  unchangeable,  infinite,  Etc.  Some 
will  dispute,  cavil,  and  object,  as  Julian  did  of  old,  whom  Cyril  confutes,  as  Simon 
Magus  is  feigned  to  do,  in  that  *'  dialogue  betwixt  him  and  Peter :  and  Ammonius 
the  philosopher,  in  that  dialogical  disputation  with  Zacharias  the  Christian.  If  God 
be  infinitely  and  only  good,  why  should  he  alter  or  destroy  the  world  ?  if  he  con- 
found that  which  is  good,  how  shall  himself  continue  good  ?  If  he  pull  it  down 
because  evil,  how  shall  he  be  free  from  the  evil  that  made  it  evil  ?  &c,,  with  many 
such  absurd  and  brain-sick  questions,  intricacies,  froth  of  human  wit,  and  excrements 
of  curiosity,  &c.,  which,  as  our  Saviour  told  his  inquisitive  disciples,  are  not  fit  for 
them  to  know.  But  hoo !  I  am  now  gone  quite  out  of  sight,  I  am  almost  giddy  with 
roving  about :  I  could  have  ranged  fartlier  yet ;  but  I  am  an  infant,  and  not '".  able  to 
dive  into  these  profundities,  or  sound  these  depths ;  not  able  to  understand,  much 
less  to  discuss.  I  leave  the  contemplation  of  these  things  to  stronger  wits,  that  have 
better  ability,  and  happier  leisure  to  wade  into  such  philosophical  mysteries ;  for 
put  case  I  were  as  able  as  willing,  yet  what  can  one  man  do  ?  1  will  conclude  with 
^'Scaliger,  JVejuajwnns  nos  homines  strmus,  sed  partes  homiids,  ex  tmmihis  aliquid  Jieri 
fiotesl,  idguB  turn  magnum;  ex  singulis  JhrS  nihil.  Besides  (as  Nazianzen  hath  it) 
Dews  latere  nos  multa  volttit;  and  with  Seneca,  cap.  35.  de  Comelis,  Quid  miramur 
trwi  rara  mimdi  speetacula  turn  teneri  cerfis  legibtts,  nondum  intelligi?  muUm  stmt 
gentes  quis  ionium  de  facie  sciimt  cmlum,  ■o&niei,  tempus  fortasse,  quo  isla  qua  waic 
latent  wi  lucem  dies  eMrahat  hngiaris  tevi  diligeT^ia,  una  mtas  mow  sugtcit,  pos- 
ieri,  ^c,  when  God  sees  his  time,  he  will  reveal  these  mysteries  to  mortal  men,  and 
show  tliat  to  some  few  at  last,  which  he  hath  concealed  so  long.  For  I  am  of  '^  his 
mind,  that  Columbus  did  not  find  out  America  by  chance,  but  God  directed  him  at 
thai  time  to  discover  it :  it  was  contingent  to  him,  but  necessary  to  God  ;  he  reveals 
and  conceals  to  whom  and  when  he  wUl.  And  which  '"one  said  of  history  and 
records  of  former  times,  "God  in  his  providence,  to  check  our  presumptuous  inqui- 
sition, wraps  up  all  things  in  uncertainty,  bars  us  from  long  antiquity,  and  bounds 
our  search  within  the  compass  of  some  few  ages :"  many  good  things  are  lost,  which 
our  predecessors  made  use  of,  as  Pancirola  will  better  inform  you ;  many  new  things 
are  daily  invented,  to  the  public  good;  so  kingdoms,  men,  and  knowledge  ebb  and 
flow,  are  hid  and  revealed,  and  when  you  have  all  done,  as  the  Preacher  concluded, 
Nihil  est  s»J  sole  novum  (nothing  new  under  the  sun.)  But  my  melancholy  spaniel's 
quest,  my  game  is  sprung,  and  I  must  suddenly  come  down  and  follow. 
-'  Jason  Pratensis,  in  his  book  de  morlU  capitis,  and  chapter  of  Melancholy,  hath 
these  words  out  of  Galen,  ""  Let  them  come  to  me  to  know  what  meat  and  drink 
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they  shall  use,  and  besides  that,  I  will  teach  them  what  temper  of  ambient  air 
they  shall  make  choice  ol^  what  wind,  what  countries  they  shall  choose,  and  what 
avoid."  Out  of  which  lines  of  his,  thus  much  we  may  gather,  that  to  this  cure  of 
melancholy,  amongst  other  things,  the  rectification  of  air  is  necessarily  required. 
This  is  performed,  either  in  reforming  naturaJ  or  artificial  air.  Watural  is  that  which 
is  in  our  election  to  choose  or  avoid :  and  'tis  either  general,  to  countries,  provinces; 
particular,  to  cities,  towns,  villages,  or  private  houses.  What  harm  those  extremi- 
ties of  heat  or  cold  do  in  this  malady,  I  have  formerly  shown :  the  medium  must 
needs  be  good,  wljere  tiie  air  is  temperate,  serene,  quiet,  free  from  bogs,  fena,  mists, 
aU  manner  of  putrefaction,  contagious  and  filthy  noisome  smells.  The  "Egyptians 
by  all  geographers  are  comraended  to  be  Idlares,  a  conceited  and  merry  nation : 
1  ch  1  can  ascribe  to  no  other  cause  than  the  serenity  of  their  air.  They  that  live 
u  tl  e  Orcades  are  registered  by  ^  Hector  Boethius  and  ''  Cardan,  to  be  of  fair  com- 
]  les  on  long-lived,  most  healthful,  free  from  all  manner  of  infirmities  of  body  and 
d  by  reason  of  a  sharp  purifying  air,  which  comes  from  the  sea.  The  Beeotians 
Q  G  eece  were  dull  and  heavy,  crassi  Bceoii,  by  reason  of  a  foggy  air  in  which  they 
1  ed,  BcBotum  in  crasso  jurares  aere  natum,  Attica  most  acute,  pleasant,  and  refined. 
The  clime  changes  not  so  much  customs,  manners,  wits  (as  Aristotle  PolU.  lib.  6. 
cap.  4.  Vegetius,  Plato,  Bodine,  metliod.  last,  cap.' 5.  hath  proved  at  large)  as  consti- 
tutions of  their  bodies,  and  lemperatitte  itself.  In  all  particular  provinces  we  see  it 
confirmed  by  experience,  as  the  air  is,  so  are  the  inhabitants,  dull,  heavy,  witty,  sub- 
tle, neat,  cleanly,  clownish,  sick,  and  sound.  In  'Terigord  in  France  the  air  is 
subde,  healthful,  seldom  any  plague  or  contagious  disease,  but  hilly  and  barren :  the 
men  sound,  nimble,  and  lusty ;  but  in  some  parts  of  Guienne,  full  of  moors  and 
marshes,  the  people  dull,  heavy,  and  subject  to  many  infirmities.  Who  sees  not  a 
great  difference  between  Surrey,  Sussex,  and  Romhey  Marsh,  the  wolds  in  Lincola- 
shiro  and  the  fens.  He  therefore  that  loves  his  health,  if  his  ability  will  give  him 
leave,  must  often  shift  places,  and  make  choice  of  such  as  are  wholesome,  pleasant, 
and  convenient ;  there  is  nothing  better  than  change  of  air  in  this  malady,  and  gene- 
rally for  health  to  wander  up  and  down,  as  those  ^  Tarlari  ZamolJwnses,  that  live 
in  hordes,  and  lake  opportunity  of  times,  places,  seasons.  The  kings  of  Persia  had 
tlieir  summer  and  winter  houses;  in  winter  at  Sardis,  in  summer  at  Susa;  now  at 
Persepolis,  tlien  at  Fasargada.  Cyrus  lived  seven  cold  months  at  Babylon,  three  at 
Susa,  two  at  Ecbatana,  saith  °'  Xenophou,  and  had  by  that  means  a  perpetual  spring. 
The  great  Turk  sojourns  sometimes  at  Constantinople,  sometimes  at  Adrianople, &,c. 
The  kings  of  Spain  have  their  Escn rial  in  heat  of  summer,  *' Madrid  for  a  wholesome 
seat,  Valladolid  a  pleasant  site,  8w!.,  variety  of  secessus  as  all  princes  and  great  men 
have,  and  their  several  progresses  to  this  purpose.  Lucnllus  the  Roman  had  his  house 
at  Rome,  at  Baise,  &c.  "When  Gn.  Pompeiua,  Marcus  Cicero  (sdth  Plutarch)  and 
many  noble  men  in  the  summer  came  to  see  him,  at  supper  Pompeius  jested  with 
him,  that  it  was  an  elegant  and  pleasant  village,  full  of  windows,  galleries,  and  all 
ofiices  fit  for  a  summer  house;  but  in  his  judgment  very  unfit  for  winter:  Lucullus 
made  answer  that  the  lord  of  the  house  had  wit  like  a  crane,  that  changeth  her 
country  with  the  season ;  he  had  other  houses  furnished,  and  built  for  that  purpose, 
all  out  as  commodious  as  this.  So  Tully  had  his  Tusculan,  Pliiiioa  his  Laureian 
village,  and  every  gentleman  of  any  fashion  in  our  times  hath  the  like.  The  "  bishop 
of  Exeter  had  fourteen  several  houses  all  furnished,  in  times  past.  In  Italy,  though 
they  bide  in  cities  in  winter,  which  is  more  gentleman-like,  all  the  summer  tbey  come 
abroad  to  their  country-houses,  to  recreate  themselves.  Our  gentry  in  England  live 
most  part  in  the  country  (except  it  be  some  few  castles)  building  still  in  bottoms 
(saith  °' Jovius)  or  near  woods,  corona  arboncm  virentimij  you  shall  know  a  village 
by  a  tuft  of  trees  at  or  about  i^  to  avoid  those  strong  winds  wherewith  the  island  is 
uifesled,  and  cold  winter  blasts.  Some  discommend  moated  houses,  as  unwhole- 
some; so  Camden  saith  of  ^Ew-elme,  that  it  was  therefore  unfrequented,  ob.slagni 
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vicini  haliius,  and  all  such  places  aS  be  near  lakes  or  rivers.  But  1  am  of  opinion 
that  these  incoayeniences  will  be  mitigated,  or  easily  corrected  by  good  fires,  as 
^'  one  reports  of  Venice,  that  graveolentia  and  fog  of  the  moors  is  sufficiently  quali- 
fied by  those  innumerable  smokes.  Nay  more,  ™  Thomas  PhOol,  Eavennas,  a  great 
physician,  contends  that  the  Venetians  are  generally  longer-lived  than  any  city  ill 
Europe,  and  live  many  of  them  120  years.  But  it  is  not  water  simply  tliat  so  much 
offends,  as  tlie  slime  and  noisome  smells  that  accompany  such  overflowed  places, 
which  is  but  at  some  few  seasons  after  a  flood,  and  is  sufficiently  recompensed  with 
sweet  smells  and  aspects  in  summer,  Ver  yinget  vario  gemmaniia  prata  colore,  and 
many  other  commodities  of  pleasure  and  profit;  or  else  may  be  corrected  by  the 
site,  if  it  be  somewhat  remote  from  the  water,  as  Liudiey,  '^Oiim  super  morUevi, 
"Drayton,  or  a  little  more  elevated,  though  neater,  as  "Caucnt, ''Amington,  ™Poles- 
worth,  '■' Weddiagton  (to  insist  in  such  places  best  to  me  known,  upon  the  river  of 
Anker,  in  Warwickshire,  "Swarston,  and  "Drakesly  upon  Trent).  Or  howsoever 
they  be  unseasonable  in  winter,  or  at  some  times,  they  have  their  good  use  in  sum- 
mer. If  so  be  tliat  their  means  be  so  slender  as  they  may  not  admit  of  any  such 
variety,  but  must  determine  once  for  all,  and  make  one  house  serve  each  season,  I 
know  no  men  that  have  given  better  rules  in  this  behalf  than  our  husbandry  writers. 
"Cato  and  Columella  prescribe  a  good  house  to  stand  by  a  navigable  river,  good 
highways,  near  some  city,  and  in  a  good  soil,  but  that  is  more  for  commodity  than 
health. 

The  best  soil  commonly  yields  the  worst  air,  a  dry  sandy  plat  is  fittest  to  build 
upon,  and  such  as  is  rather  hilly  than  plain,  full  of  downs,  a  Cotswold  countiy,  as 
being  most  commodious  for  hawking,  hunting,  wood,  waters,  and  all  manner  of 
pleasures.     Perigord  in  France  is  barren,  yet  by  reason  of  the  excellency  of  llie 
air,  and  such  pleasures  that  it  afl^ords,  much  inhabited  by  the  nobility;  -as  Nurem- 
berg in  Germany,  Toledo  in  Spain.    Our  coimtryman  Tusser  will  tell  us  so  much, 
that  the  fieldone  is  for  profit,  the  woodland  for  pleasure  and  health ;  the  one  com- 
monly a  deep  clay,  therefore  noisome  in  winter,  and  subject  to  bad  highways  ■  the 
other  a  dry  sand.    Provision  may  be  had  elsewhere,  and  our  towns  are  g         lly 
bigger  in  the  woodland  than  the  fieldone,  more  frequent  and  populous,  and  g     1 
jnen  more  delight  to  dwell   in   such  places.     Sutton  Coldfield   in  Wa  w    k  1 
(where  I  was  once  a  grammar  scholar),  may  be  a  sufficient  witness,  wh   1     la  d 
as  Camden  notes,  loco  ingrato  et  sterili,  but  in  an  excellent  air,  and  f  11     f    11 
manner  of  pleasures.    ''Wadley  in  Berkshire  is  situate  in  a  vale,  though  n 
fertile  a  soil  as  some  vales  afford,  yet  a  most  commodious  site,  wholes  a 

delicious  air,  a  rich  and  pleasant  seat.     So  Segrave  in  Leicestershire  (n  h   h 
'^  I  am  now  bound  to  remember)  is  situated  in  a  champaign,  at  the  edg  1 

wolds,  and  more  barren  than  the  villages  about  it,  yet  no  place  likely  yield       b 
air.     And  he  that  built  that  fair  house,  ""Wollerton  in  Nottinghamshire,  i    mu  h 
be  commended  (though  tlie  tract-be  sandy  and  barren  about  it)  for  maki        h 
of  such  a  place,    Constantine,  lib,  2.  cap.  de  Sgricult.  praiseth  mounts  n     hilly 
steep  places,  above  the  rest  by  the  seaside,  and  such  as  look  toward  the  *'  n     1     p 
some  great  river,  as  "^Fannack  in  Derbyshire,  on  the  Trent,  environed  w  1    h  11 
open  only  to  the  north,  like  Mount  Edgecombe  in  Cornwall,  which  Mr. ''C 
much  admires  for  an  excellent  seat :  such  is  the  general  site  of  Bohemi  n 

Boreas,  the  nortli  wind  clarifies,  ^'"  but  near  lakes  or  marshes,  in  hole       b    u 
places,  or  to  the  south  and  west,  he  utterly  disproves,"  those  winds  are       wh  1 
some,  putrefying,  and  make  men  subject  to  diseases.    The  best  building  fill 
according  to  him,  is  in  '"'high  places,  and  in  an  excellent  prospect,"  lik     ! 
Cuddeston  in  Oxfordshire  (which  place  I  must  honoris  ergd  mention)  is  lately  and 
fiiirly  '^  buEt  in  a  good  air,  good  prospect,  good  soil,  both  for  profit  and  pleasure,  not 
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so  easily  to  be  matcheJ.  P.  Crescenlius,  in  his  Uh.  l.de  Agric.  cap.  5.  is  very 
copious  ill  this  subject,  how  a  house  should  be  wholesomely  sited,  in  a  good  coast, 
good  air,  wind,  &.C.,  Varro  (Ze  re  Tust.lib.l.cap.  12.  "forbids  lakes  and  rivers,  marshy 
and  manured  grounds,  they  cause  a  bad  air,  gross  diseases,  hard  to  be  cured  :  *'"  if 
it  be  so  that  he  cannot  help  it,  better  (as  he  ^viseth)  sell  thy  house  and  land  than 
lose  thine  health."  He  that  respects  not  this  in  choosing  of  his  seat,  or  building  his 
house,  is  mente  captus,  madj^Cato  saith,  "and  liis  dwelling  next  to  hell  itself," 
according  to  Columella :  he  commends,  in  conclusion,  the  middle  of  a  hill,  upon  a 
descenl.  Baptisla,  Porta  Villa,lih.\.  cap. 22.  censures  Varro,  Cato,  Columella, and 
those  ancient  rustics,  approving  many  thii^,  disallowing  some,  and  wiU  by  all  means 
have  the  front  of  a  house  stand  to  the  south,  which  how  it  may  be  good  in  Italy  and 
liotter  climes,  I  kao^  not,  in  our  northern  countries  I  am  sure  it  is  best :  Stephanus, 
a  Frenchman,  prcsdS)  rustic,  lib.  1.  cap.  4.  subscribes  to  this,  approving  especially 
the  descent  of  a  hill  soHth  or  south-e^t,  with  trees  to  the  north,  so  that  it  be  well 
^vatered ;  a  condition  in  all  sites  which  must  not  be  omitted,  as  Herhastein  incul- 
cates, lib.  1.  Julius  Cffisar  Claudinus,  a  physician,  cojmiU.  24,  for  a  nobleman  in 
Poland,  melancholy  given,  adviseth  him  to  dwell  in  a  house  inclining  to  the  °°east, 
and  "'  by  all  means  to  provide  the  air  be  clear  and  sweet ;  which  Montanus,  coTisil. 
229,  counselleth  the  earl  of  Monfort,  his  patient,  to  inhabit  a  pleasant  house,  and  in 
a  good  air.  If  it  be  so  the  natural  site  may  not  be  altered  of  our  city,  town,  village, 
yet  by  artificial  means  it  may  he  helped.  In  hot  countries,  tlierefore,  they  make  the 
streets  of  their  cities  very  narrow,  all  over  Spain,  Africa,  Italy,  Greece,  and  many 
cities  of  France,  in  Languedoc  especially,  and  Provence,  those  southern  parts  :  Mont- 
pelier,  the  habitation  and  university  of  physicians,  is  so  built,  with  high  houses, 
narrow  streets,  to  divert  the  sun's  scalding  rays,  which  Tacitus  commends,  lib.  15. 
AtiTiaL,  as  most  agreeing  to  their  health,  "^"because  the  height  of  buildings,  and 
narrowness  of  streets,  keep  away  the  sunbeams."  Some  cities  use  galleries,  or 
arched  cloisters  towards  the  street,  as  Damascus,  Bologna,  Padua,  Berne  in  Switzer- 
land, Westchester  with  us,  as  well  to  avoid  tempests,  as  the  sun's  scorching  heat. 
They  build  on  high  hills,  in  hot  countries,  for  more  air ;  or  to  the  seaside,  as  BaiiB, 
Naples,  &.e.  In  our  northern  countries  we  are  opposite,  we  commend  straight, 
broad,  open,  fair  streets,  as  most  befitting  and  agreeing  to  our  clime.  We  build  in 
bottoms  for  warmth :  and  that  site  of  Mitylene  in  the  island  of  Lesbos,  in  the  .S^ean 
sea,  which  Vitruvius  so  much  discommends,  magnificently  built  with  fair  houses, 
sed  imprudenter  posUam,  unadvisedly  sited,  because  it  lay  along  to  the  soutli,  and 
when  the  south  wind  blew,  the  people  were  all  sick,  would  make  an  excellent  site 
in  our  northern  climes. 

Of  that  artificial  site  of  houses  1  have  sufficiently  discoursed :  if  the  plan  of  the 
dwelling  may  not  be  altered,  yet  there  is  mnch  in  choice  of  such  a  chamber  or  room, 
in  opportune  opening  and  shutting  of  windows,  excluding  foreign  air  and  winds,  and 
wallting  abroad  at  convenient  times.  ^Crato,  a  German,  commends  east  and  south 
site  (disallowing  cold  air  and  northern  winds  in  this  case,  rainy  weather  and  misty 
days),  free  from  pntrefection,  fens,  bogs,  and  muck-hills.  If  the  air  be  such,  open 
no  windows,  come  not  abroad.  Montanus  wiU  have  his  patient  not  to  "stir  at  all, 
if  the  wind  be  big  or  tempestuous, as  most  part  in  March  it  is  with  us;  or  in  cloudy, 
lowering,  dark  days,  as  in  November,  which  we  commonly  call  the  black  month ; 
or  stormy,  let  the  wind  stand  how  it  will,  consil.  27.  and  30.  he  must  not  ^  "  open 
a  casement  in  bad  weather,"  or  in  a  boisterous  season,  consil.  399,  he  especially  for- 
bids us  to  open  windows  to  a  south  wind.  The  best  sites  for  chamber  windows,  in 
my  judgment,  are  north,  east,  south,  and  which  is  the  worst,  west.  Levinns  Lem- 
nius,  lib.  3.  cap.  3.  de  occult,  not.  mir.  attributes  so  much  to  air,  and  rectifying  of 
wind  and  windows,  that  he  holds  it  alone  sufficient  to  make  a  man  sick  or  well ;  to 
alter  body  and  mind.     °°  "A  clear  air  cheers  up  the  spirits,  exhilarates  the  mind ;  a 
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thick,  black,  misty,  tempestuous,  contracts,  overthrows."  Great  heed  is  therefore  to 
be  taken  at  what  limes  we  walk,  how  we  place  our  windows,  lights,  and  liowaes, 
how  we  let  in  or  exclude  this  ambient  air.  The  Egyptians,  to  avoid  immoderate 
heat,  make  their  windows  on  the  top  of  the  house  like  chimneys,  with  two  tunnels  to 
draw  a  thorough  air.  In  Spain  they  commonly  make  great  opposite  windows  without 
glass,  still  shutting  those  which  are  next  to  the  sun :  ao  likewise  in  Turkey  and  Italy 
(Venice  excepted,  which  brags  of  her  statelyglazed  palaces)  they  use  paper  windows 
to  like  purpose ;  and  He,  sub  dio,  in  the  top  of  their  flat-roofed  houses,  so  sleeping 
under  the  canopy  of  heaven.  In  some  parts  of  *' Italy  they  have  windmills,  to  draw 
a  cooling  air  out  of  hollow  caves,  aad  disperse  the  same  through  all  the  chambers 
of  their  palaces,  U>  refresh  them ;  as  at  Costoza,  the  house  of  Ciesareo  Trento,  a 
gentleman  of  Vicenza,  and  elsewhere.  Many  excellent  means  are  invented  to  cor- 
rect nature  by  art.  If  none  of  these  courses  help,  the  best  way  is  to  make  artificial 
air,  which  howsoever  is  profitable  and  good,  still  to  be  made  hot  and  moist,  and  to 
be  seasoned  with  sweet  perftimes,  ''pleasant  and  lightsome  as  it  may  be;  to  have 
roses,  violets,  and  sweet-smelling  flowers  ever  in  their  windows,  posies  in  their 
hand.  Lavirentius  commends  water-lilies,  a  vessel  of  warm  walflr  to  evaporate  in  the 
room,  which  wilt  make  a  more  delightful  perfume,  if  there  be  added  orange-flowers, 
pills  of  citrons,  rosemary,  cloves,  bays,  rosewater,  rose-vinegar,  benzoin,  laudanum, 
slyrax,  and  such  like  gums,  which  make  a  pleasant  and  acceptable  perfume.  ''Bes- 
sflrdus  Bisantinus  prefers  the  smoke  of  jumper  to  melancholy  persons,  which  is  in 
great  request  with  us  at  Oxford,  to  sweeten  our  chambers,  ""Guianerius  prescribes 
3ie  air  to  be  moistened  with  water,  and  sweet  herbs  boiled  in  it,  vine,  and  sallow 
leaves,  Etc., '  to  besprinkle  the  ground  and  posts  with  rose-water,  rose-vinegar,  which 
Avicenna  much  approves.  Of  colours  it  is  good  to  behold  green,  red,  yellow,  and 
while,  and  by  all  means  to  have  light  enough,  with  windows  in  the  day,  wax  candles 
in  the  night,  neat  chambers,  good  fires  in  winter,  mcriy  companions ;  for  though 
melancholy  persons  love  to  be  dark  and  alone,  yet  darkJtess  is  a  great  increaser  of 
die  humour. 

Although  our  ordinary  air  be  good  by  nature  or  art,  yet  it  is  not  amiss,  as  I  have 
said,  still  to  alter  it;  no  better  physic  for  a  melancholy  man  tlian  change  of  air,  and 
variety  of  places,  to  travel  abroad  and  see  fashions.  'Leo  Afer  spealts  of  many  of 
his  countrymea  so  cured,  without  all  other  physic :  amongst  the  negroes,  "  there  is 
such  an  excellent  air,  that  if  any  of  them  be  sick  elsewhere,  and  brought  thither,  he 
is  instantly  recovered,  of  which  be  was  often  an  eye-witness."  'Lipsius,  Zuinger, 
and  some  others,  add  as  much  of  ordinary  travel.  No  man,  saith  Lipsius,  b  an 
epistle  to  Phil,  Lanoius,  a  noble  friend  of  his,  now  ready  to  make  a  voyage,  *"  can 
be  such  a  stock  or  stone,  whom  that  pleasant  speculation  of  countries,  cities,  towns, 
rivers,  will  not  afiect."  '  Seneca  the  philosopher  was  infinitely  taken  with  the  sight 
of  Scipio  Africanua'  house,  near  Linternum,  to  view  those  old  buildings,  cisterns, 
baths,  tombs,  &.c.  And  how  was  ^  Tully  pleased  with  the  sight  of  Athens,  to  behold 
those  ancient  and  feir  buildings,  with  a  remembrance  of  their  worthy  inhabitants. 
Paulus  ^milius,  that  renowned  Roman  captain,  after  he  had  conquered  Perseus,  the 
last  king  of  Macedonia,  and  now  made  an  end  of  his  tedious  wars,  though  he  had 
been  long  absent  from  Rome,  and  much  there  desired,  about  the  beginning  of  autumn 
(as  'Livy  describes  it)  made  a  pleasant  peregrination  all  over  Greece,  accompanied 
with  his  son  Scipio,  and  Atheneus  the  brother  of  king  Eumenes,  leaving  the  charge 
of  his  army  with  Sulpiciua  Gallus.  By  Thessaly  he  went  to  Delphos,  thence  to 
Megaris,  Aulia,  Athens,  Argos,  Ificediemon,  Megalopolis,  Sic.  He  took  great  content, 
exceeding  delight  in  that  his  voyage,  as  who  doth  not  that  shall  attempt  the  like, 
though  lins  travel  be  ad  jactationem  MOgis  quam  ad  usum  revpuh.  (as  *  one  well 
observes)  to  crack,  gaze,  see  fine  sights  and  fashions,  spend  time,  rather  than  for  his 
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own  or  public  good  ?  (as  it  is  to  many  gallants  that  travel  out  their  best  days,  togetlier 
with  their  means,  manners,  honesty,  religion)  yet  it  availeth  howsoever.  For  pere- 
grination charms  our  senses  with  such  unspeakable  and  sweet  variety, '  that  some 
coimt  him  imhappy  that  never  travelled,  and  pity  his  case,  that  from  his  cradle  to  his 
old  age  beholds  the  same  still ;  still,  still  the  same,  the  same.  Insomuch  that  "Rhasis, 
ami.  lib.  1.  Tract.  2.  doth  not  only  commend,  but  enjoin  travel,  and  such  variety  of 
objects  to  a  melancholy  man,  "and  to  lie  in  diverse  inns,  to  be  drawn  into  several 
companies  :"  Montaltus,  caj>.  36.  and  many  neoterics  are  of  the  same  mind:  Celsus 
adviseth  him  therefore  that  will  continue  his  health,  to  have  variwm  vita  genus.^ 
diversity  of  callings,  occupations,  to  be  busied  about,  ""  sometimes  to  live  ia  the  city, 
sometimes  in  the  country;  now  to  study  or  work,  to  be  intent,  then  again  to  hawk 
or  huut,  swim,  run,  ride,  or  exercise  himseQf."  A  good  prospect  alone  will  ease 
melancholy,  as  Comesiua  contends,  lib.  3.  c,  t.  de  Sale.  The  citizens  of  '^Barcino, 
saith  he,  otherwise  penned  in,  melancholy,  and  stirring  little  abroad,  are  much  de- 
lighted with  that  pleasant  prospect  their  city  hath  into  the  aea,  which  like  that  of  old 
Athens  besides  ^.gina  Salamina,  and  many  pleasant  islands,  had  all  the  variety  of 
delicious  objects :  so  are  those  Neapolitans  and  inhabitants  of  Genoa,  to  see  the 
ships,  boats,  and  passengers  go  by,  oiit  of  their  windows,  their  whole  cities  being 
situated  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  like  Pera  by  Constantinople,  so  that  each  house  almost 
hath  a  free  prospect  to  the  sea,  as  some  part  of  Ijondon  to  the  Thames ;  or  to  have  a 
free  prospect  all  over  the  city  at  once,  as  at  Granada  in  Spain,  and  Fez  in  Africa,  the 
river  running  betwixt  two  declining  hills,  the  steepness  causeth  each  house  almost,  as 
well  to  oversee,  as  to  be  overseen  of  the  rest.  Every  country  is  full  of  such  ''delight- 
some prospects,  as  well  wifliiu  land,  as  by  sea,  as  Herraon  and  '^Rama  in  Palestina, 
Colallo  in  Italy,  the  top  of  Magefus,  or  Acrocorinthus,  that  old  decayed  caslle  in 
Corinth,  from  which  Peloponessus,  Greece,  the  Ionian  and  .Slgean  seas  were  semel  et 
simul  at  one  view  to  be  taken.  ]n  Egypt  the  square  top  of  the  great  pyramid,  three 
hundred  yards  in  height,  and  so  the  Sultan's  palace  in  Grand  Cairo,  the  country  being 
plain,  hath  a  marvellous  feir  prospect  as  well  over  Nilus,  aa  that  great  city,  five  Italian 
miles  long,  and  two  broad,  by  the  river  side :  from  mount  Sion  in  Jerusalem,  the 
Holy  Land  is  of  all  sides  to  be  seen :  such  high  places  are  infinite :  with  us  those 
of  the  best  note  are  Glastonbury  tower,  Box  Hill  in  Surrey,  Bever  castle,  Rodway 
Grange,  "^Walsby  in  Lincolnshire,  where  1  lately  received  a  real  kindness,  by  the 
munificence  of  the  right  honourable  my  noble  lady  and  patroness,  the  Lady  Fiances, 
countess  dowager  of  Exeter ;  and  two  amongst  the  rest,  which  I  may  not  omit  for 
vicinity's  sake,  Oldbury  in  the  confines  of  Warwickshire,  where  I  have  often  looked 
about  me  with  great  delight,  at  the  foot  of  which  hdl  "^  1  was  bom :  and  Hanhury  in 
Staffordshire,  contiguous  to  which  is  Falde,  a  pleasant  village,  and  an  ancient  patri- 
mony belonging  to  our  femily,  now  in  the  possession  of  mine  elder  brother,  William 
Burton,  Esquire.  "Barclay  rtie  Scot  commends  that  of  Greenwich  tower  for  one 
of  the  best  prospects  in  Europe,  to  see  London  on  the  one  side,  the  Thames,  ships, 
and  pleasant  meadows  on  the  other.  There  be  those  that  say  as  much  and  more  of 
St.  Mark's  steeple  in  Venice,  Yet  these  are  at  too  great  a  distance  t  some  are  espe- 
cially afl^ected  with  such  objects  as  be  near,  to  see  passengers  go  by  in  some  great 
road-way,  or  boats  in  a  river,  in  suhjeclum  forum  despicere.,  to  oversee  a  fair,  a  mar- 
ket-place, or  out  of  a  pleasant  window  into  some  thoroughfare  street,  to  behold  a 
continual  concourse,  a  promiscuous  rout,  coming  and  going,  or  a  multitude  of  spec- 
tators at  a  theatre,  a  mask,  or  some  such  like  show.  But  I  rove  t  the  sum  is  this, 
that  variety  of  action?,  objects,  air,  places,  are  excellent  good  in  this  infirmity,  and 
all  others,  good  for  man,  good  for  beast.  "  Constantine  the  emperor,  lib.  18.  cap.  13. 
ea:  Leoniio,  "  holds  it  an  only  cure  for  rotten  sheep,  and  any  manner  of  sick  cattle?' 
Lselius  a  fonle  J3gubinus,  that  great  doctor,  at  the  latter  end  of  many  of  his  consul- 
tations (as  commonly  he  doth  set  down  what  success  his  physic  had,)  in  melancholy 
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most  especially  approves  of  this  above  all  other  remedies  whatsoever,  as  appears 
consult.  69.  consult.  329.  &c.  '^"  IVIany  other  tilings  helped,  but  change  of  air  was 
that  which  wi'ought  the  cure,  and  did  most  good." 


Exercise  rectified  of  Body  and  Mind. 

To  that  great  incouvenience,  which  comes  on  the  one  side  by  immoderate  and 
unseasonable  exercise,  too  much  solitariness  and  idleness  on  the  otiier,  must  be 
opposed  as  an  antidote,  a  moderate  and  seasonable  use  of  it,  and  that  both  of  body 
and  mind,  as  a  most  material  circumstance,  much  conducing  to  this  cure,  and  to  the 
general  preservation  of  our  health.  The  heavens  themselves  run  continually  round, 
the  sun  riseth  and  sets,  the  moon  increaseth  and  decreaseth,  stars  and  planets  keep 
their  constant  motions,  the  air  is  still  tossed  by  the  winds,  the  waters  ebb  and  flow 
to  their  conservation  no  doubt,  lo  teach  U3  that  we  should  ever  be  in  action.  For 
which  cause  Hieron  prescribes  Rusticus  the  monk,  that  he  be  always  occupied  about 
some  business  or  other,  ™ " that  tlie  devil  do  not  find  him  idle."  "Seneca  would 
have  a  man  do  something,  though  it  be  to  no  purpose.  ^Xenophon  wisheth  one 
rather  to  play  at  tables,  dice,  or  make  a  jester  of  himself  (though  he  might  be  far 
better  employed)  than  do  nothing.  The  ^Egyptians  of  old,  and  many  flourishing 
commonwealths  since,  have  enjoined  labour  and  exercise  to  ail  sorts  of  men,  to  be 
of  some  vocation  and  calling,  and  give  an  account  of  their  time,  to  prevent  those 
grievous  mischiefs  that  come  by  idleness  : ,"  for  as  fodder,  whip,  and  burthen  belong 
lo  the  ass  :  so  meal,  conection,  and  work  unto  the  servant,"  Ecclus.  xxxiii.  23.  The 
Turks  enjoin  all  men  whatsoever,  of  what  degree,  to  be  of  some  trade  or  other,  the 
Grand  Seignior  himself  is  not  excused.  ^  "  In  our  memory  (saith  Sabeilicus)  Maho- 
met the  Turk,  he  that  conquered  Greece,  at  that  very  time  when  he  heard  ambassa- 
dors of  other  princes,  did  either  carve  or  cut  wooden  spoons,  or  frame  something 
upon  a  table."  ^This  present  snllan  maltes  notches  for  bows.  The  Jews  are  most 
severe  in  this  examination  of  lime.  All  well-governed  places,  towns,  families,  and 
every  discreet  person  will  be  a  law  unto  himself.  But  amongst  us  the  badge  of 
gentry  is  idleness  :  to  be  of  no  calling,  not  to  labour,  for  that's  derogatory  to  their 
birth,  to  be  a  mere  spectator,  a  Avont^  friiges  consumere  natus,  to  have  no  necessary 
employment  to  busy  himself  about  in  church  and  commonwealth  (some  few  govern- 
ors exempted),  "  but  to  rise  to  eat,"  &c.,  to  spend  his  days  in  hawking,  hunting,  &c., 
and  sucli  like  disports  and  recreations  (^wMch  our  casuists  tax),  are  the  sole  exer- 
cise almost,  and  ordinary  actions  of  our  nobility,  and  in  which  they  are  too  immo- 
derate. And  thence  il  comes  to  pass,  that  in  city  and  country  so  many  grievances 
of  body  and  mind,  and  this  feral  disease  of  melancholy  so  frequently  rageth,  and  now 
domineers  almost  all  over  Europe  amongst  our  great  ones.  They  know  not  how  to 
spend  their  time  (disports  excepted,  which  are  all  their  business),  what  to  do,  or 
otherwise  how  to  bestow  themselves :  like  our  modem  Frenchmen,  that  had  rather 
lose  a  pound  of  blood  in  a  single  combat,  than  a  drop  of  sweat  in  any  honest  labour. 
Every  man  almost  hath  something  or  otlier  to  employ  himself  about,  some  vocation, 
some  trade,  but  they  do  all  by  ministers  and  servants,  ad  olia  duniaxai  se  natos  ex- 
istimant,  imo  ad  stci  ipsivs  pUrwnque  et  aliorum  pemiciem,  "as  one  freely  taxeth 
such  kind  of  men,  they  are  all  for  pastunea,  'tis  all  their  study,  all  their  invention 
tends  to  this  alone,  to  drive  away  time,  as  if  they  were  bom  some  of  them  to  no 
other  ends.  Therefore  to  correct  and  avoid  these  errors  and  inconveniences,  out 
divines,  physicians,  and  politicians,  so  much  labour,  and  so  seriously  exhort ;  and 
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for  this  disease  in  particular,'^"'  l5iere  can  be  no  betl«5-  cure  than  continual  business,"  as 
Rhasis  holds, "  to  have  some  employment  or  other,  which  may  set  their  mind  awork,and 
distract  their  cogitations.  Riches  may  not  easily'be  had  without  labour  and  industry, 
nor  learning  without  study,  neither  can  our  health  be  preserved  without  bodily  exer- 
cise. If  it  be  of  the  body,  Guianerius  allows  that  esercise  which  is  gentle,  "and 
still  after  those  ordinary  frications"  which.must  be  used  every  morning.  Montaltus, 
cap.  36,  and  Jason  Pratensis  use  almost  the  same  words,  hig'hly  commending  exer- 
cise if  it  be  moderate;  "a  wonderful  help  so  used,"  Crato  calls  it,  "and  a  great 
means  to  preserve  our  health,  as  adding  strength  to  the  whole  body,  increasing  natu- 
ral heat,  by  means  of  which  the  nutriment  is  well  concocted  in  flie  stomach,  liver, 
and  veins,  few  or  no  crudities  left,  is  happily  distributed  over  all  the  body  "  Be 
sides,  it  expels  excrements  by  sweat  and  other  insensible  vapours ;  inson  u  h  thst 
™Galen  prefers  exercise  before  all  physic,  rectification  of  diet,  or  any  e„  me  m 
what  kind  soever;  'tis  nature's  physician.  *' Fulgentius,  out  of  Gordon  s  de  con 
serv.  vit.  liom.  lib.  1.  cap.  7.  terms  exercise,  "a  spur  of  a  dull,  sleepy  natu  e  Ihe 
comforter  of  the  members,  cure  of  infirmity,  death  of  diseases,  destrn  tion  of  all 
mischiefs  and  vices,"  The  fittest  time  for  exercise  is  a  little  before  dinn  1  [tie 
before  supper,  *"  or  at  any  time  when  the  body  is  empty.  Montanus,  ctuwif.  31.  pre- 
scribes it  every  morning  to  his  patient,  and  that,  as  ^'  Calcnus  adds,  "  after  he  hath 
done  his  ordinary  needs,  rubbed  his  body,  washed  his  hands  and  face,  combed  his 
head  and  gargariaed."  What  kind  of  exercise  he  should  use,  Galen  tells  us,  lib.  2. 
et  3.  de  sanit.  iuend.  and  in  what  measure,  "  "  till  the  body  be  ready  to  sweat,"  and 
roused  up;  ad  ruborem,  some  say,  jion  ad  swdorem,  lest  it  should  dry  the  body  too 
much ;  others  enjoin  those  wholesome  businesses,  as  to  dig  so  long  in  his  garden,  to 
hold  the  plough,  and  the  like.  Some  prescribe  frequent  and  violent  labour  and  ex- 
ercises, as  sawing  eveiy  day  so  long  together  (epid.  6.  Hippocrates  confounds  them), 
but  that  is  in  some  cases,  lo  some  peculiar  men ;  ^  the  most  forbid,  and  by  no  means 
will  have  it  go  farther  than  a  beginning  sweat,  as  being  ™  perilous  if  it  exceed, 

Of  these  labours,  exercises,  and  recreations,  which  are  likewise  included,  some 
properly  belong  to  the  body,  some  to  the  mind,  some  more  easy,  some  hard,  some 
with  delight,  some  without,  some  within  doors,  some  natural,  some  are  artificial. 
Amongst  bodily  exercises,  Galen  commends  Itidtim  pcavas  pila,  to  play  at  ball,  be  it 
with  the  hand  or  racket,  in  tennis-courts  or  otherwise,  it  exerciaeth  each  part  of  the 
body,  and  doth  much  good,  so  that  they  sweat  not  too  much.  It  was  in  great  re- 
quest of  old  amongst  the  Greeks,  Romans,  Barbarians,  mentioned  by  Homer,  Hero- 
dotus, and  Plinius.  Some  write,  that  Aganclla,  a  feir  maid  of  Corcyra,  was  the  in- 
ventor of  it,  for  she  presented  the  first  ball  that  ever  was  made  to  Nansica,  the 
daughter  of  King  Alcinous,  and  taught  her  how  to  use  it. 

The  ordinary  sports  which  are  used  abroad  are  hawking,  hunting,  hilares  venandi 
lahores, "  one  calls  them,  because  they  recreate  body  and  mind,  '*  another,  the  ''"  best 
exercise  that  is,  by  which  alone  many  have  been  "freed  from  all  feral  diseases." 
Hegesippus,  lib.  1.  cap.  37,  relate^  of  Herod,  that  he  was  eased  of  a  grievous  melan- 
choly by  that  means.  Plato,  7.  de  leg.  highly  magnifies  it,  dividing  it  into  three 
parts,  "  by  land,  water,  air."  Xenophon,  in  Cyropied.  graces  it  with  a  great  name, 
Deomm  manus,  the  gift  of  the  gods,  a  princely  sport,  which  they  have  ever  used, 
sailh  Langius,  epist.  59.  Uh.  2.  as  well  for  health  as  pleasure,  and  do  at  this  day,  it 
being  the  sole  almost  and  ordinary  sport  of  our  noblemen  in  Europe,  and  elsewhere 
all  over  the  world.  Bohemus,  de  mor.  gent.  lib.  3.  cap.  13.  styles  it  therefore,  stu- 
dium  noMUum,  communiter  venanlur,  quod  sibi  solis  licere  contendunt,  'tis  all  their 
study,  their  exercise,  ordinary  business,  all  their  talk :  and  indeed  some  dote  too 
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lothing  else,  discouise  of  naught  else.    Paiilua  Jovius, 


much  after  it,  they  c  .         , 

descr.  Brit,  doth  in  some  sort  tax  our  ■""  English  nobility  for  it,  for  living  in 
country  so  much,  and  too  frequent  use  of  it,  as  if  Ihey  had  no  other  means  but 
hawking  and  hunting  to  approve  themselves  gentlemen  with." 

Hawking  comes  near  to  hunting,  the  one  in  the  air,  as  the  other  on  the  earth,  a 
sport  as  much  afifected  as  the  other,  hy  some  preferred.  "  It  was  never  heard  of 
amongst  the  Romans,  invented  some  twelve  hundred  years  since,  and  iirst  mentioned 
by  Firmicus,  lib.  5.  cap.  8.  The  Greek  emperors  began  it,  and  now  nothing  so  fre- 
quent; he  is  nobody  that  in  the  season  hath  not  a  hawk  on  his  fist.  A  great  art, 
and  many  "books  written  of  it.  It  is  a  wonder  to  hear  '"what  is  related  of  the 
Turks'  officere  in  this  behalf,  how  many  thousand  men  are  employed  about  it,  how 
many  hawlts  of  all  sorts,  liow  much  revenues  consumed  on  that  only  disport,  how 
much  time  is  spent  at  Adrianople  alone  every  year  to  that  purpose.  The  '^Persian 
kings  hawk  after  batterflies  with  sparrows  made  to  that  iise,and  stares :  lesser  hawks 
for  lesser  games  they  have,  and  bigger  for  the  rest,  that  they  may  produce  their  sport 
to  all  seasons.  The  Muscovian  emperors  reclaim  eagles  to  fly  at  hinds,  foxes,  &c., 
and  such  a  one  was  sent  for  a  present  to  *"  Qiieea  Elizabeth ;  some  reclaim  ravens, 
caslrijs,  pies,  &c.,  and  man  them  for  their  pleasures. 

Fowling  is  more  troublesome,  but  all  out  as  delightsome  to  some  sorts  of  men,  be 
it  with  guDs,  lime,  nets,  glades,  gins,  strings,  baits,  pitfalls,  pipes,  calls,  stalking- 
horses,  setting-dogs,  decoy-ducks,  &c.,  or  otherwise.  Some  much  delight  to  take 
larks  with  day-nets,  small  birds  with  chaff-nets,  plovers,  partridge,  herons,  snipe,  &c. 
Henry  the  Third,  king  of  Castile  (as  Mariana  the  Jesuit  reports  of  him,  lib.  3.  cap. 
7.)  was  much  affected  ""  with  catching  of  quails,"  and  many  gentlemen  lake  a  sin- 
gular pleasure  at  morning  and  evening  to  go  abroad  with  their  quail-pipes,  and  will 
lake  any  pains  to  satisfy  their  delight  in  that  kind.  The  "  Italians  have  gardens  fitled 
to  such  use,  with  nets,  bu.shes,  glades,  sparing  no  cost  or  industry,  and  are  very 
much  afiected  with  the  sport.  ■  Tycho  Brahe,  that  great  astronomer,  in  the  choro- 
graphy  of  his  Isle  of  Huena,  and  Castle  of  Ui'aniburge,  puts  down  his  nets,  and 
manner  of  catching  small  birds,  as  an  ornament  and  a  recreation,  wherein  he  himself 
was  sometimes  employed. 

Fishing  is  a  kind  of  hunting  by  water,  be  it  with  nets,  weeles,  baits,  angling,  or 
otherwise,  and  yields  all  out  as  much  pleasure  to  some  men  as  dogs  or  hawks ; 
"  «  When  they  draw  their  fish  upon  the  bank,"  saith  Nic,  Henselius  Silesiographise, 
cap.  3.  speaking  of  that  extraordinary  delight  his  countrymen  took  in  fishing,  and  in 
making  of  pools.  James  Dubravius,  that  Moravian,  in  his  book  de  pise,  telleth,  how 
travelling  by  the  highway  side  in  Silesia,  he  found  a  nobleman,  ^  "  booted  up  to  the 
groins,"  wading  himself,  pulling  the  nets,  and  labouring  as  much  as  any  fisherman 
of  them  all :  and  when  some  belike  objected  to  him  the  baseness  of  his  office,  he 
excused  himself, "  "  that  if  other  men  might  hunt  hares,  why  should  not  he  hunt 
carps  ?"  Many  gentlemen  in  like  sort  with  us  will  wade  up  to  the  arm-holes  upon 
such  occasions,  and  voluntarily  undertake  that  to  satisfy  their  pleasures,  which  a 
poor  man  for  a  good  stipend  would  scarce  be  hired  to  undergo.  Plutarch,  in  his 
hook  de  solar,  animal,  speaks  against  all  fishing,  ^  «  m  a  filthy,  base,  illiberal  employ- 
ment, having  neither  wit  nor  perspicacity  in  it,  nor  worth  the  labour."  But  he  that 
shall  consider  the  variety  of  bails  for  all  seasons,  and  pretty  devices  which  our 
anglers  have  invented,  peculiar  lines,  false  flies,  seveml  sleights,  &c.  will  say,  that  it 
deserves  like  commendation,  requires  as  much  study  and  perspicacity  as  the  rest,  and 
is  to  be  preferred  before  many  of  them.  Because  hawking  and  hunting  ave  very 
laborious,  much  riding,  and  many  dangers  accompany  them;  but  this  is  still  and 
quiet :  and  if  so  be  the  angler  catch  no  fish,  yet  he  hath  a  wholesome  walk  to  the 
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brookside,  pleasant  shade  by  the  sWeet  silver  streams ;  lie  hath  good  air,  and  sweet 
smells  of  fine  fresh  meadow  flowers,  he  hears  the  melodious  liaTmony  of  birds,  he 
sees  the  swans,  heroas,  ducks,  water-horns,  coots,  &c.,  and  many  other  fowl,  with 
iheir  brood,  which  he  thinketh  better  than  the  noise  of  hounds,  or  blast  of  horns, 
and  all  the  sport  that  they  can  make. 

Many  other  sports  and  recreations  there  be,  much  in  use,  as  ringing,'  bowling, 
shooting,  which  Ascam  recommends  in  a  just  volume,  and  hath  in  former  iimes  been 
enjoined  by  statute,  as  a  defensive  exercise,  and  an  "honour  to  our  land,  as  well 
may  witness  our  victories  in  France.  Keelpins,  tronks,  qnoits,  pitching  bars,  hurl- 
ing, wrestling,  leaping,  running,  fencing,  mustring,  swimming,  wasters,  foils,  football, 
baloon,  quintan,  &c.,  and  many  such,  which  are  the  common  recreations  of  the 
countryfolks.  Riding  of  great  horses,  running  at  rings,  tilw  and  tournaments,  horse- 
races, wild-goose  chases,  which  are  the  disports  of  greater  men,  and  good  in  them- 
selves, though  many  gentlemen  by  that  means  gallop  quite  out  of  their  fortunes. 

But  the  most  pleasant  of  all  outward  pastimes  is  that  of  "Areteus,  deambulatio 
per  amtena  loca,  to  make  a  petty  progress,  a  merry  journey  now  and  then  with  some 
good  companions,  to  visit  friends,  see  cities,  castles,  towns, 

Ki'Viaetesffpe  anjueBcitidoa.peramEnaque  Tempe,  I   "To  see  Ihe  pLeasBut  fleliJB,t]ia  ctyslal  founlsins,  ^ 

^^To  walk  amongst  orchards,  gardens,  bowers,  mounts,  and  arbours,  artificial  wil- 
dernesses, green  thickets,  arches,  groves,  lawns,  rivulets,  fountains,  and  such  like 
pleasant  places,  like  that  Antiochian  Daphne,  brooks,  pools,  lishjipnds,  between  wood 
and  water,  in  a  fair  meadow,  by  a  river  side,  "ubi  variis  avlwip  cwUationes,Jlorum 
colores,  pratorumfruttces,  &e.  to  disport  in  some  pleasant  plain,  park,  run  up  a  steep 
hill  sometimes,  or  elt  in  a  shady  seat,  must  needs  be  a  delectable  recreation.  Hortus 
principis  et  domus  ad  delectalionem  facta,  cmi  syhd,  monte  et  piscina,  vulgo  la 
raontagna:  the  prince's  garden  at  Ferrara  ''Schottus  highly  magnifies,  witli  the 
groves,  mountains,  ponds,  for  a  delectable  prospect,  he  was  much  aflected  with  it :  a 
Persian  paradise,  or  pleasant  park,  could  not  bo  more  delectable  in  his  sight.  St. 
Bernard,  in  the  description  of  his  monastery,  is  almost  ravished  with  the  pleasures 
of  it.  "A  sick  "^man  (saith  he)  sits  upon  a  green  bank,  and  when  the  dog-star 
parcheth  the  plains,  and  dries  up  rivers,  he  lies  in  a  shady  bower,"  fVowie  sab  ario- 
rm  fervmtia  temperat  astra,  "  and  feeds  his  eyes  with  variety  of  objects,  herbs, 
trees,  to  comfort  his  misery,  he  receives  many  delightsome  smells,  and  fills  his  ears 
with  that  sweet  and  various  harmony  of  birds  :  good  God  (saith  he),  wliat  a  com- 
pany of  pleasures  hast  thou  raade^for  man !"  He  that  sbould  be  admitted  on  a  sud- 
den to  the  sight  of  such  a  palace  as  that  of  Escurial  in  Spain,  or  to  that  which  the 
Moors  built  at  Granada,  Fontainbleau  in  France,  the  Turk's  gardens  in  his  seraglio, 
wherein  all  manner  of  birds  and  beasts  are  kept  for  pleasure ;  wolves,  bears,  lynxes, 
tigers,  lions,  elephants,  &c.,  or  upon  die  banks  of  that  Thracian  cosphorus ;  the 
pope's  Belvedere  in  Rome,™  as  pleasing  as  those  liorti  pensiles  in  Babylon,  or  that 
Indian  king's  delightsome  garden  in  ^'^ian ;  or  *^  those  femous  gardens  of  the  Lord 
Canteiow  in  France,  could,  not  choose,  tliough  he  were  never  so  ill  paid,  but  be  much 
recreated  for  the  time ;  or  many  of  our  n'oblemen's  gardens  at  home.  To  fake  a 
boat  in  a  pleasant  evening,  and  with  music  "^  to  row  upon  the  waters,  which  Plutarch 
so  much  applauds,  Elian  admires,  upon  the  river  Pineus  :  in  those  Thessalian  fields, 
beset  with  green  bays,  where  birds  so  sweetly  sing  that  passengers,  enclianted  as  il 
were  with  their  heavenly  music,  ommum  laborum  et  curarum  oUiviscantur,  forget 
forthwith  all  labom^,  cate,  and  grief:  or  in  a  gondola  through  the  Grand  Canal  in 
Venice,  to  see  those  goodly  palaces,  must  needs  refresh  and  give  content  to  a 
melancholy  dull  spirit.  Or  to  see  the  inner  rooms  of  a  fair-built  and  sumptuous 
edifice,  as  that  of  the  Persian  kings,  so  much  renowned  hy  Diodorus  and  Curtius,  in 


euMiafes,' 


"Theophylaw,      '  '    "Ilinerat.  Hal. 
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'vhich  all  was  almost  beaten  gold,  ^'  chairs,  stools,  thrones,  tabernacles,  and  pillars 
of  gold,  plane  trees,  and  vines  of  gold,  grapes  of  precious  stones,  all  the  other  orna- 
ments of  pure  gold, 

B  "  Pulgol  gemma  floiia.  el  jaapide  flilva  aupellei, 

Witli  sweet  odours  and  perfumes,  generous  wines,  opiparous  fere,  &.C.,  besides  ihe 
gallanteat  young  men,  the  fairest  ^^  virgins,  puellm  scitulm  ministrantes,  the  rarest 
beauties  the  world  could  afford,  and  those  set  out  with  costly  and  curious  attires,  aO, 
stuporem  usqu&  &peetanimm,  with  exquisite  music,  as  in  *'  Trimaltion's  house,  in  every 
chamber  sweet  voices  ever  sounding  day  and  night,  incojrtparalnlis  luxns,  all  delights 
and  pleasures  in  each  kmd  which  to  please  the  senses  could  possibly  be  devised  or 
had,  cojiviv^  coronati,  delitiis  eirii,  &.c.  Telemachns,  in  Homer,  is  brought  in  as 
one  ravished  almost  at  the  sight  of  that  magnilicent  palace,  and  rich  furniture  of 
Menelaus,  when  he  beheld 


It  will  laxare  animos,  refresh  the  soul  of  man  to  see  fah-built  cities,  streets,  theatres, 
temples,  obelisks,  &c.  The  temple  of  Jerusalem  was  so  fairly  built  of  white  mar- 
ble, with  so  many  pyramids  covered  with  gold;  teeUmiqm  templi  fitho  coruscans 
auro,  tamio  suofulgore  ohccRcahal  oculos  ifiiwrontium,  was  so  glorious,  and  so  glist- 
ened afar  off,  that  the  spectators  might  not  well  abide  the  sight  of  it.  But  the  inner 
parts  were  all  so  curiously  set  out  with  cedar,  gold,  jewels,  Sue,  as  he  said  of  Cleo- 

Eatra's  palace  in  Egypt, ^Crassumque;  trabes  absconderat  awnan,  that  the  be- 
olders  were  amazed.  What  so  pleasant  as  to  see  some  pageant  or  sight  go  by,  as 
at  coronations,  weddings,  and  such  like  solemnities,  to  see  an  ambassador  or  a  prince 
met,  received,  entertained  with  masks,  shows,  fireworks,  &c.  To  see  two  kings  fight 
in  single  combat,  as  Porus  and  Alexander ;  Qmute  and  Edmund  Ironside ;  Scander- 
beg  and  Ferat  Itessa  the  Turk ;  when  not  honour  alone  but  life  itself  is  at  stake, 
as  the  '"poet  of  Hector, 


To  behold  a  battle  fought,  like  that  of  Cressy,  or  Agincourt,  or  Poictievs,  qua  nescio 
(saith  Froissart)  an  veiustas  uUam  frofcTTe  possit  clariorem.  To  sec  one  of  Csesar's 
triumphs  in  old  Rome  revived,  or  the  like.  To  be  present  at  an  interview,  "  as  that 
&mou3  of  Henry  the  Eighth  and  Francis  the  First,  so  much  renowned  all  over  Eu- 
rope ;  uU  tanlo  apparalu  (saith  Hubertus  Vellius)  tamque  triwnphali  pompd  ambo 
reges  com  eoTum  eonjugihm  coiere,  ut  nulla  wtquam  mtas  tam  celehiafesta  viderit 
flat  audierit,  no  age  eVer  saw  (he  like.  So  infinitely  pleasant  are  such  shows,  to  the 
sight  of  which  oftentimes  they  will  come  hundreds  of  miles,  give  any  money  for  a 
pbce,  and  remember  many  years  after  with  singular  delight.  Bodine,  when  he  was 
ambassador  in  England,  said  be  saw  the  noblemen  go  in  their  robes  to  the  parliament 
house,  summA  cum  jueunditale  vidimus,  he  was  much  affected  with  the  sight  of  it. 
Pomponius  Columna,  saith  Jovius  in  his  life,  saw  thirteen  Frenchmen,  and  so  many 
Italians,  once  fight  for  a  whole  army :  Quod  jueundissimiwi  ^ectacuhtm  in  vii&  dicit 
SKQ,  the  pleasantest  sight  that  ever  he  saw  in  his  life.  Who  would  not  have  been 
affected  with  such  a  spectacle  ?  Or  that  single  combat  of  "  Breaule  the  Frenchman, 
and  Anthony  Schets  a  Dutchman,  before  the  walls  of  Sylvaducia  in  Brabant,  anno 
1600.  They  were  twenty-two  horse  on  the  one  side,  as  many  on  the  other,  which 
like  Livy's  Horatii,  Torquati  and  Corvini  fought  for  their  own  glory  and  counh'y's 
honour,  in  the  sight  and  view  of  their  whole  city  and  army.  "  When  Julius  Csesar 
warred  about  the  banks  of  Rhone,  there  came  a  barbarian  prince  to  see  him  and  the 
Roman  army,  and  when  he  had  beheld  C»sar  a  good  while,  ■"* "  I  see  the  gods  now 
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(aaith  he)  which  before  I  heard  of,"  nee  fcelidorem,  ullam  vittE  mece  aul.  optcmi,  mU 
sensi  diem:  it  ivas  the  happiest  day  that  ever  he  had  in  hia  hfe.  Such  a  sight  alone 
were  able  of  itself  to  drive  away  melancholy;  if  not  for  ever,  yet  it  must  needs 
expel  it  for  a  time.  Radziviius  was  much  taken  with  the  pasha's  palace  in  Cairo, 
and  amongst  many  other  objects  which  that  place  affoided,  with  that  solemnity  of 
cultiBg  the  banks  of  the  Nile  by  Imbram  Pasha,  when  it  overflowed,  besides  two  or 
three  hundred  gdded  galleys  on  the  water,  he  saw  two  radlions  ot  men  gathered 
together  on  the  land,  with  turbans  as  white  aa  snow ,  and  'twas  a  goodly  aiglit. 
The  very  reading  of  feasts,  triumphs,  interviews,  nuptials,  tilts,  tournaments,  com- 
bats, and  monomachies,  is  most  acceptable  and  pleasant  "Fianciscua  Modma  hath 
made  a  large  collection  of  such  solemnities  in  two  great  tomes,  which  whoso  will 
may  peruse.  The  inspection  alone  of  thoae  curioua  iconographies  of  temples  and 
palaces,  as  that  of  the  Lateran  cliurch  in  Alberlus  Dnrer,  that  of  the  temple  of  Jeru- 
aalem  in  '^  Josephus,  Adricomius,  and  Villalpandua :  tliat  of  the  Eacuciai  in  Guadas, 
of  Diana  at  Ephesus  in  Pliny,  Nero's  golden  palace  in  Rome,  "Justinian's  in  Con- 
stantinople, that  Peruvian  Jugo'a  in  ™Cu3Co,  irf  non  ah  homivibus,  sed  a  diemoniis 
conslrucium  mdeatur;  St.  Mark's  in  Venice,  by  Ignatius,  with  many  such ;  priscorum 
artyicum  opera  (saith  that  "  interpreter  of  Fausanias),  the  rare  workmanship  of  those 
ancient  Greeks,  in  theatres,  obelisks,  temples,  statues,  gold,  silver,  ivory,  marble 
images,  turn  minore  ferme  quum  legmlur,  quam  quam.  cernuniur,  animum  deJectatione 
compleni,  affect  one  as  much  by  reading  almost  as  by  sight. 

The  country  hath  his  recreations,  the  city  his  several  gymnics  and  exercises,  May 
games,  feasts,  wakes,  and  merry  meetings,  to  solace  themselves ,  the  very  being  in 
the  country;  that  life  itself  is  a  sufficient  reejeaiion  lo  some  men, to  enjoy  such 
pleasures,  as  those  old  patriarchs  did.  Diocleiian,  the  emperor,  was  so  much 
aflected  with  it,  that  he  gave  over  his  aceplre,  and  turned  gardener  Conatantme 
wrote  twenty  books  of  husbandry.  Lysander,  when  arobasaadori  came  to  see  him, 
bragged  of  nothing  more  than  of  his  orchard.  Si  sunt  ordmes  met  What  shall  I 
say  of  Cincinnatiis,  Cato,  Tully,  and  many  auch  ?  how  they  have  been  pleased  with 
it,  to  prune,  plant,  inoculate  aad  graft,  to  show  so  many  several  kinds  of  pears,  apples, 
plums,  peaches,  &.C. 

Alqu?  edsm  maitiios  cani'buH  citcundsre  saltua  To  cslch  wild  birds  and  bessls.  eDcotnpsssing 

liisidias  avibua  moliri,  inciindere  vepres.-  \      The  grave  with  dogs,  and  out  of  bwiies  firiog." 

Jucundua,  in  his  prefiice  to  Cato,  Varro,  Columella,  &c,,  put  out  by  him,  confesseth 
of  himself,  that  he  was  mightily  delighted  with  theae  husbandry  studies,  and  took 
extraordinary  pleasure  in  them :  if  the  theory  or  speculation  can  so  much  affect, 
what  shall  the  place  and  exercise  itself,  the  practical  part  do  ?  The  same  confession 
I  find  in  Herbaatein,  Porta,  Camerarius,  and  many  others,  which  have  written  of  that 
subject.  If  my  testimony  were  aught  worth,  I  could  say  aa  much  of  myself;  I  am 
vere  Satarmis;  no  man  ever  took  more  delight  in  springs,  woods,  groves,  gardens, 
walks,  fishponds,  rivers,  &c.    But 

ei "  TanlDlus  i  [abtis  sitieiie  fligientia  captae 

And  ao  do  I;  Velle  licet,  poliri  non  licet.'"  ^ 

Every  palace,  every  city  almost  hath  its  peculiar  walks,  cloisters,  terraces,  groves, 
theatres,  pageants,  games,  and  several  recreations ;  every  country,  some  professed 
gymnics  to  exhilarate  their  minds,  and  eserciae  their  bodies.  The  '^  Greeks  had 
their  Olympian,  Pythian,  Isthmian,  Nemean  games,  in  honour  of  Neptune,  Jupiter, 
Apollo;  Athens  heis  ;  some  for  honour,  garlands,  crowns;  for  "beauty,  dancing, 
running,  leaping,  like  our  silver  games.  The  ''Eomans  had  their  feasts,  as  the  Athe- 
nians, and  Lacedsemonians  held  their  public  banquets,  in  Pritanmo,  Panathenseis, 
Thesperiia,  Phiditiis,  playa,  naumachies,  places  for  sea-fights,  ^  tlicatres,  amphitheatres 
able  to  contain  70,000  men,  wherein  they  had  several  delightsome  shows  to  exhila- 

iipanieoUo  Ttlumiili.  fol.  "Lib.  6,caj.  14.  do  i  deaite,  liul  can't  enfoy."  *aBolBruaiib.  3.  polil. 

descripl.'  i°Rninu1us  Amaselis  priEAt.  Psubbd.    sacri.  ludierl,  Megalensea,  Cereales,  Flnroles.   Mar- 

BiVirg.  1.  Oooc.  ii"TtielhitstingTaDlalui  gapes    liales.  &c  Rosinus.S.  13.         aSee  Lipaius  AmpliiUie* 

tot  the  water  Ibal  sludes  Lie  lips."  es"i,nisy  |  alruia  Sminua  lib.  5.   MelirslUB  de  ludia  Graicoruni. 
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rate  the  people ;  ^  gladiators,  combats  of  meji  with  themselves,  with  wild  beasts,  and 
wild  beasts  one  with  another,  like  our  bull-baitings,  or  bear-baitings  {in  which  many 
countrymen  and  citizens  amongst  us  so  much  delight  and  so  frequently  use),  dancers 
on  ropes.  Jugglers,  wrestlers,  comedies,  tragedies,- publicly  exhibited  at  die  empe- 
ror's and  city's  charge,  and  that  with  incredible  cost  and  magnificence.  In  the  Low 
Countries  (aa  ^Meteran  relates)  before  these  wars,  they  had  many  solemn  feasts, 
plays,  challenges,  artillery  gardens,  colleges  of  rhymers,  rhetoricians,  poets  :  and  to 
this  day,  such  places  are  curiously  maintained  in  Amsterdam,  as  appears  by  that 
description  of  Isaacus  Pontanus,  reram  .Smslelrod.  lib.  2.  cap.  25,  So  likewise  not 
long  since  at  Friburg  in  Germany,  as  is  evident  bythat  relation  of  ^'Neander,  they 
had  liudos  septennales,  solemn  plays  every  seven  years,  which  Bocerus,  one  of  their 
own  poets,  hath  elegantly  described : 

!» "  Ac  nunc  tnasniflco  spectanila  elmaa  paialu 
ftuid  memorem.  Yr-leri  ngn  concessutn  Qmrino, 
Ludoium  pompa,"  Sic. 

In  Italy  they  have  solemn  declamations  of  certain  select  young  gentlemen  in  Florence 
(like  those  reciters  in  old  Rome),  and  public  theatres  in  most  of  their  cjties,  for 
stage-players  and  others,  to  exercise  and  recreate  themselves.  All  -seasons  almost, 
all  places,  have  their  several  pastimes ;  some  in  summer,  some  in  winter ;  some 
abroad,  some  within:  some  of  the  body,  some  of  the  mind:  and  diverse  men  have 
diversfe  recreations  and  exercises.  Domitian,  the  emperor,  was  much  delighted  with  ' 
catching  flies ;  Augustus  to  play  with  nuts  amongst  children ;  "  Alexander  Severus 
was  often  pleased  to  play  with  whelps  and  young  pigs.  ''Adrian  was  so  wholly 
enamoured  with  dogs  and  horses,  that  he  bestowed  monuments  and  tombs  of  them, 
and  buried  them  in  graves.  In  foul  weather,  or  when  they  can  use  no  other  conve- 
nient sports,  by  reason  of  the  time,  as  we  do  cock-fighting,  to  avoid  idleness,  I 
think,  (though  some  be  more  seriously  taken  with  i(,  spend  much  time,  cost  and 
charges,  and  are  too  solicitous  about  it)  "^  Severus  used  partridges  and  quails,  as  many 
Frenchmen  do  still,  and  to  keep  birds  in  cages,  with  which  he,  was  much  pleased, 
■when  at  any  time  he  had  leisure  from  public  cares  and  businesses.  He  had  (sailh 
Lampridius)  lame  pheasants,  ducks,  partridges,  peacocks,  and  some  20,000  ringdoves 
and  pigeons.  Busbequius,  the  emperor's  orator,  when  he  lay  in  Constantinople,  and 
could  not  stir  much  abroad,  kept  for  his  recreation,  busying  himself  to  see  them  fed, 
almost  all  manner  of  strange  birds  and  beasts;  this  was  something,  though  not  to 
exercise  his  body,  yet  to  refresh  his  mind.  Conradus  Gesner,  at  Zurich  in  Switzer- 
land, kept  so  liltewise  for  his  pleasure,  a  great  company  of  wild  beasts ;  and  (as  he 
saifh)  took  great  delight  to  see  them  eat  uieir  meat.  Turkey  gentlewomen,  that  are 
perpetual  prisoners,  still  mewed  up  according  to  the  custom  of  the  place,  have  little 
else  beside  their  household  business,  or  to  play  with  their  children  to  drive  away 
time,  but  to  dally  with  their  cats,  which  they  have  in  delitiis,  as  many  of  our  ladies 
and  gentlewomen  use  monkeys  and  little  dogs.  The  ordinary  recreations  which  we 
have  in  winter,  and  in  most  solitary  times  busy  our  minds  with,  are  cards,  tables  and 
dice,  shovelboard,  chess-play,  the  philosopher's  game,  small  trunks,  shuttlecock, 
billiards,  music,  masks,  singing,  dancing,  ulegames,  frolics,  jests,  riddles,  catches, 
purposes,  questions  and  commands,  ^' merry  tales  of  errant  luiights,  queens,  lovers, 
.  lords,  ladies,  giants,  dwarfs,  thieves,  cheaters,  witches,  fairies,  gobuns,  friars,  &c.,  such 
as  the  old  woman  told  Psyche  in  ^Apuleius,  Boccace  novels,  and  the  rest,  quarum. 
auditione  pueri  dehctanl.jir,  senes  narralione,  which  some  delight  Xo  hear,  some  to 
tell;  all  are  well  pleased  with,  Amaranthus,  the  philosopher,  met  Hermocles,  Dio- 
phantus  and  Philolaus,  his  companions,  one  day  busily  (hseonrsing  about  Epicurus 
and  Democritiis'  tenets,  very  solicitoua  which  was  moat  probable  and  came  near^t 
to  truth :  to  put  them  out  of  that  surly  controversy,  and  to  refresh  then-  spuits,  he 
told  them  a  pleasant  tale  of  Stratocles  the  physician's  wedding,  and  of  all  die  parti- 
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culars,  the  company,  the  cheer,  the  music,  &c.,  for  he  was  new  come  from  it;  with 
which  relation  they  were  so  much  delighted,  that  Philoiaus  wished  a  blessing  to  hia 
heart,  and  many  a  good  wedding,  ''many  such  merry  meetiugs  might  lie  be  at,  "  to 
please  himself  witli  the  sight,  and  others  with  the  narration  of  it."  News  are  gene- 
rally welcome  to  all  our  ears,  aviHA  audimms,  aures  enim  liominum  nmUate  IcBtanlur 
(°^as  Pliny  observes),  we  long  after  rumour  to  hear  and  listen  to  it,  "  densum  Immeris 
liihil  aure  vulvas.  We  are  most  part  too  inquisitiye  and  apt  to  hearken  after  news, 
which  CiBsav,  in  his  "Commentaries,  observes  of  the  old  Gauls,  they  would  be 
inquiring  of  every  carrier  and  passenger  what  they  had  heard  or  seen,  what  news 
abroad  ? 


as  at  an  ordinary  with  us,  bakehouse  or  barber's  shop.  When  that  great  Gonsalva 
was  upon  some  displeasure  confined  by  King  Ferdinand  to  the  city  of  Loxa  in  Anda- 
lusia, the  only,  comfort  (saitli '"  Jovius)  he  had  to  ease  his  melancholy  thoughts,  was 
to  hear  news,  and  to  listen  after  those  ordinary  occurrences  which  were  brought  him 
cum,  primis,  by  letters  or  otherwise  out  of  the  remotest  parts  of  Europe.  Some  men's 
whole  delight  is,  to  take  tobacco,  and  drink  all  day  long  in  a  tavern  or  alehouse,  to 
discourse,  sing,  jest,  roar,  talk-  of  a  cock  and  bull  over  a  pot,  &c.  Or  when  three  or 
four  good  companions  meet,  tell  old  stories  by  the  fireside,  or  in  the  sun,  as  old  folks 
usually  do,  jate  aprici  meminere  series,  remembering  afresh  and  with  pleasure  ancient 
matters,  and  such  like  accidents,  which  happened  in  their  younger  years :  others'  best 
pastime  is  to  game,  nothing  to  them  so  pleasant  'Hie  VeTieri  indulgel,  hunc  decoquit 
alea — many  too  nicely  take  exceptions  at  cards, "  tables,  and  dice,  and  such  mixed 
lusorious  lots,  whom  Gataker  well  confutes.  Which  though  they  be  honest  recrea- 
tions in  themselves,  yet  may  justly  be  otherwise  excepted  at,  as  they  are  often  abused, 
and  forbidden  as  things  most  pernicious;  imimaiti  rem  et  damnosam^  "Lemnius  calls 
it,  "  For  most  part  in  these  kind  of  disports  'tis  not  art  or  skill,  but  subtlety,  cun- 
nycatching,  knavery,  chance  and  fortune  carries  all  away;"  'tis  amhulatoria peeunia, 

Perroutat  dominoB,  et  ceJ^  in  altera  Jura." 

They  labour  most  part  not  to  pass  their  time  in  honest  disport,  bnt  for  filthy  lucre, 
and  covetouaneas  of  money.  In  fisdissimum  lucmm  et  aoariliam  kominum  conver- 
litur,  as  Daiieus  observes.  Fans  frattdum  et  maUJkiorwm,  'tis  the  fountain  of 
cozenage  and  villany.  °"A  thing  so  common  all  over  Europe  at  this  day,  and  so 
generally  abused,  that  many  men  are  utterly  undone  by  it,"  their  means  spent,  patri- 
monies consumed,  they  and  their  posterity  beggared ;  besides  swearing,  wrangling, 
drinking,  loss  of  time,  and  such  inconveniences,  which  are  ordinary  concomitants : 
^ "  for  when  once  they  have  got  a  haunt  of  such  companies,  and  habit  of  gaming, 
they  can  hardly  be  drawn  from  it,  but  as  an  itch  it  will  tickle  them,  and  as  it  is  witn 
whoremastere,  once  entered,  they  cannot  easily  leave  it  off:"  Vexat  mentes  insania 
cupido,  they  are  mad  upon  their  sport.  And  in  conclusion  (which  Charles  the 
Seventh,  that  good  French  king,  published  in  an  edict  against  gamesters)  undSpia  et 
hilaris  mtm  suffugium  sibi  suisqtte  Uberis,  totiqtte  familiis,  Sfc.  "  That  which  was 
once  their  livelihood,  should  have  maintained  wife,  children,  family,  is  now  spent 
and  gone;"  mceror  et  egestas,  ^c,  sorrow  and  beggary  succeeds.  So  good  things 
may  be  abused,  and  that  which  was  first  invented  to  'refresh  men's  weary  spirits, 
when  they  come  from  other  labours  and  studies  to  exhilarate  the  mind,  to  entertain 
time  and  company,  tedious  otherwise  in  thoso  long  solitary  winter  nights,  and  keep 
them  from  worse  matters,  an  honest  exercise  ia  contrarily  perverted. 


"Epist,  lib-B.  Hnfflno.  "Hot.  "Ijb.4.Gal- 

tcra  eogaut,  fll  quidqilinins  aorum  sudierll  auteoffudrit 
de  Qufi  ro  quorunt.        ™  Vive  ejns  lib,  nil.      '  Juvea. 

3  Inslit,  c,  M.  In  His  ludia  iHerumnuenDn  a™  aulperi- 
liavigct,  sal  fr«iie.fanacia,  dolus  ostulia,  casus,  forluna, 
leiueritss  locum  habenl.  noo  ralio  coiiailium,  sapien- 
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Chess-play  is  a  good  and  witty  exercise  of  the  mind  for  some  kind  of  men,  and 
fit  for  such  melancholy,  Rhasis  holds,  as  are  idle,  and  have  extravagant  impertinent 
thoughts,  or  troubled  with  cares,  nothing  better  to  distract  their  mind,  and  alter  their 
meditations :  invented  (some  say)  by  the  ^general  of  an  army  in  a  famine,  to  keep 
soldiers  from  mutiny :  but  if  it  proceed  irom  overmuch  study,  in  such  a  case  it  may 
do  more  harm  than  good;  it  is  a  game  too  troublesome  for  some  men's  brains,  too 
full  of  anxiety,  all  out  as  bad  as  study ;  besides  it  is  a  testy,  choleric  game,  and  very 
ofTensive  lo  him  that  loseth  the  mate.  ^William  the  Conqueror  '  h*  j  nger 
years,  playing  at  chess  with  the  Prince  of  France  (Dauphine  was  no  anne  ed  o 
that  crown  in  those  days)  losing  a  mate,  knocked  the  chess-board  abo  pa 

which  was  a  cause  afterward  of  much  enmity  between  them.     For  s  n  e  su  h     a  o 
it  is  belike,  that  Patritius,  in  his  3.  book,  tit.  12.  de  reg.  instit.  forbid    h     p  o 

pky  at  chess ;  hawking  and  hunting,  riding,  &c.  he  will  allow ;  and  o  o 

men,  but  by  no  means  to  him.  In  Muscovy,  where  they  live  in  s  o  es  ai  d  ho 
houses  all  winter  long,  come  seldom  or  little  abroad,  it  is  again  very  neces  a  y  and 
therefore  in  those  parts,  (saith  '"  Herbasteiu)  much  used.  At  Fez  m  Af  ca,  vhe  e 
the  like  inconvenience  of  keeping  within  doors  is  through  heat,  it  s  verj  laudable 
and  (as  "Leo  Afer  relates)  as  much  frequented.  A  sport  fit  for  idle  n  worn  n 
soldiers  in  garrison,  and  courtiers  that  have  nought  but  love  matters  to  busy  them- 
selves about,  but  not  altogether  so  convenient  for  such  as  are  students.  The  like  I 
may  say  of  Col.  Bruxer's  philosophy  game,  D.  Fulke's  MetTomackia  and  his  Ouro- 
nomachia,  with  the  rest  of  those  intricate  astrological  and  geometrical  fictions,  for 
such  eapeeiaDy  as  are  mathematically  given ;  and  the  rest  of  those  curious  games. 

Dancing,  singing,  masking,  mumming,  stage  plays,  howsoever  they  be  heavily 
censured  by  some  severe  Catos,  yet  if  opportunely  and  soberly  used,  may  justly  be 
approved.  Melius  est  fodere,  quam  saltare,'^  saith  Austin :  but  what  is  that  if  they 
delight  in  it  ?  "  JVemo  saltat  sobrius.  But  in  what  kind  of  dance  f  I  know  these 
sports  have  many  oppugners,  whole  volumes  writ  against  them;  wlien  as  all  they 
say  (if  duly  considered)  is  but  ignoraiio  Elettchi;  and  some  again,  because  they  we 
now  cold  and  wayward,  past  themselves,  cavil  at  all  such  youthfiil  sports  in  others, 
as  he  did  in  the  comedy ;  they  think  them,  illico  nasci  senes,  S^c.  Some  out  of  pre- 
posterous zeal  object  many  times  trivial  arguments,  and  because  of  some  abuse,  will 
quite  take  away  (he  good  use,  as  if  they  should  forbid  wine  because  it  makes  men 
drunk;  but  in  my  judgment  they  are  too  stern:  there  "is  a  time  for  all  things,  a 
time  to  mourn,  a  time  to  dance,"  Eccles.  iii.  4.  "  a  time  to  embrace,  a  time  not  to 
embrace,  (verse  5.)  and  nothing  better  than  that  a  man  should  rejoice  iu  his  own 
works,"  vei-ae  22 ;  for  my  part,  I  will  subscribe  to  the  king's  declaration,  and  was 
ever  of  that  mind,  those  May  games,  wakes,  aud  Whifcsvui  ales,  &c.j  if  they  be  not 
at  unseasonable  hours,  may  justly  be  permitted.  Let  them  freely  feast,  sing  and 
dance,  have  their  puppet-plays,  hobby-horses,  tabors,  crowds,  bagpipes,  Slc,  play  at 
ball,  and  barley-breaks,  and  what  sports  and  recreations  they  like  best.  In  Fran- 
conia,  a  province  of  Germany,  (saith  "Aubanus  Bohemus)  the  old  folks,  ailer  even- 
ing prayer,  went  to  the  alehouse,  the  younger  sort  to  dance :  and  to  say  truth  with 
"  Salisburiensis,  satius  faerat  sic  otiari,  guam.  tvrpius  oceupari,  belter  to  do  so  than 
worse,  as  without  question  otherwise  (such  is  the  corruption  of  man's  nature)  many 
of  them  will  do.  For  that  cause,  plays,  maslw,  jesters,  gladiators,  tumblers,  jugglers, 
&c.,  and  alt  that  crew 'isajimitted  and  winked  at:  "Tota  jocularimt  scena  proeediL, 
et  idea  spectacula  admissa  sunt,  et  irijnita  tyrocinia  vamtatum,  ut  Ms  occupenturiqui 
pertudosius  otiari  sohnt:  that  tliey  might  be  busied  about  such  toys,  diat  would 
otherwise  more  perniciously  be  idle.  So  that  as  "Tacitus  said  of  the  astrologers  in 
Rome,  we  may  say  of  them,  genuB  komnum  est  qmd  in  civUale  nostra  ei  viiabitur 
semper  et  relinebUwr,  they  are  a  debauched  company  most  part,  still  spoken  against, 
as  well  they  deserve  some  of  them  (for  I  so  relish  and  distinguish  them  as  fiddlers, 
'         '  '  lis),  and  yet  ever  retained.     "  Evil  is  not  lo  be  done  (I  confess)  that  good 
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may  come  of  it :"  but  this  is  evil  per  accidens,  and  in  a  qualifleil  sense,  to  avoiii  a 
greater  inconvenience,  may  justly  be  tolerated.  Sir  Thomas  More,  ia  his  Utopian 
Commonwealth,  '^ag  he  will  have  none  idle,  so  will  he  have  no  man  laboui-  over 
hard,  to  be  toiled  out  like  a  horse,  'tis  more  than  slavish  infelicity,  the  life  of  most 
of  our  hired  servants  and  tradesmen  elsewhere  (excepting  his  Utopiana)  but  half  the 
day  allotted  forwork,and  half  for  honest  recreation,  or  whatsoever  employment  they 
shall  think  lit  for  themselves."  If  one  half  day  in  a  week  were  allowed  to  our  house- 
hold servants  for  their  merry  meetings,  by  their  hard  masters,  or  in  a  year  some  feasts, 
like  those  Roman  Salurnale,  I  think  they  would  labour  harder  ail  the  rest  of  their 
time,  and  both  parties  he  better  pleased :  but  this  needs  not  (you  will  say),  for  some 
of  them  do  nought  but  loiter  all  the  week  long. 

This  which  I  aim  at,  is  for  such  as  stejraeti  ammis,  troubled  in  mind,  to  ease 
,  them,  over-toiled  on  the  one  part,  to  refresh :  over  idle  on  the  other,  to  keep  them- 
selves busied.  And  to  this  purpose,  as  any  labour  or  employment  will  serve  to  the 
one,  any  honest  recreation  will  conduce  to  the  other,  so  that  it  be  moderate  and 
sparing,  as  the  use  of  meal  and  drink ;  not  to  spend  all  their  life  in  gaming,  playing, 
and  pastimes,  as  too  many  gentlemen  do ;  but  to  revive  our  bodies  and  recreate  our 
sotds  with  honest  sports :  of  which  as  tliere  be  diverse  sorts,  and  peculiar  to  several 
callings,  ages,  sexes,  conditions,  so  there  be  proper  for  several  seasons,  and  those  of 
distinct  natures,  to  fit  (hat  variety  of  humours  which  is  amongst  them,  that  if  one 
will  not,  another  may :  some  in  summer,  some  in  winter,  some  gentle,  some  more 
violent,  some  for  the  mind  alone,  some  for  tlie  body  and  mind :  (as  to  some  it  is 
both  business  and  a  pleasant  recreation  to  oversee  workmen  of  all  sorts,  husbandry, 
cattle,  horses,  Etc.  To  build,  plot,  project,  to  make  models,  cast  up  accounts,  Etc.) 
some  without,  some  within  doors  ;  new,  old,  Slc,  as  the  season  serveth,  and  as  men 
are  inciined.  It  is  repotted  of  Philippus  Bonus,  that  good  duke  of  Burgundy  (by 
Lodovicus  Vives,  in  Epist,  and  Pont.  '^Heuter  in  his  history)  that  the  said  duke,  at 
the  marriage  of  Eleonora,  sister  to  the  king  of  Portugal,  at  Bruges  in  Flanders,  which 
was  solemnized  in  the  deep  of  winter,  when,  as  by  reason  of  unseasonable  weather, 
he  could  neither  hawk  nor  hunt,  and  was  now  tired  with  cards,  dice,  kc,  and  such 
other  domestic  sports,  or  to  see  ladies  dance,  with  some  of  his  courtiers,  he  would 
in  the  evening  walk  disguised  all  about  the  town.  It  so  fortuned,  aa  he  was  walking 
late  one  night,  he  found  a  country  fellow  dead  drunk,  snorting  on  a  bulk;  ™he 
caused  his  followers  to  bring  him  to  his  palace,  and  there  stripping  him  of  his  old 
clothes,  and  attiring  him  after  the  court  fashion,  when  he  waked,  he  and  they  were 
ail  ready  to  attend  upon  his  excellency,  persuading  him  he  was  some  great  duke. 
The  poor  fellow  admiring  how  he  came  there,  was  served  in  state  all  the  day  long; 
after  supper  he  saw  them  dance,  heard  music,  and  the  rest  of  those  court-like  plea- 
sures :  but  lale  at  night,  when  he  was  well  tippled,  and  again  fast  aaleep,  they  put  on ' 
1  ■      11     b  d  so  conveyed  him  to  the  place  where  they  first  found  him.    Now 

1       11       h  d        made  them  so  good  sport  the  day  before  as  he  did  when  he  re- 
d      1  m    If    all  the  jest  was,  to  see  how  he  ^'  looked  upon  it.     In  conclusion, 
f  I    1    admiration,  the  poor  man  told  his  friends  he  had  seen  a  vision,  con- 

ta    ly  b  ii      d      would  not  otherwise  he  persuaded,  and  so  the  jest  ended.    ''An- 
h      E[.  p    tt     would  often  disguise  himself,  steal  from  his  .court,  and  go  into 
n      !  g  1 1  niths',  and  other  tradesmen's  shops,  sit  and  talk  with  them,  and 

ra     nd         walk  alone,  and  fall  aboard  with  any  tinker^  clown,  serving  man, 
wh  n  oever  he  met  first.     Sometimes  he  did  ex  imperato  give  a  poor  fel- 
1  «  )  how  he  would  look,  or  on  set  purpose  lose  his  purse  as  ho  went, 

w  1  1  f  id  it,  and  withal  how  he  would  be  atfected,  and  with  such  objects 
he  was  much  delighted.  Many  such  tricks  are  ordinarily  put  in  practice  by  great 
men,  to  exhilarate  themselves  and  others,  all  which  are  harmless  jests,  and  have  their 
good  uses. 

But  amongst  those  exercises,  or  recreations  of  the  mind  within  doors,  there  is 
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none  so  general,  so  aptly  to  be  applied  to  all  sorts  of  men,  so  fit  and  proper  to  expel 
Idleness  and  melancholy,  as  thai  of  study :  Sludia  senectutem  ohlectant,  adolescentiam 
ahmt,  seeundas  res  ontaitt,  adversis  perjtigium  et  solatium  prahent,  domi  delectant^ 
Src,  find  the  rest  in  Tally  pro  Arehia  Poeta?^  What  so  fiill  of  content,  as  to  read, 
walk,  and  see  maps,  pictm'es,  statues,  jewels,  marbles,  which  some  so  much  mag- 
nify, as  those  that  Phidias  made  of  old  so  exquisite  and  pleasing  to  be  beheld,  that 
as  Chrysostom  thinketh,  "if  any  man  be  sickly,  troubled  in  mind,  or  that  cannot 
sleep  for  grief,  and  shall  but  aland  over  against  one  of  Phidias'  images,  he  will  forget 
all  care,  or  whatsoever  else  may  molest  him,  in  an  instant  ?"  There  be  those  as 
much  taken  with  Michael  Angelo's,  Raphael  de  Urbino's,  Francesco  Francia's  pieces, 
and  many  of  those  Italian  and  Dutch  painters,  which  were  excellent  in  their  ages  ; 
and  esteem  of  it  as  a  most  pleasing  sight,  to  view  those  neat  architectures,  devices, 
escutcheons,  coats  of  arms,  read  such  books,  to  peruse  old  coins  of  several  sorts  in 
a  fair  gallery ;  artificial  works,  perspective  glasses,  old  relics,  Roman  antiquities, 
variety  of  colours,  A  good  picture  iafaka  Veritas,  et  muta  poem:  and  though  (as 
''Vives  eaith)  artificialia  delectant,  sea  mo:s  fastidimus,  artificial  toys  please  but  for 
a  time;  yet  who  is  he  that  will  not  be  moved  with  them  for  the  present?  When 
Achilles  was  tormented  and  sad  for  the  loaa  of  his  dear  friend  Patroclus,  his  mother 
Thetis  brought  him  a  moat  elaborate  and  curious  buckler  made  by  Vulcan,  in  which 
were  engraven  sua,  moon,  stars,  planets,  sea,  land,  men  fighting,  running,  riding, 
,  women  scolding,  hills,  dales,  towns,  castles,  brooks,  rivers,  trees,  &c.,  with  many 
pretty  landscapes,  and  perspective  pieces :  with  sight  of  which  he  was  infinitely  de- 
lighted, and  much  eased  of  his  grief 

Who  will  not  be  affected  so  in  like  case,  or  see  those  well-furnished  cloisters  and 
galleries  of  the  Roman  cardinals,  so  richly  stored  with  all  modem  pictures,  old 

statues  and  antiquities  ?  Cum  se spectando  recreet  simul  et  legendo,  to  see  their 

pictures  alone  and  read  the  description,  as  "Boisardus  well  adds,  whom  will  it  not 
affect  ?  which  Bozius,  Pomponins,  L^tus,  Marliamis,  Schottus,  Cavelerius,  Ligoriua, 
Stc,  and  he  himself  hath  well  performed  of  late.  Or  in  some  prince's  cabinets,  like 
that  of  the  great  dukes  in  Florence,  of  Felix  Platerus  in  Basil,  or  noblemen's  houses, 
to  see  such  variety  of  atlircs,  faces,  so  many,  so  rare,  and  such  exquisite  pieces,  of 
men,  birds,  beasts,  &c.,  to  see  those  excellent  landscapes,  Dutch  works,  and  curious 
cuts  of  Sadlier  of  Prague,  Albertus  Durer,  Goltziua  Vrintes,  &c.,  such  pleasant  pieces 
of  perapective,  Indian  pictures  made  of  feathers,  China  works,  frames,  thanmatnrgi- 
cal  motions,  exotic  toys,  &.c.  Who  is  he  that  is  now  wholly  overcome  with  idle- 
ness, or  otherwise  involved  in  a  labyrinth  of  worldly  cares,  troubles  and  discontents, 
that  will  not  be  much  lightened  in  his  mind  by  reading  of  some  enticing  story,  true 
or  feigned,  whereas  in  a  glass  he  shall  observe  what  our  forefathera  have  done,  the 
beginninga,  ruina,  fiilla,  periods  of  commonwealths,  private  men's  actions  displayed 
to  the  life,  &c.  ''Plutarch  therefore  calls  them,  seeundas  mensas  et  bellaria,  the 
secoud  course  and  junkets,  because  they  were  usually  read  at  noblemen's  feasts. 
Who  is  not  earnestly  affected  with  a  passionate  speech,  well  penned,  an  elegant 
poem,  or  some  pleasant  bewitching  discourse,  like  that  of  **  Heliodorus,  uM  ohlectatio 
qucedam placide  fuit,  cum  hilaritate  conjuncta?  Julian  the  Apostate  was  so  taken 
with  an  oration  of  Libanius,  the  sophister,  that,  as  he  confesseth,  he  could  not  be 
quiet  till  he  had  read  it  all  out.  Legi  orationem  tuam  magna  ex  parte,  hestema  die 
ante  prandium,  pranmw  vero  siTie  ullA  intermisslone  totam  absolvi.'^  O  argumenta  ! 
0  compositionem !  I  may  say  the  same  of  this  or  that  pleasing  tract,  which  will 
draw  his  attention  along  with  it.  To  most  Idnd  of  men  it  is  an  extraordinary  de- 
light to  study.  For  what  a  world  of  books  offers  itself,  in  all  subjects,  arts,  and 
sciences,  to  the  sweet  content  and  capacity  of  the  reader .'  In  arithmetic,  geometry, 
perspective,  optics,  astronomy,  architecture,  sculpture,  painting,  of  which  so  many 
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and  such  elaborate  treatises  are  of  late  wiitten  :  in  mechanics  and  their  mysl«ries, 
miiilary  matters,  navigation,  ^'riding  of  horses,  ^fencing,  swimming,  gardening, 
planting,  great  tomes  of  husbandry,  cookery,  falconry,  hunting,  fishing,  fowling,  &c., 
with  exquisite  pictures  of  all  sports,  games,  and  what  not  ?  In  music,  metaphysics, 
natural  and  moral  philosophy,  philology,  in  policy,  heraldry,  genealogy,  chronology, 
&c.,  &ey  afforil  great  tomes,  or  those  studies  of  ^antiquity,  &c.,  et  "quid  mhtilius 
Aritkmelicis  inveTiiiomius,  quidjuamdius  Music'ts  ratiofalms,  quid  divinius  Astrmio- 
micis,  quid  reetius  Geometricis  demonstrationihis?  What  so  sure,  what  so  pleasant? 
He  that  shall  but  see  that  geometrical  tower  of  Gatezenda  at  Bologna  in  Italy,  the 
steeple  and  clock  at  Strasburg,  will  admire  the  effects  of  art,  oi:  that  engine  of  Archi- 
medes, to  remove  the  earth  itself,  if  he  had  but  a  place  to  festen  his  instrument : 
Archimedes  Coclea,  and  rare  devices  to  corrivate  waters,  musical  instniments,  and 
iri-syllable  eclioes  again,  again,  and  again  repeated,  with  myriads  of  such.  What 
vast  tomes  are  extant  in  law,  physic,  and  divinity,  for  profit,  pleasure,  practice,  specu- 
lation, in  vetse  or  prose,  &c.!  their  names  alone  are  the  subject  of  whole  volumes, 
we  have  tliousands  of  authors  of  all  sorts,  many  great  libraries  full  well  furaished, 
like  so  many  dishes  of  meat,  served  out  for  several  palates;  and  he  is  a  very  block 
that  is  afiect«d  with  none  of  ihem.  Some  take  an  infinite  delight  to  study  the  very 
languages  wherein  these  books  are  written,  Hebrew,  Greek,  Syriac,  Chaldee,  Arabic, 
Stc.  Methinks  it  would  please  any  man  to  look  upon  a  geographical  map,  '^  sauvi 
animtim  delectalionR  allicere,  oh  incredibilem.  Tenon  varietatem  et  jucunditateia,  et  ad 
pleniorem  sui  cogniivmem  excitare,  chorographical,  topographical  delineations,  to 
behold,  as  it  were,  all  the  remote  provinces,  towns,  cities  of  the  world,  and  never 
to  go  forth  of  the  limits  of  his  study,  to  measure  by  the  scale  and  compass  their 
extent,  distance,  examine  their  site.  Charles  the  Great,  as  Platina  writes,  had  three 
fair  silver  tables,  in  one  of  which  superficies  was  a  large  map  of  Constantinople,  in 
the  second  Rome  neatly  engraved,  in  the  third  an  exquisite  description  of  the  whole 
world,  and  much  delight  he  took  in  them.  What  greater  pleasure  can  there  now  be, 
than  to  view  those  elaborate  maps  of  Ortelius,  "  Mercator,  Hondius,  &.c.  ?  To  peruse 
those  books  of  cities,  put  out  by  Braunus  and  Hogeiibergius  f  To  read  those  exqui- 
site descriptions  of  Maginus,  Munster,  Herrera,  Laet,  Merula,  Boterus,  Leander, 
Albe^us,  Camden,  Leo  Afer,  Adricomius,  Nic,  Gerbelius,  Etc.  ?  Those  famous  expe- 
ditions of  Christopb.  Columbus,  Americus  Vespucius,  Marcus  Polus  the  Venetian, 
Lod.  Vectomannus,  Aloysius  Cadamustus,  &c.f  Those  accurate  diaries  of  Portu- 
guese, Hollanders,  of  Bartison,  Oliver  £L  Nort,  &c.  Halduyt's  voyages,  Pet.  Martyr's 
Decades,  Benzo,  Lerius,  Linschoten's  relations,  those  HodiBporicons  of  Jod.  a  Meg- 
geu,  Brocard  the  monk,  Bredenbachius,  Jo.  Dubluiius,  Sands,  &c.,  to  Jerusalem, 
Egypt,  and  other  remote  places  of  the  world  ?  those  pleasant  itineraries  of  Paulus 
Hentzerus,  Jodocus  Sincerus,  Dux  Polonus,  &c.,  to  read  Bellonins'  observations,  P. 
Gillius  his  surveys ;  those  parts  of  America,  set  out,  and  curiously  cut  in  pictures, 
by  Fi'atres  a  Bry.  To  see  a  well-cut  herbal,  herbs,  trees,  flowers,  plants,  all  vegeta- 
bles expressed  in  their  proper  colours  to  the  life,  as  that  of  Matthiolus  upon  Dios- 
corides,  Delacampius,  Lobel,  Bauhinus,  and  that  last  voluminous  and  mighty  herbal 
of  Beslar  of  Nuremburg,  wherein  almost  every  plant  is  to  his  own  bigness.  To 
see  birds,  beasts,  and  fishes  of  the  sea,  spiders,  gnats,  serpents,  flies.  Sic,  all  crea- 
tures set  out  by  the  same  art,  and  truly  expressed  in  lively  colours,  with  an  exact 
description  of  their  natures,  virtues,  qualities,  &c.,  as  hath  been  acenrately  performed 
by  JElian,  Gesner,  Ulysses  Aldrovandus,  Bellonius,  Rondoletius,  HippoSytus  Salvia- 
nus,  &,c.  '''Arcana  c(bU,  naturm  secreta,  ordinem  mdveru  scire  majoris  felicitalis  el 
d^kedinis  est,  quam  cogiialione  qais  asseqai  posait,  aut  mortalis  sperare.  What  more 
pleasing  studies  can  there  be  than  the  mathematics,  theoretical  or  practical  parts  ? 
as  to  survey  land,  make  maps,  models,  dials,  Stc,  with  which  I  was  ever  much  de- 
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lighted  myself.  Tails  est  Mathemt^m  pulcl^Uudo  {sai'&i  Tlutareh)  vt  Ms  indignum 
sit  diviiiamm  phaleras  isias  et  hullas,  etpuellaria  spectacula  comparari;  such  is  the 
excellency  of  these  studies,  that  all  those  ornaments  and  childish  bubbles  of  wealth, 
are  not  worthy  to  be  compared  to  them:  credi  mihi  C^saith  one)  extingui  dulce  erit 
Mathematicarum  artium  studio,  I  could  even  live  and  die  with  such  meditation, '"and 
take  more  delight,  true  content  of  mind  in  them,  than  thou  hast  in  all  thy  wealth 
and  sport,  how  rich  soever  thou  art.  And  as  *'  Cardan  well  seconds  me,  Honorifi- 
cwm  magis  est  ei  ghriosam  luzc  inteUigere,  quam  prnvinciis  pT<eess6,for>nosujK  aid 
ditemjuvenem  esse.'^  The  like  pleasure  there  is  in  all  other  studies,  to  such  as  are 
truly  addicted  to  them,  °ea  suavitas  (one  holds)  ut  cum  guis  ea  degustaverit,  quasi 
pocttlis  Circeis  captus,  non  possU  wiguam  ah  illis  divelU ;  the  like  sweetness,  which 
as  Circe's  cup  bewitcheth  a  student,  he  cannot  leave  off,  as  well  may  witness  those 
many  laborious  hours,  days  and  nights,  spent  in  the  voluminous  treatises  written  by 
them;  the  same  content.  "Julius  Scaliger  was  so  much  affected  with  poetry,  that 
he  bralte  out  into  a  patheljcal  protestation,  he  had  rather  be  the  author  of  twelve 
verses  in  Lucau,  or  such  an  o^e  in  "Horace,  than  emperor  of  Oermany.  i^Wicho- 
las  Gerbelius,  that  good  old  man,  was  so  much  ravished  with  a  few  Greek  authors 
restored  lo  light,  with  hope  and  desire  of  enjoying  the  rest,  that  he  exclaims  forth- 
with, Arahihts  atque  Indis  omnibus  erimus  ditiores,  we  shall  be  richer  than  all 
the  Arabic  or  Indian  princes;  of  such  "esteem  they  were  with  him,  incomparable 
worth  and  value.  Seneca  prefers  Zeno  and  Chrysippus,  two  doting  stoics  (he  was 
so  much  enamoured  of  their  works),  before  any  prince  or  general  of  an  army; 
and  Orontius,  the  mathematician,  so  far  admires  Archimedes,  that  he  calls  him 
IHvinum  et  AomiwB  majorem,  a  petty  god,  more  than  a  man ;  and  well  he  might, 
for  aught  I  see,  if  you  respect  ferae  or  worth.  Pindarus,  of  Thebes,  is  as  much 
renowned  for  his  poems,  as  Epaminondas,  Pelopidas,  Hercules  or  Bacchus,  his 
fellow  citizens,  for  their  warlike  actions ;  et  si  famam  respicias,  non  paudores 
Arislotelis  quam  Al-exandri  meminerunt  (as  Cai'don  notes),  Aristotle  is  more  known 
than  Alexander ;  for  we  have  a  bare  relation  of  Alexander's  deeds,  but  Aristotle,  totus 
vivit  in  momnnentis,  is  whole  in  his  works :  yet  I  stand  not  upon  this ;  the  delight 
is  it,  which  I  aim  at,  so  great  pleasure,  such  sweet  content  there  is  in  study.  ^  King  ■ 
James,  1605,  when  he  came  lo  see  our  University  of  Oxford,  and  amongst  other 
edifices  now  went  to  view  that  famous  library,  renewed  by  Sir  .Thomas  Bodley,  in 
imitation  of  Alexander,"  at  his  departure  brake  out  into  that  noble  speech.  If  1  were  not 
a  king,  I  would  be  a  university  man :  *' "  and  if  it  were  so  that  I  must  be  a  prisoner, 
if  1  might  have  my  wish,  I  would  desire  to  have  no  other  prison  than  that  library, 
and  to  be  chained  together  with  so  many  good  autliors  ei  morluis  magistrisy  So 
sweet  is  the  delight  of  study,  the  more  learning  they  have  (as  he  that  hath  a  dropsy, 
the  more  he  drinks  the  thirstier  he  is)  the  more  they  covet  to  learn,  and  the  last  day 
is  prioris  discipulus;  harsh  at  first  learning  is,  radices  amarts,  bat  fractus  dtilces,' 
according  to  ttet  of  Isocrates,  pleasant  at  last;  the  longer  they  live,  the  more  they 
are  enamoured  with  the  Muses.  Heinsius,  the  keeper  of  the  library  af  Leyden  in 
Holland,  was  mewed  up  in  it  all  the  year  long:  and  diat  which  to  thy  thinking  should 
have  bred  a  loathing,  caused  in  him  a  greater  liking.  """  1  no  sooner  (saith  he)  come 
into  the  library,  but  I  bolt  the  door  to  me,  excluding  lust,  ambition,  avarice,  and  all 
such  vices,  whose  nurse  is  idleness,  the  mother'  of  ignorance,  and  melancholy  her- 
self, and'  in  the  very  lap  of  eternity,  amongst  so  many  divine  souls,  1  take  my  seat, 
with  so  lofty  a  spirit  and  sweet  content,  that  1  pity  all  our  great  ones,  and  rich  men 
that  know  not  this  happiness."  I  am  not  ignorant  in  the  meantime  (notwithstanding 
this  which  I  have  said)  how  barbarously  and  basely,  for  the  most  part,  our  ruder 
gentry  esteem  of  libraries  and  books,  how  they  neglect  and  contemn,  so  great  a  trea- 
sure, so  inestimable  a  benefit,  as  ^op's  cock  did  the  jewel  he  found  in  the  dung- 
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hill ;  and  all  tliroiigli  error,  ignorance,  and  want  of  eJucation.  And  'ds  a  wonder, 
withal,  to  observe  how  much  they  will  vainly  c^t  away  in  unnecessary  expenses, 
qttot  modis  pereant  (saith  "  Erasmus)  magnadfms  pecurUa,  quantum  ahsumant  alea, 
scoria,  compotaMones,  prof ectwnes7tonmeessariiE,pomp(s,bellaqutEdia,amhitio,coh(x, 
morio,  ludio,  Sfc,  what  in  hawks,  hounds,  lawsuits,  vain  building-,  gormandising, 
drinking,  sports,  plays,  pastimes,  &c.  If  a  well-minded  man  to  the  Muses,  would  sue 
to  some  of  them  for  an  exhibition,  to  the  ferther  maintenance  or  enlargement  of  such 
a  work,  be  it  college,  lecture,  library,  or  whatsoever  else  may  tend  to  the  advnnce- 
ment  of  learning,  they  are  so  unwilling,  so  averse,  that  they  had  rather  see  these 
which  are  already,  with  such  cost  and  care  erected,  utterly  ruined,  demolished  or 
otherwise  employed ;  for  they  repine  many  and  grudge  at  such  gifts  and  revenues  so 
bestowed :  and  therefore  it  were  in  vain,  as  Erasmus  well  notes,  vel  ah  his,  vel  a 
negoiialoribus  qui  se  Mamauma.  dediderunl,  improhim  fortasse  tale  offidum  exigere, 
to  solicit  or  ask  anything  of  such  men  that  are  likely  damned  to  riches ;  to  this  pur- 
pose. For  my  part  i  pity  these  men,  sluUosjubeo  esse  libenter,let  them  go  as  tbey 
are,  in  the  catalogue  of  Ignoramus.  How  much,  on  the  other  side,  are  all  we  bound 
that  are  scholars,  to  those  munificent  Ptolemies,  bountiful  Mfficenases,  heroical 


many  weU-fumished  libraries,  as  well  in  our  public 
our  private  colleges?  How  shall  1  remember  "Sir 
Thomas  Bodley,  amongst  the  rest,  "Otho  Nicholson,  and  the  Eight  Keverend  John 
WiliiaraS)  Lord  Bishop  of  Lincoln  (with  many  other  pious  acts),  wJio  besides  that 
at  Sl  John's  College  in  Cambridge,  that  in  Westminster,  is  now  likewise  in  Fieri. 
with  a  library  at  Lincoln  (a  noble  precedent  for  all  corporate  towns  and  cities  to  imi- 
tate), O  quam  te  memorem  {vir  illustrissime)  quibus  elogiis?  But  to  riiy  task  again. 
Whosoever  he  is  therefore  that  is  overrun  with  solitariness,  or  carried  away  with 
pleasing  melancholy  and  vain  conceits,  and  for  want  of  employment  knows  not  how 
to  spend  his  time,  or  crucified  with  worldly  care,  I  can  prescribe  him  no  better 
remedy  than  this  of  study,  to  compose  himself  to  the  learning  of  some  art  or  science..' 
Provided  always  that  this  malady  proceed  not  from  overmuch  study;  for  in  such 
case  he  adds  fuel  to  the  iire,  and  nothing  can  be  more  pernicious :  let  him  take  heed 
he  do  not  overstretch  bis  wits,  and  make  a  skeleton  of  himself;  or  such  inamoratoes 
as  read  nothing  but  play-books,  idle  poems,  jests,  Araadis  de  Gaul,  the  Knight  of  the 
Sun,  the  Seven  Champions,  Palmerin  de  Oliva,  Huon  of  Bourdeaux,  &c.  Such  many 
times  prove  in  the  end  as  mad  as  Don  Quixote.  Study  is  only  prescribed  to  those 
that  ai-e  otherwise  idle,  troubled  in  mind,  or  cari'ied  headlong  with  vain  tlioughts.and 
imaginations,  to  distract  their  cogitations  (although  variety  of  study,  or  some  serious 
subject,  would  do  the  former  no  harm)  and  divert  their  continual  meditations  another 
way.  Nothing  in  this  case  better  ttian  study ;  semper  aliquid  m&moriter  ediscant, 
saith  Piso,  let  them  learn  somethmg  witliout  book,  transcribe,  translate,  ik.c.  Read 
the  Scriptures,  which  Hyperius,  lib.  1.  de  quolid.  script,  lec.fol.  77.  holds  available 
of  itself,  ''"the  mind  is  erected  thereby  from  all  worldly  cares,  and  hath  much  quiet 
and  tranquillity."  For  as  **  Austin  well  hatii  it,  'tis  scientia  sdeniiarwrn,  mmd  melle 
dulcior,  omni  pans  suanior,  omni  vino,  Mlariirr :  'tis  the  best  nepentlie,  surest, cordial, 
sweetest  alterative,  presentest  diverier:  for  neither  as  "Cbrysostomwdl  adds,  "those 
boughs  and  leaves  of  trees  which  are  plashed  for  cattle  to  stand  under,  in  the  heat 
of  the  day,  in  summer,  so  much  refresh  them  with  Iheic  acceptable  shade,  as  the 
reading  of  the  Scripture  doth  recreate  and  comfort  a  distressed  soul,  in  sorrow  and 
affliction."  Paul  bids  "pray  continually;"  quod  cibus  corpori,  lectio  animte  facit, 
saith  Seneca,  as  meat  is  to  the  body,  such  is  reading  to  the  soul.  ™"To  be  at  leisure 
without  books  is  another  hell,  and  to  be  buried  alive."  ^Cardan  calls  a  library  the 
physic  of  the  soul;  """divine  authors  fortify  the  mind,  make  men  bold  and  constant; 
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and  (as  Hyperius  adds)  godly  conference  will  not  permit  the  mind  to  be  tortured 
with  absurd  cogitations."  Rhasis  enjoins  continual  conference  to  such  melancholy 
men,  perpetual  discourse  of  some  history,  tale,  poem,  news,  &c.,  allemos  sermones 
edere  ac  biiere,  teque  juamdum,  quam  cihis,  sive  polus,  which  feeds  the  miud  as  meat 
and  drink  doth  the  body,  and  pleaseth  as  much :  and  therefoi'e  the  said  Rhasia,  not 
without  good  cause,  would  have  somebody  still  talk  seriously,  or  dispute  with  them, 
and  sometimes  ""  to  cavil  and  wrangle  (so  that  it  bi-eak  not  out  to  a  violent  pertur- 
bation), for  such  altercation  is  like  stirring  of  a  dead  fire  to  make  it  burn  afresh,"  it 
,whet9  a  dull  spirit,  "  and  will  not  suffer  the  mind  to  be  drowned  in  those  profound 
cogitations,  which  melancholy  men  are  commonly  troubled  with."  ^Ferdinand  and 
Alphonsns,  kings  of  Arragon  and  Sicily,  were  both  cured  by  reading  the  history,  one 
of  Curtius,  the  other  of  Livy,  when  no  presctibed  physic  would  take  place.  ^^Caine- 
rarius  relates  as  much  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici.  Heathen  philosophers  are  so  full  of 
divine  precepts  in  thiiS  kind,  that,  as  some  thmk,  they  alone  are  able  to  setde  a  dis- 
tressed mind.  ^'Suttt  verba  et  voces,  quihis  hunc  hnire  dolorem,  S[c.  Epictetus,  Plu- 
tarch, and  Seneca;  qualis  ille,  qua  tela,  saith  Lipsiua,  adversus  omnes  animi  casus 
adminislrat,  et  ipsam  mortem,  gumnodo  vitia  eripil,  inferl  viriutes?  when  I  read 
Seneca,  ^  "  methinks  I  am  beyond  all  human  fortunes,  on  the  top  of  a  hill  above 
mortality."  Plutarch  saith  as  much  of  Homer,  for  which  cause  belike  Kiceratus,  in 
Xenophon,  was  made  by  his  parents  to  con  Homer's  Iliads  and  Odysseys  without 
book,  lit  in  virti^t  bomrni  evaderet,  as  weU  to  make  bim  a  good  and  honest  man, 
as  to  avoid  idleness.  If  this  comfort  be  got  from  philosophy,  what  shall  be  had 
from  divinity?  What  shall  Austin,  Cyprian,  Gregory,  Bernard's  divine  meditations 
afford  OS  ? 


Nay,  what  shall  the  Scripture  itself?  Which  is  like  an  apothecary's  shop,  wherein 
are  all  remedies  for  all  infirmities  of  mind,  purgatives,  cordials,  alteratives,  corrobo- 
ratives, lenitives,  &.C.  '  "  Every  disease  of  the  soul,"  saith  "'  Austin,  "  hath  a  peculiar 
medicine  in  the  Scripture ;  this  only  is  required,  that  the  sick  man  take  the  potion 
which  God  hath  already  tempered."  ™  Gregory  calls  it  "  a  glass  wherein  we  may 
see  all  our  infirmities,"  ^niTuni  colloquium.  Psalm  cxix.  140.  "Origen  a  charm. 
And  therefore  Hierom  prescribes  Rusticus  the  monk,  ™"  continually  to  read  tjie 
Scripture,  and  to  meditate  on  that  which  he  hath  read ;  for  as  mastication  is  to  meat, 
so  is  meditation  on  that  which  we  read."  1  would  for  these  causes  wish  him  that 
is  melancholy  to  use  both  human  and  divine  authors,  voluntarily  to  impose  some 
task  upon  himself,  to  divert  his  melancholy  thoughts :  to  study  the  art  of  memory, 
Cosmus  Rosselius,  Pet.  Ravennas,  Scenkelius'  Delectus,  or  practise  Brachygraphy, 
&C.,  that  will  ask  a  great  deal  of  attention  :  or  let  him  demonstrate  a  proposition  in 
Euclid,  in  his  five  last  books,  extract  a  square  root,  or  study  Algebra :  tlian  which, 
as  "Clavius  holds,  "in  all  human  disciplines  nothing  can  be  more  excellent  and  plea- 
sant, so  abstruse  and  recondite,  so  bewitching,  so  miraculous,  so  ravishing,  so  easy 
withal  and  full  of  delight,"  omnem  humanum  captum  superare  videtur.  By  this 
means  you  may  define  ex  uTigue  leonem,  as  the  diverb  is,  by  his  thumb  alone  the 
bigness  of  Hercules,  or  the  true  dimensions  of  the  great  "  Colossus,  Solomon's  tem- 
ple, and  Domilian's  amphitheatre  out  of  a  little  part.  By  this  art  you  may  contem- 
plate the  variation  of  the  twenty-three  letters,  which  may  be  so  infinitely  varied,  thai 
the  words  complicated  and  deduced  thence  will  not  be  contained  within  the  compass 
of  the  firmament;  ten  words  may  be  vaiied  40,320  several  ways ;  by  this  art  you 
may  examine  how  many  men  may  stand  one  by  another  in  the  whole  superficies  of 
the  earth,  some  say  148,456,800,000,000,  assignando  singulis  possum  quadratum 
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(assigning  a  square  foot  to  each),  how  many  men,  supposing  all  the  world  as  habit- 
able as  France,  as  fruitful  and  so  iong-Iived,  may  be  bom  in  60,000  years,  and  so 
may  you  demonstrate  with  "Archimedes  how  many  sands  Ihe  mass  of  the  whole 
world  might  contain  if  all  sandy,  if  you  did  but  first  know  how  much  a  small  cube  as 
big  as  a  mustard-seed  might  hold,  with  infinite  such.  But  in  all  nature  what  is  there  so 
stupendous  as  lo  examme  and  calculate  the  motion  of  the  planets,  their  magnitudes, 
apogees,  perigees,  eccentricities,  how  far  distant  from  the  earth,  the  bigness,  thick- 
ness, compass  of  tlie  firmament,  each  star,  with  iheir  diameters  and  circumference, 
apparent  area,  superficies,  by  those  curious  helps  of  glasses,  astrolabes,  sextants, 
quadrants,  of  which  Tycho  Braho  in  his  mechanics,  optica  ("  divine  optics)  arithmetic, 
geometry,  and  such  like  arts  and  instruments  ?  What  so  intricate  and  pleasing  withal, 
as  to  peruse  and  practise  Heron  Alexandrinus's  works,  de  spiritalihus,  de  machtnis 
beUicis,  de  maehmCt  se  movente,  Jordani  jyemorarii  de  ponderibas  proposit.  13,  that 
pleasant  tract  of  Machometes  Bragdedinus  de  mperfieierum  (iwwio»i^s,  Apollonius's 
Conies,  or  Commandinus's  labours  in  that  kind,  de  centra  gravUalis,  with  many 
such  geometrical  theorems  and  problems  ?  Those  rare  inatrumenta  and  mechanical 
inventions  of  Jac.  Bessonus,  and  Cardan  to  this  purpose,  with  many  such  experi- 
ments intimated  long  since  by  Roger  Bacon,  in  his  tract  de  '^Secretis  artis  et  natura, 
as  to  make  a  chariot  to  move  sine  animali,  diving  boats,  to  walk  on  the  water  by 
art,  and  to  fly  in  the  air,  to  make  several  cranes  and  pulleys,  quibus  homo  trakat  ad 
se  mille  homines,  lift  up  and  remove  great  weights,  mills  to  move  themselves,  Archita's 
dove,  Albertus's  brazen  head,  and  such  thaumaturgical  works.  But  especially  to  do 
strange  miracles  by  glasses,  of  which  Proclus  and  Bacon  writ  of  old,  burning  glasses, 
multiplying  glasses,  perspectives,  ut  mius  homo  appareal  exercilus,  to  see  afar  off,  to 
represent  solid  bodies  by  cylinders  and  concaves,  to  walk  in  the  air,  a!  veraciter 
videant  (saith  Bacon)  aunmi  et  argetdum  et  qmcquid  aliud  volunt,  el  qimm  veniant 
ad.  locum  vjsionis,  nihil  inveniaia,  which  glasses  are  much  perfected  of  late  by  Bap- 
tista  Porta  and  Galileo,  and  much  more  is  promised  by  Maginus  and  Midorgius,  to 
be  performed  in  this  kind.  Olocousticons  some  speak  of,  to  intend  hearing,  as  the 
other  da  sight ;  Marcellus  Vreucken,  a  Hollander,  in  his  epistle  to  Burgravius,  makes 
mention  of  a  friend  of  his  that  is  about  an  instrument,  quo  videbit  qua  in  altera 
horizonte  sint.  But  our  alchymists,  methinks,  and  Rosicrucians  afford  most  rarities, 
and  are  fuller  of  experiments :  they  can  make  gold,  separate  and  alter  metals,  extract 
oils,  sails,  lees,  and  do  more  strange  works  than  Geber,  Lullius,  Bacon,  or  any  of 
those  ancients.  Crollius'  ha^h  made  afier  his  master  Paracelsus,  aitrum,  fulmincms,  or 
aurumvolat  le  vh  ch  «t  all  imitate  thunder  and  lightning,  and  crack  louder  than  any 
gunpowder  Co  neh  s  Drible  a  perpetual  motion,  inextinguishable  lights,  limm,  mm 
ardens,  w  h  nany  such  leala;  see  his  book  de  naiurd  elemetUorum,  besides  hail, 
wind,  snow  ih  de  1  ^htning,  &c.,  those  strange  fire-works,  devilish  petards,  and 
such  like  va  1  ke  nacl  nations  derived  henee,  of  which  read  Tartalea  and  others. 
Ernestus  Bu  grav  us  a  d  sciple  of  Paracelsus,  hath  published  a  discourse,  in  which 
he  specifies  a  lamp  to  be  nade  of  man's  blood,  Lucema  vilm  et  mortis  index,  so  he 
terms  it,  which  chemically  prepared  forty  days,  and  afterwards  kept  in  a  glass,  shall 
show  all  the  accidents  of  this  life ;  si  lampas  hie  clarus,  tunc  komo  hilaris  et  sawws 
corpore  et  animo;  si  nebulostts  et  depressus^  ■male  affidtur,  et  sic  pro  slattt  luminis 
varietur,  imde  sumptus  sanguis;'''  and  which  is  most  wonderful,  it  dies  with  the 
party,  cum  Itomine  peril,  et  evanescit,  the  lamp  and  the  man  whence  the  blood 
was  taken,  axe  extinguished  together.  The  same  author  hath  another  tract 
of  Mumia  (all  out  as  vain  and  prodigious  as  the  first)  by  which  he  will  cure 
most  diseases,  and  transfer  them  from  a  man  to  a  beast,  by  drawing  blood 
from  one,  and  applying  it  to  the  other,  vel  in  plantam  derivare,  and  an  AlexV' 
p/iarmacum,  of  which  Roger  Bacon  of  old  in  his  Tract,  de  reiardanda  senectute, 
to  make  a  man  young  agajn,  live  three  or  four  hundred  years.  Besides  pana- 
ceas, martial  amulets,  unguentum  armarium,  balsams,  strange  extracts,  elixirs, 
and   such  like   magico-magnetical   cures.     Now  what  so  pleasing  can   there   be 
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as  the  speculation  of  these  things,  to  read  and  examine  such  expeviments,  or  if  a 
man  be  more  mathematically  given,  to  calculate,  or  peruse  Kapier's  Logarithms,  or 
those  tables  of  artificial  "  sines  and  tangents,  not  long  since  set  out  by  mine  old  col- 
legiate, good  friend,  and  late  fellow-student  of  Christ-church  in  Oxford,  "Mr.  Ed- 
mund Gunter,  which  will  perform  that  by  addition  and  substraction  only,  which 
heretofore JRegiomontanus's  tables  did  by  multiplication  and  division,  or  those  elabo- 
rate conclusions  of  his  "  sector,  quadrant,  and  cross-staff  Or  let  him  that  is  melan- 
choly calculate  spherical  triangles,  square  a  circle,  cast  a  nativity,  which  howsoever 
some  tax,  I  say  with  ^  Garc^us,  dalmats  Itoc  petulantihus  ingeniis,  we  will  in  some 
cases  allow  :  or  let  him  make  an  ephenterides,  read  Suisset  the  calculator's  works, 
Scaliger  de  emendatione  temporum,  acd  Petavius  his  adversary,  till  he  understand 
them,  peruse  subtle  Scotus  and  Suarez's  metaphysics,  or  school  divinity,  Occam, 
Thomas,  Entisberus,  Durand,  &c.  If  those  other  do  not  affect  him,  and  his  means 
be  great,  to  employ  his  purse  and  fill  his  bead,  he  may  go  find  the  philosopher's 
stone;  he  may  apply  his  mind,  1  say,  to  heraldry,  antiquity,  invent  impresses,  eta- 
blems ;  make  epithalamiums,  epitaphs,  elegies,  epigrams,  palindroma  epigrammata, 
anagrams,  chronogi'ams,  acrostics,  upon  his  friends'  names ;  or  write  a  comment  on 
Martianus  Capella,  Tertullian  de  pallio,  the  Nubian  geography,  oi  upon  .3ilia  Lfeha 
Crispis,  as  many  idle  fellows  have  essayed ;  and  rather  than  do  nothmg,  vary  a 
"  verse  a  thousand  ways  with  Putean,  so  torturing  his  wits,  or  ai  Ramnerus  of  Lune- 
burg,  ^2150  times  in  his  Proteus  Poeticas,  or  Scaliger,  Chrysolithu'!,  Cleppiasius, 
and  others,  have  in  like  sort  done.  If  such  voluntary  tasks,  pleasure  and  delight, 
or  crabbedness  of  these  studies,  will  not  yet  divert  their  idle  thoughts,  and  ahenate 
their  imaginations,  they  must  be  compelled,  sailh  Christophonis  a  Vega,  cogi  de- 
ient,  I.  5.  c.  14,  upon  some  mulct,  if  they  perform  it  not,  quod  e-e  officio  mcumhat. 
loss  of  credit  or  disgrace,  such  as  our  public  University  exerciseo  For,  as  he  thit 
plays  for  nothing  will  not  heed  his  game ;  no  more  will  volunlaiy  employment  so 
thoroughly  afiect  a  student,  except  he  be  very  intent  of  himself,  and  take  an  extra- 
ordinary delight  in  the  study,  about  wliich  he  is  conversant.  It  should  be  of  that 
nature  his  business,  which  volens. nolens  he  must  necessaidy  undergo,  and  mlhout 
great  loss,  mulct,  shame,  or  hindrance,  he  may  not  omit. 

Now  for  women,  instead  of  laborious  studies,  they  have  cuiious  needleworks, 
cul-works,  spinning,  bone-lace,-  and  many  pretty  devices  of  their  own  makrag,  to 
adorn,  their  houses,  cushions,  carpets,  chairs,  stools,  (''  for  she  eats  not  the  bread  of 
idleness,"  Prov.  xxxi.  27,  qumsivit  lanam  el  lirmm)  confections,  conseives,  distilla- 
tions, Stc,  which  they  show  to  strangers.  ' 

HospiHIiua  laonaTrnre  solel.  non  BOgnilBr  l.nras  Tlma  fat  my  inaids,  but  Iliia  I  diJ  myaelf." 

This  they  have  to  busy  themselves  about,  household  offices,  &c.,  "  neat  gardens,  full 
of  exotic,  versicolour,  diversely  varied,  sweel^smelling  flowers,  and  plants  in  all 
kinds,  which  they  are  most  ambitious  to"  get,  curious  to  preserve  and  keep,  proud  to 
possess,  and  much  many  times  brag  of.  Their  merry  meetings  and  frequent  visila- 
lions,  mutual  invitations  in  good  towns,  I  voluntarily  omit,  which  are  so  much  in 
use,  gossipping  among  the  meaner  sort,  &c.,  old  folks  have  their  beads  :  an  excel- 
lent invention  to  keep  them  from  idleness,  that  are  by  nature  melancholy,  and  past 
all  aiSiits,  to  say  so  many  paternosters,  avemarias,  creeds,  if  it  were  not  profane  and 
superstitious-  In  a  word,  body  and  mind  must  be  exercised,  not  one,  but  both,  and 
that  in  a  mediocrity ;  otherwise  it  will  cause  a  great  inconvenience.  If  the  body  be 
overtired,  it  tires  the  mind.  The  mind- oppress eth  the  body,  as  with  students  it  often- 
times falls  out,  who  (as  '^  Plutarch  observes)  have  no  care  of  the  body,  "  but  compel  ' 
that  which  is  mortal  to  do  as  much  as  that  which  is  immortal :  that  which  is  earthly, 
as  that  which  is  ethereal.     Bui  as  the  ox  tired,  toid  the  camel,  (both  serving  one 
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master)  that  refused  to  carry  some  part  of  his  burden,  before  it  were  long  he  should 
he  compelled  to  carry  all  his  pack,  and  skin  to  boot  (which  by  and  by,  the  ox  being 
dead,  fell  out),  the  body  may  say  to  the  soul,  that  will  give  him  no  respite  or  remis- 
sion :  a  little  after,  an  ague,  vertigo,  consumption,  seizeth  on  them  both,  all  his 
study  is  omitted,  and  they  must  be  compelled  to  be  sick  together :"  he  that  tenders 
his  own  good  estate,  aud  health,  most  let  them  draw  with  equal  yoke,  both  alike, 
**"  tliat  so  they  may  happily  enjoy  their  wished  health." 


Waking  and  terriUe  Dreams  rectified. 

As  waking  that  hurts,  by  all  meajis  must  be  avoided,  so  sleep,  which  so  much 
helps,  by  like  ways,  ^"  must  be  procured,  by  nature  or  art,  inward  or  outward  medi- 
cines, and  be  protracted  longer  than  ordinary,  if  it  may  be,  as  being  an  especial  help," 
ll  moistens  and  fiittens  the  body,  concocts,  and  helps  digestion  (as  we  see  in  dor- 
mice, and  those  Alpine  mice  that  sleep  all  winter),  which  Gesner  speaks  of,  when 
they  are  so  found  sleeping  under  the  snow  in  the  dead  of  winter,  as  fat  as  butler. 
It  expels  cares,  pacifies  the  mind,  refresheth  the  weary  limbs  after  long  woA :  , 

95 "  Somne  qiiies  reruin,  iilacidiasime  Eomne  dconim.     |  "Sleep,  rest  of  things,  O  pleasing  rieily, 

Fai  aniiai.  quem  cura  fugit,  qui  eorpora  durig  Peace  of  Ibe  aoal.  nliicli  cares  Son  cruelty, 

The  chiefest  thing  in  all  physic,  "^  Paracelsus  calls  it,  omnia  arcana  gemmarum  sit- 
perans  et  melallorum.  The  fittest  time  is  **  two  or  three  hours  after  supper,  when 
as  the  meat  is  now  settled  at  the  bottom  of  the  stomach,  and  'lis  good  to  lie  on  the 
right  side  first,  because  at  that  site  the  liver  doth  rest  under  the  stomach,  not  molest- 
ing any  way,  but  heating  him  as  afire  doth  a  kettle,  that  is  put  to  it.  After  the  first 
sleep  'tis  not  amiss  to  lie  on  the  left  side,  that  the  meat  may  the  better  descend ;" 
and  sometimes  again  on  the  belly,  but  never  on  tlie  back.  Seven  or  eight  hours  is 
a  competent  time  for  a  melancholy  man  to  rest,  as  Crato  thinks  ;  but  as  some  do,  to  . 
lie  in  bed  and  not  sleep,  a  day,  or  half  a  day  together,jto  give  assent  to  pleasing  con- 
ceits and  vain  imaginations,  is  many  ways  pernicious.  To  procure  this  sweet  moist- 
ening sleep,  it's  best  to  take  away  the  occasions  (if  it  be  possible)  that  hinder  it, 
aud  thea  to  use  such  inward  or  outward  remedies,  which  may  cause  it.  Constat 
kodie  (saith  Boissardus  in  his  tract  de  rnagia,  cap.  4.)  muhos  itafascinari  ut  noctes 
integrets  e3:igant  irtsomnes,  summd  inquietudine  aniauynun  et  corporum;  many  cannot 
sleep  for  witches  and  fascinations,  which  are  too  familiar  in  some  places  ;  they  call 
it,  dare  alimi  malam  noctem.  But  the  ordinary  causes  are  heat  and  dryness,  which 
must  first  be  removed  :  "  a  hot  and  dry  brain  never  sleeps  well :  grief,  fears,  cares, 
expectations,  anxieties,  great  businesses,  ^In  aiirum  utramque  otiose  ut  dormias,  arid 
all  violent  perturbations  of  the  mind,  must  ia  some  sort  be  qualified,  before  we  can 
hope  for  any  good  repose.  He  tliat  sleeps  in  the  day-time,  or  is  in  suspense,  fear, 
any  way  troubled  in  mind,  or  goes  to  bed  upon  a  full  "stomach,  may  never  hope 
for  quiet  rest  in  the  night ;  nee  enim  nteritoria  sonmos  admUunt,  as  the  ^*  poet  saith ; 
inns  and  such  like  troublesome  places  are  not  for  sleep ;  one  calls  ostler,  another 
tapster,  one  cries  and  shouts,  another  sings,  whoops,  halloos, 

MiillS  prolulus  vappfi  naula  atquo  tiatot." 

Who  not  accustomed  to  such  noises  can  sleep  amongst  them  ?  He  that  will  intend 
to  take  his  rest  must  go  to  bed  animo  secure,  qaieto  et  libera,  with  a  °*  secure  and 
composed  mind,  in  a  quiet  place  ;  omnia  noctes  erunt  placida  compbsta  quiete:  and 


jiiciliandi.  Altomaii 
Hippot  Aphoria.     ' 


i  admocatur ;  post  primi 


naeotur.    Ficinua,  lili.  1.  cap.ai.  "Ter.  "Tbat 

III  may  Bleep  calmly  on  either  ear.*^        ^tJt  als  rnicta 

mpanionaiD^  the  praises  ofllieirRhflenl:  eweetbeartB.'' 
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if  that  will  not  serve,  or  may  not  be  oblained,  to  seek  then  such  means  as  are  requi- 
site. To  lie  in  clean  linen  and  sweet;  before  he  goes  to  bed,  or  in  bed,  to  hear 
•'"sweet  muaic,"  which  Ficinus  commends,  lib.  1.  cap.  24,  or  as  Jobertua,  med. 
pract.  lib.  3.  cap.  10.  *"to  read  some  pleaaant  author  tCl  he  be  asleep,  to  have  a 
basoD  of  water  still  dropping  by  Uis  bedside,"  or  to  lie  near  tliat  pleasant  murmur, 
hue  sonajitis  aqw<e.  Some  floodgates,  arches,  foils  of  water,  like  London  Bridge,  or 
some  continuate  noise  which  may  benumb  ttie  senses.  Urns  motus,  sikntium  et  tene- 
bra,  twn  et  ipsa  vohmfas  somnoa  faciunt;  as  a  gentle  noise  to  some  procures  sleep, 
so,  which  Bernardinus  Tilesius,  lib.  de  somno,  well  observes,  silence,  in  a  dark  room, 
and  the  will  itself,  is  most  available  to  others.  Piso  commends  ftications,  Andrew 
Horde  a  good  draught  of  strong  drink  before  one  goes  to  bed ;  I  say,  a  nutmeg  and 
ale,  or  a  good  draught  of  muscadine,  with  a  toast  and  nutmeg,  or  a  posset  of  the 
same,  which  many  use  in  a  morning,  but  methinks,  for  such  as  have  dry  brains,  are 
much  more  proper  at  night ;  some  prescribe  a  ^'aup  of  vinegar  as  Ihey  go  to  bed,  a 
spoonful,  saith  iEtius  Teirabib.  lib.  2,  ser.  3.  cap.  10.  lib.G.  cap.  lO.Mgineta,  lib.%. 
cap.  14.  Piso,  "a  little  after  meat,  ""because  it  rarefies  melancholy,  and  procures  an 
appetite  to  sleep."  Donat.  ab  Mlontar.  cap.  7.  and  Mercurialis  approve  of  it,  if  the 
malady  proceed  from  the  'spleen.  Salust.  Salvian.  KJ.  2.  cap.  I.  de  rented.  Hercules 
de  SaxoniS.  in  Pan.  JElimis,  Montaltus  de  morb.  capitis,  cap.  28.  de  Melan.  are  alto- 
gether against  it.  Lod.  Mercalus,  de  inter.  Morb.  cau.  lib.  1.  cap.  17.  in  some  cases 
doth  allow  it,  ^Rliasis  seeroa  to  deliberate  of  it,  though  Simeon  commend  it  (in 
sauce  peradventure)  he  makes  a  question  of  it;  as  for  baths,  fomentations,  oils, 
potions,  sipples  or  compounds,  inwardly  taken  to  this  purpose, '  1  shall  speak  of 
them  elsewhere.  If,  in  the  midst  of  the  night,  when  they  lie  awake,  which  is  visual 
tb  toss  and  tumble,  and  not  sleep,  'Ranzovius  would  have  them,  if  it  be  in  warm 
weather,  to  rise  and  walk  three  or  four  turns  (till  they  be  cold)  about  the  chamber, 
and  then  go  to  bed  again. 

Against  fearful  and  troublesome  dreams,  Incubus  and  such  inconveniences,  where- 
witli  melancholy  men  are  molested,  the  best  remedy  is  to  eat  a  light  supper,  and  of 
such  meats  as  are  easy  of  digestion,  no  hare,  venison,  beef,  Stc,  not  to  lie  ou  his 
back,  not  to  meditate  or  think  in  the  day-time  of  any  terrible  objects,  or  especially 
talk  of  them  before  he  goes  to  bed.  For,  as  he  said  in  Lucian  after  such  conference, 
Hecates  somniare  mihi  videor,  I  can  think  of  nothing  but  hobgoblins  ;  and  as  Tully 
notes,  '"for  the  most  part  our  speeches  in  the  day-time  cause  our  fantasy  to  work 
upon  the  like  in  our  sleep,"  which  Ennius  writes  of  Homer :  Et  cants  in  somnis 
leporis  vestigia  latrat:  as  a  dog  dreams  of  a  hare,  so  do  men  on  such  subjects  they 
thouglit  on  last. 

Sell  ribi  quisEiuo  licit,"  &c. 

For  ttat  cause  when  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt,  had  posed  the  seventy  interpreters  in 
order,  and  asked  the  nineteenth  man  what  would  make  one  sleep  quietly  in  the  night, 
be  told  him, ' "  the  best  way  was  to  have  divine  and  celestial  meditations,  and  to  use 
honest  actions  in  the  day-time.  *Lod.Vives  wonders  how  schoolmen  coukl  sleep 
quietly,  and  were  not  terrified  in  the  night,  or  walk  in  the  dark,  they  had  such  mon- 
strous questions,  and  thought  of  such  terrible  matters  all  day  long."  They  had 
need,  amongst  the  rest,  to  sacrifice  to  god  Morpheus,  whom  '  Philo stratus  paints  in 
a  white  and  black  coat,  with  a  horn  and  ivory  box  full  of  dreams,  of  the  same 
colours,  to  signify  good  and  bad.  If  you  will  know  how  to  interpret  them,  read 
Artemidorus,  Sambiicus  and  Cardan ;  but  how  to  help  ibem,  '"  I  must  refer  you  to  a 
more  convenient  place. 

"Adbaiaui  Bonini  aures  auaTibua  conlllina  et  Bonii    (»|rtare  Et  luqui.  tAristsbist.    "Ifeilhei  the 

delinire.  « Lectio  J ucqnda.  Balneiino,  ad  quem    aliriinjs  gf  the  gods,  nor  the  deities  tlieinsolves,  send 


ircmb.  l.SabGect.li.       <.Lili.  de  sanJl.  tueuda.        no  < 

BoEd.  Scip.  fit  enim  fere  ut  eoBicuiunea  noatre  et  ser-  < 

manes  pariani  sliquid  in  somno.  quale  do  Homero  scri-  i 

Mt  Ennius,  d«  quo  videlicet  eepissinia  vigllana  aolebai  ) 
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SuBSECT.  I. — Pertwhations  of  the  mind  rectified.     From  himself,  hy  resisting  to  the 
utmost,  confessing  his  grief  to  a  friend,  Sfc. 

Whosoeter  he  is  that  shall  hope  to  cuie  this  malady  in  himself  or  any  other, 
must  first  rectify  these  passions  anil  perturbations  of  ihe  mind  ;  the  chiefest  cure 
consists  in  them.  A  quiet  mind  is  that  voluptas,  or  summwn  btmum  of  Epicurus, 
rton  dolere,  curis  vacare,  animo  tranquiUo  esse,  not  to  grieve,  but  to  want  cares,  and 
have  a  quiet  soul,  is  the  only  pleasure  of  the  world,  as  Seneca  truly  recites  his  opi- 
nion, not  that  of  eating  and  drinking,  which  injurious  Atistotle  maliciously  puis 
upon  hin],  and  for  which  he  is  still  mistaken,  maU  audit  et  vapulat,  slandered  with- 
out a  cause,  and  lashed  by  ail  posterity.  "  "  Fear  and  sorrow,  therefore,  are  espe- 
cially to  be  avoided,  and  the  mind  to  be  mitigated  with  mirth,  constancy,  good  hope , 
■vain  terror,  bad  objects  are  to  be  renioved,  and  all  such  persons  in  whose  companies 
they  be  not  well  pleased."  Gualter  Bruel.  Fernelius,  consit.  43.  Mercurialis,  connL 
6.  Piso,  Jacchinus,  cap.  15.  inO.Rhasia,  Capivaccius,  Hildesheim,  &c.,  all  incnlcata 
this  as  an  especial  means  of  then-  cure,  that  their  '^ "  minds  be  quietly  pacified,  vmn 
conceits  diverted,  if  it  be  possible,  with  terrors,  cares,  "fixed  studies,  cogitations, 
and  whatsoever  it  is  that  shall  any  way  molest  or  trouble  the  soul,"  because  that 
otherwise  tiiere  is  no  good  to  be  done.  ""The  body's  mischiefs,"  aa  Plato  proves, 
"  proceed  from  the  soul :  and  if  the  mind  be  not  first  satisfied,  the  body  can  never  be 
cured."  Alcibiades  raves  (saith  "Maximus  Tyrius)  and  is  sick,  his  furious  desires 
carry  him  from  Lyceus  to  the  pleading  place,  thence  to  the  sea,  so  into  Sicily,  thence 
to  Lacedsemon,  thence  to  Persia,  thence  to  Samos,  then  again  to  Athens ;  Critias 
tyranniseth  over  all  the  city;  Sardanapalus  is  love-sick;  these  men  are  ill-aflected 
all,  and  can  never  be  cured,  till  tlieir  minds  be  otherwise  qualified.  Crato,  therefore, 
in  that  ot\en-cited  Counsel  of  his  for  a  nobleman  his  patient,  when  he  had  sufficiently 
informed  him  in  diet,  air,  exercise,  Venus,  sleep,  concludes  with  these  as  matters  of 
greatest  moment,  Quod  reliquvm  est,anivim  accidentia  corriganlur,feom  which  alone 
proceeds  melancholy ;  they  are  the  fountain,  the  subject,  the  hinges  whereon  it 
turns,  and  must  necessarily  be  reformed.  ""For  anger  stirs  choler,  heats  the  blood 
and  vital  spirits ;  sorrow  on  the  other  side  refrigerates  the  body,  and  exlingujsheth 
natural  heat,  overthrows  appetite,  hinders  concoction,  dries  up  the  temperature,  and 
perverts  the  understanding  l"  fear  dissolves  the  spirits,  infects  the  heart,  attenuates 
the  soul :  and  for  these  causes  all  passions  and  perturbations  must,  to  the  uttermost 
of  our  power  and  most  seriously,  be  removed.  .Elianus  Montaltus  attributes,  so 
much  to  them,  "  "  that  he  holds  the  rectification  of  them  alone  to  be  sufficient  to  the 
cure  of  melancholy  in  most  patients."  Many  are  tiilly  cured  when  they  have  seen 
or  heard,  Etc.,  enjoy  their  desires,  or  be  secured  and  satisfied  in  their  minds;  Galen, 
the  common  master  of  them  all,  from  whose  fountain  they  fetch  water,  brags,  Ui.  1. 
de  san.  tuend.,  that  he,  for  his  part,  halh  cured  divers  of  this  infirmity,  solum  animis 
ad  rectum  institutis,  by  right  settling  alone  of  their  mmds. 

Yea,  but  you  will  here  infer,  that  tliis  is  excellent  good  indeed  if  it  could  be  done; 
but  how  shall  it  be  efficted,  by  whom,  what  art,  what  means  ?  /lie  labor,  hoc  opus 
est.  'Tis  a  natural  infirmity,  a  most  powerful  adversary,  all  men  are  subject  to  pas-~ 
sions,  and  melancholy  above  all  others,  as  being  distempered  by  their  innate  humours, 
abundance  of  choler  adust,  weakness  of  parts,  outward  occurrences  ;  and  how  shall 
they  be  avoided  f  the  wisest  men,  greatest  philosophers  of  most  excellent  wit,  rea-  , 
son,  judgment,  divine  spirits,  cannot  moderate  themselves  in  this  behalf;  such  as 
are  sound  in  body  and  mind,  Stoics,  heroes.  Homer's  gods,  all  ai'e  passionate,  and 


InMgidal,  caloram  in- 
leHttiiil,  coDcoctiouem 
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furiously  carried  sometimes;  and  how  shall  we  that  are  already  crazed, /mcit  animis, 
aick  ill  body,  sick  in  mind,  resist  ?  we  cannot  perform  it.  You  may  advise  and  give 
good  precepts,  as  who  cannot  ?  But  how  shall  ihey  be  put  in  practice  f  I  may  not 
aeny  but  our  XKtssions  are  violent,  and  tyrannise  of  us,  yet  there  be  means  to  curb 
them ;  though  they  be  headstrong,  they  may  be  tamed,  they  may  be  qualified,  if  he 
himself  or  his  friends  will  but  use  their  honest  endeavours,  or  make  use  of  such 
ordinary  helps  as  are  commonly  prescribed. 

He  himself  (I  say);  from  tlie  patient  himself  the  first  and  chiefest  remedy  must 
be  had ;  for  if  he  be  averse,  peevish,  waspish,  give  way  wholly  to  his  passions,  will 
not  seek  to  be  helped,  or  be  ruled  by  his  friends,  how  is  it  possible  he  should  be 
cured?  But  if  he  be  wilhng  at  least,  gentle,  tractable,  and  desire  his  own  good,  no 
doubt  but  he  may  magnam  morU  depmere  partem,  be  eased  at  least,  if  not  cured. 
He  himself  must  do  his  utmost  endeavom  to  resist  and  withstand  Ihe  beginnings. 
Principiis  obsld,  "  Give  not  water  passage,  no  not  a  little,"  Ecclus.  xxv.  27.  If  they 
open  a  little,  they  will  make  a  greater  breach  at  length.  Whatsoever  it  is  that  run- 
neth in  his  mind,  vain  conceit,  be  it  pleasing  or  displeasing,  which  so  much  affects 
or  tcoubleth  him,  ""  by  all  possible  means  he  must  withstand  it,  expel  those  vain, 
ialse,  frivolous  imaginations,  absurd  conceits,  feigned  fears  and  sorrows;  from  which," 
eaith  Piso,  "this  disease  primarily  proceeds,  and  takes  his  first  occasion  or  begin- 
ning, by  doing  something  or  other  that  shall  be  opposite  unto  them,  thinking  of 
something  else,  persuading  by  reason,  or  howsoever  to  make  a  sudden  alteration  of 
them."  Though  he  have  hitherto  run  in  a  full  career,  and  precipitated  himself,  fol- 
lowing his  passions,  giving  reins  to  his  appetite,  let  him  now  stop  upon  a  sudden, 
curb  himself  in;  and  as  "Lemnius  adviselh,  "strive  against  with  all  his  power,  to 
the  utmost  of  his  endeavour,  and  not  cherish  those  fond  imaginations,  which  so 
covertly  creep  into  his  mind,  most  pleasing  and  amiable  at  first,  but  bitter  as  gall  at 
last,  and  so  headstrong,  that  by  no  reason,  art,  counsel,  or  persuasion,  they  may  be 
shaken  off."  Though  he  be  far  gone,  and  habituated  unto  such  fentastical  imagina- 
tions, yet  as  ^  Tully  and  Plutarch  advise,  let  him  oppose,  fortify,  or  prepare  himself 
against  them,  by  pre -meditation,  reason,  or  as  we  do  by  a  crooked  staff,  bend  him- 
self another  way. 

Curas  tolle  graves,  irasci  crede  profanum.  If  it  be  idleness  hath  caused  this  in- 
firmity, or  that  he  perceive  himself  given  to  solitariness,  to  walk  alone,  and  please 
his  mind  with  fond  imaginations,  let  him  by  all  means  avoid  it ;  'tis  a  bosom  enemy, 
'tis  delightsome  melancholy,  a  friend  in  show,  but  a  secret  devil,  a  sweet  poison,  it 
will  in  the  end  be  his  undoing;  let  him  go  presently,  (ask  or  set  himself  a  work, 
get  some  good  company.  If  he  proceed,  as  a  gnat  flies  about  a  candle,  so  long  till 
at  length  he  bum  his  bodv,  so  in  the  end  he  will  undo  himself:  if  it  be  any  harsh 
object,  ill  company,  let  him  presently  go  from  it.  If  by  his  own  default,  through 
ill  diet,  bad  air,  want  of  exercise,  &c.,  let  him  now  begin  to  reform  himself.  "  It 
would  be  a  perfect  remedy  against  all  corruption,  if,"  as  '^  Roger  Bacon  hath  it,  "  we 
could  but  moderate  ourselves  in  those  six  non-natural  things.  '^If  it  be  any  dis- 
grace, abuse,  temporal  loss,  calunmy,  death  of  friends,  imprisonment,  banishment, 
be  not  troubled  with  it,  do  not  fear,  be  not  angry,  grieve  not  at  it,  hut  with  all  courage 
sustain  it."  (Gordonius,  KJ.  1.  c.  IB. (le  conser.  uif.)  Tu  contra  audentkn- Uo.  '"If 
it  be  sickness,  ill  success,  or  any  adversity  that  hath  caused  it,  oppose  aa  invincible 
courage,  "  fortify  thyself  by  God's  word,  or  otherwise,"  mala  bonis  persuadenda,  set 
prosperity'  against  adversity,  as  we  refresh  our  eyes  by  seeing  some  pleasant  meadow, 

iaprD»iribu90oiiileoiluraip  prBdiotis.  lum  iu  aUie,  aecrelie  arllset  nalHracap.T.doralard.Ben.  Eemedlani 
a  qailius  malum  velul  a  prlmari^  causa  occBBiDnsm    Esset  conltk  cotnipIioDem  propriam,  at  quilibet  eierce- 

quscunqtie  aibierJl  propuUctur,  aulaliud  arendo,  aut    iiaturalibus.        ^Pru  aliquo  viluperio  non  indlgneris. 

noxiUE  eat.  acriler  ob^atat.  et  suiuoia  cura  oblDi^tetur^  nee  lijneae,  Dec  do^eas,  aea  cam  summ^  prieaeDtifi  hsc 
neeutto  modofoveat  iiuaginalioneB  tactre  Dbrepeiites  BaBlinuHfi.  ^Quodei  incomDioda  BdvetBitatJd  inlbr. 
nniinn  M<injf.=  nh  iniiiggt  aniB Wles,  sed  quffladeocon-  lunia  hoc  nialom  inveierint,  hiainftacluI^animumo[>- 
lIle  eiculi  queaut,      "3,  TiiEc,  (innBa.  Dei  verbo  ejusque  fUuda  ta  saSi\ciaii,Sas.,Laia- 
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founlain,  picture,  or  the  like ;  recreate  thy  mind  fay  some  contrary  object,  with  some 
more  pleasing  meditation  divert  thy  thoughts. 

Tea,  but  you  infer  again,  facile  condlium  damus  aliis,  we  can  easily  give  counsel 
to  others;  every  man,  as  the  saying  is,  can  tame  a  shrew  but  he  that  hath  her;  si 
hie  esses,  aliter  sentires;  if  you  were  ia  our  misery,  you  would  find  it  otherwise, 
'lis  not  so  easily  performed.  We  know  this  to  be  true;  we  should  moderate  our- 
selves, but  we  are  furiously  carried,  we  cannot  make  use  of  such  precepts,  we  are 
overcome,  sick,  mali  satti,  distempered  and  habituated  to  these  courses,  we  can  make 
no  resistance ;  you  may  as  well  bid  him  that  is  diseased  not  to  feel  pain,  as  a  mebn- 
choly  man  not  to  fear,  not  to  be  sad :  'tis  within  his  blood,  his  brains,  his  whole  tem- 
perature, it  cannot  be  removed.  But  he  may  choose  whether  he  will  give  way  too  fer 
untoit,hemayinsomesort  correct  himself,  Aphilosopherwasbitten  withamaddog, 
and  as  the  nature  of  that  disease  is  to  abhor  all  waters,  and  liquid  things,  and  to  think 
stiil  they  see  the  picture  of  a  dog  before  them:  he  went  for  all  this,  reluctante  se,  to  the 
bath,  and  seeing  there  (as  he  thought)  in.  the  water  the  picture  of  a  dog,  with  reason 
overcame  this  conceit,  quid  cani  cum  halneo?  what  should  a  dog  do  in  a  bath? 
a  mere  conceit.  Thou  thinkest  thou  hearest  and  seest  devils,  black  men,  &c., 
'tis  not  so,  'tis  thy  corrupt  fantasy;  settle  thine  imagination,  thou  art  well.  Thou 
thinkest  thou  hast  a  great  nose,  thou  art  sick,  every  man  observes  thee,  laughs  thee 
to  scorn ;  persuade  thyself  'tis  no  such  matter  t  this  is  fear  only,  and  vain  suspicion. 
Thou  art  discontent,  thou  art  sad  and  heavy;  but  why?  upon  what  ground?  con-, 
sider  of  it:  thou  art  jealous,  timorous,  suspicious;  for  what  cause?  examine  it 
thoroughly,  thou  shalt  find  none  at  all,  or  such  as  is  to  be  contemned ;  such  as  thou 
wilt  surely  deride,  and  contemn  in  thyself,  when  it  is  past.  Rule  thyself  then  with 
reason,  satisfy  thyself,  accustom  thyself,  wean  thyself  from  such  fond  conceits,  vain 
fears,  strong  imaginations,  restless  thoughts.  Thou  mayest  do  it;  Est  in  nobis 
assuescere  (as  Plutarch  saith),  we  may  frame  ourselves  as  we  will.  As  he  that  nseth 
an  upright  shoe,  may  correct  the  obliquity,  or  crookedness,  by  wearing  it  on  the 
other  side ;  we  may  overcome  passions  if  we  will.  Qaicgwirf  si&t  mperamt  ammtis 
oUinuit  (as  ^^  Seneca  saith)  radii  iam  feri  affeclus,  id  non  disciplina  perdommtw, 
whatsoever  the  will  desires,  she  may  command :  no  such  cruel  affections,  hut  by  dis- 
cipline they  may  be  tamed ;  voluntarily  thou  wilt  not  do  this  or  that,  which  thou 
oughtest  to  do,  or  refrain.  Sic,  but  when  thou  art  lashed  like  a  dull  jade,  thou  wilt 
reform  it :  fear  of  a  whip  will  make  Ihee  do,  or  not  do.  Do  that  voluntarily  then 
which  thou  canst  do,  and  must  do  by  compulsion ;  thou  mayest  refrain  if  thou  wiit, 
and  master  thine  affections.  ^As  in  a  city  (saith  Melancthon)  they  do  by  stubborn 
rebellious  rogues,  that  will  not  submit  themselves  to  political  judgment,  compel  lliem 
by  force;  so  must  we  do  by  our  affections.  If  the  heart  will  not  lay  aside  those 
vicious  motions,  and  the  fantasy  those  fond  imaginations,  we  have  another  form  of 
government  to  enforce  and  refrain  our  outward  members,  that  they  be  not  led  by  our 
passions."  If  appetite  will  not  obey,  let  the  moving  feculty  overrule  her,  let  her 
resist  and  compel  her  to  do  otherwise.  In  an  ague  the  appetite  would  drink ;  sore 
eyes  that  itch  would  be  rubbed ;  but  reason  saith  no,  and  therefore  the  moving 
faculty  will  not  do  it.  Our  fantasy  would  intrude  a  thousand  feai-s,  suspicions,  chi- 
meras upon  us,  but  we  have  reason  to  resist,  yet  we  let  it  be  overborne  by  our  appe- 
tite; ""imagination  enforceth  spirits,  which,  by  an  admirable  league  of  nature,  compel 
the  nerves  to  obey,  and  they  our  several  limbs ;"  we  give  too  much  way  to  our  pas- 
sions. And  as  to  him  that  is  sick  of  an  ague,  aU  things  are  distasteful  and  unplea- 
sant, ncm  em  cihi  viiio,  sMth  Plutarch,  not  in  the  meat,  but  in  our  taste :  so  many 
things  are  offensive  to  us,  not  of  themselves,  but  out  of  our  corrupt  judgment, 
jealousy,  suspicion,  and  the  like :  we  pull  these  mischiefs  upon  our  own  heads. 

Jf  then  our  judgment  be  so  depraved,  our  reason  overruled,  will  precipitated,  that 
we  cannot  seek  our  ov™  good,  or  moderate  ourselves,  as  in  this  disease  commonly 
it  is,  the  best  way  for  ease  is  to  impart  our  misery  to  some  friend,  not  to  smother  it 
up  in  our  own  breast :  aliter  vitmm  crescitque  tegendo,  fyc.,  and  that  which  was  most 
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offensive  to  us,  a  cause  of  fear  and  grief,  quod  nunc  U  coquit,  another  hell ;  for 
^stTangiclat  inclusiis  dolor  atgue  exmstuat  inlas,  grist  coaeealtd  strangles  the  soul; 
but  when  as  we  shall  but  impart  it  to  some  discreet,  li'usty,  loving  Iriend,  it  is 
"instantly  removed)  by  his  counsel  happily,  wisdom,  persuasion,  advice,  his  good 
means,  which  we  could  not  otherwise  apply  uulo  ourselves.  A  friend's  counsel  is 
a  charm,  like  mandrake  wine,  euros  sopit ;  and  as  a  "bull  that  is  tied  to  a  fig-tree 
becomes  gende  on  a  sudden  (which  some,  saith  ''  Plutarch,  interpret  of  good  words), 
so  is  a  savage,  obdurate  heart  mollified  by  fair  speech^.  "  All  adversity  finds  ease 
in  complaining  (as  ^  Isidore  holds),  "  and  'tis  a  solace  to  relate  it,"  '"  'AyoB^  Se  rfopoi- 
fOBu;  lotw  ittUpov.  Friends'  confabulations  are  comfortable  at  all  times,  as  fire  in 
winter,  shade  in  summer,  quale  S(^rfessis  in  gramine,  meat  and  drink  to  him  that 
is  hungry  or  athirst;  Democritus's  collyriiim  is  not  so  sovereign  to  the  eyes  as  this 
is  to  the  heart ;  good  words  are  cheerful  and  powerliil  of  themselves,  but  much  more 
from  friends,  as  so  many  props,  mutually  sustaining  each  other  like  ivy  and  a  wall, 
which  Camerarius  hath  well  illustrated  in  an  emblem.  Lenit  unimum  simplex  vet 
steps  narralio,  the  simple  narration  many  times  easeth  our  distressed  mind,  and  in 
the  midst  of  greatest  extremities ;  so  diverse  have  been  relieved,  by  ^  exonerating 
themselves  to  a  faithfid  friend  ;  he  sees  that  which  we  cwinot  see  for  passion  and 
discontent,  be  pacifies  our  minds,  he  will  ease  our  pain,  assuage  our  anger;  quanla 
inde  voluptas,  quanta  seeuritas,  Chrysostom  adds,  what  pleasure,  what  security  by 
that  means!  ''"Nothing  so  available,  or  that  so  much  refreshelh  the  soul  of  man." 
Tully,  as  I  remember,  in  an  epistle  to  his  dear  friend  Atlicus,  much  condoles  the 
defect  of  such  a  friend.  '^ "  I  live  here  (saith  he)  in  a  great  city,  where  1  have  a  mulli- 
lude  of  acquaintance,  but  not  a  man  of  all  that  company  with  whom  I  dare  familiarly 
breathe,  or  freely  jest.  Wherefore  I  expect  thee,  I  desire  thee,  I  send  for  Ihee ;  for 
there  be  many  things  which  trouble  and  molest  me,  which  had  I  bat  thee  in  presence, 
I  could  quickly  disburden  myself  of  in  a  walking  discourse."  The  like,  perad- 
venture,  may  he  and  he  say  with  that  old  man  in  the  comedy, 

and  much  inconvenience  may  both  he  and  he  suffer  in  the  meantime  by  it.  He  or 
he,  or  whosoever  then  labours  of  this  malady,  by  all  means  let  him  get  some  trusty 
friend,  ^  Semper  haiens  i'ylademque  aliquem  qui  curet  Orestem,  a  Pylades,  to  whom 
freely  and  securely  he  may  open  himself.  For  as  in  all  other  occun-ences,  so  it  is 
in  this,  Si  quis  in  ccebtm  ascendissel,  Sfc.  as  he  said  in  '' Tully,  if  a  man  had  gone 
to  heaven,  "  seen  the  beauty  of  the  skies,"  stars  errant,  fixed,  8i.c.,  in^avis  erit 
adndraiio,  it  will  do  him  no  pleasure,  except  he  have  somebody  to  impart  what  he 
hath  seen.  It  is  the  best  thing  in  the  world,  as  '"Seneca  therefore  adviseth  iii  such 
a  case,  "  to  get  a  trusty  friend,  to  whom  we  may  freely  and  sincerely  pour  out  our 
secrets;  nothing  so  delighteth  and  easeth  the  mind,  as  when  we  have  a  prepared 
bosom,  to  which  our  secrets  may  descend,  of  whose  conscience  we  are  assured  as 
our  own,  whose  speech  may  ease  our  succourless  estate,  counsel  relieve,  mirth  expel 
our  mourning,  and  whose  very  sight  may  be  acceptable  unto  us."  It  was  the  coimsel 
which  that  politic  "Commineus  gave  to  all  princes,  and  others  distressed  in  mind, 
by  occasion  of  Charles  Duke  of  Burgundy,  that  was  much  perplexed,  "  firsl  to  pray 
fo  God,  and  lay  himself  open  to  him,  and  then  to  some  special  friend,  whom  we 
hold  most  dear,  to  tell  all  our  grievances  to  him;  nothing  so  forcible  to  strengthen, 
recreate,  and  heal  the  wounded  soul  of  a  miserable  man." 
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omfort,  fair  and  foul  means,  mtty 
'■  of  life,  removing  objects,  ^c. 


SuBSECT.  II. — Help  from  friends  by  counsel,  ■ 
devices,  satisfaction,  alteration  of  kis  court 

When  the  patient  of  himself  is  not  able  to  resist,  or  overcome  these  heart-eating 
passions,  his  frieuds  or  physician  must  be  ready  to  supply  that  which  is  wanting. 
Sum  erit  humanitatis  et  sapieniite  (which  ^'Tully  enjoineth  in  like  case)  siqaid  error 
turn,  aware,  out  improvisum,  su&  diligentid  corrigere.  They  must  all  join ;  nee  satis 
medico,  saith  ''Hippocrates,  suum  fecisse  ojiciunt,  nisi  suum  quoque  mgrotus,  sman 
,  astanies,  %c.  Krst,  they  must  especially  beware,  a  melancholy  discontented  person 
(be  it  in  wliat  kind  of  melancholy  soever)  never  be  left  alone  or  idle ;  but  as  physi- 
cians prescribe  physic,  eum  cuslodid,  let  them  not  be  left  wnto  themselves,  but  with 
some  company  or  other,  lest  by  that  means  they  aggravate  and  increase  Iheir  dis-- 
ease ;  Twn  oportet  agros  Kumjusm^di  esse  solos  vel  inter  ignotos,  vel  inter  eos  iptos 
non  amaM  aut  negligunt,  as  Rod.  a  Fonseca,  tom.  1.  consul.  35.  prescribes.  Lugentes 
cuslodire  solemas  (saitb  "Seneca)  ne  solitudine  male  uiantur;  we  watch  a  sorrowful 
person,  lest  he  abnse  his  solitariness,  and  so  should  we  do  a  melancholy  man ;  set 
him  about  some  business,  exercise  or  recreation,  which  may  divert  his  thoughts,  and 
still  keep  him  otherwise  intent;  for  his  fantasy  is  so  restless, operative  and  quick, 
that  if  it  be  not  in  perpetual  action,  ever  employed,  it  will  work  upon  itself,  melan- 
cholise,  anJ  be  carried  away  instantly,  willi  some  fear,  jealousy,  discontent,  suspi- 
cion, some  vain  conceit  or  other.  If  his  weakness  be  such  that  he  cannot  discern 
what  is  amiss,  correct,  or  satisfy,  it  behoves  them,  by  counsel,  comfort,  or  persua- 
sion, by  fair  or  foul  means,  to  alienate  his  mind,  by  some  artificial  invention,  or  some 
contrary  persuasion,  to  remove  all  objects,  causes,  companies,  occasions,  as  may 
any  ways  molest  him,  to  humour  him,  please  him,  divert  him,  and  if  it  be  possible, 
by  altering  his  course  of  life,  to  give  him  security  and  satiifection  If  he  conceal 
his  grievances,  and  will  not  be  known  of  them,  ^  "  they  must  observe  by  his  looks, 
gestures,  motions,  fantasy,  what  it  is  that  offends,"  and  then  to  apph  remedies  unto 
him;  many  are  instantly  cured,  when  their  minds  aie  satisfied  ^Alexander  makes 
mention  of  a  woman,  "  that  by  reason  of  her  husband's  long  absence  in  travel,  was 
exceeding  peevish  and  melancholy,  but  when  she  heard  hei  husband  was  returned, 
beyond  all  expectation,  at  the  first  sight  of  him,  she  was  freed  from  all  fear,  without 
help  of  any  other  physic  restored  to  her  former  health."  Trincavdlius,  eonsiL  IS. 
lib.  I.  bath  such  a  story  of  a  Venetian,  that  being  much  troubled  with  melancholy, 
""  and  ready  to  die  for  grief,  when  he  heard  his  wife  was  brought  to  bed  of  a  son, 
instantly  recovered."  As  Alexander  concludes, ''"If  our  imaginations  be  not  in- 
veterate, by  this  art  they  may  be  cured,  especially  if  they  proceed  from  such  a 
cause."  Ho  better  way  to  satisfy,  than  to  remove  the  object,  cause,  occasion,  if 
by  any  art  or  means  possible  wc  may  find  it  out.  If  he  grieve,  stand  in  fear,  be  in 
suspicion,  suspense,  or  any  way  molested,  secuie  him,  Solvitur  malum,  give  him 
aalisfaclion,  the  cure  is  ended ;  alter  his  course  of  life,  there  needs  no  other  physic. 
If  the  parly  be  sad,  or  otherwise  affected,  "  consider  (sdth  "  Trallianus)  the  manner 
of  it,  all  circumstances,  and  forthwith  make  a  sudden  alteration,"  fay  removing  the 
occasions,  avoid  all  terrible  objects,  heard  or  seen,  ""monstrous  and  prodigious 
aspects,"  tales  of  devils,  spirits,  ghosts,  tragical  stories ;  to  such  as  are  in  feai'  they 
strike  a  great  impression,  renewed  many  times,  and  recall  such  chimeras  and  terrible., 
fictions  into  their  minds.  "  "  Make  not  so  much  as  mention  of  them  in  private  talk, 
or  a  dumb  show  tending  to  that  purpose  ;  such  things  (saith  Galatous)  are  offensive 
to  iheir  imaginations."  And  to  those  that  are  now  in  sorrow,  "  Seneca  "  forbids  all 
sad  companions,  and  such  as  lament ;  a  groaning  companion  is  an  enemy  to  quiets 
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ness."  ^Or  if  there  be  any  such  party,  at  whose  presence  ihe  patient  is  not  well 
pleased,  he  must  be  removed  ;  gentle  speeches,  and  feir  means,  must  first  be  tried; 
no  harsh  language  used,  or  imcomfortable  words ;  and  not  expel,  as  some  do,  one 
madness  with  another;  he  that  so  doth,  is  madder  than  the  patient  himself:"  all 
things  must  be  quietly  composed ;  eversa  non  everlenda,  sed  erigenda,  things  down 
must  not  be  dejected,  but  reared,  as  Crato  connseUeth ;  ""he  must  be  quietly  and 
gently  used,"  and  we  should  not  do  anything  against  his  mind,  but  by  litde  and  little 
effect  it.  As  a  horse  that  starts  at  a  drum  or  trumpet,  and  will  not  endure  the  shoot- 
ing of  a  piece,  may  be  so  manned  by  art,  and  animated,  tliat  he  cannot  only  endure, 
but  is  much  more  generous  at  the  hearing  of  such  things,  much  more  courageouB 
than  before,  and  much  delighteth  in  it ;  they  must  not  be  reformed  ex  abnipto,  but 
by  all  art  and  insinuation,  made  to  such  companies,  aspects,  objects  Ihey  could  not 
formerly  away  with.  Many  at  first  cannot  endure  the  sight  of  a  green  wound,  a 
sick  man,  which  afterward  become  good  chimrgeons,  bold  empirics :  a  horse  starts 
at  a  rotl«n  post  alar  off,  which  coming  near  he  quietly  passeth.  'Tis  much  in  the 
manner  of  making  such  kind  of  persons,  be  they  never  so  averse  from  company, 
bashfid,  solitary,  timorous,  they  may  be  made  at  last  with  those  Roman  matrons,  to 
desire  nothing  more  than  in  a  public  show,  to  see  a  full  company  of  gladiators  breathe 
out  their  last. 

ff  they  may  not  otherwise  be  accustomed  to  brook  such  distasteful  and  displeas- 
ing objects,  the  best  way  then  is  generally  to  avoid  them.  Montanus,  consil,  239. 
to  the  Earl  of  Montfort,  a  courtier,  and  his  melancholy  patient,  adviseth  him  to  leave 
the  court,  by  reason  of  thc^e  continual  discontents,  crosses,  abuses,  '^  "  cares,  suspi- 
cions, emulations,  ambition,  anger,  jealousy,  which  that  place  afforded,  and  which 
surely  caused  him  to  be  so  melancholy  at  the  first:"  MasAma  quceqm  donivs  servia 
est  plena  superHs;  a  company  f  ft  rs  and  proud  jacks  are  commonly  conversant 
and  attend  in  such  places,  and  abl  n  k  y  man  that  is  of  a  soft,  quiet  disposi- 
tion (as  many  times  they  do)  j  stul  is  ti  i,  if  once  they  hnmour  him,  a  very 
idiot,  or  stark  mad.     A  thmg  t       nip  d  in  all  common  societies,  and  they 

have  no  better  sport  than  to  n  k  1  n  1  merry  by  abusing  some  silly  fellow, 
or  to  take  advantage  of  anothe  m  n  w  k  .In  such  cases  as  in  a  plague,  the 
best  remedy  is  cilo,  hnge  tard      (f  u  3      party,  especially  if  he  be  apprehen- 

sive, there  can  be  no  greater  misery)  to  get  hun  quickly  gone  far  enough  off,  and  not 
to  be  overhasty  in  his  return.  If  he  he  so  stupid  that  he  do  not  apprehend  it,  his 
friends  should  take  some  order,  and  by  their  discretion  supply  that  which  is  want- 
ing in  him,  as  in  all  other  cases  they  ought  to  do.  If  they  see  a  man  melancholy 
.given,  solitary,  averse  from  company,  please  himself  willi  such  private  and  vain  medi- 
tations, though  he  delight  in  it,  they  ought  by  all  means  seek  to  divert  him,  to  dehort 
him,  to  tell  him  of  the  event  and  danger  that  may  come  of  it,  If  they  see  a  man 
idle,  that  by  reason  of  his  means  otherwise  will  betake  himself  to  no  course  of  life, 
they  ought  seriously  to  admonish  him,  he  makes  a  noose  to  entangle  himself,  his 
-jpant  of  employment  will  be  his  undoing.  If  he  have  sustained  any  great  loss,  suf- 
fered a  repulse,  disgrace,  Gtc,  if  it  be  possible,  relieve  him.  If  he  desire  aught,  let 
him  be  satisfied;  if  in  suspense,  fear,  suspicion,  let  him  be  secured  :  and  if  it  may 
conveniently  be,  give  him  his  heart's  content;  for  the  body  cannot  be  cured  till  the 
mind  be  satisfied.  °°  Socrates,  in  Plato,  would  prescribe  no  physic  for  Charmides' 
headache,  "  tiU  first  he  had  eased  his  troubled  mind ;  body  and  soul  must  be  cured 
together,  as  Lead  and  eyes. 


If  that  may  not  be  hoped  or  expected,  yet  ease  him  with  comfort,  cheerful  speeches, 
feir  promises,  and  good  words,  persuade  him,  advise  him.    "  Many,"  saith  "  Galen, 
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"  have  been  cured  by  good  counsel  and  persuasion  alone.  Heaviness  of  liie  heart 
of  man  doth  bring  il  down,  but  a  good  word  rejoiceth  it,"  Prov.  xii.  25,  "And  there 
is  he  that  speaketh  words  like  the  pricking  of  a  sword,  but  the  tongue  of  a  wise 
man  is  health,"  ver.  18.  Oratio,  namque  mucii  animi  est  remedium,  a  gentle  speech 
is  the  true  cure  of  a  wounded  soul,  as  "Plutarch  contends  out  of  .Eschylus  and 
Euripides  r  "  if  it  be  wisely  administered  it  easeth  grief  and  pain,  as  diverse  remedies 
do  many  other  diseases."  Tis  irteantatUmis  inslar,  a  chann,  isstuarttis  antmi  refri- 
gerium,  that  true  Nepenthe  of  Homer,  which  was  no  Indian  plant,  or  feigned  medi- 
cine, which  Epidamna,  Thonis'  wife,  sent  Helena  for  a  token,  as  Macrobius,  7. 
Salumal.  Goropius  Hetmat,  lih.Q.  Greg. Kazianzen, and  others  suppose,  but  oppor- 
tunity of  speecil :  for  Helena's  bowl,  Medea's  unction,  Venus's  girdle,  Circe's  cup, 
cannot  so  enchant,  so  forcibly  move  or  alter  as  it  doth.  A  letter  sent  or  read  will 
do  as  much;  multum  allevor  quum  tnas  Uteras  lego,  1  am  much  eased,  as  ™TuUy 
wrote  to  Pomponius  Atticus,  when  1  read  thy  letters,  and  as  Julianus  the  Apostate 
once  signifie-d  to  Maximua  the  philosopher ;  as  Alexander  slept  with  Homer's  works, 
so  do  I  with  thine  epistles,  tanquam  PiBoniis  medieamentis,  emq^ue  asddue  tanquam 
recentes  et  novas  iteramus;  scribe  ergo,  et  assidvie  scribe,  or  else  come  thyself;  ami- 
cus ad  amicuni  venies.  Assuredly  a  wise  and  well-spoken  man  may  do  what  he  wilt 
in  such  a  case ;  a  good  orator  alone,  as  "  Tully  holds,  can  alter  affections  by  power 
of  his  eloquence,  "  comfort  such  as  are  afflicted,  erect  such  as  are  depressed,  expel 
and  mitigate  fear,  lust,  anger,"  &c.  And  how  powerful  is  the  charm  of  u  discreet 
and  dear  friend  ?  Ille  regit  dietis  anhnos  el  temperat  iras.  What  may  not  he  effect  .* 
As  ^  Chremes  told  Menedemus,  "  Fear  not,  conceal  it  not,  O  friend !  but  tell  me  what 
it  is  that  troubles  thee,  and  I  shall  surely  help  thee  by  comfort,  counsel,  or  in  the 
matter  itself.  "Amoldus,  lib.  1.  breviar.  cap.  18.  speaks  of  a  usnrer  in  his  time,  that 
upon  a  loss,  much  melancholy  and  disconlent,  was  so  cured.  As  imagination,  fear, 
grief,  cause  such  passions,  so  conceits  alone,  rectified  by  good  hope,  counsel,  &c., 
are  able  again  to  help :  and  'tis  incredible  how  much  they  can  do  in  such  a  case,  as 
•"  Trincavellius  illustrates  by  an  example  of  a  patient  of  his ;  Porphyrins,  the  philo- 
sopher, .in  Plotinus's  life  (written  by  him),  relates,  that  being  in  a  discontented 
humour  through  insufferable  anguish  of  mind,  he  was  going  to  make  away  himself: 
but  meeting  by  chance  his  master  Plotinus,  who  perceiving  by  his  distracted  looks 
all  was  not  well,  urged  him  to  confess  his  grief:  which  when  he  liad  heard,  he  used 
such  comfortable  speeches,  that  he  redeemed  him  e  fancibus  Erebi,  pacified  his 
unquiet  mind,  insomuch  that  he  was  easily  reconciled  to  hirtiself,  and  much  abashed 
to  think  afterwards  that  Jie  should  ever  entertain  so  vile  a  motion.  By  all  means, 
therefore,  fair  promises,  good  words,  gentle  persuasions,  arc  to  be  used,  not  to  be 
too  rigorous  at  first,  ^"  or  to  insult  over  them,  not  to  deride,  neglect,  or  contemn," 
but  rather,  as  Lemnius  exhorteth,  «  to  pity,  and  by  all  plausible  means  to  seek  to 
redress  them :"  but  if  satisfaction  may  not  be  had,  mild  courses,  promises,  comfort- 
able speeches,  and  good  counsel  will  not  take  place;  (hen  as  Chrislopherus  k  Vega 
determines,  lib.  3.  cap.  14.  de  Mel.  to  handle  them  more  roughly,  to  threaten  and 
chide,  saith  ^  Altomanis,  terrify  sometimes,  or  as  Salvianus  will  have  them,  to  be 
lashed  and  whipped,  as  we  do  by  a  starting  horse,  "  that  is  aifrighted  without  a  cause, 
or  as  ^Khasis  adviseth,  "  one  while  to  speak  fair  and  flatter,  another  while  to  terrify 
and  chide,  as  they  shall  see  cause." 

When  none  of  these  precedent  remedies  will  avail,  it  will  not  be  amiss,  which 
Savanarola  and  .Mian  Montaltus  so  much  commend,  c/miMm  clavo  peUere,°'"to 
drive  out  one  passion  with  another,  or  by  some  contrary  passion,"  as  they  do  bleed- 
ing at  nose  by  letting  blood  in  the  arm,  to  expel  one  fear  with  another,  one  grief 
with  another.     '°  Christopherus  a  Vega  accounts  it  rational  physic,  non  alienum  a 
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Tatione:  and  Lemnius  much  approves  it,  "  lo  use  a  haid  wedge  to  a  hird  knot,"  to 
drive  out  one  disease  with  another,  to  pull  out  a  tooth,  or  wound  him,  to  geld  him, 
saith  "Platenis,  as  tliey  did  epileptical  patients  of  old,  because  it  quite  dlers  the 
temperature,  that  the  pain  of  the  one  may  mitigate  the  gnef  of  the  other ,  "^ "  and  1 
knew  one  tiat  was  so  cured  of  a  quartan  ague,  by  the  sudden  coming  of  his  enemies 
upon  him."  If  we  may  believe  Tliny,  whom  Scaliger  calls  mendacwnm  patretrt, 
the  iather  of  lies,  Q,  Fabius  Maximus,  that  lenonued  consiil  of  Rome,  in  a  battle 
fought  with  the  king  of  the  Allobroges,  at  the  river  haurua,  was  so  iid  of  a  quartan 
ague.  Valeaius,  in  his  controversies,  holds  this  an  excellent  remedy,  and  if  it  be 
discreetly  used  in  this  malady,  better  than  any  physic 

Sometimes  again  by  some  ''''feigned  lie,  strange  news,  witty  de\u,e,  artificial  inven- 
tion, it  is  not  amiss  to  deceive  ihem.  '^"As  they  hale  those,"  saith  Alexander,  "that 
neglect  or  deride,  so  they  will  give  ear  to  such  as  will  soothe  them  up.  If  (hey  say 
they  have  swallowed  frogs  or  a  snake,  by  all  means  grant  it,  and  tell  thern  you  can 
easily  cure  it ;  'lis  an  ordinary  thing.  Philodotua,  the  physiciwi,  cured  a  melancholy 
king,  that  thought  his  head  was  off,  by  putting  a  leaden  cap  thereon ;  the  weight 
made  him  perceive  it,  and  freed  him  of  his  fond  imagination.  A  woman,  in  the  said 
Alexander,  swaUowed  a  serpent  as  she  thought;  he  gave  her  a  remit,  and  conveyed 
a  serpent,  such  as  she  conceived,  into  the  basin;  upon  the  sight  of  it  she  was 
amended.  The  pleasantest  dotage  that  ever  I  read,  saith  '"  Laurenliua,  was  of  a  gen- 
tleman at  Senes  m  Italy,  who  was  afraid  to  piss,  lest  all  the  town  should  be  drowned  ; 
the  physicians  caused  the  bells  to  be  rung  backwwd,  and  told  him  the  town  was  on 
fire,  whereupon  he  made  water,  and  was  immedbtely  cured.  Another  supposed  his 
nose  so  big  that  he  should  dash  it  against  the  wall  if  he  stirred ;  his  physician  took 
a  great  piece  of  flesh,  and  holding  it  in  his  hand,  pinched  htm  by  the  nose,  making 
him  believe  that  flesh  was  cut  from  it.  Forestus,  ois.  lib.  I.  had  a  melancholy  patient, 
who  thought  he  was  dead,  " "  he  put  a  fellow  in  a  chest,  like  a  dead  man,  by  his 
bedside,  and  made  him  rear  himself  a  little,  and  eat;  the  melancholy  man  asked  the 
counterfeit,  whether  dead  men  use  to  eat  meat  ?  He  told  him  yea ;  whereupon  he 
did  eat  likewise  and  was  cured."  Lemnius,  lib.  2.  cap.  6.  de  4.  complex,  hath  many 
Buch  instances,  and  Jovianus  Pontanus,  lih.  4.  cap.  2.  of  Wisd.  of  the  like ;  but 
amongst  the  rest  I  find  one  most  memorable,  registered  in  the  "French  chronicles 
of  an  advocate  of  Paris  before  mentioned,  who  believed  verily  he  was  dead,  &,c.  1 
read  a  multitude  of  examples  of  melancholy  men  cured  by  such  artificial  inventions. 

SuBSECT.  III. — Music  a  remedy. 

JVIaky  and  sundry  are  the  means  which  philosophers  and  physicians  have  prescribed 
to  exhUavate  a  sorrowful  heart,  to  divert  those  fixed  and  intent  caves  and  meditations, 
which  in  this  malady  so  much  offend ;  but  in  my  judgment  none  so  present,  none  so 
powerful,  none  so  apposite  as  a  cup  of  strong  drink,  mirth,  music,  and  merry  company. 
Ecclus.  si. 20.  "Wine  and  music  rejoice  the  heart."  "Rhasis,  cont.  9,  Tract.  15. 
Altomarus,  cap.  7,  .Mianus  Montaltus,  c.  26.  Ficinus.  Bened.  Victor.  Faventinus  are  al- 
most immoderate  in  the  commendation  of  it;  a  most  forcible  medicine  "Jacchinus  calls 
it :  Jason  Pratensia,  "  a  most  admirable  thing,  and  worthy  of  consideration,  that  can 
so  mollify  the  mind,  and  stay  those  tempestuous  affections  of  it."  Musica  est  uierUis 
medicifM  miesite,  a  roaring-meg  against  melancholy,  to  rear  and  revive  the  languish- 
ing soul ;  ^' "  a^cting  not  only  the  ears,  but  the  very  arteries,  the  vital  and  animal 
spirits,  it  erects  the  mind,  and  makes  it  nimble."  Lemnius,  instil,  cap.  44.  This  it 
will  effect  in  the  most  dull,  severe  and  sorrowful  souls,  '^  "  expel  grief  with  mirth, 
and  if  there  be  any  clouds,  dust,  or  dregs  of  cares  yet  lurking  in  our  thoughts,  most 
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powerfully  it  wipes  them  all  away,"  Salisbur.  polii.  lib.  1.  cap.  6.  and  that  which  is 
more,  it  will  perform  all  this  in  an  instant;  ""'Cheer  up  the  countenance,  expel 
austerity,  bring  in  hilarity  (Givald.  Camb.  cap.  12.  Topog.  Hiber.)  inform  our  man- 
ners, mitigate  anger;"  Athenteus  (DipjwsopMst.  lib.  14.  cap.  10.)  calleth  it  an  infinite 
treasure  to  such  as  are  endowed  with  it:  DulcisoKiaa  reficU  tristia  corda  melos^ 
Eobaaus  Hessus.  Many  other  properties  "  Cassiodocus,  epist.  4,  reckons  up  of  this 
our  divine  music,  not  only  to  expel  the  greatest  griefs,  but  "  it  doth  extenuate  fears 
and  furies,  appeaseth  cruelty,  abateth  heaviness,  and  to  such  as  are  watchful  it 
causeth  quiet  rest ;  it  takes  away  spleen  and  hatred,"  be  it  instrumental,  vocal,  with 
strings,  wind,  **Quie  a  spiril.u,  sine  mammm  dexleritate  guhernetur,  ^c.  it  cures  all 
irkaomeness  and  heaviness  of  the  soul.  **  Labouring  men  that  sing  to  their  work, 
can  tell  as  much,and  so  can  soldiers  when  they  go  lo  fight,  whom  terror  of  death 
cannot  so  much  affright,  as  the  sound  of  trumpet,  drum,  fife,  and  such  like  music 
animates ;  melvs  enim  mortis,  as  "  Censorinns  informeth  us,  musica  depelliiar.  "  It 
makes  a  child  quiet,"  the  nurse's  song,  and  many  limes  the  sound  of  a  trumpet  on 
a  sudden,  bells  ringing,  a  carman's  whistle,  a  boy  singing  some  ballad  tune  early  in 
the  streets,  alters,  revives,  recreates  a  restless  patient  that  cannot  sleep  in  the  night, 
Slc.  In  a  word,  it  is  so  powerful  a  thing  that  it  ravisheth  the  soul,  regina  sensimm, 
the  queen  of  the  senses,  by  sweet  pleasure  (which  is  a  happy  cure),  and  corporal 
tunes  pacify  our  incorporeal  soul,  sine  ore  loquens,  dominatum  in  animam  exercet, 
and  carries  it  beyond  itself,  helps,  elevates,  extends  it.  Scaliger,  exercil.  302,  gives 
a  reason  of  these  effects, ''"  because  the  spirits  about  the  heart  lake  in  that  trembling 
and  dancing  air  into  tlie  body,  are  moved  together,  and  stirred  up  with  it,"  or  else 
the  mind,  as  some  suppose  harmonically  composed,  is  loused  up  at  the  tunes  of 
music.  And  'tis  not  only  men  that  are  so  affected,  but  almost  all  other  creatures. 
You  know  the  tale  of  Hercules  Gallus,  Orpheus,  and  kmp\i,\.on,fmlices  aniraas  Ovid 
calls  them,  that  could  saxa  movere  sono  tF.itudims,  Sgc.  make  stocks  and  stones,  aa 
well  as  beasts  and  other  animals,  dance  after  their  pipes :  the  dog  and  hare,  wolf  and 
iamb ;  vicimtrnqae  lupo  prahdl  agna  lotus ;  clamosus  graculus,  stridula  comix,  el 
Joeis  aguila,  as  Philoslratus  describes  it  in  his  images,  stood  all  gaping  upon  Or-  ■ 
pheus;  and  "trees  pulled  up  by  the  roots  came  to  hear  him.  El  comliem  quercum 
pinus  arnica  trahit. 

Arion  made  fishes  follow  hira,  which,  as  common  experience  evinceth,  °°  are  much 
affected  with  music.  All  singing  birds  are  raucli  pleased  with  it,  especially  nightin- 
gales, if  we  may  believe  Calcagninus ;  and  bees  amongst  the  rest,  though  they  be  Hy- 
ing away,  when  they  hear  any  tingling  sound,  will  tarry  behind.  "  "  Harts,  hinds, 
horses,  dogs,  bears,  are  exceedingly  delighted  with  it."  Seal,  enerc.  303.  Elephants, 
Agrippa  adds,  lib.  2.  cap.  34.  and  in  Lydia  in  the  midst  of  a  lake  there  be  certain 
floating  islands  (if  ye  will  believe  it),  that  afler  music  will  dance. 

But  lo  leave  all  declamatory  speeches  in  praise"®  of  divine  music,  I  will  confine 
myself  to  my  proper  subject :  besides  that  excellent  power  it  hath  to  expel  many 
other  diseases,  it  is  a  sovereign  remedy  against  "despair  and  melancholy,  and  will 
drive  away  the  devil  himself.  Canus,  a  Rhodian  fiddler,  in  "^  Philoslratus,  when 
Apollonius  was  inquisitive  to  know  what  he  could  do  with  his  pipe,  told  him,  "That 
he  would  make  a  melancholy  man  merry,  and  him  that  was  merry  much  merrier 
than  before,  a  lover  more  enamoured,  a  religious  man  more  devout.  Ismenias  the 
Theban,  ^Chiron  ihe  centaur,  is  said  to  have  cured  this  and  many  other  diseases  by 
music  alone :  as  now  they  do  those,  saith  ^°  Bodine,  that  are  troubled  with  St.  Vitus's 
Bedlam  dance.  "  Timotlieus,  the  musician,  compelled  Alexander  to  ship  up  and  down, 
and  leave  his  dinner  (like  the  tale  of  the  Friar  and  llie  Boy),  whom  Austin,  de  civ. 

Shaw  Iheraseltes  dancliig  at  IHe  sound  of  u  trumpel. 

vera  eelpso  n^ddiua  tiilnriorem,  Bmantem  CHlldlnrein, 

iloH  pBrBriotem-         ^  Natalia  Comes  Mylli.  Irb.  4.ca|L 
la  MLib.S.dBrBp.  Cursi.  HuBicafuroraraSaBrti 
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Dei,  lib,  17.  cap.  14.  so  much  commends  for  it  Who  hath  not  heard  how  David's 
harmony  lirove  away  the  evil  spirits  from  king  Saul,  I  Sam.  xvi.  aud  Eliaha  when  he 
was  much  troubled  by  importunate  kings,  called  for  a  minstrel,  "and  when  he  played, 
the  hand  of  the  Lord  came  upon  him,"  3  Kings  iii.  Censorinua  de  natali,  cap.  12.  re- 
ports how  Asclepiades  the  physician  helpedmany  frantic  persons  by  this  means,  pAre- 
neticorum  mentes  morbo  turiatas — Jason  Pratensis,  cap.  de  Manid,  hath  many  examples, 
how  Clintas  and  Empedocles  cured  some  desperately  melancholy,  and  some  mad  by 
this  our  music.  Which  because  it  hath  such  excellent  virtues,  belike  "  Homer  brings 
in  Phemius  playing,  and  the  Muses  singmg  at  the  banquet  of  the  gods.  Aristotle, 
Polit.  I.  8.  c.  5,  Plato  3,  de  kgibus,  highly  approve  it,  aud  so  do  all  politicians.  The 
Greeks,  Romans,  have  graced  music,  and  made  it  one  of  the  liberal  sciences, 
though  it  be  now  become  meiceaaiy.  All  civil  Commonwealths  allow  it :  Cneius 
Manlius  (as  "Livius  relates)  anno  «5  urb.  cond.  567.  brought  first  out  of  Asia  to 
Rome  singing  wenches,  players,  jesters,  and  all  kinds  of  music  to  their  feasts. 
Tour  princes,  emperors,  and  persons  of  any  quality,  maintain  it  in  their  courts ;  no 
mirth  without  music.  Sir  Thomas  More,  in  his  absolute  Utopian  commonweilth, 
allows  music  as  an  appendix  to  every  meal,  and  that  throughout,  to  all  sorts.  Epic- 
tetus  calls  mensam  mutant  prtEsepe,  a  table  without  music  a  manger :  for  "  the  con- 
cert of  musicians  at  a  banquet  is  a  carbuncle  set  in  gold ;  and  as  the  signet  of  an 
emerald  well  trimmed  with  gold,  so  is  the  melody  of  music  in  a  pleasant  banquet 
Eccliis.  xxxii.  5,  6.  "''Louis  the  Eleventh,  when  lie  invited  Edward  the  Fourth  to 
come  to  Paris,  told  him  that  as  a  principal  part  of  his  entertainment,  he  should  hear 
sweet  voices  of  children,  Ionic  and  Lydian  tunes,  exquisite  music,  he  should  have 

a ,  and  the  cardinal  of  Bourbon  to  he  his  confessor,  which  he  used  a"  a  most 

plausible  argument :  as  to  a  sensual  man  indeed  it  is.  '  Lucian  in  his  book,  de  salla- 
tione,  is  not  ashamed  to  confess  that  he  took  infinite  delight  in  singing,  dancmg, 
music,  women's  company,  and  such  like  pleasures :  "  and  if  thou  {saith  he)  didst 
but  hear  thera  play  and  dance,  1  know  tliou  wouldst  be  so  well  pleased  with  the 
object,  that  thou  wouldst  dance  for  company  thyself,  without  doubt  thou  wilt  be 
taken  with  it."  So  Scaliger  ingenuously  coiifesseth,  exerdl.  374.  ^"  1  am  beyond  all 
measure  affected  with  music,  1  do  most  willingly  iiehold  them  dance,  I  am  mightily 
detained  and  allured  with  that  grace  and  comeliness  of  fair  women,  I  am  well  pleased 
to  be  idle  amongst  them."  And  what  young  man  is  not  ?  As  it  is  acceptable  and 
conducing  to  most,  so  especially  to  a  melancholy  man.  Provided  always,  his  disease 
proceed  not  originally  from  it,  that  he  be  not  some  light  inamaralo,  some  idle  phan- 
tasiic,  who  capers  in  conceit  all  the  day  long,  and  thinks  of  nothing  else,  but  how 
to  make  jigs,  sonnets,  madrigals,  in  commendation  of  his  mistress.  In  such  cases 
music  is  most  pernicious,  as  a  spur  to  a  free  horse  will  make  him  run  himself  blind,  or 
hreak  his  wind;  IncUamentum  emm  amoris  musica.,  for  music  enchants,  as  Menander 
holds,  it  will  make  such  melancholy  persons  mad,  and  the  sound  of  those  jigs  and 
hornpipes  will  not  be  removed  out  of  the  ears  a  week  after.  'Plato  for  this  reason 
forbids  music  and  wine  to  all  youijg  men,  because  they  are  most  part  amorous,  ne 
ignis  addatur  igni,  lest  one  fire  increase  another.  Many  men  are  melancholy  by 
hearing  music,  but  it  is  a  pleasing  melancholy  that  it  causeth ;  and  therefore  to  such 
as  are  discontent,  in  woe,  fear,  sorrow,  or  dejected,  it  is  a  most  present  remedy:  it 
expels  cares,  alters  their  grieved  minds,  and  easeth  in  an  instant.  Otherwise,  saith 
*  Plutarch,  Mudca  magis  demerfiai  qu&m  vinum;  music  makes  some  men  mad  as  a 
tiger;  like  Asfolphos'  horn  in  Ariosto;  or  Mercury's  golden  wand  in  Homer,  that 
made  some  wake,  others  sleep,  it  hath  divers  effects  :  and  'Theophrastus  right  well 
PCophesied,  that  diseases  were  either  procured  by  music,  or  mitigated. 

SuBSECT.  IV. — Mirth  and  merry  company,  fair  oljects,  remedies. 

Mirth  and  merry  company  may  not  be  separated  from  music,  both  concerning 

and  necessarily  required  in  this  business.    "Mirth,"  (saith  °Vives)  "purgeth  the 

K  Iliad.  1.  "LibroS.  cap.1.  Fsaltriaa.  Sanibu- [  aapido.  puidimmm  llTniinarum  venuamiF  iletlneor, 

<miJUi  ex  Asii  inveiit  In  urbem.  wcomineua.  I  'Sjinp™.  quos».  5.  Mu'sica  niultoB'  magia  _denienlat 

tuiuin.  band  duMt  deniilcEljere.  >ln  muBiciB  supra  santtuinein.  raletudinem  consecvat,  colorem  induciL 
onuiem  Mbid  eaiiioc  et  obtecloc;  choceu  libeDtiHiiBS  I  flotentem,  ollidum  gralDm. 
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biood,  confirms  health,  causcth  a  fresh,  pleasing,  and  iine  colour,"  prorogues  life, 
whets  the  wit,  makes  the  body  youag,  lively  and  fit  for  any  manner  of  employment. 
The  merrier  the  heart  the  longer  the  life ;  "A  merry  heart  is  the  life  of  the  flesh," 
Prov.  xiv.  30.  "Gladness  prolongs  his  days,"  Ecclus.  xxx.  22;  and  this  is  one  of 
the  three  Salernitan  doctors.  Dr.  Merry  man.  Dr.  Diet,  Dr.  Qjiiet,  'which  cure  all 

diseases Mens  Idlaris,  reqnies,  moderata  diela.  '  Gwnesius,  frafat.  lib.  3.  de  mi. 

gen.'is  a  great  magnifier  of  honest  mirth,  by  which  (saith  he)  "we  cure  many  pas- 
sions of  the  mind  in  ourselves,  and  in  our  friends ;"  which  'Galateus  assigns  for  a 
cause  why  we  love  merry  companions :  and  well  they  deserve  if,  being  that  as 
"  Magninua  holds,  a  merry  companion  is  better  than  any  music,  and  as  the  saying  is, 
comes  juamdus  in  via  pro  ■oehiculo,  as  a  waggon  to  him  that  is  wearied  on  the  way. 
Jucunda  confabulalio,  sales,  joei,  pleasant  discourse,  jests,  conceits,  merry  tales, 
melliti  veriOrum  glohuli,  as  Petronius,  "Pliny,  ""Spondanus,  "Cfelius,  and  many 
good  authors  plead,  are  that  sole  Nepenthes  of  Homer,  Helena's  bowl,  Venus's 
girdle,  so  renowned  of  old  "t«  expel  grief  and  care,  to  cause  mirth  and  gladness  of 
heart,  if  they  be  rightly  understood,  or  seasonably  applied.    In  a  word, 

JoM^' Mai semo'suaVf^suamlio."  |  Mhxb.  tporX,'f\s^Bl'vi7r6^ iZd  no  alioy," 

are  the  true  Nepenthes.  For  these  causes  our  physicians  generally  prescribe  this 
as  a  principal  engine  to  batter  the  walls  of  melancholy,  a  chief  antidote,  and  a  suffi- 
cient cure  of  itself  "By  all  means  (saith  '° Mesne)  procure  mirth  to  these  men  in 
such  things  as  are  heard,  seen,  tasted,  or  smeUed,  or  any  way  perceived,  and  let  them 
have  all  enticements  and  feir  promises,  the  sight  of  excellent  beauties,  attires,  oma- 
mentg,  delightsome  passages  to  distract  their  minds^from  fear  and  sorrow,,aiid  such 
things  on  which  they  are  so  fixed  and  intent.  "Let  them  use  hunting,  sports,  plays, 
jests,  merry  company,"  as  Rhasis  prescribes,  "which  will  not  let  the  mind  be 
molested,  a  cup  of  good  drink  now  and  then,  hear  music,  and  have  such  companions 
with  whom  they  are  especially  delighted;  "merry  tales  or  toys,  drinking,  singing, 
dancing,  and  whatsoever  else  may  procure  mirlh :  and  by  no  means,  saith  Guianerius,  _ 
sufier  them  to  be  alone.  Benedictus  Victorius  Faventinus,  in  his  empirics,  accounts 
it  an  especial  remedy  against  melancholy,  ""to  hear  and  see  singing,  dancing,' 
maskers,  mummers,  to  converse  with  such  merry  fellows  and  fair  maids.  For  the 
beauty  of  a  woman  cheereth  the  countenance,"  Ecclns.  xxxvi.  22.  ^Beauty  alone 
is  a  sovereign  remedy  against  fear,  gi'ief,  and  all  melancholy  fits ;  a  charm,  as  Peter 
de  la  Seine  and  many  other  writers  affirm,  a  banquet  itself;  he  gives  instance  in  dis- 
contented Menelaus,  that  was  so  often  freed  by  Helena's  feir  face:  and  ^'Tully, 
3  Tuse.  cites  Epicurus  as  a  chief  patron  of  this  tenet.  To  expel  grief,  and  procure 
pleasure,  sweet  smells,  good  diet,  touch,  taste,  embracing,  singing,  dancing,  sports, 
plays,  and  above  the  rest,  exquisite  beauties,  quiius  ocuUjucunde  movenlwr  el  animi, 
are  most  powerful  means,  oivia  forma,  to  meet  or  see  a  feir  maid  pass  by,  or  to  be 
in  company  with  her.  He  found  it  by  experience,  and  made  good  use  of  it  in  his 
own  person,  if  Plutarch  belie  him  not;  for  he  reckons  up  the  na'mes  of  some  more 
elegant  pieces;  '"Leontia,  Boedina,  Hedieia,  Nicedia,  that  were  frequently  seen  in 
Epicurus'  garden,  and  very  femiliar  in  his  house.  Neither  did  he  try  it  himself  alone, 
but  if  we  may  give  credit  to  ^Athenens,  he  practised  it  upon  others.  For  when  a  sad 
and  sick  patient  was  brought  unto  him  to  be  cured,  "he  laid  hiia  on  a  down  bed, 
crowned  him  witli  a  garland  of  sweel^smelling  flowers,  in  a  fair  perfumed  closet 
delicately  set  out,  and  afler  a  portion  or  two  of  good  drink,  which  he  administered, 
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he  brought  in  a  beautiful  young  ^wench  that  could  piay  upon  a  lute,  sing,  and 
dance,"  &.c.  TuSly,  3.  Tusc.  scoffi  at  Epicurus,  for  (his  his' profane  physic  (as  well 
he  deserved),  and  yet  Phavorinus  and  Stobeua  highly  approve  of  it;  most  of  our 
looser  physicians  in  some  cases,  to  such  parties  especially,  allow  of  this ;  and  all  of 
them  wfll  have  a  melancholy,  sad,  and  discontented  person,  make  frequent  use  of 
honest  sports,  companies,  and  recreations,  et  incHandos  ad  Venerem,  as  ^Rodericus 
A.  Fonaeca  will,  a^ectu  et  contacts  pulcberrimanimf<sminarum,  to  be  drawn  Co  such 
consorls,  whether  they  will  or  no.  Not  to"  be  an  auditor  only,  or  a  spectator,  hut 
sometimes  an  actor  himself.  Dulce  est  desipere  in  loco,  to  play  the  fool  now  and 
then  is  not  amiss,  there  is  a  time  for  all  things.  Grave  Socrates  would  be  merry  by 
fits,  sing,  dance, and  take  his  liquor  too,  or  else  Theodoret  behea  him;  so  would  old 
Cato,  ^  Tully  by  his  own  confession,  and  the  rest.  Xenophon,  in  his  Sympos.  brings 
in  Socrates  as  a  principal  actor,  no  man  merrier  than  himself,  and  sometimes  he  would 

""ride  a  cockhorse  with  his  children." etjuitare  in  arundine  longA.    (Though 

Alcibiades  scofled  at  him  for  it)  and  well  he  might ;  for  now  and  then  (sailh  Plu- 
tarch) the  most  virtuous,  honest,  and  gravest  men  will  use  feasts,  jests,  and  toys,  as 
we  do  sauce  to  our  meals.     So  did  Scipio  and  Lcelius, 


Nogari  cura  illo,  si  djscincli  ludere,  donee  Were  worn  lo  recreale  llieniBelyei  Iheir  robes  laid  by, 

Decoqiieretur  olua,  solili" |     Vl'hilel  snpper  liy  Oie  cook  was  mofcinj  teaiiy." 

Machiavel,  in  the  eighth  book  of  his  Florentine  history,  gives  this  nolo  of  Cosmo  de 
Medici,  the  wisest  and  gravest  mixi  of  his  time  in  Italy,  tliat  he  would  ^  "  now  and 
then  play  the  most  egregious  fool  in  his  carriage,  and  was  so  ranch  given  to  jesters, 
players  and  childish  sports,  to  make  himself  meriy,  that  he  that  should  but  consider 
his  gravity  on  the  one  part,  his  folly  and  lightness  on  the  other,  would  surely  say, 
there  were  two  distinct  ^rsons  in  him."  Now  methinks  he  did  well  in  it,  though 
*■  Salishuriensis  be  of  opinion,  that  magistrates,  senators,  and  grave  men,  should  not 
descend  to  lighter  sports,  ne  respuUica  ludere  mdealur:  but  as  Themistocles,  still 
keep  a  stem  and  constant  carriage.  I  commend  Cosmo  de  Medici  and  Castruccius 
Castrucanus,  than  whom  Italy  never  knew  a  worthier  captain,  another  Alexander,  if 
"  Machiavel  do  not  deceive  us  in  his  life ;  "  when  a  friend  of  his  reprehended  him 
for  dancing  beside  his  dignity,"  (belike  at  some  cushion  dance)  he  told  him  again, 
^i  aapit  interdlu,  vix  unquam  nociu  desipit,  he  that  is  wise  in  the  day  may  dote  a 
little  in  the  night.  Paulus  Jovius  relates  as  much  of  Pope  Leo  Decimus,  that  he 
was  a  grave,  discreet,  staid  man, yet  sometimes  most  free,  and  too  open  io  his  sports.. 
And  'tis  not  altogether  ^  unlit  or  misbeseeming  the  gravity  of  such  a  man,  if  that 
decorum  of  time,  place,  and  such  circumstances  be  observed.  ''Misce  sluUiliam 
ctmsiliis  brevem;  and  as  "he  said  in  an  epigram  to  his  wife,  i  would  have  every  man 
say  to  himself,  or  to  his  friend, 

"  Holl,  ODce  In  pleHHDt  (ompan;  b;  cbanci 
1  wished  tJiaL  JOQ  ibr  comnuny  would  daii 
Wbitli  roll  reflia'd,  nad  eaid,  roar  ysara  n 
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Those  old  ''Greeks  liad  their  Lubentiam  Beam,  goddess  of  pleasure,  and  the  Lace- 
dfemonians,  instructed  from  Lycurgus,  did  Deo  Riaui  sucnficare^  after  their  wars 
especially,  and  in  times  of  peace,  which  was  used  in  Thessaly,  as  it  appears  by  that 
of  '"  Apuleius,  who  was  made  an  instrument  of  their  laughter  himself:  ^*"  Because 
laughter  and  merriment  was  to  season  their  laboms  and  modester  life."    "^Rlsus  emm 

vita  e|uB.  Ab  amico  reptchenBue,  quod 
stent  tripndjiB  operani  aaret,  roigpondet, 
iThere  Is  a  time  Ibi  ail  tliinjs.  la  weep. 


*unipiiBHH,&c.    »Tom.   > 


Max.  cap.  8.  iib.  8.    InierpoaitS 


lis,  e\  ludis  poerilitiiis 
e  lilsrot.  duas  jietmnai 
ri  Eraves,  li  iudls  levic 
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divum  atque;  hominum  est  eetema  voluntas.  Princes  use  jesters,  players,  and  have 
those  masters  of  revels  in  their  courts.  The  Romans  at  every  supper  (for  tliey  had 
no  solemn  dinner)  used  music,  gladiators,  jesters,  Sic.  as  ^  Suetonius  relates  of  Tibe- 
rius, Dion  of  Coramodus,  and  so  did  the  Greeks.  Besides  music,  in  Xenophon's 
Sympos.  Pkilippus  ridendi  artifeaif  Philip,  a  jester,  was  brought  to  make  sport. 
Paulus  Jovius,  in  the  eleventh  book  of  hia  history,  hath  a  pretty  digression  of  our 
English  customs,  which  howsoever  some  may  misconstrue,  1,  for  my  pai't,  wiil  inter- 
pret to  the  best,  ""The  whole  nation  beyond  all  other  mortal  men,  is  most  given 
to  banquetting  and  feasts  j  for  they  prolong  them  many  hours  together,  with  daintv 
cheer,  exquisite  music,  and  lacete  jesters,  and  afterwards  they  fall  a  dancing  antt 
courting  their  mistresses,  til!  it  be  !at«  in  the  night."  Volatetan  gives  the  same  tes- 
timony of  this  island,  commending  our  jovial  manner  of  enteitainmeat  and  good 
mirth,  and  methinks  he  aaith  well,  there  is  no  harm  in  it ;  long  may  they  use  it,  and 
all  such  modest  sports.  Ctesias  reports  of  a  Persian  king,  that  had  150  maids 
attending  at  his  table,  to  play,  sing,  and  dance  by  turns;  and  "IJl.  Gevaldus  of  an 
Mgy^iOia  prince,  that  kept  nine  virgins  still  to  wait  upon  him,  and  those  of  most 
excellent  feature,  and  sweet  voices,  which  afterwards  gave  occasion  to  the  Greeks 
of  that  fiction  of  the  nine  Muses,  The  king  of  Ethiopia  in  Africa,  most  of  our 
Asiatic  princes  have  done  so  and  do ;  those  Sophies,  Mogors,  Turks,  &,c,  solace 
themselves  after  supper  amongst  their  queens  and  concubines,  jaisjacMwrfioris  ahlec- 
taatettti  causa  (^saith  mine  author)  coram  rege  psallere  et  sallare  consueverant, 
taking  great  pleasure  to  see  and  hear  them  sing  and  dance.  This  and  many  such 
means  to  exhilarate  the  heart  of  men,  have  been  still  practised  in  all  ages,  as  knowing 
there  is  no  better  thing  to  the  preservation  of  man's  life.  What  shall  I  say,  then, 
but  to  every  melancholy  man, 

«"  (Ilere  convivis.  noii  (neiibus  ulere  umtci^  I  "  FeBet  oaelt.  and  uk  frlenils  not  slill  so  sad. 

Use  honest  and  chaste  sports,  scenical  shows,  plays,  games ;  '^Accedant  jusenumque 
Chori^  mistcRque  puellte.  And  as  Marsilius  Ficinus  concludes  an  epistle  to  Bernard 
Canisianus,  and  some  other  of  his  friends,  will  I  this  tract  to  all  good  students, 
*"liive  merrily,  O  my  friends,  free  from  cares,  perplexity,  anguish,  grief  of  mind, 
live  merrily,"  l<pMtia  ccelam  vos  creavit:  ""Again  and  again  1  request  you  to  be 
merry,  if  anything  trouble  your  hearts,  or  vex  your  souls,  neglect  and  contemn  it, 
•^let  it  pass.  "And  this  I  enjoin  you,  not  as  a  divine  alone,  but  as  a  physician;  for 
vvithout  this  mirth,  which  is  the  life  and  quintessence  of  physic,  medicines,  and 
whatsoever  is  used  and  applied  to  prolong  the  life  of  man,  is  dull,  dead,  and  of  no 
force."     Dumfala  sinuwi,  vivite  lasli  (Seneca),  1  say  be  merry. 


it  was  Ticesias  the  prophet's  council  to  "  Menippus,  that  travelled  all  the  world  over, 
even  down  to  hell  itself  to  seek  content,  and  his  last  farewell  to  Menippus,  to  be 
merry.  '^"Contemn  the  world  (aaith  he)  and  count  that  is  in  it  vanity  and  toys; 
this  only  covet  all  thy  life  long;  be  not  curious,  or  over  solicitous  in  anything,  but 
with  a  well  composed  and  contented  estate  to  enjoy  thyself,  and  above  all  things  to 
be  merry," 


Nothing  better  (to  conclude  with  Solomon,  Ecclus.  iii.  33),  "  Than  that  a  man 
should  rejoice  in  his  aflairs."  'Tis  the  same  advice  which  every  physician  in  this 
case  rings  to  his  patient,  as  Capivaccius  to  his, '^"  avoid  overmuch  study  and  per- 
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turbations  of  the  mind,  and  as  much  as  in  thee  lies  live  at  heart's-ease ;"  Prosper 
Calenus  to  that  melancholy  Cardinal  Cebsius,  "  "  amidst  thy  serious  studies  and  busi- 
ness, use  jesta  and  conceits,  plays  and  toys,  and  whatsoever  else  may  recreate  thy 
mind."  Nothing  belter  than  mirth  and  merry  company  in  this  malady.  '" "  It  begins 
with  sonow  {saith  Montanus),  it  must  be  expelled  with  hilarity." 

But  see  the  mischief;  many  men,  knowing  that  merry  company  is  the  only  raedi 
cine  against  melancholy,  will  therefore  neglect  their  business;  and  in  anolI.«r 
extreme,  spend  all  their  days  among  good  fellows  in  a  tavern  or  an  ale-house,  and 
know  uot  otherwise  how  to  bestow  their  time  but  in  drinking;  malt-worms,  men- 
iishes,  or  water-snakes,  ^''Qui  bibwnt  solum  ranarum,  more,  nihil  comedenl.es,  like  so 
many  frogs  in  a  puddle.  'Tis  their  sole  exercise  to  eal,  and  drink ;  to  sacrifice  to 
Volupia,  Rumina,  Edulica,  Potina,  Mellona,  is  all  their  religion.  They  wish  for 
Phiioxenus'  neck,  Jupiter's  trinoctium,  and  that  the  sun  would  stand  still  as  in 
Joshua's  time,  to  satisfy  their  lust,  that  they  might  dies  tiactesqw  pergrcecari  et 
iibere.  Flourishing  wits,  and  men  of  good  parts,  good  fashion,  and  good  worth, 
basely  prostitute  themselves  to  every  rogue's  company,  to  take  tobacco  and  drink,  to 
roar  and  sing  scurrUous  songs  in  base  places. 


Which  Thomas  Erastus  objects  to  Paracelsus,  that  he  would  be  drinking  all  day 
long  with  carmen  and  tapstera  in  a  brothel-house,  is  too  frequent  among  ns,  with 
men  of  better  note ;  like  Timocreon  of  Rhodes,  multa  bihens,  et  muUa  voraris,  Sfc. 
They  drown  their  wits,  seethe  their  brains  in  ale,  consume  their  fortunes,  lose  their 
time,  weaken  their  temperatures,  contract  filthy  diseases,  rheums,  dropsies,  calen- 
tures, tremor,  get  swoln  jugulars,  pimpled  red  faces,  sore  eyes,  &c. ;  heat  their  livers, 
alter  their  complexions,  spoil  their  stomachs,  overthrow  their  bodies ;  for  drink 
drowns  more  than  the  sea  and  alt  the  rivers  that  fall  into  it  (mere  funges  and  casks), 
confound  their  souls,  suppress  reason,  go  'from  Scylla  to  Charybdis,  and  use  that 
which  is  a  help  to  their  undoing.  ^Quid  refert  morho  an  ferro  pereamve  ruina  ? 
^  When  the  Black  Prince  went  to  set  the  exiled  king  of  Castile  into  his  kingdom, 
there  -was  a  terrible  battle  fought  between  the  English  and  the  Spanish  :  at  last  the 
Spanish  fled,  the  English  followed  them  to  the  river  side,  where  some  drowned  them- 
selves to  avoid  their  enemies,  the  rest  were  killed.  Now  tell  me  what  diflerence  is 
between  drowning  and  killing  ?  As  good  be  melancholy  still,  as  drunken  beasts  and 
beggars,  Company  a  sole  comfort,  and  an  only  remedy  to  all  kind  of  discontent,  is 
their  sole  misery  and  cause  of  perdition.  As  Hermione  lamented  in  Euripides,  mala 
mulieres  mefecemnt  malam.  Evil  company  marred  her,  may  they  justly  complain, 
bad  companions  have  been  their  bane.  For, "'  malus  malum  vult  ut  sit  sui  similis; 
one  drunkard  in  a  company,  one  thief,  one  whoremaster,  will  by  his  goodwill  make 
all  the  rest  as  bad  as  himself, 

m "Et^ 

Noclurnosjures  la  ibrniidsre  vapores," 

be  of  what  complexion  you  irill,  inclination,  love  or  hate,  be  it  good  or  bad,  if  you 
come  amongst  them,  you  must  do  as  they  do ;  yea,  "^  though  it  be  to  the  prgudice 
of  your  health,  you  must  drink  venenum  pro  vino.  And  so  like  grasshoppers,  whilst 
they  sing  over  their  cups  all  summer,  they  starve  in  winter ;  and  for  a  little  vain 
merriment  shall  find  a  sorrowful  reckoning  in  the  end. 
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SECT  III   JIEMB  I 

SuBSECT.  J. — A  Consolatory  Digrestwn,  conjoining  the  Rtmi'dief  of  all  manner 
of  JhsconlerUs 

Because  in  the  preceding  section  i  have  made  mention,  of  good  counsel,  comfort- 
able speeciies,  perauasion,  how  necessarily  they  are  required  to  the  cure  of  a  discon- 
tented or  troubled  mind,  how  present  a  remedy  tliey  yield,  and  maay  times  a  sole 
sufficient  cure  of  themselves ;  I  liave  thought  fit  in  this  following  section,  a  little  to 
digress  (if  at  least  it  be  to  digress  in  this  subject),  to  collect  and  glean  a  few  reme- 
dies, and  comfortable  speeches  out  of  our  best  orators,  philosophers,  d  n  d 
fathers  of  the  church,  tending  to  this  purpose.  I  confess,  many  hav  P  "  ly 
written  of  this  subject,  Plato,  Seneca,  Plutarch,  Xenophon,  Epicletus,  Th  phrasti 
Xenocrates,  Grantor,  Lucian,  Boetbiiia :  and  some  of  late,  Sadoletus,  Ca  d  n  B 
deeua,  Stella,  Petrarch,  Erasmus,  besides  Austin,  Cyprian,  Bernard,  &c.  And  h  y 
so  well,  that  as  Hierome  in  like  case  said,  si  nostrum  areret  ingemmn,  d  II  ru 
posset  fontibus  irrigari,  if  our  barren  wits  were  dried  up,  they  might  b  p  ly 
irrigated  from  those  well-springs :  and  I  shall  but  aclmn  agere;  yet  b  aw  e  h  e 
tracts  are  not  so  obvious  and  common,  I  will  epitomise,  and  briefly  ins  it  som  of 
Hieir  divine  precepts,  reducing  their  voluminous  and  vast  treatises  to  my  all  1 
for  it  weie  otherwise  impossible  to  bring  so  great  vessels  into  so  little  a  creek.  And 
although  (as  Cardan  said  of  his  book  de  consol.)  "  "  I  know  beforehand,  this  tract 
of  mine  many  will  contemn  and  reject;  they  that  are  fortunate,  happy,  and  in  flour- 
ishing estate,  have  no  need  of  such  consolatory  speeches ;  they  that  aie  miserable 
and  unhappy,  think  them  iiiattfficient  to  ease  their  grieved  minds,  and  comfort  their 
misery :"  yet  1  will  go  on ;  for  this  must  needs  do  some  good  to  such  as  are  happy, 
to  bring  them  to  a  moderation,  and  make  them  reflect  and  know  themselves,  by 
seeing  the  inconstancy  of  human  felicity,  others'  misery;  and  to  such  as  are  dis- 
tressed, if  they  will  but  attend  and  consider  of  this,  it  cannot  choose  but  give  some 
content  and  comfort,  ^^ "  'Tis  true,  no  medicine  can  cure  all  diseases,  some  aflec- 
tions  of  the  mind  are  altogether  incurable ;  yet  these  helps  of  art,  physic,  and 
philosophy  must  not  be  contemned."  Arrianus  and  Plolinua  are  atifi'ia  the  contrary 
opinion,  that  such  precepts  can  do  little  good.  Boethiua  himself  cannot  comfort  in 
some  cases,  they  will  reject  such  speeches  like  bread  of  stones,  Insana  stulta  mentis 
kac  solatia.  ™ 

Words  add  no  courage,  which  "Catilhie  once  said  to  hife  soldiers,  "  a  captain's 
oration  doth  not  malce  a  coward  a  valiant  man  r"  and  as  Job  ^*  feelingly  said  to  his 
friends,  "you  are  but  miserable  comforters  all."  'Tie  to  no  purpose  in  that  vulgar 
phrase  to  use  a  company  of  obsolete  sentences,  and  familiar  sayings  :  as  ™Plinius 
Secundum,  being  now  sorrowful  and  heavy  for  the  departure  of  his  dear  friend  Cor- 
nelius Rufua,  a  Roman  senator,  wrote  to  his  fellow  Tiro  in  like  case,  adhibe  solatia, 
sed  nova  aliqtia,  sed  fortia,  quce  audierim  nun^am,  legerim  mmquam:  nam  qua 
audivi,  qua  Ugi  omnia,  tanto  dolore  superaniur,  either  say  something  that  I  never 
read  nor  heard  of  before,  or  else  hold  thy  peace.  Most  men  will  here  except  trivial 
consolations,  ordinary  speeches,  and  known  persuasions  in  this  behalf  will  be  of 
small  force ;  what  can  any  man  say  that  hath  not  been  aaid  ?  To  what  end  are  such 
parjenetical  discourses  f  you  may  aa  soon  remove  Mount  Caucasus,  as  alter  some 
men's  affections.  Yet  sure  I  think  they  cannot  choose  but  do  some  good,  and  com- 
fort and  ease  a  little,  though  it  be  the  same  again,  I  will  say  it,  and  upon  that  hope 
I  will  adventure.  ™JVbM  meus  hie  sermo,  'tis  not  my  speech  this,  but  of  Seneca, 
Plutarch,  Epictetus,  Austin,  Bernard,  Christ  and  his  Apostles.  If  I  malte  nothing, 
as  "Montaigne  said  in  like  case,  I  will  mar  nothing;  'tis  not  my  doctrine  but  my 
study,  I  hope  I  shall  do  nobody  wrong  to  speak  what  I  think,  and  deserve  not  blame 
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nind.     If  it  lie  i 


thy  ease,  it  may  for  mine 
!  well  to  help  themselves  a 


in  imparting  ray  n 
Cardan,  and  Boethiua  w 
it  may  I  will  ei 

Discontents  and  grievances  are  either  general  or  particular;  general  are  wars, 
places,  dearths,  famine,  fires,  inundations,  unseasonable  weather,  epidemical  diseases 
which  afflict  whole  kingdoms,  territories,  cities;  or  peculiar  to  private  men,  "as 
cares,  crosses,  losses,  death  of  friends,  poverty,  want,  sickness,  orbilies,  injuries, 
abuses,  &c.  Generally  all  discontent,  '"homines  gwatimitr  fortunte  solo.  Wo  condi- 
tion free,  quisque  suos  pathmur  manes.  Even  in  the  midst  of  our  mirth  and  joUily, 
there  -is  some  grudging,  some  complaint ;  as  '*  he  saith,  our  whole  life  is  a  glucupri- 
con,  a  bitter  sweet  passion,  honey  and  gall  mixed  together,  we  are  all  miserable  and 
discontent,  who  can  deny  it  ?  if  ali,  and  that  it  be  a  common  calamity,  an  inevitable 
necessity,  all  distressed,  then  as  Cardan  infers,  " "  who  art  thou  that  hopest  to  go 
free  f  Why  dost  thou  not  grieve  thou  art  a  mortal  man,  and  not  governor  of  the 
world  ?"  Ferre  quam  sorlem patiimiw  omnes,  JVemo  recusei,  '*"  If  it  be  common  to 
all,  why  should  one  man  be  more  disquieted  than  another  ?"  If  thou  alone  wert 
distressed,  it  were  indeed  more  irksome,  and  less  to  be  endured ;  but  when  the 
calamity  is  common,  comfort  thyself  with  this,  thou  hast  more  fellows,  Solamen 
miseris  socios  kahtisse  dohris;  'tis  not  thy  sole  case,  and  why  shouldst  thou  be  so 
impatient  f  "  "  I,  but  ajas  we  are  more  miserable  than  others,  what  shall  we  do  ? 
Besides  private  miseries,  we  live  in  perpetual  fear  and  danger  of  common  enemies  : 
we  have  Bellona's  whips,  and  pitiful  outcries,  for  epithalamiums ;  for  pleasant  music, 
that  fearful  noise  of  oi'dnance,  drums,  and  warlike  trumpets  still  sounding  in  our 
ears ;  instead  of  nuptial  torches,  we  have  firing  of  towns  and  cities ;  for  triumphs, 
lamenlationa ;  for  joy,  tears.  ™  So  it  is,  and  so  it  was,  and  so  it  ever  will  be.  He 
that  refuseth  to  see  and  hear,  to  suffer  this,  is  not  fit  to  live  in  this  world,  and  knows 
not  the  common  condition  of  all  men,  to  whom  so  long  as  they  live,  with  a  recipro- 
cal course,  joys  and  sorrows  are  annexed,  and  succeed  one  another."  It  is  inevita- 
ble, it  may  not  be  avoided,  and  why  then  shouldst  ihou  be  so  much  troubled  ?  Grcwe 
nildl  eat  homini  quod  fert  necessiias,  as  ™  Tully  deems  out  of  an  old  poet,  "  that  which 
is  necessary  cannot  be  grievous."  If  it  be  so,  then  comfort  thyself  in  this,  ^"  that 
whether  thou  wilt  or  no,  it  must  be  endured :"  make  a  virtue  of  necessity,  and  con- 
form tliyself  to  undergo  it.  "Si  longa  est,  levis  est;  si  gravis  est,irevis  est.  If  it 
be  long,  'lis  light;  if  grievous,  it  cannot  last.  It  will  away,  dies  dolorem  miauit, 
and  if  nought  else,  time  will  wear  it  out ;  custom  will  ease  it ;  ''  oblivion  is  a  com- 
mon medicine  for  all  losses,  injuries,  griefs,  and  detriments  whatsoever,  ^ "  and  when 
they  are  once  past,  this  commodity  comes  of  infelicity,  it  makes  the  rest  of  our  life 
sweeter  unto  us :"  ''Atqite  kiec  oTm,  meniinisse  juvabit,  "  recoUeclion  of  the  past  is 
pleasant :"  "  the  privation  and  want  of  a  thing  many  times  makes  it  more  pleasant 
and  delightsome  than  before  it  was."  We  must  not  think  the  happiest  of  us  all  to 
escape  here  without  some  misfortunes, 

as _■<  Usgue  oded  nalla  eal  aincora  voluptos. 

Heaven  and  earth  are  much  unlike:  ''"Those  heavenly  bodies  indeed  are  freely 
carried  in  their  orbs  without  any  impediment  or  interruption,  to  continue  their  course 
for  innumerable  ages,  and  make  their  conversions :  but  men  are  urged  with  many 
difficidties,  and  have  diverse  hindrances,  oppositions  stiU  crossing,  interrupting  their 


tr^nnl,  CBFdan.        "  BoelbiiiB  1. 1.  met.  S.       HApn. 

nltna,  quia  ai  admiiuun  alt  allqald  dlfficultBliB,  in 
ampllBBlRii  quAnus  iHtitii  gubeaE  qusdain  querimDnln, 
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3.  Anno  ISUS.  lie  Belgie.  Btil  ebeu  Inqula  enge  quid 
Bgemuel  nbj  pro  EpiUialaoiio  Bellone  flagellum,  pro 
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endeavoui's  and  desires,  and  no  raovtal  man  is  free  from  this  law  of  nature."  We 
must  not  therefore  hope  to  have  all  thiags  answer  our  own  expectation,  to  have  a 
continuance  of  good  success  and  fortunes,  Fortuna  nu7iquamj)er])P.tu-i  estlona.  And 
as  Minutius  Felix,  the  Roman  consul,  told  that  insulting  Coriolanua,  drunk  with  his 
good  fortunes,  look  not  for  that  success  thou  hast  hitherto  had  ;  ""It  never  yet  hap- 
pened to  any  man  since  the  beginning  of  the  world,  nor  ever  will,  to  have  all  things 
according  to  his  desire,  or  to  whom  fortune  was  never  opposite  and  adverse."  Eveo 
so  it  fell  out  lo  him  as  he  foretold.  And  so  \o  others,  even  to  that  happiness  of 
Augustus ;  though  he  were  Jupiter's  almoner,  Pluto's  treasurer,  Neptune's  admiral, 
it  could  not  secure  him.  Such  was  Alcibiades's  fortune,  Warsetes,  that  great  Gon- 
salvus,  and  most  famous  mqn's,  that  as  ^Jovius  concludes, "  it  is  almost  fetal  to 
great  princes,  through  their  own  default  or  otherwise  circumvented  with  envy  and 
malice,  to  lose  their  honours,  and  die  contumeliously."  'Tis  so,  stili  hath  been,  and 
ever  will  be,  JWdl  est  ah  omni  parte  beatvm, 


Wliatsoever  is  under  the  moon  is  subject  to  corruption,  alteration  ;  and  so  long  as 
thou  Uvest  upon  earth  look  not  for  o5ier.  '"'Thou  shalt  not  here  iind  peaceable 
and  cheerful  days,  quiet  times,  but  rather  clouds,  storms,  calumnies,  such  is  our 
fete,"  And  as  those  errant  planets  in  their  distinct  orbs  have  (heir  seversil  motions, 
sometuaes  direct,  stationary,  retrograde,  in  apogee,  perigee,  oriental,  occidental,  com- 
bust, feral,  free,  and  as  our  astrologers  will,  have  their  fortitudes  and  debilities,  by 
reason  of  tiiose  good  and  bad  irradiations,  conferred  to  each  other's  site  in  the  hea- 
vens, in  their  terms,  houses,  case,  detriments,  &c.  So  we  rise  and  fell  in  this  world, 
ebb  and  flow,  in  and  out,  reared  and  dejected,  lead  a  troublesome  life,  subject  to 
many  accidents  and  casualties  of  fortunes,  variety  of  passions,  infirmities'- as  well 
from  ourselves  as  others. 

Yea,  but  thou  thinkest  thou  art  more  miserable  than  the  rest,  other  men  are  happy 
but  in  respect  of  thee,  their  miseries  are  but  flea-bitings  to  thine,  thou  alone  art  un- 
happy, none  so  bad  as  thyself.  Yet  if,  as  Socrates  said,  *'"  All  men  in  the  world 
should  come  and  bring  their  grievances  together,  of  body,  mind,  fortune,  sores,  ulcers, 
madness,  epilepsies,  agues,  and  all  those  common  calamities  of  beggary,  want,  servi- 
tude, imprisonment,  and  lay  them  on  a  heap  to  be  equally  divided,  wouldst  thou 
share  alike,  and  take  thy  portion  ?  or  be  as  thou  art  ?  Without  question  thou  wouldst 
be  as  thou  art.     If  some  Jupiter  should  say,  to  give  us  all  content. 


auidBlBliaJ  QOlint."  I  That  side  yon;  why  stand  ye  J    Il's  well  aa 'tis." 

°'"  Every  man  knows  his  own,  but  not  others' defects  and  miseries;  and 'tis  the 
nature  of  all  men  still  to  reflect  upon  themselves,  their  own  misfortunes,"  not  to 
examine  or  consider  other  men's,  not  to  compare  themselves  with  others :  To  re- 
count their  miseries,  but  not  their  good  gifts,  fortunes,  benefits,  which  they  have,  or 
ruminate  on  their  adversity,  but  not  once  to  think  on  their  prosperity,  not  what  they 
have,  but  what  they  want :  to  look  still  on  them  that  go  before,  but  not  on  those 
infinite  nnmbera  that  come  after.  "  "  Whereas  many  a  man  would  think  himself  in 
heaven,  a  pretty  prince,  if  he  had  hut  the  least  part  of  that  fortune  which  thou  so 
much  repinest  at,  abhorrest  and  accountest  a  most  vile  and  wrel«hed  estate."  How 
many  thousands  want  that  which  thou  hast?  how  many  myriads  of  poor  slaves, 
captives,  of  such  as  work  day  and  night  in  coal-pits,  tin-mines,  with  sore  toil  to 
maintain  a  poor  living,  of  such  as  labour  in  body  and  mind,  live  in  extreme  anguish, 
and  pain,  all  which  thou  art  free  from  ?  O  foriunatos  nimium  hona  si  sua  norhtt: 
Thou  art  most  happy  if  thou  couldst  be  content,  and  acknowledge  thy  happiness ; 
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"ficm  carendo,  non  fruendo  cogKoscimus,  when  tiiou  shalt  hereafter  come  to  want 
that  which  thou  now  loathest,  abhorrest,  and  art  weary  of,  and  tired  with,  when  'tis 
past  thou  wilt  eay  thou  wert  most  happy :  and  afier  a  little  miss,  wish  with  all  thine 
heart  thou  hadal  tlie  same  content  again,  mightst  lead  but  such  a  life,  a  world  for 
such  a  life :  the  remembrance  of  it  is  pleasant.  Be  silent  then,  *  rest  satisfied,  desine, 
itOuensqm  in  aliomm  infortunia  so'Uire  merUeiit,  comfort  thyself  with  other  men's 
misfortunes,  and  as  the  moldlwarp  in  £sop  told  the  fox,  complaining  for  want  of  a 
tail,  and  the  rest  of  his  companions,  taceie,  qwmdo  me  occttUs  capUnn  videiis,  you 
complain  of  toys,  but  1  am  blind,  be  quiet.  I  say  to  ihee  be  thou  satisfied.  It  is 
"'recorded  of  the  hares,  that  with  a  general  consent  they  went  to  drown  themselves, 
out  of  a  feeling  of  their  misery ;  but  when  they  saw  a  company  of  frogs  more  fear- 
ful than  they  were,  they  began  to  take  courage,  and  comfort  again.  Compare  thine 
estate  with  others.  Similes  aliomm  respice  casus,  mitius  ista  feres.  Be  content  and 
rest  satisfied,  for  thou  art  well  in  respect  to  others :  be  thankful  for  that  thou  hast, 
that  God  hath  done  for  thee,  he  hath  not  made  thee  a  monster,  a  beast,  a  base  crea- 
ture, as  he  might,  but  a  man,  a  Christian,  such  a  man ;  consider  aright  of  it,  thou  art 
fiill  well  as  thou  arL  "Quicquid  vult  habere  nemo  potest,  no  man  can  have  what  he 
will,  lUud  potest  nolle  quod  non  habet,  he  may  choose  whether  he  will  desire  that 
which  he  hath  not.  Thy  lot  is  fallen,  make  the  best  of  it.  °*"  If  we  should  all 
sleep  at  all  times,  (as  Endymion  Js  said  to  have  done)  who  then  were  happier  than 
his  fellow?"  Our  life  is  but  short,  a  very  dream,  and  while  we  look  about  "''immor' 
talitas  adest,  eternity  is  at  hand :  '""  Our  life  is  a  pilgrimage  on  earth,  which  wise 
men  pass  with  great  alacrity."  If  thou  be  in  woe,  sorrow,  want,  distress,  in  pain, 
or  sickness,  think  of  that  of  our  apostle,  "  God  chastiseth  them  whom  he  loveth  : 
they  that  sow  in  tears,  shall  reap  in  joy,"  PsaJ.  cxxvi,  6.  «  As  the  furnace  provelji 
the  potter's  vessel,  so  doth  temptation  try  men's  thoughts,"  Eccl.  xxv.  5,  'tis  for  '  ihy 
good,  Periisses  nisi  periisses:  hadst  thou  not  been  so  visited,  thou  hadst  been 
utterly  undone :  "as  gold  in  the  five,"  so  men  are  tried  in  adversity.  Tri/mlatio 
ditut:  and  which  Camerariua  hath  well  shadowed  in  an  emblem  of  a  thresher  and 


Tis  the  very  same  which  ^  Chrysostom  comments,  liom.  3.  in  3  Mat.  "  Corn  is  not 
separated  but  by  threshing,  nor  men  from  worldly  impedimenta  but  by  tribulation." 
Tia  that  which  '  Cyprian  ingeminates,  Ser.  4.  de  immort.  'Tis  that  which  *  Hierom, 
which  all  the  fiithers  inculcate,  "  so  we  are  catechised  for  eternity."  Tis  that  which 
the  proverb  insinuates.  JVocumentum  documenlttm;  'tis  that  which  all  the  world 
rings  in  our  ears.  Deus  imicum  habetjilium  sine  peccato,  nullum  sine  Jiagello:  God, 
saiUi  'Austin,  hath  one  son  without  sin,  none  without  correction.  *"An  expert  sea- 
man is  tried  in  a  tempest,  a  runner  in  a  race,  a  captain  in  a  battle,  a  valiant  man  in 
adversity,  a  Christian  in  tentalion  and  misery."  Basil,  hom.  8.  We  are  sent  as  so 
many  soldiers  into  this  world,  to  strive  with  il,  the  flesh,  the  devil ;  our  life  is  a 
warfare,  and  who  knows  it  not?  'JVo»  est  ad  astra  mollis  S  terrisvia:  '"  and  there- 
fore peradventure  this  world  here  is  made  troublesome  unto  us,"  that,  as  Gregory 
notes,  "  we  should  not  be  delighted  by  the  way,  and  forget  whither  we  are  going." 


Go  on  then  merrily  to  heaven.  If  the  way  be  troublesome,  and  you  in  misery,  in 
many  grievances :  on  the  other  side  you  have  many  pleasant  sports,  objects,  sweet 
smells,  delightsome  tastes,  music,  meats,  herbs,  flowers,  &c.  to  recreate  your  senses. 


ingil,"  "Heiioil.  Esloquod 


pie  Ifada.    V/bv 
The  oarth  bringB 


e  iotty  path  or  a  great  exsDi- 
BtnpidLj  e]ipose  jonr  hacki? 
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Or  put  case  Ihou  art  now  forsaken  of  the  world,  dejected,  contemned,  yet  comfort 
thyself,  as  it  was  said  to  Agar  in  the  wilderness,  '""God  sees  thee,  he  talses  notice 
of  thee :"  there  is  a  God  above  that  can  viadical«  thy  caase,  that  can  relieve  thee. 
And  surely  "  Seneca  thinks  he  takes  delight  in  seeing  thee.  "  The  gods  are  well 
plefwed  when  they  see  great  men  contending  with  adversity,"  as  we  are  to  see  men 
fight,  or  a  man  with  a  beast.  But  these  are  toys  in  respect,  '^ "  Behold,"  saith  he, 
«  a  spectacle  worthy  of  God ;  a  good  man  contented  with  his  estate."  A  tyrant  is 
the  beat  sacrifice  to  Jupiter,  aa  the  ancienta  held,  and  his  best  object  "  a  contented 
mind."  For  thy  part  then  rest  "satisfied,  "  cast  all  thy  care  on  him,  thy  burthen  on 
him,  "rely  on  him,  trust  on  him,  and  he  shall  nourish  thee,  care  for  thee,  give  thee 
thine  heart's  desire ;"  say  with  David,  "  God  is  our  hope  and  strength,  in  troubles 
ready  to  be  found,"  Psal.  xlvi.  1.  "  for  they  that  trnst  in  the  Lord  shall  he  as  Monnl 
Zion,  which  cannot  be  removed,"  Psal,  cxxiv,  I.  2.  "as  the  mountains  are  about 
is  (he  Lord  about  his  people,  from  henceforth  and  for  over." 


Deformity  of  body,  sickness,  baseness  of  hirth,  peculiar  d  scmk 

Particular  discontents  and  grievances,  are  either  of  body,  m  d  r  fortu  e 
which  as  they  wound  the  soul  of  man,  produce  this  melancholy  a  d  n  any  great 
inconveniences,  by  that  antidote  of  good  counsel  and  persuasion  may  be  eased  or 
expelled.  Deformities  and  imperfections  of  onr  bodies,  as  lame  es  crookedness 
deafness,  blindness,  be  they  innate  or  accidental,  torture  many  men  yet  tl  s  nay 
comfort  them,  that  those  imperfections  of  the  body  do  not  a  whit  blemish  the  soul, 
or  hinder  the  operations  of  il,  hut  rather  help  and  much  increase  it.  Thou  art  lame 
of  body,  deformed  to  the  eye,  yet  this  hinders  not  bat  that  thou  mayest  be  a  good, 
a  wise,  upright,  honest  man.  ""Seldom,"  saith  Plutarch,  "honesty  and  beauty 
dwell  together,"  and  oftentimes  imder  a  thread-bare  coat  lies  an  excellent  under- 
standing, sispe  sub  attritd  Jatil.at  sapieMia  veste.  "Cornelius  Mnssus,  that  famous 
preacher  in  Italy,  when  he  came  first  into  the  pulpit  in  Venice,  was  so  much  con- 
temned by  reason  of  his  outside,  a  little  lean,  poor,  dejected  person,  '°they  were  all 
ready  to  leave  the  church ;  but  when  they  heard  his  voice  they  did  admire  him,  and 
happy  was  that  senator  could  enjoy  his  company,  or  invite  him  first  to  his  house, 
A  silly  fellow  to  look  to,  may  have  more  wit,  learning,  honesty,  than  he  that  struts 
it  a\A  Ampullis  jactanSf  fyc.  grandia  gradiens,  and  is  admired  in  the  world's  opi- 
nion 1  Vilis  sape  cadus  nobile  nectar  kabet,  the  best  wine  comes  out  of  an  old  vessel. 
How  many  deformed  princes,  kings,  emperors,  could  I  reckon  up,  philosophers, 
orators  '  Hannibal  had  but  one  eye,  Appius  Claudius,  Timoleon,  blind,  Muleasse, 
Ic  ng  f  Tunis,  John,  king  of  Bohemia,  and  Tiresias  the  prophet.  "  "  The  night  hath 
h  pi  re ;"  and  for  the  loss  of  that  one  sense  such  men  are  commonly  recom- 
p  d  m  the  rest  -,  they  have  excellent  memories,  other  good  parts,  music,  and  many 
ns  ;  much  happiness,  great  wisdom,  as  Tully  well  discourseth  in  his  "Tus- 

1      q    stions :  Homer  was  blind,  yet  who  (saith  he)  made  more  accurate,  lively, 

b  descriptions,  with  both  his  eyes  ?    Demociitus  was  blind,  yet  as  Laertius 

wn  a    f  him,  he  saw  more  than  all  Greece  besides,  as  "  Plato  concludes.  Turn  sani 

a  Ivs  acute  incipit  cemere,  qmim  primum  corporis  ocuhis  deforescit,  when  our 

b   Uy    yes  are  at  worst,  generally  the  eyes  of  our  soul  see  best  Some  philosophers 

and  d     nes  have  evirated  themselves,  aad  put  out  their  eyes  voluntarily,  the  better 

n    mplale,     Angelus  Politianus  had  a  tetter  in  his  nose  continudly  running, 

ful  1  company,  yet  no  man  so  eloquent  and  pleasing  in  his  works.   JSsop  was 

k  1  Socratespurblind,  long-legged,  hairy;  Democritus  withered,  Seneca  lean  and 

ha   h       ly  to  behold,  yet  show  me  so  many  flourishing  wits,  such  divine  spirits  : 

B  ro.  ult  Manet  speetatoreiiiiclorani  dHuper  I  eodem  lain  hnnostas  el  fnrma  tiBbilBUI.        "  JosopJias 

Li  rovid.  TDlDpiBtem  DBptuut  dll  slqusndo  iDsg.  I  nmbra  hoininiB,^.    Ad  stugiorem  ejus  erudtlJoneiD  «l 
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Horace  a  little  blear-eyed  contemptible  fellow,  yet  who  so  sententious  and  wise  E 
Marcilius  Picinus,  Fabec  Stapulensia,  a  couple  of  dwarfs,  *'MelaiJcthon  a  short  hard- 
fevoured  ma.n,  parous  eTat^  sed  magnus  erat,  ^c,  yet  of  incomparable  parts  all  three. 
"  Ignatius  Loyola  the  founder  of  the  Jesuits,  hy  reason  of  a  hurt  he  received  in  hia 
leg,  at  the  siege  of  Fampeluna,  the  chief  town  of  Navarre  in  Spain,  unfit  for  wars 
and  less  serviceable  at  court,  upon  that  accident  betook  himself  to  his  beads,  and  by 
those  means  got  more  honour  than  ever  he  should  have  done  with  the  use  of  his 
limbs,  and  propemess  of  person:  '"  Vulmis  non  pertetral  animum,  a  wound  hurts  not 
the  soul.  Galba  the  emperor  was  crook-backed,  Epictetus  lame :  that  great  j\lexan- 
der  a  little  man  of  stature,  '"Augustus  Csesar  of  the  same  pilch  r  Ageailaus  despicabili 
forma ;  Boccharis  a  most  deformed  prince  as  ever  Egypt  had,  yet  as  "Diodorus  Siculus 
records  of  him,  in  wisdom  and  knowledge  far  beyond  his  predecessors.  .3.  iJiwn.  1306. 
^  Uladeslaus  Cubitalis  that  pigmy  king  of  Poland  reigned  and  fought  more  victorious 
battles  than  any  of  his  long-shanked  predecessors.  JVuUam  virtus  respuU  staturam, 
virtue  reluseth  no  stature,  and  commonly  your  great  vast  bodies,  and  fine  features, 
are  sottish,  dull,  and  leaden  spirits.  What's  in  them  ?  '^Qidd  nisipondus  iners  sto' 
lidceque  ferocia  memtU,  What  in  Osus  and  Ephialtes  (Neptune's  sons  in  Homer), 
nine  acres  long  f 


What  in  Maximiiius,  Ajas,  Caligula,  and  the  rest  of  those  great  Zi 
gigantical  Anakims,  heavy,  vast,  barbarous  lubbers  ? 


Their  body,  saith  ^Lemnius,  "is  a  burden  to  them,  and  their  spirits  not  so  lively, 
nor  they  so  erect  and  merry :"  JVore  est  in  magtw  corf  ore  mica  saJis :  a  little  diamond 
is  more  wortli  than  a  rocky  mountain :  which  made  Alexander  Aphrodiseus  posi- 
tively conclude,  "  The  lesser,  tile  "wiser,  because  the  soul  was  more  contracted  in 
such  a  body."  Let  Bodine  in  his  5.  c.  method,  hist,  plead  the  rest ;  the  lesser  they 
are,  as  in  Asia,  Greece,  they  have  generally  the  finest  wits.  And  for  bodily  stature 
which  some  so  much  admire,  and  goodly  presence,  'tis  true,  to  say  the  best  of  them, 

great  men  are  proper,  and  tall,  I  grant, caput  inter  nubila  condwit,  (hide  their 

heads  in  the  clouds);  but  belli  pvsilli,\\V\s  men  are  pretty;  '^  Sed  siiellus  homo 
eat  Coita,  pudllus  homo  esf"  Sickness,  diseases,  trouble  many,  but  without  a  cause; 
"It  maybe  'tis  for  the  good  of  their  souls:"  Pars  fati  fuil,  the  flesh  rebels  against  the 
spirit;  that  which  hurts  the  one,  must  needs  help  the  other.  Sickness  is  the  mother 
of  modesty,  putteth  us  in  mind  of  our  mortality;  and  when  we  are  in  the  ftill  career 
of  worldly  pomp  and  jollity,  she  pulleth  us  by  the  ear,  and  maketh  us  know  our- 
selves. ^Pliny  calls  it,  the  sum  of  philosophy,  "  If  we  could  but  perform  that  in 
our  health,  wluch  we  promise  in  our  sickness."  Quum  in/irmi  sumus,  oplitni  swtms  f" 
for  what  sick  man  (as  ''Secundua  expostulates  with  Rufus)  was  ever  "lascivious, 
covetous,  or  ambitious  f  he  envies  no  man,  admires  no  man,  flatters  no  man,  despiseth 
no  man,  listens  not  after  lies  and  tales,  &c."  And  were  it  not  for  such  gentle  remem- 
brances, men  would  liave  no  moderation  of  themselves,  they  would  be  worse  than 
tigers,  wolves,  and  lions :  who  should  keep  them  in  awe  ?  "princes,  masters,  parents, 
magistrates,  judges,  friends,  enemi^es,  fair  or  foul  means  cannot  contain  us,  but  a  little 
sickness,  (as  ^'Chrysostom  observes)  will  correct  and  amend  us."  And  therefore 
with  good  discretion,  ^  Jovianus  Pontanus  caused  this  short  sentence  to  be  engraven 
on  his  tomb  in  Naples :  "  Labour,  sorrow,  grief,  sickness,  want  and  woe,  to  serve 
proud  masters,  bear  that  superstitious  yoke,  and  bury  your  dearest  friends,  &c.,  are 


GaguiniB  biEt.  FaJaodi'e.  Oarpara  parvus  etaia,  cubiio 
lii  BlCioi  anb.  Sed  (amen  in  parvo  coruora  mignia 
(jTaoi.         »Ovid.         "Vir.^aei.n.         <s"lf  ifie 

fttuliiesr  "Xib,  a.  cap.  SO.  oneri  eai  iDis  torporis 
lno[«a,et  mritm  minua  TiTldi.  ^oCorpois  lireves 

priiiEiitiiwes  quum  maretataailanima.  Ingenig  poliet 


proHlit  corooriB  sgrilqdo,  Peltareh.      »LiJ).7.  Sun 
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the  sauces  of  our  life."  If  thy  disease  be  coiitinuate  and  painful  lo  thee,  it  will  not 
surely  last :  "  and  a  light  affliction,  which  is  but  for  a  moment,  cauaeth  unto  us  a  fiir 
more  excellent  and  eternal  weight  of  glory,"  3  Cor.  iv.  17.  bear  it  with  patience; 
women  endure  much  sorrow  in  childbed,  and  yet  they  will  not  contain  ;  and  those 
that  are  barren,  wish  for  (his  pain ;  "  be  courageous,  °'  there  is  as  much  valour  to  be 
shown  in  thy  bed,  as  in  an  army,  or  at  a  sea  fight :"  aul  viticeinr,  aui  viitcet,  tliou 
shalt  be  rid  at  last.  In  the  mean  time,  let  it  take  its  course,  thy  mind  is  not  any  way 
disabled.  Bilibaldus  Firkimerus,  senator  to  Charles  the  Fifth,  ruled  all  Germany, 
lying  most  part  of  his  days  sick  of  the  gout  upon  his  bed.  The  more  violent  thy 
torture  is,  the  less  it  wiU  continue :  and  though  it  be  severe  and  hideous  for  the 
lime,  comfort  thyself  as  martyrs  do,  with  honour  and  immortality.  ^That  famous 
philosopher  Epicurus,  being  in  as  miserable  pain  of  stone  and  cholic,  as  a  man  might 
endure,  solaced  himself  with  a  conceit  of  immortality ;  "  the  joy  of  his  soul  for  his 
rare  inventions,  repelled  the  pain  of  his  bodily  torments." 

Baseness  of  birth  is  a  great  disparagement  to  some  men,  especially  if  they  be 
wealthy,  bear  office,  and  come  to  promotion  in  a  commonwealth;  then  (as  '"he 
observes)  if  their  birlh  be  not  answerable  to  their  calling,  and  to  their  fellows,  they 
are  much  abashed  and  ashamed  of  themselves.  Some  scorn  their  own  father  and' 
mother,  deny  brothers  and  sisters,  with  the  rest  of  their  kindred  and  friends,  and  will 
not  suffer  them  to  come  near  them,  when  they  are  ini  their  pomp,  accounting  it  a 
scandal  to  their  greatness  to  have  such  beggarly  beginnings.  Simon  in  Lucian,  hav- 
ing now  got  a  little  wealth,  changed  his  name  from  Simon  to  Simonides,  for  that 
there  were  so  many  beggars  of  his  kin,  and  set  the  house  on  fire  where  he  was  bom, 
because  no  body  should  point  at  it.  Others  buy  titles,  coals  of  arms,  and  by  all 
means  screw  themselves  into  ancient  families,  falsifying  pedigrees,  usurping  scutch- 
eons, and  all  because  they  would  not  seem  to  be  base.  The  reason  is,  for  that  this 
gentility  is  so  much  admired  by  a  company  of  outsides,  and  such  honour  attributed 
unto  it,  as  amongst  ^'Getmans,  Frenchmen,  and  Venetians,  the  gentry  scorn  the 
commonalty,  and  will  not  suffer  them  to  match  with  them;  they  depress,  and  make 
them  as  so  many  asses,  lo  carry  burdens.  In  our  ordinary  talk  and  failings  out,  the 
most  opprobrious  and  scurrile  name  we  cmi  fasten  upon  a  man,  or  first  give,  is  to 
call  him  base  rogue,  beggarly  Kiscal,  and  the  like :  Whereas  in  my  judgment,  this 
ought  of  all  other  grievances  to  trouble  men  least.  Of  all  vanities  and  fopperies,  to 
brag  of  gentility  is  the  greatest;  for  what  is  it  they  crack  so  much  of,  and  challenge 
such  superiority,  as  if  they  wer^  demi-gods  ?  Birth  ?  Tantane  vos  generic  tenuit 
Jiducia  vestri?'"  It  is  non  ens,  a  mere  flash,  a  ceremony,  a  toy,  a  thing  of  nought 
Consider  the  beginning,  present  estate,  progress,  ending  of  gentry,  and  then  tell  me 
what  it  is.  ''"Oppression,  fraud,  cozening,  usury,  knavery,  bawdery,  murder,  and 
tyranny,  are  the  beginning  of  many  ancient  families :  *^  one  hath  been  a  blood-suckei, 
a  pai'ricide,  the  death  of  many  a  silly  soul  in  some  unjust  quarrels,  seditions,  made 
many  an  orphan  and  poor  widow,  and  for  that  he  is  made  a  lord  or  an  earl,  and  his 
posterity  gentlemen  for  ever  after.  Another  hath  beena  bawd,  a  pander  to  some 
great  men,  a  parasite,  a  slave,  '"prostituted  himself,  his  wife,  daughter,"  to  some  las- 
civious prince,  and  for  that  he  is  exalted,  Tiberius  preferred  many  to  honours  in  his 
time,  because  they  were  femous  whoremasters  and  sturdy  drinkers;  many  come  into 
this  parchment-row  {so  ^  one  calls  it)  by  flattery  or  cozening ;  seai'ch  your  old  fami- 
lies, and  you  shall  scarce  find  of  a  multitude  (as  ^neas  Sylvius  observes)  gm  scele- 
ratwn  non  habenl  ortum,  that  have  not  a  wicked  beginning;  aut  qid  vi  el  dolo  eo 
fastigii  non  ascendunt,  as  that  plebeian  in  ^  Machiavel  in  a  set  oration  proved  to  his 
fellows,  that  do  notrise  by  knavery,  force,  foolery,  villany,  or  such  indirect  means. 


lib.  a.  111.  I    Huie  tenpuB  eiuparal.  aed  est  pudgri  de.' 
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"  They  are  commonly  able  that  are  wealthy ;  virtue  and  riches  seldom  settle  on  one 
man :  who  thea  sees  not  the  beginning  of  nobility  ?  spoils  enrich  one,  usuiy  an- 
other, treason  a  third,  witchcraft  a  fourth,  flattery  a  fifth,  lying,  stealing,  bearing  false 
■witness  a  sixth,  adultery  the  seventh,"  &c.  One  makes  a  fool  of  himself  to  make 
his  lord  merry,  another  dandles  my  young  master,  bestows  a  little  nag  on  him,  a 
third  marries  a  emcked  piece,  &c.  Now  may  it  please  your  good  worship,  your 
lordship,  who  was  the  first  founder  of  your  family?  The  poel  answers,  ""^«i 
Pastor  fuit,  aid  illud  quod  dicere  nolo."  Are  he  or  you  the  better  gentleman  ?  Jf 
he,  then  we  have  traced  him  to  his  fonn.  If  yon,  what  is  it  of  which  thou  boastest 
so  much?  That  thou  art  his 'son.  It  may  be  his  heir,  his  reputed  son,  and  yet 
indeed  a  priest  or  a-  serving  man  may  be  the  true  fether  of  him ;  but  we  will  not 
controvert  that  now ;  married  women  are  all  honest;  tliou  art  his  son's  son's  son, 
begotten  and  born  infra  quatuor  maria,  Sfc.  Thy  great  great  great  grandfelher  was 
a  rich  citizen,  and  then  in  all  likelihood  a  usurer,  a  lawyer,  and  then  a — f— a  courtier, 

and  then  a a  country  gentleman,  and  then  he  scraped  it  out  of  sheep,  &c.    And 

you  are  the  heir  of  all  his  virtues,  fortunes,  titles ;  so  then,  what  is  your  gentry,  but 
as  Hierom  saith,  Opes  antique,  inoeterala  dwitio!,  ancient  wealth  ?  that  is  the  defi- 
nition of  gentility.  The  fiither  goes  often  to  the  devil,  to  make  his" son  a  gentleman. 
For  &e  present,  what  is  it  ?  "  It  began  (saith  ^^Agrippa)  with  strong  impiety,  with 
tyranny,  oppression,  &c."  and  so  it  is  maintained :  wealth  began  it  (no  matter  how 
got),  wealth  conlinneth  and  increaseth  it.  Those  Roman  knights  were  so  called,  if 
they  could  dispend  per  annum  so  much.  *^  In  the  kingdom  of  Naples  and  France, 
lie  that  buys  such  lands,  buys  the  honour,  title,  barony,  together  with  it;  and  they 
that  can  dispend  so  much  amongst  us,  must  be  called  lo  bear  office,  to  be  knights,  or 
fine  for  it,  as  one  dbsmvea,  ^  noUUorum  ex  cemu  judicant,  our  nobles  are  measured 
by  their  means.  And  what  now  ia  the  object  of  honour  ?  What  maintains  our  gentry 
but  wealth?  "JVoMlitas  sine  re  projects  vilior  alga.  Without  means  gentry  is 
nattghl  worth,  nothing  so  contemptible  and  base.  ^Dispatare  de  nobilitate  generis, 
dne  divUiis,  est  disputare  de  nobilUaU  slereoris,  saith  Nevisanus  the  lawyer,  to  dis- 
piil«  of  gentry  without  wealth,  is  (saving  your  reverence)  to  discuss  the  original  of  a 
mard.  So  that  it  is  wealth  alone  that  denominates,  money  which  maintains  it,  gives 
esse  to  it,  for  which  every  man  may  have  it.  And  what  is  their  ordinary  exercise  ? 
^'"sit  to  eat,  drink,  lie  down  lo  sleep,  and  rise  to  play;"  wherein  lies  their  worth  and 
sufficiency  ?  in  a  few  coats  of  arms,  eagles,  lions,  serpents,  bears,  tigers,  dogs,  crosses, 
bends,  fesses,  &c.,  and  such  like  baubles,  which  they  commonly  set  up  ia  their  gal- 
leries, porches,  windows,  on  bowls,  platters,  coaches,  in  tombs,  churches,  men's 
sleeves,  Btc.  ""If  he  can  hawk  and  hunt,  ride  a  horse,  play  at  cards  and  dice, 
swagger,  drink,  swear,"  take  tobacco  with  a  grace,  sing,  dance,  wear  his  clothes  in 
fashion,  court  and  please  his  mistress,  talk  big  fustian,  "insult,  scorn,  strut,  contemn 
others,  and  use  a  little  mimical  and  apish  compliment  above  the  rest,  he  is  a  com- 
plete, {Egregiam  vera  laudem)  a  well-qualified  gentleman;  these  are  most  of  their 
employments,  this  their  greatest  commendation.  What  is  gentry,  this  parchment 
nobility  then,  bat  as  "Agrippa  defines  it,  "a  sanctuary  of  knavery  and  naughtiness, 
a  cloak  for  wickedness  and  execrable  vices,  of  pride,  fraud,  contempt,  boasting,  op- 
pression, dissimulation,  lust,  gluttony,  malice,  fornication,  adultery,  ignorance,  im- 
piety ?"  A  nobleman  therefore  in  some  likelihood,  as  he  coucludea,  ia  an  "  atheist, 
an  oppressor,  an  epicure,  a  "gull,  a  dizard,  an  iUiterate  idiot,  an  outside,  a  glow- 
worm, a  proud  fool,  an  arrant  ass,"  Ventris  et  inguinis  mancipium,  a  slave  to  his  lust 
and  belly,  solaqve  libidive  fortis.  And  as  Salvianus  observed  of  his  countrymen  the 
Aqiulanes  in  France,  sicut  tUuUs  primifiere,  sie  et  vUiis  (aa  they  were  the  first  in 
rank  so  also  in  rottenness)  ;  and  Cabinet  du  Roy,  their  own  writer,  distinctly  of  the 
rest.  "  The  nobles  of  Berry  are  most  part  lechers,  they  of  Toucaiue  thieves,  they 
of  Narbonne  covetous,  they  of  Guienne  coiners,  they  of  Provence  atheists,  they  of 
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Rheims  supers titioua,  they  of  Lyons  treacherous j  of  Normandy  proud,  of  Ficardy 
insolent,  Stc."  We  may  generally  conclude,  the  greater  men,  the  more  vicious.  In 
fine,  as  '*^neas  Sylvius  adds,  "they  are  most  part  "miserable,  sottish,  and  filthy  fel- 
lows, like  the  walls  of  their  houses,  fair  without,  foul  witliin."  What  dost  thou 
Taunt  of  now  ?  ""  Wliat  dost  thou  gape  and  wonder  at  ?  admire  him  for  his  brave 
apparel,  horses,  dogs,  fine  houses,  manors,  orchards,  gardens,  walks  f  Why  ?  a  fool 
may  be  possessor  of  this  as  well  as  he;  and  he  that  accounts  him  a  better  man,  a 
nobleraan  for  having  of  it,  he  is  a  fool  himself."  Now  go  and  brag  of  thy  gentility. 
This  is  it  belike  which  makes  the  "Turks  at  this  day  scorn  nobility,  and  all  those 
huffing  bombast  tides,  which  so  much  elevate  their  poles :  except  it  be  such  as  have 
got  it  at  first,  maintain  it  by  some  supereminent  quality,  or  excellent  worth.  And 
for  this  cause,  the  Ragwsian  commoa wealth,  Switzers,  and  the  united  provinces,  in 
aU  tiieir  aristocracies,  or  democratical  monarchies,  (if  I  may  so  call  them,)  exclude 
all  these  degrees  of  hereditary  honours,  and  will  admit  of  none  to  bear  office,  but 
such  as  are  learned,  like  those  Athenian  Aveopagites,  wise,  discreet,  and  well  brought 
up.  The  ^'Chinese  observe  the  same  customs,  no  man  amongst  them  noble  by 
birth  ;  out  of  their  philosophers  and  doctors  tliey  choose  magistrates :  their  politic 
nobles  are  taken  from  such  as  be  -moraliter  noHles,  virtuous  noble ;  nobilitas  ill  oUm 
ab  officio,  nond  ttaturd,  as  in  Israel  of  old,  and  tiieir  office  was  to  defend  and  govern 
their  country  in  war  and  peace,  not  to  hawk,  hunt,  eat,  drink,  game  alone,  as  too 
many  do.  Their  Loysii,  Mandarini,  literati,  licentiati,  and'such  as  have  raised  them- 
selves by  their  virorth,  are  their  noblemen  only,  though  fit  to  govern  a  slate :  and 
why  then  should  any  that  is  otherwise  of  worth  be  ashamed  of  his  birtt  ?  why 
should  not  he  be  as  much  respected  that  leaves  a  noble  posterity,  as  he  that  hath  had 
noble  ancestors  ?  nay  why  not  more  ?  for  phres  solem  orientem,  we  adore  the  sun 
rising  most  part ;  aad  how  much  better  is  it  to  say.  Ego  mets  majorihtts  virtute  pra- 
htxi,  (I  have  outshone  my  ancestors  in  virtues),  to  boast  himself  of  his  virtues,  than 
of  his  birlli  ?  Cathesbeius,  sultan  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  was  by  his  condition  a  slave, 
but  for  worth,  valour,  and  manhood  second  to  no  king,  and  for  that  cause  (as. ^'^Jovius 
writes)  elected  emperor  of  the  Mamelukes.  That  poor  Spanish  Pizarro  for  his  valour 
made  by  Chari.es  die  Fifth  Marquess  of  Anatillo ;  the  Turkey  Pashas  are  all  such. 
Pertinax,  Philiippus  Arabs,  Maxirainus,  Probus,  Aurelius,  &c.,  from  common  soldiers, 
became  emperors,  Cato,  Cincinnalus,  &c.  consuls.  Pius  Secundus,  Sixtus  Quintus, 
Johan,  Secundus,  Nicholas  Qjijntus,  &.c.  popes.  Socrates,  Virgil,  Horace,  liberlino 
parte  natus.  ^'The  kings  of  Denmark  fetch  their  pedigree,  as  some  say,  from  one 
info,  that  was  the  son  of  a  bear.  "jG  tenui  casa  stepe  vir  magnus  exit,  many  a 
worthy  maa  comes  out  of  a  poor  collage.  Hercules,  Romulus,  Alexander  (by 
Oiympia'a  confession),  Themistocles,  Juguriha,  King  Arthur,  William  the  Conquerof, 
Homer,  Demosthenes,  P.  Lumbard,  P.  Comestor,  Barlholus,  Adrian  the  fourth  Pope, 
&c.,  bastai'ds ;  and  almost  in  every  kingdom,  the  most  ancient  families  have  been  at 
first  princes'  baslards :  their  worthiest  captains,  best  wits,  greatest  scholars,  bravest 
spirits  in  all  our  annals,  have  been  base.  "Cardan,  in  his  subtleties,  gives  a  reason 
why  they  are. moat  part  better  able  than  others  in  body  and  mind,  and  so,  per  con' 
seqmns,  more  fortunate.  Castruccius  Castrucanus,  a  poor  child,  found  in  the  field, 
exposed  to  misery,  became  prince  of  Lucca  and  Seaes  in  Italy,  a  moat  complete 
soldier  and  worthy  captain ;  Machiavel  compares  him  to  Scipio  or  Alexander.  "  And 
'tis  a  wonderful  thing  ("'saith  he)  to  him  that  shall  consider  of  it,  that  all  those,  or 
the  greatest  part  of  them,  that  have  done  the  bravest  exploits  here  upon  earth,  and 
excelled  the  rest  of  the  nobles  of  their  time,  have'  been  still  born  in  some  abject,  ob- 
scure place,  or  of  base  and  obscure  abject  parents."   A  moat  memorable  observation, 
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^Scaliger  accounts  it,  et  now  praiereundum,  maximorum  virorum  plerosque  patres 
ignoratos,  matres  impudicas  fiti$se^  "  I  could  recite  a  great  catalogue  of  theoi)" 
every  Ttingdom,  every  province  will  yield  iiiiiumerable  examples :  and  why  then 
should  baseness  of  birth  be  objected  to  any  man  ?  Who  thinks  worse  of  Tuily  for 
being  arpinas,  an  upstart?  Or  Agathocles,  that  Silician  king,  for  being  a  potter's  son? 
Iphicrates  and  Marius  were  meanly  born.  What  wise  man  thinks  better  of  any  person 
for  his  nobilitv?  as  he  said  in  *°Machiavel,  omnes  eodem  patre  nati,  Adam's  sons,  con- 
ceived all  and  bom'in  sin,  &c.  "We  are  by  nature  all  as  one,  all  alike,  if  you  see  us 
naked;  letus  wear  theirs  and  they  our  clothes,  and  what  is  the  difierence?"  To  speak 
truth,  as  ™  Bale  did  of  P.  Schalichins, "  I  more  esteem  Ihy  worth,  learning,  honesty,  than 
thy  nobility;  hononrtheemore  that  thon  art  a  writer,  a  doctor  of  divinity,  than  Earl  of 
the  Huns,  Baron  of  Sltradine,  or  hast  title  to  such  and  such  provinces,  &c.  Thou  art 
more  fortunate  and  great  (so  "  Jovius  writes  to  Cosmo  de  Medici,  then  Duke  of  Flo- 
rence) for  thy  virtues,  than  for  thy  lovely  v,  ife,  antt  happy  chddren,  friends,  fortunes^ 
or  great  duchy  of  Tuscany."  So  1  account  thee  and  who  doth  not  bo  mdeed ' 
"Abdolominus  was  a  gardener  -mA  yet  by  Alexander  for  his  virtues  made  King 
of  Syria.  How  much  better  is  it  to  be  bom  of  mean  parentage,  and  to  excel  in 
worth,  to  be  morally  nobie,  which  is  pieferred  before  that  natural  nobility,  by 
divines,  philosophers,  and  "politicians,  to  be  learned,  honest,  discreel,  well-qualified, 
to  be  fit  for  any  manner  of  employment,  in  country  and  commonwealth,  war  and 
peace,  than  to  be  Degeneres  JVeoptolemi,  as  many  brave  nobles  are,  only  wise 
because  rich,  othervrise  idiots,  illiterate,  nnfit  for  any  manner  of  service  ?  '^Udalri- 
cus,  Earl  of  Cilia,  upbraided  John  Huniades  with  the  baseness  of  his  birth,  but  he 
replied,  jn  te  Cilwnsis  ctmilattis  turpiler  emtinguitur,  in  me  gloriose  Bislricejisia 
exorituT,  thine  earldom  is  consumed  with  riot,  mine  begins  with  honour  and  renown. 
Thou  hast  had  so  many  noble  ancestors ;  what  is  that  to  thee  ?  Vix  ea  nostra  voeo, 
"when  thou  art  a  dizzard  thyself :  quod  prodesl,  Poniice,  longo  stemmate  censeri? 
&c.  I  conclude,  hast  thou  a  sound  body,  and  a  good  soul,  good  bringing  up  ?  Art 
thou  virtuous,  honest,  learned,  well-qualified,  religious,  are  thy  conditions  good  ? — 
thou  art  a  true  nobleman,  perfectly  noble,  although  bom  of  Thersites — dum  modo 

tu  sis MacidiR  similis,  won  natus,  sed  _/aciMS,  noble  xai' i^ox^p,  ™"  for  neither 

sword,  nor  fire,  nor  water,  nor  sickness,  nor  outward  violence,  nor  the  devil  himself 
can  lake  thy  good  parts  from  thee."  Be  not  ashamed  of  thy  birth  then,  thou  art  a 
gentleman  all  the  world  over,  and  shalt  be  honoured,  when  as  he,  strip  him  of  his 
fine  clothes, "  dispossess  him  of  his  wealth,  is  a  funge  (which  ™Polynices  in  bis 
banishment  found  true  by  experience,  gentry  was  not  esteemed)  like  a  piece  of  coin 
in  another  country,  that  no  man  will  take,  and  shall  be  contemned.  Once  more, 
thougli  thou  be  a  barbarian,  born,  at  Tontonteao,  a  villain,  a  slave,  a  Saldanian  negro, 
or  a  rude  Virginian  in  Dasamonquepec,  he  a  French  monsieur,  a  Spanish  don,  a 
seignior  of  Italy,  I  care  not  how  descended,  of  what  family,  of  what  order,  baron, 
count,  prince,  if  thou  be  well  qualified,  and  he  not,  but  a  degenerate  Neoptolemus,  I 
tell  thee  in  a  word,  thou  art  a  man,  and  he  is  a  heast. 

Let  no  ferrte  filins,  or  upstart,  insult  at  this  which  I  have  said,  no  worthy  gentle- 
man take  offence.  I  speak  it  not  to  detract  from  such  as  are  well  deserving,  truly 
virtuous  and  noble :  I  do  much  respect  and  honour  true  gentry  and  nobility ;  1  was 
born  of  worshipful  parents  myself,  in  an  ancient  family,  but  I  am  a  younger  brother, 
it  concerns  me  not;  or  had  I  been  some  great  heir,  richly  endowed,  so  minded  as  I 
am,  I  should  not  have  been  elevated  at  all,  but  so  esteemed  of  it,  as  of  all  other 
human  happiness,  honours,  &c.,  they  have  their  period,  are  brittle  and  inconstant. 
As  ™  he  said  of  tf^t  great  river  Danube,  it  riseth  from  a  small  fountain,  a  little  brook 

1.  rlaaBrvim- of  our    lih.  3.cap.B,  M  AInoBa  SilvinB,  lib.  S.  cap.  a9. 
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at  first,  sometimes  broad,  sometimes  narrow,  now  slow,  then  swift,  increased  at  last 
to  an  incredible  greatness  by  the  confluence  of  sixty  navigable  rivers,  it  Tanisheth  in 
conclusion,  loseth  his  name,  and  is  suddenly  swallowed  up  of  the  Ensine  sea :  1 
may  say  of  our  great^t  femilies,  they  were  mean  at  first,  augmented  by  rich  mar- 
riages, purchases,  offices,  they  continue  for  some  ages,  with  some  little  alteration  of 
circumstances,  fortunes,  places,  8tc.,  by  some  prodigal  son,  for  some  default,  or  for 
want  of  issue  they  are  defaced  in  an  instant,  and  their  memory  blotted  out. 

So  much  in  the  mean  time  I  do  attribute  to  Gentility,  that  if  he  be  well-descended, 
of  worshipful  or  noble  pareatage,  he  will  express  it  in  his  conditions, 

And  although  the  nobility  of  our  times  be  much  like  our  coins,  more  in  number  and 
value,  but  less  in  weight  and  goodness,  witli  finer  stamps,  cuts,  or  outsides  than  of 
old ;  yet  if  he  retain  those  ancient  characters  of  true  gentry,  he  will  be  more  affible, 
courteous,  gently  disposed,  of  fairer  carriage,  better  temper,  or  a  more  magnanimous, 
heroical,  and  generous  spirit,  tlian  that  vulgus  hominvM,  those  ordinary  boors  and 
peasants,  qui  adeo  improbi,  agrestes,  et  ittcuUi  plerumque  sunt,  ne  dicam  malicio^, 
ut  nemini  ullum  humanitatis  qfficium  prasUnt,  ne  ipsi  Deo  si  adeenerit,  as  "  one 
observes  of  tlkem,  a  rude,  brutish,  uncivil,  wild,  a  currish  generation,  cruel  and  mali- 
cious, incapable  of  discipline,  and  such  as  have  scarce  common  sense.  And  it  liiay 
be  generally  spoken  of  all,  which  ^Lemnius  the  physician  said  of  his  travel  into 
England,  the  common  people  were  silly,  sullen,  dogged  clowns,  sed  miiior  noMlUas, 
ad  omne  humanitatis  ojicium  paratissima,  the  gentleuien  were  courteous  and  civil. 
If  it  so  fall  out  (as  often  it  doth)  that  such  peasants  are  preferred  by  reason  of  their 
wealth,  chance,  error,  &c.,  or  otlierwise,  yet  as  the  cat  in  the  fable,  when  she  was 
turned  to  a  fair  maid,  wouid  play  with  mice ;  a  cur  will  be  a  cur,  a  clown  will  be  a 
clown,  he  will  likely  savour  of  the  stock  whence  he  came,  and  that  innate  rusticity 
can  hardly  be  shaken  off 

And  tliough  by  their  education  such  men  may  be  better  qualified,  and  more  refined; 
yet  there  be  many  symptoms  by  which  they  may  likely  be  descried,  an  affected 
fantastical  carriage,  a  tailor-like  spmceness,  a  peculiar  garb  in  all  their  proceedings ; 
choicer  than  ordinavy  in  his  diet,  and  as  ""Hierome  well  describes  such  a  one  to  his 
Uepotian;  "An  upstart  bom  in  a  base  cottage,  that  scarce  at  first  had  coarse  bread 
to  fill  his  hungry  guts,  must  now  feed  on  kickshaws  and  made  dishes,  will  have  all 
variety  of  ilesh  and  fish,  the  best  oysters,"  Stc.  A  beggar's  brat  will  be  commonly 
raore  scornful,  imperious,  insulting,  insolent,  than  another  man  of  his  rank :  "  No- 
thing BO  intolerable  as  a  fortunate  fool,"  as  *'TuIly  found  out  long  since  out  of  his 
experience ;  Asperius  nihil  est  humili  cum  mrgil  in  altttm,  set  a  beggar  on  horse- 
back, and  he  will  ride  a  gallop,  a  gallop,  &c. 


he  forgets  what  he  was,  domineers,  &c.,  and  many  such  other  symptoms  he  hath, 
by  which  you  may  know  him  from  a  true  gentleman.  Many  errors  and  obliquities 
are  on  both  sides,  noble,  ignoble, /Bc(is,wB;)s;  yet  still  in  all  callings,' as  some  dege- 
nerate, some  axe  well  deserving,  and  most  worthy  of  their  honours.  And  as  Busbe- 
quius  said  of  Solyman  the  Magnificent,  he  was  tattto  dtgtms  imperio,  worthy  of  that 
great  empire.  Many  meanly  descended  are  most  worthy  of  their  honour,  politiee 
nobiles,  and  well  deserve  it.  Many  of  our  nobility  so  bom  (which  one  said  of 
Hephfestion,  Ptolemeus,  Seleucus,  Antigonus,  Stc,  and  the  rest  of  Alesander'a  fol- 
lower, they  were  all  worthy  to  be  monarchs  and  generals  of  armies)  deserve  to  be 
princes.  And  I  am  so  far  forth  of  "  Sesellius'a  mind,  that  they  ought  to  be  preferred 
(if  capable)  before  others,  "as  being  nobly  bom,  ingenuously  brought  up,  and  from 
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their  infancy  trained  to  all  manner  of  civility."  For  learning  and  virtue  in  a  noble- 
man is  more  eminent,  and,  as  a  jewel  set  in  gold  is  more  precious,  and  much  to  be 
respected,  such  a  man  deserves  better  than  otheri,  and  is  as  great  an  honour  to  his 
family  as  his  noble  family  to  him  In  a  word,  many  nollemen  ire  an  ornament  to 
their  order:  many  poor  men's  sons  are  smgulailj  well  endowed,  most  emmonl,  and 
well  deserving  for  their  worlh,  wisdom  leaimng  virtue,  valour,  integcily,  excellent 
members  and  pillars  of  a  commonwealth  And  therefore  to  conclude  that  which  I 
first  intended,  to  be  base  by  birth,  meanly  born  i«  no  such  disparagement  Ei  stc 
dejmmstratur,  quod  erat  demonslrandwm 


Poverty  and  Want,  with  such  other  Adversities. 

One  of  the  greatest  miseries  that  can  befal  a  man,  in  the  world's  esteem,  is  poverty 
or  want,  which  makes  men  steal,  bear  false  witness,  swear,  forswear,  contend,  mur- 
der and  rebel,  which  breaketh  sleep,  and  causeth  death  itself.  oi>Siv  rtswn;  ^apinipor 
imi,  ^optun,  no  burden  (saith  '"  Menander)  so  intolerable  as  poverty  r  it  makes  men 
desperate,  it  erects  and  dejects,  census  Jwnores,  census  amicitias;  money  makes,  but 
poverty  mars,  &c.  and  all  this  in  the  world's  esteem :  yet  if  considered  aright,  it  is  a 
great  blessing  in  itself,  a  happy  estate,  and  yields  no  cause  of  discontent,  or  that  men 
should  therefore  account  themselves  vile,  hated  of  God,  forsaken,  miserable,  unfor- 
tunate, Christ  himself  was  poor,  bom  in  a  manger,  and  had  not  a  house  to  hide  his 
head  in  all  his  life,  ""  lest  any  man  should  make  poverty  a  judgment  of  God,  or  an 
odious  estate."  And  ^s  he  was  himself,  so  he  informed  his  Apostles  and  Disciples, 
they  were  al!  poor.  Prophets  poor.  Apostles  poor,  (Act,  iii.  "  Silver  and  gold  have  I 
none.")  "As  sorrowing  (saith  Paul)  and  yet  always  rejoicing;  as  having  nothing, 
and  yet  possessing  all  things,"  1  Cor.  vi.  10.  your  great  Philosophers  have  been 
voluntarily  poor,  not  only  Christians,  but  many  others.  Crates  Thebanus  was  adored 
for  a  God  in  Athens,  ™  "  a  nobleman  by  birth,  many  servants  he  had,  an  honourable 
attendance,  much  wealth,  many  manors,  fine  apparel;  but  when  he  saw  this,  that  alt 
the  wealth  of  the  world  was  but  brittle,  uncertain  and  no  whit  availing  to  live  well, 
he  flung  his  burden  into  the  sea,  and  renounced  his  estate."  Those  Curii  and  Fabricii 
will  be  ever  renowned  for  contempt  of  these  fopperies,  wherewith  the  world  is  so 
much  afiected.  Amongst  Christians  I  could  reckon  up  many  kings  and  queens,  that 
have  forsaken  their  crowns  and  fortunes,  and  wilfully  abdicated  themselves  from 
these  so  much  esteemed  toys;  "many  that  have  refused  honours,  titles,  and  all  this 
i-ain  pomp  and  happiness,  which  others  so  ambitiously  seek,  and  carefully  study  to 
compass  and  attain.  Riches  1  deny  not  are  God's  good  gifls,  and  blessings ;  and  honor 
est  in  konorante,  honours  are-from  God ;  both  rewards  of  virtue,  and  fit  to  be  sought 
after,  sued  for,  and  may  well  be  possessed:  yet  no  such  great  happiness  in  having, 
or  misery  in  wanting  of  them.  Dantur  quidem  bonis,  saith  Austin,  ne  quis  mala  asii- 
tnet :  malis  aulem  ne  quis  nimis  bona,  good  men  have  wealth  that  we  should  not  think 
it  evil ;  and  bad  men  tjiat  they  should  not  rely  on  or  hold  it  so  good ;  as  the  rain 
fells  on  both  sorts,  so  are  riches  given  to  good  and  bad,  sed  bonis  in  bonwa,  but  they 
are  good  only  to  ^e  godly.  But  ^compare  both  estates,  for  natural  parts  Ihey  are 
not  unlike  ;  and  a  beggar's  child,  as  "'Cardan  well  observes,  "is  no  whit  inferior  to 
a  prince's,  most  part  better;"  and  for  those  accidents  of  fortune,  it  will  easily  appear 
there  is  no  such  odds,  no  such  extraordinary  happiness  in  the  one,  or  misery  in  the 
other.  He  is  rich,  wealthy,  fet;  what  gets  he  by  it?  pride,  insoiency,  lusl,  ambition, 
cares,  fears,  suspicion,  trouble,  anger,  emulation,  and  many  filthy  diseases  of  body 
and  mind.    He  hath  indeed  variety  of  dishes,  better  fare,  sweet  wine,  pleasant  sauce, 
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&iu  sic,  gay  clothes,  lords  it  bravely  out,  &.C.,  and  all  that  which  Misillus 

ad  d  '^  Lucian ;  but  with  them  he  hath  the  gout,  dropsies,  apoplexies,  palsies, 
s  one  po  ,  rheums,  catarrhs,  crudities,  oppillatioiis,  "  melancholy,  &.C.,  lust  enters  in, 
d  ge  anbition,  according  to  ''Chrysostom,  "the  sequel  of  riches  is  pride,  riot, 
n  en  1  e  a  ice,  arrogancy,  fury,  and  all  irrational  courses.^' 

with  their  variety  of  dishes,  many  such  maladies  of  body  and  mind  get  in,  which  the 
poor  man  knows  not  of.  As  Saturn  in  °*  Lucian  answered  the  discontented  common- 
alty, (which  because  of  their  oeglected  Satumal  feasts  in  Rome,  made  a  grievous 
complaint  and  exclamation  against  rich  men)  that  they  were  much  mistaken  in  sup- 
posing such  happiness  ia  riches;  ""you  see  the  best  (said  he)  but  you  know  not 
their  several  gripings  aud  discontents  :"  they  are  like  painted  walla,  fiiir  without,  roU 
ten  within:  diseased,  filthy,  crazy,  full  of  intemperance's  effects;  ™"and  who  can 
reckon  half?  if  you  but  knew  dieir  fears,  cares,  anguish  of  mind  and  V' 
which  they  are  subject,  you  would  hereafter  ri 


Yea,  but  he  hath  the  world  at  will  that  is  rich,  the  good  things  of  the  earth;  suave 
est  de  magno  tollere  aceroo,  (it  is  sweet  to  draw  from  a  great  heap)  he  is  a  happy 
man,  'adored  like  a  god,  a  prince,  every  man  seeks  to  him,  applauds,  honours,  ad- 
mires him.  He  hath  honours  indeed,  abundance  of  all  things;  but  (as  I  said)  withal 
^"pride,lust,anger,faction,  emulation,  fears,  cares,  suspicion  enter  with  his  wealth;" 
for  his  intemperance  he  hath  aches,  crudities,  gouts,  and  as  fruits  of  his  idleness,  and 
fulness,  lust,  surfeiting  and  drunkenness,  all  manner  of  diseases ;  pecuniis  augelur 
improhitas,  the  wealthier,  the  more  dishonest.  ''"He  is  exposed  to  hatred,  envy, 
peril  aud  treason,  fear  of  death,  degrcdation,"  Stc.  'tis  lubrica  sialio  et  proxima  frm- 
cipitio,  and  the  higher  he  climbs,  the  greater  is  his  £t[l. 


the  lightning  commonly  sets  on  fire  the  highest  U 
he  is,  the  more  subject  lo  fall. 


As  a  tree  that  is  heavy  laden  with  fruit  breaks  her  own  boughs,  with  their  own.  great- 
ness they  ruin  themselves ;  which  Joachiraus  Camerarius  hath  elegantly  expressed 
in  his  13  Emblem,  cent,  1.  Inopem  se  copia  fecit.  Their  means  is  their  misery,  though 
they  do  apply  themselves  to  the  times,  to  lie,  dissemble,  collogue  and  flatter  their 
lieges,  obey,  second  his  will  and  commands  as  much  as  may  be,  yet  too  frequently 
they  miscarry,  they  fiit  themselves  like  so  many  hogs,  as  '.^neas  Sylvius  oteerves, 
that  when  they  aie  full  fed,  they  may  be  devoured  by  their  princes,  as  Seneca  by 
Nero  was  served,  Sejanus  by  Tiberius,  and  Hainan  by  Ahasuerus:  I  residve  with 
Gtegory,  poieslas  culminis,  est  lempestas  mentis  ;  et  quo  digralas  altior,  casus  gravuyr, 
honour  is  a  tempest,  the  higher  they  are  elevated,  the  more  grievously  depressed. 
For  the  rest  of  his  prerogatives  which  wealth  affords,  as  he  hath  more  bis  expenses 
are  the  greater.  "  When  goods  increase,  they  are  increased  that  eat  them;  and  what 
good  coraeth  to  the  owners,  but  the  beholding  thereof  with  the  eyes?"  Eccles.  iv.  10, 

.""  MilLia  ftumenli  lua  Iriverit  area  centum, 

"  an  evil  sickness,"  Solomon  calls  it,  "  and  reserved  to  them  for  an  evil,"  13  verse, 
"  They  that  will  be  rich  fell  into  many  fears  and  temptations,  into  many  foolish  and 

■'GalloTom.  B.  «sEl  i  conlutamio  fiedi  Blque    diiBaimilee  Btnlla  cogiwliofiitH,  > Flamma  aimul 

dlidi  ventrl?  mou  tandem  «ducif-  Senecq  ep.  103.  Jibjdijiia  liigredilur;lra,  fliroT  el  sup^Fbia,  diriliarum 
»DJvTtiBtum  sequela,  luius,  intemperjca,  artoganta,    fleqfieta.  Cbtya.      <OinnjumacuIiB.04lio,  iD^dJisexpo. 

eiJuven.'Sat.e.  "  Bffiiniinats tichea  bate  deslroyed  iliii    I.  od.'lO.  ^auid  oiefeJJceinioIieBJHctBatie  amlci? 
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noisome  Iiisls,  which  drown  men  in  perdition."  1  Tim.  vi.  9.  "  Gold  and  silver  hath 
destroyed  many,"  Eccliis.  viii.  2.  dwitice  saculi  sunt  laquei  diaholi:  so  writes  Ber- 
nard; worldly  wealth  is  the  devil's  baitr  and  as  the  Moon  when  she  is  fuller  of 
light  is  Btdll  farthest  from  the  Sun,  the  more  wealth  they  have,  the  farther  they  are 
commonly  from  God.  (If  I  had  said  this  of  myself,  rich  men  would  have  puUed 
me  to  pieces;  but  hear  who  saith,  and  who  seconds  it,  an  Apostle}  therefore  St, 
James  bids  them  "  weep  and  howl  for  the  miseries  that  shall  come  upon  them ;  their 
gold  shall  rust  and  canker,  and  eat  their  flesh  as  Are,"  James  v.  1,  3,  3.  I  may  then 
boldly  conclude  with  'Theodoret,  quotieseunqve  divitiis  affivenlem,  Sfc.  "As  often 
as  you  shall  see  a  man  abounding  in  wealth,"  qui  gemmis  hiMt  ei  Serrimn  dormil  in 
ostro,  "  and  naught  withal,  I  beseech  you  call  him  not  happy,  but  esteem  him  unfor- 
tunate, because  he  hath  many  occasions  oiTered  to  live  unjustly;  on  the  other  side, 
a  poor  man  is  not  miserable,  if  he  be  good,  but  therefore  happy,  that  those  evil  occa- 
sions are  taken  from  him," 

"Qeisitoihappr  Ihalisrich, 
But  tic  thai  wisFli'  cm  Quire  gifts 


Wherein  now  consists  his  happiness  ?  what  privileges  halh  he  more  than  other  men  ? 
or  rather  what  miseries,  what  cares  and  discontents  hath  he  not  more  than  other 
menP 

""  Non  enim  eflaB,  negue  consolaria  I  "Kor  treasntes,  nor  niBJMB  offioera  remove 
SiiiDmocel  aaoi  miseros  taiiiulKii  I'he  miwi-able  tumuJtB  of  the  mliid: 

MentiB,  el  cutis  Laqueata  cltcuai  Orcnres  tliat  lie  about,  nr  H;  above  [biij'd.- 

Tecla volanlea."  |        Tlieir  liighraofed  iKinees,  with  huge  beaiua  coca- 

'Tis  not  his  wealth  can  vindicate  him,  let  him  have  Job's  inventory,  sint  Crmsi  ei 
Crassi  licet,  non  lias  Pactolvs  aureus  undas  ageris,  eripiat  imquum  e  miseriis,  Crrasus 
or  rich  Crassus  cannot  now  command  health,  or  get  himself  a  stomach.  ""His 
worship,"  as  Apuleius  describes  him,  "  in  all  his  plenty  and  great  provision,  is  for- 
bidden to  eat,  or  else  hath  no  appetite,  (sick  in  bed,  can  take  no  rest,  sore  grieved 
with  some  ciironic  disease,  contracted  with  full  diet  and  ease,  or  troubled  in  mind) 
when  as,  in  the  meantime,  all  his  household  are  merry,  and  the  poorest  servant  that 
he  keeps  doth  continually  feast."  'Tis  Braaeatafelicitas,  as  "Seneca  terms  it,  tin- 
foiled  happiness,  infelixfelicilas,  an  unhappy  kind  of  happiness,  if  it  be  happiness 
at  all.  His  gold,  guard,  clattering  of  liamess,  and  forliflcalions  against  outward  ene- 
mies, cannot  free  him  from  inward  fears  and  cares. 

Audaclcrquo  inter  regea,  reguraiiue  poientea      '  With  Wnee  conveiee  ibey  boldiy,  and  kings  paetB. 

Veisantut,  neque  taUoicra  reverentuf  ab  auio."      |     Fearing  no  flasbing  that  from  gold  appeaia.'' 

Look  how  many  servants  he  hath,  and  so  many  enemies  he  suspects;  for  liberty  he 
entertains  ambidon ;  his  pleasures  are  no  pleasures ;  and  that  which  is  worst,  he 
cannot  be  private  or  enjoy  himself  as  other  men  do,  his  slate  is  a  servitude.  "A 
countryman  may  travel  from  kingdom  to  kingdom,  province  to  province,  city  to  city, 
and  glut  his  eyes  with  delightful  objects,  hawk,  hunt,  and  use  those  ordinary  dis- 
ports, without  any  notice  taken,  all  which  a  prince  or  a  great  man  cannot  do.  He 
keeps  in  for  slate,  tie  majestatis  (KgniJos  evilescat,  as  our  China  kings,  of  Borneo, 
and  Tartarian  Clianis,  those  eatrea  mancipia,  are  said  to  do,  seldom  or  never  seen 
abroad,  ut  major  sit  Itominum  erga  se  observaraia,  which  the  '^Persian  kings  so  pre- 
cisely observed  of  old.  A  poor  man  takes  more  delight  in  an  ordinary  meal's  meat, 
which  he  hath  but  seldom,  than  they  do  with  all  their  exotic  dainties  and  continual 
viands ;  Quippe  voluptatem  commendat  Timor  ushs,  tis  the  rarity  and  necessity  that 
makes  a  thing  acceptable  and  pleasant.  Darius,  put  to  ilight  by  Alexander,  drank 
puddle  water  to  quench  his  thirst,  and  it  vfas  pleasanter,  he  swore,  than  any  wine  or 


i'Bat.iib.%  '■>  Florid,  lib.  4.  Divea  ille'cibo  inter- 1 
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mead.  All  excess,  as  "Epictetus  argues,  will  cause  a  dislike;  sweet  will  be  sour, 
which  made  that  temperate  Epicurus  sometimes  voluntarily  fast.  But  they  being 
always  accustomed  to  the  same  "dishes,  (which  are  nastily  dressed  by  slovenly 
cooks,  that  after  their  obscenities  never  wash  their  bawdy  hands)  be  they  fish,  flesh, 
compounded,  made  dishes,  or  whatsoever  else,  are  therefore  cloyed ;  nectar's  self 
grows  loathsome  to  them,  they  are  weary  of  alt  their  fine  palaces,  they  are  to  them 
but  as  so  many  prisons,  A  poor  man  drinks  in  a  wooiien  disji,  and  eats  his  meat  in 
wooden  spoons,  wooden  platters,  earthen  vessels,  and  such  homely  stuff:  the  other 
in  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones ;  but  with  what  success  ?  in  auro  biiitur  venenum, 
fear  of  poison  in  the  one,  security  in  the  other.  A  poor  man  is  able  to  write,  to 
speak  his  mind,  to  do  his  own  business  himself;  locuples  mitlit  parasitum,  saith 
'°  Philostratus,  a  rich  man  employs  a  parasite,  and  as  the  major  of  a  city,  speaks  by 
the  town  clerk,  or  by  Mr.  Recorder,  when  he  cannot  express  himself.  "  Konius  the 
senator  hath  a  purple  coat  as  stiif  with  jewels  as  his  mind  is  Ml  of  vices ;  rings  on 
his  fingers  worth  20,000  sesterces,  and  as  ™Perox  the  Persian  king,  on  union  in  his 
ear  worth  one  hundred  pounds  weight  of  gold :  ^'  Cleopatra  hath  whole  boars  and 
sheep  served  up  to  her  table  at  once,  drinks  jewels  dissolved,  40,000  sesterces  iu 
value ;  but  to  what  end  ? 


Doth  a  man  that  is  adry  desire  to  drink  in  gold  ?  Doth  not  a  cloth  suit  become  him 
as  well,  and  keep  him  as  warm,  as  all  their  silks,  satins,  damasks,  taffetles  and  tis- 
sues ?  Is  not  homespun  cloth  as  great  a  preservative  against  cold,  as  a  coat  of  Tartar 
larab's-wool,  died  in  grain,  or  a  gown  of  giant's  beards  f  Nero,  saith  '^  Sueton., 
never  put  on  one  garment  twice,  and  thou  hast  scarce  one  to  put  on  ?  what's  the 
diflerence  ?  one's  sick,  the  other  sound  t  such  is  the  whole  tenor  of  their  lives,  and 
that  which  is  the  consummation  and  upshot  of  all,  death  itself  makes  the  greatest 
difference.  One  like  a  hen  feeds  on  the  dunghill  all  his  days,  but  is  served  up  at 
last  to  his  Lord's  table;  the  other  as  a  falcon  is  fed  with  partridge  and  pigeons,  and 
carried  on  his  master's  fist,  but  when  he  dies  is  flung  to  tlie  muckhill,  and  tliere  lies. 
The  rich  man  lives  lilte  Dives  jovially  here  on  earth,  temulentus  diviMs-,  make  the 
best  of  it ;  and  "  boasts  himself  in  the  multitude  of  his  riches,"  Psalm  xlix.  6.  1 1 . 
he  thinks  his  house  "  called  after  his  own  name,"  shall  continue  for  ever ;  "  but  he 
pcrisheth  hke  a  beast,"  verse  20.  "  his  way  utters  his  folly,"  verse  13.  male  porta, 
male  dilaburUw;  "  like  sheep  they  lie  in  the  grave,"  verse  14.  Punclo  dcsceniutd 
ad  infemwm,  "  Uiey  spend  their  days  in  wealth,  and  go  suddenly  down  to  hell,"  Job 
xxi.  13.  For  all  physicians  and  medicines  enforcing  nature,  a  swooning  wife,  fami- 
lies' complaints,  friends'  tears,  dirges,  masses,  nceidtis.,  funerals,  for  all  orations,  cotm- 
terfeit  hired  acclamations,' eulogiums,  epitaphs,  heai-ses,  heralds,  black  mourners, 
solemnities,  obelisks,  and  Mausolean  tombs,  if  he  have  them,  at  l^ast,  ^  he,  like  a 
hog,  goes  to  hell  with  a  guilty  conscience  (propter  hos  dilataxiit  infernos  os  suum\ 
and  a  poor  man's  curse ;  his  mejnory  stinks  like  the  snuff  of  a  candle  when  it  is 
put  out;  scurrilous  libels,  and  infamous  obloquies  accompany  him.  When  as  poor 
Lazarus  is  Dei  saerarium,  the  temple  of  God,  lives  and  dies  in  ti'ue  devotion,  hath 
no  more  attendants,  but  his  own  innocency,  the  heaven  a  tomb,  desires  to  be  dis- 
solved, buried  in  his  mother's  lap,  and  hath  a  company  of  ^Angels  ready  to  convey 
his  soul  into  Abraham's  bosom,  he  leaves  an  everlasting  and  a  sweet  memory  behind 
him.  Crassus  and  Sylla  are  indeed  still  recorded,  but  not  so  much  for  their  wealth 
as  for  their  victories :  Crcesus  for  his  end,  Solomon  for  his  wisdom.  In  a  word, 
'" "  to  get  wealth  is  a  great  trouble,  anxiety  to  keep,  grief  to  lose  it." 
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But  consider  all  those  other  unknown,  concealed  happinesses,  which  a  poor  man 
hath  (I  call  them  unknown,  because  they  be  not  acknowledged  in  the  world's  esteem, 
or  so  taken)  Oforlunatos  nimium  bona  si  sua  norint:  happy  they  are  in  the  mean- 
time if  they  would  take  notice  of  it,  malte  use,  or  apply  it  to  themselves.  "A  poor 
man  wise  is  better  than  a  foolish  king,"  Eccles.  ii.  13.  ^"Poverty  is  the  way  to 
heaven,  ™  the  mistress  of  philosophy,  *'  the  mother  of  religion,  virtue,  Sobriety,  sister 
of  innoccncy,  and  an  upright  mind."  How  many  such  encomiums  might  I  add  onl 
of  the  fathers,  philosophers,  orators  ?  It  troubles  many  Ihat  are  poor,  they  account 
of  it  as  a  great  plague,  curse,  a  sign  of  God's  hati'ed,  ipstwi  scelus,  damned  villany 
itself,  a  disgrace,  shame  and  reproach ;  but  to  whom,  or  why  ?  "  "  If  fortune  hadi 
envied  me  wealth,  thieves  have  robbed  me,  my  father  have  not  left  me  such  revenues 

as  others  have,  that  I  am  a  younger  brother,  basely  bom, cui  sine  'luce  genus, 

mrdumque  parmlum nomen,  of  mean  parentage,  a  dirt--dauber's  sod,  am  I  there- 
fore to  be  blamed  ?  an  eagle,  a  bull,  a  lion  is  not  rejected  for  his  poverty,  and  why 
should  a  man  ?"  'Tis  "'forlurus  tehtm,  non  culpis,  fortune's  fault,  not  mine.  "Good 
Sir,  I  am  a  servant,  (to  use  '^  Seneca's  words)  howsoever  your  poor  friend;  aservanl, 
and  yet  your  chamber-fellow,  and  if  you  consider  better  of  it,  your  fellow-servant." 
I  am  thy  drudge  in  the  world's  eyes,  yet  in  God's  sight  peradventure  thy  better,  my 
soul  is  more  precious,  and  I  dearer  unto  him.  Etiam  seni  diis  aiT<e  sunt,  as  Evan- 
gelus  at  large  proves  in  Macrobius,  the  meanest  servant  is  most  precious  in  his  sight. 
Thou  art  an  epicure,  I  am  a  good  Christian ;  thou  art  many  parasangs  before  me  in 
means,  favour,  wealrii,  honour,  Claudius's  Narcissus,  Nero's  Massa,  Comitian's  Par- 
thenins,  a  favourite,  a  golden  slave;  thou  coverest  thy  floors  with  marble,  thy  roofs 
with  gold,  thy  wails  with  statues,  fine  pictures,  curious  hangings,  kc,  what  of  all 
this  f  calcas  opes,  Sfc.,  what's  all  this  to  true  happiness  ?  I  live  and  breathe  under 
that  glorious  heaven,  that  august  capitol  of  nature,  enjoy  the  brightness  of  stars,  that 
clear  light  of  sun  and  moon,  those  infinite  creatures,  plants,  birds,  beasts,  fishes, 
herbs,  all  that  sea  and  land  afford,  far  surpassing  all  that  art  and  opuleniia  can  give. 
I  am  free,  and  which  "Seneca  said  of  Rome,  cuZmew  liheros  leant,  suh  marmore  et 
auTo  postea  servitus  Jiabitamt,  thou  hast  Jlmaiihem  cornu,  plenty,  pleasure,  the  world 
at  will,  I  am  despicable  and  poor ;  but  a  word  overshot,  a  blow  in  choler,  a  game  at 
tables,  a  loss  at  sea,  a  sudden  fire,  the  prince's  dislike,  a  liille  sickness,  &c.,  may 
make  us  equal  in  an  instant;  howsoever  lake  thy  time,  triumph  and  insult  awhile, 
cinis  (Bquat,  as  ^Alphonsus  said,  death  will  equalise  us  all  at  last.  I  live  sparingly, 
in  the  mean  time,  am  clad  homely,  fare  hardly;  is  this  a  reproach  ?  am  I  the  worse 
for  it  ?  am  I  contemptible  for  it  ?  am  1  to  he  reprehended  ?  A  learned  man  in  ^  Nevi- 
sanus  was  taken  down  for  sitting  amongst  gentlemen,  but  he  replied,  "  my  nobility 
is  about  the  head,  yours  declines  to  the  tail,"  and  they  were  silent.  Let  them  mock, 
scofi"  and  revile,  'tis  not  thy  scorn,  but  his  that  made  thee  so ;  "  he  that  mocketh  the 
poor,  reproacheth  him  that  made  him,"  Prov.  xi.  5,  "  and  he  that  rejoiceth  at  afflic- 
tion, shall  not  be  unpiraished."  For  the  rest,  the  poorer  thou  art,  the  happier  thou 
art,  dilior  est,  at  non  melior^  saith  "  Epictetus,  he  is  richer,  not  better  than  thou  art, 
not  so  free  from  lust,  envy,  hatred,  ambition. 


Happy  he,  in  that  he  is  ''freed  from  the  tumults  of  the  world,  he  seeks  no  honours, 
gapes  after  no  preferment,  flatters  not,  envies  not,  temporiseth  not,  but  lives  privately, 
and  well  contented  with  his  estate: 


He  is  not  troubled  with  state  matters,  whether  kingdoms  thrive  better  by  succession 
or  election ;  whether  monarchies  should  be  mixed,  temperate,  or  absolute ;  the  house 
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of  Ottomon's  and  Austria  ia  all  one  to  him;  he  inquires  not  after  colonics  or  new 
discoveries ;  whether  Peter  were  at  Rome,  or  Constantine's  donation  be  of  force ; 
what  comets  or  new  stars  signify,  whether  the  earth  stand  or  move,  (here  be  a 
new  world  in  the  moon,  or  infinite  worlds,  fitc.  He  is  not  toaclied  with  fear  oi^ 
invasions)  factions  or  emulations ; 

a)r"laTnoTfMlMi  mJla  Ml!dla°uiu8  Whom "ot  cain  eloty  idd««Hb  or  «rife, 

A  secure,  quiet,  blissful  state  he  hath,  if  he  could  acknowledge  it.  But  here  is  the 
misery,  that  he  will  not  take  notice  of  it ;  he  repines  at  rich  men's  wealth,  brave 
hangings,  dainty  fare,  as  ■"  Simonide.s  objected  to  IJieroB,  he  hath  all  the  pleasures  of 
the  world, '^  i»  leclis  ehumeis  dormtt,viimmphialis  biHt^optiiaisunguentisdeUbuitur, 
"  he  knows  not  the  affliction  of  Joseph,  stretching  himself  on  ivory  beds,  and  singing 
to  the  sound  of  the  viol."  And  it  troubles  him  tliat  he  hath  not  the  like :  there  is  a  dif- 
ference (he  gTumblea)betweenLaplolty  and  Pheasants,  to  tumble  i'th'slrawand  lie  in  a 
down  bed,  betwixt  wine  and  water,  a  cottage  and  a  palace.  "He  hates  nature  (as 
^^  Pliny  characterise th  him)  that  she  halh  made  him  lower  than  a  god,  and  is  angry 
with  the  gods  that  any  man  goes  before  him;"  and  although  he  hath  received  much, 
yet  (as  "Seneca  follows  it)  "he  thinks  it  an  injury  that  he  hath  no  more,  and  is  so 
far  from  giving  thanks  for  his  tribuneship,  that  he  complains  he  is  not  prsetot,  neither 
dolh  that  please  him,  except  he  may  be  consul."  Why  is  he  not  a  prince,  why  not 
a  monarch,  why  not  an  emperor  ?  Why  should  one  man  have  so  much  more  than 
his  fellows,  one  have  all,  another  nothing  ?  Why  should  one  man  be  a  slave  or 
drudge  to  another  ?  One  surfeit,  another  starve,  one  live  at  ease,  another  labour, 
without  any  hope  of  better  fortune  ?  Thus  they  grumble,  mutter,  and  repine :  not 
considering  that  inconstancy  of  human  affitirs,  judicially  conferring  one  condition 
with  another,  or  weU  weighing  their  own  present  estate.  What  they  are  now,  thou 
mayest  shortly  be;  and  what  thou  art  Ihey  sh^I  likely  be.  Expect  a  little,  compare 
future  and  times  past  with  the  present,  see  the  event,  and  comfort  thyself  with  it.  It 
is  as  well  to  be  discerned  in  commonwealths,  ciiies,  families,  as  in  private  men's 
estates.  Italy  was  once  lord  of  the  world,  Rome  the  queen  of  cities,  vaunted  herself 
of  two  **  myriads  of  inhabitants ;  now  that  all-commanding  country  is  possessed  by 
petty  princes,  ^Rorae  a  small  village  in  respect.  Greece  of- old  the  seat  of  civility, 
mother  of  sciences  and  humanity;  now  forlorn,  the  nurse  of  barbarism,  a  den  of 
thieves.  Germany  then,  saith  Tacitus,  was  incult  and  horrid,  now  full  of  magnifi- 
cent cities:  Athens,  Corinth,  Carthage,  how  flourishing  cities,  now  buried  in  their 
own  ruins !  Corvomm,  ferarvm,  aprontm  et  iestiarvm  lustra,  like  so  many  wilder- 
nesses, a  receptacle  of  wild  beasts.  Venice  a  poor  fisher-town;  Paris,  London,  small 
cottages  in  Cfesar's  time,  now  most  noble  emporiums.  Valois,  Planlagenet,  and  Sca- 
Jiger  how  fortunate  families,  how  likely  to  continue !  now  quite  extinguished  and 
rooted  out.  He  stands  aloft  to-day,  full  of  favour,  wealth,  honour,  and  prosperity, 
in  the  top  of  fortune's  wheel :  to-morrow  in  prison,  worse  than  nothmg,  his  son 's  a 
beggar.  Thou  art  a  poor  servile  drudge,  Fax  populi,  a  very  slave,  thy  son  may 
come  to  be  a  prince,  with  Maximinus,  Agathocles,  Stc.  a  senator,  a  general  of  an 
army;  thou  standest  hare  to  him  now,  workest  for  him,  drudgest  for  him  and 
his,  takest  an  alms  of  him:  slay  but  a  little,  and  his  next  heir  peradventure  shall 
consume  all  with  riot,  be  degraded,  thou  exalted,  and  he  shall  beg  of  thee.  Thou 
shalt  be  his  most  honourable  patron,  he  thy  devout  servant,  his  posterity  shall  run, 
ride,  and  do  as  much  for  thine,  as  it  was  with  ^'Frisgobald  and  Cromwell,  it  may  be 
for  thee.  Citizens  devour  country  gentlemen,  and  settle  in  their  seats ;  after  two  or 
three  descents,  they  consume  all  in  riot,  it  returns  to  the  city  again. 

apolitianqain  RnsticD.        ,  «Gyge3  regno  LjdiK    «Daitocap.3I.Ul).3.  ElBimultumacceiisrit.injiirinnl 
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—  ■'hsvs  W8  liv'd  Bi  a  more  frugal  rale, 


A  lawyer  buys  out  his  poor  elieot,  after  a  while  his  client's  postetily  buy  out  him 
and  his ;  so  things  go  round,  ebb  and  flow. 


as  he  said  then,  ager  cujus,  quoi  habes  Dominosf  So  say  I  of  land,  houses,  move- 
ables and  money,  mine  to-day,  his  anon,  whose  to-morrow  ?  In  fine,  (as  '°  Machiavel 
observes)  "virtue  and  prosperity  beget  rest;  rest  idleness;  idleness  riot;  riot  destruc- 
tion ;  from  which  we  come  again  to  good  laws ;  good  laws  engender  virtuous  actions ; 
virtue,  glory,  and  prosperity;  and  'tis  no  dishonour  then  (as  Guicciardine  adds)  for 
a  flourishing  man,  city,  or  slate  to  come  to  ruin,  "nor  infelicitj'  to  be  subject  to  the 
law  of  nature."  Ergo  terrena  calcanda,  sitzenda  ccelestia,  (therefore  I  say)  scorn 
this  transitory  state,  look  up  to  heaven,  think  not  what  others  aie,  but  what  thou 
art :  "'  Qua  parte  locatus  es  in  re :  and  what  thou  shalt  be,  what  thou  mayest  be. 
Do  (I  say)  as  Christ  himself  did,  when  he  lived  here  on  earth,  imitate  him  as  much 
as  in  fliee  lies.  How  many  great  Cie&ai's,  mighty  monarchs,  letrarcha,  dynasties, 
princes  lived  in  hia  days,  in  what  plenty,  what  delicacy,  how  bravely  attended,  what 
a  deal  of  gold  and  aiiver,  what  treasure,  how  many  sumptuous  palaces  had  they, 
what  provinces  and  cities,  ample  territories,  fields,  rivers,  fountains,  parks,  forests, 
lawns,  woods,  cells,  &c.  i  Tet  Christ  had  none  of  all  this,  he  would  have  none  of 
this,  he  voluntarily  rejected  all  this,  he  could  not  be  ignorant,  he  conld  not  err  in 
his  choice,  he  contemned  all  this,  he  chose  that  which  was  safer,  belter,  and  more 
certain,  and  less  to  be  repented,  a  mean  estate,  even  poverty  itself;  and  why  dost 
thou  then  doubt  to  follow  hini,  to  imitate  him,  and  his  aposdea,  to  imitate  all  good 
men :  so  do  thou  tread  in  his  divine  steps,  and  thou  shalt  not  err  etemaDy,  as  too 
many  worldlings  do,  that  run  on  in  their  own  dissolute  courses,  to  their  confusion 
and  ruin,  thou  shalt  not  do  amiss.  Whatsoever  thy  fortune  is,  be  contented  with  it, 
trust  in  him,  rely  on  him,  I'efer  thyself  wholly  to  him.  For  know  this,  in  conclu- 
sion, JVon  est  volentis  nee  curreniis,  sed  miserentis  Dei,  'tis  not  as  men,  but  as  God 
will.  "  The  Lord  maketh  poor  and  makelh  rich,  bringeth  low,  aud  esalteth  (1  Sam,  ii. 
ver.  7.  8),  he  lifteth  the  poor  from  the  dust,  and  raiseth  the  beggar  from  the  dunghill, 
to  set  them  amongst  princes,  and  make  them  inherit  the  seat  of  glory;"  'tis  all  aa  he 
pleaaeth,  how,  and  when,  and  whom ;  he  tiiat  appoinla  the  end  (though  to  us 
unknown)  appoints  the  means  likewise  subordinate  to  the  end. 

Yea,  but  their  present  estate  crucifies  and  torments  most  mortal  men,  they  have 
no  such  forecast,  to  see  what  may  be,  what  shall  likely  be,  but  what  is,  though  not 
wherefore,  or  from  whom,  Itoc  anget,  their  present  misfortunes  grind  their  souls,  and 
an  envious  eye  which  they  cast  upon  other  men's  prosperities,  Vicinwngite  pecm 
^andim  uber  hahetf  how  rich,  how  fortunate,  how  happj'  is  he  ?  But  in  the  mean- 
time he  doth  not  consider  the  other  miseries,  his  infirmities  of  body  and  mind,  that 
accompany  his  estate,  but  still  reflects  upon  his  own  ialse  conceived  woes  and  wants, 
whereas  if  the  matter  were  duly  examined,  "^  he  is  in  no  distress  at  al!,  he  halh  no 
cause  to  complaiu. 


he  is  not  poor,  he  ia  not  in  need.  ^' "  Nature  is  content  with  bread  and  water ;  and 
he  that  can  rest  satisfied  with  that,  may  contend  with  Jupiter  himself  for  happiness." 
In  that  golden  age,  ^somnos  dedit  umbra  salubres,  potwm  quoque  lubricus'amms,  the 
tree  gave  wholesome  shade  to  sleep  under,  and  the  clear  rivers  drink.   The  Israelites 
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di-ank  water  in  the  wilderness ;  Samson,  David,  Saul,  Abraham's  servant  when  he 
went  for  Isaac's  wife,  the  Samaiifan  woman,  and  how  many  besides  might  I  reckon 
up,  Egypt,  Palestine,  whole  countries  in  the  °°  hidies,  that  drank  pure  water  alt  their 
lives.  '^  The  Persian  kings  themselves  drank  no  other  drink  than  the  water  of 
Chaospis,  that  runs  by  Susa,  which  was  carried  in  bottles  after  ihera,  whithersoever 
they  weaC  Jacob  desired  no  more  of  God,  but  bread  to  eat,  and  clothes  lo  put  on 
in  his  journey,  Gen.  xsviii,  30,  Bene  est  cui  deus  obtulit  Parca  quod  salis  est  mcemt ; 
bread  is  enough  ^° "  to  strengthen  the  heart,"  And  if  you  study  philosophy  aright, 
saith  "Maudarensis,  "whatsoever  is  beyond  this  moderation,  is  not  useful,  but  trouble- 
some," "Agellius,  out  of  Euripides,  accounts  bread  and  water  enough  ta  satisfy 
re,  "  of  which  there  is  no  surfeit,  the  rest  ia  not  a  feast,  but  a  riot."  "'  S.  Hierome 


t,  and  a  potent  man  that  is  not  compelled  to 

it  have  to  eat,  and  thirst  doth  not  prefer 

speech  of  an  epicure,  he  that  is  not  satisfied 

lunsel  of  him  in  the  ^poet, 

too  much  is 


;  and  very  g 


esteems  him  rich  "  that  hath  bread 
be  a  slave;  hunger  is  not  ambitious, 
a  cup  of  gold,"     It  was  no  epicure; 
with  a  little  will  never  have  enoug 
"  O  my  son,  mediocrity  of  means  ag 

■■  Djvitire  gtanclss  linniini  siinl  vivete 

And  if  thou  canst  be  content,  thou  hast  abundance, 
little,  thou  wantest  nothing.    'Tis  al!  one  to  be  hanged 
rope ;  to  be  filled  with  dainties  or  coarser  meat. 

Socrates  ia  a  Jaic,  seeing  so  many  things  bought  and  sold,  such  a  multitude  of  people 
convented  to  that  purpose,  exclaimed  forthwith,  "  O  ye  gods  what  a  sight  of  things 
do  not  I  want  ?  Tis  thy  want  alone  that  keeps  thee  in  health  of  body  and  mind, 
and  that  which  thou  persecutest  and  abhorrest  as  a  feral  plague  is  (by  physician  and 
"chiefesV  friend,  which  makes  thee  a  good  man,  a  healthfiil,  a  sound,  a  virtuous,  an 
honest  and  happy  man."  For  when  virtue  came  from  heaven  (as  the  poet  feigns) 
rich  men  kicked  her  up,  wicked  men  abhorred  her,  courtiers  scoffed  at  her,  citizens 
hated  her,  ^and  that  she  was  thrust  out  of  doors  in  every  place,  she  came  at  last  to 
her  sister  Poverty,  where  she  had  found  good  entertainment.  Poverty  and  Virtue 
dwell  together. 


How  happy  art  thou  if  thou  couldst  be  content.  "  Godliness  is  a  great  gain,  if  a  man 
can  be  content  with  that  which  he  hath,"  1  Tim.  vi.  6.  And  all  true  happiness  is  in 
a  mean  estate.  I  have  a  little  wealth,  as  he  said,  "seti  quas  animus  magnasfacil,  a 
kingdom  in  conceit; 

H" — --nilampliusopto 

1  have  enough  and  desire  no  more, 

'tis  very  well,  and  to  my  content.  '"Veslf-m.  etfoHunam  condnnam  polius  quam  laxam 
proho,  let  my  fortune  and  my  garments  be  both  alike  fit  for  me.  And  which  "Sebas- 
tian Foscarinus,  sometime  DuEe  of  Venice,  caused  to  be  engraven  oh  his  tomb  in 
St.  Mark's  Church,  "Hear,  O  ye  Venetians,  and  I  will  tell  you  which  is  the  best 
thing  in  the  world :  to  contemn  it."  I  will  engrave  it  in  my  heart,  it  shall  be  my 
whole  study  to  contemn  it.  Let  them  lake  wealth,  Stercora  slercus  amef,  so  that  I 
may  have  security:  6ene  qui  latuit,  bem  vixit;  though  I  live  obscure,  "yet  I  live 
clean  and  honest;  and  when  as  the  lofty  oalt  is  blown  down,  the  silky  reed  may 


HMi.l&useliiiii.       "Brissoiiius.       ffl  Peal.  Ijiiiv.  i  que  doloa  sjicilnr,  apiul  sudiam  paupottBteni  ejusqBO 

"  Lucan.   ■■  O  protecting  quality  of  a  poor  man'H  life. 

autem,  sunt  ceMca,  non  epul^.            "  Batis  en  divas 

lib.3.       f  Bar.  Bal.  4,        raAputeius.        "Ciiytreua 

qui  pane  nou  indlget;  nimium  iwWns  qui  sertira  non 

in  Etirops  deliciis.    Accipite  cives  Veneli  qaod  est 

cocllur.   AmIiitlDBB  noa  en  fames,  &c        aEuiipides 

MVaii.siverE  ctinui  nunc  lubel.saDflipoa  Mid,  AilElph. 

niunt,  uimis  rBioiDolsBiisrnicioaa.        "Uar.        "0 

Act  4.  auani  mullia  non  e§eo,  qnam  mullH  non  deal- 

nooles  OTHiBque  deum.          "Par  miUe  d'audes  SoOoi- 

deto,  ai  Socrates  in  pompS.lJlu  in  nundinis. 
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stand.     Let  them  take  glory,  for  that's  thi 
1  may  liavo  heart's  case.    Dua  me  O  Jap 
whither  ihou  will,  I  am  ready  to  follow; 
Iheiv  wealth,  titles,  offices; 


misery;  let  them  take  honour,  so  that 
r  et  tufatum^'^  Sfc.    Lead  me,  O  God, 
id,  I  will  obey.     I  do  not  envy  at 


let  me  live  quiet  and  at  eaa 
illi  non  erunt,  when  they  a 
memory  may  flourish; 


''^  Erimas  forlasse  (as  he  comforted  himself)  quando 
I  dead  and  gone,  and  all  their  pomp  vanished,  our 


Let  him  be  my  lord,  patron,  haron,  earl,  and  possess  so  many  goodly  castles,  'tis 
well  for  me"  that  I  have  a  poor  house,  and  a  Utile  wood,  and  a  well  by  it,  &c. 

"  Hia  Die  consolor  victunim  suavius,  ac  si  I  "With  vvhich  I  feel  myflelf  ninte  truly  blest 

I  live,  I  thank  God,  as  merrily  as  he,  and  triumph  as  much  in  this  my  mean  estate, 
as  if  my  father  and  uncle  had  been  lord  treasurer,  or  my  lord  mayor.  He  feeds  of 
many  dishes,  J  of  one :  ""qid  Christum  curat,  non  mullum  curat  guam  de  precious 
cibisstercusconficiatyV/lmtcaTe  I  of  what  stuff  my  excrements  be  made  ?  ""He  that 
lives  according  to  nature  camiot  be  poor,  and  he  fliat  exceeds  can  never  have  enough," 
totus  Mon  sufficit  orhis,  the  whole  world  cannot  give  him  content.  "  A  small  tiling 
that  the  righteous  hath,  is  better  than  the  riches  of  the  ungodly,"  Psal.  xxxvii,  1 9 ; 
"  and  better  is  a  poor  morsel  with  quietness,  than  abundance  with  strife,"  Prov.  xvii,  7. 
Be  content  then,  enjoy  thyself,  and  as  ""Chrysostom  adviseth,  "be  not  angry  for 
what  thou  hast  not,  but  give  God  hearty  thanks  for  what  thou  hast  received." 


But  whatwantest  thou,  to  expostulate  the  matter?  or  what  hast  thou  not  better  than 
a  rich  man?  ^"health,  competent  wealth,  children,  security,  sleep,  friend?,  liberty, 
diet,  apparel)  and  what  not,"  or  at  least  mayest  have  (the  means  being  so  obvious, 
easy,  and  well  known)  for  as  ho  inculcated  to  himself, 


Lia  nunquBDi.  &c." 

I  say  again  thou  hast,  or  at  least  mayest  have  it,  if  thou  wiJt  thyself,  and  that  which 
1  am  sure  he  wants,  a  merry  heart.  "  Passing  by  a  village  in  the  territory  of  Milan," 
aaith  ''St.  Austin,  "  I  saw  a  poor  beggar  that  had  got  belike  his  bellyful  of  meat, 
jesting  and  merry;  I  sighed,  and  said  to  some  of  my  friends  that  were  then  with 
me,  what  a  deal  of  trouble,  madness,  pain  and  grief  do  we  sustain  and  exaggerate 
unto  ourselves,  to  get  that  secure  happiness  which  this  poor  beggar  hath  prevented 
us  of,  and  which  we  peradveuture  shall  never  have  ?  For  that  which  he  hath  now 
attained  with  the  begging  of  some  small  pieces  of  silver,  a  temporal  happiness,  and 
present  heart's  ease,  I  cannot  compass  wifli  all  my  careful  windings,  and  running  in 
and  out,  *And  surely  the  beggar  was  very  merry,  but  I  was  heavy;  he  was  secure, 
but  I  timorous.  And  if  any  man  should  ask  me  now,  whether  1  had  rather  be  merry, 
or  still  so  solicitous  and  sad,  I  should  say,  merrj-.  If  he  should  ask  me  again, 
whether  1  had  ratlier  be  as  I  am,  or  as  this  beggar  was,  I  should  sure  choose  to  be 
as  I  am,  tortured  still  with  cares  and  fears ;  but  out  of  peevishness,  and  not  out  of 
tnilii."     That  which  St.  Austin  said  of  himself  here  in  this  place,  1  may  truly  say 


eeek  not.  in  euiCe,  to  lead  it  lavistaly,"         m  Quid  non 

alBcntof.             ""Let  whosoever  coveib  it.  occupy 

iha  hlBhest  pinnacle  of  ftmB.  awaet  tranquillity  ahall 

cibnm,  soHinani,  Ubertalam,*!.  Card.          HMarlial. 

aaliafrme."          '=  Puteanua  eii.  B9.            raiHumllLs. 

1. 10.  eijg.  47.  read  ii  out  thyself  in  Uie  author,    w  Con- 
Ibea.  lib.S.  Transiana  per  Tieam  quendam  Mediolanen- 

niigin."          "Hao  erit  in  lotia,  modua  agri  non  iU 

parvlla.  Hotlus  ubi  et  lecto  Tieinua  Jugi»  squm  fons.  et 

l«utU8  aiun  mm  amicia  qui  maouni  erant.  &c.        «Et 

■^  aeuaca  D»nai1-  ad  AlbiDiiDi  c  11.  qal  contlnet  ae  intra 

eerte  illo  liBta&Btur,  eeo  anxins;  seeurua  Hie,  ejo  ttepi- 

his  quffi  BCKpiMi  gratiaa  age.  noli  iadlgnare  prD^ia 
fluffl  nou  Bceepiatt.'       »  N.t.  Cbytrens  delietlaSirop. 

inlertogarel  an  ego  taita  essem,  an  qualis  nunc  anm, 

Gustonii  in  ledilnil  Hnbiania  In  cwnaculo  e  i^ione 

nDiiveritale., 

nienm.   ■•  tf  your  taSLe  aflbrd  frugal  Kire  wltli  peace, 
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to  thee,  lliou  discontented  wretch,  thou  eoveto  s  gga  d  1  u  1  u  1  ll  ou  amhitiod 
and  swelhiig  toad,  'tis  not  wajit  but  peeviahne  a  wl  i  t}  u  e  of  thy  woes 
settle  thine  afTection,  thou  ha£t  enough. 

Make  an  end  of  scraping,  purchasing  this  manor,  this  IJeld,  that  house,  for  tliis  an 
that  child ;  thou  hast  enough  for  thyself  and  them : 

'Tis  at  hand,  at  home  already,  which  thou  so  earnestly  seekest.    But 


0  that  I  had  but  that  one  nook  of  ground,  that  field  there,  that  pasture,  O  si  venam 

argenlifors  quis  miki  monstrel .    O  that  I  could  but  find  a  pot  of  money  now, 

to  purchase,  &c.,  to  huild  me  a  new  house,  to  marry  my  daughter,  place  my  son, 
&c.  '^ "  O  if  I  might  but  live  a  while  longer  to  see  ail  thin^  settled,  some  two  or 
three  years,  I  would  pay  ray  debts,"  make  all  my  reckonings  even ;  but  they  are 
come  and  past,  and  thou  hast  more  business  than  before.  "  O  madness,  to  think  to 
settle  that  in  tliine  old  age  when  thou  hast  more,  which  in  Ihy  youth  thou  canst  not 
low  compose  having  but  a  little."  ''Pyrrhus  would  first  conquer  Africa,  and  then 
\sia,  et  turn  sucmiter  agere,  and  then  live  merrily  and  take  his  ease :  but  when  Cyneas 
!he  orator  told  him  he  might  do  that  already,  id  jam  posse  Jieri,  rested  satisfied,  con- 
demning his  own  folly.  Sipurva  licet  componere  magnis,  thou  mayest  do  the  like, 
and  therefore  be  composed  in  thy  fortime.  Thou  hast  enough :  he  that  is  wet  in  a 
bath,  can  be  no  more  wet  if  he  be  flung  into  Tiber,  or  into  the  ocean  itself:  and  if 
thou  hadst  all  the  world,  or  a  solid  mass  of  gold  as  big  as  the  world,  thou  canst  not 
haTe  move  than  enough ;  enjoy  thyself  at  length,  and  that  which  thou  hast ;  the 
mind  is  all;  be  content,  thou  art  not  poor,  but  rich,  and  so  much  the  richer  as 
^  Censorinus  well  writ  to  Cerelliua,  quanta  pauciora  optas,  non  quo  plura  possides, 
in  wishing  less,  not  having  more.  I  say  then,  JVbn  adjice  opes,  aed  minue  cupidUales 
('tis  °' Epicurus'  advice),  add  no  more  wealth,  but  diminish  thy  desires;  and  as 
^Chryaostom  well  seconds  him.  Si  vis  ditari,  contemne  divitias;  that's  true  plenty, 
not  to  have,  but  not  to  want  riches,  non  habere,  sed  turn  hidigere,  vera  abundantia: 
'tis  more  giory  to  contemn,  than  to  possess ;  et  mhil  agere,  est  deorum,  "  and  to  want 
nolliing  is  divine."  How  many  deaf,  dumb,  halt,  lame,  blind,  miserable  persons 
could  1  reckon  up  that  are  poor,  and  withal  distressed,,  in  imprisonment,  banishment, 
galley  slaves,  condemned  to  the  mines,  quarries,  to  gyves,  in  dungeons,  perpetual 
thraldom,  than  all  which  thou  art  richer,  ihou  art  more  happy,  to  whom  thou  art 
able  to  give  an  alms,  a  lord,  in  respect,  a  petty  prince :  **  be  contented  then  I  say, 

1  opine  and  mutter  no  more,  "  for  thou  art  not  poor  indeed  but  in  opinion." 

Yea,  but  this  is  very  good  cotmsel,  and  rig'htly  applied  to  such  as  have  it,  and  will 
not  use  it,  that  have  a  competency,  that  are  able  to  work  and  get  their  living  by  the 
sweat  of  their  brows,  by  their  trade,  that  have  something  yet;  he  that  hath  birds, 
may  catch  birds;  but  what  shall  we  do  that  are  slaves  by  nature,  impotent,  and 
unable  to  help  ourselves,  mere  beggars,  that  languish  and  pine  away,  that  have  no 
means  at  all,  no  hope  of  means,  no  trust  of  delivery,  or  of  better  success  f  as  those 
old  Britons  complained  to  their  lords  and  masters  the  Eomans  oppressed  by  the 
Picts,  mare  ad  iarharos,  ia^hari  ad  mare,  the  barbarians  drove  them  to  the  sea,  the 
sea  drove  them  back  to  the  barbarians  :  our  present  misery  compels  us  to  cry  out 
and  howl,  to  make  our  moan  to  rich  men :  they  turn  us  back  with  a  scornful  answer 
to  our  misfortune  again,  and  will  take  no  pity  of  ua ;  they  commonly  overlook  their 
poor  friends  in  adversity ;  if  they  chance  to  meet  tliem,  they  voluafarily  forget  and 
will  take  no  notice  of  them;  they  will  not,  they  cannot  help  us.     Instead  of  com- 


HoV.         siHr)[.ep,lib,I.        BOBinuBcmorerer,    In  juTe 

nX3   in  B=necu  impMilutum?    Odemenliam 

ll,  quanla  st  qualia  nillii  imperl^Dla  inaasreat: 

cuVaacI  nejolifl  tuo  Ju-lldo  ids  inftlii,  Quid 

n.i«mquumi«i.raaupererintT    Csndan  116.8. 

Osp.  40. 

derer.var.        s"Plu(HrcIi.       »Lib,denaUili. 

annt.etaflhuorartantiriiirniiuuniiriusjauidigitur 
B3.  0  insane,  flnem  qnem  lebuB  tuiB  non  inveneras 

46                                                  2 

s-C, 

"  Apud  Stoboum  nr.  IT.        <"  Hom,  IS.  in  g. 

pouperiaM.  sed  in  paupere  (Benec.)  non  re,  sed 

r- 

eubores. 
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fort  they  Ihreaten  us,  miacal,  scoff  at  us,  to  aggravate  our  misery,  give  us  bad  lan- 
guage, or  if  they  do  give  good  words,  what's  that  to  relieve  us  ?  According  to  that 
of  Thales,  Facile  est  alios  moTiere;  who  cannot  give  good  counsel  ?  'tis  cheap,  it 
coste  fliem  nothing.  It  is  an  easy  matter  when  one's  belly  is  full  to  declaim  against 
feslicg.  Qui  saiur  est  plsTto  laudai  jejuma  venire;  "  Doth  the  wild  ass  bray  when 
he  hath  graas,  or  loweth  the  ox  when  he  hath  fodder  ?"  Job  vi.  5,  ^JVeqwe  enim, 
populo  Romano  quidquam  potest  esse  Icetiiis,  no  man  Jiving  so  jocund,  so  merry  as 
the  people  of  Rome  when  they  had  plenty ;  but  when  diey  came  to  want,  to  be 
hunger-starved,  "neither  shame,  nor  laws,  nor  arms,  nor  magistrates  could  keep 
them  in  obedience."  Seneca  pleadeth  hard  for  poverty,  and  so  did  those  lazy  phi- 
losophers; but  in  the  meantime  ^  he  was  rich,  they  had  wherewithal  to  maintain 
themselves;  but  doth  any  poor  man  extol  it?  There  "are  those  (saith  "* Bernard) 
that  approve  of  a  mean  estate,  but  on'  that  condition  they  never  want  themselves : 
and  some  again  are  meek  so  long  as  they  may  say  or  do  what  they  list ;  but  if  ^oc- 
casion be  offered,  how  far  are  they  from  aU  patience  ?"  I  would  to  God  (as  he  said) 
""Woman  should  commend  poverty,  but  he  tliat  is  poor,"  or  he  that  so  much 
admires  it,  would  relieve,  he\p,  or  ease  others. 

«"  Nunc  si  nosouriis,  BtqueesdlvinuG  Apollo,  I         "Nowif  thnulienr'st  us,  End  art  Dgoodman. 

Die  mlhi.  qui  Dmnmos  non  liabel,  un^  pelol ;"       |  Tell  bim  au  warns,  lageiBifanE,  if  you  ma." 

But  no  man  hears  us,  we  are  most  miserably  dejected,  the  scum  of  the  world,  '"Vise 
kabei  in  nobis  jam  novaplaga  locum.  We  can  get  no  relief,  no  comfort,  no  succour, 
""Ei  tnkil  invem  qttod  mild  ferret  opem.  We  have  tried  all  means,  yet  find  no  re- 
medy :  no  man  living  can  express  file  anguish  and  bitterness  of  our  souls,  but  we 
that  endure  it;  we  are  distressed,  forsaken,  in  torture  of  body  and  mind,  in  another 
hell :  and  what  shall  we  do  ?  When  '  Crassus  the  Roman  consul  warred  against  the 
Parthians,  after  an  unlucky  battle  fought,  he  fled  away  in  the  night,  and  left  four 
thousand  men,  sore,  sick,  and  wounded  in  his  leats,  to  the  fury  of  the  enemy,  which, 
when  tlie  poor  men  perceived,  clamorilms  et  ulwlatibus  omnia  compUruni,  they  made 
lamentable  moan,  and  roared  downright,  as  loud  as  Homer's  Mars  when  lie  was  hurt, 
which  the  noise  of  10,000  men  could  not  drown,  and  all  for  fear  of  present  death. 
But  our  estate  is  far  more  tragical  and  miserable,  much  more  to  be  deplored,  and  for 
greater  cause  have  we  to  lament ;  the  devil  and  the  world  persecute  us,  all  good  for- 
tune hath  forsaken  us,  we  are  left  to  the  rage  of  beggary,  cold,  hunger,  thirst.  Hasti- 
ness, sickness,  jrlcsomeness,  to  continue  all  torment,  labour  and  pain,  to  derision  and 
contempt,  bitter  enemies  all,  and  for  worse  than  any  death ;  death  alone  we  desire, 
death  we  seek,  yet  cannot  have  it,  and  what  shall  we  do  ?  Quod  male  fers,  assuesce; 

feres  hene accustom  thyself  to  it,  and  it  will  be  tolei'able  at  last.     Tea,  but  1 

may  not,  I  cannot.  In  me  consumpsit  vires  fortuna  nocendo,  1  am  in  the  extremity  of 
human  adversity ;  and  as  a  shadow  leaves  the  body  when  the  sun  is  gone,  I  am  now 
left  and  lost,  and  quite  forsaken  of  the  world.  Qui  jacet  in  terra,  mm  hahel  xmde 
cadat;  comfort  thyself  with  this  yet,  thou  art  at  tlie  worst,  and  before  it  be  long  it  will 
either  overcome  tiiee  or  thou  it.  If  it  be  violent,  it  cannot  endure,  aut  solveiur,  owt 
solvet:  let  the  devil  himself  and  all  Ihe  plagues  of  Egypt  come  upon  thee  at  once, 
JW  tu  cede  mails,  sed  conira  audentior  ifo,  be  of  good  courage ;  misery  is  virtue's 
whetstone. 

=-— -"Herpens,  this,  ar.tor,  areoiE. 

ds  Cato  told  his  soldiers  marching  in  the  deserts  of  Lybia,  "  Thiret,  heat,  sands,  ser- 
pents, were  pleasant  to  a  valiant  man ;"  honourable  enterprises  are  accompanied  with 
dangers  and  damages,  as  experience  evinceth :  they  will  make  the  rest  of  thy  life 
relish  the  better.  But  put  case  they  continue;  thou  art  not  so  poor  as  thou  wast 
born,  and  as  some  hold,  much  better  to  be  pitied  than  envied.  But  be  it  so  thou 
hast  lost  all,  poor  thou  art,  dejected,  in  pain  of  body,  grief  of  mind,  thine  e 
insult  over  thee,  thou  art  as  bad  as  Job ;  yet  tell  me  (saith  Chrysoston  '  " 
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or  llie  devil  the  gi'eater  conqueror  f  surely  Job ;  the  '  dovil  iiad  his  g  oods,  he  sat  on 
the  mucli-hill  and  kept  his  g'ood  name;  he  lost  his  children,  health,  friends,  but  he 
kept  his  innocency ;  he  lost  his  money,  but  he  kept  his  confidence  in  God,  which 
was  better  than  any  treasure."  Do  thou  then  as  Job  did,  triumph  as  Job  did,  ''and 
be  not  molested  as  every  fool  is.  Sed  qua  raiione  potero?  How  shall  this  be  done? 
Chrysostom  answers,  facile  si  ccelum  cogitaeeris,  with  great  facility,  if  thou  shalt 
but  meditate  on  heaven,  'Hannah  wept  sore,  and  troubled  in  mind,  could  not  eat; 
"but  why  weepest  thou,"  said  Elkacah  her  husband,  "and  why  eatest  thou  not? 
why  is  thine  heart  troubled  ?  am  not  1  better  to  thee  than  ten  sons  ?"  and  she  was 
quiet.  Thou  art  here  *  vexed  in  this  world;  but  say  to  thyself,  "Why  art  thou 
troubled,  O  my  soul  r"  Is  not  God  better  to  thee  tlian  all  temporalities,  and  mo- 
mentary pleasures  of  tlie  world  ?  be  then  pacified.  And  though  thou  beest  now 
peradventure  in  extreme  want, 'it  maybe  'tis  forthy  further  good,  totiy  thy  patience, 
as  it  did  Job's,  and  exercise  thee  in  this  life  :  trust  in  God,  and  rely  upon  him,  and 
thou  shall  be  'crowned  in  the  end.  What's  this  life  to  eternity?  The  world  hath 
forsaken  thee,  thy  friends  and  fortunes  all  are  gone  ;  yet  know  this,  that  the  very 
hairs  of  thine  head  ai'e  numbered,  that  God  is  a  spectator  of  all  thy  miseries,  he 
sees  thy  wrongs,  woes,  and  wants.  °"  'TIS  his  gotfd-will  and  pleasure  it  should  be 
so,  and  he  knows  better  what  is  for  thy  good  than  thou  thyself.  His  providence  is 
over  all,  at  all  times ;  he  hath  set  a  guard  of  angels  over  ns,  and  keeps  us  as  the 
apple  of  his  eye,"  Fs.  xvii.  8.  Some  he  doth  exalt,  prefer,  bless  with  worldly  riches, 
honours,  ofiices,  and  preferments,  as  so  many  glistering  slai's  he  makes  to  shine 
above  the  rest :  some  he  doth  miraculously  protect  from  thieves,  incursions,  sword, 
fire,  and  all  violent  mischances,  and  as  the  "poet  feigns  of  that  Lycian  Pandarus, 
Lycaon's  son,  when  he  shot  at  Menelaus  the  Grecian  with  a  strong  arm,  and  deadly 
arrow,  Pallas,  as  a  good  mother  keeps  flies  from  her  child's  face  asleep,  tumed  by 
the  shaft,  and  made  it  hit  on  the  buckle  of  his  girdle ;  so  some  he  solicitously  de- 
fends, otliers  he  exposeth  to  danger,  poverty,  sickness,  want,  misery,  he  chastiseth 
and  corrects,  as  to  him  seems  best,  in  his  deep,  unsearchable  and  secret  judgment, 
and  all  for  our  good.  "  The  tyrant  took  the  city  (saith  "  Chrysostom),  God  did  not 
hinder  it;  led  lliem  away  captives,  so  God  would  have  it;  he  bound  fiiem,  God 
yielded  to  it:  flung  them  into  the  furnace,  God  permitted  it;  heat  the  oven  hotter, 
t  was  granted :  and  when  the  tyrant  had  done  his  worst,  God  showed  his  power, 
and  ti  e  children's  patience ;  he  freed  them  :"  so  can  he  thee,  and  can  "  help  in  an 
sta  t,  vhen  it  seems  to  him  good.  '^"Rejoice  not  against  me,  0  my  enemy ;  for 
tl  o  hi  fall,  I  shall  rise  :  when  I  ait  in  darkness,  the  Lord  shall  lighten  me."  Ke- 
n  e  her  al!  those  martyrs  what  they  have  endured,  the  utmost  that  human  rage  and 
fmj  c  uJd  invent,  with  what  "patience  they  have  borne,  with  what  willingness  em- 
braced i  " Though  he  kill  me,"  saith  Job,  "  I  will  trust  in  him."  Justus  '^inex- 
pugnabilis,  as  Chrysostom  holds,  a  just  man  is  impregnable,  and  not  io  be  overcome. 
The  gout  may  hurt  his  hands,  lameness  his  feet,  convulsions  may  torture  his  joints, 
but  not  rectam  meniem,  his  soul  is  free. 


"  Take  away  his  money,  his  treasure 
1  inhabitant  of  that  heavenly  Jerusalem  :  cast  him  into  bands,  his 


heaven :  banish  him  his  country,  he  is 


bull,  Dmni  tbtadum  predosiotem.  <  H.'bc  vLd^nles 

Gpont«  philosophemini.  neo  inEipientum  aflfactlbas  agi- 

coubt  it  an  exceeding  Joy.  when  you  ta\i  into  Sivna 

diligit  castienl.  Deus  oplimum  qnenquF  ant  mnlB  vote. 
ludiDS  But  luciu  UBctt.  Seneca.       •  Oaam  BOidet  mlbi 


non  impedivit;  i 


ra  pognal  qulcmnjuslopugnal. 
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free ;  kill  his  bojy,  it  shall  rise  again ;  he  fights  with  a  shadow  that  contends  with 
an  upright  man  :"  he  will  nol  be  moved. 

Though  heaven  itself  should  fall  on  his  head,  he  will  not  he  offended.  He  is  im- 
penetrable, as  an  anvil  hard,  as  constant  as  Job. 

Be  thou  such  a  one ;  let  thy  misery  be  wliat  it  will,  what  it  can,  with  patience  tn- 
dure  it ;  thou  mayest  be  restored  as  he  was.  T&rris  proscriptns^  ad  cielum  propera; 
ah  hominibus  desertus,  ad  deumfuge.  "  The  poor  shall  not  always  be  forgotten,  the 
patient  abiding  of  the  meek  shall  not  perish  for  ever,"  Psal.  x.  xviii.  ver.  9.  "  The 
Lord  will  be  a  refuge  of  the  oppressed,  and  a  defence  in  the  time  of  trouble." 

'<  Servna  Epiclelus,  multiloli  corporia,  [nis  I  "  T,ani«  nas  Epictc.tus,  an^  poor  Irus, 

Pauper:  al  h!ec  iiiiercbarus  erar  aupetis."         |  't^el  lo  Ihem  bolh  God  was  propitious." 

Lodovicus  VertomannuB,  that  femous  traveller,  endured  much  misery,  yet  surely, 
saith  ScalJger,  he  was  vir  deo  chorus,  in  that  he  did  escape  so  many  dangers,  "  God 
especially  protected  him,  he  was  dear  unto  him :"  Modo  in  egestale,  iribulatione, 
convalle  deploraiionis,  ^c.  "  Thou  art  now  in  the  vale  of  misery,  in  poverty,  in 
agony,  "in  temptation;  rest,  eternity,  happiness,  immortality,  shall  be  thy  reward," 
as  Oiiysostom  pleads,  "  if  thou  trust  in  God,  and  keep  thine  innocency."  JVhn  si 
male  mmc,  el  olim  sU  erit  semper;  a  good  hour  may  come  upon  a  sudden ;  ^  expect 
a  little. 

Yea,  but  this  expectation  is  it  which  tortures  me  in  the  mean  time;  "ftthtra 
eaipectans  prcesentibiis  angor,  whilst  the  grass  grows  the  horse  starves  :  '^  despair  not, 
but  hope  well, 

Dum  spiraa  siiem"-^^ — 

Cheer  up,  I  say,  be  not  dismayed ;  Spes  alit  agricolas:  "  he  that  sows  in  fears,  shall 
leap  in  joy,"  Psal.  cxxvL,  7. 

Hope  refresheth,  as  much  as  misery  depresseth ;  hard  beginnings  have  many  times 
prosperous  events,  and  that  may  happen  at  last  which  never  was  yet.  "  A  desire 
accomplished  delights  the  soul,"  Prov.  xiii.  19. 

a  lowering  morning  may  turn  to  a  fair  afternoon,  ''■^Nuhe  sotet  pulsA  candidus  ire 
dies.  "  The  hope  that  is  deferred,  is  the  fainting  of  the  heart,  but  when  the  desire 
Cometh,  it  is  a  tree  of  life,"  Prov.  xiii.  13,  ^ suavissitmim  est  voti  compos  fieri. 
Many  men  are  both  wretched  and  miserable  at  first,  but  afterwards  most  happy : 
and  oftentimes  it  so  falls  out,  as  '"Machiavel  relates  of  Cosmo  de  Medici,  that 
fortunate  and  renowned  citizen  of  Europe,  "  that  all  his  youth  was  full  of  per- 
plexity, danger,  and  misery,  till  forty  yeats  were  past,  and  then  upon  a  sudden 
the  sun  of  his  honour  broke  out  as  through  a  cloud."  Hunuiades  was  fetched 
out  of  prison,  and  Henry  the  Third  of  Portugal  out  of  a  poor  monastery,  to  be 
crowned  kings. 

beyond  all  hope  and  expectation  many  things  fall  out,  and  who  knows  what  may 
happen  ?  JVondum  omnium,  dierum  Soles  occiderunt^  as  Philippns  said,  all  the  suns 
are  not  yet  set,  a  day  may  come  to  make  amends  for  all.  "  Though  my  father  and 
mother  forsalte  me,yet  the  Lord  will  gather  me  up,"  Psal.  xxvii,  10.  "Wait  patiently 
on  the  Lord,  and  hope  in  him,"  Psal.  xxxvii.  7.  "Be  strong,  hope  and  trust  in 
the  Lord,  and  he  will  comfort  thee,  and  give  thee  thine  heart's  desire,"  Psal. 
xxvii.  14. 

"E^ieratfl  et  voamoc  relius  Aorvate  seciindis."  |  "Hope,  and  reserve  yourself  for  prosperity." 
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Fret  not  thyself  because  thou  art  poor,  contemned,  or  not  so  well  for  the  present  as 
thou  wouldcst  be,  not  respected  as  thou  oughtcst  to  be,  by  birth,  place,  worth;  or 
that  which  js  a  double  corrosive,  tboa  hast  been  happy,  honourable,  aad  rich,  art 
now  distressed  and  poor,  a  scorn  of  men,  a  burden  to  the  world,  irksome  to  thyself 
and  others,  thou  hast  lost  all :  Miserum  est  fuisse  felicem,  and  as  Boethius  calls  it, 
InfelicisHmum  genus  inf(^tunn;  this  made  Timon  half  mad  with  melancholy,  to 
think  of  his  former  fortunes  and  present  misfortunes  r  this  alone  makes  many  mise- 
rable wretches  discoulent.  I  confess  it  is  a  great  misery  to  have  been  happy,  the 
quintessence  of  infelicity,  to  have  been  honourable  and  rich,  but  yet  easily  to  be 
endured :  "  security  succeeds,  and  to  a  judicious  man  a  far  better  estate.  The  loss 
of  thy  goods  and  money  is  no  loss;  ''"thou  hast  lost  them,  they  would  otherwise 
have  lost  ihee."  If  thy  money  be  gone,  ™"  thou  art  so  much  the  lighter,"  and  as 
Saint  Hierome  persuades  Rusticus  the  monk,  to  forsake  all  and  follow  Christ :  "  Gold 
and  silver  are  too  heavy  metals  for  him  to  carry  thai  seeks  heaven." 

eemraVeMapW^''ai™T ef  innlile,  |  M™Ti!li?ffielcmm1ii'bene  pcenilel." 

Zeno  the  philosopher  lost  all  his  goods  by  shipwreck,  **  he  might  like  of  it,  fortune 
had  done  him  a  good  turn ;  Opes  d  me,  aninmm  auferre  non  potest:  she  can  take 
away  my  means,  but  not  my  mind.  He  set  her  at  defiance  ever  after,  for  she  could 
not  rob  liim  that  had  nought  to  lose :  for  he  was  able  to  contemn  more  than  they 
could  possess  or  desire.  Alexander  sent  a  hundred  talents  of  gold  to  Phocion  of 
Athens  for  a  present,  because  he  heard  he  was  a  good  man  ;  but  Phocion  returned 
his  talents  back  again  with  a  permiite  nte  in  posterum  virum  bonum  esse  to  be  a  good 
man  still ;  let  me  be  as  1  am  t  Abn  Tai  aurum  posco,  nee  mi  precium'^ — —That  The- 
ban  Crates  flung  of  his  own  accord  his  money  into  the  sea,  abUe  nummi,  ego  vos 
■mergam,  ne  mergar,  a  vohis,  I  had  rather  drown  you,  than  you  should  drown  me. 
Can  stoics  and  epicures  thus  contemn  wealth,  and  shall  not  we  that  are  Christians  ? 
It  was  mascula  vox  et  praclara,  a  generous  speech  of  Colta  in  "  Sallust,  "  Many 
miseries  have  happened  unto  me  at  home,  and  in  the  wars  abroad,  of  which  by  the 
help  of  God  some  I  have  endured,  some  I  have  repelled,  and  by  mine  own  valour 
overcome  :  courage  was  never  wanting  to  my  designs,  nor  industry  to  my  intents ; 
prosperity  or  adversity  could  never  alter  my  disposition.  "A  wise  man's  mind,"  as 
Seneca  holds,  ^  "  is  like  the  state  of  the  world  above  tlie  moon,  ever  serene."  Come 
then  what  can  come,  befall  what  may  befell,  {■factum  invictumque  ^^  animvm  oppo- 
nas:  Rehus  angustis  ammosus  aique  fortis  appare.  {Hor.Od.\l.lih.%.)  Hope  and 
patience  are  two  sovereign  remedies  for  all,  the  surest  reposals,  the  softest  cushions 
to  lean  on  in  adversity ; 

"  "  SuicqnW  Utr^^rB^M^nefaa!""  I  "  Whal  eaii'l  be  cnred  must  bs  endured." 

If  it  cannot  be  helped,  or  amended,  °^make  the  best  of  it;  "^neeesdtc^  qui  ee  accom- 
taodat,  sapit,  he  is  wise  that  suits  himself  to  the  time.  As  at  a  game  at  tables,  so  do 
by  all  such  inevitable  accidents. 


If  thou  canst  not  fling  what  thou  wouldal,  play  thy  cast  as  well  as  thou  canst 
Everything,  sailh  "  Epiclelus,  hath  two  handles,  the  one  to  be  held  by,  the  other  not  r 
'tis  in  our  choice  to  lake  and  leave  whether  we  will  {Jdl  which  Simplicius's  Com- 
mentator hath  illustrated  by  many  examples),  and  'tis  in  our  power,  as  they  say,  to 
make  or  mar  ourselves.  Conform  thyself  then  to  thy  present  fortune,  and  cut  thy 
coat  according  to  ihy  cloth,  '^  Ut  quimits  (^quod  aiwtt)  quando  quod  volwnus  non  licet, 


™  Jubet  me  pQsthac  fbnuna  expeditiuB  FbJ- 
1  be  ae(  upon  me."  » In  trag.  aoirites. 
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"  Be  contented  with  thy  loss,  state,  i 
satisfied  with  thy  present  condition  ii 

And  as  he  that  is  ''inyited  to  a  feast  eats  what  is  set  before  him,  and  looks  for  no 
other,  enjoy  that  thou  hast,  and  ask  no  more  of  God  than  what  he  thinks  fit  to 
bestow  upon  Ihee.  JVon  cuivis  coniingit  adire  Corimhum,  we  may  not  be  all  gen- 
tlemen, all  Catoa,  or  Ltelii,  as  Tully  lelleth  us,  all  honourable,  illustrioas,  and  serene, 
all  rich ;  but  because  mortal  men  want  many  things,  "  "  therefore,"  saith  Theodoret, 
"  hath  God  diversely  distributed  his  gifts,  wealth  to  one,  skill  to  another,  that  rich 
men  might  encoumge  and  set  poor  men  at  work,  poor  men  might  learn  several  trades 
to  the  common  good."  As  a  piece  of  arras  is  composed  of  several  parcels,  some 
wrought  of  silk,  some  of  gold,  silver,  crewel  of  diverse  colouis,  all  to  serve  for  the 
exornation  of  the  whole  :  music  is  made  of  diverse  discords  and  keys,  a  total  sum 
of  many  small  numbers,  so  is  a  commonwealth  of  several  unequal  trades  and  call- 
ings. "If  all  should  be  Crcesi  and  Darii,  all  idle,  all  in  fortunes  equal,  who  should 
till  the  land  ?  Aa  '*  Menenius  Agrippa  well  satisfied  the  tumultuous  rout  of  Rome, 
in  his  elegant  apologue  of  the  belly  and  the  rest  of  the  roemhers.  Who  should  build 
houses,  make  our  several  stuffi  for  raiments  ?  We  should  all  be  starved  for  com- 
pany, as  Poverty  declared  at  large  in  Aristophanes'  Plutus,  and  sue  at  last  to  be  as 
we  were  at  first.  And  therefore  God  hath  appointed  this  inequality  of  states,  orders, 
and  degrees,  a  subordination,  as  in  all  other  tilings.  The  earth  yields  noui-ishment 
to  vegetables,  sensible  creatures  feed  on  vegetables,  both  are  substitutes  to  reasonable 
souls,  and  men  are  subject  amongst  themselves,  and  all  to  higher  powers,  so  God 
would  have  il.  All  things  then  being  rightly  examined  and  duly  considered  as  they 
ought,  there  is  no  such  cause  of  so  general  discontent,  'tis  not  in  the  matter  itself, 
but  in  our  miad,  as  we  moderate  our  passions  and  esteem  of  things.  JVthil  aliud 
necessarvwm  ut  sis  miser  fsaitli  "  Cardan)  quam  ut  te  mxseTum  credas,  let  thy  fortune 
be  -what  it  vstII,  'tis  thy  mind  alone  that  makes  thee  poor  or  rich,  miserable  or  happy. 
Fidi  ego  (saith  divine  Seneca)  in  villa  hilari  et  amana  mmstos,  et  media  solitudtne 
occvpatos;  non  locus,  sed  animus  facit  ad  tranquilliiaiem.  I  have  seen  men  misera- 
bjy  dejected  in  a  pleasant  village,  and  some  again  well  occupied  and  at  good  ease  in 
a  solitary  desert.  'Tis  the  mind  not  the  place  causeth  tranquillity,  and  that  gives 
true  content.  I  will  yet  add  a  word  or  two  for  a  corollary.  Many  rich  men,  1  dare 
boldly  say  it,  that  lie  on  down  beds,  with  delicacies  pampered  every  day,  in  their 
well-fumished  houses,  live  at  less  heart's  ease,  with  more  anguish,  more  bodily  pain, 
and  through  their  intempei'ance,  more  bitter  hours,  than  many  a  prisoner  or  galley- 
slave;  ^Miscenas  in  pluma  csque  vigiJat  ac  Regulm  in  dolio:  those  poor  starved 
Hollanders,  whom  "Bartison  their  captain  left  in  Nova  Zembla,  anno  1596,  or  those 
'"eight  miserable  Englishmen  that  were  lately  left  behind,  to  winter  in  a  stove  in 
Greenland,  in  77  deg.  of  lat,  1630,  so  pitifully  forsaken,  and  forced  to  shift  for 
themselves  in  a  vast,  dark,  and  desert  place,  to  strive  and  struggle  with  hunger,  cold, 
desperation,  and  death  itself.  'Tis  a  patient  and  quiet  mind  (I  .say  it  again  and  again) 
gives  true  peace  and  content.  So  for  all  other  things,  they  are,  as  old  "  Chremes 
told  us,  as  we  use  them. 

Bie^  petinSe  eant  ac  illius  aniraus  qui  fa  iH^ldct'; 

"  Parents,  friends,  fortunes,  country,  birth,  alliance,  Stc^  ebb  and  flow  with  our  con- 
ceit; please  or  displease,  as  we  accept  and  construe  them,  or  apply  them  to  our- 
selves." Faher  quisque  forVimm  suis,  and  in  some  sort  I  may  truly  say,  prosperity 
and  adversity  are  in  our  own  hands.  Jyamo  Iceditwnisi  a  seipso,  and  which  Seneca 
confirms  out  of  his  judgment  and  experience.  ^'"Everyman's  mind  is  stronger  than 
fortune,  and  leads  him  to  what  side  he  will ;  a  cause  to  himself  each  one  is  of  his 


Id  niuEt^  rggitds 


Vide  Ed,  Felliatn's  book  edil.  1030.         '  u  He 
n.  Act.  1.  So.  ft.  »  Epist.  9B,    Omni  Ibrtu 
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good  or  bad  life."  But  will  we,  or  nill  we,  make  the  worat  of  it,  and  suppose  a 
man  in  the  greatest  extremity,  'tis  a  fortune  which  some  indefinitely  prefer  before 
prosperity;  of  two  extremes  it  ia  the  be?t.  Linsuriant  animi  rehis  pferumque  secun- 
dis,  men  in  "prosperity  foi^et  God  and  themselves,  they  are  besotted  with  their 
wealtli,  as  birds  with  henbane :  "  miserable  if  fortune  forsake  them,  but  more  mise- 
rable if  she  tarry  and  overwhelm  them  :  for  when  they  come  to  be  in  great  place, 
rich,  they  that  were  most  temperate,  sober,  and  discreet  in  their  private  fortunes,  as 
Nero,  Otho,  Vitellius,  Heliogabalus  (opiimi  imperalores  nisi  imperassent')  degeaerate 
on  a  sudden  into  brute  beasts,  so  prodigious  in  lust,  such  tyrannical  oppressors,  &c., 
they  cannot  moderate  themselves,  they  become  monsters,  odious,  harpies,  what  not  f 
Own  tr'mmpJtos,  opes,  lionores  adepti  sunt,  ad  voluptatem  et  otium  deinceps  se  eonver- 
iunt:  'twas  ^  C^to's  note,  "  they  cannot  contain."     For  that  cause  belike 


On  the  other  aide,  in  adversity  many  mutter  and  repine,  despair,  &(;.,  both  bad,  I 
confess, 

"As  a  shoe  too  big  or  too  little,  one  pincheth,  the  otlier  sets  the  foot  awry,"  sed  e 
mails  mimmtan.  If  adversity  hath  killed  his  thousand,  prosperity  liath  killed  his 
ten  thousand  :  therefore  adversity  is  to  be  preferred ;  "htec  fneiw  indiget,illa  solatio: 
ilia  fallit^hxc  instruit:  the  one  deceives,  the  other  instructs;  the  one  miserably 
happy,  the  otlier  happily  miserable;  and  therefore  many  philosophers  have  volunta- 
rily sought  adversity,  and  so  much  commend  it  in  their  precepts.  Demetrius,  in 
Seneca,  esteemed  it  a  great  infelicity,  that  in  his  lifetime  he  had  uo  misfortune,  mise- 
rwn  cui  nildl  unqimm  accidisset  adversi.  Adversity  then  is  not  so  heavily  to  be 
taken,  and  we  ought  not  in  such  cases  so  much  to  macerate  ourselves :  there  is  no 
such  odds  in  poverty  and  riches.  To  conclude  in  '^  Hierom's  words,  "  I  will  ask 
our  magnificoes  that  build  with  marble,  and  bestow  a  whole  manor  on  a  thread, 
what  difference  between  them  and  Paul  the  Eremite,  that  bare  old  man  ?  They 
drink  in  jewels,  he  in  his  hand;  lie  is  poor  and  goes  to  heaven,  they  are  rich  and 
go  to  hell." 


Against  Servitude,  Loss  of  Liberty,  Imprisonment,  Banishment. 

Servitude,  loss  of  liberly,  imprisonment,  are  no  such  miseries  as  they  are  held 
to  be  :  we  are  slaves  and  servants  the  best  of  us  all ;  as  we  do  reverence  onr  mas- 
ters, so  do  our  masters  their  superiors  :  gentlemen  serve  nobles,  and  nobles  subordi- 
nate to  kings,  omne  sub  regno  graoiore  regnum,  princes  themselves  are  God's  servants, 
reges  in  ipsos  imperium  est  Jovis.  They  are  subject  lo  their  own  laws,  and  as  the 
kings  of  China  endure  more  than  slavish  imprisonraeut,  to  maintain  their  state  and 
greatness,  they  never  come  abroad.  Alexander  was  a  slave  to  fear,  Csesar  of  pride, 
Vespasian  to  his  money  {nikil  emm  refert,  rerum  sis  servos  an  haminum),""  Helioga- 
balus to  his  gut,  and  so  of  the  rest.  Lovers  are  slaves  to  their  mistresses,  rich  men 
to  their  gold,  courtiers  generally  to  lust  and  ambition,  and  all  slaves  to  our  affec- 
tions, as  Evangelus  well  discouraeth  in  "Macrobius,  and  ^Seneca  the  philosopher, 
assiduam  servilviem  extremam  et  ineluclabilem  he  calls  it,  a  continual  slavery,  to  be 
BO  captivated  by  vices ;  and  who  is  free  ?  Why  then  dost  thou  repine  f  Satis  est 
polens,  Hierom  saith,  qui  servire  non  cogitur.  Thou  carriest  no  burdens,  thou  art 
no  prisoner,  no  drudge,  and  thousands  want  that  liberty,  those  pleasures  which  thou 
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Cvre  of  Melancholy.  [Part.  2.  Sec.  8. 

J  art  not  sick,  and  what  wouldst  tliou  have  ?    But  nifimur  in  vetiium,  we 


must  all  eat  of  the  forbidden  fruit.  Weye  we  enjoined  to  go  to  such  and  suph  plac^, 
we  would  not  willingly  go  ;  but  being  barred  of  our  liberty,  this  alone  torments  our 
wandering  soul  that  we  may  not  go.  A  citizen  of  ours,  saith  ^  Cardan,  was  sixty 
years  of  age,  and  had  never  been  forth  of  the  waUs  of  the  city  of  Milan ;  the  prince 
hearing  of  it,  commanded  him  not  to  stir  nut :  -being  now  forbidden  that  which  all 
his  life  he  had  neglected,  he  eameslly  desired,  and  being  denied,  dolore  confectus 
mortem  oMit,  he  died  for  grief. 

What  I  have  said  of  servitude,  1  again  say  of  imprisonment,  we  are  all  prisoners. 
"What  is  our  life  but  a  prison  ?  We  are  all  imprisoned  in  an  island.  The  world 
itself  to  some  men  is  a  prison,  our  narrow  seas  as  so  many  ditches,  and  when  they 
have  compassed  the  globe  of  the  earth,  they  would  fain  go  see  what  is  done  in  the 
moon.  In  ^'Muscovy  and  many  other  northern  parts,  all  over  Scan dia,  they  arc 
imprisoned  half  the  year  in  stoves,  they  dare  not  peep  out  for  cold.  At  '"Aden  in 
Arabia  they  are  penned  in  all  day  long  with  that  other  extreme  of  heat,  and  keep 
iheir  maikels  in  the  night.  What  is  a  ship  bnt  a  prison  f  And  so  many  cities  are 
but  as  so  many  hives  of  bees,  ant-hills ;  but  that  which  thou  abhorrest,  many  seek : 
women  keep  an  all  winter,  and  most  part  of  summer,  lo  preserve  their  beauties ; 
some  for  love  of  study :  Demosthenes  shaved  his  beard  because  he  would  cut  off  all 
occasions  from  going  abroad :  how  many  monks  and  friars,  anchorites,  abandon  the 
world,  Mmtachus  iti  ttrbe,  piscis  in  arido.  Art  in  prison  ?  Make  right  use  of  it,  and 
mortily  thyself;  ""Where  may  a  man  contemplate  belter  than  in  solitariuess,"  or 
study  more  than  in  quietness  ?  Many  worthy  men  have  been  imprisoned  all  their 
lives,  and  it  hath  been  occasion  of  great  honour  and  gloiy  to  them,  much  public 
good  by  their  excellent  meditation.  '^  Ptolemus  king  of  ^ypt,  cum  mrih-us  attenuaiis 
ii^rmavaleiudine  lahoraret,  miro  descendi  studio  afectus,  ^c.  now  being  taken  with 
a  grievous  infirmity  of  body  that  he  conld  not  stir  abroad,  became  Strato's  scholar, 
fell  hard  to  his  book,  and  gave  himself  wholly  to  contemplation,  and  upon  that  occa- 
sion (as  mine  author  adds),  pulcherrimum  regia  opulenlia  monumentum,  ^c,  to  his 
great  honour  built  that  renowned  library  at  Alexandria,  wherein  were  40,000  volumes, 
Severinns  Boethius  never  writ  so  elegantly  as  in  prison,  Paul  so  devoutly,  for  most 
of  his  epistles  were  dictated  in  his  bands:  "Joseph,"  saith  ''Austin,  "got  more 
credit  in  prison,  than  when  he  distributed  corn,  and  was  lord  of  Pharaoh's  house." 
It  brings  many  a  lewd,  riotous  fellow  home,  many  wandering  rogues  it  setllea,  that 
would  otherwise  have  been  like  raving  tigers,  ruined  themselves  and  others. 

Banishment  is  no  grievance  at  all,  Omne  solum  forli  pairia,  S^c.  et  pairia  est  nhi- 
cunque  bene  est,  that's  a  man's  country  where  he  is  well  at  ease.  Many  travel  for 
pleasure  to  that  city,  sailh  Seneca,  to  which  thoti  art  banished,  and  what  a  part  of 
the  citizens  are  strangers  born  in  other  places  ?  '"'Incolenlibus  pairia,  'tis  their  coun- 
try that  are  bom  in  it,  and  they  would  think  themselves  banished  to  go  to  (he  place 
which  thou  leavest,  and  from  which  thou  art  so  loath  to  depart.  'Tis  no  disparage- 
ment to  be  a  stranger,  or  so  irksome  to  he  an  exHe.  "  "  The  rain  is  a  stranger  to  the 
earth,  rivera  to  the  sea,  Jupiter  in  Egypt,  the  sun  to  us  all.  The  soul  is  an  alien  to 
the  body,  a  nightingale  to  the  air,  a  swallow  in  a  house,  and  Ganymede  in  heaven, 
an  elephant  al  Kome,  a  Phcenix  in  India;  and  such  things  commonly  please  us  best, 
which  are  most  strange  and  come  the  iarihest  off!  Those  old  Hebrews  esteemed  the 
whole  world  Gentiles;  the  Greeks  held  all  barbarians  but  themselves;  our  modern 
Italians  account  of  us  as  dull  Transalpines  by  way  of  reproach,  they  scorn  thee  and 
thy  country  which  thou  so  much  admirest.  'Tis  a  childish  humour  to  hone  after 
home,  to  be  discontent  at  that  which  others  seek ;  to  prefer,  as  base  islanders  and 
Norwegians  do,  their  own  ragged  island  before  Italy  or  Greece,  the  gardens  of  the 
world.  There  is  a  base  nation  in  the  nortii,  sajtb  "Pliny,  called  Chauci,  that  live 
amongst  rocks  and  sands  by  the'  seaside,  feed  on  fish,  drink  water :  and  yet  these 
base  people  account  themselves  slaves  in  respect,  when  they  come  to  Rome. 


oaConGol.  L.  5.           «0  geneiose,  quid  est  vita  nisi 

dalur  Joseph  cum  nunientBdisU'ilHiater.ac  quuin  csrce- 

rem  babilaret.          ■"  Bmthiua.          '>  Fhilostralus  in 

n»viB.  1.  a.cteoninierelB  in  nundlnls  noctu  hora 

mati  Jupilsi  apud  .Xgvplos,  sol  apud  omnes:  hospes 

aolma  in  corpora.  lusSnU  in  iiere.  hitondo  in  danio, 

tiudluniEOlidiqsqnani  in  quisle?        »  Alei.  ab  Alei. 

habent  sotus  ii  iuitin :  Et  he  genles  ai  vincantur,  fto. 
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profeclo  (as  he  concludes)  muUis  fortuna  parcit  m  pcenam,  so  it  is,  fortune  favours 
some  to  live  at  home,  to  their  farther  pmiishment:  'tis  want  of  judgment.  All  places 
are  distant  from  heaven  alike,  the  sun  shines  happily  as  warm  in  one  city  as  in 
another,  and  to  a  wise  man  there  is  no  difference  of  climes ;  iriends  are  everywhere 
to  him  that  behaves  himself  well,  and  a  prophet  is  not  esteemed  in  his  own  country. 
Alexander,  Cassar,  Trajan,  Adrian,  were  as  go  many  land-leapers,  now  in  the  east, 
now  in  [the  west,  little  at  home;  and  Polus  Venelns,  Lod.  Verlomanmis,  Finzonus, 
Cadamustus,  Columbus,  Americus  Vespucius,  Vascus  Gama,  Dralte,  Candish,  Oliver 
Anoi't,  Schoutjea,  got  all  their  honour  by  voluntary  expeditions.  But  you  say  such 
men's  travel  is  voluntary;  we  are  compelled,  and  as  malefactors  must  depart;  yet 
know  this  of  "Plato  to  be  true,  uUori.  Deo  mmma  cura peregrinus  est,  God  hath  an— 
especial  care  of  strangers,  "and  when  he  wants  friends  and  allies,  he  shall  deserve 
better  and  find  more  fevour  with  God  and  njen."  Besides  the  pleasure  of  peregri- 
nation, variety  of  objects  will  make  amends;  and  so  many  nobles,  Tuily,  Aristides, 
Themiatocles,  Theseus,  Codrus,  &c.  as  have  been  banished,  will  give  sufficient  credit 
unto  it.    Read  Pet.  Alcionius  his  two  books  of  this  subject. 


Sorrow  for  Death  of  Friends  or  otherwise,  vain  Fear,  Src. 

Death  and  departure  of  friends  are  things  generally  grievous,  '"Ommma  qua 
in  kiimana  vita  coniingunt,  lurjus  atqite  mors  sunt  acerhissima,  the  most  austere  and 
bitter  accidents  that  can  happen  to  a  man  in  this  life,  in  tetemum  valedicere,  to  part 
for  ever,  to  forsake  the  world  and  all  our  friends,  'tis  uMmum  terribiliim,  the  last 
and  the  greatest  terror,  most  irksome  and  troublesome  unto  us,  '"Homo  toties  moriUtr, 
quolies  amltit  stuis.  And  though  we  hope  for  a  better  life,  eternal  happiness,  after 
these  painful  and  miserable  days,  yet  we  cannot  compose  ourselves  willingly  to  die; 
the  remembrance  of  it  is  most  grievous  unto  us,  especially  to  such  who  are  fortunate 
and  rich  :  they  start  at  the  name  of  death,  as  a  horse  at  a  rotten  post.  Say  what  you 
can  of  that  other  world,  ™  Montezuma  that  Indian  prince,  Bonum  est  esse  hie,  they 
had  rather  be  here.  Nay  many  generous  spirits,  and  grave  staid  men  otherwise,  are 
so  tender  in  this,  that  at  the  loss  of  a  dear  friend  they  will  cry  out,  roar,  and  tear 
their  hair,  lamenting  some  months  after,  howling  "  O  Hone,"  as  those  Irish  women 
and  "Greeks  at  their  graves,  commit  many  indecent  actions,  and  almost  go  beside 
themselves.  My  dear  father,  my  sweet  husband,  mine  only  brother's  dead,  to  whom 
shall  I  make  my  moan?  Ometniserum!  ^ds  daUt  in  lachrymas  fo«tem,  S^c-  What 
shall  1  do  ? 


"Mybtol! 


Mezentius  would  not  live  after  his  si 


And  Pompey's  wife  cried  out  at  the  news  of  her  husband's  death, 


s  ^'  Tacitus  of  Agrippina,  not  able  to  moderate  her  passions.  So  when  she  heard 
,er  son  waa  slain,  she  abruptly  broke  off  her  work,  changed  countenance  and  colour, 
ore  her  hair,  and  fell  a  roaring  downright. 


shall  resign  UiBin."        "I-ucan.  '■  OvBreomB  by  plef, 

el "  The  colour  saddoDly  SbiI  her  cheek,  tbe  diataff  for. 
eooh  her  hand,  the  teeS  teiolvad.  and  with  diahereUed 
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Care  of  Melancholy. 
11  upon  the  sword's  point  after  Euryalui 


[Part.  2.  Sec.  3. 
departure, 


O  let  me  die,  some  good  man  or  other  make  an  end  of  me.  How  did  Achilles  take 
on  for  Pattoclus'  departure  ?  A  black  cloud  of  sorrows  oyershadowed  him,  saith 
Homer.  Jacob  rent  his  clothes,  put  sackcloth  about  his  loins,  sorrowed  for  his  son 
a  long  season,  and  could  not  be  comforted,  but  would  needs  go  down  into  the  grave 
unto  his  son,  Gen.  xxxvii.  37.  Many  years  after,  the  remembrance  of  such  friends, 
of  such  accidents,  is  most  grievous  unto  us,  to  see  or  liear  of  it,  though  it  concern 
not  ourselves  but  others.  Scaiiger  saith  of  himself,  that  he  never  read  Socrates' 
death,  in  Plato's  Phsedon,  but  he  wept :  ^Austin  shed  tears  when  he  read  the  de- 
struction of  Troy.  But  howsoever  this  passion  of  sorrow  be  violent,  bitter,  and 
seizeth  familiarly  on  wise,  valiant,  discreet  men,  yet  it  may  surely  be  withstood,  it 
may  be  diverted.  For  what  is  there  in  this  life,  that  it  should  be  so  dear  unto  us  f 
or  that  we  should  so  much  deplore  the  departure  of  a  friend .'  The  greatest  plea- 
sures are  common  society,  to  enjoy  one  anothei-'s  presence,  feasting,  hawking,  hunt- 
ing, brooks,  woods,  hills,  music,  dancing,  &.c.  all  diis  is  but  vanity  and  loss  of  time, 
as  I  have  sufficiently  declared. 


As  alchymists  spend  tliat  small  modicum  they  have  to  get  gold,  and  never  find  it,  we 
lose  and  neglect  eternity,  for  a  little  momentary  pleasure  which  we  cannot  enjoy, 
nor  shall  ever  attain  to  in  this  life.  We  abhor  deadj,  pain,  and  grief,  all,  yet  we  will 
do  nothing  of  that  which  should  vindicate  us  from,  but  rather  voluntarily  thrust  our- 
selves upon  it,  ""'The  lascivious  prefers  his  whore  before  his  life,  or  good  estate; 
an  angry  man  his  revenge  :  a  parasite  his  gut ;  ambitious,  honours;  covetous,  wealth; 
a  thief  his  booty ;  a  soldier  his  spoil ;  we  abhor  diseases,  and  yet  we  pull  them  upon 
us."  We  are  never  better  or  freer  fi^m  cares  than  when  we  sleep,  and  yet,  which 
we  so  much  avoid  and  lament,  death  is  but  a  perpetual  sleep ;  and  why  should  it,  aa 
"Epicurus  argues,  so  mnch  aflrightns?  "Wlienwe  are,  death  is  not:  but  when 
death  is,  then  we  are  not :"  our  life  is  tedious  and  troublesome  unto  him  that  lives 
best;  '^" 'tis  a  misery  to  be  bom,  a  pain  to  live,  a  trouble  to  die:"  death  makes  an 
end  of  our  miseries,  and  yet  we  cannot  consider  of  it;  a.  little  before  ™ Socrates 
drank  his  portion  of  cicula,  he  bid  the  citizens  of  Athens  cheerfully  farewell,  and 
concluded  his  speech  with  this  short  sentence;  "My  time  is  now  come  to  be  gone, 
I  to  my  death,  you  to  live  on  ;  but  which  of  these  is  best,  God  alone  knows."  For 
there  is  no  pleasure  here  but  sorrow  is  annexed  to  it,  repentance  follows  it.  *" "  If 
*I  feed  libeiaJly,  I  am  likelysick  or  surfeit:  if  I  live  sparingly  my  hunger  and  thirst 
is  not  allayed ;  I  am  well  neither  full  nor  festiiig ;  if  I  live  honest,  I  burn  in  lust ;" 
if  I  take  my  pleasure,  I  tire  and  starve  myself,  and  do  injury  to  my  body  and  soul. 
'""Of  so  small  a  quantity  of  mirth,  how  much  sorrow?  after  so  little  pleasure,  how 
great  misery  ?"  'Tis  ^oth  ways  troublesome  to  me,  to  rise  and  go  to  bed,  to  eat  and 
provide  my  meat;  cares  and  contentions  attenil  me  bD  day  long, fears  and  suspicions 
all  my  life.  1  am  discontented,  and-why  should  I  desire  so  much  to  live  ?  But  a 
happy  death  will  make  an  end  of  all  our  woes  and  miseries ;  omnihus.una  meis  certa 
medela  malia ;  why  shouldst  not  thou  then  say  with  old  Simeon  since  thou  art  so 
well  alFected,  "  Lord  now  let  tliy  servant  depart  in  peace :"  or  with  Paul,  "  I  desire  to 
be  dissolved,  and  to  be  with  Christ  ?"  Beal^  mors  qu<B  ad  heatam  uiiam  aditwn  aperit, 
'tis  a  blessed  hour  tliat  leads  us  to  a  '^  blessed  life,  and  blessed  are  they  that  die  in 
the  Lord.  But  life  is  sweet,  and  death  is  not  so  terrible  in  itself  as  the  concomitants 
■  of  it,  a  loathsome  disease,  pain,  horror.  Etc.  and  many  times  the  manner  of  it,  to  be 


BVLrg.  Ma.  10.   ■■  Tronaflx  me,  0  Rutuli.  ifyou  hovs 

Apol,  Swratie.    Bed  jara  hqra 

115  niely;  pierca  me  wilh  vour  Ihougand  arrows." 
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hanged,  to  bo  broken  on  the  wheel,  to  be  burned  ahve.  '•"  ServetHS  the  heretic,  that 
suffered  in  Geneva,  when  he  wsa  brought  to  the  slake,  and  saw  the  executioner  come 
with  fire  in  his  hand,  homo  itiso  igne  tarn  horrendum  GxclamaoU,  vt  icaiversum  popu- 
lum  peTferrefeeerU,  roared  so  loud,  that  he  terrified  the. people.  An  old  stoic  would 
have  scorned  this.     It  troubles  some  to  be  unburied,  or  so : 


te  oplJia 


"Thyge 


As  Socrates  told  Crito,  it  concerns  me  not  what  is  done  with  me  when  I  am  dead ; 
Facilis  jactura  sepulehri :  I  care  not  so  long  as  I  feel  it  not ;  let  them  set  mine  head 

on  the  pike  of  Teneriffe,  and  my  quarters  in  the  four  parts  of  the  world, 

pascam  licet  in  cruce  corvos,  let  wolves  or  bears  devour  me ; '"Cceh  iegilur 

qui  won  liahet  urntmi,  tlie  canopy  of  heaven  covers  him  that  hath  no  tomb.  So  like- 
wise for  our  friends,  why  should  their  departure  so  much  trouble  us  f  They  ace 
better  as  we  hope,  and  for  what  then  dost  thou  lament,  as  those  do  whom  Paul 
taxed  in  his  time,  1  Thes.  iv.  13.  "  that  have  no  hope?"  Tia  fit  there  should  be 
some  solemnity. 

CoTiBtanlee,  mramqHe  dJam  Kol.ui  indulgen'tta," 

Job's  friends  said  not  a  word  to  him  the  first  seven  days,  but  let  sorrow  and  discon- 
tent take  their  course,  themselves  sitting  sad  and  silent  by  him.  When  Jupiter  him- 
aelf  wept  for  Sarpedon,  what  else  did  the  poet  insinuate,  but  that  some  sorrow  is 
good 


who  caji  blame  a  tender  mother  if  she  weep  for  her  children  ?  Beside,  as  ''Plutarch 
holds,  'tis  not  in  our  power  not  to  lament,  Jndolenlia  rum  cmois  coniingit,  it  takes 
away  mercy  and  pity,  not  to  be  sad ;  'tis  a  natural  passion  to  weep  for  our  friends, 
an  irresistible  passion  to  lament  and  grieve.  "  I  know  not  how  (saith  Seneca)  but 
sometimes  'tis  good  to  be  miserable  in  misery  :  and  for  the  most  part  all  grief  evacu- 
ates itself  by  tears," 


Cxpleti 


E    1 


"yet  after  a  day's  mourning  or  two,  comfort  thyself  for  thy  heavi 
xxxviii.  17.     'Won  deeet  defunciam  ignaoo  quasiu  prosequi ;  'twas  (j  u 

advice  of  old,  that  we  should  not  dwell  too  long  upon  our  passions,  to  b  d  p  1 
sad,  immoderate  grievers,  to  det  them  tyrannise,  there's  indolenti<s  ars  a  dm 
be  kept :  we  do  not  (saith  '""Austin)  forbid  men  to  grieve,  but  to  grie  o  rau  h 
"  I  forbid  not  a  man  to  be  angry,  but  1  ask  for  what  cause  he  is  so  ?  Ko  o  b  d 
but  why  is  he  sad  ?  Hot  to  fear,  but  wherefore  is  he  afraid  f"  I  require  a  moderation  as 
well  as  a  just  reason.  'TheRomansandmostcivilcommonwealthshaveseta  time  to 
such  solemnities,  they  must  not  mourn  after  a  set  day,  "orif  in  a  family  a  child  be  bom, 
a  daughter  or  son  married,  some  state  or  honour  be  conferred,  a  broffier  be  redeemed 
from  his  bands,  a  friend  from  his  enemies,"  or  the  hke,  they  must  lament  no  more. 
And  'tis  fit  it  should  be  so ;  to  what  end  is  all  their  funeral  pomp,  complaints,  and 
tears  ?  When  Sociates  was  dying,  his  friends  Apollodorus  and  Crito,  with  some 
others,  were  weeping  by  hhn,  which  he  perceiving,  asked  them  what  they  meant; 
' "  for  that  very  cause  he  put  all  the  women  out  of  the  room,  upon  which  words  of 
his  they  were  abashed,  and  ceased  from  their  tears."  Lodovicus  Cortesius,  a  rich 
lawyer  of  Padua  (as  '  Bernardinus  Scardeonius  relates)  commanded  by  his  last  will, 
and  a  great  mulct  if  otherwise  to  his  heir,  that  no  funeral  should  be  kept  for  him,  no 
man  should  lament :  but  as  at  a  wedding,  music  and  minstrels  to  be  provided ;  and 
instead  of  black  mourners,  he  took  order, ' "  that  twelve  virgins  clad  in  green  should 
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carry  him  to  the  church,"  His  will  and  testament  was  accordingly  performed,  and 
he  buried  in  St.  Sophia's  church.  'Tully  was  much  grieved  for  hia  daughter  Tiil- 
liola's  death  at  first,  until  such  time  that  he  had  confirmed  his  mind  with  some  phi- 
losophical precepts,  *"  then  he  began  to  triumph  over  fortune  and  grief,  and  for  her 
reception  into  heaven  to  be  much  more  joyed  than  before  he  waa  troubled  for  her 
loss."  If  a  heathen  man  could  so  fortify  himself  from  philosophy,  what  shall  a 
Christian  from  divinity?  Why  dost  thou  so  macerate  thyseJf ?  'Tis  an  inevit 
chance,  tbe  first  statute  in  Magna  Charla,  an  everlasting  Act  of  Parliament,  all  n 


It  cannot  be  revoked,  we  are  all  moi:tal,  and  these  all  commanding  gods  and  princes 

"die  like  men:"  ' tnoolvit  humile  pariteT  et  celsvm  caput,  isquatque  summU 

ii^ma.  "O  weak  condition  of  human  estate,"  Sylvius  exclaims;  '" Ladislaus,  king 
of  Bohemia,  eighteen  years  of  ^ge,  in  the  flower  of  his  youth,  so  potent,  rich,  for- 
tunate and  happy,  in  the  midst  of  all  his  friends,  amongst  so  many  "  physicians,  now 
ready  to  be  '*  married,  in  thirty-six  hours  sickened  and  died.  We  must  so  be  gone 
sooner  or  later  all,  and  as  Calliopeius  in  the  comedy  look  his  leave  of  his  specta- 
tors and  auditors,  Vosvalete  et  plaudil-e,  Calliopeius  recensui,  must  we  bid  the  world 
farewell  (Exit  Calliopeius),  and  having  now  played  our  parts,  for  ever  be  gone. 
Tombs  and  monuments  have  the  like  (aXt^  data  sunt  ipsis  quoque  fata  sepulclais, 
kingdoms,  provinces,  towns,  and  cities  have  their  periods,  and  are  consumed.  In 
those  flourishing  limes  of  Troy,  Mycenfe  was  ihe  fairest  city  in  Greece,  Gracite 
cuncttB  iviperitabat,  hat  it,  alas,  and  that  '"'Assyrian  Nineveh  are  quile  overthrown:" 
the  like  fate  hath  that  Egyptian  and  Bteotian  Thebes,  Delos,  commune  Grmcix  con- 
ciliabulum,  the  coiqmon  council-house  of  Greece,  "and  Babylon,  the  greatest  city 
that  ever  the  sun  shone  on,  hath  now  nothing  but  wails  and  rubbish  left.  "  "  Q,wul 
PandiomiErestatnisinomenAtheTUBp''  Thus  "Pausanias  complained  in  his  times. 
And  where  is  Troyilself  now,  Persepolis,  Carthage,  Cizicum,  Sparta,  Argos,  and  all 
those  Grecian  cities  ?  Syracuse  and  Agrigentum,  the  fairest  towns  in  Sicily,  which 
liad  sometimes  700,000  inhabitants,  are  now  decayed:  the  names  of  Hieron,  Empe- 
docles,  &c.,  of  those  mighty  numbers  of  people,  only  left.  One  Anacharsis  is  re- 
membered amongst  the  Scythians;  the  world  itself  must  have  an  end;  and  every 
part  of  it.  C(eter<B  i.giiur  ttrhes  sunt  morlales,  as  Peter  "GilUus  concludes  of  Con- 
stantinople, hisc  sane  quumdiu  enmi  homines,  fittara  mihi  videlur  immorialis ;  but  'tis 
not  ao :  nor  site,  nor  strength,  nor  sea  nor  land,  can  vindicate  a  city,  but  it  and  all 
nmst  vanish  at  last.     And  as  to  a  traveller  great  mountains  seem  plains  afar  ofl',  at 

last  are  not  discerned  at  all;  cities,  men,  monuments  decay, nee  solidis prodest 

ma  macIuTta  terris,''  the  names  are  only  left,  those  at  length  forgotten,  and  are  in- 
volved in  perpetual  night. 

''"Returning  out  of  Asia,  when  I  sailed  from  .Slgina  toward  Megara,  I  began 
(saith  Servius  Sulspicius,  in  a  consolatory  epistle  of  his  to  TuUy)  to  view  the  coun- 
try round  about,  .ffigina  was  behind  me,  Megara  before,  Pirseus  on  the  right  hand, 
Corinth  on  the  left,  what  flourishing  towns  heretofore,  now  prostrate  and  over- 
whelmed before  mine  eyes  ?  1  began  to  think  with  myself,  alas,  why  are  we  men 
so  much  disquieted  with  the  departure  of  a  friend,  whose  life  is  much  shorter? 
™  When  so  many  goodly  cities  lie  buried  before  us.  Remember,  O  Servius,  thou  art 
a  man ;  and  with  that  I  was  much  confirmed,  and  corrected  myself."  Correct  then 
likewise,  and  comfort  thyself  in  this,  that  we  must  necessarily  die,  and  all  die,  that 
we  shall  rise  t^in :  as  Tully  held ;  Jucundtorque  multa  congressus  nosier  futums, 
quam  insuaois  et  acerims  digressus,  our  second  Meeting  shall  be  much  more  pleasant 
than  our  departure  was  grievous. 


phare.  'Ui  liennm  orl  natum.BtisliBecBri.elo  ■ 
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1,  but  he  was  my  most  dear  and  loving  friend,  my  sole  friend, 

Tamthaiieapllisf" I 

Thoii  mayest  be  ashamed,  I  say  with  '^  Seneca,  to  confess  it,  "  in  such  a  ^  tempest 
as  this  to  have  but  one  anchor,"  go  seek  another :  and  for  his  part  thou  dost  him 
great  injury  to  desire  his  longer  life.  ""Wilt  thou  hare  him  crazed  and  sickly 
still,"  like  a  tired  traveller  tl^t  comes  weary  to  his  iim,  b^in  his  journey  afresh, 
"  or  to  be  freed  from  his  miseries ;  thou  hast  more  need  rejoice  that  he  is  gone." 
Another  complains  of  a  most  sweet  wife,  a  young  wife,  ^ondum  sustuleral  flavitm 
Proserpina  crinem,  such  a  wife  as  no  mortal  man  ever  had,  so  good  a  wife,  but  she 
is  now  dead  and  gone,  lathaoque  jacet  condila  sarcopkago.  1  reply  to  him  in  Se- 
neca's words,  if  such  a  woman  at  least  ever  was  to  be  had,  '^  "  He  did  either  so  find 
or  make  her ;  if  he  found  her^  he  may  as  happily  find  another ;"  if  he  made  her,  aa 
Critobulus  in  Xenophon  did  by  his,  he  may  as  good  cheap  inform  another,  et  bona 
tarn  sequituT,  quam  iona  prima  futt;  he  need  not  despair,  so  long  as  the  same  master 
is  lo  be  bad.  Bnt  was  she  good  f  Had  she  been  so  tired  peradvenfure  as  that  Ephe- 
eian  widow  in  Petronius,  by  some  swaggering  soldier,  she  might  not  have  held  oat. 
Many  a  man  would  have  been  willingly  rid  of  his :  before  thou  wast  bound,  now 
thou  art  free;  ''"and  'tis  but  a  folly  to  love  thy  fetters  though  they  be  of  gold," 
Come  into  a  third  place,  you  shall  have  an  aged  father  sighing  for  a  son,  a  pretty 
child; 

SI    Imp  ihe  per-IiKi  quale  vel  iDi|ila  1  "He  now  lies  asleep. 

Mollirel  Ihraomq  pectoia  |  Would  make  an  impioae  Thracian  wesp." 

Or  some  fine  daughter  that  died  young,  JVondum  experta  novi  gaudia  prima  tori. 
Or  1  forlorn  son  for  his  deceased  father  But  why  ?  Prior  eiciil,  prior  intraoU,  he 
cime  fir«t,  and  he  must  go  farsf  ^7\i  frtistra  pius,  lieu,  ^c.  Wlmt,  wouldst  thou 
hale  the  laws  of  nature  alteied,  and  him  to  live  always?  Julius  Csesar,  Augustus, 
Alcibiades,  Galen,  Aristotle,  lost  their  fathers  young.  And  why  on  the  other  side' 
shouldst  thou  ao  heavily  lake  the  death  of  thy  little  son  ? 

Bed  niiaer  aow  dieip" 

he  died  before  his  time,  perhaps,  not  yet  come  to  the  solstice  of  his  age,  yet  was  he 
not  mortal  f  Hear  that  divine  '"Epictetus,  "  If  thou  covet  thy  wife,  friends,  children 
should  live  always,  thou  art  a  fool."  He  was  a  fine  child  indeed,  dignus  Apollineis 
laclirymis,  a,  sweet,  a  loving,  a  fair,  a  witty  child,  of  great  hope,  another  Eteoneus, 
whom  Pindarus  the  poet  and  Aristides  the  rhetorician  so  much  lament;  but  who  can 
tell  whether  he  would  have  been  an  honest  man  ?  He  might  have  proved  a  thief,  a 
rogue,  a  spendthrift,  a  disobedient  son,  vexed  and  galled  tliee  more  than  all  the  world 
beside,  he  might  have  wrangled  with  thee  and  disagreed,  or  with  his  brothers,  as 
Eteocles  and  Polynices,  and  broke  thy  heart;  he  is  now  gone  to  eternity,  as  another 
Ganymede,  in  the  "  flower  of  his  youth,  "  as  if  he  had  risen,"  saith  Tlutarch,  "  from 
the  midst  of  a  feast"  before  he  was  drunk,  "  the  longer  he  had  lived,  the  worse  he 
would  have  been,"  ei  quo  vita  longior,  (Ambrose  thinks)  culpa  numerosior,  more  sia- 
fu!,  more  to  answer  he  would  have  had.  If  he  was  naught,  thou  mayest  be  glad  he 
is  gone ;  if  good,  be  glad  thou  hadst  such  a  son.  Or  art  thou  sure  he  was  good  f  It 
may  be  he  was  an  hypocrite,  as  many  are,  and  howsoever  he  spake  thee  fair,  perad- 
venture  he  prayed,  amongst  the  rest  that  Icaro  Menippus  heard  at  Jupiter's  whisper- 
ing place  in  Lucian,  for  his  father's  death,  because  he  now  kept  him  short,  he  was 
to  inherit  much  goods,  and  many  fair  manors  after  his  decease.  Or  put  case  he  was 
very  good,  suppose  the  best,  may  not  thy  dead  son  espostulate  with  thee,  as  he  did 
in  the  same  ^°  Lucian,  "  why  dost  thou  lament  my  death,  or  call  me  miserable  that 
am  much  more  happy  than  thyself?  what  misfortune  is  befallen  me?    Is  it  because  I 

^Har.  lib.  1,  Od.  flt      nDo  reined,  foilui 
besce  Isnta  letnpestate  quod  ad  unani  ancho 

(|iioli  hia  Rialia  lilwralus  eic. , '      wUinnni 
"I'nor.       '    sSHor.  Ii6.  l.'od.V  '      s>° 
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am  not  so  bald,  crooked,  old,  rotlen,  as  thou  art  ?  What  have  I  lost,  some  of  your 
good  cheer,  gay  clothes,  music,  singing,  dancing,  kissing,  inerry-ineetings,  ikalanti 
luheniias,  Sfc,  is  that  it?  Is  it  not  much  better  not  to  hunger  at  all  than  to  eat:  not 
to  thirst  than  to  driak  to  satisfy  thirst  r  not  to  be  cold  than  to  pnt  on  clothes  to 
drive  away  cold  ?  Tou  had  more  need  rejoice  that  I  am  freed  from  diseases,  agues, 
cares,  anxieties,  livor,  love,  covetousness,  hatred,  envy,  malice,  that  I  fear  no  more 
thieves,  tyrants,  enemies,  as  you  do."  ''Id  cirterem  et  manes  credis  curare  sepultosf 
"Do  they  concern  us  at  all,  tliiiik  you,  when  we  are  once  dead?"  Condole  not 
others  then  overmuch,  "wish  not  or  fear  thy  death."  "Summum  nee  optes  diem  nee 
metuas;  'tis  to  no  purpose. 


"^  Cardinal  Biundusinus  caused  this  epitaph  in  Rome  to  be  inscribed  on  his  tomb,  to 
show  his  willingness  to  die,  and  tax  those  that  were  so  loth  to  depart.  Weep  and 
howl  no  more  tlien,  'tis  to  small  purpose;  and  as  Tnlly  adviseth  us  in  the  like  case, 
JVtm  gtios  amismtis,  sed  quantum  lugere  par  sit  eogUemus :  think  what  we  do,  not 
whom  we  have  lost.  So  David  did,  2  Sam.  xxiL,  "While  the  child  was  yet  alive,  I 
fasted  and  wept ;  but  being  now  dead,  why  should  I  fast  ?  Can  ]  bring  him  again  ? 
I  shall  go  to  him,  but  he  cannot  return  to  me,"  He  that  doth  otherwise  is  an  intem- 
perate, a  weak,  a  silly,  and  indiscreet  man.  Though  Aristotle  deny  any  part  of 
intemperance  to  be  conversant  about  sorrow,  I  am  of  ''  Seneca's  mind,  "  he  that  is 
wise  is  temperate,  and  he  that  is  temperate  is  constant,  free  from  passion,  and  he  that 
is  such  a  one,  is  without  sorrow,"  as  all  wise  men  should  be.  The  "^Thraciana 
wept  still  when  a  child  was  born,  feasted  and  made  mirth  when  any  man  was  buried: 
and  so  should  we  rather  be  glad  for  snch  as  die  well,  that  they  are  so  happily  freed 
from  the  miseries  of  this  life.  When  Eteoneus,  that  noble  young  Greek,  was  so 
generally  lamented  by  his  friends,  Pindarus  the  poet  feigns  some  god  saying,  Sileie 
Ihomines,  nan  enim  miser  est,  ^c.  be  quiet  good  folks,  this  young  man  is  not  so  mise- 
rable as  you  think ;  he  is  neither  gone  to  Styx  nor  Acheron,  sed  gloriosus  et  semi 
erpers  Jteros,  he  lives  for  ever  in  the  Elysian  fields.  He  now  enjoys  that  happiness 
which  your  great  kings  so  earnestly  seek,  and  wears  that  garland  for  which  ye  con- 
tend. If  our  present  weakness  is  such,  we  cannot  moderate  our  passions  in  tliis 
behalf,  we  nmst  divert  them  by  all  means,  by  doing  something  else,  tliinfcing  of 
another  subject.  The  Italians  most  part  sleep  away  care  and  grief,  if  it  unseason- 
ably seize  upon  them,  Danes,  Dutchmen,  Polanders  and  Bohemians  drink  it  down, 
our  countrymen  go  to  plays  :  do  something  or  other,  let  it  not  transpose  thee,  or  by 
"  "  premeditation  make  such  accidents  familiar,"  as  Ulysses  that  wept  for  his  dog,  but 
not  for  his  wife,  qvAd  paratws  eisel  animo  obfirmato,  (PZii(.  de  anim.  trang.)  "  accus- 
tom thyself,  aud  harden  beforehand  by  seeing  other  men's  calamities,  and  applying 
them  to  thy  present  estate ;"  Praaisum  est  levius  quodfuit  ante  malum.  1  will  con- 
clude with  ^Epictetiis,  "  If  thou  lovest  a  pot,  remember  'tis  but  a,  pot  thou  lovest, 
and  thou  wilt  not  be  troubled  when  'tis  broken :  if  thou  lovest  a  son  or  wife,  remem- 
ber they  were  mortal,  and  thou  wilt  not  be  so  impatient."  And  for  false  fears  and  all 
other  fortuitous  inconveniences,  mischances,  calamities,  to  resist  and  prepare  our- 
selves, not  to-faint  is  beat:  "Stultvm  est  timere  quod  vitari  non  potest,  'tis  a  folly  to 
fear  that  which  cannot  be  avoided,  or  to  be  discouraged  at  all. 

"■■  Nam  ([uirquia  ttepidiiB  pavet  vel  optal, 
Ahjecit  clypeuin,  Locoque  moluB 

"For  he  that  so  (aints  or  fears,  and  yields  to  his  passion,  flings  away  his  own 
weapons,  makes  a  cord  to  bind  himself,  and  pulls  a  beam  upon  his  own  head." 


edere  ;  noD  sitire,  &c  Gauds  pollub' 

modesl  quid  lailhrytiiie,  Ac.         ^Vi 
HChyueuBd^LiciisEuropa.       "Epia 
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MEMB.  VI. 
J}.gaimt  Envy,  Livor,  Emulation,  Haired,  Ambition,   Self-love,  and  all  other 

Against  those  otlier  "^passions  and  affections,  there  is  no  i>etter  remedy  than  as 
mariners  when  they  go  to  sea,  provide  all  things  necessary  to  resist  a  tempest;  to 
furnish  ourselves  with  philosophical  and  Divine  precepts,  other  men's  examples, 
^"Pericuhm  ex  aliisfacere,  siU  quod  ex  ttm  siet:  To  balance  our  hearts  with  love, 
charity,  meekness,  patience,  and  counterpoise  those  irregular  motions  of  eavy,  livor, 
spleen,  hatred,  witli  their  opposite  virtues,  as  we  bend  a  crooked  staff  another  way, 
to  oppose  *^"  sufieranee  to  labour,  patience  to  reproach,"  bounty  to  covetousness, 
fortitude  to  pusillanimity,  meekness  to  anger,  humility  to  pride,  to  examine  ourselves 
for  what  cause  we  are  so  much  disquieted,  on  what  ground,  what  occasion,  is  it  just 
or  feigned  ?  And  then  either  to  pacify  ourselves  by  veason,  to  divert  by  some  other 
object,  contrary  passion,  or  premeditation.  ^Meditari  secuvi  oportet  quo  par.to  adver- 
sam  tBrunaiam  jerat,  Paricla,  damna,  exilia  peregre  rediens  semper  cogitet,  aut_filii 
peccaiwn,  out  uxoris  mortem,  aut  morhwm,  filice,  commitnia  esse  Iuec  :  feri  posse,  ut  ne 
quid  animo  sit  wyowm.  To  make  them  familiar,  even  all  kind  of  calamities,  that  when 
they  happen  they  may  be  less  troublesome  unto  us.  In  seewtdis  meditare,  quo  pacta 
feras  adversu:  ov  out  of  mature  judgment  to  avoid  the  eifect,  or  disannul  the  cause, 
as  they  do  that  are  troubled  vrith  toothache,  pull  them  quite  out 

Or  as  they  that  play  at  wasters,  exercise  themselves  by  a  few  cudgels  how  to  avoid 
an  enemy's  blows ;  let  us  arm  ourselves  against  all  such  violent  incursions,  which 
may  invade  our  minds.  A  little  experience  and  practice  will  inure  us  to  it;  vetwla 
vulpes,  as  the  proverb  saith,  laqueo  kaud  capitur,  an  old  fox  is  not  so  easily  taken 
in  a  snare ;  an  old  soldier  in  the  world  methinks  should  not  be  disquieted,  but  ready 
to  receive  all  fortunes,  encounters,  and  with  that  resolute  captain,  come  what  may 
come,  to  make  answer. 


The  commonwealth  of  "'Venice  in  their  armoury  have  this  inscription,  "  Happy  is 
tliat  city  which  in  time  of  peace  (hiidts  of  war,"  a  fit  motto  for  every  nan.'  pr'vate 
house ;  happy  is  the  man  that  provides  for  a  future  assault.  But  n  a  y  t  n  es  ve 
complain,  repine  and  mutter  without  a  canse,  we  give  way  to  passions  ve  n  a>  resist 
and  will  not  Socmtes  was  bad  by  nature,  envious,  as  he  confessed  to  Zop  rus  the 
physiognomer,  accusing  him  of  it,  froward  and  lascivious  :  but  as  he  vas  Soc  ates 
he  did  correct  and  amend  himself.  Thou  art  malicious,  envious,  eoveto  s  mpa 
tient,  no  doubt,  and  lascivious,  yet  as  thou  art  a  Christian,  coiTCct  and  n  ode  ate  thy 
self.  'Tis  something,  I  confess,  and  able  to  move  any  man,  to  see  himself  contemned, 
obscure,  neglected,  disgraced,  tmdervalued,  ""left  behind;"  some  cannot  endure  it, 
no  not  constant  Lipsius,  a  man  discreet  otherwise,  yet  too  weak  and  passionate  in 
liiis,  as  his  words  express,  ^  eoUegas  olim,  quos  ego  sine  frewilu  non  iniueor,  nuper 
tcrreBJiUos,  nunc  Macenates  et  Agrippas  habeo, — summo  jam  monte  potitos.  But  he 
was  much  to  blame  for  it :  to  a  wise  staid  man  this  is  nothing,  we  cannot  all  be 
honoured  and  rich,  all  Oesars ;  if  we  will  be  content,  our  present  state  is  good,  and 
in  some  men's  opinion  to  be  preferred.  Let  them  go  on,  get  wealth,  offices,  titles, 
honours,  preferments,  and  what  they  will  themselves,  by  chance,  fraud,  imposture, 
simony,  and  indirect  means,  as  too  many  do,  by  bribery,  flattery,  and  parasitical 
insinuation,  by  impudence  and  time-serving,  let  them  climb  up  to  advancement  in 
despite  of  virtue,  let  them  "go  before,  cross  me  on  every  side,"  me    non   offendvM 
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modo  non  in  oculos  i«cM?Tani,'"  as  he  said,  correcting  his  former  error,  Ihey  do  not 
.  offend  me,  so  long  as  they  run  not  into  mine  eyes.  I  am  inglorious  and  poor,  com- 
positA  paupertate,  hut  I  live  secure  and  qniet ;  ihey  are  dignified,  have  great  means, 
pomp,  and  state,  they  are  glorious ;  hut  what  have  they  with  it  f  "  "  Envy,  Ironble, 
anxiety,  as  much  labour  to  maintain  their  place  with  credit,  as  to  get  it  at  first."  I 
am  contented  with  my  fortunes,  spectator  e  longinquo,  and  love  JVeptumim  procul  a 
terra  spectare  jiirenlem:  he  is  ambitious,  and  not  satisfied  with  his:  "but  what 
"gels  he  by  it?  lo  have  ail  his  life  laid  open,  his  reproaches  seen:  not  one  of  a 
thousand  but  he  hath  done  more  worthy  of  dispraise  and  animadversion  than  com- 
mendation ;  no  better  means  to  help  this  than  to  be  private."  Let  them  run,  ride, 
strive  as  so  many  fishes  for  a  crumb,  scrape,  climb,  catch,  snatch,  cozen,  collogue, 
temporise  and  fleire,  take  all  amongst  them,  wealtti,  honour,  "and  get  what  they 
can,  it  otfends  me  nol : 


"  I  am  well  pleased  with  my  fortunes,"  ^^Vlvo  et  regno  simul  ista  relinquens. 

I  have  learned  "  in  what  state  soever  I  am,  therewith  to  be  contented,"  Philip,  iv 
11.  Come  what  can  come,  1  am  prepared.  JVaite  ferar  magna  an  pania,  /era/ 
trnus  et  idem.  I  am  the  same.  I  was  once  so  mad  to  bustle  abroad,  and  seek  abou 
for  preferment,  tire  myself,  and  trouble  all  my  friends,  sed  nUtil  labor  tantm  profecit 
nam  dura  alios  amiconim  mors  avoctU,  aliis  ignotus  sum,  his  inoisits,  alii  large  pro- 
miilunt,  inlercedunt  illi  mecttm  solicitt,  hi  vana  spe  lactant ;  ditm  alios  amMo,  has 
capto,  illis  innotesco,  cetas  perit,  aimi  defiuunl,  amid  fatigantur^  ego  deferor,  et  jam, 
mimdi  t(Esus,  humanaqm  saiur  infidelitatis  aequiesco.  "'And,  so  I  say  still ;  although 
I  may  not  deny,  but  tbat  1  have  had  some  °°  bountiful  patrons,  and  noble  benefactors, 
ne  sim  interim  ingratus,  and  I  do  thankfully  acknowledge  it,  I  have  received  some 
kindness,  quod  Seus  illis  heneficiian  rependat,  si  non  pro  notis,  fortasse  pro  mentis, 
more  pemdventure  than  I  deserve,  though  not  to  my  desire,  more  of  them  than  I  did 
expect,  yet  not  of  others  to  my  desert;  neither  am  1  ambitious  or  covetous,  for  this 
while,  or  a  SuiTenus  to  myself;  what  I  have  said,  without  prejudice  or  alteration 
shall  stand.  And  now  as  a  mired  horse  that  struggles  at  first  with  all  his  might  and 
main  to  get  out,  but  when  he  sees  no  remedy,  that  his  beating  will  not  serve,  lies 
still,  1  have  laboured  in  vain,  rest  satisfied,  and  if  I  may  usurp  that  of  "'  Prudentius, 

Nil  mihi  TObiBciiip,  lodile  nunc  alius."'  |         Mock  olliara  now,  for  1  have  done  ivilli  you." 


Against  Repulse,  Ahvses,  Injuries,  Ctmtempts,  Disgraces,  Contumelies,  Slanders, 
Scofs,  Sfc. 

Repulse.]  I  may  not  yet  conclude,  think  to  appease  passions,  or  quiet  the  mind, 
till  such  time  as  I  have  likewise  removed  some  other  of  their  more  eminent  and 
ordinary  causes,  which  produce  so  grievous  tortures  and  discontents :  to  divert  all, 
I  cannot  hope ;  to  point  alone  at  some  few  of  the  chiefest,  is  that  which  I  aim  at. 

Repulse  and  disgrace  are  two  main  causes  of  discontent,  but  to  an  understanding 
man  not  so  hardly  to  be  taken.  Cssar  himself  hath  been  denied,  ^and  when  two 
stand  equal  in  fortune,  birth,  and  all  other  qualities  alike,  one  of  necessity  must  lose. 
Why  sh6uldst  thou  lake  it  so  grievously?  It  hath  a  familiar  thing  for  thee  thyself 
to  deny  others.     If  every  man  might  have  what  he  would,  we  should  all  be  deified, 
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qnlienila,  «'cuiid  aJlud  ambltlosoi  stbi  (larBt  quam 
ut  probrs  ejns  pateantl  nsmo  vivona  qui  non  lisbet  in 
vita plnra  vltTjperalJanfi  quam  laude  aigna;  his  DiaHa 
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emperors,  kings,  princes ;  if  whatsoever  vain  hope  suggests,  insatiable  appetite  affects, 
our  preposterous  judgment  thinks  fit  were  granted,  we  should  have  another  chaos  ia 
an  instant,  a  mere  confusion.  It  is  some  satisfaction  to  him  tliat  is  repelled,  that 
dignities,  honours,  offices,  are  not  always  given  by  desert  or  worth,  hut  for  love, 
affinity,  frieudship,  affection,  "great  men's  letters,  or  as  commonly  they  are  bought 
and  sold.  ""Honours  in  court  are  bestowed  not  according  to  men's  virtues  and 
good  conditions  (as  an  old  courtier  observes),  but  as  every  man  hath  means,  or  more 
potent  friends,  so  he  is  preferred."  With  us  in  France  (^fov  so  their  own  country- 
man relates)  "  most  part  the  matter  ia  carried  by  favour  and  grace ;  he  that  cau  get 
3  great  man  to  be  his  mediator,  runs  away  with  all  the  preferment,"  Indignissimus 
plerumque  prcsfurtttr,  VaUnius  Catonii'illuvdaius  laudatissimo; 


An.  illiterate  fool  sits  in  a  man's  seat,  and  the  common  people  hold  him  learned, 
grave  and  wise.  «  One  professeth  (^'  Cardan  well  notes)  for  a  thousand  crowns,  but 
he  deserves  not  ten,  when  as  he  that  deserves  a  thousand  cannot  get  ten."  Snlarium 
non  dat  multis  salem.  As  good  horses  draw  in  carts,  as  coaches.  And  oftentimes, 
which  Machiavel  seconds,  ^Principes  non  sunt  qui  oh  insignem  viHul^m  principatu 
digni  sunt,  he  that  is  moat  worthy  wants  employment;  he  that  hatli  skill  to  be  a 
pilot  wants  a  ship,  and  he  that  could  govern  a  commonwealth,  a  world  itself,  a  king 
in  conceit,  wants  means  to  exercise  hia  worth,  hath  not  a  poor  office  to  manage,  and 
yet  all  this  while  he  is  a  better  man  that  is  fit  to  reign,  etsi  careat  regno,  though  he 
want  a  kingdom,  ^  "  than  he  that  hath  one,  aad  knows  not  how  to  rule  it :"  a  lion 
serves  not  always  his  keeper,  but  oftentimes  the  keeper  the  lion,  and  as  '"'Polydore 
Virgil  hath  it,  muUi  reges  ut  pwpilli  ob  inscitiam  non  regunt  sed  regim3.ur.  Hieron 
of  Syracuse  was  a  brave  king,  but  wanted  a  kingdom ;  Perseus  of  Macedon  had 
nothing  of  a  king,  but  the  bare  name  and  tille,  for  he  could  not  govern  it;  so  great 
places  are  often  ill  bestowed,  worthy  persons  unrespecled.  Many  times,  too,  the 
servants  have  more  means  than  the  masters  whom  they  serve,  which  "Epictetus 
counts  an  eye-sore  and  inconvenient.  But  who  can  help  it  P  It  is  an  ordinary  thing 
in  these  days  to  see  a  base  impudent  ass,  illiterate,  unworthy,  insufficient,  to  be  pre- 
ferred before  his  betters,  because  he  can  put  himself  forward,  because  he  looks  big, 
can  bustle  in  the  world,  hath  a  fair  outside,  ckn  temporise,  collogue,  insinuate,  or  hath 
good  store  of  friends  and  money,  whereas  a  more  discreet,  modest,  and  better-deserv- 
ing man  shall  lie  hid  or  have  a  repulse.     'Twas  so  of  old,  and  ever  will  be,  and  which 

Tiresias  advised  Ulyses  in  the  "poet, '■^Aecipe  qua  ratione  queas  diiescere,  ^c," 

is  still  in  uae ;  lie,  flatter,  and  dissemble :  if  not,  as  he  concludes, "£^go  pauper 

eris,"  then  go  like  a  beggar  as  thou  art,  Erasmus,  Melancthon,  Lipsius,  Budseus,  Car- 
dan, lived  and  died  poor.  Gesner  was  a'  silly  old  man,  haculo  innimis,  amongst  all 
those  huffing  cardinals,  swelling  bishops  that  flourished  in  hia  time,  and  rode  on  foot- 
clothes.  It  is  not  honesty,  learning,  worth,  wisdom,  that  prefers  men,  "The  race  is 
not  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong,"  but  as  the  wise  man  said,  "Chance, 
and  sometimes  a  ridiculous  chance.  "Casus  pleriaaque  ndiculus  muUos  elevavit. 
'Tis  fortune's  doings,  as  they  say,  which  made  Brutus  now  dying  exclaim,  0  misera 
virtus,  ergo  nihil  qvam  verha  eras,  atqui  ego  te  tanquam  rem  exeretiam,  sed  tv,  ser- 
viebas  fortuna.''^  Believe  it  hereafter,  O  my  friends !  virtue  serves  fortune.  Yet  be 
not  discouraged  (O  my  well  deserving  spirits)  with  this  which  I  have  said,  it  may 
be  otherwise,  though  seldom  I  confess,  yet  sometimes  it  is.  But  to  your  larther 
content,  I'll  tell  yow  a  ™tale.  In  Maronia  pta,  or  Maroniaftelix,  I  know  not  whether, 
nor  how  long  since,  nor  in  what  cathedral  church,  a  fat  prebend  fell  void.  The 
carcass  scarce  cold,  many  suitors  were  up  in  an  instant.     The  flrst  had  rich  friends, 

B'^neasSyl.denuser,    milladianns,  vJidpcem  coimeiiui  polasl.  fflEpisl.  " 
..._.,. '811101.  dispiil,  Zeuhbeo  Bondemoolio.  el  CoBmo  Ritce- 
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a  good  purse,  and  lie  was  resolved  to  outbid  any  maa  before  he  would  lose  it,  every 
man  supposed  he  should  carry  il.  The  second  was  my  lord  Bishop's  chaplain  (in 
whose  gift  it  was),  and  he  thought  it  his  due  to  have  it.  The  third  was  nobly  born, 
and  he  meant  to  get  it  hf  his  great  parents,  patrons,  and  allies.  The  fourth  stood 
upon  his  worth,  he  had  newly  found  out  strange  mysteries  in  chemistiy,  and  other 
tare  inventions,  which  he  would  detect  to  the  public  good.  Tlie  fifth  was  a  painful 
preacher,  and  he  was  commended  by  die  whole  parish  where  he  dwelt,  he  had  all 
their  hands  to  his  certificate.  The  sixth  was  the  prebendary's  son  lately  deceased, 
his  father  died  in  debt  (for  it,  as  they  say),  left  a  wife  and  many  poor  children.  The 
seventh  stood  upon  fair  promises,  which  to  him  and  his  noble  friends  had  been  foi^ 
merly  made  for  the  next  place  in  his  lordship's  gift.  The  eighth  pretended  great 
losses,  and  what  he  had  suifered  for  the  church,  what  pains  he  had  taken  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  besides  be  brought  noblemen's  letters.  The  ninth  had  married  a 
kinswoman,  and  he  sent  his  wife  to  sue  for  him.  The  tenth  was  a  foreign  doctor, 
a  late  convert,  and  wanted  means.  The  eleventh  would  exchange  for  another,  he 
did  not  like  the  former's  site,  could  not  agree  with  his  neighbours  and  fellows  upon 
any  terms,  he  would  be  gone.  The  tweltUi  and  last  was  (a  suitor  in  conceit)  a  right 
honest,  civil,  sober  man,  an  excellent  scholar,  and  such  a  one  as  lived  private  in  the 
university,  but  he  had  neitlier  means  nor  money  to  compass  it ;  besides  he  hated  all 
such  courses,  he  could  not  speak  for  himself,  neither  had  he  any  friends  to  solicit 
his  cause,  and  therefore  made  no  suit,  could  not  expect,  neither  did  he  hope  for,  or  . 
look  after  it.  The  good  bishop  amongst  a  jury  of  competitors  thus  perplexed,  and 
not  y*t  resolved  what  to  do,  or  on  whom  to  bestow  it,  at  the  last,  of  his  own  accord, 
mere  motion,  and  bountiful  nature,  gave  it  freely  to  the  university  student,  altogether 
uidcDown  to  him  but  by  fame;  and  to  be  bfief,  the  academical  scholar  had  the  pre- 
bend sent  him  for  a  present.  The  news  was  no  sooner  published  abroad,  but  all 
good  students  rejoiced,  and  were  much  cheered  up  with  it,  though  some  would  not 
believe  it;  others,'as  men  amazed,  said  it  was  a  miracle;  but  one  amongst  the  rest 
thanked  God  for  if,  and  said,  Mmo  juvat  tandem  sludiosum  esse,  et  Deo  integro  corde 
sereire.  Tou  have  heard  my  tale:  but  alas  it  is  but  a  tale,  a  mere  fiction,  'twas 
never  so,  never  like  to  be,  and  so  let  it  rest.  Well,  be  it  so  then,  they  have  wealth 
and  honour,  fortune  and  preferment,  every  man  (there's  no  remedy)  must  scramble 
as  he  may,  and  shift  as  he  can ;  yet  Cardan  comforted  himself  with  this, '"  "  the  star 
Fomahant  would  make  him  immortal,"  and  that ''after  his  decease  his  books  should 
be  found  ia  ladies'  studies :  '"IHgmim  laude  virum  Musa  vetat  mori.  But  why 
shouldest  thou  talie  thy  neglect,  thy  canvas  so  to  heart  ?  It  may  be  thou  art  not  fit; 
but  a  "child  that  puts  on  his  father's  shoes,  hat,  headpiece,  breastplate,  breeches, 
or  holds  his  spear,  but  is  neither  able  to  wield  the  one,  or  wear  the  other ;  so 
wouldeat  thou  do  by  such  an  office,  place,  or  magistracy,  thou  art  unfit:  "And 
what  is  dignity  to  aa  unworthy  man,  but  (as  "Salvianus  holds)  a  gold  ring  in  a 
swine's  snout?"  Thou  art  a  brute.  Like  a  bad  actor  (so  ^Plutarch  compares  such 
•  men  in  a  tragedy,  diademafert,  at  voj:  non  auditur:  Thou  wouldest  play  a  king's 
pari,  but  actest  a  clown,  speakest  like  an  ass.  ^Magna  petis  Phmton  et  qua,  non 
viribtts  islis,  S^c,  aa  James  and  John,  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  did  ask  they  knew  not 
what:  nescistemerarienescis;  thou  dost,  as  another  Snffetius,overween  thyself;  thou 
art  wise  in  thine  own  conceit,  but  in  other  more  mature  judgment  altogether  unfit  to 
manage  such  a  business.  Or  be  it  thou  art  more  deservmg  than  any  of  thy  rank,  God 
in  his  providence  hath  reserved  thee  for  some  other  fortunes,  sic  superis  msum.  Thou 
art  humble  as  thou  art,  it  may  be ;  hadst  thou  been  preferred,  thou  wouldest  have 
forgotten  God  and  thyself,  insulted  over  others,  contemned  thy  friends,  ''been  a 
block,  a  tyrant,  or  a  atmi-goA,  sequiturqtie  superbia formam :  "^"Therefore,"  saith 
Chn'sostom,  "  good  men  do  not  always  find  grace  and  fevonr,  lest  they  should  be 
puffid  up  with  turgent  titles,  grow  insolent  and  proud." 

Injuries,  abuses,  are  very  offensive,  and  so  much  the  more  in  that  they  think  veterem 
ferendoiwDitantnottam,  "by  takmgone  they  provoke  another;"  but  it  isar 
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opinion,  for  if  that  were  true,  there  would  be  no  end  of  abusing  each  ot!ier;  lis 
litem  generat ;  'tis  much  better  with  patience  to  bear,  or  quietly  to  put  it  up.  If  an 
aas  kick  me,  saith  Socrates,  shall  I  strike  him  again  ?  And  when  ^  his  wife  Xantippe 
struck  and  misused  him,  to  some  friends  that  would  have  had  him  strike  her  again, 
he  replied,  that  he  would  not  make  them  sport,  or  that  they  should  stand  by  and 
say,  Eia  Socraies,  eia  Xantippe,  as  we  do  when  dogs  fight,  animate  tliera  the  more 
by  clapping  of  hands.  Many  men  spend  themselves,  their  goods,  friends,  fortunes, 
upon  small  quarrels,  and  sometimes  at  other  men's  procurements,  with  much  vexa- 
tion of  spirit  and  anguish  of  mind,  all  which  with  good  advice,  or  mediation  of 
friends,  might  have  been  happily  composed,  or  if  patience  had  taken  place.  Patience 
ill  such  cases  is  a  most  sovereign  remedy,  to  put  up,  conceal,  or  dissemble  it,  to 
'' forget  and  forgive,  ^"'  not  seven,  but  seventy-seven  times,  as  often  as  he  repents  for- 
give him ;"  Luke  xvii.  3.  as  our  Saviour  enjoins  us,  stricken,  "  to  turn  the  other  side :" 
as  our  **  Apostle  persuades  us,  "  to  recompence  no  man  evil  for  evil,  but  as  much  as 
is  possible  to  have  peace  with  all  men :  not  to  avenge  ourselves,  and  wc  shall  heap 
burning  coals  upon  our  adversary's  head."  "For  °°if  you  put  up  wrong  (as  Chry- 
sostom  comments),  you  get  the  victory;  he  that  loseth  his  money,  losetH  not  the 
conquest  in  this  our  philosophy."  If  he  contend  with  thee,  submit  thyself  unto  him 
first,  yield  to  him.  JOurum  et  durum  nonfaciant  mierum,  as  the  diverb  is,  two  refrac- 
tory spirits  will  never  agree,  the  only  means  to  overcome  is  to  relent,  obseguio  vinces. 
Euclid  in  Plutarch,  when  his  brother  had  angered  him,  swore  he  would  be  revenged; 
but  Jie  gently  replied,  "'"Let  me  not  live  if  I  do  not  make  thee  to  love  me  again," 
upon  which  meek  answer  he  was  paciiied. 

The  noble  lamily  of  the  Colonni  in  Rome,  when  they  were  expelled  the  city  by 
that  furious  Alexander  the  Sixth,  gave  the  bending  branch  therefore  as  an  impress, 
with  this  motto,  Flecti  potest,  frangi  non  potest,  to  signify  that  he  might  break  them 
by  force,  but  so  never  make  them  stoop,  for  ihey  fled  in  the  midst  of  their  hard 
usage  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  were  honourably  entertained  by  Frederick  the 
king,  according  to  their  callings.  Gentleness  in  this  case  might  have  done  .much 
more,  and  let  thine  adversary  f*e  never  so  perverse,  it  may  be  by  that  means  thou 
mayest  win  him ;  ^favore  et  ienevolenlia  eliam  immanis  animus  mansuescit,  soft  words 
pacify  wrath,  and  the  fiercest  spirits  are  so  soonest  overcome ;  "  a  generous  lion  will 
not  hurt  a  beast  that  lies  prostrate,  nor  an  elephant  an  innocuous  creature,  but  is 
infestus  infestis,  a  terror  and  scourge  alone  to  such  as  are  stubborn,  and  make  resist- 
ance. It  was  the  symbol  of  Emanuel  Phihbert,  Duke  of  Savoy,  and  he  was  not 
mistaken  in  it,  for 
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It  is  reported  by  ^  Gualter  Mapes,  an  old  historiographer  of  ours  (who  lived  400 
years  since),  that  King  Edward  senior,  and  Llewellyn  prince  of  Wales,  being  at  an 
interview  near  Aust  upon  Severn,  in  Gloucestershire,  and  the  prince  sent  for,  refused 
to  come  to  the  king ;  he  would  needs  go  over  to  him ;  which  Llewellyn  perceiving, 
""went  up  to  the  arms  in  water,  and  embracing  his  boat,  would  have  carried  him 
out  upon  his  shoulders,  adding  that  his  htmiility  and  wisdom  had  triumphed  over 
his  pride  and  folly,  and  tiiereupon  he  was  reconciled  unto  him  and  did  his  homage. 
If  thou  caust  not  so  win  him,  put  it  up,  if  thou  beest  a  true  Christian,  a  good  divine, 
an  imitator  of  Christ,  "^"for  he  was  reviled  and  put  it  up,  whipped  and  sought  no 
revenge,")  thou  wilt  pray  for  thine  enemies,  °°"and  bless  them  that  persecute  thee;" 
be  patient,  meek,  humble,  &.c.  An  honest  man  will  not  ofler  thee  injury,  probus  non 
vult ;  if  he  were  a  brangling  knave,  'tjs  his  fashion  so  to  do ;  where  is  least  heart  is 
most  tongue;  quo  quisqtie  stuUior,  ed  magis  insoJescit,  the  more  sottish  he  is,  still 
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the  more  insolent :  "'° "  Do  not  answer  a  fool  according  to  his  folly."  If  he  be  thy 
superior,  '"bear  it  by  all  means,  grieve  not  at  it,  let  him  lake  his  course;  Anitua 
and  Melitua  ' "  may  kill  me,  they  cannot  hurt  me ;"  as  that  generous  Socrates  made 
answer  in  like  case.  JMews  immota  manet,  though  the  body  be  torn  in  pieces  with 
wild  horses,  broken  on  tlie  wheel,  pinched  with  fiery  longs,  the  soul  cannot  be  dis- 
tracted. Tis  an  ordinary  thing  for  great  men  to  vilify  and  insult,  oppress,  injure, 
tyrannise,  to  take  what  liberty  they  list,  and  who  dare  speak  against?  Miserum  est 
ah  eo  ladi,  d  quo  non  possU  queri,  a  miserable  thing  'lis  to  be  injured  of  him,  from 
whom  is  no  appeal ;  '  and  not  safe  to  write  against  him  thai  can  proscribe  and  punish 
a  man  at  his  pleasure,  which  Asinius  PoUio  was  aware  of,  when  Octavianus  provoked 
him.  'Tis  hard  I  confess  to  be  so  injured :  one  of  Chile's  three  difficult  things  : 
*" To  keep  counsel ;  spend  his  time  well;  put  up  injuries:"  but  be  thou  patient, 
and  'leave  revenge  unto  the  Lord.  °"  Vengeance  is  mine  and  I  will  repay,  saith  the 
Lord" — "  I  know  the  Lord,"  aaith.TDavid,  "will  avenge  the  afflicted  and  judge  the 
poor." — "No  man  (as  ^ Plato  iarther  adds)  can  so  severely  punish  his  adversary,  as 
God  will  such  as  oppress  miserable  men." 

'  •"Usruni  ills  rem  judicatoDiJiidieal, 

If  there  he  any  religion,  any  God,  and  that  God  be  just,  it  shall  he  so ;  if  thou  he- 
Itevesl  the  one,  believe  the  other :  Erit,  erit,  it  shall  he  so.  JS'emesis  comes  after, 
Serb  sed  serio,  stay  but  a  little  and  thou  shalt  see  God's  jnst  judgment  overtake  liim. 

Doscmil  pede  jHcna  claudo."  )      VefiBeaiice  o'erlnke'a  Ihc  tremlilliig  villain's  speed." 

Thou  shalt  perceive  that  verified  of  Samuel  to  Agag,  1  Sam.  xv.  33.  "  Thy  sword 
hath  made  many  women  childless,  so  shall  thy  mo&er  he  childless  amongst  other 
women."  It  shall  be  done  to  them  as  ihey  have  done  to  others.  Conradinus,  that 
brave  Suevian  prince,  came  with  a  well-prepared  army  into  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
was  taken  prisoner  by  king  Charles,  and  put  to  death  in  the  flower  of  his  youth ;  a 
little  after  {ultionem  Conradini  mortis,  Pandulphus  ColUnulius  Hist.  JYeap.  Hi.  5. 
calls  it),  King  Charles's  own  son,  with  two  hu  dred  obles  was  so  tal  ei  p  soner 
and  beheaded  in  like  sort.  Not  in  this  only  b  t  n  all  other  offence  q  o  q  isqm 
peccat  in  eo  puniettir,  "  they  shall  be  punished  n  the  sa  ne  k  d  m  tl  e  san  e  pa  1 
like  nature,  eye  with  or  in  the  eye,  head  with  or  n  the  head  pe  secut  on  w  1  per 
seculion,  lust  with  effects  of  lust ;  let  them  march  on  w  tl  ens  gns  1  splayed  let 
drums  beat  on,  trumpets  sound  taralantarra,  let  the  n  sack  cities  take  tl  e  spo  1  of 
countries,  murder  infents,  deflower  virgins,  destro)  b  n  persecute  a  d  tyrann  se 
they  shall  be  fully  rewarded  at  last  in  the  same  n  easure  they  and  the  rs  and  1  a  to 
their  desert. 


Oftentimes  too  a  base  contemptible  fellow  is  the  instrument  of  God's  justice  to 
ptmish,  to  torture,  and  vex  them,  as  an  ichneumon  doth  a  crocodile.  They  shall  be 
recompensed  according  to  the  works  of  their  hands,  as  Haman  was  hanged  on  the 
gallows  he  provided  for  Motdecai;  "They  shall  have  sorrow  of  heart,  and  be  de- 
stroyed from  under  the  heaven,"  Thre.  iii.  64, 65,  66.  Only  be  thou  patient  r  '^vincit 
jui  patilw:  and  in  the  end  thou  shalt  be  crowned.  Tea,  but  'tis  a  hard  matter  to 
do  tliis,  flesii  and  blood  may  not  abide  it;  ^Hs grave, grave!  no  (Chrysoslom  replies) 
non  est  grave,  6  homo!  'tia  not  so  grievous,  "  "  neither  had  God  commanded  it,  if  it 
had  been  so  difficult."  But  how  shall  it  be  done  i  "  Easily,"  as  he  follows  it,  "  if 
thou  shalt  look  to  heaven,  behold  the  beauty  of  it,  and  what  God  hath  promised  to 
such  as  put  up  injuries."  But  if  thou  resist  and  go  about  vim  fi  repellere,  as  the 
custom  of  the  world  is,  to  right  thyself,  or  hast  given  just  cause  of  offence,  'tis  no 
injury  then  but  a  condign  punislmient;  thou  hast  deserved  as  much:  ^Ateprinci- 
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pirnn,  in  te  recredii  crimen  quod  d  te  fnit ;  peccasti,  quiesce,  as  Amhrose  expoetnlates 
with  Cain,  lib.  3.  de  Mel  et  Cain.  ^Dionyaius  of  Syracuse,  in  his  exile,  was  made 
to  st&nd  viiihoiil  dooi,  paiienlerferendum^fortasse  nos  tale  quid  fecimus,  qimm  in 
horore  essemus,  he  wisely  put  it  up,  and  laid  the  fault  where  it  was,  on  his  own 
pride  and  scorn,  which  in  his  prosperity  he  had  formerly  showed  others.  'Tis 
"•TuUy's  asiom,  yerre  ea  molestissime  lumdnes  non  debent,  quts  ipsoram  culpd  con- 
Iracta  sunt,  self  do,  self  have,  as  the  saying  is,  they  may  thank  themselves.  For 
he  that  doth  wrong  must  look  to  be  wronged  again ;  habet  et  mwsca  sjilenem,  et  for- 
mica sua  bilis  inest.  The  least  fly  hath  a  spleen,  and  a  little  bee  a  sliDg,  "An  ass 
overwhelmed  a  thistlewarp's  nest,  the  little  bird  pecked  his  galled  back  in  revenge; 
and  the  humble-bee  in  the  fable  flung  down  the  eagle's  eggs  out  of  Jupiter's  lap. 
Bvacides,  in  Plutarch,  put  liis  hand  into  a  mouse's  nest  and  hurt  her  young  ones,  she 
bit  him  by  the  finger :  '"  I  see  now  (aaith  he)  there  is  no  creature  so  contemptible, 
that  will  not  be  revenged.  'Tis  lex  talionis,  and  the  nature  of  all  things  so  to  do ; 
if  thou  wilt  live  quietly  thyself,  "  do  no  wrong  to  others ;  if  any  he  done  thee,  put 
it  up,  witli  patience  endure  it,  for  ""  this  is  thankworthy,"  saitli  our  apostle,  "  if  any 
man  for  conscience  towards  God  endure  grief,  and  suffer  wrong  undeserved ;  for  what 
praise.is  it,  if  when  ye  be  buffeted  for  you  faults,  ye  take  it  patiently  ?  But  if  when 
you  do  weD,  ye  sulfer  wrong,  and  take  it  patientfy,  there  is  thanks  with  God ;  for 
hereunto  verUy  we  are  called."  Qui  mala  non  fert,  ipse  sibi  testis  est  per  impatien- 
tiam,  quod  bonus  non  est,  "  he  that  cannot  bear  injuries,  witnesseth  against  himself 
that  he  is  no  good  man,"  as  Gregory  holds.  ""  'Tis  the  nature  of  wicked  men  to 
do  injuries,  as  it  is  the  property  of  all  honest  men  patiently  to  bear  them."  Impro- 
Utas  nulla  JlectUuT  obsequio.  Thewolf  in  the  '^emblem  sucked  the  goat  (a  o  the 
shepherd  would  have  it),  but  he  kept  nevertheless  a  wolf's  nature;  ''a  knave  will 
be  a  kuave.  Injury  is  on  the  other  side  a  good  man's  footboy,  his^ws  Achates, 
and  as  a  lackey  follows  him  wheresoever  he  goes.  Besides,  misera  estfortuna  qu^ 
caret  inimico,  he  is  in  a  miserable  estate  that  wants  enemies :"  it  is  a  thing  not  to 
be  avoided,  and  therefore  with  more  patience  to  be  endured.  Calo  Censorius,  that 
upright  Cato  of  whom  Paterculua  gives  that  honourable  eulogium,  hen&  fecit  gitod 
alite.rfacere  non  poluil.,  was  ^fifty  times  indicted  and  accused  by  his  fellow  citizens, 
and  as  *^Amraianus  well  hath  it,  Quis  erit  innocens  si  clam  vel  palam  accusasse  suji- 
cial?  if  it  be  sufficient  to  accuse  a  man  openly  or  in  private,  who  shall  be  free  ?  If 
there  were  no  other  respect  than  (hat  of  Christianity,  religion  and  the  like,  to  induce 
men  to  be  long-suffering  and  patient,  yet  methinka  the  nature  of  injury  itself  is  suf- 
ficient to  keep  them  quiet,  the  tumults,  uproars,  miseries,  discontents,  anguish,  loss, 
dangers  that  attend  upon  it  might  restrain  the  calamities  of  contention  :  for  as  it  is 
with  ordinary  gamesters,  the  gains  go  to  the  bos,  so  falls  it  out  to  such  as  contend ; 
the  lawyers  get  all ;  and  therefore  if  they  would  consider  of  it,  aliena  pericula  cautos, 
other  men's  misfortunes  in  this  kind,  and  common  experience  might  detain  them. 
"The  more  they  contend,  the  more  Ihey  are  involved  in  a  labyrinth  of  woes,  and 
the  catastrophe  is  to  consume  one  another,  like  the  elephant  and  dragon's  conflict  in 
Pliny  ;^  the  dragon  got  under  (he  elephant's  belly,  and  sucked  his  blood  so  long, 
till  he  fell  down  dead  upon  the  dragon,  and  killed  him  with  the  fall,  so  iboth  were 
ruined.  'Tis  a  hydra's  head,  contention ;  the  more  they  strive,  the  more  they  may : 
and  as  Praxiteles  did  by  his  glass,  when  he  saw  a  scurvy  fece  in  it,  brake  it  in 
pieces  :  but  for  that  one  he  saw  many  more  as  bad  in  a  moment :  for  one  injury  done 
they  provoke  another  cumfanore,  and  twenty  enemies  for  one.  JVoti  irritare  era- 
brones,  oppose  not  thyself  to  a  multitude  :  but  if  thou  hast  received  a  wrong,  wisely 
consider  of  it,  and  if  thou  canst  possibly,  compose  thyself  with  patience  to  bear  it. 
This  is  the  safest  course,  and  thou  shalt  find  greatest  ease  to  be  quiet. 

'^  1  say  the  same  of  scoffi,  slanders,  contumelies,  obloquies,  defamations,  detiac- 
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tions,  pasquillbg  libels,  and  the  like,  which  may  tend  any  way  to  our  disgrace  :  'tis 
but  opinion ;  if  we  could  neglect,  contemn,  or  with  patience  digest  ihcm,  they  would 
reflect  on  them  that  offered  them  at  first.  A  wise  citizen,  I  know  not  whence,  had 
a  scold  to  his  wife ;  when  she  brawled,  he  played  on  his  drum,  and  hy  tliat  means 
madded  her  more,  because  she  saw  that  he  would  not  be  moved.  Diogenes  in  a 
crowd  when  one  caUed  him  back,  and  told  him  how  the  boys  laughed  him  to  scorn. 
Ego,  inqait,  von  rideor,  took  no  notice  of  il.  Socrates  was  brought  upon  the  stage 
by  Aristophanes,  and  misused  to  his  lace,  but  he  laughed  as  if  it  concerned  him  not : 
and  as  ^ian  relates  of  him,  whatsoever  good  or  bad  accident  or  fortune  befel  him 
going  in  or  coming  out,  Socrates  still  kept  the  same  countenance ;  even  so  should  a 
Christian  do,  as  Hierom  describes  him,  per  infamiam  et  lonamfamam  grassari  ad 
immortalitatem,  march  on  tlirough  good  and  bad  reports  to  immortality,  **  not  to  be 
moved :  for  honesty  is  a  sufficient  reward,  proUtas  siU  pnBmium ;  and-  in  our  times 
the  sole  recompense  to  do  well,  is,  to  do  well :  but  naughtiness  will  punish  itself  at 
last,  "Tmprobis  ipsa  neguiiia  supplicium.     As  the  diverb  is, 

«u!  mal6  feoeninl',  ftaa  sequentnr  eos :"    '  |  Bullhey  thai  iil,  shall  euffti  fot  lliafs  paet." 

Tea,  but  I  am  ashamed,  disgraced,  dishonoured,  degraded,  exploded :  my  noto- 
rious crimes  and  villanies  are  come  to  light  (deprendi  miserum  esi),  my  filthy  lust, 
abominable  oppression  and  avarice  lies  open,  my  good  name  's  lost,  my  fortune 's 
gone,  I  have  been  stigmatised,  whipt  at  post,  arraigned  and  condemned,  I  am  a  com- 
mon obloquy,  i  have  lost  my  ears,  odious,  execrable,  abhorred  of  God  and  men.  Be 
content,  'tis  but  a  nine  days'  wonder,  and  as  one  sorrow  drives  out  another,  one  pas- 
sion another,  one  cloud  another,  one  rumour  is  expelled  by  another ;  every  day 
almost,  come  new  news  unto  our  ears,  as  how  the  sun  was  eclipsed,  meteors  seen 
in  the  air,  monsters  bom,  prodigies,  how  the  Turks  were  overthrown  in  Persia,  an 
earthquake  in  Helvetia,  Calabria,  Japan,  or  China,  an  inundation  in  Holland,  a  great 
plague  in  Constantinople,  a  fire  at  Prague,  a  dearth  in  Germany,  such  a  man  is  made 
a  lord,  a  bishop,  another  hanged,  deposed,  pressed  to  death,  for  some  murder,  trea- 
son, rape,  theft,  oppression,  all  which  we  do  hear  at  first  with  a  kind  of  admiration, 
detestation,  consternation,  but  by  and  by  they  are  buried  in  silence :  thy  fether  's 
dead,  thy  brother  robbed,  wife  runs  mad,  neighbour  hath  killed  himself;  'tis  heavy, 
ghastly,  fearful  news  al  first,  in  every  man's  mouth,  table  talk;  but  at\er  a  whfie 
who  speaks  or  thinks  of  il  ?  It  will  be  so  with  thee  and  thine  offence,  it  will  he 
forgotten  in  an  instant,  be  it  theft,  rape,  sodomy,  murder,  incest,  treason,  Stc^  thou 
art  not  the  first  offender,  nor  shalt  not  be  the  last,  'tis  no  wonder,  every  hour  such 
malefectors  are  called  in  question,  nothing  so  common,  Quocunque  inpopulo,  quo- 
ewnjue  sub  axe  ?  ^  Comfort  thyself,  thou  art  not  the  sole  man.  If  he  that  were 
guiltless  himself  should  fling  the  first  stone  at  thee,  and  he  alone  should  accuse  thee 
that  were  faultless,  how  many  executioners,  how  many  accusers  wouldst  thou  have  ? 
If  every  man's  sins  were  written  in  his  forehead,  and  secret  faults  known,  how  many 
thousands  would  parallel,  if  not  exceed  tUine  offence  ?  It  may  be  the  judge  that 
gave  sentence,  the  jury  that  condemned  thee,  the  spectators  that  gazed  on  thee,  de- 
served much  more,  and  were  far  more  guilty  than  thou  thyself.  But  it  is  thine  infe- 
licity to  be  taken,  to  be  made  a  public  example  of  justice,  to  be  a  terror  to  the  rest; 
yet  should  every  man  have  his  desert,  thou  wouldest  peradventure  be  a  saint  in  com- 
parison ;  vea^at  cenmra  cotumbas,  poor  souls  are  punished ;  the  great  ones  do  twenty 
thousand  times  worse,  and  are  not  so  much  as  spoken  of. 

wifon  tete  sccipilri  (enditarnequa  milvio.  I     "The  net's  not  laid  for  kites  oi  Iiirds  of  prey. 

Be  not  dismayed  Hien,  humanmn  est  errare,vre  are  all  sinners,  daily  and  hourly 
subject  to  temptations,  the  best  of  us  is  a  hypocrite,  a  grievous  offender  in  God's 
'sight,  Noah,  Lot,  David,  Peter,  &c.,  how  many  mortal  sins  do  we  commit  ?  Shall 
I  say,  be  penitent,  ask  forgiveness,  and  make  amends  fay  the  sequel  of  thy  life,  for 
that  foul  offence  thou  hast  committed  ?  recover  thy  credit  by  some  noble  exploit,  as 
Themistocles  did,  for  he  was  a  most  debauched  and  vicious  youth,  sed  jwoeniie  ma- 
culas prceclaris  factis  delevii,  but  made  the  world  amends  by  brave  exploits;  at  last 
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become  a  new  maa,  and  seek  lo  be  lefornied.  He  ihat  runs  away  in  a  battle,  aa 
Demosthenes  said,  may  fight  again;  and  he  that  hath  a  fall  may  stand  as  upright  as 
ever  he  did  before.  J^emo  desperet  meliora  lapsus,  a  wicked  liver  may  be  reclaimed, 
and  prove  an  honest  man ;  he  that  is  odious  in  present,  hissed  out,  an  exile,  may  be 
received  again  with  all  men's  fovours,  and  singular  applause ;  so  Tally  was  in  Rome, 
Alcibiades  in  Athens.  Let  thy  disgrace  then  be  what  it  will,  quod  fit,  infeclum  no« 
potest  esse,  that  which  is  past  cannot  be  recalled ;  trouble  not  ijiyself,  vex  and  grieve 
thyself  no  more,  be  it  obloquy,  disgrace,  Etc.  No  better  way,  than  to  neglect,  con- 
temn, or  seem  not  lo  regard  it,  to  make  no  reckoning  of  it,  Deesse  rohir  arguit  dica~ 
citas :  if  thou  be  guiltless  it  concerns  thee  not : — 

Doth  the  moon  care  for  the  barking  of  a  dog?  They  detract,  scoff  and  rail,  saith 
one,  "^  and  bark  at  me  on  every  side,  but  I,  like  that  Albanian  dog  sometimes  given 
to  Alexander  for  a  present,  vindico  me  ah  illis  solo  eontempttt,  I  lie  still  and  sleep, 
vindicate  myself  by  contempt  alone.  ^E3:pers  terroris  Acldlles  armatus:  as  a  tor- 
toise in  hia  shell,  "virtute  med  me  involvo,  ox  an  urchin  round,  nil  moror  ictus,  ^Bl 
lizard  in  camomile,  I  decline  their  fury  and  am  safe. 


Let  them  rail  then,  scoff,  and  slander,  sapiens  contmrteliA  non  affieituT,  a 
Seneca  thinks,  is  not  moved,  because  he  knows,  contra  Sycophantm  mot: 
remediam,  there  is  no  remedy  for  it :  kings  and  princes,  wise,  grave,  prudent,  holy, 
good  men,  divine,  are  all  so  served  alike.  ^OJanedtergo  quern  nulla  ciconia pinsit, 
Antevorta  and  Postvorla,  Jupiter's  guardians,  may  not  help  in  this  case,  tliey  cannot 
protect;  Moses  had  a  Dathan,  a  Corath,  David  a  Shimei,  God  himself  is  blasphemed: 
nondvm  felix  es  si  te  nondum  tarba  deridet.  It  is  an  ordinary  thing  so  to  be  mis- 
used. '^Regium  est  cum  ien^faceris  male  audire,  the  chiefest  men  and  most  under- 
standing are  so  vilified ;  let  him  take  his  "  course.  And  as  that  lusty  courser  in 
.S^op,  that  contemned  the  poor  asa,  came  by  and  by  after  with  his  bowels  burst,  a 
pack  on  his  back,  and  was  derided  of  the  same  ass :  contemnentur  ai  lis  quos  ipsi 
prius  contempsere.,  et  irridehuntur  ah  iis  quos  ipsi  prins  irrisere,  they  shall  be  con- 
temned and  laughed  to  scorn  of  those  whom  they  have  formerly  derided.  Let  ihem 
contemn,  defame,  or  undervalue,  insult,  oppress,  scoff,  slander,  abuse,  wrong,  cnrse 
and  swear,  feign  and  lie,  do  thoii  comfort  ftiyself  with  a  good  conscience,  m  ^m 
gaudeas,  when  they  have  all  done,  ■"  "  a  good  conscience  is  a  continual  feast,"  inno- 
cency  will  vindicate  itself:  and  which  the  poet  gave  out  of  Hercules,  diis  Jhdiur 
irafis,  enjoy  thyself,  though  all  tlie  world  be  set  against  thee,  contemn  and  say  with 
hiia,  Elogium  miM  pra  foriJms,  my  posy  is,  "not  to  be  moved,  that  ''my  palladium, 
my  breast^plate,  my  buckler,  with  which  I  ward  all  injuries,  offences,  lies,  slanders ; 
I  lean  upon  that  slake  of  modesty,  so  receive  and  break  asunder  all  that  foolish  force 
of  liver  and  spleen."  And  whosoever  he  is  that  shall  observe  these  short  instruc- 
tions, without  all  question  he  shall  much  ease  and  benefit  himself. 

In  fine,  if  princes  would  do  justice,  judges  be  upright,  clergymen  truly  devout,  and 
so  live  aa  they  teach,  if  great  men  would  not  be  so  insolent,  if  soldiers  would  quietly 
defend  us,  the  poor  would  be  patient,  rich  men  would  be  liberal  and  humble,  citizens 
honest,  magistrates  meek,  superiors  would  give  good  example,  subjects  peaceable, 
young  men  would  stand  in  awe :  if  parents  would  be  kind  to  their  children,  and 
they  again  obedient  to  their  parents,  brethren  agree  amongst  themselves,  enemies  be 
reconciled,  servants  trusty  lo  their  masters,  virgins  chaste,  wives  modest,  husbands 
would  be  loving  and  less  jealous :  if  we  could  imitate  Christ  and  his  apostles,  live 
after  God's  laws,  these  mischiefs  would  not  so  frequenily  happen  amongst  us ;  but 
Ijcing  most  pait  so  irreconcilable  aa  we  are,  perverse,  proud,  insolent,  factious,  and 
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malicious,  prone  to  contention,  anger  and  revenge,  of  such  fiery  spirits,  so  captious, 
impious,  irreligious,  so  opposite  to  virtue,  void  of  grace,  how  should  it  otiierwise 
be  P  Many  men  are  very  testy  by  nature,  apt  to  mistake,  apt  to  quarrel,  apt  lo  pro- 
voke and  misinterpret  to  the  worst,  everything  that  is  said  or  done,  and  thereupon 
heap  unto  themselves  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  disquietness  to  others,  smalterers 
in  other  men's  matters,  tale-bearers,  whisperers,  liars,  they  cannot  speak  in  season, 
or  hold  iheir  tongues  when  they  should,  "Et  saam  partem  itidem  tacere,  cwm.  aliena 
est  oratio  ■  they  will  speak  more  than  comes  to  their  shares,  in  all  companies,  and 
bj  tho>!e  bad  courses  accumulate  much  evil  to  their  own  souls  ( gjsi  conlmidit,  sibi 
coneiciwn  faeit),  their  life  is  a  perpetual  brawl,  they  snarl  like  so  many  dogs,  with 
their  wives,  children,  servants,  neighbours,  and  all  the  rest  of  their  friends,  they  can 
agree  v.  ith  nobody.  But  to  such  as  are  judicious,  meek,  submissive,  and  quiet,  these 
matters  are  easily  remedied  :  they  will  forbear  upon  all  such  occasions,  neglect,  con- 
temn, or  take  no  notice  of  them,  dissemble,  or  wisely  turn  it  off.  If  it  be  a  natural 
impediment,  as  a  red  nose,  squint  eyes,  crooked  legs,  or  any  such  imperfection,  in- 
fiimity,  disgrace,  reproach,  the  best  way  is  to  speak  of  it  first  thyself,*^  and  so  thou 
shalt  surely  take  away  ail  occasions  from  others  to  jest  al,  or  contemn,  that  they 
maj  perceive  thee  lo  be  careless  of  it.  Vatinius  was  wont  to  scoff  at  his  own  de- 
formed teet,  to  prevent  bis  enemies'  obloquies  and  sarcasms  in  that  kind ;  or  else  by 
prevention,  as  Cotys,  king  of  Thrace,  that  brake  a  company  of  fine  glasses  presented 
to  him,  with  his  own  hands,  lest  he  should  be  ovetrauch  moved  when  they  were 
broken  by  chance.  And  sometimes  again,  so  that  it  be  discreetly  and  moderately 
done,  it  shall  not  be  amiss  to  malie  resistance,  to  lake  down  such  a  saucy  companion, 
no  better  means  to  vindicate  himself  to  purchase  final  peace :  for  he  that  suffers  him- 
self to  be  ridden,  or  through  pusillauimity  or  sottishneas  will  let  every  man  baffle 
him,  shall  be  a  common  laughing  slock  to  fiout  at.  As  a  cur  that  goes  through  a 
villag.e,  if  he  clap  his  tail  between  his  legs,  and  run  away,  every  cur  will  insult  over 
him :  but  if  he  bristle  up  himself,  and  aland  to  it,  give  but  a  counter-snarl,  there's 
not  a  dog  dares  meddle  with  him :  much  is  in  a  man's  courage  and  discreet  carriage 
of  himself. 

Many  other  gneiances  there  are,  w  hicb  happen  to  mortals  in  this  life,  from  friends, 
wives,  childien,  servants,  mastere,  companions,  neighbours,  our  own  defaults,  igno- 
rance, errors,  intemperance,  mdiscietion,  infirmities,  &Ct  and  many  good  remedies 
to  mitigate  and  oppose  them,  many  divine  precepts  to  counterpoise  our  hearts,  special 
antidotes  both  m  Scriptures  and  human  authors,  which,  whoso  will  observe,  shall 
purchase  much  ease  and  quietness  unto  himself:  I  will  point  out  a  few.  Those 
prophetical,  apostolical  admonitions  are  well  known  to  all ;  what  Solomon,  Siracides, 
our  Saviour  Christ  hunseli  hath  said  tending  to  this  purpose,  as  "fear  God  :  obey 
the  prince  be  sober  and  watch  pray  continually  t  be  angry  but  sin  not :  remember 
thy  last :  fashion  not  yourselves  to  this  world,  &c.,  apply  yourselves  to  the  times : 
strive  not  with  a  mighty  man :  recompense  good  for  evil,  let  nothing  be  done  through 
contention  or  vain-glory,  but  with  meekness  oi  mind,  every  man  esteeming  of  others 
better  than  himself:  love  one  another;"  or  that  epitome  of  the  law  and  the  prophets, 
which  our  Saviour  inculcates,  "  love  God  above  all,  thy  neighbour  as  thyself  "  and 
"  whatsoever  you  would  that  men  should  do  unto  you,  so  do  unto  them,"  which 
Alexander  Severus  writ  in  letters  of  gold,  and  used  as  a  motto,  ''Hierom  commends 
to  Celantia  as  an  excellent  way,  amongst  so  many  enticements  and  worWlv  provo- 
cations, to  rectify  her  life.  Out  of  human  authors  take  these  few  cautions,  ""know 
thyself.  ^Be  contented  with  thy  lot.  ''°  Trust  not  wealth,  beauty,  nor  parasites, 
they  will  bring  thee  to  destruction.  °°Have  peace  with  all  men,  war  with  vice 
^'Be  not  idle.  ''Look  before  you  leap.  "Beware  of  Had  1  wist.  ** Honour  thy 
parents,  speak  well  of  friends.  Be  temperate  in  four  things,  lingua,  loeis,  octiUs,  et 
pocuHs.     Watch  thine  eye.     "Moderate  thine  expenses.     Hear  much,  speak  little, 
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'^susline  et  abslme.  If  thou  seest  ought  amiss  in  another,  mend  it  in  thyself.  Keep 
thioe  own  counsel,  reveal  not  thy  secrets,  be  silent  in  thine  intentions.  "Give  not 
ear  to  tale-tellers,  babblers,  be  not  scun'ilous  in  conversation :  ''jest  without  bitter- 
ness :  give  no  man  cause  of  offence :  set  thine  house  in  order ;  '^  take  heed  of  surety- 
ship. "'Fide  et  diffide,  as  a  fox  on  the  ice,  take  heed  whom  you  trust.  "Live  not 
beyond  thy  means.  **  Give  cheerfully.  Pay  thy  dues  willingly.  Be  not  a  slave  to 
thy  money;  ""omit  not  occasion,  embrace  opportunity,  lose  no  time.  Be  hnmble 
to  thy  superiors,  respective  to  thine  equals,  ai&ble  to  all,  °*but  not  familiar.  Flatter 
no  man.  ''Lie  not,  dissemble  not.  Keep  thy  word  and  promise,  be  constant  in  a 
good  resolution.  Speak  truth.  Be  not  opiniative,  maintain  no  factions.  Lay  no 
wagers,  make  no  comparisons.  °*Find  no  faults,  meddle  not  with  other  men's  mat- 
ters. Admire  not  thyself.  "Be  not  proud  or  popular.  Insult  not.  Foriunam  reve- 
rentar  habe.  "Tear  not  that  which  cannot  be  avoided.  '^Grieve  not  for  that  which 
cannot  be  recalled.  ™  Undervalue  not  thyself.  "  Accuse  no  man,  commend  no.  man 
rashly.  Go  not  to  law  without  gi-eat  cause.  Strive  not  with  a  greater  man,  Cast 
not  off  an  old  friend,  lake  heed  of  a  reconciled  enemy.  "  If  thou  come  as  a  guest 
stay  not  too  long.  Be  not  unthankful.  Be  meek,  merciful,  and  patient.  Do  good 
to  all.  Be  not  fond  of  fair  words.  "Be  not  a  neuter  in  afiiction;  moderate  thy 
passions.  "Think  no  place  without  a  witness.  "Admonish  thy  friend  in  secret, 
commend  him  in  public.  Keep  good  company.  "Love  others  to  be  beloved  thy- 
self, ^ma  tanquam  osurus.  Sndcus  tarda  fias.  Provide  for  a  tempest.  JVoli  irritare 
crahrones.  Do  not  ptoatimte  thy  soul  for  gain.  Make  not  a  fool  of  thyself  to  make 
others  merry.  Marry  not  an  old  crony  or  a  fool  for  money.  Be  not  over  solicitous 
or  curious.  Seek  that  which  may  be  found.  Seem  not  greater  than  thou  art.  Take 
thy  pleasure  soberly.  Ocyntum  ne  terilo.  "Live  merrily  as  thou  canst.  ™Take 
heed  by  other  men's  examples.  Go  as  thou  wouldsl  be  met,  sit  as  thou  wouldat  be 
found,  "yield  to  the  time,  follow  the  stream.  Wilt  thou  live  free  Irora  fears  and 
cares  ?  "Live  innocently,  keep  thyself  upright,  thou  needest  no  other  keeper,  Etc." 
Look  for  more  in  Isocrales,  Seneca,  Plutaiich,  Epictetus,  &,c.,  and  for  defect,  consult 
with  cheesD-trenchers  and  painted  cloths. 


MEMB.  VIIL 
Against  Melancholy  itself. 


"  Every  man,"  saith  "  Seneca,  "  thinks  his  own  burthen  the  heaviest,"  and  a 
melancholy  man  above  all  others  complains  most;  weariness  of  life,  abhorring  all 
company  and  light,  fear,  sorrow,  suspicion,  anguish  of  mind,  bashfulness,  and  those 
other  dread  symptoms  of  body  and  mind,  must  needs  aggravate  this  misery;  yet 
eompared  to  other  maladies,  they  are  not  so  heinous  as  they  be  taken.  For  first 
this  disease  is  either  in  habit  or  disposition,  curable  or  incurable.  If  new  and  in 
disposition,  'tis  commonly  pleasant,  and  it  may  be  helped.  If  inveterate,  or  a  habit, 
yet  they  have  lucida  intervalla,  sometimes  well,  and  sometimes  ill;  or  if  more  cou- 
tinuate,  as  the  "^  Vejentes  wer»  to  the  Romans,  'tis  lu>stis  magis  assidtius  quam  gravis, 
a  more  durable  enemy  than  dangerous :  and  amongst  many  inconveniences,  eomn 
comforts  are  annexed  to  it.  First  it  is  not  catching,  and  as  Erasmus  comforted  him- 
self, when  he  was  grievously  sick  of  the  stone,  though  it  was  most  troublesome,  and 
an  intolerable  pain  to  him,  yet  it  was  no  whit  offensive  to  others,  not  loathsome  to 
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the  spectators,  ghastly,  fulsome,  terrible,  as  plagues,  apoplexies,  leprosies,  wounds, 
sores,  tettera,  pox,  pestilent  agues  are,  which  either  admit  of  no  company,  terrify  or 
offend  those  that  are  present.  la  this  malady,  that  which  is,  is  whoUy  to  them- 
selves :  and  those  symptoms  not  so  dreadful,  if  they  be  compared  to  the  opposite 
extremes.  They  are  most  part  bashful,  suspicious,  Bolitary,  &.c.,  therefore  no  such 
ambitious,  impudent  intruders  aa  some  are,  no  sharkers,  no  conycatchers,  no 
prowlers,  no  smell-feasts,  praters,  panders,  parasites,  bawds,  dninkards,  whoremas- 
ters ;  necessity  and  defect  compel  them  to  be  honest ;  as  Mitio  told  Demea  in  the 
""  comedy, 

"  Wtk  si  nenae  efro  ncquG  lu  (ecimas, 

"  If  we  be  honest  'twas  poverty  made  «a  so :"  if  we  melancholy  men  be  not  as  bad 
as  he  that  is  worst,  'tis  our  dame  melancholy  kept  us  so :  JVon  deerat  voluntas  sed 
facullas.^ 

Besides  they  are  freed  in  this  from  many  other  infirmities,  solitariness  makes  them 
more  apt  to  contemplate,  suspicion  wary,  which  is  a  necessary  humour  in  these 
times,  ^JVom  'pol  qiu  maxime  cavel,  is  smpe  cauior  capitis  est,  "  he  that  takes  most 
heed,  is  often  circumvented,  and  overtaken."  Fear  and  sorrow  keep  them  temperate 
andsober,andfree  them  from  any  dissolute  acts,  which  joUity  and  boldness  thrust  men 
upon  :  they  are  therefore  no  sicarii,  roaring  boys,  thieves  or  assassins.  As  they  are 
soon  dejected,  so  they  are  as  soon,  by  soft  words  and  good  persuasions,  reared. 
Wearisomeness  of  life  makes  them  they  are  not  so  besotted  on  the  transitory  vain 
pleasures  of  the  world.  If  they  dote  in  one  thing,  they  are  wise  and  well  under- 
standing in  most  other.  If  it  be  inveterate,  (hey  are  iTisemati,. most  part  doting,  or 
quite  mad,  insensible  of  any  wrongs,  ridiculous  to  others,  but  most  happy  and  secure 
to  themselves.  Dotage  is  a  state  which  many  much  magnify  and  commend  :  so  is 
simplicity,  and  folly,  as  he  said,  ^hic  furor  d  superi,  sU  milti  perpetuus.  Some  think 
foob  and  dizzards  live  the  merriest  lives,  as  Ajax  in  Sophocles,  AiAi2  scire  vita 
juamdissimti,  "  'tis  the  pleasantest  life  to  know  nothing ;"  iners  malorum  remedium 
i§noraniia,  "  ignorance  is  a  downright  remedy  of  evils."  These  curious  arts  aud 
laborious  sciences,  Galen's,  Tully's,  Aristotle's,  Justinian's,  do  but  trouble  the  world 
some  think;  we  might  live  better  with  that  illiterate  Virginian  simplicity,  and  gross 
ignorance ;  entire  idiots  do  best,  they  are  not  macerated  with  cares,  tormented  with 
fears,  and  anxiety,  as  other  wise  men  are :  for  as  ^^  he  said,  if  folly  were  a  pain,  you 
should  hear  them  howl,  roar,  and  cry  out  in  every  house,  as  you  go  by  in  the  street, 
but  tiiey  are  most  free,  jocund,  and  merry,  and  in  some  "^  countries,  as  amongst  the 
Turks,  honoured  for  saints,  and  abundantly  maintained  out  of  the  common  stock. '^ 
They  are  no  dissemblers,  liars,  hypocrites,  for  fools  and  madmen  tell  commonly 
truth.  In  a  word,  as  they  are  distressed,  so  are  they  pitied,  which  some  hold  better 
than  to  be  "envied,  better  to  be  sad  than  merry,  belter  to  be  foolish  and  quiet,  quam 
supers  et  ringi,  to  be  wise  and  still  vexed;  better  to  be  miserable  than  happy:  of 


SECT.  IV.  MEMB.  I. 

SuBSBCT,  I. — Of  Physic  whicli  curetJi  with  Medicines. 

After  a  long  and  tedious  discourse  of  these  six  non-natural  things  and  their 
several  rectifications,  all  which  are  comprehended  in  diet,  1  am  come  now  at  last  to 
Plumnaeeutiee,  or  that  kind  of  physic  which  cureth  by  medicines,  which  apotheca- 
ries most  part  make,  mingle,  or  sell  in  their  shops.  Many  cavil  at  this  kind  of 
physic,  and  hold  it  unnecessary,  unprofitable  to  this  or  auy  other  disease,  because 
those  countries  which  use  it  least,  live  longest,  and  are  best  in  health,  as  ""Hector 
Btiethius  relates  of  the  isles  of  Orcades,  the  people  are  still  sound  of  body  and 
mind,  without  any  use  of  physic,  they  live  commonly  130  years,  and  Ortelius  in  his 
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itinerary  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Forest  of  Arden,  "  "  they  are  very  pcunful,  long- 
lived,  sound,"  &c.  "^Martianus  Capella,  speaking  of  the  Indians  of  his  time,  saith, 
they  were  (much  like  our  western  Indians  now)  "bigger  tlian  ordinary  men,  bred 
coarsely,  very  long-lived,  insomuch,  that  he  that  died  at  a  hundred  years  of  age, 
went  before  his  time,"  &,c.  Damianus  A-Goes,  Saxo-Grammaticus,  Aiihanus  Bohe- 
mua,  say  the  lilte  of  them  that  live  in  Norway,  Lapland,  Finraarkj  Biarmio,  Corelia, 
all  over  Scandia,  and  those  northern  countries,  they  are  most  healthful,  and  very 
long-lived,  in  which  places  there  is  no  use  at  all  of  physic,  the  name  of  it  is  not  once 
heard.  Dithmacus  Bleskenius  itx  his  accural*  descriptiott  of  Iceland,  1607,  makes 
mention,  amongst  other  matters,  of  the  inhabitants,  and  their  manner  of  living, 
"  "  which  is  dried  fish  instead  of  bread,  butter,  cheese,  and  salt  meats,  most  part  they 
drink  water  and  whey,  and  yet  without  physio  or  physician,  they  live  many  of  them 
250  years."  I  find  the  same  relation  by  Lerius,  and  some  oUier  writers,  of  Indbns 
in  America.  Paulus  Jovius  in  his  description  of  Britain,  and  Levinus  Lemnius,  ob- 
serve as  mnch  of  this  our  island,  that  there  was  of  old  no  use  of  "physic  amongst 
us,  and  but  little  at  this  day,  except  it  be  for  a  few  nice  idle  citizens,  surfeiting  cour- 
tiers, and  stall-fed  gentlemen  lubbers.  The  country  people  use  kitchen  physic,  and 
common  experience  tells  us,  that  they  live  freest  from  all  manner  of  infirmities,  that 
make  least  use  of  apothecaries' physic.  Manyareoverthrownby  preposterous  use  of  it, 
and  thereby  get  their  bane,  that  might  otherwise  have  escaped :  ^  some  think  physicians 
kill  as  many  as  they  save,  and  who  can  tell,  ^Quot  Themison  agros  auhanno  occi- 
derit  tmo  ?"  "  How  many  murders  they  make  in  a  year,"  quihus  impun&  licet  komi- 
nem  occidere,  "that  may  freely  kill  folks,"  and  have  a  reward  for  it,  and  according 
to  the  Dutch  proverb,  a  new  physician  must  have  a  new  church-yard ;  and  who 
daily  observes  it  not  ?  Many  that  did  ill  under  physicians'  hands,  have  happily 
escaped,  when  they  have  been  given  over  by  (hem,  left  to  God  and  nature,  and  them- 
selves ;  'twas  Pliny's  dilemma  of  old,  ^  "  every  diset^e  is  either  curable  or  incuiable, 
a  man  recovers  of  it  or  is  killed  by  it;  both  ways  physic  is  to  be  rejected.  If  it  be 
deadly,  it  cannot  be  cured ;  if  it  may  be  helped,  it  requires  no.  physician,  nature  will 
expel  it  of  itself,"  Plato  made  it  a  great  sign  of  an  intemperate  and  corrupt  com- 
monwealth, where  lawyers  and  physicians  did  abound ;  and  the  Romans  distasted 
them  so  much  that  they  were  often  banished  out  of  tlieir  city,  as  Pliny  and  Celsus 
relate,  for  600  years  not  admitted.  It  is  no  art  at  ail,  as  some  hold,  no  not  worthy 
the  name  of  a  liberal  science  (nor  law  neither),  as  ^Pet.  And.  Canonherius  a  patri- 
cian of  Rome  and  a  great  doctor  himself,  "  one  of  their  own  tribe,"  proves  bv  sixteen 
arguments,  because  it  is  mercenary  as  now  used,  base,  and  as  fiddlers  play  for  a  re- 
ward. Juridicis,  medieis,Jlsco,fas  vivere  rapto,  'tis  a  corrupt  trade,no  s  e  ce  ar 
no  profession;  the  beginning,  practice,  and  progress  of  it,  aU  is  naught,  full  of  un 
posture,  uncertainty,  and  doth  generally  more  harm  than  good.  The  devd  1  mself 
was  the  first  inventor  of  it :  Invenium  est  medicina  meum,  swd  Apoilo,  ai  d  what 
wag  Apollo,  bat  the  devil  ?  The  Greeks  &tst  made  an  art  of  it,  and  they  we  e  all 
deluded  by  Apollo's  sons,  priests,  oracles.  If  we  may  believe  Varro,  Plmy,  Colu 
mella,  most  of  their  best  medicines  were  derived  from  his  oracles,  ^culapius  his 
son  had  his  temples  erected  to  hb  deity,  and  did  many  famous  cures  ;  but,  as  Lac- 
tanliua  holds,  he  was  a  magician,  a  mere  impostor,  and  as  his  successors,  Phaon, 
Podalirius,  Melampius,  Menecrates,  (another  God),  by  charms,  spells,  and  ministiy 
of  bad  spirits,  performed  most  of  their  cures.  The  first  that  ever  wrote  in  physic 
to  any  purpose,  was  Hippocrates,  and  his  disciple  and  commentator  Galen,  whom 
ScaligM  caiiA  Fimbriam  Hippocratis ;  but  as  ''Cardan  censures  them,  both  imme- 
thodical  and  obscure,  as  all  those  old  ones  are,  their  precepts  confused,  their  medi- 
cines obsolete,  and  now  moat  part  rejected.  Those  cures  which  they  did,  Paracelsus 
holds,  were  rather  done  out  of  their  patients'  confidence,  ""and  good  opinion  they 
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had  of  them,  than  out  of  any  skill  of  theirs,  which  was  very  small,  he  saith,  they 
themselves  idiots  and  infants,  as  are  ail  their  academical  followers.  The  Arabians 
deceived  it  fiom  the  Greeks,  and  so  the  Latins,  adding  new  precepts  and  medicines 
of  their  own,  but  so  imperfect  slill,  that  through  ignorance  of  professors,  impostors, 
mountebanks,  enipirica,  disagreeing  of  sectaries,  (which  are  as  many  almost  as  there 
be  diseases)  envy,  covetowsaess,  and  the  like,  they  do  much  harm  amongst  us.  They 
are  so  different  in  their  consultalions,  prescriptions,  mistaking  many  times  the  pai> 
ties'  constitiilion,  'disease,  and  causes  of  il,  they  give  quite  contrary  physic ;  ^"one 
saith  this,  another  that,"  out  of  singularity  or  opposition,  aa  he  said  of  Adrian,  mul- 
titTido  medicontm  prineipem  inlerfecit,"^  multitude  of  physicians  hath  killed  the 
emperor ;"  pltis  d  medico  quam  a  morio  pe.riculi,  "  more  danger  there  is  from  the 
pliysiciaD,  than  from  the  disease."  Besides,  there  is  much  imposture  and  malice 
amongst  them.  "All  arts  {saith  ° Cardan)  admit  of  cozening,  physic,  amongst  the 
rest,  doth  appropriate  it  to  herself;"  and  tella  a  story  of  one  Cuttius,  a  physician 
in  Venice  :  because  he  was  a  stranger,  and  practised  amongst  them,  the  rest  of  the 
physicians  did  still  cross  him  in  alt  his  precepts.  If  he  prescribed  hot  medicines 
they  would  prescribe  cold,  faiscentes  pro  calMis  frigida,  pro  frigidis  kumida,  pro 
puTganlibus  astringentia,  binders  for  purgatives,  omnia  perturhahant.  If  the  party 
miscarried,  C'urtiitm  dainnaiimt,  Curtius  killed  him,  that  disagreed  from  them ;  if  he 
recovered,  then  *  they  cured  him  themselves.  Much  emulation,  imposture,  malice, 
there  is  amongst  them  :  if  they  be  honest  and  mean  well,  yet  a  knave  apothecary 
that  administers  the  physic,  and  makea  the  medicine,  may  do  infinite  harm,  by  his 
old  obsolete  doses,  adulterine  drugs,  bad  mixtures,  quid  pro  quo,  £fc.  See  Fuchsiua 
lib.  1.  sect.  1.  cap.  8.  Cordus'  Dispensatory,  and  Brassivola's  Examen  simpl.  ^c. 
But  it  is  their  ignorance  that  doth  more  harm  than  rashness,  their  art  is  wholly  con- 
jectural, if  it  be  ail  art,  uncertain,  imperfect,  and  got  by  killing  of  men,  they  are  a 
kind  of  butchers,  leeches,  men-slayers ;  chirurgeona  and  apothecaries  especially,  that 
are  indeed  the  physicians'  hangman,  camifices,  and  common  executioners ;  though 
to  aay  truth,  physicians  themselves  come  not  far  behind ;  for  according  to  that  facete 
epigram  of  Maximilianus  Urenliua,  what's  the  difference  ? 


But  I  return  to  their  skill ;  many  diseases  they  cannot  cure  at  all,  as  apoplexy, 
epilepsy,  stone,  strangury,  gout,  ToUere  nodosam  nescU  medicina  Podagram ; '  quar- 
tan agues,  a  common, ague  sometimes  stumbles  them  all,  they  cannot  so  much  as 
ease,  they  know  not  how  to  judge  of  it.  If  by  pulses,  that  doctrine,  aome  hold,  is 
wholly  superstitions,  and  I  dare  boldly  say  with  'Andrew  Dudeth,  "that  variety  of 
pulses  described  by  Galen,  is  neither  observed  nor  understood  of  any."  And  for 
urine,  that  is  meretrix  tnedicorum,  the  most  deceitful  thing  of  all,  as  Foreslus  and 
some  other  physicians  have  proved  at  large :  I  say  nothing  of  critic  days,  errors  in 
indications,  &c.  The  most  rational  of  them,  and  skilful,  are  so  often  deceived,  that 
as  'Tholosanus  infers,  "  I  had  rather  believe  and  commit  myself  to  a  mere  empiric, 
than  to  a  mere  doctor,  and  I  cannot  sufficiently  commend  that  custom  of  the  Baby- 
lonians, that  have  no  professed  phyaicians.  but  bring  all  their  patients  to  the  market 
to  be  cured  :"  which  Herodotus  relates  of  the  ^^ptians :  Sti'abo,  Sardus,  and  An- 
banus  Boliemus  of  many  other  nations.  And  those  that  prescribed  physic,  amongst 
them,  did  not  so  arrogantly  take  upon  them  to  cure  all  diseases,  as  our  professors 
do,  but  some  one,  some  another,  as  their  skill  and  experience  did  serve;  '"One 
cured  the  eyes,  a  second  the  teeth,  a  third  the  head,  another  the  lower  parts,"  &c,, 
not  for  gain,  but  in  charity,  to  do  good,  they  made  neither  art,  profeMion,  nor  trade 
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of  it,  which  in  other  places  was  accustomed :  and  Iherefore  Cambyses  in  "  Xenophon 
told  Cyrus,  that  to  his  (hiiiking,  physicians  "  were  like  tailors  aad  cobblers,  the  one 
mended  our  sick  bodies,  as  the  otlier  did  our  clothes."  But  I  will  urge  these  cavil- 
ling and  contumelious  argumenls  no  fiirther,  lest  some  physician  should  mislake  me, 
and  deny  me  physic  wheu  I  am  sick :  for  my  peirt,  I  am  well  persuaded  of  physic : 
I  can  distinguish  the  abuse  from  the  use,  in  this  and  many  other  arts  and  sciences  : 
"^litid  vinum,  aliud  eh-ielas,  wine  and  drunkenness  are  two  distinct  things.  I 
acknowledge  it  a  moat  noble  and  divine  science,  ia  so  much  that  Apollo,  ^^culapius, 
and  the  first  founders  of  it,  merUd  pro  diis  haJnli,  were  worthily  counted  gods  by  suc- 
ceeeding  ages,  for  the  excellency  of  iheir  invention.  And  whereas  Apollo  at  Delos, 
Venus  at  Cyprus,  Diana  at  Ephesus,  and  those  other  gods  were  confined  and  adored 
alone  in  some  peculiar  places:  jEsculapius  and  his  temple  and  altars  everywhere,  in 
Corinth,  Lacedtemon,  Athens,  Thebes,  Epidauriis,  &.c.  Pausanius  records,  for  the 
latitude  of  his  art,  diety,  worth,  and  necessity.  With  all  virtuous  and  wise  men 
therefore  I  honour  the  name  and  calling,  as  I  am  enjoined  "  to  honour  the  physician 
for  necessity's  sake.  The  knowledge  of  the  physician  lifteth  up  his  head,  and  in 
tbe  sight  of  great  men  he  shall  be  admired.  The  Lord  hath  created  medicines  of  the 
earth,  and  he  that  is  wise  will  not  abhor  them,"  Eecles,  Iviii  1.  But  of  this  nobie 
subject,  how  many  panegyrics  are  worthily  written  f  For  my  part,  as  Sallust  said 
of  Carthage,  prastat  silere,  qtiam  pauca  dicere ;  I  have  said,  yet  one  thing  I  will  add, 
that  this  kind  of  physic  is  very  moderately  and  advisedly  to  be  used,  upon  good 
occasion,  when  the  former  of  diet  will  not  take  place.  And  'tis  no  other  which  1 
say,  than  that  which  Arnoldus  prescribes  in  his  8.  Aphoris.  ""A  discreet  aad  goodly 
physician  doth  first  endeavour  to  expel  a  disease  by  medicinal  diet,  than  by  pure 
medicine ;"  and  in  hia  ninth,  •*"  he  that  may  be  cured  by  diet,  must  not'meddle 
with  physic."  So  in  11.  Aphoris.  '*  "A  modest  and  wise  physician  will  never  hasten 
to  use  medicines,  but  upon  urgent  necessity,  and  that  sparingly  too :"  because  (aa 
he  adds  in  his  13.  Aphoris.)  ""Whosoever  takea  much  physic  in  his  youth,  am\l 
soon  bewail  it  in  his  old  age ;"  purgative  physic  especially,  which  doth  much  debi- 
litate nature.  For  which  causes  some  physicians  refrain  from  the  use  of  purgatives, 
or  else  sparingly  use  them,  '"Henricus  Ayrerus  in  a  consultation  for  a  melancholy 
person,  would  have  him  take  as  few  purges  as  he  could,  "  because  there  be  no  such 
medicines,  which  do  not  steal  away  some  of  our  strength,  and  rob  the  parts  of  our 
body,weakennainre,  and  cause  that  cacochymia,"  which  "Celsus  and  others  observe, 
or  ill  digestion,  and  bad  juice  through  all  tlie  parts  of  it  Galen  himself  confesseth, 
""  that  purgative  physic  is  contrary  to  nature,  lakes  away  some  of  our  best  spirits, 
and  consumes  the  very  substance  of  our  bodies  ■"  But  tliis,  without  question,  is  to 
be  understood  of  such  purges  as  are  uaseaso  ably  or  im  oderately  taken :  they  have 
their  excellent  use  in  this,  as  well  as  most  o  5  er  nfirm  t  es  Of  alteratives  and  cor- 
dials no  man  donbts,  be  they  simples  or  co  pou  3s  I  will  amongst  that  infinite 
variety  of  medicines,  which  I  find  in  eve  y  phi  acopce  a,  every  physician,  herb- 
alist, &C.J  single  out  some  of  the  chiefest, 

Sdesect.  11. — Simples  proper  to  Melancholy,  against  Exotic  Simples. 

Medicines  properly  applied  to  melancholy,  are  either  simple  or  compound. 
Simples  are  alterative  or  purgative.  Alteratives  are  such  as  correct,  strengthen 
nature,  alter,  any  way  hinder  or  resist  the  disesrae ;  and  they  be  herbs,  stones,  mine- 
rals, &,c.  all  proper  to  this  humour.  For  as  there  be  diverse  distinct  infirmities 
continually  vexing  us, 

So  there  be  several  remedies,  as  ""he  saith,  "each  disease  a  medicine,  for  every 
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humour;  and  as  some  hold,  every  clime,  every  country,  and  more  than  that,  eveiy 
private  place  hath  his  proper  remedies  growing  in  it,  peculiar  almost  to  tlie  domi- 
neering and  most  frequent  maladies  of  il.  As  "  one  discouraeth,  "  wormwood  grows 
sparingly  in  Italy,  because  most  part  there  they  be  misaffected  with  hot  diseases  ■ 
but  henbane,  poppy,  and  such  cold  herbs  :  with  us  in  Germany  and  Poland  great 
store  of  it  in  every  waste."  Baracellus  Horto  geniali-,  and  Baptisla  Porta  PI  jswg 
nomicix,  lib.  6.  ca'p.  23,  give  many  instances  and  examples  of  it,  and  ir  ng  ay 
other  proofe.  For  that  cause  belike  that  learned  Fuchsius  of  Huremburg,  ^  when 
he  came  into  a  village,  considered  always  what  herbs  did  grow  most  frequently 
about  it,  and  those  he  distilled  in  a  silver  alembic,  making  use  of  others  an  i  gst 
them  as  occasion  servetl."  I  know  that  many  are  of  opinion,  our  northern  «  pies 
are  weak,  imperfect,  not  so  well  concocted,  of  such  force,  as  those  in  tlie  southern 
parts,  not  so  fit  to  be  used  in  physic,  and  will  therefore  fetch  their  drugs  afer  off: 
senna,  cassia  out  of  .^gypl,  rhubarb  from  Barbary,  aloes  from  Socotia;  turbith, 
agdric,  mirabolaries,  hermodactils,  from  the  East  Indies,  tobacco  from  the  west,  and 
some  as  fer  as  China,  hellebore  from  the  Anticyrae,  or  that  of  Austria  which  bears 
the  purple  flower,  which  Mathiolus  so  much  approves,  and  so  of  the  rest.  In  the 
kingdom  of  Valencia,  in  Spain,  ^Maginos  commends  two  mountains,  Mariola  and 
Reoi^olosa,  famous  for  simples;"  Leander  Albertus,  ^Baldus  a  mountain  near  the 
Lake  Benacus  in  the  territory  of  Verona,  to  which  all  tlie  herbalists  in  the  country 
continually  flock;  Ortelius  one  in  Apulia,  Munster  Mons  major  in  Islria;  others  Mont- 
pelier  in  France;  Prosper  Altinus  prefers  Egyptian  simples,  Garcias  ai)  Horta  Indian 
before  the  rest,  another  those  of  Italy,  Crete,  &c.  Many  times  they  are  over-curious 
in  this  kind,  whom  Fuchsius  taxeth,  Instil.  I.  1.  sec.  1,  cap.  1.  ^"that  think  they 
do  nothing,  except  they  rake  all  over  India,  Arabia,  Ethiopia  for  remedies,  and  fetch 
their  physic  from  the  three  quarters  of  the  world,  and  from  beyond  the  Garamante? 
Many  an  old  wife  or  country  woman  doth  olten  more  good  with  a  few  Itn  n  and 
common  garden  herbs,  than  our  bombast  physicians,  widi  all  their  prodigiou  ump- 
tuous,  far-fetched,  rare,  conjectural  medicines :"  without  all  question  if  n  1  e 
not  these  rare  exotic  simple,  we  hold  that  at  home,  which  is  in  virtue  qu  al 
unto  them,  ours  will  serve  as  well  as  tlieirs,  if  they  be  taken  in  proportionabl  qua 
tity,  fitted  and  qualified  aright,  if  not  much  better,  and  more  proper  to  our  n 
tutions.  But  so  'tis  for  the  most  part,  as  Pliny  writes  to  GaUus,  "  "  We  are  careless 
of  that  which  is  near  us,  and  follow  that  which  is  afar  off,  to  know  which  we  will 
travel  and  sail  beyond  the  seas,  wholly  neglecting  that  which  is  under  our  eyes." 
Opium  in  Turkey  doth  scarce  oflend,  with  us  in  a  small  quantity  it  stupifles ;  cicula 
or  hemlock  is  a  strong  poison  in  Greece,  but  with  us  if  hath  no  such  violent  effects : 
I  conclude  with  I.  Voschius,  who  as  he  much  inveighs  against  those  exotic  medi- 
cines, so  he  promiseth  by  our  European,  a  full  cure  and  absolute  of  all  diseases;  a 
capUe  ad  catcem,  nostrm  regionis  lierix  nostris  corporibus  tnagis  conducunt,  our  own 
simples  agree  best  with  us.  It  was  a  thing  that  Femeliua  much  laboured  in  his 
French  practice,  to  reduce  all  his  cure  to  our  proper  and  domestic  physic ;  so  did 
**  Janus  Comarius,  and  Martin  Rulandus  in  Germany.  T.  B.  with  us,  as  appeaveth  by 
a  treatise  of  his  divulged  in  our  tongue  1615,  to  prove  the  sufficiency  of  English 
medicines,  to  the  cure  of  all  manner  of  diseases.  If  our  simples  be  not  altogether 
of  such  force,  or  so  apposite,  it  may  be,  if  like  industry  were  used,  those  far  fetched 
drugs  would  prosper  as  well  with  us,  as  in  those  countries  whence  now  we  have 
them,  as  well  as  cherries,  artichokes,  tobacco,  and  many  such.  There  have  been 
diverse  worthy  physicians,  which  have  tried  excellent  conclusions  in  this  kind,  and 
many  diligent  painful  apothecaries,  as  Gesner,  Besler,  Gerard,  &,c.,  but  amongst  the 
rest  those  femous  public  gardens  of  Padua  in  Italy,  Nuremburg  in  Germany,  Leyden 
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in  Holland,  Montpelier  in  France,  (and  our's  in  Oxford  now  in^^rt,  at  tlie  cost  and 
chai'ges  of  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lord  Dauveis  Earl  of  Dauby)  are  mucli  to  be 
commended,  whei:ein  all  exotic  plants  almost  are  to  be  seen,  and  liberal  allowance 
yearly  made  for  their  better  maintenance,  that  young  amdents  may  be  the  sooner 
informed  in  the  knowledge  of  them  ;  which  as  ''Fuchains  holds,  "is  most  neces- 
sary for  Ihal  exquisite  manner  of  curing,"  and  as  gi'eat  a  shame  for  a  physician  not 
to  observe  them,  as  for  a  workman  not  to  Itnow  his  axe,  saw,  square,  or  any  other 
tool  wiiich  he  must  of  necessity  use. 

SiTBSEcT.  111. — Alteratives,  Herls,  other  Vegetables,  Sfc. 

Amongst  these  800  simples,  which  Galeottus  reckons  up,  lih.  3.  de  promise,  doc- 
tor, cap.  3,  and  many  exquisite  herbalists  have  written,  of,  these  few  following  alone 
I  find  appropriated  to  this  humour:  of  which  some  be  alteratives;  *"'which  by  a 
secret  force,"  sailh  Renoileeus,  "  and  special  quality  expel  future  diseases,  perfectly 
cure  those  which  are,  and  many  such  incurable  effects,"  This  is  as  well  observed 
in  other  plants,  stones,  minerals,  and  creatures,  as  in  herbs,  in  other  maladies  as  in 
this.  How  many  things  are  related  of  a  man's  skull  ?  What  several  virtues  of 
corns  in  a  horse-leg,  "  of  a  wolf's  liver,  &.C.  Of  ^  diverse  excrements  of  beasts,  all 
good  against  several  diseases  ?  What  extraordinary  virtues  are  ascribed  unto  plants  ? 
^Satyrium  et  eruca  penem  erigunt,  vitex  et  nympltea  semen  exiinguunt,  **  some  herbs 
provoke  lust,  some  again,  as  agnus  castus,  water-lily,  quite  extinguisheth  seed ;  poppy 
causeth  sleep,  cabbage  resisleth  drunkenness,  &c.,  and  that  which  is  more  to  be  ad- 
mired, that  such  and  such  plants  should  have  a  peculiar  virtue  to  such  particular 
parts,  "  as  to  the  head  aniseeds,  foalfoot,  betony,  calamint,  eye-bright,  lavender,  bays, 
roses,  rue,  sage,  marjoram,  peony,  &c.  For  the  lungs  cdamint,  liquorice,  eunula 
campana,  hyssop,  horehoimd,  water  germander,  &c.  For  the  heart,  borage,  bugloss, 
eaffron,  balm,  basil,  rosemary,  violet,  rosea,  &c.  For  the  stomach,  wormwood,  mints, 
betony,  balm,  centaury,  sorrel,  parslan.  For  the  liver,  dai'thspine  or  camiepitia,  ger- 
mander, agrimony,  fennel,  endive,  succory,  liverwort,  barberries.  For  the  spleen, 
maiden-hair,  finger-fern,  dodder  of  thyme,  hop,  the  rind  of  ash,  betony.  For  the 
kidneys,  grumel,  parsley,  saxifrage,  plaintain,  mallow.  For  the  womb,  raugwort, 
pennyroyal,  fethevfew,  savine,  Swi.  For  the  joints,  camomile,  St.  John's  wort  organ 
rue,  cowslips,  centaury  the  less.  Sic.  And  so  to  peculiar  diseases.  To  th  f 
lancholy  you  shall  find  a  cat^ogue  of  herbs  proper,  and  that  in  every  p  t  'i 
more  in  Wecker,  Eenodeus,  Heurnius  lih.  2.  cop.  19.  Sic.  I  will  briefly  p  k  f 
them,  as  first  of  alteratives,  which  Galen,  in  his  tliird  book  of  diseased  p  p  f  ra 
before  diminutives,  and  Trallianus  brags,  that  he  hath  done  more  cures  n  Ian 

choly  men  ^  by  moistening,  than  by  purging  of  them. 

Borage^  la  this  catalogue,  borage  and  bugloss  may  challenge  the  chiefest  place, 
whether  ia  substance,  juice,  roots,  seeds,  flowers,  leaves,  decoctions,  distilled  waters, 
extracts,  oils,  Etc.,  for  such  kind  of  herbs  be  diversely  varied.  Bugloss  is  hot  and 
moist,  and  therefore  worthily  reckoned  up  amongst  those  herbs  which  expel  melan- 
choly, and  "exhilarate  the  heart,  Galen,  lib.  6.  cap.  80.  de  simpl.med.  Dioscorides, 
lib.  4.  cap.  133,  Pliny  much  magnifies  this  plant.  It  may  be  diversely  used ;  as  in 
hi'oth,  in  "wine,  in  conserves,  syrups,  &c.  It  is  an  excellent  cordial,  and  against 
this  malady  most  frequently  prescribed ;  a  herb  indeed  of  such  sovereignty,  that  as 
Diodorus,  lib.  7.  bibl.  Plinius,  lib.  25,  cap.  2.  et  lib.  31.  cap.  33.  Plutarch,  sympos. 
lib.  1.  cap.  1.  Dioscorides,  lib.  5.  cap.  40.  Cselius,  lib.  19,  c.  3.  suppose  it  was 
that  famous  Nepenthes  of  ^Homer,  which  Polydamna,  Thouis's  wife  (then  king  of 
Thebes  in  Egypt),  sent  Helena  for  a  token,  of  such  rare  virtue,  "  that  if  taken 
steeped  in  wine,  if  wife  and  children,  father  and  mother,  brother  and  sister,  and  all 
thy  dearest  friends  should  die  before  thy  fece,  thou  couldst  not  grieve  or  shed  a  tear 
for  them." 
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Cure  of  Melancholy.  [Part.  3.  Sec.  4. 


Helena's  commended  bowl  to  exhilarate  tbe  heart,  had  no  other  iiigredienl,  as  most 
of  our  critics  conjecture,  than  this  of  borage. 

Balm.]  Melissa  balm  hath  an  admirable  virtue  to  alter  melancholy,  be  it  sleepd 
in  our  ordinaiy  drink,  extracted,  or  otherwise  taken.  Cardan,  lib.  8.  much  admires 
this  herb.  It  heats  and  dries,  saith  *"  Heurnius,  in  the  second  degree,  witli  a  wonder- 
ful virtue  comforts  the  heart,  and  purgeth  all  melancholy  vapours  from  the  spirits, 
Matlhiol.  m  Ub.  3.  cap.  10,  in  Bioscoridem.  Besides  ihey  ascribe  other  virtues  toil, 
*' "  as  to  help  concoction,  to  cleanse  the  brain,  expel  all  careful  thoughts,  and  anxious 
imaginations  :"  the  same  words  in  effect  are  in  Avicenna,  Pliny,  Simon  Sethi,  Fuch- 
sius,  Leobel,  Delacampius,  and  every  herbalist.  Nothing  better  for  him  that  is  me- 
lancholy than  to  steep  this  and  borage  in  his  ordinary  drink, 

Mathioliis,  in  his  Mb  book  of  Medicinal  Epistles,  reckons  up  scorzonera,  *"'not 
against  poison  only,  falling  sickness,  and  such  as  are  vertiginous,  but  to  this  malady; 
the  root  of  it  taken  by  itself  expels  sorrow,  causeth  mirth  and  lightness  of  heart." 

Anton  us  Miisa,  that  renowned  physician  to  Caesar  Augustus,  in  his  book  which 
he  wr  t  of  the  virtues  of  betony,  cap.  6.  wonderfully  commends  that  herb,  animas 
ho  n  uft  et  corpora  cuslodit,  secwas  de  melu  reddii,  it  preserves  both  body  and  mind, 
f  om  fea  9  cares,  griefe;  cnres  falling  sicltness,  this  and  many  other  diseases,  to 
Thom  G  lea  subscribes,  lib.  7,  simp.  med.     Dioscorides,  lib.  4.  cap.  1.  ^c. 

Mar  gold  is  much  approved  against  melancholy,  and  often  used  therefore  in  our 
ord  na  y  b  oth,  as  good  against  this  and  many  other  diseases. 

Mop.]  Lupiilus,  hop,  is  a  sovereign  remedy ,  Fuchsius,  cap  53  Plant  hist,  mnch 
extols  it;  ''"it  purgeth  all  choler,  and  punhes  the  blood  Matthiol  cap  Ii0.in4. 
DioscoT.  wonders  die  physicians  of  his  tune  made  no  more  use  of  it,  because  it 
rarifies  and  cleanseth  :  we  use  it  to  this  purpose  in  our  oidmary  beer,  whicJi  before 
was  thick  and  fulsome. 

Wormwood,  centaury,  pennj  xo^  al,  a  e  1 1  ew  se  n  gn  fa  !  an  I  mnch  prescribed 
(as  I  shall  after  show),  especially  ni  hyp  cl  Ir  ac  ela  cl  ly  d  ii!y  to  be  used, 
sod  in  whey :  and  as  Rufius  Lpheaiaa,  A  ete  s  rek  e  bj  I  eaking  wind,  helping 
concoction,  many  melancholy  men  have  I  een  c    cd  with  tl  e  !  epent  use  of  tliem 

And  because  the  spleen  and  blood  are  ofte  -a  saffecte  1  n  melancholy,  I  may  not 
omit  endive,  succory,  dandelion,  fumito  y  &c  wl  ch  cleaniie  tl  e  blood,  Scolopen- 
dria,  cuscuta,  ceterache,  mugwort,  liver  ort,  ash  tan  arisk  gen  st,  maidenhah',  &c., 
which  must  help  and  ease  the  spleen. 

To  these  I  may  add  roses,  violets,  capers,  featherfe  i ,  sco  d  i  m,  sftechas,  rosemary, 
ros  soils,  saffron,  ochyme,  sweet  apples,  wine,  tobacco,  sanders,  &c.  That  Peruvian 
chamico,  mmstrosd  facultate,  Sfc,  linshcosteus  Datura ;  and  to  such  as  are  cold,  the 
*•  decoction  of  guiacum,  China  sarsaparilla,  siBsafras,  the  flowers  of  cacduus  bene- 
dictus,  which  1  find  much  used  by  Hontanus  in  his  Consultations,  Julius  Alexandria 
nus,  Lelius,  I^ubinns,  and  otliers.  '"Bemardus  Penottus  prefers  bis  heiba  solis,  or 
Dutch  sindaw,  before  all  the  rest  in  this  disease,  "  and  will  admit  of  no  herb  upon 
the  earth  to  be  comparable  to  it,"  It  excels  Homer's  moly,  cures  this,  felling  sick- 
ness, and  almost  all  other  infirmities.  The  same  Penottus  speaks  of  an  excellent 
balm  out  of  Aponensis,  which,  taken  to  the  quantity  of  three  drops  in  a  cup  of  wine, 
""will  cause  a  sudden  alteration,  drive  away  dumps,  and  cheer  up  the  heart."  Ant. 
Guianerius,  in  his  Antidotary,  hath  many  such,  "Jacobus  de  Dondis  the  aggre- 
gator, repeals  ambergrease,  nutmegs,  and  allspice  amongst  the  rest.  But  that  cannot 
be  general.     Amber  and  apice  will  make  a  hot  brain  mad,  good  for  cold  and  moist. 
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Garciaa  ab  Ilorto  hath  many  Indian  plants,  whose  virtues  he  mneh  magnifies  in  this 
disease.  Lemnius,  iitstit.  cap.  58,  admires  rue,  and  commends  it  to  have  excellent 
virtue,  '"'to  expel  vain  imaginations,  devils,  and  to  ease  afflicted  souls."  Other 
things  are  much  magnified  "by  ¥?rilers,  as  an  old  cock,  a  ram's  head,  a  wolPa  heart 
borne  or  eaten,  which  Mercurialis  approves ;  Prosper  Altinua  the  water  of  Nilue ; 
Goniesius  all  sea-water,  and  at  seasonable  times  to  be  sea-sick:  goat's  mOk, 
whey,  &C. 

Sdbsect.  IV. — Precious  Stones,  Melals,  Minerals,  Alteratives. 

Precious  stones  are  diversely  censured ;  many  explode  the  use  of  them  or  any 
minerals  in  physic,  of  whom  Thomas  Erastus  is  the  chief,  in  his  tract  against  Para- 
celsus, and  in  an  epistle  of  his  to  Peter  Monavius,  "  "  That  stones  can  work  any 
wonders,  let  them  believe  that  list,  no  man  shall  persuade  me ;  for  my  part,  I  have 
found  by  experience  there  is  no  virtue  in  them."  But  Matthiolus,  in  his  comment 
upon  '^ Dioscorides,  is  as  profiise  on  the  other  side,  in  their  commendation;  so  is 
Cardan,  Renodeus,  Aiardus,  Rueus,  Encelius,  Marbodeus,  &c.  '"Matthiolus  specifies 
in  coral ;  and  Oswaldus  Crollius,  Basil.  Ckym.  prefers  the  salt  of  coval.  "  Chrialoph. 
Encelius,  lib.  3.  cap.  131.  will  have  them  to  be  as  so  many  several  medicines  against 
melancholy,  sorrow,  fear,  dulEess,  and  tlie  like ;  ^  Renodeus  admires  thera, "  besides 
they  adorn  kings'  crowns,  grace  the  fingers,  enrich  our  household  stuff,  defend  us 
from  enchantments,  preserve  Stealth,  cure  diseases,  they  drive  away  grief,  cares,  and 
exhilarate  the  mind."     The  particulars  be  these. 

Granatus,  a  precious  stone  so  called,  becaiise  it  is  like  the  kernels  of  a  pomegra- 
granale,  an  imperfect  Idnd  of  ruby,  it  comes  from  Calecut ;  ** "  if  hung  about  the 
neck,  or  taken  in  drink,  it  much  resisteth  sorrow,  and  recreates  the  heart."  The 
same  properties  1  find  ascribed  to  the  hyacinth  and  l«paz,  "  They  allay  anger,  griei^ 
diminish  madness,  much  dehght  and  exhilarate  the  mind.  ''"If  it  be  either  carried 
about,  or  taken  in  a  potion,  it  will  increase  wisdom,"  saith  Cardan,  "  expel  fear;  he 
brags  that  he  hath  cured  many  madmen  with  it,  which,  when  they  laid  by  the  stone, 
were  as  mad  again  as  ever  they  were  at  first."  Petrus  Bayerus,  lib.  3.  cap.  13.  vcfii 
mecum,  Ftan.  Rueus,  cap.  19.  de  gemmis,  say  as  much  of  the  chrysolite,  "a  friend 
of  wisdom,  an  enemy  to  folly.  Pliny,  lib.  37.  Solinus,  cap.  53.  Albertus  de'Lapid. 
Cardan.  Encelius,  lib.  3.  cap.  66.  highly  magnifies  the  virtue  of  the  beryl,  *"it 
much  avails  to  a  good  understanding,  represseth  vain  conceits,  evil  thoughts,  causeth 
mirth,"  &c.  In.  the  belly  of  a  swallow  there  is  a  slone  found  called  chelidoniu^ 
"  "  which  if  it  be  lapped  in  a  fair' cloth,  and  tied  to  the  right  arm,  will  cure  lunatics, 
madmen,  make  them  amiable  and  merry." 

There  is  a  kind  of  onyx  called  a  chalcedony,  which  hath  the  same  qualities, 
*^ "  avails  much  against  fantastic  illusions  which  proceed  from  melancholy,"  preserves 
the  vigour  and  good  estate  of  the  whole  body. 

The  Eban  stone,  which  goldsmiths  use  to  sleeken  their  gold  with,  borne  about  or 
given  to  drink,  *'hath  the  same  properties,  or  not  much  unlike. 

Leviftus  Lemnius,  InstUut.  ad  vit.  cap.  58.  amongst  other  jewels,  makes  mention 
of  two  more  notable ;  carbuncle  and  cond,  "  "  which  drive  away  childish  fears,  devils, 
overcome  sorrow,  and  hung  about  the  neck  repress  troublesome  dreams,"  which  pro- 
perties almost  Cardan  gives  to  that  green-coloured  ^  erametiis  if  it  be  carried  about, 
or  worn  in  a  ring;  Rueus  to  the  diamond. 

Nicholas  Cabeus,  a  Jesuit  of  Ferrara,  in  the  first  book  of  his  Magnetical  Philoso- 
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g  of  the  virtues  of  a  loadstone,  recites  many  several  opinions ; 


phy,  cap.  S     _  „ 

some  say  that  if  it  be  taken  in  parcels  inward,  si  quia  per  fruslra  voret,  jaenlutem 
restiiuet,  it  will,  lilte  viper's  wine,  restore  one  to  his  youth ;  and  yet  if  carried  about 
them,  others  will  have  it  to  cause  melancholy;  let  experience  determine. 

Mercurialis  admires  the  emerald  for  its  virtues  in  pacifying  all  affections  of  the 
mind;  others  t!ie  sapphire,  which  is  "the  ''fairest  of  all  precious  stones,  of  sky 
colour,  and  a  great  enemy  to  black  choler,  frees  the  mind,  mends  manners,"  &.e. 
.lacobus  de  Dondis,  in  his  catalogue  of  simples,  halh  ambergtesse,  os  in  corde  cervi, 
^the  bone  in  a  slag's  heart,  a  monocerot's  horn,  bezoar's  stone  ^of  which  else- 
where), it  ia  found  in  the  belly  of  a  little  beast  in  the  East  Indies,  brought  into 
Europe  by  Hollanders,  and  our  countrymen  merchants.  Renodeus,  cap.  33.  lib.  3. 
de  Toent.  med.  saith  he  saw  two  of  these  beasts  alive,  in  the  castle  of  the  Lord  of 
Vitry  at  Coubert 

Lapis  lazuli  and  armenus,  because  they  purge,  shall  be  mentioned  in  their  place. 

Of  the  rest  in  brief  thus  much  1  will  add  out  of  Cardan,  Kenodeus,  cap.  83,  lib.  3. 
Rondoletius, Zi5,  l.de  Tesia(.c.  15.^c.«s" That  almost  all  jewels  and  precious  stones 
have  excellent  virtues  to  pacify  the  affections  of  the  mind,  for  which  cause  rich  men 
eo  much  covet  to  have  them :  ™  and  those  smaller  unions  which  are  found  in  shells 
amongst  the  Persians  and  Indians,  by  the  consent  of  all  writers,  are  very  cordial,  and 
most  part  avail  to  the  exhilaration  of  the  heart." 

Minerals.]  Most  men  say  as  much  of  gold  and  some  other  minerals,  as  these 
have  done  of  precious  stones.  Erastus  still  maintains  the  opposite  part.  JMsput. 
in  Paracelswrt.  cap.  4.fol.  186.  he  confesselh  of  gold,  ""that  it  makes  the  heart 
merry,  but  in  no  other  sense  but  as  it  is  in  a  miser's  chest;"  at  mihi  plaudo  simul 
ac  numnios  contemplor  in  area,  as  he  said  in  the  poet,  it  so  revives  the  spirits,  and  ia 
an  excellent  recipe  against  melancholy. 


^aram  potabile,^  he  discommends  and  inveighs  against  it,  by  reason  of  the  corrosive 
waters  which  are  used  in  it ;  which  argument  our  Dr.  Guin  urgeth  against  D.  Anto- 
nius,  "Erastus  concludes  their  philosophical  stones  and  potable  gold,  &c.  "  to  be 
no  better  than  poison,"  a  mere  imposture,  a  non  ens;  dug  out  of  thai  broody  hill 
belike  this  golden  stone  is,  ubi  nascetw  ridiculus  was.  Parac«isus  and  his  chemis- 
tical  followers,  as  so  many  Promethei,  will  fetch  fire  from  heaven,  will  cure  all  man- 
ner of  diseases  with  minerals,  accounting  them  the  only  physic  on  the  other  side. 
"Paracelsus  calls  Galen,  Hippocrates,  and  all  their  adherents,  infants,  idiots,  sophia- 
ters,  &c.  Apagesis  istos  gvi  Vulcanias  istas  jnetamorplioses  sugillant,  inscUitB  sobo- 
les,  supine  pertinacitB  alumnos,  S(c.,  not  worthy  the  name  of  physicians,  for  want 
of  these  remedies :  and  brags  that  by  thein  he  can  make  a  man  live  160  years,  or  to 
the  world's  end,  with  their  '''.SUisipharmaciDns,  Panaceas,  Mummias,  itnguenttcm  .Ar- 
marium, and  such  magnetical  cures,  Lampas  viUt  et  mortis,  Balneum  Dianm,  Bal- 
samum,  Electrum  Magico-pht/sicum,  Amuleta  Mtirtialia,  ^c.  What  will  not  he  and 
his  followers  effect  ?  He  brags,  moreover,  that  he  was  prirrats  medicornm,  and  did 
more  famous  cures  than  all  the  physicians  in  Europe  besides,  "  "  a  drop  of  his  pre- 
parations should  go  farther  than  a  drachm,  or  ounce  of  theirs,"  those  loathsome  and 
ftUsome  filthy  potions,  heleroclitical  pills  (so  he  calls  them),  horse  medicines,  ad 
guoram  aspectum  Cyclops  Polyphemus  exhorresceret.  And  though  some  condemn 
their  skill  and  magnetical  cures  as  tending  to  magical  superstition,  witchery,  charms, 
&e.,  yet  they  admire,  stiffly  vindicate  nevertheless,  and  infinitely  prefer  them.  But 
these  are  both  in  extremes,  the  middle  sort  approve  of  minerals,  though  not  in  so 
high  a  degree.    Lemnius  lib.  3.  cap.  6.  de  occult,  nal.  mir.  commends  gold  inwardly 
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and  outwardly  uaed,  as  in  rings,  excellent  good  in  medicines ;  and  such  mixtures  as  are 
made  for  melancholy  men,  saith  Wecker,  anlid.  spec.  Hi.  1 .  to  whom  Renodeus  sub- 
scribeS)  lib,  3.  cap.  2.  Ficinus,  lib.  2.  cap.  19.  Femel.  melh.  med,  lib.  5.  cap.  31.  dc 
Cardiads.  Daniel  Sennerlus,  Uh.  1.  part.  2.  cap.  9.  Audernacus,  Libavius,  Quer- 
cetanua,  Oawaldus  Crollius,  Euvonymus,  Rubeus,  and  Matthiolus  in  the  fourth  book 
of  his  Epistles,  Andreas  a  Blawen  epist.  ad  Matthiolum,  as  commended  and  formerly 
used  by  Avicenna,  Amoldus,  and  many  others :  "Matthiolus  in  the  same  place  ap- 
proves of  potable  gold,  mercury,  with  many  such  chemical  confections,  and  goes  so 
far  in  approbation  of  them,  that  he  holds  ""no  man  can  be  an  excellent  physician 
thai  hath  not  some  skill  in  chemistical  distillations,  and  that  chronic  diseases  can 
liardly  be  cared  without  mineral  medicines:"  look  for  antimony  among  purgera. 

SuBSBCT.  V. — Compound  Alteratives ;  censure  of  Compounds,  and  mixed  Physic. 
Flinv,  Zii.  24.  c.  I,  bitterly  taxeth  all  compound  medicines, '""Men's  knavery, 
imposture,  and  captious  wits,  have  invented  those  shops,  in  which  every  man's  life 
is  set  to  sale ;  and  by  and  by  came  in  those  compositions  and  inexplicable  mixtures, 
far-fefched  out  of  India  and  Arabia ;  a  medicine  for  a  botch  must  be  had  as  far  as 
the  Red  Sea,"  And  'tis  not  without  cause  which  he  saith;  for  out  of  question  they 
are  much  to  ''blame  in  their  compositions,  whilst  they  make  iniinite  variety  of  mix- 
tures, as  ^Fuchsius  notes.  "They  think  they  get  themselves  great  credit,  excel 
others,  and  to  be  more  learned  than  the  rest,  because  they  make  many  variations ; 
but  he  accomits  them  fools,  and  whilst  they  brag  of  their  skill,  and  think  to  get 
themselves  a  name,  they  become  ridiculous,  betray  their  ignorance  and  error."  -A 
few  simples  well  prepared  and  understood,  are  better  than  such  a  heap  of  nonseaaej 
confused  compounds,  which  are  in  apothecaries'  shops  ordinarily  sold.  "  In  which 
many  vain,  superfluous,  corrupt,  exolete,  things  out  of  date  are  to  be  had  {saith 
Cortiarius) ;  a  company  of  barbarous  names  given  to  syrups,  juleps,  an  unnecessary 
company  of  mixed  medicines ;"  rwlis  indigestaque  moles.  Many  times  (as  Agrippa 
taxeth)  there  is  by  this  means  ^"  more  danger  from  the  medicine  than  from  the  dis- 
ease," when  they  put  together  they  know  not  what,  or  leave  it  to  an  illiterate  apothe- 
cary to  be  made,  they  cause  death  and  horror  for  health.  Those  old  physicians  had 
no  such  mixtures  ;  a  simple  potion  of  hellebore  in  Hippocrates'  time  was  the  ordi- 
nary purge;  and  at  this  day,  saith  ''Mat.  Riccius,  in  that  flourishing  commonwealth 
of  China, "  their  physicians  give  precepts  quite  opposite  to  ours,  not  unhappy  in 
their  physic ;  they  use  altogether  roots,  herbs,  and  simples  in  their  medicines,  and 
all  their  physic  in  a  maimer  is  comprehended  in  a  herbal;  no  science,  no  school,  no 
art,  no  degree,  but  like  a  trade,  every  man  in  private  is  instructed  of  his  master." 
^Cardan  cracks  that  he  can  cure  all  diseases  with  water  alone,  as  Ilippocrales  of  old 
did  most  infirmities  with  one  medicine.  Let  the  best  of  our  rational  physicians  de- 
monstrate and  give  a  sufficient  reason  for  those  intricate  mixtures,  why  just  so  many 
simples  in  mithridate  or  treacle,  why  such  and  such  quantity;  may  they  not  be  re- 
duced to  half  or  a  quarter  f  Frustra  fit  per  plwa  (as  the  saying  is)  quod  fieri  potest 
per  pauciora;  300  simples  in  a  julep,  potion,  or  a  little  pill,  to  what  end  or  pur- 
pose ?  I  know  not  what  ^  Alkindus,  Capivaccius,  Montagna,  and  Simon  Eitover,  the 
best  of  them  all  and  most  rational,  have  said  in  this  kind;  but  neither  he,  they,  nor 
any  one  of  them,  gives  his  reader,  to  my  judgment,  that  satisfaction  which  he  ought; 
why  such,  so  many  simples  ?  Rog.  Bacon  hath  taxed  many  errors  in  his  tract  de 
graduatiordbus,  explained  some  things,  but  not  cleared.  Mercurialis  in  his  book  ds 
composit.  foedicin.  gives  instance  in  Hamech,  and  Philonium  Romanum,  which  Ha- 
mech  an  Arabian,  and  Philonius  a  Roman,  long  since  composed,  but  crasse  as  the 
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rest.  If  they  be  so  exact,  as  by  him  it  seems  they  were,  aiiil  tliose  mixtures  so  per- 
fect, why  doth  Fernehus  alter  the  oue,  aiid  why  is  the  other  obsolete?  "Cardan 
taxeth  Galen  for  presuming  oat  of  his  ambition  to  correct  Theriachum  Audromachi, 
and  we  as  justly  may  carp  at  all  the  rest.  Galen's  medicines  are  now  exploded  and 
rejected ;  what  Nicholas  Meripsa,  Mesue,  Celsus,  Scribanius,  Actuarius,  &.c.  writ  of 
old,  are  most  part  contemned.  Mellichius,  Cordus,  Wecker,  Querecetan,  Rhenodeus, 
the  Venetian,  Florentine  states  have  their  several  receipts,  and  magistrals  :  they  of 
Nuremburg  have  theirs,  and  Auguslana  Pharmacopceia,  peculiar  medicines  to  the 
meridian  of  the  city:  London  hers,  every  city,  town,  almost  every  private  man  hath 
his  own  mixtures,  compositions,  receipts,  magistral*,  precepts,  as  if  he  scorned  anti- 
quity, and  aU  others  in  respect  of  himself.  But  each  man  must  correct  and  alter  to 
show  his  skill,  every  opinionative  fellow  must  maintain  his  own  parados,  be  it  what 
it  will;  Delirant  reges^  jdectuntw  .BcMvi:  they  dote,  and  in  the  meantime  the  poor 
patients  pay  for  their  new  experiments,  the  commonalty  rue  it. 

Thus  others  object,  thus  1  may  conceive  out  of  the  weakness  of  my  apprehension ; 
but  to  say  truth,  there  is  no  such  fault,  no  such  ambition,  no  novelty,  or  ostentation, 
as  some  suppose;  but  as  ^'one  answers,  this  of  compound  medicines,'" is  a  most 
noble  and  profitable  invention  found  out,  and  brought  into  physic  with  great  Judg- 
ment, wisdom,  counsel  and  discretion."  Mixed  diseases  must  have  mixed  remedies, 
and  such  simples  are  commonly  mixed  as  have  reference  lo  the  part  afiected,  some 
to  qualify,  the  rest  to  comfort,  some  one  part,  some  another.  Cardan  and  Brassavola 
both  hold  that  JVuUum  simplex  medicamentum  sine  noxA,  no  simple  medicine  is  with- 
out hurt  or  ofience ;  aud  although  Hippocrates,  Ecaaiatratus,  Diodes  of  old,  in  the 
infancy  of  this  art,  were  content  with  ordinary  simples:  yet  now,  saith  ™^Etius, 
"  necessity  compelleth  to  seek  for  new  remedies,  and  to  make  compounds  of  simples, 
as  well  to  correct  their  harms  if  cold,  dry,  hot,  thick,  thin,  insipid,  noisome  to 
smell,  to  malte  them  savoury  to  the  palats,  pleasant  to  taste  and  take,  and  to  preserve 
them  for  continuance,  by  admixtion  of  sugar,  honey,  to  make  them  last  months  aud 
years  for  several  uses."  In  such  c-ases,  compound  medicines  may  be  approved,  and 
Avnoldus  in  his  18.  aphorism,  doth  allow  of  it.  "'"  If  simples  cannot,  necessity 
compels  us  to  use  compounds ;"  so  for  receipts  and  magistrals,  dies  diem  docet,  otie 
day  teacheth  another,  and  they  are  as  so  many  words  or  phrases.  Que  nunc  sunt  in 
Ignore  vocabula  si  volet  usus,  ebb  and  flow  with  the  season,  and  as  wits  vary,  so 
they  may  be  infinitely  varied.  "  Quisque  suum  pladtum  quo  capiatur  haiet."  "  Every 
man  as  he  likes,  so  many  men  so  many  minds,"  and  yet  all  tending  to  good  pur- 
pose, though  not  the  same  way.  As  arts  and  sciences,  so  physic  is  still  perfected 
amongst  the  rest ;  Hora  musarum  nutrices,  and  experience  teacheth  us  every  day 
"many  things  which  our  predecessors  knew  not  of.  Nature  is  not  efiete,  as  he 
saith,  or  so  lavish,  to  bestow  all  her  gifts  upon  an  age,  but  hath  reserved  some  for 
posterity,  to  show  her  power,  that  she  is  still  the  same,  and  not  old  or  consumed. 
Birds  and  beasts  can  cure  themselves  by  nature,  "naturce  usu  ea  plerumgue  cognos- 
cunt  gu<R  homines  Dia:  longo  lahore  et  doctrind,  assequuntur,  but  "  men  must  use'  much 
labour  and  industry  to  find  it  out."     But  I  digress. 

Compound  medicines  are  inwardly  taken,  or  outwardly  applied.  Inwardly  taken, 
be  either  liquid  or  solid ;  liquid,  are  fluid  or  consisting.  Fluid,  as  wines  and  syrups. 
Tlie  wines  ordinarily  used  to  this  disease  are  wormwood  wine,  tamarisk,  and  bu- 
^ossatum,  wine  made  of  borage  and  bugloss,  the  composition  of  which  is  specified 
in  Amoldus  Villanovanus,  lib.  de  vinis,  of  borage,  balm,  bugloss,  cinnamon,  &.c.  and 
highly  commended  for  its  virtues :  ** "  it  drives  away  leprosy,  scabs,  clears  the  blood, 
recreates  the  spirits,  exhilarates  the  mind,  purgeth  the  brain  of  those  anxious  black 
melancholy  fumes,  and  cleanseth  the  whole  body  of  that  black  humour  by  urine. 
To  which  1  add,"  saith  Villanovanus,  "  that  it  will  bring  madmen,  and  such  raging 
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bedlamites  as  are  tied  in  chains,  to  the  use  of  their  reason  again.  My  conscience 
bears  me  witness,  lliat  I  do  not  lie,  I  saw  a  grave  inutron  helped  by  this  means;  she 
was  so  choleric,  and  so  furious  sometimes,  that  she  was  almost  mad,  and  beside  her- 
self; she  said,  and  did  she  knew  not  what,  scolded,  beat  her  maids,  and  was  now 
ready  to  be  bound  till  she  drank  of  this  borage  wine,  and  by  this  excellent  remedy 
was  cured,  which  a  poor  foreigner,  a  silly  beggar,  Caught  her  by  chance,  that  came 
to  crave  an  alms  from  door  to  door,"  The  juice  of  borage,  if  it  be  clarified,  and 
drank  in  wine,  will  do  as  much,  the  roots  sliced  and  steeped,  &c.  saith  Ant.  Miz^dus, 
art.  tiled,  who  cities  this  story  verioiim,  out  of  Villanovanus,  and  so  doth  Magninus 
a  physician  of  Milan,  in  his  regimen  of  health.  Such  another  excellent  compound 
water  I  iind  in  Rubeits  de  distill,  sect.  3.  which  he  highly  magnifies  out  of  Savanarola, 
** "  for  such  as  are  solitary,  dull,  heavy  or  sad  without  a  cause,  or  be  troubled  with 
trembling  of  heart."  Other  excellent  compound  waters  for  melancholy,  he  cites  in 
the  same  place.  °^"  If  their  melancholy  be  not  inflamed,  or  their  temperature  over- 
hot."  Evonimua  hath  a  precious  aqaavitte  to  this  purpose,  for  such  as  are  cold.  But 
he  and  most  commend  aurvm  potahile,  and  every  writer  prescribes  clarified  whey, 
wilh  borage,  bugloss,  endive,  succory,  &.c.  of  goat's  wiilk  especially,  some  indefinitely 
at  all  times,  some  thirty  days  together  in  the  spring,  every  morning  fasting,  a  good 
draught.  Syrups  are  very  good,  and  often  used  to  digest  this  humour  in  the  heart, 
spleen,  liver,  Stc.  As  syrup  of  borage  (there  is  a  famous  syrup  of  borage  highly 
commended  by  Laurentius  to  this  purpose  in  his  tract  of  melancholy),  de,  ponds  of 
king  Sabor,  now  obsolete,  of  thyme  and  epithyme,  hops,  scolopendria,  fumitory, 
maidenhair,  bizantine.  Etc.  These  are  most  used  for  preparatives  to  other  physic, 
mixed  with  distilled  waters  of  like  nature,  or  in  juleps  otherwise. 
,  Consisting,  are  conserves  or  confections ; ;  conserves  of  borage,  bugloss,  balm, 
fumitory,  succory,  maidenhair,  violets,  roses,  wormwood,  &c.  Confections,  treacle, 
roithridate,  eclegms,  or  linctures,  &c.  Solid,  as  avomatical  confections :  hot,  diamhra, 
diamargaritam  calidum,  dirmtlms,  diamosckum  dulce,  elecluar'aan  de  gemmis  Icelifi- 
cans  Galeni  et  ISiasis,  diagaUnga,  diacimynum  dianisiim,  diatrion  piperitm,  ditmn~ 
sAber,  diacapers,  diacinnammum :  Cold,  as  diamargaritum  frigiduvt,  diacorotU,  diar- 
rhodon  ahhatis,  diacodion,  Sfc.  as  every  pharmacopteia  will  show  you,  with  their 
tables  or  losings  tliat  are  made  out  of  theni ;  with  condiles  and  tlie  like. 

Outwardly  used  as  occasion  serves,  as  amulets,  oils  hot  and  cold,  as  of  camomile, 
stiechados,  violets,  roses,  almonds,  poppy,  nymphea,  mandrake,  &c.  to  be  used  after 
bathing,  or  to  procure  sleep. 

Ointments  composed  of  the  said  spefties,  oils  and  wax.  Sic,  as  Alablastrilum  Popu- 
leum,  some  hot,  some  cold,  to  moisten,  procure  sleep,  and  correct  other  accidents. 

Liniments  are  made  of  the  same  matter  to  the  like  purpose  :  emplasters  of  herbs, 
flowers,  roots,  &c,,  wilh  oils,  and  other  liquors  mixed  and  boiled  together. 

Cataplasms,  salves,  or  poultices  made  of  green  herbs,  pounded,  or  aod  in  water 
till  they  be  soft,  which  are  applied  to  llie  hyp  och  on  dries,  and  other  parts,  when  the 
body  is  empty. 

Cerotes  are  applied  to  several  parts  and  frontals,  to  take  away  pain,  grief,  heat,  pro- 
cure sleep.  Fomentations  or  sponges,  wet  in  some  decoctions,  &c.,  epithemala,  or 
those  moist  medicines,  laid  on  linen,  to  bathe  and  cool  several  parts  misaifected. 

Sacculi,  or  little  bags  of  herbs,  flowers,  seeds,  roots,  and  the  lUte,  applied  to  the 
head,  heart,  stomach,  &c.,  odoramenls,  balls,  perfumes,  posies  to  smell  to,  all  which 
have  their  several  uses  in  melancholy,  as  shall  be  shown,  when  1  treat  of  the  cure 
of  the  distinct  species  by  themselves. 


MEMB.  II. 

SuBSBCT.  I, — ■Purging  Simples  upward. 

Melanaooga,  or  melancholy  purging  medicines,  are  either  simj^,  or  compound, 

and  that  gently,  or  violently,  purging  upward  or  downivard.    These  following  purge 

Rpward.  "^  Asarum,  or  Asrabecca,  which,  as  Mesne  saith,  is  hot  in  the  second  degree. 
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and  tlry  in  tlie  third,  "  it  is  commoiiiy  taken  in  wine,  whey,"  or  as  with  us,  tlie  juice 
of  two  or  three  leaves  or  more  sometimes,  pounded  in  posset  drink  qualified  with  a 
little  liquorice,  or  aniseed,  to  avoid  tde  fulaomeneas  of  the  taste,  or  as  Diaserum 
Femelii.  Brassivolatn  CatorJ.  reckons  it  up  amongst  those  simples  that  only  purge 
melancholy,  and  Ruellius  confirms  as  much  out  of  his  experience,  that  it  purgeth 
"black  choler,  like  hellebore  itself.  Galen,  IH.  6.  simplic.  and  ''Matthiolus  ascribe 
other  virtues  to  it,  and  will  have  it  purge  other  humours  as  well  as  this. 

Laurel,  by  Heurnius's  method,  ad  prax.  lib.  2.  cap.  24.  is  put  amongst  the  strong 
purgers  of  melancholy;  it  is  hoi  and  dry  in  the  fourth  degree.  Dioscorides,  lib.  1 1. 
cap.  114.  adds  other  effects  to  it.^  Pliny  sets  down  fifteen  berries  iii  drink  for  a 
sufficient  potion :  it  is  commonly  corrected  with  hia  opposites,  cold'  and  moist,  as 
juice  of  endive,  purslane,  and  is  taken  in  a  potion  to  seven  grains  and  a  half.  But 
this  and  asrabecca,  every  gentlewoman  in  the  country  knows  how  to  give,  they  are 

Scilla,  01  sea-onion,  is  hot  and  dry  in  the  third  degree.  Brassivola  in  Calarl.  out 
of  Meaue,  others,  and  his  own  experience,  will  have  this  simple  to  purge  '™  melan- 
choly alone.  It  is  an  ordinary  vomit,  vimim  scilliticumj  mixed  with  rubel  in  a  little 
white  wine. 

While  hellebore,  which  some  call  sneezing-powder,  a  strong  purger  upward,  which 
many  reject,  as  being  too  violent :  Mesne  and  Averroes  will  not  admit  of  it, ' "  by 
reason  of  danger  of  suffocation,"  '"great  paia  and  trouble  it  puts  the  poor  patient 
to,"  saith  Dodonffius.  Yet  Galen,  lib.  6.  smpl.  med.  and  Dioscoridea,  cap.  145.  allow 
of  it.  It  was  indeed  ^"terrible  in  former  times,"  as  Pliny  notes,  but  now  femiliar, 
insomuch  that  many  took  it  in  those  days,  * "  that  were  students,  to  quicken  their 
wits,"  which  Persius  Sat.  1.  objects  to  Accins  the  poet,  Ilias  Acci  ebria  veratro. 
*"  Jt  helps  melancholy,  the  falling  sickness,  madness,  gout,  &c.,  but  not  to  be  taken 
of  old  men,  youths,  such  as  are  weaklings,  nice,  or  effeminate,  troubled  with  head- 
ache, high-coloured,  or  fear  strangling,"  saith  Dioscoridea.  "  Oribasius,  an  old  phy- 
sician, hath  written  very  copiously,  and  approves  of  it,  "  in  such  affections  which 
can  otherwise  hardly  lie  cured."  Hemius,  lib.  3.  pran.  med.  de  vomitoriis,  will  not 
have  it  used  '"but  with  great  caution,  by  reason  of  its  strength,  and  then  when 
antimony  will  do  no  good,"  which  caused  Hermophilus  to  compare  it  to  a  stout 
captain  (as  Codroneus  observes  cap.  1.  comment,  de  Helleb.)  that  will  see  all  his 
soldiers  go  before  him  arid  come  post  pnjtcipia,  like  the  bragging  soldier,  last  him- 
self;*when  other  helps  feil  in  inveterate  melancholy,  in  a  desperate  case,  this  vomit 
is  to  be  taken.  And  yet  for  all  this,  if  it  be  well  prepared,  it  may  be  "  securely  given 
at  first.  "Matthiolus  brags,  that  he  hath  often,  to  the  good  of  many,  made  use  of 
it,  and  Heurnius,  "  "  that  he  hath  happilj-  used  it,  prepared  after  his  own  prescript," 
and  with  good  success.  Christophorus  il  Vega,  lib.  3.  c.  41,  is  of  tlie  same  opinion, 
that  it  may  be  lawfully  given ;  and  our  country  gentlewomen  find  it  by  their  common 
practice,  that  there  is  no  such  great  danger  in  it.  Dr.  Turner,  speaking  of  this  plant 
m  his  Herbal,  telleth  us,  that  in  his  time  it  was  an  ordinary  receipt  among  good 
wives,  to  give  hellebore  in  powder  to  ii'  weight,  and  he  is  not  much  against  it.  But 
they  do  commonly  exceed,  for  who  so  bold  as  blind  Bayard,  and  prescribe  it  by 
pennyworths,  and  such  irrational  ways,  as  1  have  heard  myself  market  folks  ask  for 
it  in  an  apothecary's  shop :  but  with  what  success  God  knows ;  they  smai't  often  for 
their  rash  boldness  and  folly,  break  a  vein,  make  their  eyes  ready  to  start  out  of 
their  heads,  or  kill  themselves.  So  that  the  &ult  is  not  in  the  physic,  but  in  the 
rude  and  indiscreet  handling  of  it.  He  that  will  know,  therefore,  when  to  use,  how 
to  prepare  it  aright,  and  in  what  dose,  let  him  read  Heuraius  lib.  8.  prai:.  med.  Bi'as- 
sivola  de  Catart.  Godefridus  Stegius  the  emperor  Rudolphus'  physician  cap.  16. 
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Matthiolus  in  Dioscor.  and  that  excellent  c. 
is  instar  omniwn  de  Helleb.  alb.  v, 
receipts. 

Antimony  or  stibium,  which  our  chemists  so  much  magnify,  is  either  taken  in 
substance  or  infusion,  &c.,  and  frequently  prescribed  in  this  disease.  "■  It  helps  all 
infirmities,"  sailh  '^  Matthiolus,  "  which  proceed  from  black  choler,  falhng  sickness, 
and  hypochondriacal  passions ;"  and  for  farther  proof  of  his  assertion,  he  gives 
several  instances  of  such  as  have  been  freed  with  it :  "  one  of  Andrew  Gallus,  a  phy- 
sician of  Trent,  that  after  many  other  essays,  "  imputes  the  recovery  of  his  health, 
next  ailer  God,  to  this  remedy  alone."  Another  of  George  Handshius,  that  in  like 
sort,  when  other  medicines  failed,  ""  was  by  this  restored  to  his  former  Iiealth,  and 
■which  of  his  knowledge  others  have  likewise  tried,  and  by  the  help  of  this  admi- 
rable medicine,  been  recovered."  A  third  of  a  parish  priest  at  Pr^ue  in  Bohemia, 
""that  was  so  far  gone  willi  melancholy^ that  he  doted,  and  spake  he  knew  not 
what;  but  after  he  had  taken  twelve  grains  of  slibiuni,  (as  I  myself  saw,  and  can 
■witness,  for  I  was  called  to  see  this  miraculous  accident)  he  was  purged  of  a  deal  of 
black  choler,  like  little  gobbets  of  flesh,  and  all  his  excrements  were  as  black  blood 
(a  medicine  fitter  for  a  horse  than  a  man),  yet  it  did  him  so  much  good,  that  the 
next  day  he  was  perfectly  cured."  This  very  story  of  the  Bohembn  priest,  Scken- 
kius  relates  veriaiim,  ExottT.  eajperiment.  ad.  var.  morb.  cent.  6.  obsero.  6.  with  great 
approbation  of  it.  Hercules  de  Saxoniil  calls  it  a  profitable  medicine,  if  it  be  taken 
after  meat  to  six  or  eight  grains,  of  such  as  are  apt  to  vomit.  Rodericus  k  Foaseca 
the  Spaniard,  and  late  professor  of  Padua  in  Italy,  extols  it  to  this  disease,  Tom.  2. 
consul.  85.  so  doth  Lod.  Mercatus  de  inter,  morb.  cur.  lib.  1,  cap.  17.  with  many 
others.  Jacobus  Gervinus  a  French  physician,  on  tlie  other  side,  lib.  2.  de  venenis 
confut.  explodes  all  this,  and  saith  he  took  three  grains  only  upon  Matthiolus  and 
some  others'  commendation,  but  it  almost  killed  him,  whereupon  he  concludes, 
"^"antimony  is  rather  poison  than  a  medicine."  Th.  Erastus  concurs  with  him  in 
his  opinion,  and  so  doth  .£lian  Montaltus  cap.  30  de  melan.  But  wiiat  do  I  talk  ? 
'tis  the  subject  of  whole  books ;  I  might  cite  a  century  of  authors  pro  and  con.  1 
will  conclude  with  "Zuinger,  antimony  is  like  Scanderbeg's  sword,  which  is  either 
good  or  bad,  strong  or  weak,  as  the  party  is  that  prescribes,  or  us^th  it ;  "a  worthy 
medicine  if  it  be  rightly  applied  to  a  strong  man,  otherwise  poison."  For  the  pre- 
paring of  it,  look  in  JEvonimi  thesaurus,  Quercetan,  Oswaldus  Crollim,  Basil.  Chvm. 
Basil.  Valejitiiis,  ^c. 

Tobacco,  divine,  rare,  superexcellent  tobacco,  which  goesfer  beyond  all  the  pana- 
ceas, potable  gold,  and  philosopher's  stones,  a  sovereign  remedy  to  all  disea«ies  A 
good  vomit,  I  confess,  a  virtuous  herb,  if  it  be  well  qualified,  opportunely  taken,  and 
medicinally  used ;  but  as  it  is  commonly  abused  by  mo=t  men,  which  take  it  as 
tinkers  do  ale,  'tis  a  plague,  a  mischief,  a  violent  purger  of  goods,  hnds,  health, 
hellish,  devilish  and  damned  tobacco,  the  ruin  and  oveithrow  of  body  ind  foul 
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Polypody  and  epithyme  are,  without  all  exceptions,  genfle  purger"?  of  melan- 
choly. Dioscorides  will  have  them  void  phlegm ,  but  Brassivola  out  of  hia  expe- 
rience averreth,  that  they  purge  this  humour;  they  are  used  in  decoction,  infusion, 
&c.  simple,  mixed,  Eic. 

Mirabolaues,  all  five  kinds,  are  happily  ''prescribed  against  melancholy  and  quar- 
tan agues ;  Brassivola  speaks  out  " "  of  a  thousand"  experiences,  he  gave  them  in 
pills,  decoctions,  &c.,  look  for  peculiar  receipts  in  him. 

Sttechas,  fumitory,  dodder,  herb  mercury,  roots  of  capers,  genista  or  broom,  pen- 
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nyroyal  and  half-boiled  cabbage,  I  find  in  this  catalogue  of  purgers  of  black  choler, 
origan,  featherfew,  ammoniac*  salt,  saltpetre.  But  tlieae  are  very  gentle ;  alyppijs, 
dragon  root,  centaury,  ditany,  colutea,  which  Fuchsius  cap.  168  and  others  take  for 
senna,  but  most  distinguish.  Senna  is  in  the  middle  of  violent  and  gentle  purgers 
downward,  hot  in  the  second  degree,  dry  in  the  first.  Brassivola  calls  it "' "  a  won- 
derful herb  against  melancholy,  it  acoiirs  the  blood,  lightens  the  spirits,  shakes  off 
sorrow,  a  most  profitable  medicine,"  as  ^Dodonteus  terms  it,  invented  by  the  Arabians, 
and  not  heard  of  before.  It  is  taken  diverse  ways,  in  powder,  infusion,  but  most 
commonly  in  the  infusion,  mth  ginger,  or  some  cordial  flowers  added  to  correct  it. 
Actuarius  commends  it  sodden  in  broth,  with  an  old  cock,  or  in  whey,  which  is  the 
common  conveyor  of  all  such  things  as  purge  black  choler;  or  steeped  in  wine, 
which  Heurnius  accounts  sufficient,  without  any  ferther  correction. 

Aloes  by  most  is  said  to  purge  choler,  buf  Aurelianus  lib.  2.  c.  3.  de  morh.  chron. 
Arculanus  eap.  6.  in  9.  Shasis  Julius  Alexandrinus,  consil.  186.  Scoltz.  Crato  con- 
ml.  189.  Scoife.  prescribe  it  to  this  disease;  as  good  for  the  stomach  and  to  open  the 
hemorrhoids,  out  of  Mesue,  Rhasis,  Serapio,  Aviceiina:  Menardua  ep.  lib.  1.  epist.  1. 
opposeth  it,  aloes '^"  doth  not  open  the  veins,"  or  move  the  hsemorrhoids,  which 
Leonhartus  Fuchsius  paradox,  lib.  I.  likewise  affirms ;  but  Brassivola  and  Dodon^us 
defend  Mesue  out  of  their  experience ;  let  "^  Valesius  end  the  controversy. 

Lapis  armenus  and  laauli  are  much  magnified  by  ^Alexander  lib.  1,  cap.  16.  Avi- 
cenna,  Etius,  and  Actuarius,  if  they  be  well  washed,  that  the  water  be  no  more 
coloured,  fifty  times  some  say.  ^"That  good  Alexander  (saith  Guianenis)  puts 
such  confidence  in  this  one  medicine,  that  he  thought  all  melancholy  passions  might 
be  cured  by  it ;  and  I  for  my  part  have  oftentimes  happily  used  it,  and  was  never 
deceived  in  the  operation  of  it."  The  like  may  be  said  of  lapis  lazuli,  though  it  be 
somewhat  weaker  than  the  other.  Garcias  ab  Horlo,  last.  lib.  1.  cap.  65.  relates, 
that  the  ^physicians  of  the  Mooes  femiliarly  prescribe  it  to  all  melancholy  passions, 
and  Matthiolus  ep.  lib.  3.  ^  brags  of  that  happy  success  which  he  still  had  in  the 
administration  of  it.  Nicholas  Meripsa  puts  it  amongst  the  best  remedies,  sect.  I. 
cap.  12.  in  Antidotis ;  "  "  and  if  this  will  not  serve  (saith  Rhasia)  then  there  remains 
nothing  but  lapis  armenus  aud  hellebore  itself."  Valescus  and  Jason  Pratensis  much 
commend  pulvia  hali,  which  is  made  of  it.  James  Damascen.  3.  cap.  12.  Hercules 
de  Saxonia,  St-c,  speaks  well  of  it.  Cmto  will  not  approve  this ;  it  and  both  helle- 
bores, he  sailh,  are  no  better  than  poison.  Victor  Trincavelius,  lib.  2.  cap.  14.  found 
it  in  his  experience,  *" "  to  he  very  noisome,  to  trouble  the  stomach,  and  hurt  their 
bodies  that  take  it  overmuch." 

Black  hellebore,  that  most  renowned  plant,  and  famous  purger  of  melancholy, 
which  all  antiquity  so  much  used  and  admired,  was  first  found  out  by  Melanpodiua 
a  shepherd,  as  Pliny  records,  lib.  25.  cap.  5.  "'  who,  seeing  it  to  puige  his  goats  when 
they  raved,  practised  it  upon  Elige  and  Calene,  King  Prstus'  daughters,  that  ruled 
in  Arcadia,  near  the  fountain  Clitorius,  and  restored  Uiem  to  their  former  health.  In 
Hippocrales's  time  it  was  in  only  request,  insomuch  that  he  writ  a  book  of  it,  a 
fragment  of  which  remains  yet  Theophrastua,  **  Galen,  Pliny,  Cfelius  Aurelianus, 
as  ancient  as  Galen,  lib.  1.  cap.  6.  Aretus  lib.  1.  cap.  5.  Oribasius  lib.7.  collect,  a 
famous  Greek,  .S^tius  ser.  3.  cap.  1 13  &  113  p.  JEgineta,  Galen's  Ape,  lib.  7.  cap.  4. 
Actuarius,  Trallianus  lib.  5.  cap.  15.  Cornelius  Celsus  only  remaining  of  the  old 
latins,  lib.  3.  c^.  23,  extol  and  admire  this  excellent  plant;  and  it  was  generally 
ao  much  esteemed  of  the  ancients  for  this  disease  amongst  the  rest,  that  (hey  sent 
all  such  as  were  crazed,  or  that  doted,  to  the  Anticyrie,  or  to  Phocis  in  Achaia,  to 
be  purged,  where  this  plant  was  in  abundance  to  be  had.  In  Strabo's  time  it  was  an 
ordinary  voyage,  JVaviget  .Anlicyras;  a  common  proverb  among  the  Greeks  and 
Latins,  to  bid  a  dizzard  or  a  mad  man  go  take  hellebore ;  as  iu  Lucian,  Menippns  to 
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Tantalus,  Tanlale  desipis,  Itelhhoro  epoto  tilii  opus  est,  eoque  sane  meraco,  ihou  art 
out  of  tliy  iittJe  wit,  O  Tantalus,  and  must  needs  drink  hellebore,  and  that  without 
mixture.  Aristophanea  in  Vespis,  drink  hellebore,  Etc.  and  Harpax  in  the  ^Comce- 
dian,  told  Simo  and  Ballio,  two  doting  fellows,  that  they  Iiad  need  lo  be  purged  with 
this  plant.  When  that  proud  Menacrates  S  ^liis,  had  writ  an  arrogant  letter  to  Philip 
of  Macedon,  he  sent  back  no  other  answer  but  this,  Consuh  tibi  ut  ad  Anticyram 
te  conferas,  noting  thereby  that  he  was  crazed,  atque  ellehore  indigere,  had  much 
need  of  a  good  purge.  Liliua  Geraldus  saith,  that  HercuSea,  aiier  all  his  mad 
pranks  upon  his  wife  and  children,  was  perfectly  cured  by  a  purge  of  helle- 
bore, which  an  Anticyrian  administered  unto  him.  They  that  were  sound  com- 
monly took  it  to  quicken  their  wits,  (as  Ennis  of  old,  '^Qui  mm  nisi  potus  ad 
arma —  prosiluit  dieenda,  and  as  our  poets  drink  sack  to  improve  their  inven- 
tions (I  find  it  so  registered  by  Agellius  Uh.  17.  cap.  15.)  Canieades  the  academic, 
when  he  was  to  write  against  Zeno  the  stoic,  purged  himself  with  hellebore  first, 
which  ^  Petronius  puts  upon  Chryaippus.  In  such  esteem  it  continued  for  many  ages, 
till  at  length  Mesue  and  some  other  Arabians  began  to  reject  and  reprehend  it,  upon 
whose  authority  for  many  following  lustres,  it  was  much  debased  and  quite  out  of 
request,  held  to  be  poison  and  no  medicine;  and  is  still  oppugned  to  this  day  by 
^Crato  and  some  junior  physicians.  Their  reasons  are,  because  Aristotle  I.  1.  de 
plant,  c.  S.  said,  henbane  and  hellebore  were  poison ;  and  Alexander  Aphrodiseus,  in 
the  preface  of  his  problems,  gave  out,  that  (speaking  of  hellebore)  ""Quails  fed  on 
that  which  was  poison  lo  men."  Galen.  I.  6.  Ejtid.  com.  5.  Texi.  35.  confirms  as 
much :  "  Constantine  the  emperor  in  his  Geoponicks,  attributes  no  other  virtue  to 
it,  than  to  kill  mice  and  rata,  flies  and  mouldwarps,  and  so  Mizaldus,  Nicander  of 
old,  Gervinus,  Sckenkius,  and  some  other  Neoterics  that  have  written  of  poisons, 
speak  of  hellebore  in  a  chief  place.  ^Nicholas  Leonicus  hath  a  story  of  Solon, 
that  besieging,  I  know  not  what  city,  steeped  hellebore  in  a  spring  of  water,  v/hicji 
by  pipes  was  conveyed  into  the  middle  of  the  town,  and  so  either  poisoned,  or  else 
made  them  so  feeble  and  weak  by  purging,  that  they  were  not  able  to  bear  arms. 
Notwithstanding  all  these  cavils  and  objections,  most  of  our  late  writers  do  much 
approve  of  it.  '"Garioponti^  lib.  1.  cap.  13.  Codronchua  covi.  de  helleb.  Fallopius 
lib.  de  med.  pwg.  simpl.  cap.  69.  et  consil.  15.  Trincavelii,  Monlanus  239.  Friseme- 
lica  consil.  14.  Hercules  de  Saxonia,  so  that  it  be  opportunely  ^veu.  Jacobus  de 
Dondis,  Agg.  Amatus,  Lncet.  cent.  66.  Godef.  Stegius  cap.  13.  Ilollerius,  and  aU  our 
herbalists  subscribe.  Femelius  metli.  med.  lib.  5.  cap.  16.  "confesseth  it  to  be  a 
"terrible  purge  and  hard  to  take,  yet  well  given  to  strong  men,  and  such  as  have 
able  bodies."  P.  Forestus  and  Capivacciua  forbid  it  to  be  taken  in  substance,  but 
allow  it  in  decoction  or  infusion,  both  which  ways  P.  Monavius  approves  above  all 
others,  Epist.  331.  Scoltzii,  Jacchinus  in  9.  Rhasis,  commends  a  receipt  of  his  own 
preparing ;  Penottus  another  of  his  chemically  prepared,  Evonimus  another.  Hilde- 
sheim  spicel.  2,  de  mel.  hath  many  examples  how  it  should  be  used,  with  diversity 
of  receipts.  Heurnius  lib.  7.  pras:.  med.  cap.  14.  "  calls  it  an  *  innocent  medicine 
howsoever,  if  it  be  well  prepared,"  The  root  of  it  is  only  in  use,  which  may  be 
kept  many  years,  and  by  some  given  in  substance,  as  by  Fallopius  and  Brassivola 
amongst  the  rest,  who  "  brags  that  he  was  the  first  that  restored  it  again  to  its  use, 
and  tells  a  story  how  he  cured  one  Melatasta,  a  madman,  that  was  thought  to  be 
possessed,  in  the  Duke  of  Ferrara's  court,  with  one  purge  of  black  hellebore  in  sub- 
stance :  the  receipt  is  there  to  be  seen ;  his  excrements  were  like  ink,  "  he  perfectly 
healed  at  once;  Vidus  Vidius,  a  Dutch  physician,  will  not  admit  of  it  in  substance, 
to  whom  most  subscribe,  but  as  before,  in  the  decoction,  infijaion,  or  which  is  all  in 
all,  in  the  extract,  which  he  prefers  before  the  rest,  and  calls  suave  medicamenium,  a 
sweet  medicine,  an  easy,  that  may  be  securely  given  to  women,  children,  and  weak- 
lings.   Baracellus,  horto  geniali,  terms  it  maxima  pTosslanlia  medicamentum,  a  medi- 
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cine  of  great  worth  and  note.  Qiaercelan  in  liia  Spagir  Phar.  and  many  others,  tell 
wonders  of  the  extract.  Paracelsus,  above  all  the  rest,  is  the  greatest  admirer  of  this 
plant ;  and  especially  the  extract,  he  calls  it  Therincum,  terrestre.  Balsamitm,  anotlier 
treacle,  a  terrestrial  balm,  iTistar  ommum,  "  all  in  all,  the  ^  sole  and  last  refuge  to  cure 
this  malady,  the  gout,  epilepsy,  leprosy,  Stc."  If  this  will  not  help,  no  physic  in 
the  world  can  but  mineral,  it  is  the  upshot  of  all.  Matlhiolus  laughs  at  diose  that 
except  against  it,  and  though  some  abhor  it  out  of  the  authority  of  Mesue,  and  dare 
not  adyenture  to  prescribe  it,  ""yet  I  (saith  he)  have  happily  used  it  six  hundred 
times  without  offince,  and  communicated  it  to  divers  worthy  physicians,  who  have 
given  me  great  thanks  for  it."  Look  for  receipts,  dose,  preparation,  and  other 
cautions  concerning  this  simple,  in  him,  Brassivola,  Baracelsus,  Codronchus,  and 
the  rest. 

SnBSEcT,  111. — Compound  Purgers. 

UoMPouND  medicines  which  purge  melancholy,  are  either  taken  in  the  superior  or 
.  inferior  parts :  superior  at  mouth  or  nostrils.  At  the  mouth  swallowed  or  not  swal- 
lowed :  If  swallowed  liquid  or  solid  :  liquid,  as  compound  wine  of  hellebore,  scilla 
or  sea-onion,  senna,  Vimim  SciUiticitm,  HeJleioratum,  which  "  Quercelan  so  much 
applauds  "for  melancholy  and  madness,  either  inwaiiily  taken,  or  outwardly  applied 
to  the  head,  with  little  pieces  of  linen  dipped  warm  in  it"  Ox:ymel.  SciUiticvm, 
Syrupus  Helleboratm  major  and  minor  in  Qjiercetan,  and  Syrupus  Genistie  for  hypo- 
chondriacal melancholy  in  the  same  author,  compound  syrupof  succory,  of  fumitory, 
polipody,  8i.c.  Heurnius  his  purging  cock-broth.  Some  except  aga  n^  h  y  P'S 
as  appears  by  ^'  Udalrinus  Leonoras  his  epistle  to  Matthioliis,  as  m      p  d 

that  out  of  Hippocrates,  coda  movere,  et  medicarif  non  cruda,  n  raw  h  g  b 
used  in  physic ;  but  this  in  the  following  epistle  is  exploded  ad  dl  f     d 

by  Matthiolus  :  many  juleps,  potions,  receipts,  are  composed  of  1  y        1   31 

find  in  Hitdesheim  spicel.  2.  Heurnius  Kb.  2.  cap.  14.  George  S  k  k  /  /  d 
prax.  ^c. 

Solid  purges  are  confections,  electuaries,  pills  by  themselves  mp       d  wi  h 

others,  as  de  lapide  lazulo,  armeno,  pil.  indm,  of  fumiloiy,  Sfc.    C     f  f  H 

mech,  which  though  most  approve,  Solenander  sec.  5.  consil.  ''3  b  ly  i^h 
against,  so  doth  Bondoletius  Pharmacop.  officina,  Femelius  ad!  d 

diapoly podium,  diacassia,  diacatholicon,  Wecker's  electuarie  de  Ep  1  ym  P  i  my 
hierologadium,  of  which  divers  receipts  are  daily  made. 

^tiua  23. 23.  commends  Jlieram  Ritffi.  Trincavelius  consil  I  7  S  1  pp 
of  Hiera;  non,  inquU,  innenio  melius  medicameniUTn,  I  find  no  better  medicme,  he 
saith.  Heurnius  adds  pil.  aggregat.  pills  de  Epithymo.  pil.  Ind.  Mesue  describes 
in  the  Florenthw.  Antidotary,  Piluta  sitie  quibus  esse  nolo,  PUulm  Cochim  cum  Hel- 
hhoro,  Pil.  Arabic^  Falida,  de  quinqae  generihis  mirabolanormn,  S^c.  More  proper 
to  melancholy,  not  excluding  in  the  meantime,  turbith,  manna,  rhubarb,  agaric, 
elescophe,  &c.  which  are  not  so  proper  to  this  humour.  For,  as  Montaltiis  holds 
cap.  30.  and  Monlanua  cholera  etiam  purgamla,  quod  alrm  sit  pabulum,  choler  is  to 
be  purged  because  it  feeds  the  other :  and  some  are  of  an  opinion,  as  Erasistratus 
and  Asclepiades  maintained  of  old,  against  whom  Galen  disputes,  ^°"  that  no  physic 
doth  pui'ge  one  humour  atone,  but  all  alike  or  what  is  next."  Most  therefore  in 
their  receipts  and  magistrals  which  are  coined  here,  make  a  mixture  of  several  sim- 
ples and  compounds  to  purge  all  humours  in  general  as  well  as  this.  Some  rather 
use  potions  than  pills  to  purge  this  humour,  because  that  as  Heurnius  and  Ciato 
observe,  Ate  succus  d  sicca  remedio  agrS  tr(^ilur,  tJiis  juice  is  not  so  easily  drawn 
by  dry  remedies,  and  as  Montanus  advise  ih  25  corw.  "AH  "drying  medicines  are 
to  be  repelled,  as  aloe,  hiera,"  and  all  pills  whatsoever,  because  tiie  disease  is  dry  of 
itself. 

I  might  here  insert  many  receipts  of  prescribed  potions,  boles,  &c.    The  doses  of 
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these,  but  th&t  they  are  common  in  every  good  physician,  and  that  I  am  loth  to  incur 
the  censure  of  Foreatus,  lib.  3.  cap.  6.  de  urmts,  "  "  against  those  that  divulge  auH  pub- 
lish medicines  in  their  mothcMongue,"  and  lest  I  should  give  occasion  thereby  to  some 
ignorant  reader  to  practise  on  himself,  without  the"  consent  of  a  good  physician. 

Such  as  are  not  swallowed,  but  only  kept  in  the  mouth,  are  gargarisms  used  com- 
monly after  a  purge,  when  the  body  is  soluble  and  loose.  Or  apophiegmatisms,  mas- 
ticatories,  to  be  held  and  chewed  in  the  mouth,  which  are  gentle,  as  hyssop,  origan, 
pennyroyal,  thyme,  mustard ;  strong,  as  pcUitory,  pepper,  ginger,  &.c. 

Such  as  are  taken  into  the  nostrils,  errhina  are  liquid  or  dry,  juice  of  pimpernel, 
onions,  &c.,  castor,  pepper,  white  hellebore.  Etc.  To  these  yon  may  add  odora- 
menls,  perfumes,  and  suffumigations,  Stc. 

Taken  into  the  inferior  parts  are  clysters  strong  or  weak,  suppositories  of  Castilian 
soap,  honey  boiled  to  a  consistence ;  or  stronger  of  scammony,  hellebore,  &c. 

These  are  all  used,  and  prescribed  to  this  nwlady  upon  sev     '  '  '   " 

be  shown  in  its  place. 


CluruTgical  Remedies. 

In  letting  of  blood  three  main  circumstances  are  to  be  considered,  ^"  Who,  how 
much,  when."  That  is,  that  it  be  done  to  aitch  a  one  as  may  endure  it,  or  to  whom 
it  may  belong,  that  he  be  of  a  competent  age,  not  too  young,  nor  too  old,  overweak, 
fat,  or  lean,  sore  laboured,  but  to  such  as  Imve  need,  are  full  of  bad  blood,  noxious 
humours,  and  may  be  eased  by  it.' 

The  quantity  depends  upon  the  party's  habit  of  body,  as  he  is  strong  or  weak, 
full  or  empty,  may  spare  more  or  less. 

In  the  morning  is  the  fittest  time  :  some  doubt  whether  it  be  best  fasting,  or  full, 
whether  the  moon's  motion  or  aspect  of  planets  be  to  be  observed ;  some  affirm, 
some  deny,  some  grant  m  acute,  but  not  in  chronic  diseases,  whether  before  or  afte« 
physic.  'Tis  Heurnius'  aphorism  a  phlehotomia  auspkandiim  esse  curialionem,  mm 
a  pftarmacia,  you  must  b^n  with  blood-letting  and  not  physic;  some  except  this 
peculiar  malady.  But  what  do  I  ?  Horatius  Aiigenius,  a  physician  of  Fadua,  hath 
lately  writ  17  books  of  this  subject,  Jobertus,  &c. 

Particular  kinds  of  blood-letting  in  use  "are  three,  first  is  that  opening  a  vein  in 
the  arm  with  a  sharp  knife,  or  in  the  head,  Itnees,  or  any  other  parts,  as  shall  be 
thought  fit. 

Cupping-glasses  with  or  without  scarification,  ocysdme  compesamt,  saith  Feme- 
lius,  they  work  presently,  and  are  applied  to  several  parts,  to  divert  humours,  aches, 
winds,  &c. 

Horse-leeches  are  much  used  in  melancholy^ applied  especially  to  the  hjemorrhoids. 
Horatius  Augenius,  lib.  10.  cap.  10.  Platerus  de  mentis  alienat.  cap.  3.  Allomarus, 
Piso,  and  many  others,  prefer  thera  before  any  evacuations  in  this  kind. 

"  Cauteries^  or  searing  with  hot  irons,  combustions,  borings,  lancings,  which, 
because  they  are  terrible,  Dropax  and  Sinapismus  are  invented  by  plasters  to  raise 
blisters,  and  eating  medicines  of  pitch,  mustard-seed,  andthe  like. 

Issues  still  to  be  kept  open,  made  as  the  former,  and  apphed  in  and  to  several 
parts,  have  their  use  here  on  divers  occasions,  as  shall  be  shown. 


SECT.  V.  MEMB.  I. 

SrssBcT.  I. — Particular  Cure  of  ike  three  several  Kinds;  of  Read  MelancJiolg. 

The  general  cures  thus  briefly  examined  and  discussed,  it  remains  now  to  apply 
these  medicines  lo  the  three  particular  species  or  kinds,  that,  according  lo  the  several 
parts  affected,  each  man  may  tell  in  some  sort  how  to  help  or  ease  himself,    I  will 
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treat  of  head  melanolioly  first,  in  which,  as  in  all  other  good  cures,  we  must  begin 
with  diet,  as  a  matter  of  most  moment,  ahie  oftentmiea  of  itielf  to  work  this  effect. 
I  have  read,  saitii  Lanrcntius,  cap.  8.  de  Meltmch  that  in  old  diseases  which  have 
gotten  the  upper  hand  or  a  habit,  the  manner  of  living  is  to  more  purpose,  than 
whatsoever  can  be  drawn  out  of  the  most  precious  boxes  of  the  apothecaries.  This 
diet,  as  I  have  said,  is  not  only  in  choice  of  meat  and  driuk,  but  of  all  those  other 
non-natural  things.  Let  air  be  dear  and  moist  most  part :  diet  moistening,  of  good 
juicC)  easy  of  digestion,  and  not  windy:  drink  clear,  and  well  brewed,  not  too 
strong,  nor  too  small.  "  Make  a  melancholy  man  fet,"  as  "  Rhasis  saith,  "  and  thou 
hast  finished  the  cure."  Exercise  not  too  remiss,  nor  too  violent.  Sleep  a  little  more 
than  ordinary.  "  Excrements  daily  to  be  voided  by  art  or  nature ;  and  which  Fer- 
nelius  enjoins  his  patient,  coTisil.  44,  above  the  rest,  to  avoid  all  passions  and  pertur- 
bations of  the  mind.  Let  him  not  be  alone  or  idle  (in  any  kind  of  melancholy),  hut 
still  accompanied  with  such  friends  and  familiars  he  most  affects,  neatly  dressed, 
washed,  and  combed,  according  to  his  ability  at  least,  in  clean  sweet  linen,  spruce, 
handsome,  decent,  and  good  apparel;  for  nothing  sooner  dejects  a  man  than  want, 
squalor,  and  Hastiness,  foul,  or  old  clothes  out  of  fashion.  Concerning  the  medicinal 
part,  he  that  will  satisfy  himself  at  large  (in  this  precedent  of  diet)  and  see  all  at 
once  the  whole  cure  and  manner  of  it  in  every  distinct  species,  let  him  consult  with 
Gordonius,  Valescus,  with  Prosper  Calenius,  lib.  de  atra  iiJe  ad  Card.  Cieajum,  Lau- 
rentius,  cap.  8.  et  9.  de  mela.  JSXim  Monlaltus,  de  mel.  cap.  36. 27. 28. 29, 30,  Donat. 
ah.  Altomari^  cap.  7.  arlis  med.  Hercules  de  Saxoaifl,  in  Panik.  cap.  7.  et  Tract,  efus 
peculiar,  de  melan.  per  Bohetam,  edit.  Venetiis  1620,  cap.  17.  18.  19.  Savanarola, 
Rub.  83.  Tract.  8,  cap.  I.  Sckenkius,  in  prax.  curat.  Mat  med.'  Heurnius,  cap.  12. 
de  morh.  Victorias  Faventiua,  praet.  Magn.  et  Empir.  Hildesheim,  Spicel.  2.  de  mem. 
et  mel  Pel.  Platter,  Stokerus,  Bruel.  P.  Baverua,  Forestus,  Fuchsius,  Cappivaccius, 
Eondoletius, Jason Pratensis.  Sullust Salvian. de rewwd. iiS. 3. coj).  1.  Jacchinus,ira9. 
BAasis,hod.M.eic&tas,  de  Inter. morb.  cur.  lib.  I.  cap.  17.  Alexan. Messaria, jiract. med, 
lib.  1.  cap,  21.  de  mel.  Piso.  Hollerius,  &c.  that  have  culled  out  of  those  old  Greeks, 
Arabians,  and  Latins,  whatsoever  is  observable  or  fit  to  be  used.  Or  let  him  read 
those  counsels  and  consultations  of  Hugo  Senensis,  comil.  13.  et  14.  Renerus  Soli- 
nander,  comil.  6.  sec.  1.  et  consil.  3,  sec.  3,  Crato,  consil.  16.  lib.  I.  Monlanus  20. 
32.  and  his  following  counsels,  LebHus  d  Fonte.  I^binus,  consult.  44,  69.  77.  125. 
129. 142.  Fernelius,  consil.  44.  45.  46.  Jul.  Ceesar  Claudinus,  Mercurialis,  Fiambe- 
sarius,  Sennertus,  &.c.  Wherein  he  shall  find  particular  receipts,  the  whole  method, 
preparatives,  purgers,  coireclers,  averlers,  cordials  in  great  variety  and  abundance  : 
out  of  which,  because  every  man  cannot  attend  to  read  or  peruse  them,  1  will  collect 
for  the  benefit  of  the  reader,  some  few  more  notable  medicines, 

SuBSECT,  n. — Blood-letting. 

Phlebotomy  is  promiscuously  used  before  and  afler  physic,  commonly  before, 
and  upon  occasion  is  often  reiterated,  if  there  be  any  need  at  !e,ist  of  it.  For  Galen, 
and  many  others,  niake  a  doubt  of  bleeding  at  all  in  this  kind  of  head-melancholy. 
If  the  nmlady,  saith  Piso,  cap.  23,  and  Ailomarus,  cap.  7,  Fuchsius,  cap.  33.  ""  shall 
proceed  primarily  from  the  misaffecled  brain,  tlie  patient  in  such  case  shall  not  need 
at  all  to  bleed,  except  the  blood  otfiei'wise  abound,  the  veins  be  full,  inflamed  blood, 
and  the  party  ready  to  run  mad."  In  immaterial  melancholy,  which  especially  comes 
from  a  cold  dis temperature  of  spirits,  Hercules  de  Saxonia,  cap.  17.  will  not  admit 
of  phlebotomy;  Laureutius,  cap.  9,  approves  it  out  of  the  authority  of  the  Arabians; 
but  as  Mesne,  Rhasis,  Alexander  appoint, '*"  especially  in  the  head,"  to  open  the 
veins  of  the  forehead,  nose  and  ears  is  good.  They  commonly  set  cupping-glasses 
on  the  party's  shoulders,  having  first  scarified  the  place,  they  apply  horse-leeehes 
on  the  head,  and  in  all  melancholy  diseases,  whether  essential  or  accidental,  they 
cause  the  hieraorrhoids  to  be  opened,  having  the  eleventh  aphorism  of  the  sixth 
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book  of  Hippocrates  for  their  ground  and  warrant,  which  saith,  «  Tliat  in  melan- 
choly aad  mad  men,  the  varicose  tumour  or  hfemorroids  appearing  doth  heal  the 
same."  Valescua  prescribes  blood-letting  in  all  three  kinds,  whom  Sallust.  Salviaa 
follows,  '^i'  If  the  blood  abound,  which  is  disceroed  by  the  fulness  of  the  veins, 
his  precedent  diet,  the  party's  laughter,  age,  8tc.  begin  with  the  median  or  middle 
vein  of  the  arm :  if  tlie  blood  be  ruddy  and  clear,  stop  it,  but  if  black  in  the  spring  time, 
or  a  good  season,  or  thick,  let  it  rnn, according  to  the  party's  strength:  aad  some  eight  or 
twelve  days  after,  open  the  head  vein,  and  the  veins  in  the  forehead,  or  provoke  it 
out  of  the  nostrils,  or  cupping-glasses,"  &c.  Trallianus  allows  of  this,  "  If  there 
have  been  any  suppression  or  stopping  of  blood  at  nose,  or  Ji^morrhoids,  or  women's 
months,  then  to  open  a  vein  in  the  head  or  about  the  antdes."  Yet  he  doth  hardly 
approve  of  this  course,  if  melancholy  be  situated  in  the  head  alone,  or  in  any  other 
dolage,  ""except  it  primarily  proceed  from  blood, or  that  the  malady  be  increased 
by  it;  for  blood-letting  refrigerates  and  dries  up,  except  the  body  be  very  full  of 
biood,  and  a  kind  of  ruddiness  in  the  face."  Therefore  I  conclude  with  Areteus, 
^*"  before  you  let  blood,  deliberate  of  it,"  and  well  consider  all  circumstances  be- 
longing to  it. 

SoBSECT.  HI. — Preparatives  and  Purgers. 

Aptf.b.  blood-letting  we  must  proceed  to  other  medicines ;  first  prepare,  and  then 
purge,  Auge<z  stahulum  purgare,  make  the  body  clean  before  we  hope  to  do  any 
good.  Walter  Bruel  would  have  a  practitioner  begin  first  with  a  clyster  of  his, 
which  he  prescribes  before  blood-letting ;  the  common  sort,  aa  Mercurialis,  Montal- 
tus  cap.  30.  Sfc.  proceed  from  lenitive  to  preparatives,  and  so  to  purgers.  Lenitives 
are  well  known,  electuariwn  lenilioum,  diaphenicum  diacailtoUcon,  S^c.  Preparatives 
are  usually  syrups  of  borage,  bugloss,  apples,  fumitory,  thyme  and  epithyme,  witli 
double  as  much  of  the  same  decoction  or  distilled  water,  or  of  the  waters  of  bu- 
gloss, balm,  hops,  endive,  scolopendry,  fumitory,  &c.  or  these  sodden  in  whey,  which 
must  be  reiterated  and  used  for  many  days  together.  Purges  come  last,  "  which 
must  not  be  used  at  ail,  if  the  malady  may  be  otherwise  helped,"  because  they 
weaken  nature  and  dry  so  much ;  and  in  giving  of  them,  '^ "  we  must  begin  with  the 
gentlest  jirst."  Some  forbid  all  hot  medicmes,  as  Alexander,  and  Salvianus,  Stc. 
jVe  insanidres  indejiani.,  hot  medicines  increase  the  disease  °* "  by  drying  too  much." 
Puige  downward  rather  than  upward,  use  potions  ratlier  than  piils,  and  when  you 
begin  physic,  persevere  and  continue  ia  a  course  ;  for  as  one  observes,  ^^movere  et 
Tum  educere  in  omtdbus  malum  est ;  to  stir  up  the  humour  (as  one  purge  commonly 
doth)  and  not  to  prosecute,  doth  more  harm  than  good.  They  must  continue  in  a 
course  of  physic,  yet  not  so  that  they  lire  and  oppress  nature,  danda  quies  natura, 
they  must  now  aud  then  remit,  and  let  nature  have  some  rest.  The  moat  gentle 
purges  to  begin  with,  are  ^  senna,  cassia,  epithyme,  myrabolanea,  catholicon :  if  these 
prevail  not,  we  may  proceed  to  stronger,  as  the  confection  of  hamech,  pil.  Indie, 
fumitorlEB,  de  assaieret,  of  lapis  armenus  and  lazuli,  diasena 
dry ;  "'  some  prescribe  both  hellebores  in  the  last  pla  amo 
°*  "•  because  this  disease  will  resist  a  gentle  medicine."  Li  n 
Saxonia  would  have  antimony  tried  last,  "  if  the  "  par  y  I  a 
given."  "Trincavelins  prefers  hierologodium,  to  whom  F  -a 
Apol.  rod.  5.  subscribes,  a  very  good  medicine  they  an  a      \^i&  o  m  a 

counsel  of  his,  for  the  duke  of  Bavaria's  chancellor,  wh  liy    j 

1  find  a  vast  chaos  of  medicines,  a  coafiision  of  receipts  and  magisttaL,  amongst 
writers,  appropriated  to  this  disease ;  some  of  the  chiefest  I  will  rehearse.    "  To  be 
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sea-sick  first  is  very  good  at  seasonable  times,  Helleborismus  Matthioli,  with  which 
he  vaunts  and  boasts  he  did  so  many  several  cures,  '^ "  I  never  gave  it  (saith  he),  but 
after  once  or  twice,  by  the  help  of  God,  tiiey  were  happiiy  cured."  The  manner 
of  making  it  he  sets  down  at  large  in  his  third  book  of  Epist.  to  George  Hankahius 
a  physician,  Walter  Bruel,  and  Heiirnius,  make  mention  of  it  with  great  approba- 
tion ;  Eo  doth  Sckenkius  in  his  memorable  cures,  and  experimental  medicines,  cen.  6. 
obser.  37,  That  famous  Helleborisme  of  Montanus,  which  he  so  often  repeats  in 
his  consultations  and  counsels,  as  38.  pro.  melan.  sacerdote,  el  cansil.  148,  pro  hypo- 
chonduaco,  and  cracks,  '^"  to  be  a  most  sovereign  remedy  for  all  melancholy  per- 
sons, which  he  bath  often  given  without  offence,  and  found  by  long  experience  and 
observations  to  be  such," 

Qjiercetan  prefers  a  syrup  of  hellebore  in  his  Spagirica  Pharmac.  and  Hellebore's 
extract  cap.  5.  of  his  invention  likewise  ("a  most  safe  medicine  ^'and  not  unfit  to 
be  given  children")  before  all  remedies  whatsoever. 

iParacelsus,  in  his  book  of  black  hellebore,  admits  this  medicine,  but  as  it  is  pre- 
pared by  him.  ""  It  is  most  certain  (saith  he)  that  the  virtue  of  this  herb  is  great, 
and  admiiable  in  effect,  and  little  difiering  from  balm  itself ;  and  he  that  knows  well 
how  to  make  use  of  it,  hath  more  art  than  all  their  books  contain,  or  all  the  doctors 
in  Germany  can  show," 

,ffilianus  Montaltus  in  his  exc[uisile  work  de  morh.  capitis,  cap.  31,  de  mel.  sets  a 
special  receipt  of  his  own,  which  in  his  practice  '* "  he  fortunately  used ;  because  it 
is  but  short  I  will  set  it  down." 
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Other  receipts  of  tlie  same  to  this  purpose  you  shall  find  in  him.  Valescus  admires 
])ulvis  Halt,  and  Jason  Prateasis  ai^er  him :  the  confection  of  which  our  new  Lon- 
don Pharmacopeia  hath  lately  revived.  "  "  Put  case  (saith  he)  all  other  medicines 
fail,  by  the  help  of  God  this  alone  shall  do  it,  and  'tis  a  crowned  medicine  which 
must  be  kept  in  secret." 

"R.  Eplihrmi  Bemunc.  lopidis  Isznli,  sgarici  ana  S'j- 
Scamraopil.  Sj,  Chariophillorum  nuniBio,  30  piilverieBnliir 

To  these  I  may  add  ,SmoldivinttmBuglossalnm,ot  borage  wine  before  mentioned, 
which  ™Mizaldiis  calls  vinum  mirabile,  a  wonderful  wine,  and  Stockerua  vouchsafes 
to  repeat  verhatan  amongst  other  receipts.  Rubeus  his  ™  compound  water  o«t  of 
Savanarola:  Pinetus  his  balm;  Cardan's  Fuhis  HyaciiUhi,  with  which,  in  his  book 
de  curis  admirandis,  he  boasts  that  he  had  cured  many  melancholy  persons  in  eight 
days,  which  ™ Sckenkius  puts  amongst  his  observable  medicines;  Altomarus  his 
syrup,  with  which  "  he  calls  God  so  solemnly  to  witness,  he  hath  m  his  kind  done 
many  excellent  cures,  and  which  Sckenkius  cent.  7.  ohserv.  80.  menlioneth,  Daniel 
Sennertus  lib.  l.part.  2.  cap.  12.  so  much  commends;  Rulandus'  admirable  water 
for  melancholy,  which  cent.  3.  cap.  96,  he  names  Spiritum  vitte  aia-eum,  Panaceam, 
what  not,  and  his  absolute  medicine  of  50  ^gs,  cttrat.  Empir.  cent.  1.  cur.  5.  to  be 
taken  three  in  a  morning,  with  a  powder  of  his.  "^Faventinus  prac.  Emper.  dou- 
bles this  number  of  eggs,  and  will  have  101  (o  be  taken  by  three  and  three  in  like 
sort,  which  Sallust  Salvian  approves  de  red.  med.  lib.  3.  c.  1.  with  some  of  the  same 
powder,  till  all  be  spent,  a  moat  excellent  remedy  for  all  melancholy  and  mad  men. 
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All  iheae  yet  are  notlsing  lo  those  ^  chemical  prepaialives  of  Aqua  Clialrdonia,  quint- 
essence of  hellebore,  salts,  extracts,  distillations,  oils,  Aumm  potdbile,  Efc.  Dr. 
Anthony  in  his  hook,  dt  auro  poiah.  edit.  1600.  is  all  In  all  for  if.  ""And  though 
all  tiie  schools  of  Galeiiists,  with  a  wicked  and  unthankful  pride  and  scorn,  detest  it 
in  their  practice,  yet  in  more  grievous  diseases,  when  their  regetels  will  do  no  good," 
they  are  compelled  to  seek  the  help  of  minerals,  though  they  "  use  them  rashly, 
unprofitably,  slackly,  and  to  no  purpose."  Rhenamis,  a  Dutch  chemist,  in  his  book 
de  Sale  e  puteo  emergenie,  takes  upon  him  to  apologise  for  Anthony,  and  sets  light 
hy  all  that  speak  against  him.  But  what  do  1  meddle  with  this  great  conttoversy, 
which  is  the  subject  of  many  volumes  ?  Let  Paracelsus,  Quereetati,  CroUiua,  and 
the  brethren  of  the  rosy  cross,  defend  themselves  as  they  may.  Crato,  Eraatus,  and 
the  Galenists  oppugn.  Paracelsus,  he  brags  on  the  other  side,  he  did  more  femous 
cures  by  this  means,  than  all  the  Galenisls  in  Europe,  and  calls  himself  a  monarch ; 
Galen,  Hippocrates,  infants,  illiterate,  &c.  As  Thessalua  of  old  railed  against  those 
ancjeat  Asclepiadean  writers,  '^"he  condemns  others,  insults,  triumphs,  overcomes 
all  antiquity  (saitli  Galen  as  if  he  spake  to  him),  declares  himself  a  conqueror,  and 
crowns  his  own  doings.  ^^One  drop  of  their  chemical  preparatives  shall  do  more 
good  than  all  their  fulsome  potions."  Erastus,  and  the  rest  of  the  Galenisls  vilify 
them  on  tile  other  side,  as  heretics  in  physic;  ""Paracelsus  did  that  in  physic, 
which  Luther  ia  Divinity.  ^A  drunken  rogue  he  was,  a  base  fellow,  a  magician,  he 
had  the  devil  for  his  master,  devils  his  familiar  companions,  and  what  he  did,  was 
done  by  the  help  of  the  devil."  Thus  they  contend  and  rail,  and  every  mart  write 
hooks  pro  and  cortyeladhtic  sub  judice  lis  est:  let  them  agree  as  they  will,  I  proceed. 

Sdbseot.  IV, — Averters. 

AvERTERs  and  purgers  must  go  together,  as  lending  all  to  the  same  purpose,  to 
divert  this  rebellious  humour,  and  turn  it  another  way.  In  this  range,  clysters  and 
suppositories  challenge  a  chief  place,  to  draw  this  humour  from  the  brain  E^ud  heart, 
to  the  more  ignoble  parts.  Some  would  have'  them  still  used  a  few  days  between, 
and  those  to  be  made  with  the  boiled  seeds  of  anise,  fennel,  and  bastard  saffron, 
hops,  thyme,  epithyme,  mallows,  fumitory,  buglose,  polypody,  senna^  diasene, 
hamcch,  cassia,  diacatholicon,  hierologodium,  oil  of  violets,  sweet  almonds,  &c. 
For  without  question,  a  clyster  opportunely  used,  cannot  choose  in  this,  as  most 
other  maladies,  but  to  do  very  much  good ;  Clysieres  nulriunt,  sometimes  clysters  nou- 
rish, as  they  may  be  prepared,  as  1  was  informed  not  long  since  by  a  learned  lecture 
of  our  natural  philosophy  "^  reader,  which  he  handled  by  way  of  discourse,  out  of 
some  other  noted  physicians.  Such  things  as  provoke  urine  most  commend,  but  not 
sweat.  TrincaveOns  consil.  16.  cap.  1.  in  head-melancholy  forbids  il.  P.  Byarus 
and  others  approve  frictions  of  the  outward  parts,  and  to  hatlie  them  with  warm 
water.  Instead  of  ordinary  frictions,  Cardan  prescribes  rubbing  with  nettles  till  they 
blister  the  skin,  which  likewise  "Basard'us  Visontinus  so  much  magnifies. 

Sneezing,  masticatories,  and  nasals  are  generally  received.  Monlaltus  c.  34.  llil- 
desheim  sjncel.  S.fol.  138  and  338.  give  several  receipts  of  all  three.  Hercules  de 
Saxonia  relates  of  an  empiric  in  Venice  "  "  that  had  a  strong  water  to  purge  by  the 
mouth  and  nostrils,  which  he  still  used  in  head-melancholy,  and  would  sell  for  no 
gold." 

To  open  months  and  hremorrhoids  is  very  good  physic,  ^ "  If  they  have  been 
formerly  stopped."  Faventinua  would  have  them  opened  with  horse-leeches,  so 
would  Hercul.  de  Sax.  Julius  Alexandrinus  consil.  1S5.  Scoltzii  thinks  aioes  fitter: 
°^most  approve  horse-leeches  in  this  case,  to  be  applied  to  the  forehead,  **  nostrils, 
and  other  places. 

Monlaltus  cap.  29.  out  of  Alexander  and  othere,  prescribes  "  "  cupping-glasses,  and 
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issues  in  the  lei^  ihigh."  Aretus  Ub.7.  cap  5  "Paulus  Eegolinus,  Sylvius  will 
liavelJiemwithout  scarification,  "applied  to  the  si  o  He  ad  back,  thighs  and  feet;" 
"Monlaltus  cap.  34.  "bids  open  an  issue  in  he  a  m  or  h  nder  part  of  the  head." 
"Piso  enjoins  ligatures,  frictions,  suppositories  nd  cupp  ng  glasses,  still  without 
scarification,  and  the  rest. 

CaulCTies  and  hot  irons  are  to  be  used  ^'  he  s  ti  e  of  the  crown,  and  the 

seared  or  ulcerated  place  suffered  to  run  a  good  1  le  T  a  not  amiss  to  bore  the 
skull  witli  an  instrument,  to  let  out  the  fuliginous  vapours."  SaUus.  Salvianus  de  re 
medic.  lib.  2.  cap.  1.  '""because  this  humour  hardly  yields  to  other  physic,  would 
have  the  leg  cauterised,  or  the  left  leg,  below  the  knee,  '  and  the  head  bored  in  two 
or  three  places,"  for  that  it  much  avails  to  the  exhalation  of  the  vapours ;  ^ "  I  saw 
(sailh  he)  a  melancholy  man  at  Rome,  that  by  no  remedies  could  be  healed,  but 
when  by  chance  he  was  wounded  in  the  head,  and  the  skull  broken,  he  was  excel- 
lently cured."  Anotlier,  to  the  admiration  of  the  beholders,  ' "  breaking  his  head 
■with  a  fall  from  on  high,  was  instantly  recovered  of  his  dotage."  Gordonius  cap- 
13.  part.  2.  would  have  these  cauteries  tried  last,  when  no  other  physic  will  serve. 
*"The  Jiead  to  be  shaved  and  bored  to  let  out  fumes,  which  without  doubt  will  do 
much  good.  I  saw  a  melancholy  man  wounded  in  the  head  with  a  sword,  his  brain- 
pan broken ;  so  long  as  the  wound  was  open  he  was  well,  but  when  his  wound  was 
healed,  bis  dotage  returned  again."  But  Alexander  Messaria  a  professor  in  Padua, 
lib.  l.pract.  med.  cap.  SI,  de  melaneTml.  will  allow  no  cauteries  at  all,  'tis  too  stJlT 
a  humour  and  too  thick  as  he  holds,  to  be  so  evaporated. 

Guianerius  c.  8.  Tract.  15. cured  a  nobleman  in  Savoy,  by  boring  alone,  ""leaving 
the  hole  open  a  month  together,"  by  means  of  which,  after  two  years'  melancholy 
and  madness,  he  was  delivered.  All  approve  of  this  remedy  in  the  suture  of  the 
crown;  but  Arculamis  would  have  the  cautery  to  be  made  with  gold.  In.  many 
other  parts,  these  cauteries  are  prescribed  for  melancholy  men,  as  in  the  thighs, 
{Merctirialis  consil.  86.)  arms,  legs.  Idem  consil  6,  and  lit  and  35.  Montanus  86. 
Eodericus  a  Fonseca  torn.  2.  consult.  84.  pro  hypochond.  coxd  de3:trd,  S^c,  but  most 
in  the  head,  "  if  other  physic  will  do  no  good." 

SuBSECT.  V. — Alteratives  and  Cordials,  corroborating,  resolving  the  Reliques,  and 
mending  the  Temperament, 

Because  this  humour  is  so  malign  of  itself,  and  so  hard  to  be  removed,  the  re- 
lii[ue8  are  to  be  cleansed,  by  alteratives,  cordials,  and  such  means:  the  temper  is  to 
be  altered  and  amended,  with  such  things  as  fortify  and  strengthen  the  heart  and 
bram, ' "  which  are  commonly  both  afficted  in  this  malady,  and  do  mutually  mis- 
afiect  one  another :  which  are  still  to  be  given  every  other  day,  or  some  few  days 
inserted  after  a  purge,  or  like  physic,  as  occasion  serves,  and  are  of  such  force,  that 
many  times  they  help  alone,  and  as  '  Arnoldus  holds  in  his  Aphorisms,  are  to  be 
"preferred  before  all  other  medicines,  in  what  kind  soever."  ' 

Amongst  this  number  of  cordials  and  alteratives,  ]  do  not  find  a  more  present 
remedy,  than  a  cup  of  wine  or  strong  drink,  if  it  be  soberly  and  opportunely  used. 
It  makes  a  man  bold,  hardy,  courageous, ' "  whetteth  the  wit,"  if  moderately  taken, 
(and  as  Plutarch 'saith,  Symp.T.  qiuest.  I2.)"it  makes  those  which  are  otherwise 
dull,  to  exhale  and  evaporate  like  frankincense,  or  quicken  (Xenophon  adds)  '"as 
oil  doth  fire.     ""  A  famous  cordial"  Matthiolus  in  Dioscoridum  calls  it,  "  an  excel- 
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lent  nulriraent  lo  refresh  the  body,  it  makes  a  good  colour,  a  flourisliing  age,  helps 
concoction,  fortifies  the  stomacli,  takes  away  obstructions,  provokes  urine,  drives  out 
eKcrements,  procures  sleep,  clears  the  blood,  expels  wind  and  cold  poisons,  attenu- 
ates, concocts,  dissipates  all  thick  vapours,  and  fuliginous  humours."  And  that 
which  is  all  in  all  to  my  purpose,  it  takes  away  fear  and  sorrow.  "Curas  edaces 
dissipat  Evias.  "  It  glads  the  heart  of  man,"  Psal.  civ.  15.  hilariiatis  dulce  semi- 
narium.  Helena's  bowl,  the  sole  nectar  of  the  gods,  or  that  true  nepenthes  ia 
"Homer,  which  puts  away  care  and  grief,  as  Oribasias  5,  Collect,  cap.  7.  and  some 
others  will,  was  nought  else  but  a  cup  of  good  wine.  "  It  makes  the  mind  of  the 
king  and  of  the  fatherless  both  one,  of  the  bond  and  freeman,  poor  and  rich ;  it 
tumelh  all  his  thoughts  to  joy  and  mirth,  makes  him  remember  no  sorrow  or  debt, 
but  enrichelh  his  heart,  and  makes  him  speak  by  talents,"  Esdras  iii.  19,  20,  21,  It 
gives  life  itself,  spuits,  wit,  &c.  For  which  cause  the  aiicjents  called  Bacchus, 
Liber  pater  d  liberando,  and  '*  sacriSced  to  Bacchus  and  Pdlas  still  upon  an  altar. 
15  u  ^iijg  measurably  drunk,  and  in  time,  brings  gladness  and  cheerfulness  of  mind, 
it  cheereth  God  and  men,"  Judges  is.  13,  leetitiiz  Bacchus  dator,  it  makes  an  old 
wife  dance,  and  such  as  are  in  misery  to  forget  evil,  and  be  "  merry, 

"Eaochua  el  affliclie  tuqiiiem  morulibus  ofiferl.        I  "Wine  makea  a  troubled  soul  lo  rest. 

Jlemetrins  in  Plutarch,  when  he  fell  into  Seleucus'a  hands,  and  was  prisoner  in  Syria, 
""  spent  his  time  with  dice  and  drink  that  he  might  so  ease  his  discontented  mind, 
and  avoid  those  continual  cogitations  of  his  present  condition  wherewith  he  was 
tormented."  Therefore  Solomon,  Prov.  xxxi.  6,  bids  "  wine  be  given  to  him  that 
is  ready  to  "perish,  and  to  him  that  hath  grief  of  heart,  let  him  drink  that  he  forget 
his  poverty,  and  remember  his  misery  no  more."  SolUcitis  animis  onus  esnmit,  it 
easeth  a  burdened  soul,  nothing  speedier,  nothing  better ;  which  the  prophet  Zaclia- 
riah  perceived,  when  he  said,  "  that  in  tlie  time  of  Messias,  they  of  Ephraira  should 
be  glad,  and  their  heart  should  rejoice  as  through  wine."  All  which  makes  me  very 
well  approve  of  that  pretty  description  of  a  feast  in  "  Eartholomeus  Anglicus,  when 
grace  was  said,  their  hands  washed,  and  the  guests  sufficiently  exhilarated,  wiUi  good 
discourse,  sweet  music,  dainty  fere,  exhilaratitmis  ertUia,  pocula  Uerunt  aique  iterum 
offeruniur,  aa  a  corollary  ti?  conclude  the  feast,  and  continue  their  mirth,  a  grace  cup 
came  in  to  cheer  their  hearts,  and  they  drank  healths  to  one  another  again  and  again. 
Wliich  as  I.  Fredericua  Mateneaius,  Crit.  Christ.  Ub.'2.  cap.  5,  6,  &.  7,  was  an  old 
custom  in  all  ages  in  every  commonwealth,  so  as  they  be  not  enforced,  Ubere  per 
violentiam,  but  as  in  that  royal  feast  of  ^'Ahasuems,  which  lasted  180  days,  "  with- 
out compulsion  they  drank  by  order  in  golden  vessels,"  when  and  what  &ey  would 
tiiemselves.  This  of  drink  is  a  most  easy  and  parable  vemedy,  a  common,  a  cheap, 
still  ready  against  fear,  sorrow,  and  such  troublesome  thoughts,  that  molest  the  mind ; 
as  brimstone  with  fire,  the  spirits  on  a  sudden  are  enlightened  by  it.  "  H"o  better 
physic"  (saith  "  Rhasis)  "  for  a  melancholy  man :  and  he  that  can  keep  company, 
and  carouse,  needs  no  other  medicines,"  'tis  enough.  His  countrymau  Aviceiina, 
31.  doc.  2.  cap.  8.  proceeds  ferther  yet,  and  will  have  him  that  is  troubled  in  mind, 
or  melancholy,  not  to  drink  only,  but  cow  and  then  to  be  drunk  ;  excellent  good 
physic  it  is  for  this  and  many  other  diseases.  Magnmus  Reg.  san.  part.  3.  c.  31. 
will  have  them  to  be  so  once  a  month  at  least,  and  gives  his  reasons  for  it,  ^"  be- 
cause it  scours  the  body  by  vomit,  urine,  sweat,  of  all  manner  of  superSuities,  and 
keeps  it  clean."  Of  the  same  mind  is  Seneca  the  philosopher,  in  his  book  de  (raw- 
^ii.  lib.  1.  c.  16.  nonTumguam  ut  in  aliis  raorhh  ad  ehriefaiem  usgue  veniendum; 
Curas  deprimit,  tristitice  taedetur,  it  is  good  sometimes  to  be  drunk,  it  helps  sorrow, 
depresseth  cares,  and  so  concludes  this  tract  with  a  cup  of  wine :  Habes,  Serene 
CMirissime,  quis  ad  tranquUUtatem  mdmm  pertinent.    But  these  are  epicureal  tenets, 


levarel,  et  condilioaia  praBenlis  eontatiDDSSqalhui  qucxf  soqiialur  indo  audor.  ramitlo,  n 
aciintiBtur  BnbriuE  vitarei.  u  So  did  tlH  Albeniana  auperHutiaiea  i  corpare  lemoveDtar  el  i 
of  old,  as  Suidas  relalen,  aai  aode  UwGennana  at  lliia    muadmn. 
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tending  to  looseness  of  life,  luxury  and  atheism,  maintained  alone  by  some  heathens, 
dissolute  Arabians,  profane  Christians,  and  are  exploded  by  Rabbi  Moses,  trad.  4. 
Guliel,  Flacentiua,  lib.  1.  cop.  8.  Valescus  de  Taranta,  and  most  accurately  yenli- 
lated  by  Jo,  Sylvaticus,  a  late  writer  and  physician  of  Milan,  med.  cotU.  cap.  14, 
where  you  shall  find  this  tenet  copiously  confuted. 

Howsoever  you  say,  if  this  be  true,  that  wine  and  strong  drink  have  such  virtue 
to  expel  fear  and  sorrow,  and  to  exhilarate  the  mind,  ever  hereafter  let's  drink  and 
be  merry. 

»"  PreiDe  [eRond[Cum,  Lyde  BMenua,  CJDCubuni,         I         "Coms,  tusly  Lyila,  taVa  a  cup  of  eactt, 

EiChia  vinaaulLesbiB."  '  |  And'scio  wioss  uiaVhavesogogd  asmacS."  - 

I  say  wilh  him  in  "  A.  Gellius,  "  let  us  maintain  the  vigour  of  our  souls  with  a  mo- 
derate cup  of  wine,"  ^JVathimman  ItxtitiiB  scypkis,  "and  drink  to  refresh  our  mind; 

if  there  be  any  cold  sorrow  in  it,  or  torpid  baahfulness,  let's  wash  it  all  away." 

JVujie  vino  pellile  euros  ;  so  saith  °^  Horace,  so  saith  Anacreon, 


Let's  drive  down  care  with  a  cup  of  wine :  and  so  say  I  too,  (though  /  drink  none 
myself)  for  all  this  may  be  done,  so  that  it  be  modestly,  soberly,  opportunely  used : 
so  that  "  they  be  not  drunk  with  wine,  wherein  is  excess,"  which  our  "  Apostle  fore- 
warns ;  for  as  Chrysostom  well  comments  on  that  place,  ad  latiiiam  datum  est  viitum, 
MOM  ad  ebrietatem,  His  tor  mirth  wine,  but  not  for  madness:  and  will -you  know 
■Where,  when,  and  how  that  is  to  be  understood  ?  Vis  discere  iiH  bonum  sit  vinum  ^ 
Audi  quid  dicat  Scriplura,  hear  the  Scriptures,  "Give  wine  to  them  that  are  u  sor 
row,"  or  as  Paul  bid  Timothy  drink  wine  for  his  stomach's  sake,  for  co  coction 
health,  or  some  such  honest  occasion.  Otherwise,  as  "'  Pliny  teileth  us ;  if  s  ngular 
moderation  be  not  had,  ™"  nothing  so  pernicious,  'tis  mere  vinegar,  hlandvs  dec  on 
poison  itself."  But  hear  a  more  fearful  doom,  Habac.  ii.  15.  and  16.  "  Woe  be  to 
him  that  makes  his  neighbour  dnmk,  shameful  spewing  shall  be  upon  h  s  glory 
Let  not  good  fellows  triumph  therefore  (saith  Matthiolus)  that  I  have  so  m  1  com 
mended  wine;  if  it  be  immoderately  taken,  "  instead  of  making  glad,  it  confounds 
both  body  and  soul,  it  makes  a  giddy  Iiead,  a  sorrowful  heart."  And  'twas  well  said 
of  the  poet  of  old,  "Vine  causoth  mirth  and  grief,  *' nothing  so  good  for  some,  so 
bad  for  others,  especially  as  "'  one  observes,  qui  a  causa  calida  mali  haienl,  that  are 
hot  or  inflamed.  And  so  of  spices,  they  alone,  as  I  have  showed,  cause  head-me- 
lancholy themselves,  they  must  not  use  wine  as  an  ^  ordinary  drink,  or  in  their  diet. 
But  to  determine  with  Laurentius,  c.  8,  de  melan.  wine  is  bad  for  madmen,  and  such 
as  are  troubled  with  heat  in  their  inner  parts  or  brains  ;  but  to  melancholj,  which 
is  cold  (as  most  is),  wine,  soberly  used,  may  be  very  good 

I  may  say  the  same  of  the  decoction  of  China  roots,  sassafras,  sarsapardla,  guaia- 
cnm :  China,  saith  Manardus,  makes  a  good  colour  in  the  fece,  lakes  away  melan- 
choly, and  all  infirmities  proceeding  from  cold,  even  so  sarsapanlla  provokes  sweit 
mightily,  guaiaeum  dries,  Claudinus,  consult.  89.  &.  46  Monlanus,  Capivaccius. 
consult.  188.  Scoltzii,  mnke  frequent  and  good  use  of  guaiaeum  and  Chmai'^'st 
that  the  liver  be  not  incensed,"  good  for  such  as  aie  cold,  as  raos 
are,  but  by  no  means  to  be  mentioned  in  hot. 

The  Turks  have  a  drink  called  coffee  (for  they  use  no  wmel,  si 
as  black  as  soot,  and  as  bitter,  (like  that  black  drink  whi£h  n 
Jjacedffimonians,  and  perhaps  the  same,)  which  they  sip  still  of,  and  sup  ai 
they  can  suffer;  they  spend  much  time  in  those  coffee-houses,  which  are 
like  our  alehouses  or  taverns,  and  there  they  sit  chatting  and  drinking  to  drive  away 
the  time,  and  to  be  merry  together,  because  they  find  by  experience  that  kind  of 
drink,  so  used,  helpeth  digestion,  and  procureth  alacrity.  Some  of  them  take  opium 
to  this  purpose. 
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Borage,  balni,  saffron,  gold,  1  have  spoken  of;  Montaltus,  c.  33.  commends  scoiv 
zonera  roots  condilc.  Garcius  ab  Horlo,  plant,  hist.  lib.  2,  cap.  35.  inaliea  mention 
of  an  herb  called  datura,  *"'  which,  if  it  be  eaten  for  twenty-four  hours  following, 
taltes  away  all  sense  of  grief,  makes  them  incline  to  laughter  and  mirth  :"  and  an- 
other called  bauge,  like  in  effect  to  opium,  "  which  puts  them  for  a  time  into  a  kind 
of  ecsfacy,"  and  makes  them  gently  to  laugh.  One  of  the  Roman  emperors  had  a 
aeed,  which  he  did  ordinarily  eat  to  exhilarate  himself.  ^  Chriatophorus  Ayreros 
prefers  bezoar  stone,  and  the  confection  of  alkermes,  before  other  cordials,  and  amber 
in  some  cases.  ^"Alkermes  comforts  the  inner  parts;"  and  bezoar  stone  hath  an 
especial  virtue  against  all  melancholy  affections,  ^  "  it  refresheth  tlie  heart,  and  cor- 
roborates the  whole  body."  ^Amber  provokes  urine,  helps  the  body,  breaks  wind, 
&c.  After  a  purge,  3  or  4  grains  of  bezoar  stone,  and  3  grains  of  ambergrease, 
drunk  or  taken  in  borage  or  bugloss  water,  in  which  gold  hot  hath  been  queuched, 
will  do  much  good,  and  the  purge  shall  diminish  less  (the  heart  so  refreshed)  of  the 
strength  and  substance  of  (he  body. 

"B.  conftct,  Alkennea  3fi  lap.  Bean.  9j. 
Byrup.  de  CDit.  cilci;  lial  elocl'jDrium." 

To  bezoar  stone  most  subscribe,  Manardus,  and  '"many  others ;  "  it  takes  away 
sadness,  and  makes  him  merry  (hat  uselh  il ;  I  have  seen  some  that  have  been  much 
diseased  with  faintuess,  swooning,  and  melancholy,  that  taking  the  weight  of  tliree 
grains  of  this  stone,  in  the  water  of  oxtongue,  have  been  cured."  Garcias  ab  Horto 
brags  how  many  desperate  cures  he  hath  done  upon  melancholy  men  by  this  alone, 
when  all  physicians  had  forsaken  them.  But  alkermes  many  except  against ;  in  some 
cases  it  may  help,  if  it  be  good  and  of  the  best,  such  as  that  of  Montpelier  in  France, 
which  *"  lodocus  Sincerus,  Itinerario  Gallics,  so  much  magnifies,  and  would  have  no 
traveller  omit  to  see  it  made.  But  il  is  not  so  general  a  medicine  as  the  other.  Fei^ 
nelius,  consil.  49,  suspects  alkermes,  by  reason  of  its  heat,  ""nothing  (saith  he) 
sooner  exasperates  this  disease,  than  the  use  of  hot  working  meats  and  medicines, 
and  would  have  them  for  that  cause  warily  taken."  1  conclude,  therefore,  of  this 
and  all  other  medicines,  as  Thucydides  of  the  plague  at  Athens,  no  remedy  could 
be  prescribed  for  it,  JVam  quod  uni  profvit,  hoc  aliis  eral  exilio :  there  is  no  Catholic 
medicine  to  be  had  :  that  which  helps  one,  is  pernicious  to  another. 

Diam,argantum  fTigidum,  ditmbra,  diahoraginabtm,  electuariwm  Imfificans  Galeni 
et  Rhasis,  de  gemnds,  diatahos,  diamoscum  dtilce  et  amarum,  electuarium  conciliaioris, 
syrup.  Cidoniorum  de  pomis,  conserves  of  roses,  violets,  fumitory,  enula  carapana, 
satyrion,  lemons,  orange-pills,  condite,  &c.,  have  their  good  use. 


Every  physiciart  is  full  of  such  receipts  :  one  only  I  will  add  for  the  rareness  of  it, 
which  1  find  recorded  by  many  learned  authors,  as  an  approved  medicine  against 
dotage,  head-me!anchoIy,  and  such  diseases  of  the  brain.  Take  a  ''ram's  head  that 
never  meddled  with  an  ewe,  cut  off  at  a  blow,  and  the  horns  only  take  away,  boil 
it  well,  skin  and  wool  together;  afier  it  is  well  sod,  take  out  the  brains,  and  pat 
fliese  spices  to  it,  cinnamon,  ginger,  nutmeg,  mace,  cloves,  ami  3  fii,  mingle  the 
powder  of  these  spices  with  it,  and  heat  them  in  a  platter  upon  a  hafing-d'  !  of  als 
together,  stirring  them  well,  that  they  do  not  burn ;  take  heed  n      o      m    h 

dried,  or  drier  than  a  calf's  brains  ready  to  be  eaten.  Keep  it  o  p  ep  red  and  fo 
three  days  give  it  the  patient  fasting,  so  that  he  fast  two  hour    af  I    nay  be 


^uccinum  vero   ^Ibissjimun  coDlbrtat  vaii 
itum  djscutit,  utiDBm  movet,  &c.  ^Gj 
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eaten  with  bread  in  an  egg  or  broth,  or  any  way,  so  it  he  lalien.  For  fourteen  days 
let  him  use  tliis  diet,  drink  no  wine,  &.c.  Gesner,  hist,  animal,  lib.  l.pag.  917. 
•Caiicterius,  praci.  13.  in  JVieh.  de  metri.  pag.  129.  latro  :  Witenberg.  edit.  Tuhvng. 
pag.  63,  mention  this  medicine,  though  with  some  variation ;  he  that  list  may  try 
it,  "and  many  such. 

Odoraments  to  smell  to,  of  rose-water,  violet  flowers,  balm,  rose-cakes,  vinegar,  Ste., 
do  much  recreate  (he  brains  and  spirits,  according  to  Solomon.  Prov.  xxvii.  8.  "  They 
rejoice  the  heart,"  and  as  aome  say,  nourish;  'tis  a  question  commonly  contro- 
verted in  our  schools,  an  odores  mttritatt;  let  Ficinus,  lib.  2.  cap.  18.  decide  it; 
"many  ailments  he  brings  to  prove  it;  as  of  Democritus,  that  lived  by  the  smell 
of  bread  alone,  applied  to  his  nostrils,  for  some  few  days,  when  for  old  age  he  could 
eat  no  meat.  Ferrerius,  lib.  3.  meth.  speaks  of  an  excellent  confection  of  his  making, 
of  wine,  saffron,  &c.,  which  he  prescribed  to  dull,  weak,  feeble,  and  dying  men  to 
smell  to,  and  by  it  to  have  done  very  much  good,  aque  fere  proftdsse  olfaclu,  et 
potu,  as  if  he  had  given  them  drink.  Our  noble  and  learned  Lord  '^Verulam,  in  his 
book  de  vita  et  tiurrte,  commends,  tlierefore,  all  such  cold  smells  as  any  way  serve 
fo  refrigerate  the  spirits.  Montanus,  condl.  31,  prescribes  a  form  which  he  would 
have  his  melancholy  patient  never  to  have  out  of  his  hands.  If  you  will  have  them 
spagirically  prepared,  look  in  OawaHns  Croliius,  basil.  Chymica. 

Irrigations  of  the  head  shaven,  ""  of  the  flowers  of  water  lilies,  lettuce,  violets, 
camomile,  wild  mallows,  welher's-head,  Stc,"  must  be  used  many  mornings  together. 
Montan.  condl.  31,  would  have  the  head  so  washed  once  a  week.  Laslius  il  fonte 
Eugubinus  consult.  44,  for  an  Italian  count,  troubled  with  head-melancholy,  repeats 
many  medicines  which  he  tried,  "  "  but  two  alone  which  did  the  cure ;  use  of  whey 
made  of  goat's  milk,  with  the  extract  of  hellebore,  and  irrigations  of  the  head  with 
water  lilies,  lettuce,  violets,  camomile,  &c.,  upon  the  suture  of  the  crown."  Piso 
commends  a  ram's  lungs  applied  hot  to  the  fore  part  of  the  head,  *^  or  a  young  Iamb 
divided  in  the  back,  exenterated,  &c. ;  all  acknowledge  the  ckief  cure  in  moisten- 
ing throughout.  Some,  saith  Laurentius,  use  powders  and  caps  to  the  brain ;  but 
forasmuch  as  such  aromatical  things  are  hot  and  dry,  they  must  be  sparingly  ad- 
ministered. 

Unto  the  heart  we  may  do  well  to  apply  bags,  opithemes,  ointments,  of  which 
Lanrenlius,  c.  9.  de  mdan.  gives  examples.  Bruel  prescribes  an  epitheme  for  the 
heart,  of  bugloss,  borage,  water-lily,  violet  waters,  sweet-wine,  balm  leaves,  nutmegs, 
cloves,  &c. 

For  the  belly,  make  a  fomentation  of  oil,  "in  which  the  seeds  of  cummin,  rue, 
carrots,  dill,  have  been  boiled. 

Baths  are  of  wonderful  great  force  in  this  malady,  much  admired  by  ^' Galen, 
•^.Etins,  Rhasis,  Etc.,  of  sweet  water,  in  which  is  boiled  the  leaves  of  mallows,  roses, 
violets,  water-lilies,  wether's-head,  flowers  of  bugloss,  camomile,  melilot,  &c.  Guianer, 
cap.  8.  trad.  15,  would  have  them  used  twice  a  day,  and  wlien  they  came  forth  of 
the  baths,  their  back  bones  to  be  anointed  with  oil  of  almonds,  violets,  nymphea, 
fresh  capon  grease,  6lc. 

Amulets  and  things  to  be  borne  about,  I  find  prescribed,  taxed  by  some,  approved 
by  Eenodeus,  Platerus,  (amuleta  inquil  non  negligenda)  and  others ;  look  for  them 
in  Mizaldis,  Porta,  Albertus,  &.c.  Bassardus  Viscontinus,  ant.  pkilos.  commends 
hypericon,  or  St.  John's  wort  gathered  on  a  "^  Friday  in  the  hour  of  "  Jupiter,  when 
it  comes  to  his  effectual  operation  (that  is  about  the  fiill  moon  in  July) ;  so  gathered 
and  borne,  or  hung  about  the  neck,  it  mightily  helps  this  afiection,  and  drives  away 
all  fantastical  spirits."  "  Philes,  a  Greek  author  that  flourished  in  tlie  time  of  Michael 
Paleologus,  writes  that  a  sheep  or  kid's  skin,  whom  a  wolf  worried,  '^Hmdm  in/iu- 
mani  raptus  ab  ore  hipi,  ought  not  at  all  to  be  worn  about  a  man,  "  because  it  causeth 
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palpilalion  of  the  hearl,"  not  for  any  fear,  but  a  secret  virtue  which  amulets  Iiave. 
A  ring  made  of  the  hoof  of  an  ass's  right  fore  foot  carried  about,  &.c.  I  say  with 
'"Renodeus,  they  are  not  altogether  to  be  rejected.  Pseony  doth  cure  epUepsy; 
piecious  stones  most  diseaaes;  "a  wolf's  duiig  borne  with  one  helps  the  colic,  ™a 
spider  an  ague,  Stc.  Being  in  the  country  in  the  vacation  time  not  many  years  since, 
at  Lindley  in  Leicestershire,  my  father's  house,  I  first  observed  this  amulet  of  a  spider 
in  a  nut-shell  lapped  in  silk,  &c.,  so  applied  for  an  ague  by  ''my  mother;  whom, 
although  I  Itnew  to  have  excellent  skill  in  chirurgery,  sore  eyes,  aches,  &c.,  and 
such  experimental  medicines,  as  all  the  country  where  she  dwelt  can  witness,  to 
have  done  many  famous  and  good  cures  upon  diverse  poor  folks,  that  were  other- 
wise destitute  of  help  t  yet  among  all  other  experiments,  this  methought  was  most 
absurd  and  ridiculous,  I  could  see  no  warrant  for  it.  QjMd  aranea  cumfehref  For 
what  antipathy?  till  at  length  rambling  amongst  authors  (as  often  I  do)  1  found 
this  very  medicine  in  Dioscorides,  approved  by  Matthiolus,  repeated  by  Alderovan- 
dus,  cap.  de  •Aranea,  lib.  de  insectis,  I  began  lo  have  a  belts'  opinion  of  it,  and  to 
give  more  credit  to  amulets,  when  I  saw  it  in  some  parties  answer  to  experience. 
Some  medicines  are  to  be  exploded,  that  consist  of  words,  characters,  spells,  and 
charms,  which  can  do  no  good  at  all,  but  out  of  a  strong  conceit,  as  Pomponatius 
proves;  or  the  devil's  policy,  who  is  the  first  founder  and  teacher  of  them. 

SuBSECT.  VI. — Correctors  of  Accidenis  to  -procure  Sleep.    Against  fearful  Dreams, 
Redness,  ^c. 

When  you  have  used  all  good  means  and  helps'  of  alteratives,  avertcrs,  diminu- 
tives, yet  there  will  be  still  certain  accidents  to  be  corrected  and  amended,  as  waking, 
fearful  dreams,  flushing  in  the  fece  to  some  ruddiness,  &.e. 

Waking,  by  reason  of  their  continual  cares,  fears,  aonows,  dry  brains,  is  a  symp- 
tom that  much  crucifies  melancholy  men,  and  must  therefore  be  speedily  helped,  and 
sleep  by  all  means  procured,  which  sometimes  is  a  suflicient  ^remedy  of  itself  with- 
out any  other  physic.  Sckenkiii  m  1  s  obse  va  ons  hath  an  ex  nple  of  a  woma 
that  was  so  cured.  The  means  to  p  ocure  t,  a  e  nward  o  o  twa  d  Inwa  dly 
taken,  are  simples,  or  compounds  s  mples  as  poj  pj  nympl  ea,  v  olets  o  s 
lettuce,  mandrake,  henbane,  nigh  hale  a  1  n  affo  h  np  eed  nulne 
willows,  with  their  seeds,  juice,  d  ons   d  1 11  d  w  t        &c     Con  pou    Is  a  e 

syrups,  or  opiates,  syrup  of-  poppy  oleta  ye  has  o  which  e  comrao  ly  akeu 
willi  distilled  waters. 

B.  diacodil  3].  diascordii  5(S  squs  laclucie  SiiJ.  fS 

Reguies  ^ickolai,  Phihnivm  RomaTtwm.,  TripTiera  magna,  pilula  de  Cynoglossa, 
D'toscordium,  Laudanum  Paracelsi,  Opium,  are  in  use,  &c.  Countiy  folks  com- 
monly make  a  posset  of  hemp-seed,  which  Fuchsiua  in  hia  herbal  ao  much  discom- 
mends ;  yet  1  have  seen  the  good  effect,  and  it  may  be  used  where  better  medicines 
are  not  to  be  had. 

Laudaimm  Paracelsi  is  prescribed  in  two  or  three  grains,  with  a  drachm  of  Dlos^ 
cordittm,  which  Oswald.  Crollius  commends.  Opium  itself  is  most  part  used  out- 
wardly, to  smell  to  in  a  ball,  though  commonly  so  taken  by  the  Turks  to  the  same 
quantity  ^'  for  a  cordial,  and  at  Goa  in,  the  Indies ;  the  dose  40  or  50  grains. 

Rutandus  calls  Reqmem  JV^cholai,  ultimnm  refigivm,  the  last  refuge;  but  of  this 
and  the  lest  look  for  peculiar  receipts  in  Victorius  Faventinus,  cap.  de  phrensi. 
Heurnius  cap.  de  mMiia.  Hildesheim  spicel.  A.  de  somno  et  vigil.  S/c.  Outwardly  used, 
as  oil  of  nutmegs  by  extraction,  or  expression  with  rosewater  to  anoint  the  temples, 
oils  of  poppy,  nenuphar,  mandrake,  purslan,  violets,  all  to  tlie  same  purpose. 

Monlan.  comil.  34  ^  35.  much  commends  ordoramenls  of  opium,  vinegar,  and 
roaewater,  Laurentius  cap.  9.  prescribes  pomanders  and  nodules ;  see  the  receipts 
in  him ;  Codronchus  ^wormwood  to  smell  to. 

Uitguentum  Aldbasl^itina,  populeum,  are  used  to  anoint  the  temples,  nostrils,  or  if 
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they  be  too  weak,  they  mix  saffron  and  opium.  Take  a  gi'ain  ov  two  of  opium,  and 
dissolve  it  with  thiee  or  four  drops  of  rosewaler  in  a  spoon,  and  after  mingle  with  it 
as  much  Vnguenimn  populemn  as  a  nut,  use  it  as  before  r  or  else  take  lialf  a  drachm 
of  opium,  Unguentum  populeum,  oil  of  nenuphar,  rosewater,  rose-vinegar,  of  each 
half  an  ounce,  with  as  much  virgin  wax  as  a  nut,  anoint  your  temples  with  some 
of  it,  ad  lioram  somnt. 

Sacks  of  wormwood,  ^mandrake, ''henbane,  roses  made  like  pillows  and  laid 
under  the  patient's  head,  are  mentioned  by  "'Cardan  and  Mizaldus,  "  to  anoint  the 
soles  of  the  feet  with  the  fiit  of  a  dormouse,  the  teeth  with  ear  wax  of  a  dog,  swine's 
gall,  hare's  ears  :"  charms,  &c. 

Frontlets  are  well  known  to  every  good  wife,  rosewaler  and  vinegar,  with  a  little 
woman's  milk,  and  nutmegs  grated  upon  a  rose-cake  applied  to  both  temples. 

For  an  emplaster,  take  of  caslorium  a  drachm  and  a  half,  of  opium  half  a  scruple, 
mixed  both  together  with  a  little  water  of  life,  make  two  small  plasters  thereof,  and 
apply  them  to  the  temples. 

Kulaadus  ceni.  1.  cvr.  17.  cent.  3.  cur.  94.  prescribes  epithemes  and  lotions  of  the 
head,  with  the  decoction  of  flowers  of  nymphea,  violet-leaves,  mandrake  roots, 
henbane,  white  poppy.  Here,  de  Saxonia,  stiUicidia,  or  droppings,  &c.  Lotions  of 
the  feet  do  much  atail  of  the  said  herbs  :  by  these  means,  saith  Laurentius,  I  think 
you  may  procure  sleep  to  the  most  melancholy  man  in  the  world.  Some  uee  horse- 
leeches behind  the  ears,  and  apply  opium  to  the  place, 

*^  Bayerus  lib.  2.  c.  1 3.  sets  down  some  remedies  against  fearful  dreams,  and  such 
as  walk  and  talk  in  their  sleep.  Baptista  Porta  Mag.  nat.  7.  3.  c.  6.  to  procure  plea- 
sant dreams  and  quiet  rest,  would  have  you  take  hippoglossa,  or  the  herb  horse- 
tongue,  balm,  to  use  them  or  their  distilled  waters  after  supper,  &.c.  Such  men  must 
not  eat  beans,  peas,  garlic,  onions,  cabbage,  venison,  hare,  use  black  wines,  or  any 
meat  hard  of  digestion  at  supper,  or' lie  on  their  backs,  &.c. 

Ruslicws  pudor,  bashfulness,  flushing  in  the  face,  high  colour,  ruddiness,  are  com- 
mon grievances,  which  much  torture  many  melancholy  men,  when  they  meet  a  man, 
or  come  in  *'  company  of  their  betters,  strangers,  after  a  meal,  or  if  they  drink  a  cup 
of  wine  or  strong  drink,  they  are  as  red  and  fleet,  and  sweat  as  if  they  had  been  at 
a  mayor's  feast,  prtesertim  si  metus  accesserit,  it  exceeds,  ^  they  think  every  man 
observes,  takes  notice  of  it :  and  fear  alone  will  effect  it,  suspicion  without  any  other 
cause.  Sckenkius  obsem.  med.  lib.  1.  speaks  of  a  wailing  gentlewoman  in  the  Duke 
of  Savoy's  court,  that  was  so  much  offended  with  it,  that  she  kneeled  down  1«  him, 
and  olfered  Bianis,  a  physician,  all  that  she  had  to  be  cured  of  it  And  'tis  most 
true,  that  ''Antony  Ludovicus  saitlt  in  his  book  de  Pudore,  "  bashfulness  either  hurts 
or  helps,"  such  men  I  am  sure  it  hurts.  If  it  proceed  from  suspicion  or  fear,  "^  Felix 
Plater  prescribes  no  other  remedy  but  to  reject  and  contemn  it :  td  populus  curat 
sdlUet,  as  a  "  worthy  physician  in  our  town  said  to  a  friend  of  mine  in  like  case, 
complaining  without  a  cause,  suppose  one  look  red,  what  matter  is  it,  make  light  of 
it, who  observes  it? 

If  it  trouble  at  or  after  meals,  (as  '' Jobertus  observes  med.  pracl.  I.  1.  c.  7.)  after 
a  little  exercise  or  siirriiig,  for  many  are  then  hot  and  red  in  the  face,  or  if  they  do 
nothing  at  all,  especially  women;  he  would  have  them  let  blood  in  hoth  arms,  first 
one,  then  nnotlier,  two  or  three  days  between,  if  blood  abound ;  to  use  frictions  of 
the  olher  parts,  feet  especially,  and  washing  of  them,  because  of  that  consent  which 
is  between  the'  head  and  the  feet.  "And  withal  to  refrigerate  the  face,  by  washing 
it  often  with  rose,  violet,  nenuphar,  lettuce,  lovage  waters,  and  the  like :  but  the  best 
of  all  is  that  lac  mrginale,  or  strained  liquor  of  litargy:  it  is  diversely  prepared;  by 
Jobertus  thus;  B,  lUhar.  argent,  uncj.  cerussm  candidUsimce,  5j,ij.  caplmrm,  9jj. 
dissohantw  aquarum  solemiy  lactucce,  et  nenupharis  ana  unc.  ^.  aceti  vini  albi.  tine. 
jj.  aliquot  horas  reddeat,  deinde  trcmsmiltalw  per  pldlt.  aqua  serveW  in  vase  viireo, 
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<7c  ea  lis  Urve  fades  guoHdie  irroretur.  "Quercetan  apagjr.pto.  cfl^.  6.  comnieiidg 
the  water  of  frog's  spawn  for  ruddiness  in  the  face.  "Crato  consiL  383.  Scoltzii 
would  fain  have  them  use  all  summer  the  condite  flowers  of  succory,  strawberry- 
water,  roses  (aipping-glasses  are  good  for  the  time),  c<msiL285.  et  286.  and  to  defe- 
cate impure  blood  with  the  mfiisioii  of  senna,  savory,  balm  water.  "Hollerius  knew 
one  cured  alone  with  the  use  of  succory  boiled,  wid  drunk  for  live  months,  every 
moniing  in  the  summer.  "It  is  good  overnight  to  anoint  the  face  with  hare's 
blood,  and  in  tlie  morning  to  wash  it  witli  strawberry  and  cowslip  water,  the  juice 
of  distilled  lemons,  juice  of  cucumbers,  or  to  use  the  seeds  of  melons,  or  kernels 
of  peaches  beaten  small,  or  the  roots  of  Aron,  and  mixed  with  wheat  bran  lo  bake 
it  in  an  oven,  and  to  crumble  it  in  sti'awbeny  water,  '^  or  to  put  fresh  cheese  curds 
to  a  red  face. 

If  it  trouble  them  at  meal  times  that  flushing,  as  oft  it  doth,  with  sweating  or  the 
like,  they  must  avoid  all  violent  passions  and  actions,  as  laughing,  Stc,  strong  drink, 
and  drink  very  little,  "one  draught,  aaith  Crato,  and  that  about  the  midst  of  their 
meal ;  avoid  at  ail  times  indurate  salt,  aud  especially  spice  and  windy  meat. 

"^  Crato  prescribes  the  condite  fruit  of  wild  rose,  to  a  nobleman  his  patient,  to  be 
lalten  before  dinner  or  supper,  to  the  quantity  of  a  chestnut.  It  is  made  of  sugar, 
as  that  of  quinces.  The  decoction  of  the  roots  of  sowthistle  before  meat,  by  the 
same  author  is  much  approved.  To  eat  of  a  baked  apple  some  advice,  or  of  a  pre- 
served quince,  cumminseed  prepared  with  meat  instead  of  salt,  to  keep  down  fumes; 
not  to  stady  or  to  be  in^ntive  after  meals. 

^'  To  apply  cupping  glasses  to  the  shoulders  is  very  good.  For  the  other  kind  of 
ruddiness  which  is  settled  in  the  face  with  pimples,  &c.,  because  it  pertains  not  to 
my  subject,  I  will  not  meddle  with  it.  I  refer  you  to  Crato's  counsels,  Amoldus 
lib  1.  hreviar.  cap.  39.  1.  Rulande,  Peter  Forestus  de  Fuco,  lib.  31.  obser.  2.  To 
Platerus,  Mercurialis,  Ulraus,  Rondoleiius,  Heurnius,  Menadous,  and  others  that  have 
written  largely  of  it. 

Those  other  grievances  and  symptoms  of  headache,  palpilalion  of  heart.  Vertigo, 
deliquium',  ^'c,  which  trouble  many  melancholy  men,  because  they  are  copiously 
haJidled  apart  in  every  physician,  I  do  voluntarily  omit. 


Cure  of  Melancholy  over  all  the  Body. 


Whehb  the  melancholy  blood  poasesseth  the  whole  body  with  the  brain,  '^  it  is 
best  to  begin  with  blood-letting.  The  Greeks  prescribe  the  "^  median  or  middle  vein 
to  be  opened,  and  so  much  blood  to  be  taken  away  as  the  patient  may  well  spare, 
and  the  cut  tliat  is  made  must  be  wide  enough.  The  Arabians  hold  it  fittest  to  be 
taken  from  that  arm  on  which  side  there  is  more  pain  and  heaviness  in  the  head :  if 
black  blood  issue  forth,  bleed  on ;  if  it  be  clear  and  good,  let  it  be  instantly  sup- 
pressed, **"  because  the  malice  of  melancholy  is  much  corrected  by  the  goodness  of 
the  blood."  If  the  party's  strength  will  not  admit  much  evacuation  in  this  kind  at 
once,  it  must  be  assayed  again  and  again :  if  it  may  not  be  conveniently  taken  from 
the  arm,  it  must  be  taken  from  the  knees  and  ankles,  especially  to  such  men  or 
women  whose  hferaorrhoida  or  months  have  been  stopped.  "^  If  the  malady  continue, 
it  is  not  amiss  to  evacuate  in  a  part  in  the  forehead,  and  to  virgins  in  the  ankles,  who 
are  melancholy  for  love  matters ;  so  to  widows  that  are  much  grieved  and  tronbled 
with  sorrow  and  cares  :  for  bad  blood  flows  in  the  heart,  and  so  crucifies  the  mind. 
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The  haMnorrlioids  are  to  be  opened  with  an  instrument  or  torse-lee chea,  Etc.  See 
more  in  Monlaltus,  cap.  39.  ^  Sckenkius  hath  an  example  of  one  that  was  cured  by 
an  accidental  wound  in  his  thigh,  much  bleeding  freed  htm  from  melancholy.  Diet, 
diminutives,  alteratives,  cordials,  correctors  as  before,  intermixed  as  occasion  serves, 
""aU  their  study  must  be  to  make  a  melancholy  man  fat,  and  then  the  cure  is 
ended."  Diuretics,  or  medicines  to  procure  urine,  are  prescribed  by  some  in  this 
kind,  hot  and  cold ;  hot  where  the  heat  of  the  liver  doth  not  forbid ;  cold  where  the 
heat  of  the  liver  is  very  gieat;  ''amongst  hot  are  parsley  roots,  lovage,  fennel,  &c. : 
cold,  melon  seeds,  &c.,with  whey  of  goat's  milk,  which  is  the  common  conveyer. 

To  purge  and  ^purify  the  blood,  use  sowthistle,  succory,  senna,  endive,  carduus 
bcnedictus,  dandelion,  hop,  maiden-h-iir,  fumitory,  bugloss,  borage,  &,c.,  with  iheir 
juice,  decoctions,  distilled  waters,  syrups,  &.c. 

Oswaldus,  Crollius,  hanl  Ckym.  much  admires  salt  of  corals  in  this  case,  and 
^tius,  tetruhib.  ser.  3.  cap.  Hi.  Hieram  Archigenis,  which  is  an  excellent  medicine 
to  purify  the  blood,  "  for  all  melancholy  affections,  felling  sickness,  none  to  be  com- 
pared to  it." 


SrBSECT.  I. — Cure  of  Hypochondriacal  Melancholy. 

Id  this  cure,  as  in  tlie  rest,  is  especially  required  the  rectification  of  those  six  non- 
natural  things  above  all,  as  good  diet,  which  Montanus,  con^l.  27.  enjoins  a  French 
nobleman,  "  to  have  an  especial  care  of  it,  without  which  all  other  remedies  are  in 
vain."  Blood-lelting  is  not  to  be  used,  except  the  patient's  body  be  very  full  of 
blood,  and  thai  it  be  derived  from  the  liver  and  spleen  to  the  stomach  and  his  vessels, 
then  "to  draw  it  back,  to  cut  the  inner  vein  of  either  arm,  some  say  the  salvatelta, 
and  if^.the  malady  be  continuate,  *'to  open  a  vein  in  the  forehead. 

Pre'paratives  and  alteratives  may  be  used  as  before,  saving  that  there  must  be 
respect  had  as  well  to  the  liver,  spleen,  stomach,  hypochondries,  as  to  the  heart  and 
brain.  To  comfort  the  '^stomach  and  inner  parts  agsiinst  wind  and  obstructions,  by 
Areteus,  Galen,  ^tius,  Aurelianus,  &c.,  and  many  latter  writers,  are  still  prescribed 
the  decoctions  of  wormwood,  centaury,  pennyroyal,  betony  sodden  in  whey,  and 
daily  drunk :  many  have  been  cured  by  this  medicine  alone. 

Prosper  Altinus  and  some  others  as  much  magnify  the  water  of  Nile  against  this 
malady,  aa,especwl  good  remedy  for  windy  melancholy.  For  which  reason  belike 
Ptolemeus  Philaiietphiis,  when  he  married  his  daughter  Berenice  to  the  king  of 
Assyria  (asCelsus,  Ub.2.  records),  ww^zs  impensis  Jfili  aqaam  afferri  jussU,  to  his 
great  charge  caused  die  water  of  Nile  to  be  carried  with  her,  and  gave  command, 
that  during  her  life  she  should  use  no  other  drink.  ]  find  those  tliat  commend  use 
of  apples,  in  splenetic  and  this  kind  of  melancholy  (lamb's-wool  some  call  it),  which 
howsoever  approved,  must  certainly  be  corrected  of  cold  rawness  and  wind. 

Codronchus  in  his  book  de  sale  absyn.  magnifies  the  oil  and  salt  of  wormwood 
above  all  other  remedies,  """which  works  better  and  speedier  than  any  simple  what- 
soever, and  much  to  be  preferred  before  all  tliose  fulsome  decoctions  and  infusions, 
which  must  offend  by  reason  of  their  quantity;  this  alone  in  a  small  measure  taken, 
expels  wind,  and  that  most  forcibly,  moves  urine,  cleanseth  the  stomach  of  all  gross 
humours,  crudities,  helps  appetite,"  &.c.  Amoldus  hath  a  wormwood  wine  which 
he  would  have  used,  which  every  pharmacopceia  speaks  of. 

Diminutives  and  purges  may  "be  taken  as  before,  of  hiera,  manna,  cassia,  which 
Montanus  consil.  330.  for  an  Italian  abbot,  in  this  kind  prefers  before  all  other  simples. 
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^^"Aiicl  these  iiiust  be  often  nsed,  still  abstaining  from  those  which  are  more  violent, 
lest  they  do  exasperate  the  stomach,  fcc,  and  the  mischief  by  that  means  be  in- 
creased." Though  in  some  physicians  1  find  very  strong  purgers,  hellebore  itself 
prescribed  in  this  affection.  If  it  long  continue,  vomits  may  be  taken  after  meal,  or 
otherwise  gently  procured  with  warm  water,  oxymel,  &c.,  now  and  then.  Fuchsius 
cap.  33.  prescribes  hellebore ;  but  still  take  heed  in  this  malady,  which  I  have  often 
warned,  of  hot  medicines,  *"  because  (as  Salrianus  adds)  drought  follows  heal, 
which  increaseth  the  disease;"  and  yet  Baptista  Sylvaticua  controo.  32.  forbids  cold 
medicines,  ""because  they  increase  obstructiMis  and  other  bad  symptoms."  But 
this  varies  as  the  parties  do,  and  'lis  not  easy  to  determine  which  to  use.  °^ "  The 
stoiilach  most  part  in  this  infirmity  is  cold,  th-j  liver  "hot ;  scarce  therefore  (which 
Montanus  insinuates  ccynsil.  339.  for  the  Earl  of  Manfort)  can  you  help  the  one  and 
not  hurt  the  other:"  much  discretion  must  be  used  ;  take  no  physic  at  all  he  con- 
cludes without  great  need,  Lssiius  .^Igubinus  consil.  for  an  hypochondriacal  German 
prince,  used  many  medicines ;  but  it  was  after  signified  to  him  in  ^^letters,  that  the 
decoction  of  China  and  sassafras,  and  salt  of  sassafras  wrought  him  an  incredible 
good."  In  his  108  consult,  he  used  as  happily  the  same  remedies ;  this  to  a  third 
might  have  been  poison,  by  overheating  his  liver  and  blood. 

For  the  otiier  parts  look  for  remedies  in  Savanarola,  Gordonius,  Massaria,  Merca- 
tus,  Johnson,  &c.  One  for  the  spleen,  amongst  many  other,  1  will  not  omit,  cited 
by  Ilildesheim,  spied.  3.  prescribed  by  Mat.  Flaccus,  and  out  of  the  authority  of 
Benevenios.  Antony  Benevenius  in  a  hypochondriacal  passion,  """cured  an  exceed- 
ing great  swelling  of  the  spleen  with  capers  alone,  a  meat  befitting  that  infirmity, 
and  frequent  use  of  the  water  of  a  smith's  forge ;  by  this  physic  he  helped  a  sick 
man,  whom  all  other  physicians  had  forsaken,  that  for  seven  years  had  been  sple- 
netic." And  of  such  force  is  this  water, '"  thai  those  creatures  as  drink  of  it,  have 
commonly  little  or  no  spleen."  See  more  excellent  medicines  for  the  spleen  in  him 
and  'Lod.  Mercatus,  who  is  a  great  magnifier  of  this  medicine.  ,This  Chalybs prie- 
paratus,  or  steel-drink,  is  much  likewise  commended  to  this  disease  by  Daniel  Jen- 
nertus  I.  \.  part.  2.  cap.  13.  and  admired  by  J.Cfesar  Claudinus  Respons.  29,  he  calls 
steel  the  proper  ^alexipharmacum  of  this  malady,  and  much  magnifies  it;  look  for 
receipts  in  them.  Averters  must  be  used  to  the  liver  and  spleen,  and  to  scour  the 
meseraic  veins :  and  they  are  either  too  open  or  provoke  urine.  Ton  can  open  no 
place  better  than  the  hemorrhoids, "  which  if  by  horse-leeches  they  be  made  to 
flow,  *  there  may  be  again  such  an  excellent  remedy,"  as  Plater  holds.  SallusL  Sal- 
vian  will  admit  no  other  phlebotomy  but  this ;  and  by  his  experience  in  an  hospital 
which  he  kepi,  he  found  all  mad  and  melancholy  men  worse  for  other  blood-letting. 
Laurenliua  cap.  15.  calls  this  of  horse-leeches  a  sure  remedy  to  empty  the  spleen 
and  meseraic  membrane.  Only  Montanus  coTtsil.  341.  is  against  it;  '"  to  oilier  men 
(saith  he)  this  opening  of  the  hiemorrhoids  seems  to  be  a  profitable  remedy ;  for  my 
part  I  do  not  approve  of  it,  because  it  draws  away  the  thinnest  blood,  and  leaves  the 
thickest  behind." 

JCtius,  Vidus  Vidins,  Mereurialis,  Puchsius,  vecommend  diuretics,  or  such  things 
as  provoke  urine,  as  aniseeds,  dill,  fennel,  germander,  ground  pine,  sodden  in  water, 
or  drunk  in  powder:  and  yet'P.Bayerus  is  against  them:  and  so  is  HoUerius;  "All 
melancholy  men  (saith  he)  must  avoid  such  things  as  provoke  urine,  because  by 
them  the  subtile  or  thinnest  is  evacuated,  the  thicker  matter  remains." 

Clyslers  are  in  good  request.  Trineavelius  lib.  3.  c(xp.  38.  for  a  young  nobleman, 
esteems  of  them  in  the  first  place,  and  Hercules  de  SaxoniS  Panih.  lib.  1.  cap.  16.  is 
a  great  approver  of  them.    '"I  have  found  (saith  he)  by  experience,  that  many 
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hypochondriacal  melaticholy  men  have  be  1  b     1         1  of  clysters,'* 

receipts  are  to  be  had  in  him. 

Besides  those  fomentations,  irrigations,  i  p    scribed  for  the 

head,  there  must  be  the  like  used  for  the  li         p  m    !    h  pochondries,  &c, 

'"in  cnidity  (saith  Piso)  'tis  good  to  bind    h  1  h     I        h    der  wind,  and 

to  help  concoction. 

Of  inward  medicines  I  need  not  speak;  t       1  rd   1         lefore.     In  this 

kind  of  melancholy,  some  prescribe  '  Ireacl  ea         11     before  or  after 

purges,  or  in  the  spring,  as  Avicenna,  "Tri  11  h  M  nlaltus  pcEony 

seed,  unicorn's  horn ;  os  de  corde  cervi,  Sfc. 

Amongst  topics  or  outward  medicines,  n  p  h      baths,  but  of 

them  I  have  spoken.     Fomentations  to  the  h  -p    1      d  y  good,  of  wine 

and  water  in  which  are  sodden  southernwo  d        1 1  t,    p  h  gwort,  senna, 

polypody,  as  also  "cerotes,  "plaisters,  liniments,  ointments  for  the  spleen,  liver,  and 
hypochondries,  of  which  look  for  examples  in  Laurenlius,  Jobertws  lib.  3.  c.  l.pra. 
med.  Montanus  coTtsiJ.  331.  Montattus  cap.  33,  Hercules  de  Saxonia,  Faventinus. 
And  so  of  epithemea,  digestive  powders,  bags,  oils,  Oclavius  Horarianus  lib.  2.  c.  5. 
prescribes  cajasiic  cataplasms,  or  dry  purging  medicines;  Piso  "dropaces  of  pitch, 
and  oil  of  rue,  applied  at  certain  times  to  the  stomach,  to  tlie  melaphrene,  or  part  of 
the  back  which  is  over  against  the  heart,  Otitis  sinapisms ;  Montallus  cap.  35.  woidd 
have  tlie  thighs  lo  be  "cauterised,  Mercurialis  prescribes  beneath  the  knees;  LeeIIus 
-ffigubinus  consil.  77.  for  a  hypochondriacal  Dutchman,  will  have  the  cautery  made 
in  the  right  (high,  and  so  Montanus  consH.  55.  The  same  Montanus  coTisil.  34. 
approves  of  issiies  in  the  arms  or  hinder  part  of  the  head.  Bernardus  Paternus  in 
Hildesheim  spicel  2.  would  have  '*  issues  made  in  both  the  thighs ;  "  Lod.  Mercatus 
presa'ibes  them  near  the  spleen,  aut  prope  venirieuU  regimen,  or  in  eidiec  of  the 
thighs.  Ligatures,  frictions,  and  cupping-glasses  above  or  about  the  beUy,  without 
scarification,  which  '^  Felix  Platerus  so  much  approves,  may  be  used  as  before. 

SucsecT.  II. —  Correctors  to  ei^el  Wind,     Against  Cosiiveness,  &!c. 

In  this  kind  of  melancholy  one  of  the  most  offensive  symptoms  is  wind,  which, 
as  in  the  other  species,  so  in  this,  bath  great  need  to  be  corrected  and  expelled. 

The  medicines  to  expel  it  are  either  inwardly  taken,  or  outwardly.  Inwardly  to 
expel  wind,  are  simples  or  compounds ;  simples  are  herbs,  roots,  &C.,  as  galanga, 
gentian,  angelica,  enula,  calamus  aromaticus,  valerian,  zeodoti,  iris,  condite  ginger, 
aristolochy,  cicliminus,  China,  dittander,  pennyroyal,  rue,  calamint,  bay-berries,  and 
bay-leaves,  betony,  rosemary,  hyssop,  sabine,  centaury,  mint,  camomile,  stfechas, 
Bgnus  castus,  broom-tlowers,  origan,  orange-pills,  Sec. ;  spices,  as  saHron,  cinnamon, 
bezoar  stone,  myirh,  mace,  nutmegs,  pepper,  cloves,  ginger,  seeds  of  annis,  fennel, 
arani,  cari,  nettle,  rue,  &c.,  juniper  berries,  grana  paradisi ;  compounds,  dianisum, 
diagalanga,  diaciminum,  diacalamintb,  electuoHiim  de  iaccia  laurl,  benedicta  laxativa^ 
pHltis  ad  status,  antid.  fiorent.  puhis  carminaiivua,  aromaticum  rosalum,  treacle, 
mUhridaie,  Sfc.  This  one  caution  of  "^Gualter  Bruell  is  to  be  observed  in  the  admin- 
istering of  these  hot  medicines  and  dry, "  that  whilst  they  covet  to  expel  wind, 
they  do  not  inflame  the  blood,  and  increase  the  disease ;  sometimes  (as  he  saithj 
medicines  must  more  decline  to  heat,  sometimes  more  to  cold,  as  the  circumstances, 
require,  and  as  the  parties  are  inclined  to  heat  or  cold. 

Outwardly  taken  to  expel  winds,  are  oils,  as  of  camomile,  rue,  bays,  Sic. ;  foment- 
aflons  of  the  hypochondries,  with  the  decoctions  of  dill,  pennyroyal,  rue,  toy  leaves, 
cummin,  &c.,  bags  of  camomile  flowers,  aniseed,  cummin,  bays,  rue,  wormwood, 
ointraeiils  of  tlie   oil  of  spikenard,  wormwood,   rue,  Etc.     ™Areteus  prescribes 
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cataplasms  of  camomile  flowers,  feaiiel,  aniseeds,  cummiu,  rosemary,  wormwood- 
leaves,  &.C. 

"  Cupping-glasses  applied  to  the  hypochondries,  without  scarification,  do  wonder- 
fully resolve  wind.  Fernelias  consil.  43.  much  approves  of  them  at  the  lower  end 
of  tlie  belly;  ^Lod.  Mercatus  calls  them  a  powerful  remedy,  and  testifies  moreover 
out  of  his  own  knowledge,  how  many  he  l^th  seen  suddenly  eased  by  Ihem.  Julius 
CEesar  Claudinus  respons.  med.  resp.  33.  admires  these  cupping-glasses,  which  he 
calls  out  of  Galen,  ""  a  kind  of  enchantment,  they  cause  such  present  help." 

Empyrics  have  a  myriad  of  medicines,  as  to  swallow  a  bullet  of  lead,  Stc,  which 
I  voluntarily  omit.  Amatus  Lusitanus,  cent.  4.  curat  S4.  for  a  hypochondriacal  per- 
son, that  was  extremely  tormented  with  wind,  prescribes  a  strange  remedy.  Put 
a  pair  of  bellows  end  into  a  clyster  pipe,  and  applying  it  into  the  fundament,  open 
the  bowels,  so  draw  forth  the  wind,  natura  non  admittit  vactmm.  He  vaunts  he  was 
the  first  invented  this  remedy,  and  by  means  of  it  speedily  eased  a  melancholy  man. 
Of  the  cure  of  this  flatuous  melancholy,  read  more  in  Menus  deJlaiibM,  cap.  26. 
et  passim  alias. 

Against  headache,  vertigo,  vapoups  which  ascend  forth  of  the  stomach  to  molest 
the,  head,  read  Hercules  de  Saxonia,  and  others. 

If  coativeness  offend  in  this,  or  any  other  of  the  three  species,  it  is  to  be  corrected 
with  suppositories,  clysters  or  lenitives,  powder  of  senna,  condite  prunes,  &c,  H, 
Elect.  Unit.  S  succo  rosar.  ana  3  j.  misce.  Take  as  much  as  a  nutmeg  at  a  time, 
half  an  hour  before  dinner  or  supper,  or  piZ,  masticldn.  'Sj.  in  six  pills,  a  pill  or  two 
at  a  time.  See  more  ia  Monlan.  consil.  229.  Hildesheim  spicel.  2,  P.  Cnemander, 
and  Monlaniis  commend  ""Cyprian  turpentine,  which  ihey  would  have  familiarly 
taken,  to  the  quantity  of  a  small  nut,  two  or  three  hours  before  dinner  and  supper, 
twice  or  thrice  a  week  if  need  be ;  for  besides  that  it  keeps  the  belly  soluble,  it  clears 
the  stomach,  opens  obstructions,  cieanseth  the  liver,  provokes  urine." 

These  in  brief  are  the  ordinary  medicines  which  belong  to  the  cure  of  melan- 
choly, which  if  they  be  used  arigiit,  no  doubt  may  do  much  good ;  Si  wm  levando 
saltern  leniendo  valeM,  peculiaria  iene  seleeta,  sailh  Bessardus,  a  good  choice  of  par- 
ticular receipts  must  needs  ease,  if  not  quite  cure,  not  one,  but  all  or  most,  as  occa- 
sion serves.     Et  qua  nonprosuM  singula,  mulia  jimant. 
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Preface  or  Inlroduolion.     Subsecl  I. 

LoWb  definition,  pedigree,  object,  fair,  aniiaWe,  gracious,  snii  pleasant,  from  which  comes 
beauty,  grace,  which  all  desire  and  love,  parts  affected. 

J'Natural,  in  thinga  without  life,  as  love  and  hatred  of  clemonlsi  and  with  life,  as 
le,  vine  and  elm,  sympathj,  antipathy,  &c. 
Sensible,  as  of  beasts,  for  pleasure,  presErvation  of  kinJ,  mutual  agreement,  Gustoiu, 
bringing  up  together,  &,c. 

fHealth,  wealth,  honour,  we  love  our  benefactors : 
'         nothing  eo  amiable  as  proGt,  or  (hat  which  hath 
a  show  of  commodity. 
Things  without  life,  maila  by  art,  piclurea,  aports, 
games,  sensible  objects,  as  hawks,  hnunda,  horses ; 
Simple,  Or  men  themselves    fur  similitude  of  manners, 

natural  affection,  as  to  friends,  children,  kinsmen, 
hath  three  i  '"?"''''    ,      &c,,  for  glory  snch  aa  commend  us. 
objects,         ^"■''^■^-     [  f  Before  marriage,  a9ife™;ca/JHe/.     Scd. 

la  M.  I,  Of  wo-  !       3,  vide  cp 

men,  as  1  Or  alUr  marriage,  as  Jealausy,  Sect.  3. 
\  I     mWea 

f  Fuoate  in  show,  by  some  error  or  hypocrisy;  soma 
J      seem  and  are  not ;  or  truly  for  virtue,  honesty, 
[      good  parts,  learning,  eloquence,  &c 
Common    good,   out    neighbour,    country,   friends,   which    i 


Mixed  of 
all  three, 

extends  to 


'  of  much  discontent  ai 


fin.™.,. 
4.'!  In  defect,  vi 


dowry,  monoy,  &c. 
Quest.  Whether  beauty  oi 
Opportunity  of  time    and  placi 


e  to  Art  or  Natore  %     Suba.  3 


dancing,  amorous  tales,  lascivious  objects,  lamlliarity,  gifts,  promises, 
&c.  Subs,  4. 
Bawds  and  Phi  Hers,  Subs.  5. 

Of  hnJv      [Dryness,  paleness,  leanness,  waking,  sighing,  &c. 
"      iQucat.  An  delur  pulsus  amatarifis  i 

I  f  Fear,  sorrow,  euspidon,  anxiety,  &e. 

I    Bad,  as   <  A  hell,  torment,  fire,  blindness,  &c. 

Of  mind.    }         or  [Dotage,  slavery,  neglect  of  business. 

<-.     a  jSpruceneaa,  neatness,  courage,  aptness  to  learn 

[    l»ood,  as  <    *        .       .X        ,    '.  .        tf 

)^  {^     music,  singing,  dancing,  poetry,  &c. 

loslics ;  despair,  madness,  phrensy,  death,  Memb.  i. 
By  labour,  diet,  physic,  abstinence.  Subs.  1. 

To  withstand  the  beginnings,  avoid  occasions,  fair  and  fool  means,  change 
of  place,  contrary  passion,  witty  inventions,  discommend  the  former, 

By  good  counsel,  persuasion,  from  future  miseries,  inconveniencea,  &c.  S.  3. 
By  philters,  magical,  and  poetical  cures.  Subs.  i. 

To  let  them  have  their  desire  disputed  pro  and  con.    Impediments  re- 
moved,  reasons  for  it.  Subs.  5. 
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kinds, ' 


Symptoms, 
Memh.  2. 
ProgncBtica 
Memb.  3. 
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iuilioii,  exteiil,  power,  lyranny,  Msmb.  I. 

TTo  many  beasts;  as  swans,  coclis 
Improper        ^  To  kings  nnd  priaces,  of  their 

larriage,  corriva^  &c. 


ills,  bulla. 
^uhjectB,  succ 
iheir  cliililrei 


_  J  Bafore  m 

^^"'P"        lAfter,as , 

In  the  par-       f  Idleness,  impolency  in  one  paily,  melancholy,  long  absence, 
lies  themselves,  J  Thej  have  been  naught  themselves.      Hard  asage,  qnkiniineas, 
or  [      viantonness,  inequality  of  years,  persons,  fortunes,  &c. 

from  others.        Oulvuard  enticements  and  provocations  of  others, 
( Fear,  sorrow,  suspicion,  anguish  of  mind,  strange   aclions,   gestures,  looks, 
J      speeches,  locking  np,  outrages,  severe  laws,  prodigious  trials,  &c. 
J  Despair,  madness,  to  malta  away  Ihcmseltes, 
(      and  others. 
By  avoiding  occasions,  always  bnay,  never  to  be  idle. 
By  gond  counsel,  advice  of  friends,  to  contemn  or  dissemble  it.   Suhs.  1. 
By  prevention  befbie  marriage.     Plato's  communion. 

To  marry  such  as  are  equal  in  years,  birth,  fortunes,  beauty,  of  tike  conditions,  &c. 
Of  a  good  family,  good  education.    To  use  them  well. 

A  proof  that  there  is  such  a  apedes  of  melancholy,  name,  object  God,  what  his 
beauty  is,  how  it  Bllureth,  part  and  parties  alTeclerJ,  superslilious,  idotators, 
propliels,  herelicB,  &c.  Sabs.  1. 

[The  devil's  allurements,  false  miracles, 'priests  foi 
1  others  {      their  gain.     Politicians  to  keep  men  In  obedience, 
bad  instructors,  blind  guides. 

licity,  fear,  ignorance,  solltarinesB,  melancholy, 
■iosity,  pride,  vain-glory,  decayed  image  of  God. 
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THE  THIRD    PARTITION. 

LOVE-MELANCHOLT. 


THE  FIRST  SECTIOW,  MEMBER,  SUBSECTION. 


The  Preface. 

THERE  will  not  be  wanting,  I  presume,  one  or  other  tliat^will  mucli  d 
some  part  of  this  treatise  of  love-melancholy,  and  object  (which  '  Erasmua  in 
his  preface  to  Sir  Thomas  More  suspects  of  his)  "that  it  is  too'light  for  a  divine,  too 
comical  a  subject  to  speak  of  love  symptoms,  too  fantastical,  and  fit  alone  for  a 
wanton  poet,  a  feeling  young  love-sick  gallant,  aa  effeminate  courtier,  or  some  such 
idle  person."  And  'tis  true  they  say :  for  by  the  naughtiness  of  men  it  is  so  come 
to  pass,  as  ^Caussinus  observes.  Mi  caslis  aunhus  vox  amoris  suspecia  sit,  et  inmsa, 
the  very  name  of  love  is  odious  to  chaster  ears;  and  therefore  some  again,  out  of 
an  affected  gravity,  will  dislike  all  for  the  name's  sake  before  they  read  a  word  ;  dis- 
sembling with  him  in  ^Petronius,  and  seem  to  be  angry  that  their  ears  are  violated 
■with  such  obscene  speeches,  that  so  they  may  be  afimired  for  grave  philosophers 
and  staid  carriage.  Tliey  cannot  abide  to  hear  talk  of  love  toys,  or  amorous  dis- 
courses, vultttf  gestu,  ocuUs  in  their  outward  actions  averse,  and  yet  in  their  cogita- 
tions they  are  ^  out  as  bad,  if  not  worse  than  others. 

Bed  coram  Brmo.  Btuie  rece.ie,  Iggil." 

But  let  these  cavillers  and  counterfeit  Catos  know,  that  as  the  Lord  John  answered 
the  Queen  in  that  Italian  '  Guazzo,  an  old,  a  grave  discreet  man  is  fittest  to  discourse 
of  love  matters,  because  he  hath  likely  more  experience,  observed  more,  hath  a  more 
staid  judgment,  can  better  discern,  resolve,  discuss,  advise,  give  better  cautions,  and 
more  solid  precepts,  better  inform  his  auditors  in  such  a  subject,  and  by  reason  of 
his  riper  yeai's  sooner  divert  Besides,  nihU  in  Mc  amoris  voce  subtimendutn,  there 
is  nofliing  here  to  be  excepted  at ;  love  is  a  species  of  melancholy,  and  a  necessary 
pavt  of  this  my  treatise,  which  I  may  not  omit ;  open  mscepto  inserviendum  fait : 
so  Jacobus  Myaillius  pleadeth  for  himself  in  his  translation  of  Lucian's  dialogTies, 
and  so  do  I ;  1  must  and  will  perform  my  task.  And  that  short  excuse  of  Mercenis, 
for  his  edition  of  Aristtenetus  shall  be  mine,  °"  If  I  have  spent  my  time  ill  to  write, 
let  not  them  be  so  idle  as  to  read."  Bui  I  am  persuaded  it  is  not  So  jji  spent,  I  ought 
not  to  excuse  or  repent  myself  of  this  subject,  on  which  many  grave  and  worthy 
men  have  written  whole  volumes,  Plato,  Plutarch,  Plotinus,  Maximus,  Tyrius,  Alci- 
nous,  Avicenna,  Leon  Hebreus  in  three  large  dialogues,  Xeaophon  syrnpos.  Theo- 
phrastus,  if  we  may  believe  AthensBus,  Hi.  13.  cap.  9.  Picns  Hirandula,  Marius, 
jEquicok,  both  in  Italian,  Kommannus  de  Unea  .Amoris,  lib.  3.     Petrus  Godefridua 

'  EiHxiin.  MoriB  leviores  eese  nugas  quam  utTtim- 1  quam  nnsm  ex  FhiLoSDphis  inluerentnr:  iMsriial. 

Jngiua  iteieanl.  sLIb.  S.  Bloqaent.cgpM.de  aS^-l  "In  Brums'  presenceLucreliablusberlondlBid  my  bonk 
litnisiDorlsliuDivitiofltqui  piscJata  qusquB  in  pravoH    BBiHe;  when  lie  retired,  alw  (ookil  up  again  and  read," 

eel,  tain  vehementer  eicandui ;  tani  seyera  iriatiiia    opeta  actibondo,  ne  ipei  locenl  in  Icgendo. 
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Jiath  handled  in  three  books,  P.  Hiedua,  and  which  almost  every  physician,  as  Amo!- 
dus,  Villanovanus,  Valleriola  observat.  med.  Uh.  2.  ohserv.  1.  ^lian  Montaltns  and 
LaureHtius  in  their  treatises  of  melancholy,  Jasoa  Pratensis  de  morh.  cap.  Valescua 
de  Taranta,  Gordonius,  Hercules  de  SaxoniS,  Savanarola,  Langius,  &.C.,  have  treated 
of  apart,  and  ia  their  works.  I  excuse  myself,  therefore,  with  Peter  Godefridus, 
Valleriola,  Ficinus,  and  iu  'Langiua'  words.  Cadmus  Milesius  writ  fourteen  books 
of  love,  "and  why  should  1  he  ashamed  to  write  an  epistle  in  fiivour  of  young  men, 
of  this  subject?"  A  company  of  stem  readers  dislike  the  second  of  the  ^neids, 
and  Virgil's  gravity,  for  inserting  such  amorous  passions  in  an  heroical  subject;  but 
."  Servius,  his  commentator,  justly  vindicates  the  poet's  worth,  wisdom,  and  discretion 
ia  doing  as  he  did.  Castalio  would  not  have  young  men  read  the  "Canticles,  be- 
cause to  his  thinking  it  was  too  light  and  amorous  a  tract,  a  ballad  of  ballads,  as 
our  old  iE^glish  translation  hath  it  He  might  as  well  forbid  the. reading  of  Genesis, 
because  of  the  loves  of  Jacob  and  Rachael,  the  etories  of  Sichem  and  Dinah,  Judah 
an,d  Thamar;  reject  the  Book  of  Numbers,  for  the  fornications  of  tbe  people  of 
Israel  with  the  Moabites;  that  of  Judges  for  Samson  and  Dalilah's  erabracings;  that 
of  tlie  Kings,  for  David  and  Bersheba's  adulteries,  the  incest  of  Ammon  and  Thamar, 
Solomon's  concubines,  &c.  The  stories  of  Esther,  Judith,  Susanna,  and  many  such. 
Dicearchus,  and  some  other,  carp  at  Plato's  majesty,  that  he  would  vouchsafe  to 
indite  such  love  toys :  amongst  the  rest,  for  that  dalliance  with  Agatho, 

For  my  part,  saith  *"  Maximus  Tyrins,  a  great  platonist  himself,  me  non  tantum. 
admiralio  habet,  sed  etiam  stupor,  1  do  not  only  admire,  but  stand  amazed  to  read, 
that  Plato  and  Socrates  both  should  expel  Homer  from  their  city,  because  he  writ 
of  Sficlx  tight  and  wanton  subjects,  Quod  Junonem  cum  Jove  ia  Ida  concmabentes 
inducit,  ah  immortali  nube  conteclos,  Vulcan's  net.  Mars  and  Venus'  fopperies  before 
all  the  gods,  because  Apollo  fled,  when  he  was  persecuted  by  Achilles,  the  "gods 
were  wounded  and  ran  whining  away,  as  Mars  that  roared  louder  than  Stentor,  and 
covered  nine  acres  of  ground  with  his  fall ;  Vulcan  was  a  summer's  day  falling  down 
from  heaven,  and  in  Lemnos  Isle  brake  his  leg,  Stc,  with  such  ridiculous  passages; 
■when  as  both  Socrates  and  Plato,  by  his  testimony,  writ  lighter  themselves :  quid 
enim  iam  distal  (as  he  follows  it)  quam  avians  a  temper  ante,  formarum  ttdtniralor  a 
demenie,  what  can  be  more  absurd  thau-for  grave  philosophers  to  treat  of  such 
fooleries,  to  admire  Autiloquus,  Aleibiades,  for  their  beauties  as  they  did,  to  run  after, 
to  gaze,  to  dote  on  fair  Phsedrus,  delicate  Agatho,  yonng  Lysis,  fine  Charmides, 
hmccine  Pkilosophum  de,eeTii?  Doth. this  become  grave  philosophers?  Thus  perad- 
venture  Callias,  Thrasimachus,  Potus,  Aristophanes,  or  some  of  his  adversaries  and 
emulators  might  object;  but  neither  they  nor  "Anytus  and  Meiitus  his  bitter  ene- 
mies, that  condemned  him  for  teaching  Crilias  to  tyrannise,  his  impiety  for  swearing 
by  dogs  and  plain  trees,  for  his  juggling  sophistry,  &.c.,  never  so  much  as  upbraided 
him  with  impure  love,  writing  or  speaking  of  that  subject;  and  therefore  without 
question,  as  he  concludes,  both  Socrates  and  Plato  in  this  are  justly  to  be  excused. 
But  suppose  they  had  been  a  little  overseen,  should  divine  Plato  be  defamed  ?  no, 
rather  as  he  said  of  Cato's  drunkenness,  if  Cato  were  drunk,  it  should  be  no  vice  at 
all  to  be  drunk.  They  reprove  Plato  then,  but  without  cause  (as  ''Ficinus  pleads) 
*'  for  all  love  is  honest  and  good,  and  they  are  worthy  to  be  loved  that  speak  well 
of  love."  Being  to  speak  of  this  admirable  affection  of  love  (aailh  "Valleriola) 
"  there  lies  open  a  vast  and  philosophical  field  to  my  discourse,  by  which  many 
lovers  become  mad ;  let  me  leave  my  more  serious  meditations,  wander  in  these  phi- 
losophical fields,  and  look  into  those  pleasant  groves  of  the  Muses,  where  with 
unspeakable  variety  of  flowers,  we  may  make  garlands  to  ourselves,  not  to  adorn  us 
only,  but  with  their  pleasant  smell  and  juice  to  nourisn  our  souls,  and  fill  our  minds 
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desirous  of  knowledge,"  &.c.  After  a  harsh  and  uapleasing  diseouTse  of  melancholy, 
which  hath  hitherto  molested  your  patience,  and  tired  ihe  author,  give  him  leave 
with  '^Godefridus  the  lawyer,  and  liturentiua  {eap.  5.)  to  recreate  himself  in  this 
kind  after  his  laborious  studies,  "  since  so  many  grave  divines  arid  worthy  men  have 
without  offence  to  manners,  to  help  themselves  and  others,  voluntarily  written  of 
it."  Heliodorus,  a  bishop,  penned  a  love  story  of  Theaginea  and  Ciwriclea,  and 
when  some  Catos  of  his  time  reprehended  him  tor  it,  chose  rather,  saith  '"Nicepho- 
rus,  to  leave  his  bishopric  than  hia  book.  .Bieas  Sylvius,  an  ancient  divine,  and  past 
forty  years  of  age,  (as  "he  confesseth  himself,  after  Pope  Pius  Secundus)  indited 
that  wanton  history  of  Euryalus  and  Lucretia.  And  how  many  superintendents  of 
learning  could  I  reckon  up  that  have  written  of  light  fantastical  subjects  ?  Beroaldus, 
Erasmus,  Alpheratius,  twenty-four  times  printed  in  Spanish,  &c.  Give  me  leave  then 
to  refresh  my  muse  a  little,  and  my  weary,  readers,  to  expatiate  in  this  delightsome 
field,  hoc  deliciarum  eampo,  as  Fonseca  terms  it,  to  •*  season  a  surly  discourse  with 
a  more  pleasing  aspersion  of  love  matters :  Ednlcare  vUam  convenii,  as  the  poet 
invites  us,  cwas  Mugis,  Sfc,  'tis  good  to  sweeten  our  life  with  soroe  pleasing  toys  to 
relish  it,  and  as  Pliny  tells  us,  magna  pars  sltidiosorum  atntEnitates'  gvisrimas,  most 
of  our  students  love  such  pleasant  '*  subjects.  Though  Macrobius  teach  us  other- 
wise, '" "  that  those  old  sages  banished  all  such  light  tracts  from  their  studies,  to 
nurse's  cradles,  to  ple^e  only  the  ear;"  yet  out  of  Apuleius  I  will  oppose  as  honour- 
able patrons,  Solon,  Plato,  "'Xenophon,  Adrian,  &c.  that  as  highly  approve  of  these 
treatises.  On  the  other  aide  methinks  they  are  not  to  be  disliked,  they  are  not  so 
unfit.  I  wiU  not  peremptorily  say  as  one  did  "tarn  suavia  dicam  faciTiora,  ul  male 
sit  ei  qui  ialibus  non  delectetur,  I  will  tell  you  such  pretty  atones,  that  foul  befell 
him  that  is  not  pleased  with  them  \  JVeque  dieam  ea  qum  voMs  usui  sit  audii'isse,  et 
volapteUi  meminisse,  with  that  confidence,  as  Beroaldus  doth  his  enarrations  on  I^- 
pertius.  I  will  not  expert  or  hope  for  that  approbation,  which  Lipsius  gives  to  his 
Epictetus ;  plurisfacio  quum  reUgo ;  semper  ul  juroum,  et  qaum  repetivi,  repetendwn, 
the  more  1  read,  the  more  shall  I  covet  to  read.  I  will  not  press  you  with  my 
pamphlets,  or  beg  attention,  but  if  you  like  them  you  may.  Pliny  holds  it  expedient, 
and  most  fit,  severUatem  jucunditale  eiiam  in  scripCis  condire,  to  season  our  works 
with  some  pleasant  discourse ;  Synesius  approves  it,  lieet  in  ludicris  ludere,  the' 
^poet  admires  it,  Owwie  tulit  punctum  qui  miscmt  wtile  duld;  and  there  be  those, 
without  c[ueslion,  that  are  more  willing  to  read  such  toys,  than  "  I  am  to  write : 
"  Let  me  not  live,"  saith  Aretine's  Antonia,  "  If  I  had  not  rather  hear  thy  discourse, 
''than  see  a  playf"  Ho  doubt  but  there  be  more  of  her  mind,  ever  have  been,  ever 
will  be,  as  '^Hierome  bears  me  witness.  A  far  greater  part  had  rather  read  Apuleius 
than  Plato :  Tully  himself  confesseth  he  could  not  understand  Plato's  Timaus,  and 
therefore  cared  less  for  it :  but  every  schoolboy  hath  that  famous  testament  of  Grun- 
nius  Corocotta  Porcellus  at  his  fingers'  ends.    The  comical  poet, 

made  this  his  only  care  and  sole  study  to-please  the  people,  tickle  the  ear,  and  to 
delight ;  but  mine  earnest  intent  is  as  much  to  profit  as  to  please ;  won  tarn  ut  populo 
placeremr,  quam  ut  popalum  juvarem,  and  Ihese  my  writings,  1  hope,  shall  take  like 
gilded  pills,  which  are  so  composed  as  well  to  tempt  the  appetite,  and  deceive  the 
palate,  as  to  help  and  medicinally  work  upon  the  whole  body;  my  lines  shall  not 
only  recreate,  but  rectify  the  mind.  I  think  I  have  said  enough ;  if  not,  let  him  that 
ia  otherwise  minded,  remember  that  of  "  Maudarensis,  "  he  was  in  his  life  a  phdoso- 
pher  (as  Ausonius  apologizeth  for  him),  in  his  epigrams  a  lover,  in  his  precepts  most 
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severe;  in  his  epistle  to  Cfereilia,  a  wanton.  Annianus,  Sulpicius,  Evenins,  Menan- 
der,  and  many  old  poets  besides,  did  in  scriptis  prurire,  write  Fescennines,  Atlellanes, 
and  lascivious  songs ;  latam  maieriam;  yet  they  had  in  moribus  censaram,  et  severi- 
tatem,  they  wei'e  cha.ste,  severe,  and  upright  livers. 

I  am  of  Catullus'  opinion,  and  make  the  same  apology  in  mine  own  behalf;  Hoa 
etiamquod  scribo,  peitdet  plerumqwe  ex  aliorum  sentenlik  et  auetoritaie;  nee  ipse  for- 
san  insanio,  sed  insanienles  sequor.  Jhqui  detw  hoc  insanire  me;  Semel  msanivimtts 
omnes,  et  tule  ipse  opinor  insaais  aliquando,  et  is,  et  ilk,  et  ego,  scilicet.^  Homo 
sum,  httmani  d  me  nihil  alienum  ptdo:^^  And  which  he  urgeth  for  himself,  accused 
of  the  like  fiiult,  1  as  justly  plead,  ^  lasciva  est  tioHs  pagina,  vUa  proba  est.  How- 
soever my  lines  err,  my  life  is  honest,  '^vita  verecunda  est,  masa  jocosa  mUd.  But 
I  presume  I  need  no  such  apologies,  I  need  not,  as  Socrates  in  Plato,  cover  his  face 
when  he  spake  of  love,  or  blush  and  Itide  mine  eyes,  as  Pallas  did  in  her  hood, 
when  she  was  consulted  by  Jupiter  about  Mercury's  marriage,  quod  super  nupiiia 
virgo  eo3tsulifur,  it  is  no  such  lascivious,  obscene,  or  wanton  discourse ;  I  have  not 
offended  your  chaster  ears  with  anything  that  is  here  written,  as  many  French  and 
Italian  authors  in  tlieir  modern  language  of  late  have  done,  nay  some  of  our  Latin 
pontiflcial  writers,  Zanches,  Asorius,  Abulensis,  Burchardus,  &c.,  whom  ''Rivet 
accuseth  to  be  mote  lascivious  than  Virgil  in  Priapeiis,  Petronius  in  Catalectis,  Aris- 
tophanes in  LycistraUe,  Martialis,  or  any  other  pagan  profane  writer,  qui  tarn  atrociter 
(one  notes)  hoc  genere  peccaruiU  ut  multa  iageniosissimi  scripta  ohscamtatuvi 
graiiA  castes  mentes  abhorreant.  'Tis  not  scnrrile  this,  but  chaste,  honest,  most  part 
serious,  and  even  of  religion  itself.  ''"  Incensed  (as  he  said)  with  the  love  of  find- 
ing love,  we  have  sought  it,  and  found  it."  More  yel,  I  have  augmented  and  added 
sometliing  to  this  light  treatise  (if  light)  which  was  not  in  the  former  editions,  I  am 
not  ashamed  to  confess  it,  with  a  good  "author,  qwod  extendi  et  locuplelari  hoc  ^ib- 
jectum  plerique  postuldbant,  et  eorum.  impoHunUate  victus,  animtim  uicuTtque  reni- 
teniem  eo  adegi,  ut  jam  sexta  vice  calamum  in  manum  swaereTO,  scriptionique  longS 
et  a  siudiis  et  .professione  med  alienm  me  accingerem,  horas  aliquas  a  seriis  meis 
occupallonibus  interim  suffwatus,  casque  veluli  ludo  cutdam  ac  recre<iXioni  des/utans, 


Eld  non  ignorarem  novos  fortasse  detractores  noois  hisi,e  mierpolationibus  mns 
miwimS  defuiwas.^ 

And  thus  much  I  have  thought  good  to  siy  by  waj  of  preface,  leit  any  man 
(which  "Godefridus  feared  in  his  book)  should  bhme  m  me  lightness,  wantonness, 
rashness,  in  speaking  of  love's  causes,  enticements,  symptoms,  rcmcdie-s  lawful  and 
unlawful  loves,  and  lust  itself,  "  I  speak  it  only  to  tax  and  deter  others  from  it,  not 
to  leach,  but  to  show  the  vanities  and  fopperies  of  this  heroical  or  herculean  love," 
and  to  apply  remedies  unto  it.     I  will  treat  of  this  with  like  liberty  as  of  the  rest 

Condemn  me  not  good  reader  then,  or  censnre  me  hardly,  if  some  part  of  this  trea- 
tise to  thy  thinking  as  yet  be  too  light;  but  consider  better  of  it,  Omnia  munda 


1  "Tlie  pOfC  liimaBir  Bhauld  be  chsile  and  pioui,;but 

his  vetsBB  liet-d  noi  imitate  liiiD  iQ  ihare  reBpecu;  they 

slealina  a  few  hours  from  aerioua  patsails  and  d^vet 

Ode  34,    '■'  I  am  compelled  lo  reverae  my  Bails,  sad  ta- 

aiilliorily  of  others:  noI  perhaps  am  I  naalia,  1  only 
railow  madtni^n:  Bui  ttiua  Ibr  I  may  hedeianiedt  we 
have  all  been  eo  at  enine  cue  lime,  and  yourself.  1  (tiipk. 

traec  my  former  courae."             »  "Although  1  was  by 

art  snmelimiia  inBnno,Bud  Ihls  Dian.auil  that  nan,  and 

1  also."              M  "  I  am  mortal,  and  think  no  humane 

action  unsnilrf  to  me."             "Matt.              aovid. 

w  Isago.  ad  sac.  Mrip.  cap.  13.           »i  Barthiua  nolia  in 

CffilcaUnam.  fuduni  Hian.            xficiiiuB  ComnienL  s. 

17.  Amore  IncenaJ  iiiveniendl  nninrta.  aniareni  qasai. 

hiEC,  hisce  ut  abstineant  mBgls,  et  omiasa  laKiria  qua 

vimm  et  inreiiimas.             "  Aullior  CielestlncB  Banh. 

homines  teddii  inaanoB,  virtutH  iuconibant  siudiis 

(/Eneas  Sylv.J  et  enram  anuiria  sl  quia  neKit  iilnc  pote- 

rli  sciie.           «  Martianna  Capdla  lib,  L  da  nupl.  phi- 
lol.  vireinali  raflusa  luliore  oculos  pepio  obnubens.  &c 

"Cslnllus.   "What  1  tell  you,  do  you  tell  lo  Ihe  multi. 

tude,  and  mate  this  treatise  gossip  like  an  old  woman.' 
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mundis,  ■"  a  nalted  man  to  a  modest  woman  is  no  otKenvise  than  a  picture,  as  Augusta 
Livia  truly  said,  and  '^  mala  mens,  malus  amnms,  'tis  as  'tis  taken.  If  in  thy  censure 
ii  he  too  light,  I  advise  thee  as  Lipaius  did  his  reader  for  some  places  of  Plautus, 
istos  quasi  Sirenum  seopulos  prcEtervehare,  if  they  like  thee  not,  let  them  pass ;  or 
oppose  that  which  is  good  to  that  which  is  bad,  and  reject  not  therefore  aU.  For  to 
invert  that  verse  of  Martial,  and  with  Hierom  Wolfiua  to  apply  it  to  my  present  pur- 
pose, sunt  mala,  swtt  quadam  mediocria,  sunt  bona  phtra;  some  is  good,  some  had, 
some  is  indifierent.  I  say  further  with  him  yet,  I  have  inserted  (^levicula  quadtan 
et  ridicula  ascribere  non  stwi  gravaius,  circumjoranea  quisdam  e  theatris,  e  plaieis, 
eliam  e  popinis)  some  things  more  homely,  light,  or  comical,  litajts  gratiis,  ^c. 
which  I  would  request  every  man  to  interpret  to  the  best,  and  as  Julius  Ceesar  Sea- 
liger  hesought  Cardan  {si  quid  urbrniiascule  lusum  a  nobis,  per  decs  immorlales  te 
oro  Meronyme  Cardane  ne  me  male  capias).  I  beseech  thee,  good  reader,  not  to 
mistake  me,  or  misconstrue  what  is  here  written ;  Per  Muaas  et  Charites,  et  omnia 
Poetarwn  iatm,ina,benigne  lector, oro  te  ne  me  male  capias.  Tis  a  comical  subject; 
in  sober  sadness  I  crave  pardon  of  what  is  amiss,  and  desire  thee  to  suspend  thy 
judgment,  wink  at  small  faulls,  or  to  be  silent  at  least ;  but  if  ihou  likeat,  speak 
well  of  it,  and  wish  me  good  success.  EidremvM  hmc  Mrethusa  miki  concede 
laborem." 

I  am  resolved  howsoever,  velis,  nolts,  audacter  stadium  intrare,  in  the  Olympics, 
with  those  .ffiliensian  wrestlers  in  Philostratus,  boldly  to  show  myself  in  this  com- 
mon stage,  and  in  this  tragi-comedy  of  love,  to  act  several  pacts,  some  satirically, 
some  comically,  some  in  a  mixed  tone,  as  the  subject  I  have  in  hand  gives  occasion, 
and  present  scene  shall  require,  or  offer  itself. 


SUBSE 


T.  II. — Lovers  Beginniitg,  Object,  Dejlniiion,  IHmsion. 


"Love's  limits  are  ample  and  great,  and  a  spacious  walk  it  hath,  beset  with 
thorns,"  and  for  that  cause,  which  "Scaligex  reprehends  in  Cardan,  "  not  lightly  to 
be  passed  over."  Lest  I  incur  the  same  censure,  1  will  examine  all  die  kinds  of  love, 
his  nature,  beginning,  difference,  objects,  how  it  is  honest  or  dishonest,  a  virtue  or 
vice,  a  natural  passion,  or  a  disease,  bis  power  and  effects,  how  far  it  extends  :  of 
which,  although  something  has  been  said  in  tlie  first  partition,  in  those  sections  of 
perturbations  ("  "  for  love  and  hatred  are  the  first  and  most  common  passions,  from 
which  all  the  rest  arise,  and  are  attendant,"  as  Picolomineus  holds,  or  as  Kich. 
Caussinus,  the  primum  moUle  of  all  other  affections,  which  carry  them  all  about 
them)  I  will  now  more  copiously  dilate,  through  all  his  pai'ts  and  several  branches, 
that  so  it  may  better  appear  what  love  is,  and  how  it  varies  with  the  objects,  how  in 
defect,  or  (which  is  most  ordinary  and  common)  immoderate,  and  in  excess,  causeth 
melancholy. 

Love  universally  taken,  is  defined. to  be  a  desire,  as  a  word  of  more  ample  signifi- 
■cation ;  and  though  Leon  Hebreus,  the  most  copious  writer  of  this  subject,  in  his 
third  dialogue  make  no  difference,  yet  in  his  first  he  distinguisheth  them  again,  and 
defines  love  by  desire.  """Love  is  a  voluntary  affection,  and  desire  to  enjoy  that 
which  is  good.  °' Desire  wisheth,  love  enjoys ;  the  end  of  the  one  is  the  beginning 
of  the  other;  that  which  we  love  is  present;  that  which  we  desire  is  absent."  ^"It 
is  worth  the  labour,"  sailh  Plotinus,  "  to  consider  well  of  love,  whether  it  be  a  god 
or  a  devil,  or  passion  of  the  mind,  or  partly  god,  partly  devil,  partly  passion."  Ha 
concludes  love  to  participate  of  all  three,  to  arise  from  desire  of  that  which  is  beau- 
tiful and  fair,  and  defines  it  to  be  "  an  action  of  the  mind  desiring  that  which  is 
good."  Tlato  calls  it  the  great  devil,  for  its  vehemency,  and  sovereignty  over  all 
other  passions,  and  defines  it  an  appetite,  "  "  by  which  we  desire  some  good  to  be 
present,"     Ficinus  in  his  comment-adds  the  word  fair  to  this  definition.    Love  is  a 


«Hony  Hoil  qui  mal  ^  pen™.       «Pr(Ef, 

301.    CsiDpua  smorii  miiimua  et  epini 
leviiiima  pedd  tianaTDlADdUA.  ^G 
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desire  of  enjoying  that  which  is  good  and  fair.  Austin  dilates  this  common  defini- 
tion, and  will  have  love  to  be  a  delectation  of  the  heart,  **  "  for  something  which  we 
seek  to  wio,  or  joy  to  have,  coveting  by  desire,  resting  in  joy."  "Scaliger  exerc. 
301.  taxeth  these  former  definitions,  and  will  not  have  love  to  be  defined  by  desire 
or  appetite ;  "  for  when  we  enjoy  the  things  we  desire,  there  remains  no  more  appe- 
tite ;"  as  he  defines  it,  "  Love  is  an  affection  by  which  we  are  either  united  to  the 
thing  we  love,  or  perpetuate  our  union ;"  which  agrees  in  part  with  Leon.  Hebreus. 

Nov/  this  love  varies  as  its  object  varies,  which  is  always  good,  amiable,  fair,  gra- 
cious, and  pleasant.  ''"All  things  desire  that  which  is  good,"  as  we  are  laught  in 
the  Ethics,  or  at  least  that  which  to  them  seems  to  be  good ;  quid  enim  vis  mali  (as 
Austin  well  infers)  die  mild?  puto  nihil  in  ommbus  aetUmibus;  -thou  wilt  wish  no 
harm,  I  suppose,  no  ill  in  all  thine  actions,  thoughts  ordesires,ntH?  mo/i  vis;  "thou 
wilt  not  have  bad  com,  bad  soil,  a  naughty  tree,  but  all  g-ood ;  a  good  servant,  a  good 
horse,  a  good  son,  a  good  friend,  a  good  neighbour,  a  good  wife.  From  this  good- 
ness comes  beauty;  from  beauty,  grace,  and  comeliness,  which  result  as  so  many 
rays  from  their  good  parts,  make  us  to  love,  and  so  to  covet  it :  for  were  it  not 
pieising  and  gracious  in  our  eyes,  we  should  not  seek.  ^"  No  man  loves  {saith 
Aristotle  9.  mar.  cap.  5.)  but  he  that  was  first  delighted  with  comeliness  and  beauty." 
As  this  fair  object  varies,  so  doth  our  love ;  for  as  Proclus  holds,  Onme  pulchrum 
amabile,  every  fair  thing  is  amiable,  and  what  we  love  is  fair  and  gracious  in  our 
eyes,  or  at  least  we  do  so  apprehend  and  still  esteem  of  it.  ™  "Amiableness  is  the 
object  of  iove,  the  scope  and  end  is  to  obtain  it,  for  whose  sake  we  love,  and  which 
our  mind  covets  to  enjoy.":  And  it  seems  to  us  especially  fair  and  good ;  for  goorf, 
iair,  and  unity,  cannot  be  separated.  Beauty  shines,  Plalo  saith,  and  by  reason  of  its 
splendour  and  shining  causeth  admiration ;  and  the  foirer  the  object  is,  the  more 
eagerly  it  is  sought.  For  as  the  same  Plato  defines  it,  "  "  Beauty  is  a  lively,  shining 
or  glittering  brightness,  resulting  from  effused  good,  by  ideas,  seeds,  reasons,  sha- 
dows, stirring  yp  our  minds,  that  by  this  good  they  may  be  united  and  made  one. 
Others  will  have  beauty  to  be  the  perfection  of  the  whole  composition,  ^"  caused 
out  of  the  congruous  symmetry,  measure,  order  and  manner  of  parts,  and  that  come- 
liness which  proceeds  from  this  beauty  is  called  grace,  and  from  thence  all  fair 
things  are  giacious."  For  grace  and  beauty  are  so  wonderfully  annexed,  ''"so 
sweedy  and  gently  win  our  souls,  and  strongly  allure,  that  they  confound  our  judg- 
ment and  cannot  be  distinguished.  Beauty  and  grace  are  like  tliose  beams  and 
shinings  that  come  from  the  glorious  and  divine  sun,"  which  are  diverse,  as  they 
proceed  from  the  diverse  objects,  to  please  and  affect  our  several  senses.  ""As  the 
species  of  beauty  are  talcen  at  our  eyes,  eats,  or  conceived  in  our  inner  soul,"  as 
Plato  disputes  at  large  in  his  Dialogue  de  putch-o,  Pkadro,  Syppias,  and  after  many 
sophistical  errors  confuted,  concludes  that  beauty  is  a  grace  in  all  things,  delighting 
the  eyes,  ears,  and  soul  itself;  so  that,  as  Valesius  infers  hence,  whatsoever  pleaseth 
our  ears,  eyes,  and  soul,  must  needs  be  beautiful,  fair,  and  delightsome  to  ns.  ^'"Aud 
nothing  can  more  please  our  ears  than  music,  or  pacify  our  minds."  Fair  houses, 
pictures,  orchards,  gardens,  fields,  a  lair  hawk,  a  fair  horse  is  most  acceptable  unlo 
us  i  whatsoever  pleaseth  our  eyes  and  ears,  we  call  beautiful  and  fair ;  "  "  Pleasure 
belongeth  to  the  rest  of  the  senses,  but  grace  and  beauty  to  these  two  alone."  As  the 
objects  vary  and  are  diverse,  so  they  diversely  affect  our  eyes,  ears,  and  soul  itself. 
Which  gives  occasion  to  some  to  make  so  many  several  kinds  of  love  as  there  be 
objects.    One  beauty  ariseth  from  God,  of  which  and  divine  love  S.  Dionysius,"  with 
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many  fathers  and  Neoterics,  have  written  just  volumes,  De  a 

many  parEenelical  discourses;  another  from  his  creatures;  thereisabeauty  of  thebody, 
a  beauty  of  the  soul,  a  beaoty  from  \\\txie,formam  martyrvm,  Austin  calls  it,  quant  vide- 
mus  oculis  animi,  which  we  see  with  the  eyes  of  our  mind;  which  beauty,  as  Tully 
saith,  if  we  could  discern  with  the.se  corporeal  eyes,  admirdbili  sui  amores  excitaret, 
would  cause  admirable  affections,  and  ravish  our  souls.  This  other  beauty  which  ariseth 
from  those  extreme  parts,  and  graces  which  proceed  from  gestures,  speeches,  several 
motions,  and  proportions  of  creatures,  men  and  women  (especially  from  women, 
which  made  those  old  poets  put  the  three  graces  still  in  Venus'  company,  as  attend- 
ing oh  her,  and  holding  up  her  train)  are  infinite  almost,  and  vary  their  names  with 
their  objects,  as  love  of  money,  covetousness,  love  of  beauty,  lust,  immoderate  de- 
sire of  any  pleasure,  concupiscence,  friendship,  love,  good-will,  &c.  and  is  either 
virtue  or  vice,  honest,  dishonest,  in  excess,  defect,  as  shall  be  showed  in  his  place. 
Heroical  love,  religious  love,  &c.  which  may  be  reduced  to  a  twofold  division,  ac- 
cording to  the  principal  parts  which  are  affected,  the  brain  and  liver,  ^mor  et  ami'' 
cilia,  which  Scaliger  ea:eTcitai.  301.  Valesius  and  Melancthou  warrant  out  of  Plato 
iixtri-  and  ipdii  from  that  speech  of  Fausanias  belike,  that  makes  two  Venerea  and  two 
loves.  ^°"  One  Venus  is  ancient  without  a  mother,  and  descended  from  heaven, 
whom  we  call  celestial;  the  younger,  begotten  of  Jupite.r  and  Dione,  whom  com-- 
monly  we  call  Venus."  Ficinus,  in  his  comment  upon  this  place,  cap.  8,  following 
Plato,  calls  these  two  loves,  two  devils,  ""or  good  and  bad  angels  according  to  us, 
which  are  still  hovering  about  our  souls.  ""  The  one  rears  to  heaven,  the  other  de- 
presseth  us  to  hell ;  the  one  good,  which  stirs  us  up  to  the  contemplation  of  that 
divine  beauty  for  whose  sake  we  perform  justice  and  all  godly  offices,  study  philoso- 
phy, &c. ;  the  other  base,  and  though  bad  yet  to  be  respected ;  for  indeed  both  are 
good  in  their  own  natures  :  procreation  of  children  is  as  necessary  as  that  finding 
out  of  truth,  but  therefore  called  bad,  because  it  is  abused,  and  withdraws  our  souls 
from  the  speculation  of  that  other  to  viler  objects,"  so  far  Ficinus.  S.  Austin,  lib. 
15.  de  civ.  Dei  et  sup.  Psal.  Ixiv.,  halh  delivered  as  much  in  efect.  ""Every  crea- 
ture is  good,  and  maybe  loved  well  or  ill:"  and  ""Two  cities  make  two  loves, 
Jerusalem  and  Babylon,  the  love  of  God  the  one,  the  love  of  the  world  the  other; 
of  these  two  cities  we  all  are  citizens,  as  by  examination  of  ourselves  we  may  soon 
find,  and  of  which."  The  one  love  is  the  root  of  all  mischief,  the  other  of  all  good. 
So,  in  his  15.  cap.  lib.  de  amor.  Eeclesits,  he  will  have  those  four  cardinal  virtues  to 
be  nought  else  but  love  ri^tly  composed;  in  his  15.  book  de  civ.  Dei,  cap.  32.  he 
calls  virtue  the  order  of  love,  whom  Thomas  following  1.  part.  3.  qumsl.  55.  art.  1. 
and  quast.  56.  3.  gumst.  62.  art.  3.  confirms  as  much,  and  amplifies  in  many  words. 
"Lucian,  to  the  same  purpose,  hath  a  division  of  his  own,  "  One  love  was  bom  in 
the  sea,  which  is  as  various  auff  raging  in  young  men's  breasts  as  the  sea  itself,  and 
causeth  burning  lust :  the  other  is  that  golden  chain  which  was  let  down  from 
heaven,  and  with  a  divine  fury  ravisheth  our  souls,  made  to  the  image  of  God,  and 
stirs  us  up  to  comprehend  the  innate  and  incorruptible  beauty  to  which  we  were  once 
created."     Beroaldus  hath  expressed  all  this  in  an  epigram  of  his : — 
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This  twofold  division  of  love,  Origen  likewise  follows,  in  his  Comn  ent  on 
Canticles,  one  from  God,  the  other  from  the  devil,  as  he  holds  (undersla  d  ng 
the  worse  sense)  which  many  others  repeat  and  imitate.  Both  whici  (  o  o  m 
subdivisions)  in  excess  or  defect,  as  they  are  abused,  or  degenerate     an  e  m  . 
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choly  in  a  particular  Itind,  as  shall  be  shown  in  his  place.  Austin,  io  another  Tract, 
makes  a  threefold  division  of  this  love,  which  we  may  use  well  or  ill ;  "  "  God,  our 
neighbour,  and  the  world :  God  above  us,  our  neighbour  next  us,  the  world  beneath 
us.  In  the  course  of  our  desires,  God  hath  three  things,  the  world  one,  our  neigh- 
bour two.  Out  desire  to  God,  is  either  from  God,  wi3i  God,  or  to  God,  and  ordi- 
narily so  runs.  Frorn  God,  when  it  receives  from  him,  whence,  and  for  which  it 
should  love  him :  with  God,  when  it  contradicts  his  will  in  nothing :  to  God,  when 
it  seeks  to  him,  and  rests  itself  in  him.  Our  love  to  our  neighbour  may  proceed 
from  him,  and  run  with  him,  not  to  him ;  from  him,  as  when  we  rejoice  of  his  good 
safety,  and  well  doing :  with  him,  when  we  desire  to  have  him  a  fellow  and  com- 
panion of  our  journey  in  the  way  of  the  Lord :  not  in  him,  because  there  is  no  aid, 
nope,  or  confidence  in  man.  From  the  world  our  love  comes,  when  we  begin  to 
admire  the  Creator  in  Iiis  works,  and  glorify  God  in  hia  creatures :  with  the  world 
it  should  run,  if,  according  to  the  mutability  of  all  temporalities,  it  should  be  de- 
jected in  adversity,  or  over  elevated  in  prosperity :  to  the  world,  if  it  would  settle 
itself  in  its  vain  delights  and  studies."  Many  such  partitions  of  love  I  could  repeat, 
and  subdivisions,  but  least  (which  Scaliger  objects  to  Cardan,  Exercilai.  501.)  ''''"  I 
confound  filthy  burning  lust  with  pure  and  divine  love,"  I  will  follow  that  accurate 
division  of  Leon  Hebreus,  dial.  2.  betwixt  Sophia  and  Philo,  where  he  speaks  of 
natural,  sensible,  and  rational  love,  and  handlelh  each  apart.  Natural  iove  or  hatred, 
is  that  sympathy  or  antipathy  which  is  to  be  seen  in  animate  and  inanimate  crea- 
tures, in  the  four  elements,  metals,  stones,  graeia  tendunt  deorswnu,  as  a  stone  to  his 
centre,  fire  upward,  and  rivers  to  the  sea.  The  a\ta,  moon,  and  stars  go  still  around, 
''^■Amanies  natur<e  debita  etcercere,  for  love  of  perfection.  This  love  is  manifest,  I 
say,  in  inanimate  creatures.  How  comes  a  loadstone  to  draw  iron  to  it?  jet  chaff? 
the  ground  to  covet  showers,  but  for  love  ?  No  creature,  S,  Hierom  concludes,  is 
to  be  found,  quod  non  aliquid  amat,  no  stock,  no  stone,  that  hath  not  some  feeling 
of  love.  'Tis  more  eminent  in  plants,  herbs,  and  is  especially  observed  in  vege- 
tables ;  as  between  the  vine  and  elm  a  great  sympathy,  between  the  vine  and  the 
cabbage,  between  the  vine  and  the  olive,  '"ViTgofugit  Bromium,  between  the  vine 
and  bays  a  great  antipathy,  the  vine  loves  not  the  bay,  '"'  nor  his  smeil,  and  will 
kill  him,  if  he  grow  near  him ;"  the  bur  and  the  lenlil  cannot  endure  one  another, 
the  olive  ™and  the  myrtle  embrace  each  otjier,  in  roots  and  branches  if  they  grow 
near.  Read  more  of  this  in  Picolomineus  grad.  7.  cap.  1.  Crescentius  lib.  5.  de 
agric.  Baplista  Porta  de  mag.  Kb.  1.  cap.  de.  plard.  dodio  et  element,  aym.  Fracasto- 
rius  de  sym.  et  anlip.  of  the  love  and  hatred  of  planets,  consult  with  every  astrologer. 
Leon  Hebreus  gives  many  fitbulons  reasons,  and  moraliseth  them  withal. 

Sensible  love  is  that  of  brute  beasts,  of  which  the  same  Leon  Hebreus  dial.  2. 
assigns  these  causes.  First  for  the  pleasure  they  take  in  the  act  of  generation,  male 
and  female  love  one  another.  Secondly,  for  iae  preservation  of  the  species,  and 
desire  of  young  brood.  Thirdly,  for  the  mutual  agreement,  as  being  of  the  same 
kind:  Sus  sui,  cams  cani,  hos  iovi,  et  asinus  asino piilclieTrimiismdetttr,3s  Epichar- 
mus  held,  and  according  to  that  adage  of  Diogenianus,  ..Sdsidet  mqve  graciilus  apud 
graculum,  they  much  delight  in  one  another's  company,  ^FormKce  grata  estformica„ 
cicada  cicadie,  and  birds  of  a  feather  will  gather  together.  Fourthly,  for  custom, 
use,  and  familiarity,  as  if  a  dog  be  trauied  up  with  a  lion  and  a  bear,  contrary  to 
their  natures,  they  will  lovo  each  other.  Hawks,  dogs,  horses,  love  their  masters 
and  keepers :  many  stories  I  could  relate  in  this  kind,  but  see  Gillius  de  hist.  anim. 
lib.  3.  cap.  14.  those  two  Epistles  of  Lipsius,  of  dogs  and  horses,  Agcllius,  &c. 
Fifthly,  for  bringing  up,  as  if  a  bitch  bring  up  a  Itid,  a  hen  ducklings,  a  hedge-spar- 
n)w  a  cuckoo,  &c. 

The  third  kind  is  .Smor  cognition} s.,  as  Leon  calls  it,  rational  love,  InteUeclivtts 
amor,  and  is  proper  to  men,  on  which  I  must  insist.  This  appears  in  God,  angels, 
men.,  'God  is  love  itself,  theTountam  ol  lo'J^tEe^iscipie  of  love,  as  Plato  styles 

'  BUUt ;  Deus,  proiiDiiis.  mimituB ;  Deua  Hipra  nos ;  jusia  CDsaus  stst  munduB,  &c.       "  Alciat.         <«  Pons  Villa 

Doa  proilmusr  iatta  nos  mundua.     Tria  Dsoa,  iluo  I*uriini  non  hdhI.bw  i^Jub  odoremi  al  props  cresr.Bl, 

prnxiiDua,  unam  mundus  habet.  &e,  ^Neconnin-  enucst.    Lappualontl  EdveraBtiir,  nsymjiathla 

dsm  veaaiios  et  fiedos  uioDres  bf^stia,  ec?teni1aiii  cum  oJel  et  myni  ramamni  et  rndicum  m  complsclenlluni. 

puto  diiino  ei  vera,  &c.        leFonsecncsii.  1.  Amor  ex  HizalduanKret.  cent.  1.47,        xiHeactlius.  ■lidj'lJ.S. 
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him;  the  servanl  of  peace,  the  God  of  love.and  peace;  have  peace  wilh  all  men  and 
God  is  with  you. 


lV3B 


^  "  By  this  love  (saith  Gerson)  we  purchase  heaven,"  and  buy  the  kingdom  of 
God.  This  ^  love  is  either  in  the  Trinity  itself  (for  the  Holy  Ghost  is  the  love  of  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  Stc.  Johniii.35,  and  v.  20,  andxiv.31),  or  towards  us  his  crea- 
tures, as  in  making  the  world.  £mor  mimdiim  fecit,  love  built  cities,  mundi  anima, 
invented  arts,  sciences  and  all  ^  good  things,  incites  us  to  virtue  and  humanity,  com- 
bines and  qmcliens  keeps  peace  on  earth,  quietness  by  sea,  mirlh  in  the  winds  and 
elements,  expels  all  fmr,  anger,  and  rusticity;  Cirmlits  a  iono  in  ionum,  a  round 
circle  still  from  good  lo  good;  for  love  is  the  beginner  and  end  of  all  our  actions, 
the  efficient  and  instrumental  cause,  as  our  poets  ia  their  symbols,  impresses, 
"emblems  of  rings,  squares,  &.c.,  shadow  unto  us. 

Love,  saith  "^  Leo,  made  the  world,  and  afterwards  in  redeeming  of  it,  "  God  so  loved 
the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  son  for  it,"  John  iii;  16.  "  Behold  what 
love  the  Father  hath  showed  on  us,  that  we  should  be  called  the  sons  of  God," 
1  John  iii.  1.  Or  by  His  sweet  Providence,  in  protecting  of  it;  either  all  in  general, 
or  His  saints  elect  and  church  in  particular,  whom  He  keeps  as  the  apple  of  His 
eye,  whom  He  loves  freely,  as  Hosea  xiv.  5.  speaks,  and  dearly  respects,  "  Charior 
est  ipsis  homo  qadm  siH.  Not  Ihat  we  are  fair,  nor  for  any  merit  or  grace  of  ours, 
for  we  are  most  vile  and  base ;  but  out  of  His  incomparable  love  and  goodness,  out 
of  His  Divine  Nature.  And  this  is  that  Homer's  golden  chain,  which  reachelh  down 
from  heaven  to  earth,  by  which  every  creature  is  annexed,  and  depends  on  his  Crea- 
tor.    He  made  all,  sailh  "Moses,  "and  it  was  good;"  He  loves  it  as  good. 

The  love  of  angels  and  living  souls  is  mutual  amongst  themselves,  towards  us 
militant  in  the  church,  and  all  such  as  love  God ;  as  the  sunbeams  irradiate  the  earth 
from  those  celestial  thrones,  they  by  their  well  wishes  reflect  on  us,  ^irt  salute  homi- 
num  promaoendd  alacres,  et  conslantes  adminislri,  there  is  joy  in  heaven  for  every 
sinner  that  repenteth ;  they  pray  for  us,  are  solicitous  for  our  good,  °°  Casti  genii. 


Love  proper  to  moilal  men 
of  my  following  discourse. 


i  the  third  member  of  this  subdivision,  and  the  subject 


',  ProJttaMe,  Pleasant, 


Valbsius,  lib.  3.  contr.  13,  defines  tliis  love  which  is  in  men,  "  to  be  "  an  affec- 
tion of  both  powers,  appetite  and  reason."  The  rational  resides  in  the  brain,  the 
other  in  the  liver  (as  before  hath  been  said  out  of  Plato  and  others);  the  heart  is 
diversely  affected  of  both,  and  carried  a  thousand  ways  by  consent.  The  sensitive 
faculty  most  pixi  overrules  reason,  the  soul  is  carried  hoodwinked,  and  the  under- 
slaading  captive  like  a  beast.  °^ "  The  heart  is  variously  inclined,  sometimes  they 
are  merry,  sometimes  sad,  and  from  love  arise  hope  and  fear,  jealousy,  fury,  despera- 
tion." Now  this  love  of  men  ia  diverse,  and  varies,  as  the  object  varies,  by  which 
they  are  enticed,  as  virtue,  wisdom,  eloquence,  profit,  wealth,  money,  fame,  honour, 
or  comelingss  of  person,  &c.  Leon  Hubreus,  in  his  first  dialogue,  reduceth  them  all 
to  these  three,  utile,  jucundum,  honestum,  profitable,  pleasant,  honest;  (out  of  Aris- 
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totle  belike  8.  moral.)  of  which  he  discourseth  at  large,  and  whatsover  is  beautiful 
and  fair,  is  referred  to  them,  or  any  way  to  he  desired.  "  "  To  profitable  is  abscribed 
health,  wealtli,  honour,  &c.,  which  is  rather  ambition,  desire,  covetousness,  thaa 
love :"  friends,  children,  love  of  women,  "^all  delightful  and  pleasant  objects,  are 
referred  to  the  second.  The  love  of  honest  things  consists  in  virtue  and  wisdom, 
and  is  preferred  before  that  which  is  profitable  and  pleasant :  intellectual,  about  that 
which  is  honest.  °^St.  Austin  calls  "profitable,  worldly;  pleasant,  carnal ;  honest, 
spiritual.  °'0f  and  from  all  three,  result  charity,  friendship,  and  true  love,  which 
respects  God  and  our  neighbour."  Of  each  of  these  I  will  briefly  dilate,  and  show 
in  what  sort  they  cause  melancholy. 

Amongst  all  ihese  fiiir  enticing  objects,  which  procure  love,  and  bewitch  the  soul 
of  man,  there  is  none  so  moving,  so  forejble  as  profit;  'and  that  which  carrieth  with 
it  a  show  of  commodity.  Health  indeed  is  a  precious' thing,  to  recover  and  preserve 
which  we  will  undergo  any  misery,  drink  bitter  potions,  freely  give  our  goods : 
restore  a  man  to  his  h^lth,  his  purse  lies  open  to  thee,  bountiful  he  is,  thankful  and 
beholding  to  thee  ;(but  give  him  wealth  and  honour,  give  him  gold,  or  what  shall  be 
for  his  advantage  and  preferment,  and  thou  slialt  command  his  affections,  oblige  him 
eternally  to  thee,  heart,  hand,  life,  and  atLis-at-thy  service,  thou  art  his.  dear  and 
loving  friend,  good  and  gracious  lord  and  master,  his-"BfeRenas;  he  is  thy  slave,  thy 
vassal,  most  devote,  aifectioued,  and  bound  in  all  duty:  tell  him  good  tidings  in  this 
kind,  there  spoke  an  angel,  a  blessed  hour  that  brings  in  gain,  he  is  thy  creature, 
and  thou  his  creator,  he  hugs  and  admires  thee ;  ho  is  thine  for  ever.  No  loadstone 
so  attractive  as  that  of  profit,  none  so  fair  an  object  as  this  of  gold;  "nothmgwinsa 
man  sooner  than  a  good  turn,  bounty  and  liberality  command  body  and  soul : 

"Muntra(credeinilii)placant]wniinesquedeu3que;   {        '•Gnai  lurnsdolhpacifj  both  Qod  ead  men. 
I'lataiut  donia  Jupilei  ipse  dalis."  1  And  Jupiler  liiinBiilf  is  won  liy  lliem." 

Gold  of  all  Other  is  a  most  delicious  object ;  a  sweet  light,  a  goodly  lustre  it  hath ; 
gratius  aterum  qudm  soUm  ifUiiemur,  saitli  Austin,  and  we  had  rather  see  it  than  the 
sun.  Sweet  and  pleasant  in  getting,  in  keeping;  it  seasons  all  our  labours,  intole- 
rable pains  we  take  for  it,  base  employments,  endure  bitter  fioiits  and  taunts,  long 
journeys,  heavy  burdens,  all  are  made  light  and  easy  by  this  hope  of  gain;  At  mihi 
plaudo  ipse  domi,  sivml  ac  nammos  eontemvlor  in  area.  JTlie  sight  of  gold  refresheth 
our  spirits,  and  ravisheth  our  hearts,  as  that  Babylonian  garment  and  ^'golden  wedge 
(lid  Achan  in  the  camp,  the  very  sight  and  hearing  sets  on  lire  his  souhwith  desire 
of  it.  It  will  make  a  man  run  to  the  antipodes,  or  tarry  at  home  and  turn  parasite, 
lie,  flatter,  prostitute  himself,  swear  and  bear  felse  witness ;  he  will  yeiiture  his  body, 
kill  a  king,  murder  his  fiilher,  and  damn  his  soul  lo  come  at  it.  :  Formosior  auri 
massa,  as  he  well  observed,  the  mass  of  gold  is  fairer  than  all  your  Grecian  pictures, 
that  Apelles,  Phidias,  or  any  doating  painter  could  ever  make :  we  are  enamoured 
with  it, 

"■Prima  fer6  toIh,  et  canclis  noliaeima  tomplis, 

All  our  labours,  studies,  endeavours,  vows,  prayers  and  wishes,  are  to  get,  how 
to  compass  it. 

"This  is  the  great  goddess  we  adore  and  worship;  this  is  the  sole  object  of  our 
desire."  If  we  have  it,  as  we  think,  we  are  made  for  ever,  thrice  happy,  princes, 
lords,  &.C.  If  we  lose  it,  we  are  dull,  heavy,  dejected,  discontent,  miserable,  des- 
perate, and  mad.  Our  estate  and  bene  esse  ebbs  and  flows  with  our  commodity ;, and 
as  we  are  endowed  or  enriched,  so  sre  we  beloved  and  esteemed :  it  lasts  no  longer 
than  our  wealth  ;  when  that  is  gone,  and  the  object  removed,  farewell  friendship . 
as  long  as  bounty,  good  cheer,  and  rewards  were  to  be  hoped,  friends  enough;  they 
were  tied  lo  thee  by  the  teeth,  and  would  follow  thee  as  crows  do  a  carcass ;  but 
when  thy  goods  are  gone  and  spent,  the  lamp  of  their  love  is  out,  and  thou  shalt  be 

liJe  I  aim  Atbiter.  ■  JuvenaJia.  =  Job  Secuod.  lib. 
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contemned,  scorned,  haled,  injured.  ^Lucian's  Timon,  when  he  lived  in  prosperity, 
was  the  sole  spectacle  of  Greece,  only  admired ;  viho  but  Timon  ?  Everybody 
loved,  honoured,  applauded  him,  each  man  offered  him  his  service,  and  sought  to  be 
kin  to  him ;  but  when  his  gold  was  spent,  his  feir  possessions  gone,  farewell  Timon : 
none  so  ugly,  none  so  deformed,  so  odious  an  object  as  Timoa,  no  man  so  ridiculous 
on  a  sudden,  they  gave  him  a  penny  to  buy  a  rope,  no  man  would  know  him. 

'Tis  the  general  humour  of  the  world,  commodity  steers  our  affections  through- 
out, we  love  those  that  are  fortunate  and  rich,  that  thrive,  or  by  whom  we  may 
receive  mutual  kindness,  hope  for  like  courtesies,  get  any  good,  gain,  or  profit ;  hate 
those,  and  abhor  on  the  other  side,  which  are  poor  and  miserable,  or  by  whom  we 
may  sustain  loss  or  inconvenience.  And  even  those  that  were  now  familiar  and  dear 
unto  us,  our  loving  and  long  friends,  neighbours,  kinsmen,  allies,  with  whom  we 
have  conversed,  and  lived  as  so  many  Geryons  for  some  years  past,  striving  still  to 
give  one  another  all  good  content  and  entertainment,  with  mutual  invitations,  feast- 
ings,  disports,  offices,  for  whom  we  would  ride,  run,  spend  ourselves,  and  of  whom 
we  have  so  freely  and  honourably  spoken,  to  whomwe  have  given  all  those  tuigent 
titles,  and  magnificent  eulogiums,  most  excellent  and  most  noble,  worthy,  wise,  grave, 
learned,  valiant,  &.C.,  and  magnified  beyond  measure  :  if  any  controversy  arise  be- 
tween us,  some  trespass,  injury,  abuse,  some  prt  of  our  goods  be  detained,  a  jpiece 
of  land  come  to  he  litigious,  if  they  cross  us  in  our  suit,  or  touch  the  string  of  our 
commodity,  we  detest  and  depress  them  upon  a  sudden :  neitlier  affinity,  consan- 
guinity, or  old  acquaintance  can  contain  us,  but  *rupto  jecore  extent  Cafrificu-'i.  A 
golden  apple  sets  altogether  by  tlie  ears,  as  if  a  marrowbone  or  honeycomb  were 
Sung  amongst  bears  ;  titther  and  son,  brother  and  sister,  kinsmen  are  at  odds  :  and 
look  what  malice,  deadly  hatred  can  invent,  that  shall  be  done,  Sfemite,  dirum,  pesti- 
lens,_atroai,ferum,  mxituai  injuries,  desire  of  revenge,  and  how  to  hurt  them,  him 
and  hiS)  are  all  our  studies.  Jf  our  pleasures  be  interrupt,  we  can  tolerate  it ;  our 
bodies  hurt,  we  can  put  it  up  and  be  reconciled  :  but  touch  our  commodities,  we  are 
most  impatient :  fail- becomes  foul,  the  graces  are  turned  to  harpies,  friendly  saluta- 
tions to  bitter  imprecations,  mutual  feastings  to  plotting  villanies,  minings  and  coun- 
terminings ;  good  words  to  satires  and  invectives,  we  levOe  i  contra,  nought  but  his 
imperfections  are  in  our  eyes,  he  is  a  base  knave,  a  devil,  a  monster,  a  caterpillar,  a 
viper,  a  hogrubber,  &.c.  De&init  in  piseem  mulier  fortnosa  supemS ;'  the  scene  is 
altered  on  9  sudden,  love  is  turned  to  hate,  mirth  to  melancholy :  so  furiously  are 
we  most  part  bent,  our  affections  fixed  upon  this  object  of  commodity,  and  upon 
money,  the  desire  of  which  in  excess  is  covetousness :  ambition  tyranniseth  over 
our  souls,  as  '1  have  shown,  and  in  defect  crucifies  as  much,  as  if  a  man  by  negli- 
gence, iil  husbandry,  improvidence,  prodigality,  waste  and,  consfime  his  goods  and 
fortunes,  beggary  follows,  and  melancholy,  he  becomes  au  abject,  'odious  and  "worse 
than  an  infidel,  in  not  providing  for  his  family." 

SuBSECT.  II. — 'Pleasant  Objects  of  Love. 

Pleasant  objects  are  infinite,  whether  they  be  such  as  have  life,  or  be.without 
life ;  inanimate  are  coimtries,  provinces,  towers,  towns,  cities,  as  he  said,  ^Pulclterri- 
mam  insulam  vtdemus,  etiam  cum  non  videnms,  we  see  a  Mr  island  by  description, 
when  we  see  if  not  The  °  sun  never  saw  a  feirer  city,  Thessala  Tempe,  orchards, 
gardens,  pleasant  walks,  groves,  fountains,  &c.  Tl^e  heaven  itself  is  said  to  be  '"fair 
or  foul:  fair  buildings,  "fiiir  pictures,  all  artificial,  elaborate  and  curious  works, 
clothes,  give  an  admirable  lustre;  we  admire,  and  gaze  upon  them,  w(  pmri  Jtmonis 
avem,  as  children  do  on  a  peacock :  a  fair  dog,  a  fair  horse  and  hawk,  &c.  '°  T/tes- 
salus  amat  equam  puUimim,  imculum  jSgypiiws,  Laced<emonius  Catulum,  ^c,  such 
things  we  love,  are  most  gracious  in  our  sight,  acceptable  unto  us,  and  whatsoever 
else  may  cause  this  passion,  if  it  be  superfluous  or  immoderately  loved,  as  Gulanerius 
observes.  These  things  in  themselves  are  pleasing  and  good,  singular  ornaments, 
necessary,  comely,  and  fit  to  be  had ;  but  when  we  fix  an  immoderate  eye,  and  dote 
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on  them  over  much,  this  pleasure  may  turn  to  pa  n  h  ng  much  sorrow  and  discon- 
tent unto  us,  work  our  final  overthrow,  and  ea  se  nelancholy  in  the  end.  Many 
are  carried  away  with  those  bewitching  sports  of  gn  g  hawking,  hunting,  and 
such  vain  pleasures,  as  '"  I  have  said  :  some  v  th  n  mo  le  i  e  desire  of  fame,  to  be 
crowned  in  the  Olympics,  knighted  in  the  held  &c  and  by  these  means  ruinate 
themselves.  TJie  lascivious  dotes  on  his  fair  mistress,  the  glutton  on  his  dishes, 
^vhich  are  infinitely  varied  to  please  the  palate,  the  epicure  on  his  several  pleasures, 
(lie  superstitious  on  his  idol,  and  fats  himself  with  future  joys,  as  Turks  feed  them- 
selves with  an  imaginary  persuasion  of  a  sensual  paradise ;  so  several  pleasant  ob- 
jects diversely  afiect  diverse  men.  But  the  fab-est  objects  and  enlicings  proceed 
from  men  themselves,  which  most  frequently  captivate,  allure,  and  make  them  dote 
beyond  all  measure  upon  one  another,  and  that  for  many  respects :  first,  as  some 
suppose,  by  that  secret-force  of  stars,  (auod  me  tiU  lempercU  aslrum?)  They  do 
singulaTly  dote  on  such  a  man,  hate  such  again,  and  can  give  no  reason  for  it.  'Won 
amo  le  Sabidi,  Sfc.  Alexander  admired  Ephestion,  Adrian  Antinous,  Nero  Sporus, 
&c.  The  physicians  refer  this  to  their  temperament,  astrologers  to  trine  and  sextile 
aspects,  or  opposite  of  their  several  ascendants,  lords  of  fheir  geiiitures,  love 
and  hatred  of  planets;  '^Cicogna,  to  concord  and  discord  of  spirits;  but  most  to 
outward  graces.  A  merry  companion  is  welcome  and  acceptable  to  all  men,  and 
tlierefoi'e,  saith  '°Goraesius,  princes  and  great  men  entertain,  jesters  and  players  com- 
monly in  their  courts.  But  "Pares  cwn  paribus  faciUime  congregantur,  'tis  that 
"similitude  of  manners,  which  ties  most  men  in  an  inseparable  link,  as  if  ihey  be 
addicted  to  the  same  studies  or  disports,  they  delight  in  one  another's  companies, 
"  birds  of  a  feather  will  gather  together :"  if  they  be  of  divers  inclinations,  or  oppo- 
site in  manners,  they  can  seldom  agree.  Secondly,  "affibility,  custom,  and  fami- 
liarity, may  convert  nature  tnany  times,  though  they  be  different  in  manners,  as  if 
they  be  countrymen,  fellow-students,  colleagues,  or  have  been  fellow-soldiers, ""  bre- 
thren in  affliclion,  ("'  acerha  calamitatum  soeietas,  diversi  etiam  ingenii  homines  con- 
jungit)  affinity,  or  some  such  accidental  occasion,  though  they  cannot  agree  amongst 
themselves,  they  will  stick  together  like  hurrs,  and  Void  against  a  third;  so  afler 
some  discontinuance,  or  death,  enmity  ceaseth ;  or  in  a  foreign  place  : 

■'  PBBciiqr  id  vivis  livoe,  post  f»ia  <|Uiea:ii: 
0.  ceciiiera  odia.  at  Irlstea  mors  obruit  iraEi" 

A  third  cause  of  love  and  hate,  may  be  mutual  offices,  acceptttm  ieneficium,  '^  com- 
mend him,  use  him  kindly,  take  his  part  in  a  quarrel,  relieve  him  in  his  misery,  thou 
winnest  him  for  ever;  do  the  opposite,  and  be  sure  of  a  perpetual  enemy.  Praise 
and  dispraise  of  each  other,  do  as  much,  though  unknown,  as  '^Schoppius  by  Scali- 
gei-  and  Casaubonus  :  muliis  milium  scabit;  who  but  Scaiiger  with  him  i  what  enco- 
miums, epithets,  eulogiumsf  Antisles  sapientia,  perpetuus  dictator,  lUerarum 
omamenl.um,  Europce  miraculum,  noble  Scaiiger,"  incredibilis  mgenii  prtestaMia, 
&;c.,  diis  polius  quam  hominihis  per  omnia. eomparandus,  scripla  ejus  awea  aneylia 
de  calo  delapsa  poplitihw  veneramur  jlexis,^  ^c,  but  when  they  began  to  vary, 
none  so  absurd  as  Scaiiger,  so  vile  and  base,  as  his  books  de  Burdowam  familid,  and 
other  satirical  invectives  may  witness.  Ovid,  in  linn,  Archilocus  himself  was  not 
so  bitter.  Another  great  tie  or  cause  of  love,  is  consanguinity:  parents  are  dear  lo 
their  children,  children.to  their  parents,  brothers  and  sisters,  cousins  of  all  sorts,  as 
a  hen  and  chickens,  all  of  a  knot :  every  crow  thinks  her  own  bird  fairest.  Many 
memorable  eicamples  are  in  this  kind,  and  'tis  porlenti  simile,  if  they  do  not :  ^  "  a 
mother  cannot  forget  her  child :"  Solomon  so  found  out  the  true  owner ;  love  of 
parents  may  not  be  concealed,  'tis  natural,  descends,  and  they  that  are  inhuman  in 
this  kind,  are  unworthy  of  that  air  they  breathe,  and  of  the  four  elements ;  yet  many 
unnatural  examples  we  have  in  this  rank,  of  hard-hearted  parents,  disobedient  chil- 
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(Jren,  of  "  disagreeing  brothers,  nothing  so  common.  The  love  of  kinsmen  is  grown 
cold, '' "  many  kinsmen  (as  the  saying  is)  few  friends ;"  if  thine  estate  be  good,  and 
ihou  able,  ,par  pari  rejerre,  to  requite  their  kindness,  there  will  be  mutual  corr&- 
spoadencB,  otherwise  thou  art  a  burden,  most  odious  to  them  above  all  others.  The 
last  object  that  ties  man  and  man,  is  comeliness  of  person,  and  beauty  alone,  as  men 
love  women  with  a  wanton  eye :  which  kot'  ifoji^  is  termed  heroical,  or  love-melan- 
choly. Other  loves  (saith  Picolomineus)  are  so  called  with  some  contraction,  aa  the 
love  of  wine,  gold,  &c,,  but  this  of  women  is  predominant  in  a  higher  strain,  whose 
part  affected  is  the  liver,  and  this  love  deseiTes  a  longer  explication,  and  shall  be 
diluted  apart  in  the  next  section. 

SuBsECT.  III. — Honest  Oijecis  of  Lone. 

Beauty  is  the  common  object  of  all  love,  ^"' as  jet  draws  a  straw,  so  doth  beauty 
love :"  virtue  and  honesty  are  gi'eat.  motives,  and  giv6  as  fair  a  lustre  as  the  rest, 
especially  if  they  be  sincere  and  right,  not  fucate,  but  proceeding  from  true  form, 
■  and  an  incorrupt  judgment ;  those  two  Venus'  twins,  Eros  and  Anteros,  are  then 
most  firm  and  fast.  For  many  times  otherwise  men  are  deceived  by  their  flattering 
giiathoB,  dissembling  camelions,  outsides,  hypocrites  that  make  a  show  of  great  love, 
learning,  pretend  honesty,  virtue,  zeal,  modesty,  with  affected  looks  and  counterfeit 
gestures  r  feigned  protestations  often  steal  away  the  hearts  and  fevours  of  men,  and 
deceive  them,  specie  virlutis  et  umira,  when  aa  revera  and  indeed,  there  is  no  worth 
or  honesty  at  all  in  them,  no  truth,  but  mere  hypocrisy,  subtilty,  knavery,  and  the 
like.  As  true  friends  they  are,  as  he  that  Ctelius  Secundus  met  by  the  highway  side; 
and  hard  it  is  in  this  temporising  age  to  distinguish  such  companions,  or  to  find  them 
out.  Such  gnathos  as  these  for  the  most  part  belong  lo  great  men,  and  by  this 
glozing  flattery,  affitbility,  and  snch  like  philters,  so  dive  and  insinuate  into  their 
favours,  that  they  are  taken  for  men  of  excellent  worth,  wisdom,  learning,  demi- 
gods, and  so  screw  themselves  into  dignities,  honours,  offices ;  but  these  men  cause 
harsh  eon  fusion  often,  and  as  many  limes  stirs  as  Rehoboam's  counsellors  in  a  com- 
monwealth, overthrew  themselves  and  others.  Tandlerus  and  some  authors  make  a 
doubt,  whether  love  and  hatred  may  be  compelled  by  philters  or  characters ;  Cardan 
and  Marbodius,  by  precious  stones  and  amulets ;  astrologers  by  election  of  times, 
&c.  as  ""I  shall  elsewhere  discuss.  The  true  object  of  tliis  honest  love  is  virtne, 
wisdom,  honesty,  "  real  worth,  IrUerna  forma,  and  this  love  cannot  deceive  or  be 
compelled,  ut  aniens  amabilis  esto,  love  itself  is  the  most  potent  phillrum,  virtue  aad 
wisdom,  graiia  gi-atum.  faciens,  the  sole  and  only  grace,  not  counterfeit,  but  open, 
honest,  simple,  naked,  ^"  descending  from  heaven,"  as  our  apostle  hatli  it,  an  infused 
habit  from  God,  which  hath  given  several  giflis,  as  wit,  learning,  tongues,  for  which 
they  shall  be  amiable  and  gracious,  Eph.  iv.  1 1 .  as  to  Saul  stature  and  a  goodly  pre- 
sence, 1  Sara.  ix.  1.  Joseph  found  favour  in  Pharaoh's  court,  Gen.  xxxix,  for  ^  hia 
person ;  and  Daniel  with  the  princes  of  the  eunuchs,  Dan.  xix.  19.  Christ  was  gra- 
cious with  God  and  men,  Luke  ii.  52.  There  is  still  some  peculiar  grace,  as  of  good 
discourse,  eloquence,  wit,  honesty,  which  is  the  primum  mobile,  first  mover,  and  a 
most  forcible  loadstone  to  draw  the  favours  and  good  wills  of  men's  eyes,  ears,  and 
affections  unto  them.  When  "  Jesus  spake,  they  were  aU  astonished  at  his  answers, 
(Luke  ii.  47.)  and  wondered  at  his  gracious  words  which  proceeded  from  his  mouth," 
An  orator  steals  away  the  hearts  of  men,  and  as  another  Orpheus,  quo  vuU,  unde 
viilt,  he  pulls  them  to  him  by  speech  alone :  a  sweet  voice  causeth  admiration ;  and 
he  diat  can  utter  himself  in  good  words,  in  our  ordinary  phrase,  is  called  a  proper 
man,  a  divine  spirit.  For  which  cause  belike,  our  old  poets,  Senalus  populusque  poeta' 
TUm,  made  Mercury  the  genfleman-usher  to  the  Graces,  captain  of  eloquence,  and  those 
charities  to  be  Jupiter's  and  Eurymone's  daughters,  descended  from  above.  Though 
they  be  otherwise  deformed,  crooked,  ugly  to  behold,  those  good  parts  of  the  mind 
denominate  them  fair.  Plato  commends  the  beauty  of  Socrates;  yet  who  was  more  grim 
of  countenance,  stern  and  ghaally  to  look  upon  f  So  are  and  have  been  many  great  phi- 
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losophers,  as  *"  Gregory  Nazlanzeii  observes,  "deformec!  most  part  in  tliat  which  is  to 
be  seen  willi  the  eyes,  but  moat  elegant  in  that  which  is  not  to  be  seen."  Sape  sub 
attrita  latitat  sapientia  veste.  Msop,  Democritus,  Aristotle,  Polittanus,  Melaacthon, 
Gesner,  &e.  withered  old  men,  Silent  AlciMadis,  very  harsh  and  impolite  to  the  eye ; 
but  who  were  so  terse,  polite,  eloquent,  generally  learned,  temperate  and  modest? 
No  man  then  living  was  so  feir  as  Alcibiades,  so  lovely  quo  ad  superficiem,  to  the 
eye,  as  "  Boethius  observes,  but  he  had  Corpus  turpissirmim  interne,  a  most  deformed 
soiil ;  honesty,  virtue,  fair  conditions,  are  great  enticers  to  such  as  ase  well  given, 
and  much  avail  to  get  the  favour  and  good-will  of  men.  Abdolominus  in  Curlius,  a 
poor  man,  (but  which  mine  author  notes,  '""the  cause  of  this  poverty  was  his 
honesty")  for  his  modesty  Mid  continency  from  a  private  person  (for  they  found  Mm 
digging  in  his  garden)  was  saluted  king,  and  preferred  before  all  the  magnificoes  of 
his  time,  injecta  ei  vestis  purpurd  auroque  distineta,  "  a  purple  embroidered  garment 
was  put  upon  him,  "and  they  bade  him  wash  himself,  and,  as  he  was  worthy,  take 
upon  him  the  style  and  spirit  of  a  king,"  continue  his  continency  and  tlie  rest  of  his 
good  parts.  Titus  Pomponius  Atticas,  that  noble  citizen  of  Rome,  was  so  feir  con- 
ditioned, of  30  sweet  a  carnage,  that  he  was  generally  beloved  of  all  good  men,  of 
CiEsar,  Porapey,  Antony,  TuUy,  of  divers  sects,  Stc.  muUas  hiereditaiea  i^  Cornelius 
Wepos  writes)  solA  ioniiate  consequuttts.  Oper<e  pretitim  audire,  ^c.  It  is  worthy 
of  your  attention,  Livy  cries,  ^"you  that  scorn  all  but  riches,  and  give  no  esteem 
to  virtue,  except  they  be  wealthy  withal,  Q,  Cincinnatus  had  but  four  acres,  and  by 
the  consent  of  the  senate  was  chosen  dictator  of  Eomc.  Of  such  account  were 
Cato,  Fabriciusj  Aristides,  Antonius,  Probus,  for  their  eminent  worth:  so  Csesar, 
Trajan,  Alexander,  admired  for  valour,  *"  HEepheslion  loved  Alexander,  but  Parmenio 
the  king :  Titits  delicice  Jmmani  generis,  and  which  Aurelius  Victor  hatli  of  Vespatiaii, 
the  darling  of  his  time,  as  "  Edgar  Etheling  was  in  England,  for  his  '^excellent  vir- 
tues ;  tlieir  memory  is  yet  fresh,  sweet,  and  we  love  them  many  ages  after,  though 
they  be  dead :  Suavetn  memoriam  stii  reUquit,  saich  Lipsius  of  bis  friend,  living  and 
dead  tliey  are  all  one.  * "  I  have  ever  loved  as  thou  knowest  (so  TuUy  wrote  to 
Dolabella)  Marcus  Brutus  for  his  great  wit,  singular  honesty,  constancy,  sweet  con- 
ditions; and  believe  it  "there  is  nothing  so  amiable  and  fair  as  virtue."  "I  *'do 
mightily  love  Calvismus,  (so  Pliny  writes  to  Sossius)  a  most  industrious,  eloquent, 
upright  man,  which  is  all  in  all  with  me :"  the  afiection  came  from  his  good  parts. 
And  as  St,  Austin  comments  on  the  84th  Psalm,  "  "  there  is  a  peculiar  beauty  of  jus- 
tice, and  inward  beauty,  which  we  see  with  the  eyes  of  our  hearts,  love,  and  are 
enamoured  with,  as  in  martyrs,  though  their  bodies  be  torn  in  pieces  with  wild 
beasts,  yet  this  beauty  shines,  and  we  love  their  virtues."  The  "  stoics  are  of  opinion 
that  a  wise  man  is  only  fair;  and  Cato  in  TuUy  3  de  Finihus  contends  the  same, 
that  the  lineaments  of  the  mind  are  far  fairer  than  those  of  the  body,  incomparably 
beyond  them :  wisdom  and  valour  according  to  **  Xenophon,  especially  deserve  the 
name  of  beauty,  and  denominate  one  fair,ei  incomparabiliter  pulchrior  est  (as  Austin 
holds)  Veritas  Christianorum  quam  Helena  Gracorum.  "Wine  is  strong,  the  king  is 
strong,  women  are  strong,  but  truth  overcometh  all  things,'*  Esd.  L  3,  10,  11,  12. 
"  Blessed  is  the  man  that  iindeth  wisdom,  and  getleth  uoderslandiug,  for  the  mer- 
cliandise  thereof  is  better  than  silver,  and  the  gain  thereof  belter  than  gold :  it  is 
more  precious  than  pearls,  and  all  the  things  thou  canst  desire  are  not  to  be  com- 
pared to  her,"  Prov.  ii.  13,  14,  15,  a  wise,  true,  just,  upright,  and  good  man,  I  say 
it  again,  is  only  fair ;  '°  it  is  reported  of  Magdalene  Queen  of  France,  and  wife  to 
Lewis  nth,  a  Scottish  woman  by  birth,  that  walking  forth  in  an  evening  with  her 
ladies,  she  spied  M.  Alanus,  one  of  the  king's  chaplains,  a  silly,  old, '°  hard-favoured 
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niati  fast  asleep  in.  a  bower,  and  kissed  him  sweetly;  when  the  young  ladies  laughed 
at  her  lor  it,  she  replied,  that  it  was  not  his  person  that  she  did  embrace  and  reve- 
rence, but,  with  a  platonic  love,  the  divine  beauty  of  ^'  his  soul.  Thus  in  all  ages 
virtue  Jiath  been  adored,  admired,  a  singular  lustre  hath  proceeded  from  it :  and  the 
more  virtuous  he  is,  the  more  gracious,  the  more  admired.  No  man  so  much  fol- 
lowed Ujion  earth  as  Christ  himself:  and  as  the  Psalmist  sEuth,  xlv.  2,  "He  was 
fiiirer  than  the  sons  of  nien."  Chrysostom  Hirm.  8  in  Mat.  Bernard  Ser.  1.  de  omni- 
im  Sanctis;  Austin,  Cassiodore,  Hier.  in  9  Mat.  interpret  it  of  the  ^beauty  of  his 
person ;  there  was  a  divine  majesty  in  his  looks,  it  shined  like  lightning  and  drew 
all  men  to  it:  but  Basil,  Cyril,  lib.  6.  super.  55.  Esay.  Theodoret,  Amobius,  &c.  of 
the  beauty  of  his  divinity,  justice,  grace,  eloquence,  Stc.  Thomas  in  Psal.  xliv.  of 
both ;  and  so  doth  Baradius  and  Fet«r  Morales,  lib  de  pulchritud.  Jem  ei  Maria, 

adding  as  much  of  Joseph  and  the  Virgin  Mary, h^c  alias  formA  prcBcesseril 

omnes,^  according  to  that  prediction  of  Sibylla  Cumea.  Be  they  present  or  absent, 
near  us,  or  afitr  off,  this  beauty  shines,  and  will  attract  men  many  mOes  to  comp  and 
visit  it,  Plato  and  Pythagoras  left  their  country,  to  see  those  wise  ^^ptian  priests : 
Apollonius  travelled  mto  .Slthiopia,  Persia,  to  consult  with  the  Magi,  Brachmanni, 
gymnosophists.  The  Queen  of  Sheba  came  to  visit  Solomon;  and  «many,  saith 
"Hierom,  went  out  of  Spain  and  remote  places  a  thousand  miles,  to  behold  that 
eloquent  Livy :"  ^Multi  RoToam  non  ul  urlem  pulcherrimom,  mi  utKs  ei  orbis  domi- 
nmn  Octavianum,  sed  ut  hunc  unum  inviserem  andireatgite,  a  Gadibvs  profecti  sunt. 
No  beauty  leaves  such  an  impression,  strikes,  so  deep,  ^  or  links  llie  souls  of  men 
cic«er  tlian  virtue. 


«  no  painter,  no  graver,  no  carver  can  express  virtue's  lustre,  or  those  admirable  rays 
that  come  from  it,  those  enchanting  rays  that  enamour  posterity,  those  everlasting 
rays  that  continue  to  the  world's  end."  Many,  saith  Phavorimis,  that  loved  and 
admired  Alcibiadea  in  his  youth,  knew  not,  cared  not  for  Alcibiades  a  man,  mtnc 
intuenies  qumrehant  Mcihiadem;  but  the  beauty  of  Socrates  is  stiU  the  same;  ^  vir- 
tue's lustre  never  fedes,  is  ever  fresh  and  green,  sempir  viva  to  aD  succeeding  ages, 
and  a  most  attractive  loadstone,  to  draw  and  combine  such  as  are  present  For  that 
reason  belike,  Homer  feigns  the  three  Graces  to  be  linked  and  tied  hand  in  hand, 
because  the  hearts  of  men  are  so  firmly  united  with  such  graces.  "'"  0  sweet  bands 
(Seneca  exclaims),  which  so  happily  combine,  that  those  which  are  bound  by  them 
love  their  binders,  desiring  withal  much  more  harder  to  be  bound,"  and  as  so  many 
Geryons  to  be  united  into  one.  For  the  nature  of  true  friendship  is  to  combine,  to 
be  like  afiected,  of  one  mind, 

as  the  poet  saith,  still  to  continue  one  and  the  same.  And  where  this  love  lakes 
place  there  is  peace  and  quietness,  a  true,  correspondence,  perfect  amity,  a  diapason 
of  vows  and  wishes,  tjie  same  opinions,  as  between  °'  David  and  Jonathan,  Damon 
and  Pythias,  Fylades  and  Orestes, '^Nysus  and  Euryalus,  Theseus  and  Firithous, 
^^  they  will  live  and  die  together,  and  prosecute  one  another  with  good  turns.  *'JVflm 
vinci  in  amore  twptssivtum  putant,  not  only  living,  but  when  their  friends  are  dead, 
with  tombs  and  monuments,  Nenias,  epitaphs  elegies,  inscriptions,  pyramids,  obe- 
lisks, statues,  images,  pictures,  histories,  poems,  annals,  feasts,  anniversaries,  many 
ages  after  (as  Plato's  scholars  did)  they  will  pareniare  still,  omit  no  good  office  that 
may  tend  to  the  preservation  of  Uieir  names,  honours,  and  eternal  memory,  ^lllum 
coloribus,  ilium  eerd,  ilium  ^sre,  Sfc.  "  He  did  express  his  friends  in  colours,  in  wax, 
in  brass,  in  ivory,  marble,  gold,  and  silver  (as  Pliny  reports  of  a  citizen  in  Rome), 
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and  in  a  great  auditory  not  long  since  recited  a  just  volume  of  his  life."  In  another 
place,  '"speaking  of  au  epigram  which  Martial  had  composed  in  praise  of  liiin,  ""He 
gave  me  as  mnch  as  he  might,  and  would  have  done  more  if  he  could ;  though  what 
can  a  man  give  more  than  honour,  glory,  and  eternity  ?"  But  that  which  he  wrote 
peradventure,  will  not  continue,  yet  he  wrote  it  to  continue.  'Tis  all  the  recom- 
pense a  poor  scholar  can  make  his  weli-deserving  patron,  Mecienas,  friend,  to  men- 
tion him  in  his  works,  to  dedicate  a  book  to  his  name,  to  write  his  life,  &c.,  as  all 
our  poets,  orators,  historiographers  have  ever  done,  and  the  greatest  revenge  such 
men  take  of  their  adversaries,  to  persecute  Ihem  with  satires,  invectives,  Sic.,  and 
'tis  both  ways  of  great  moment,  as  ^Pkto  gives  us  to  understand  Paulus  Jovius, 
in  the  fourth  book  of  the  life  and  deeds  of  Pope  Leo  Decimus,  his  noble  patron^ 
concludes  in  these  words, '^"Because  I  cannot  honour  him  as  other  rich  men  do, 
■with  like  endeavour,  affection,  and  piety,  1  have  undertaken  to  write  his  life ;  since 
my  fortunes  will  not  give  me  leave  to  make  a  more  sumptuous  monument,  I  will 
perform  those  ritra  to  his  sacred  ashes,  which  a  small,  perhaps,  but  a  liberal  wit  can 
afford."  But  I  rove.  Where  this  true  love  is  wanting,  there  can  be  no  firm  peace,  friend- 
ship from  teeth  outward,  counterfeit,  or  for  some  by-respects,  so  long  dissembled, 
till  they  have  satisfied  their  own  ends,  which,  upon  every  small  occasion,  breaks  oui 
into  enmity,  open  war,  defiance,  heart-burnmgs,  whispering,  calumnies,  contentions, 
and  all  manner  of  bitter  melancholy  discontents.  And  those  men  which  have  no 
other  object  of  their  love,  than  greatness,  wealth,  authority,  &c.,  are  rather  feared 
than  beloved;  nee  amant  quemquam,  nee  mnantur  ah  ullo :  and  howsoever  borne 
with  for  a  time,  yet  for  their  tyranny  and  oppression,  griping,  covetousness,  currish 
hardness,  folly,  uiteraperance,  imprudence,  and  such  like  vices,  they  are  generally 
odious,  abhorred  of  all,  botli  Goil  and  men. 

Viciiii  oderunl." ' 

"  wife  and  children,  friends,  neighbours,  all  the  world  forsakes  them,  would  feign  be 
rid  of  them,"  and  are  compelled  many  iimes  to  lay  violent  hands  on  them,  or  else 
God's  judgments  overtake  them:  instead  of  graces,  come  furies.  So  when  feir 
"Abigail,  a  woman  of  singular  wisdom,  was  acceptable  lo  David,Nabal  was  churlish 
and  evil-conditioned;  and  therefore  "Mordecai  was  received,  when  Haman  was 
executed,  Haman  the  lavourite,  "  that  had  his  seat  above  the  other  princes,  to  whom 
all  the  king's  servants  that  stood  in  the  gates,  bowe,d  their  knees  and  reverenced." 
Though  they  flourished  many  times,  such  hypocrites,  such  temporising  foxes,  and 
blear  the  world's  eyes  by  flattery,  bribery,  dissembling  their  natures,  or  other  men's 
wealcness,  that  cannot  so  apprehend  tlieir  tricks,  yet  in  the  end  they  will  be  dis- 
cerned, and  precipitated  in  a  moment ;  "  surely,"  sailh  David,  "  thou  hast  set  them 
in  slippery  places,"  Ps.  xxxvii.  5.  as  so  many  Sejani,  they  will  come  down  to  the 
Gemonian  scales  ■  and  aa  Eusebius  in  '^Ammianus,  that  was  in  such  authority,  ad 
jubendum  I  pe  a  o  en  be  cis  do  vn  headlong  on  a  sudden.  Or  put  case  they 
escape,  and  res  n  j>]  ed  o  the  lives'  end,  yet  after  their  death  their  memory 
stinks  as  a  s  ff  of  a  ca  die  pu  o  ,  and  those  that  durst  not  so  much  as  mutter 
against  the  lei  ves  will  p  osecute  their  name  with  satires,  libels,  and  bitter 

imprecatio  a  1  ej  I  all  u  le  aul  e  in  all  succeeding  ages,  and  he  odious  to  the 
world's  end 


MEMB.  111. 

Charity  composed  of  all  three  Kinds,  Pleasant,  Proftalile,  Honest. 

Besides  this  love  that  comes  from  profit,  pleasant,  honest  (for  one  good  turn  aski 
another  in  equity),  that  which  proceeds  from  the  law  of  nature,  or  from  disciplim 
and  philosophy,  there  is  yet  another  love  compounded  of  all  these  three,  which  is 

"SLLli.  iv.  ep.61.    Prism  auo;  Dedii  mihl  quaniiim  i  enimvtm  halienl.&e.  mperitomen  aludioetpie 
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charity,  and  includes  piety,  dilection,  benevolence,  friendship,  even  all  those  Tirluous 
habits ;  for  love  is  the  circle  equaiit  of  all  other  aSections,  of  which  Aristotle  dilates 
at  large  in  his  Ethics,  and  ia  commanded  by  God,  which  no  man  can  well  perform, 
but  he  that  is  a  Christian,  and  a  true  regenerate  man ;  this  is,  "  "  To  love  God  above 
all,  and  our  neighbour  as  ourself ;"  for  this  love  is  lychims  aecendens  et  accensus^  a 
communicating  light,  apt  to  illuminate  itself  as  well  as  others.  All  other  objects 
are  fatf,  and  very  beautiful,  1  confess ;  kindred,  alliance,  friendship,  the  love  tliat  we 
owe  to  our  country,  nature,  wealth,  pleasure,  honour,  and  such  moral  respects,  &C., 
of  which  read  "  copious  Aristotle  in  his  morals ;  a  man  is  beloved  of  a  man,  in  that 
he  is  a  man ;  but  all  these  are  far  more  eminent  and  great,  when  they  shall  proceed 
from  a  sanctified  spirit,  that  hath  a  fme  touch  of  religion,  and  a  reference  to  God. 
Nature  binds  all  creatures  to  love  their  young  ones;  a  hen  to  preserve  her  brood 
will  run  upon  a  litfn,  a  hind  will  fight  with  a  bull,  a  sow  with  a  bear,  a  silly  sheep 
with  a  fox.  So  the  same  nature  urgeth  a  man  to  love  his  parents,  {^dii  me  pater 
omnes  odermt,  ni  le  magis  quam  oculos  amem  meos!)  and  this  love  cannot  be  dis- 
solved, as  Tully  holds,  ""without  detestable  offence:"  but  much  more  Gpd'a  com- 
mandmenf,  which  enjoins  a  filial  love,  and  an  obedience  in  this  kind.  ""The  love 
of  brethren  is  great,  and  like  an  arch  of  stones,  where  if  one  be  displaced,  all  comes 
down,"  no  love  so  forcible  and  strong,  honest,  to  the  combination  of  which,  nature, 
fortune,  virtue,  happily  concur ;  yet  this  love  comes  short  of  it.  '"Zhilce  et  decormn 
pro  patrid  mart,  ™it  cannot  be  expressed,  what  a  deal  of  charity  that  one  name  of 
country  contains,  ^mor  laudU  et  patricE  pro  sUpendio  est ;  the  Decii  did  se  devo- 
vere,  Horalii,  Curii,  Scsevola,  Regulus,  Codrus,  sacrifice  themselves  for  their  country's 
peace  and  good. 

»"  Una  dies  Fobins  ad  belluni  miserot  omneB,  I  "  One  day  the  Fabli  eloutly  warred.^^ 

Fifty  thousand  Englishmen  lost  their  lives  willingly  near  Battle  Abbey,  in  defence 
of  their  coimtry.  "P.  .ffimilius  I.  6.  speaks  of  six  senators  of  Calais,  that  came 
with  halters  in  their  hands  to  the  king  of  England,  to  die  for  the  rest  This  love 
makes  so  many  writers  lake  such  pains,  so  many  historiographers,  physicians,  &c,, 
or  at  least,  as  they  pretend,  for  common  safety,  and  their  country's  benefit  '^Sasic- 
tum  nomew  amicki^,  sociorum  communio  sacra ;  friendship  is  &  holy  name,  and  a 
sacred  communion  of  friends.  "^ "  As  the  sun  is  in  the  firmament,  so  is  friendship  in 
the  world,"  a  most  divine  and  heavenly  band.  As  nuptial  love  makes,  this  perfects 
jnanltiud,  and  is  to  be  preferred  (if  you  will  stand  to  the  judgment  of  "Cornelius 
Nepos)  before  affinity  or  consanguinity ;  plui  in  amicitid  valet  similitudo  morum. 
guam  affimtas,  Sfc,  the  cords  of  love  bind  faster  than  any  other  wreath  whatsoever. 
Take  this  away,  and  lake  all  pleasure,  joy,  comfort,  happiness,  and  true  content  out 
of  the  world ;  'tis  the  greatest  lie,  the  surest  indenture,  strongest  band,  and,  as  our 
modern  Maro  decides  it,  ia  much  to  be  preferred  before  the  rest. 

e>"Hard  is  (he  doubt,  and  dIfflcuJt  to  deem, 


Through  thougbls  aa 


^A  faithful  friend  is  better  than  "gold,  a  medicine  of  misery,  °'an  onlyp 
yet  this  love  of  friends,  nuptial,  heroical,  profitable,  pleasant,  honest,  all  three  loves 
put  together,  are  little  worth,  if  they  proceed  not  from  a  true  Christian  illuminated 
soul,  if  it  be  not  done  in  ordine  ad  Devm,  for  God's  sake.  "  Though  I  bad  the  gift 
■of  prophecy,  spake  with  tongues  of  men  and  angels,  though  1  feed  the  poor  with  all 
my  goods,  ^ve  my  body  to  be  burned,  and  have  not  this  love,  it  profileth  me  no- 
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thing,"  1  Cor,  xiii.  1,  3.  'tis  splendidvm  peccatum,  without  charily.  This  is  an  all- 
apprehending  love,  a  deifying  love,  a  refined,  pure,  divine  love,  the  quintessence  of 
all  love,  the  true  philosopher's  stone,  JVon  potest  enim,  as  ""Ausiin  infers,  veraciter 
amicus  esse  Jwminis,  nisi  fuerit  ipsius  primiius  veritalis,  He  ja  no  true  friend  that 
loves  not  God's  truth.  And  therefore  this  is  true  love  indeed,  the  cause  of  all  good 
to  mortal  men,  that  reconciles  all  creatures,  and  glues  them  together  in  perpetual 
amity  and  firm  league ;  and  can  no  more  abide  bitterness,  hate,  malice,  than  fair  and 
foul  weather,  light  and  darkness,  sterility  and  plenty  may  be  togetJier ;  as  the  sun  in 
the  firmament  (I  say),  so  is  love  in  the  world  ^  and  for  (his  cause  'tis  love  without 
an  addition,  love,  love  of  God,  and  love  of  men,  *" "  The  love  of  God  begets  the 
love  of  man ;  and  by  this  love  of  our  neighbour,  the  love  of  God  is  nourished  and 
increased."  By  this  happy  union  of  love,  "  "  all  well-governed  families  and  cities 
are  combined,  the  heavens  annexed,  and  divine  souls  complicated,  the  world  itself 
composed,  and  all  that  is  in  it  conjoined  in  God,  and  reduced  to  one,  °°Thi8  love 
causeth  true  and  absolute  virtues,  the  life,  spirit,  and  root  of  every  virtuous  action, 
it  finisheth  prosperity,  easeth  adversity,  corrects  all  natural  incumbrances,  inconve- 
niences, sustained  by  faith  and  hope,  which  with  this  our  love  make  an  indissoluble 
(wist,  a  Gordian  knot,  an  equilateral  triangle,  and  yet  the  greatest  of  them  is  love," 
1  Cor.  xiii.  13, '""  which  inflames  our  souls  with  a  divine  heat,  and  being  so  inflamed, 
purged,  and  so  purgeth,  elevates  to  God,  makfes  an  atonement,  and  reconciles  us  unto 
him.  '*That  other  love  infects  the  soul  of  man,  this  cleanseth ;  thai  depresses,  this 
rears;-that  causeth  cares  and  troubles,  this  quietness  of  mind;  this  informs,  that 
deforms  our  life ;  tliat  leads  to  repentance,  this  to  heaven,"  For  if  once  we  be  truly 
linked  and  touched  with  this  charily,  we  shall  love  God  above  all,  our  neighbour  as 
ourself,  as  we  are  enjoined,  Mark  xii.  31.  Matt.  xix.  19.  perform  those  duties  and 
exercises,  even  all  the  operations  of  a  good  Christian. 

"  This  love  suffereth  long,  it  is  bountiful,  envieth  not,  boasfeth  not  itself,  is  not 
puffed  up,  it  deeeiveth  not,  it  seeketh  not  his  own  things,  is  not  provoked  to  anger, 
it  thinketh  not  evil,  it  rejoiceth  not  in  iniquity,  but  in  truth.  It  suffereth  all  things, 
heiieveth  all  tilings,  hopeth  all  things,"  1  Cor.  xiii.  4,  5,  6,  7 ;  "  it  covereth  all  tres- 
passes," Prov,  X,  12;  "a  multitude  of  sins,"  1  Pet.  4,  as  our  Saviour  told  the  woman 
in  the  Gospel,  that  washed  his  feet,  "  many  sins  were  forgiven  her,  for  she  loved 
much,"  Luke  vii.  47 ;  "  it  will  defeud  the  fatherless  and  the  widow,"  Isa,  i.  17 ;  "  will 
seek  no  revenge,  or  be  mindful  of  wrong,"  Levit.  xix.  18;  "  will  bring  home  his 
brother's  ox  if  he  go  astray,  as  it  is  commanded,"  Deut  xsti.  1 ;  "  will  resist  evil, 
give  to  him  that  asketh,  and  not  turn  from  him  that  borroweth,  bless  them  that  curss 
him,  love  his  enemy,"  Matt,  v;  "  bear  his  brother's  burthen,"  Gal.  vi.  7.  He  that  so 
loves  will  be  hcspitable,  and  distribute  to  the  necessities  of  the  saints;  he  will,  if  it 
be  possible,  have  peace  with  all  men, "  feed  his  enemy  if  he  be  hungry,  if  he  be 
athirst  give  him  drink ;"  he  will  perform  those  seven  works  of  mercy,  "  he  will 
make  himself  equal  to  them  of  the  lower  sort,  rejoice  with  them  that  rejoice,  weep 
with  iheffl  tiiat  weep,"  Rom, xii;  he  will  speak  truth  to  his  neighbour,  be  courteous 
and  tender-hearted,  "forgiving  others  for  Christ's  sake,  as  God  forgave  him,"  Eph. 
iv.  33 ;  "  he  will  be  like  minded,"  Phil,  ii.  2.  "  Of  one  judgment ;  be  humble,  meek, 
long-sufering,"  Colos,  iii.  "  Forbear,  forget  and  forgive,"  xii.  13.  33.  and  what  he 
doth  shall  be  heartily,  done  to  God,  and  not  to  men.  "Be  pitifid.  and  courteous,"  1 
PeL  iii.  "  Seek  peace  and  follow  it."  He  will  love  his  brother,  not  in  word  and 
tongue,  but  in  deed  and  truth,  John  iii.  18.  "and  he  that  loves  God,  Clirist  will  love 
him  that  is  begotten  of  him,"  John  v,  1,  &c.  Thus  should  we  willingly  do,  if  we 
had  a  true  touch  of  this  cliarity,  of  this  divine  love,  if  we  could  perform  this  which 
we  are  eiijoiued,  forget  and  forgive,  and  compose  ourselves  to  those  Christian  laws 
of  love. 
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"Angelical  souls,  how  bleBsed,  how  happy  should  we  he,  so  loying,  how  might  we 
triiimpli  over  the  devil,  and  have  another  hearen  upon  earth !" 

But  this  we  cannot  do  ^  and  which  is  the  cause  of  all  our  woes,  miseries,  discon- 
tent, melancholy,  ^  want  of  this  charity.  We  do  invieem  angariare,  contemn,  con- 
sult, vex,  torture,  molest,  and  hold  one  another's  noses  to  the  grindstone  hard,  pro- 
voke, rail,  scoff,  calumniate,  challenge,  hate,  abuse  (hard-hearted,  implacable,  mali- 
cious, peevish,  inexorable  as  we  are),  to  satisfy  our  lust  or  private  spleen,  for  "toys, 
trifles,  and  impertinent  occasions,  spend  omselves,  goods,  friends,  fortunes,  to  be 
revenged  on  our  adversary,  to  ruin  him  and  his.  'Tis  all  our  study,  practice,  and 
business  how  to  plot  mischief,  mine,  countermine,  defend  and  offend,  ward  ourselves, 
injure  others,  hurt  all ;  as  if  we  were  born  to  do  mischief,  and  that  with  such  eager- 
ness and  bitterness,  with  such  rancour,  malice,  rage,  and  lury,  we  prosecute  our 
intended  designs,  that  neither  affinity  or  consanguinity,  love  or  fear  of  God  or  men 
can  contain  us ;  no  saiisEaction,  no  composition  will  be  accepted,  no  offices  will 
serve,  no  submission ;  though  he  shall  upon  his  knees,  as  Sarpedon  did  to  Glaucua 
in  Homer,  acknowledging  his  error,  yield  himself  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  beg  his  par- 
don, we  will  not  relent,  forgive,  or  forget,  till  we  have  confounded  hjm  and  his, 
"made  dice  of  his  bones,"  as  they  say,  see  him  rot  in  prison,  banish  his  friends, 
followers,  et  omtw  inBisum  genus,  rooted  him  out  and  ail  his  posterity.  Monsters 
of  men  as  we  are,  dogs,  wolves,  ''tigers,  fiends,  incarnate  devils,  we  do  not  only 
contend,  oppress,  and  tyrannise  ourselves,  but  as  so  many  firebrands,  we  set  on,  and 
animate  others :  our  whole  life  is  a  perpetual  combat,  a  conflict,  a  set  battle,  a  snarl- 
ing fit.  Eris  dea  is  settled  in  our  tents,  '^Omnia  de  lite,  opposing  wit  to  wit,  wealth 
to  wealth,  strength  to  strength,  fortunes  to  fortunes,  friends  to  friends,  as  at  a  sea- 
fight,  we  turn  our  broadsides,  or  two  millstones  wi^  continual  attrition,  we  fire  our- 
selves, or  break  another's  backs,  and  both  are  mined  and  consumed  in  the  end. 
Miserable  wretches,  to  fat  and  enrich  ourselves,  we  care  not  how  we  get  it,  Quocttn- 
que  modo  rem;  how  many  thousands  we  undo,  whom  we  oppress,  by  whose  ruin 
and  downftll  we  arise,  whom  we  injure,  fetherless  children,  widows,  common  soci- 
eties, to  satisfy  our  own  private  lust.  Tiiough  we  have  myriads,  abundance  of 
■wealth  and  treasure,  (pitiless,  merciless^  remorseless,  and  uncharitable  in  the  highest 
degree),  and  our  poor  brother  in  need,  sickness,  in  great  extremity,  and  now  ready 
to  be  starved  for  want  of  food,  we  had  rather,  as  the  fox  told  the  ape,  his  tail  should 
sweep  the  ground  still,  than  cover  his  buttocks ;  rather  spend  it  idly,  consume  it  willi 
dogs,  hawks,  hounds,  unnecessary  buildings,  in  riotous  apparel,  ingurgitate,  or  tet  it 
be  lost,  than  he  should  have  part  of  it;  '* rather  take  from  him  that  little  which  he 
hatli,  than  relieve  him. 

Like  the  dog  in  the  manger,  we  neither  use  it  ourselves,  let  others  make  use  of  or 
^j'^y'tj  P^rt  with  nothuig  while  we  live;  for  want  of  disposing  our  household, 
and  setting  things  in  oider,  set  all  the  world  together  by  the  ears  after  our  death. 
Poor  Lazarus  lies  howling  at  his  gates  for  a  few  crumbs,  he  only  seeks  chippings, 
offiils ;  let  him  roar  and  howl,  famish,  and  eat  his  own  flesh,  he  respects  him  not, 
A  poor  decayed  kinsman  of  his  sets  upon  him  by  the  way  in  all  his  joUity,  and  runs 
begging  bareheaded  by  him,  conjuring  by  those  former  bonds  of  friendship,  alliance, 
consanguinity,  Stc,  uncie,  cousin,  brother,  father, 

"  Show  some  pity  for  Christ's  sake,  pity  a  sick  man,  an  old  man,  &c.,"  he  cares 
not,  ride  on ;  pretend  sickness,  inevitable  loss  of  limbs,  goods,  plead  suretyship,  or 
shipwreck,  fires,  common  calamities,  show  thy  wants  and  imperfections, 

"  Swear,  protest,  take  God  and  all  his  angels  to  witness,  quisre  peregrinum,  thou 

art  a  counterfeit  crank,  a  cheater,  he  is  not  touched  with  it,  pauper  it? 

on,  he  lakes  no  notice  of  it."     Put  up  a  supplication  to  him  in  tlie  n 
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sand  orphans,  a  hospital,  a  spittel,  a  prison,  as  he  goes  by,  they  cry  out  to  him  for 
aid,  ride  on,  stirdo  narras,  he  cares  not,  let  them  eat  stones,  devour  themselves  widi 
vermin,  rot  in  their  own  dung,  he  cares  not.  Show  him  a  decayed  haven,  a  hiidge, 
a  school,  a  fortification,  &c.,  or  some  public  work,  ride  on;  good  your  worship, 
your  honour,  for  God's  sake,  your  countiy's  sake,  ride  on.  But  show  him  a  roll 
wherein  his  name  shall  be  registered  in  golden  letters,  and  commended  to  all  pos- 
terity, his  arms  set  up,  with  his  devices  to  be  seen,  then  peradventure  he  will  stay 
and  contribute ;  or  if  iJiou  canst  thunder  upon  him,  as  Papists  do,  with  satisfactory 
and  meritorious  works,  or  persuade  him  by  tliis  means  he  shall  save  his  soul  out  of 
hell,  and  free  it  from  purgatory  (if  he  be  of  any  religion),  then  in  all  likelihood  he 
will  listen  and  stay ;  or  that  he  have  no  children,  no  near  kinsman,  heir,  he  carea 
lor,  at  least,  or  cannot  well  tell  otherwise  how  or  where  to  bestow  hie  possessions 
(for  carry  them  with  hitn  he  cannot),  it  may  be  then  he  will  build  some  school  or 
hospital  in  his  life,  or  be  induced  to  give  liberally  to  pious  uses  after  his  death.  For 
I  dare  boldly  say,  vain.^lory,  that  opinion  of  merit,  and  this  enforced  necessity,  when 
they  know  not  otherwise  how  to  leave,  or  what  belter  to  do  with  them,  is  the  main 
cause  of  most  of  our  good  works.  I  wil!  not  urge  this  to  derogate  from  any  man's 
charitable  devotion,  or  bounty  in  this  kind,  to  censure  any  good  wotk ;  np  doubt 
there  be  many  sanctitied,  heroical,  and  worthy-minded  men,  that  in  true  zeal,  and 
for  virtue's  sake  (divine  spirits),  that  out  of  commiseration  and  pity  extend  their 
liberality,  and  as  much  as-  in  them  lies  do  good  to  all  men,  clothe  the  mked,  feed  tlie 
liungry,  comfort  the  sick  and  needy,  relieve  all,  forget  and  forgive  injuries,  as  true 
charity  requires;  yet  most  part  there  is  dmulatum  quid,  a  deal  of  hypocrisy  in  this 
loud,  much  de&ult  and  defect.  '  Cosmo  de  Medici,  that  rich  citizen  of  Florence, 
ingeniously  confessed  to  a  near  friend  of  his,  that  would  know  of  him  why  he  built 
so  many  public  and  magnificent  palaces,  and  bestowed  so  liberally  on  scholar,  not 
that  he  loved  learning  more  than  others,  "  but  to  ^  eternise  his  own  name,  to  be  im- 
mortal by  the  benefit  of  scholars  ;  for  when  his  friends  were  dead,  walla  decayed, 
and  all  inscriptions  gone,  books  would  remain  to  the  world's  end."  The  lanthom 
in  'Athens  was  built  by  Zenocles,  the  theatre  by  Pericles,  the  famous  port  Fyrteum 
by  Musicles,  Pallas  Palladium  by  Phidias,  the  Pantheon  by  Callicratidas ;  but  these 
brave  monuments  are  decayed  all,  and  ruined  long  since,  their  builders'  names  alone 
flourish  by  meditation  of  writers.  And  as  'he  said  of  that  Marian  oak,  now  cut 
down  and  dead,  tmllius  Agricolm  manu  vvlia  slirps  lam  diuUi/ma,  quam  qua  poetce 
versu  seminari  potest,  no  plant  can  grow  so  long  as  lliat  which  is  ingenio  sata,  set 
and  manured  by  those  ever-living  wits.  'AUon  Backuth,  that  weeping  oak,  under 
which  Deborah,  Rebecca's  nurse,  died,  and  was  buried,  may  not  survive  the  memory 
of  such  everlasting  monuments.  Vain-glory  and  emulation  (as  to  most  men)  was 
tlie  cause  efficient,  and  to  be  a  trumpeter  of  his  own  feme,  Cosmo's  sole  intent  so  to 
do  good,  that  all  the  world  might  tdte  notice  of  it  Such  for  the  most  part  is  the 
charity  of  our  times,  such  our  benefactors,  Mecfenates  and  patrons.  Show  me  amongst 
so  many  myriads,  a  truly  devout,  a  right,  honest,  upright,  meek,  humble,  a  patient, 
innocuous,  innocent,  a  merciful,  a  loving,  a  chaiitable  man !     ^Probus  quis  noUscma 

vivitf     Show  me  a  Caleb  or  a  Joshua!  Die  mild  Musa  virum show  a  virtuous 

woman,  a  constant  wife,  a  good  neighbour,  a  trusty  servant,  an  obedient  child,  a 
true  friend,  &c.  Crows  in  Africa  are  not  so  scant.  He  that  shall  examine  this 
'  iron  age  wherein  we  live,  where  love  is  cold,  el  jam  terras  Asirea  rdiquH,  justice 
fled  with  her  assistants,  virtue  expelled, 

1 "  JiiBlitiB  anror, 

Incorruiiia  fliles,  nodaguo  Veritas." 

all  goodness  gone,  where  vice  abounds,  the  devil  is  loose,  and  see  one  man  vilify 
and  insult  over  his  brother,  as  if  he  were  an  innocent,  or  a  block,  oppress,  tyrannise, 
prey  upon,  torture  him,  vex,  gall,  torment  and  crucify  him,  starve  him,  where  is 
chai'ity  ?     He  that  shall  see  men  '  swear  and  forswear,  lie  and  bear  false  witness,  to 
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advantage  themselves,  prejudice  otkersj  hazard  goods,  lives,  fortunes,  credit,  ail,  to 
be  revenged  on  their  enemies,  men  so  unspeakable  in  their  lusts,  unnatural  in  malice, 
such  bloody  designments,  Italian  blaspheming,  Spanish  renouncing,  &c.,  may  well 
ask  where  is  charity  ?  He  that  shall  observe  so  many  lawsuits,  such  endless  con- 
tentions, such  plotting,  undermining,  so  much  money  spent  with  such  eagerness  and 
fury,  every  man  for  himself,  his  own  ends,  the  devil  for  all :  so  many  distressed 
souls,  such  lamentable  complaints,  so  many  factions,  conspiracies,  seditions,  oppres- 
sions, abuses,  injuries,  such  grudging,  repining,  discontent,  so  much  emulation,  envy, 
so  many  bravpls,  quarrels,  monomachies,  Stc,  may  well  require  what  is  become  of 
charity  ?  when  we  see  and  read  of  such  cruel  wars,  tumults,  uproars,  bloody  battles, 
fio  many  "men  slain,  so  many  cities  ruinated,  &.c.  (for  what  else  is  the  subject  of  all 
our  stories  almost,  but  bills,  bows,  and  guns!)  so  many  murders  and  massacres,  &.C., 
where  is  charity  ?  Or  see  men  wholly  devote  to  God,  cturchmen,  professed  divines, 
holy  men,  "  "  to  make  the  trumpet  of  l3ie  gospel  (he  trumpet  of  war,"  a  company 
of  hell-born  Jesuits,  and  fiery-spirited  iih.Ts,  facem  jiraferre  to  all  sedition^:  as  so 
many  firebrands  set  all  the  world  by  the  ears  (1  say  notning  of  their  contentious  and 
railing  books,  whole  ages  spent  in  writing  one  against  another,  and  that  with  such 
viralency  and  bitterness,  Biorueis  sermonihts  et  sale  nigro)',  and  by  their  bloody  in- 
qliisitioDS,  that  in  thirty  years.  Bale  saith,  consumed  39  princes,  148  earls,  '^35 
ferons,  14,755  commons;  worse  than  those  ten  persecutions,  may  jusdy  doubt 
where  is  charity  ?  OhsecTo  vos  quotes  hi  dermtm  Christiam  I  Are  these  Christians  ? 
I  beseech  you  tell  me ;  he  that  shall  observe  and  see  these  things,  may  say  to  them 
as  Cato  to  Caeaar,  credo  qum  de  inferis  dicuntuT  falsa  existimas,  "  sure  I  Oiink  thou 
art  of  opinion  there  is  neither  heaven  nor  hell."  Let  them  pretend  religion,  zeal, 
make  what  shows  they  will,  give  alms,  peace-makers,  frequent  sermons,  if  we  may 
guess  at  the  tree  by  the  fruit,  they  are  no  better  than  hypocrites,  epicures,  atheists, 
with  the  '^"fool  in  their  hearts  they  say  there  is  no  God,"  'Tis  no  marvel  then  if 
being  so  uncharitable,  hard-hearted  as  we  are,  we  have  so  (requeot  and  ho  many  discon- 
tents, such  melancholy  fits,  so  many  hitler  pangs,  mutual  discords,  all  in  a  combus- 
tion, often  complaints,  so  common  grievances,  general  mischiefs,  si  ianta  in  terris 
tragcedice,  quibus  labefactatw  et  miseri  laceratur  hmnamim  genus,  so  many  pesti- 
lences, Wat's,  uproars,  losses,  deluges,  fires,  inundations,  God's  vengeance  and  all  the 
plagues  of  Egypt,  come  upon  us,  since  we  are  so  currish  one  towards  'another,  so 
respectiess  of  God,  and  our  neighbours,  and  by  our  crying  sins  pull  these  miseries 
upon  our  own  heads.  Hay  more,  'tis  justly  to  be  feared,  which  "  Josephus  once 
said  of  his  eountrymen  Jews,  "if  the  Romans  had  not  come  when  they  did  to  sack 
their  city,  surely  it  had  been  swallowed  up  with  some  earthquake,  deluge,  or  fired 
from  heaven  as  Sodom  and  Gomon-ah  :  tlieir  desperate  malice,  wickedness  and  pee- 
vishness was  such."  'Tis  to  be  suspected,  if  we  continue  these  wretched  ways,  we 
may  look  for  the  like  heavy  visitations  to  come  upon  us.  If  we  had  any  sense  or 
feeling  of  these  things,  surely  we  should  not  go  on  as  we  do,  in  such  irregular 
courses,  practise  all  manner  of  impieties ;  our  whole  carriage  would  not  be  so  averse 
from  God.  If  a  man  would  but  consider,  when  he  is  in  the  midst  and  fiill  career  of 
such  prodigious  and  uncharitable  actions,  how  displeasing  Ihey  are  in  God's  sight, 
how  noxious  to  himself,  as  Solomon  told  Joab,  1  Kings,  ii.  "The Lord  shall  bring 
this  blood  upon  then  heads."  Prov.  i.  37,  "  sudden  desolation  and  destruction  shall 
come  like  a  whirlwind  upon  them :  afBiction,  anguish,  the  reward  of  his  hand  shall 
be  given  him,"  Isa,  iii.  J  I,  &.c.,  "they  shall  fell  mlo  the  pit  they  have  digged  for 
otliers,"  and  when  they  are  scraping,  tyrannising,  getting,  wallowing  in  their  wea'lh, 
"this  night, O  fool,  I  will  take  away  thy  soul,"  what  a  severe  account  they  must 
make;  and  how '^gracious  on  the  other  side  a  charitable  man  is  in  God's  eyes, 
haurit  sibi  graiiam.  Matt.  v.  7,  "Blessed  are  the  merciful,  for  they  shall  obtain 
mercy :  he  that  lendeth  to  the  poor,  gives  to  God,"  and  how  it  shall  be  restored  to 
them  again ;  "  how  by  their  patience  and  long-suffering  they  shall  heap  coals  on 
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their  eBcmies'  heads,"  Rom.  xii.  « and  he  that  followeth  after  righteousness  and 
meroy,! shall  find  righteousness  and  glory;"  surely  they  would  check  their  desires, 
curb  in  Uieir  unnatural,  inordinate  affections,  agree  amongst  themselves,  abstain  from 
doing  evil,  amend  their  lives,  and  learn  to  do  well.  "Behold  how  comelyand  good 
a  thing  it  is  for  bretliren  to  live  together  in  '=  union :  it  is  like  the  precious  ointment, 
&c.  How  odious  to  contend  one  with  the  other!"  "Mseriguid  luctaiiitmulis 
liisce  volumus  ?  ecce  mors  supra  caput  est,  et  snpremum  ilhd  Irihmal,  itU  et  dicta 
et  facta  nostra  examinanda  sunt :  Sapiamus!  "Why  do  we  contend  and  vex  one 
another  ?  behold  death  is  over  our  heads,  and  we  must  shortly  give  an  account  of  all 
our  uncharitable  words  and  actions  :  think  upon  it :  and  be  wise." 


SECT.  II.  JMEMB.  I. 
SuBSEOT.  I. — Harolcal  love  causetli  Melancholy.  His  Pedigree,  Power,  and  Extent. 

In  the  preceding  section  mention  was  made,  amongst  other  pleasant  objects,  of 
this  comeliness  and  beauty  which  proceeds  from  women,  that  causetli  heroieal,  or 
love-melancholy,  is  more  eminent  above  the  rest,  and  properly  called  love.  The 
part  affected  in  men  is  the  liver,  and  therefore  called  heroieal,  because  commonly 
gallants.  Noblemen,  and  the  most  generous  spirits  are  possessed  with  if.  His 
power  and  extent  is  very  large,  "and  in  that  twofold  division  of  love,  ^NAsi'i'  and  Ipw 
"  those  two  veneries  which  Plato  and  some  otlier  make  mention  of  it  is  most  emi- 
nent, and  xac'  i^x^"  called  Venus,  as  I  have  said,  or  love  ilself.  Which  although  it 
be  denominated  from  men,  and  most  evident  in  them,  yet  it  extends  and  shows  itself 
in  vegetal  and  sensible  creatures,  those  incorporeal  substances  (as  shall  be  specified)^ 
and  hath  a  lai^  dominion  of  sovereignty  over  them.  His  pedigree  is  very  ancient, 
derived  from  uie  beginning  of  the  world,  as  "Phtedrus  contends,  and  his  '"parent- 
age of  such  antiquity,  that  no  poet  could  ever  find  it  out  Hesiod  makes  "Terra 
and  Chaos  to  be  Love's  parents,  before  the  Gods  were  born ;  ^tUe  deos  omnes  pri- 
mum  gemravit  amorem.  Some  think  it  is  the  self-same  fire  Prometheus  fetched  from 
heaven.  Plutarch  amator.  libello,  will  have  Love  to  be  the  soa  of  Iris  and  Favo- 
nius ;  but  Socrates  in  that  pleasant  dialogue  of  Plato,  when  it  came  to  his  turn  to 
speak  of  love,  (of  which  subject  Agatho  the  rhetorician,  magniloquus  Agatho,  that 
chaunter  Agatho,  had  newly  given  occasion)  in  a  poetical  strain,  telleth  this  tale : 
when  Venus  was  born,  all  the  gods  were  invited  to  a  banquet,  and  amount  the  rest, 
^  Poms  the  god  of  bounty  and  wealth ;  Penia  or  Poverty  came  a  begging  to  the 
door;  Poms  well  whittled  with  nectar  (for  there  was  no  wine  in  those  days)  walk- 
ing in  Jupiter's  garden,  in  a  bower  met  with  Penia,  and  in  his  drink  got  her  with 
cliild,  of  whom  was  born  Love;  and  because  he  was  begotten  on  Venus's  birthday, 
Venus  still  attends  upon  him.  The  moral  of  this  is  in  '^Ficinus.  Another  tale  is 
there  borrowed  out  of  Aristophanes  :  *'in  the  beginning  of  the  world,  men  had  four 
arras  and  four  feet,  but  for  their  pride,  because  they  compared  themselves  with  the 
gods,  were  parted  into  halves,  andnow  peradventure  by  Jove  they  hope  to  be  united 
again  and  made  one.  Otherwise  thus,  ''Vulcan  met  two  lovers,  and  bid  them  abk 
what  they  would  and  tliey  should  have  it;  but  they  made  answer,  O  Vulcanefaber 
Beorum,  Sfc  "  O  Vulcan  the  gods'  great  smith,  we  beseech  thee  to  work  us  anew 
in  thy  furnace,  and  of  two  make  us  one;  which  he  presently  did,  and  ever  since 
true  lovers  are  either  all  one,  or  else  desire  to  be  united,"  Many  such  tales  yon 
shall  find  in  Leon  Hebrtens,  dial.  3.  and  their  moral  to  them.  The  reason  why  Love 
was  still  painted  young,  (as  Phornutus  "^  and  others  will)  '' "  is  because  young  men 
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are  most  apt  to  love ;  soft,  fair,  and  fiiC,  because  such  folks  are  soonest  taken  :  naked, 
because  all  true  affection,  is  simple  and  open ;  he  amUes,  because  merry  and  given  to 
delights :  hath  a  quiver,  to  show  his  power,  none  can  escape  :  is  blind,  because  he 
sees  not  where  he  strikes,  whom  he  hits,  Stc."  Ilia  power  and  sovereignty  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  ^  poets,  in  that  he  is  held  to  be  a  god,  and  a  great  commanding  god, 
above  Jupiter  himself;  Magnus  Dsmon,  as  Plato  calls  him,  the  strongest  and  mer- 
riest of  all  the  gods  according  to  Alcinoas  and  "Aflienieus,  Amor  virormn  rex,  amor 
rex  et  debin,  as  Euripides,  the  god  of  gods  and  governor  of  men ;  for  we  must  all 
do  homage  to  him,  keep  a  holiday  for  his  deity,  adore  in  his  temples,  worship  hia 
image,  (numen  enim  hoc  non  est  mtdma  nomen)  and  sacriiice  to  his  allai',  tJiat  conquers 
all,  and  rules  all: 


"  I  had  rather  contend  with  bulls,  lions,  bears,  and  giants,  than  with  Love ;"  he  is  so 
powerfid,  enforceth  "  all  to  pay  tribute  to  him,  domineers  over  all,  and  can  make 
mad  and  sober  whom  he  list;  insomuch  that  Ctecilius  in  Tnlly's  Tusculaus,  holds 
liim  to  be  no  better  than  a  fool  or  an  idiot,  that  doth  not  acknowledge  Love  to  be  a 
great  god. 

That  can  make  sick,  and  cure  whom  he  list.  Homer  aod  Slesichorus  were  both 
made  blind,  if  you  will  believe  '^  Leon  Hebreua,  for  speaking  agauist  his  godhead : 
and  though  Aristophanes  degrade  him,  and  say  that  he  was  **  scornfully  rejected  from 
the  council  of  the  gods,  had  his  wings  clipped  besides,  that  he  might  come  no  more 
amongst  them,  and  to  bis  iarther  disgrace  baDisbed  heaven  for  ever,  and  confined  to 
dwell  on  earth,  yet  he  is  of  that  ^power,  majesty,  omnipolency,  and  dominion,  that 
no  creature  can  withstand  him. 


and  hath  not  so  much  possession  as  dominion.  Jupjt«r  himself  was  turned  into  a 
satyr,  shepherd,  a  bull,  a  swan,  a  golden  shower,  and  what  not,  for  love;  that  as 
'^  Lucian's  Juno  right  well  objected  to  him,  ludus  amoris  tu  es,  thou  art  Cupid's 
whirligig :  how  did  he  msult  over  all  the  other  goda,  Mars,  Neptune,  Pan,  Mercury, 
Bacchus,  and  the  rest.'  ^Lucian  brings  in  Jupiter  complaining  of  Cupid  that  he 
could  not  be  quiet  for  him ;  and  the  moon  lamentuig  that  she  was  so  impotently  be- 
sotted on  Endymion,  even  Venus  herself  confessing  as  much,  how  rudely  and  in 
what  sort  her  own  son  Cupid  had  used  her  being  his  *"  mother,  "  now  drawing  her 
to  Mount  Ida,  for  the  love  of  that  Trojan  Anchises,  now  to  Libanus  for  that  Assyrian 
youth's  sake.  And  although  she  threatened  to  break  his  bow  and  arrows,  to  clip 
his  wings,  "  and  whipped  him  besides  on  the  bare  buttocks  with  her  phantophle,  yet 
all  would  not  serve,  he  was  too  headstrong  and  unruly."  That  monster-conquering 
Hercules  was  lamecl  by  him : 

"  Quem  non  niilJe  Otla.  qu«n)  nnn  Sth^uelejus  tionis,  I       Whom  neither  beasts  nar  eMm\es  coiild  tsme, 

Tour  bravest  soldiers  and  most  generous  spirits  are  enervated  with  it,  "^ubi  mulieri- 
hus  hlandiliis  permitttmt  se,  et  ingiiinantur  amplexihis.  Apollo,  that  took  upon  him 
to  cure  all  diseases,  *^  could  not  help  himself  of  this ;  and  therefore  "  Socrates  calls 
Love  a  tyrant,  and  brings  him  triumphing  in  a  chariot,  whom  Petrarch  imitates  in 
his  triumph  of  Love,  and  Fracastorius,  in  an  elegant  poem  expresaeth  at  large,  Cujiid 
riding,  Mars  and  Apollo  following  his  chariot,  Psyche  weeping,  Sic. 

In  vegetal  creatures  what  sovereignty  love  hath,  by  many  pregnant  proofs  and 
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familiar  examples  may  be  pi'oved,  eapecially  of  palm-trees,  which  are  both  he  and 
she,  and  express  not  a  sympathy  but  a  love-passion,  and  by  many  observations  have 
been  confirmed. 

^"  Vivunt  in  venerem  f^Ddna,  omnisqup  vjcissjm 
Fe]ix  arbor  amat«  nulAnl  si  mutua  |>a1ai(e 
Pffidei's,  iiopuleo  Bn^trat  pnpulun  Jclu, 

Consfantine  de  Agric.  lib.  10.  cap.  4.  gives  an  instance  out  of  Florentius  hia 
Georgics,  of  a  palm-tree  that  loved  most  fervently, ""  "  and  would  not  be  comforted 
until  such  time  her  love  applied  herself  unto  her;  you  might  seethe  two  trees  bend, 
and  of  their  own  accords  stretch  out  their  boughs  to  embrace  and  kiss  each  other: 
they  will  give  manifest  signs  of  mutual  love."  Ammianus  Marceliinua,  lib.  34,  re- 
ports that  they  marry  one  another,  and  fell  in  love  if  they  grow  in  sight;  and  when 
the  wind  brings  the  smell  to  them,  they  are  marvellously  affected.  Philostratus  m 
Imaginihus^  observes  as  much,  and  Galen  lib.  6,  de  locis  afecUs,  cap.  5.  they  will  be 
sick  for  love;  ready  to  die  and  pine  away,  which  the  husbandmen  perceiving,  saith 
"Constantine,  "stroke  many  palms  that  grow  together,  and  so  stroking  again  the 
palm  that  is  enamoured,  they  carry  kisses  from  the  one  to  the  other :"  or  tying  the 
leaves  and  branches  of  the  one  to  the  stem,  of  the  other,  will  make  them  both 
flourish  and  prosper  a  great  deal  better :  "  "  which  arc  enamoured,  they  can  perceive 
by  the  bending  of  boughs,  and  inclination  of  their  bodies."  If  any  man  think  this 
which  I  say  to  be  a  tale,  let  him  read  that  story  of  two  palm-trees  in  Italy,  the  male 
growing  at  Brundusium,  the  female  at  Otranto  (related  by  Jovianus  Pontanus  in  an 
excellent  poem,  sometimes  tutor  1o  Alphonsus  junior.  King  of  Naples,  his  secretary 
of  state,  and  a  great  philosopher)  "  which  were  barren,  and  so  continued  a  long 
time,"  till  they  came  to  see  one  another  growing  np  higher,  though  many  stadiums 
asunder.  Pierius  in  his  Hieroglyphics,  and  Melchior  Guilandinus,  JHem,  3.  tract.  d6 
papyro,  cites  this  story  of  Pontanus  for  a  tnith.  See  more  in  Salmuth  Comment,  in 
Pancirol.  de  J'fova  repert.  "Hi.  1.  de  novo  orbe,  Mizaldus  Arcanonim  lib.  2,  Sand's 
Voyages,  lib.  %.fol.  103,  ^c. 

If  such  fury  be  in  Vegelais,  what  shall  we  think  of  sensible  creatures,  how  much 
more  violent  and  apparent  shall  it  be  in  them ! 

Ill  miias  igpemijue  tumii;  aioor  omnibus  idem."      |  TTirAove''beJiraMi"u^liwly/^ ' 

«"Hic  Dens  el  Ifirras  et  maria  alia  domai." 

Common  experience  and  our  sense  will  inform  us  how  violently  brute  beasts  are 

carried  away  with  this  passion,  horses  above  the  rest, furor  est  insignis  equa- 

rum.  "  "  Cupid  in  Lucian  bids  Venus  his  mother  he  of  good  cheer,  for  he  was  now 
familiar  with  lions,  and  oftentimes  did  get  onrtheir  backs,  hold  them  by  the  mane, 
and  ride  them  about  like  horses,  and  fliey  would  fawa  upon  him  with  their  tails." 
Bulls,  bears,  and  boars  are  so  furious  in  this  kind  they  kill  one  another :  h«t  espe- 
cially cocks,  ''lions,  and  hai'ts,  which  are  so  fierce  that  you  may  hear  them  fight 
half  a  mile  o^  saith  '"Turberville,  and  many  times  kill  each  other,  or  compel  them 
to  abandon  the  rut,  that  they  may  remain  masters  in  their  places ;  "  and  when  one 
hath  driven  his  co-rival  away,  he  raiseth  his  nose  up  into  the  air,  and  looks  aloft,  as 
though  he  gave  thanks  to  nature,"  which  affords  him  such  great  delight.  How  birds 
are  affected  in  this  kind,  appears  out  of  Aristotle,  he  will  have  them  to  sing  obfuiv 
ram  venerem,  for  joy  or  in  hope  of  then'  venery  which  is  to  come. 

"■■^eriiE  primum  YulutcnB  le  Diva  luumqiie^^ 

"  Fishes  pine  a(vay  for  love  and  wax  lean,"  if  ^  Gomesius's  authority  may  be  taken, 
and  are  rampant  too,  some  of  them :  Peter  Gellius,  lib.  10.  de  hist,  animal,  tells 

«Claiidian.  deacrl^I.  vanec.  Hills.    "Tre«9  ace  in.  biliia  graliam  faeil.  «Ctu«n  vero  ipsa  dwidsrsl 

fluenced  by  love,  and  ererirflnurittlilng  treein  (urn  Teeli  BlleciD  ramorum  Eignl float,  el  adiilliun  reepirjt;  amao- 

llis  pasEidnt  psiiqe  nod  mutual  vows,  pojilat  Elgbs  lo  lur,&c.       « Virg^  3.  Georg.       wproperliuE.     UDial. 

poplar,  plane  to  plane,  and  alder  breatliBB  tn  nidat."  dearum.   CnnSilv  mater,  lennibue  ipeie  IliDiililiriB  jam 

«  Neque  prius  In  lis  desiderlum  cessat  dnni  deJecliiB  Ihctus  sum,  el  smps  conecendi  eorum  terga  et  appre- 

conBOletut;  videreenime&t  ipBamarborein  incuTvatam.  hendl  Jubnii;  eqiionioi  more  ineidena  eoa  agito,Gt  Uli 

ullroraniisab  utr jsgue  viciasim  ad  oaculum  e^porrwtid.  mibi  oauilia  odblandiuntur.  "Leones  prs  aninre 

paliiias  contingens  que  siiniil  crascunt,  rursngqlle  ad    IT.  of  liie  fauok  of  bunting,         °<  Lurretius.        '^IJe 

uinanii'ni  regredJBng,  eaiuque  nianu  atilngena,  quaal    Bale  lib.  1.  e.  SI,  PiscEBOb  amorem  marcescunt,  palles. 

ni„.uo  ministrare  V,  o.«r,  cl  c.pe  iti  Miicu^  ^M, 
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wonders  of  a  tritoii  in  Epirus  :  IhEre  was  a  wel!  not  far  from  the  shore,  where  the 
country  wenches  fetched  water,  they,  '"tiitona,  sUtpri  caitsd  would  set  upon  them 
and  cany  them  to  the  sea,  and  there  drown  them,  if  they  would  not  yield  ;  so  love 
Ijrantiiseth  iu  dumb  creatures.  Yet  this  is  natural  for  one  beast  to  dote  upon  an- 
other of  the  same  kind;  but  what  strange  fury  is  that,  when  a  beast  shall  dote  upon 
a  man  ?  Saxo  Grammaticus,  Hh.  10.  Dav.  hist,  hath  a  story  of  a  bear  that  loved  a 
woman,  kept  her  in  his  den  a  long  time  and  begot  a  son  of  her,  out  of  whose  loins 
proceeded,  many  northern  kings :  this  is  the  original  belike  of  that  common  tale  of 
Valentine  and  Orson  :  .fflian,  Pliny,  Peter  Gillius,  are  full  of  such  relations.  A  pea- 
cock in  Lucadia  loved  a  maid,  and  when  she  died,  the  peacock  pined.  "  "  A  dolphin 
loved  a  boy  called  Hernias,  and  when  he  died,  the  fish  came  on  land,  and  so  perished." 
The  like  adds  Gellius,  Uh.-lO.  cap.  22.  out  of  Appion,  Mgypt.  lib.  15.  a  dolphin  at 
Puteoli  loved  a  child,  would  come  often  to  him,  let  him  get  on  his  back,  and  carry 
him  about,  ""and  when  by  sickness  the  child  was  taken  away,  the  dolphin  died." — 
""'  Every  book  is  full  (sailh  Busbequiua,  the  emperor's  orator  with  the  grand  signior, 
not  long  since,  ep.  S.  legat.  Tare.),  and  yields  such  instances,  to  believe  which  I 
^fras  always  afraid  lest  I  should  be  thought  to  give  credit  to  fables,  until  I  saw  a  lynx 
which  1  had  from  Assyria,  so  affected  towards  one  of  my  men,  that  it  cannot  be 
denied  but  that  he  was  in  love  with  him.  When  my  man  was  present,  tlie  beast 
would  use  many  notable  enticements  and  pleasant  motions,  and  when  he  was  going, 
hold  him  back,  and  look  after  him  when  he  was  gone,  very  sad  in  his  absence,  but 
most  jocund  when  he  returned :  and  when  my  man  went  from  me,  the  beast  expressed 
hia  love  with  continual  sickness,  and  after  he  had  pined  away  some  few  days,  died." 
Such  another  story  he  hath  of  a  crane  of  Majorca,  that  loved  a  Spaniard,  that  would 
walk  any  way  with  him,  and  in  his  absence  seek  about  for  him,  make  a  noise  that-* 
he  might  hear  lier,  and  knock  at  his  door,  ^"and  when  he  took  his  last  farewell, 
famished  herself."     Such  pretty  pranks  can  love  play  with  birds,  fishes,  beasts : 

«i("CffileBtiB  ictheris,  jonli,  ter™  clavea  habal  Venns, 

and  if  all  be  certain  tliat  is  credibly  reported,  with  the  spirits  of  the  air,  and  devils 
of  hell  themselves,  who  are  as  much  enamoured  and  dote  (if  I  may  use  that  word) 
as  any  otlier  creatures  whatsoever.  For  if  those  stories  be  true  that  are  written  of 
incubus  and  succubus,  of  nymphs,  lascivious  fauns,  satyrs,  and  those  heathen  gods 
which  were  devils,  those  lasciviouus  Telchines,  of  whom  the  Platonists  tell  so  many 
fables;  or  those  tamiliar  meetings  in  our  days,  and  company  of  witches  and  devils, 
there  is  some  probability  for  it,  I^know  that  Biarmannus,  Wierus,  lib.  1.  cap.  1!). 
et  24.  and  some  others  stoutly  deny  it,  thai  the  devil  hath  any  carnal  copulation  with 
women,  that  the  devil  takes  no  pleasure  in  such  facts,  they  be  mere  fantasies,  all 
such  relations  of  incubi,  succubi,  lies  and  tales;  but  Austin,  lib.  15.  de  civil.  Dei, 
dolh  acknowledge  it :  Erastus  de  Lamiis,  Jacobus  Sprenger  and  his  colleagues,  &c. 
^Zaiichms,cap.lS.llb.i.det^er.Dei.  T)tmAiim3,in.Arist.de.Snimd,lib.2.text.  29. 
com.  30.  Bodin,  lib.2.cap.T.  and  Paracelsus,  a  great  champion  of  this  tenet  amongst 
the  rest,  which  give  sundry  peculiar  instances,  by  many  testimonies,  proofe,  and  con- 
fessions evince  it.  Hector  Boethiua,  in  his  Scottish  history,  hath  three  or  four  such 
examples,  which  Cardan  confirms  out  of  him,  lib.  16.  cap.  43.  of  such  as  have  hat. 
familiar  company  many  years  with  them,  and  that  in  the  habit  of  men  and  women 
PhilostratuS  in  his  fourth  book  de  vita  Apollonii,  hath  a  memorable  instance  in  this 
kind,  which  I  may  not  omit,  of  one  Menippus  Lycius,  a  young  man  twenty-five  years 
of  age,  that  going  between  Cenchreas  and  Corinth,  met  such  a  phantasm  in  the  habit 
of  a  fiiir  gentlewoman,  which  taking  him  by  the  hand,  cai'ried  him  home  to  her 
house  m  the  suburbs  of  Corinth,  and  told  him  she  was  a  Phcenician  by  births  aiid 
if  he  would  tarry  with  her,  ^'"'  he  should  hear  her  sing  and  play,  and  drink  such 
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wJLic  as  never  any  iJranlt,  and  no  man  should  molest  him  ;  but  she  being  fair  and 
foyely  would  live  and  die  with  him,  that  was  fair  and  lovely  to  behold."  The 
young  man  a  philosopher,  otherwise  staid  and  discreet,  able  to  moderate  his  pas- 
sions, though  not  this  of  love,  tarried  with  her  awhile  to  his  great  content,  and  at 
last  married  her,  to  whose  wedding,  amongst  other  guests,  carae  Apolloiiins,  who, 
by  some  probable  conjectures,  found  her  out  to  be  a  serpent,  a  lamia,  and  that  all  her 
furniture  was  like  Tantalus's  gold  described  by  Homer,  no  substance,  but  mere  illu- 
sions. When  she  saw  herself  descried,  she  wept,  and  desired  ApoUonius  to  be  silent, 
but  he  would  not  be  moved,  and  thereupon  she,  plate,  house,  and  all  that  was  in  it, 
vanished  in  an  instant;  **"  many  thousands  took  notice  of  this  fact,  for  it  was  done  in 
the  midst  of  Greece."  Sabine  ia  his  Comment  on  the  tenth  of  Ovid's  Metamorphoses, 
at  the  tale  of  Orpheus,  telleth  us  of  a  gentleman  of  Bavaria,  that  for  mauy  months 
together  bewailed  the  loss  of  his  dear  wife;  at  length  the  devil  in  her  habit  came 
and  comforted  him,  and  told  him,  because  he  was  so  importunate  for  her,  that  she 
would  come  and  live  with  him  again,  on  that  condition  he  would  be  new  married, 
never  swear  and  blaspheme  as  he  used  formerly  to  do ;  for  if  he  did,  she  should  be 
gone  L  ** "  he  vowed  it,  married,  and  lived  with  her,  she  brought  him  children,  and 
governed  his  house,  but  was  still  paie  and  sad,  and  so  continued,  till  one  day  ialling 
out  with  him,  he  fell  a  swearing;  she  vanished  thereupon,  and  was  never  afier  seen. 
^  This  I  have  heard,"  saith  Sabine, "  from  persons  of  good  credit,  which  told  me  that 
the  Duke  of  Bavaria  did  tell  it  for  a  certainty  to  the  Duke  of  Saxony."  One  more 
1  will  relate  out  of  Florilegus,  ad  anwMm  1058,  an  honest  historian  of  oar  nation, 
because  he  telleth  it  so  confidently,  as  a  thing  in  those  days  talked  of  all  over 
Etirope :  a  young  gentleman  of  Rome,  the  same  day  that  he  was  married,  after  din- 
ner with  the  bride  and  his  friends  went  a  wallcing  into  the  fields,  and  towards  even- 
ing to  the  tennis-court  to  recreate  himself;  whilst  he  played,  he  put  his  ring  upon 
the  fingei-  of  Venus  sioiaa,  which  was  thereby  made  in  brass;  after  he  had  sufficiently 
played,  and  now  made  an  end  of  his  sport,  he  came  to  fetch  his  ring,  but  Venus  had 
bowed  heriinger  in,  and  he  could  not  get  it  off  Whereupon  loth  to  make  his  com- 
pany tarry  at  present,  there  left  it,  intending  to  fetch  it  the  next  day,  or  at  some  more 
convenient  lime,  went  thence  to  supper,  and  so  to  bed.  In  the  night,  when  he  should 
come  to  perform  those  nuptial  rites,  Venus  steps  between  him  and  his  wife  (unseen 
or  felt  of  her),  and  told  her  that  she  was  his  wife,  that  he  had  betrothed  himself  unto 
her  by  that  ring,  which  he  put  upon  her  finger ;  she  troubled  him  for  some  follow- 
ing nights.  He  not  knowing  how  to  help  himself,  made  his  moan  to  one  Palumbus, 
a  learned  magician  in  those  days,  who  gave  him  a  letter,  and  bid  him  at  such  a  time 
of  the  night,  in  such  a  cross-way,  at  the  town's  end,  where  old  Saturn  would  pass 
by  with  his  associates  in  procession,  as  commonly  he  did,  deliver  that  script  with 
his  own  hands  to  Saturn  himself;  the  young  man  of  a  bold  spirit,  accordingly  did 
it ;  and  when  the  old  fiend  had  read  it,  he  called  Venus  to  him,  who  rode  before  him, 
and  cammanded  her  to  deliver  his  ring,  wh.ch  forthwith  she  did,  and  so  the  gentle- 
man was  freed.  Many  such  stories  1  find  in  several  "authors  to  confirm  this  which 
I  have  said ;  as  that  more  notable  amongst  the  rest,  of  Philinium  and  Machalfis  in 
^  Phi  iron's  Tract,  de  reius  mirabiUbus,  and  though  many  be  against  it,  yet  I,  for  my 
pa  t,  VI 1  subscribe  to  Lactantius,  lib.  14.  cap.  15..  °^"God  sent  angels  to  the  tuition 
of  men  but  whilst  they  lived  amongst  us,  that  mischievous  all-commander  of  the 
ea  h  a  d  hot  in  lust,  enticed  them  by  little  and  little  to  this  vice,  and  defiled  them 
V  1  1  e  company  of  women :  and  Anaxagoras,  de  resurrect.  ™  Many  of  those  spi- 
r  ual  bodies,  overcome  by  the  love  of  maids,  and  lust,  foiled,  of  whom  those  were 
b  we  call  giants,"  Justin  Martyr,  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Sulpitius  Severus, 
E  eb  1  &c.)  to  this  sense  make  a  twofold  fell  of  angels,  one  from  the  beginning 
of  the  world,  another  a  little  before  the  deluge,  as  Moses  teachoth  us,  "  openly  pro- 
fess ng  that  these  genii  can  beget,  and  have  carnal  copulation  with  women.    At  Japan 

«Mb        clum  hoe  cosnov^re,  quod  in  medfttGracia    misil  ad  lutelam  cultumqiie, generis  Iiumani;  aed  illog 
gi-      nn  '>Ruin  curaiis  domesticani,  lit  ante,   uimliominibus(»mniorani«a.doiuiiiaioiiile  terra  lala- 
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in  the  East  Indies,  at  this  present  (if  we  may  believe  the  relation  of  '^travellers), 
there  is  an  idol  called  Teuchedy,  to  whom  one  of  the  fairest  virgins  in  the  country- 
is  monthly  brought,  and  left  in  a  private  room,  in  the  fotoqui,  or  church,  where  she 
aits  alone  to  be  deflowered.  At  certain  times  ™  the  Teuchedy  (which  is  thought  to 
be  the  devil)  appears  to  her,  and  knoweth  her  carnally.  Every  month  a  feir  virgin 
is  talten  in ;  but  what  becomes  of  Ihe  old,  no  man  can  tell.  In  that  goodly  temple 
of  Jupiter  Belus  in  Babylon,  there  was  a  fiiir  chapel,  "saith  Herodotus,  an  eye-wit- 
ness of  it,  in  which  was  splendtde  stratus  lectus  et  appodta  mensa  aurea,  a  brave 
bed,  a  table  of  gold,  &.C.,  into  which  no  creature  came  but  one  only  woman,  which 
their  god  made  choice  of,  as  the  Chaldean  priests  told  him,  and  that  their  god  lay 
with  her  himself,  as  at  Thebes  in  ^ypt  was  the  like  done  of  old.  So  that  you  see 
this  is  no  news,  the  devils  therasehes,  or  their  juggling  priests,  have  played  such 
pranks  in  all  ages.  Many  divines  stiffly  conti'adict  this ;  but  1  will  conclade  with 
"Lipsius,  that  since  "examples,  testimonies,  and  confessions,  of  those  unhappy 
women  are  so  manifest  on  the  other  side,  and  many  even  in  this  our  town  of 
Louvain,  that  it  is  likely  to  be  so.  "One  thing  I  will  add,  that  I  suppose  that 
in  no  age  past,  I  know  not  by  what  destiny  of  this  unhappy  time,  have  there 
ever  appeared  or  showed  themselves  so  many  lecherous  devils,  satyrs,  and  genii, 
as  in  this  of  ours,  as  appears  by  the  daily  narrations,  and  judicial  sentences  upon 
record."  Read  more  of  this  question  in  Plutarch,  vit.  JVut/ub,  Austin  de  civ. 
Dei.  lib.  15.  Wierus,  lib.  3,  de  prasUg.  Dam.  Giraldus  Cambcensis,  iHnerar. 
Camb.  lib.  1.  Malleus,  malefic,  qucest.  5.  part.  1.  Jacobus  Reussus,  lib.  5.  cap.  6. 
fol.  54.  Godelman,  lib.  2.  cap.  4.  Erastus,  Valesius  de  sacra  philo.  cap.  40.  John 
Hider,  Fomicar.  lib.  5,  cap.  9.  Stroz,  Cicogna.  Uh.  3.  cap.  3.  Delrio,  Lipsius 
Bodine,  dcsmonol.  lib.  3.  cap.  7.  Pererius  in  Gen.  lib.  8,  in  6.  cap.  ver.  3.  King 
James,  &c, 

SuBSBOT.  II. — How  Love  lyrarniiseik  over  men.     Love,  or  Heroical  Melancholy,  Ms 
definition,  part  affected. 

Tou  have  heard  how  this  tyrant  Love  ragelh  with  brute  beasts  and  spirits ;  now 
let  us  consider  what  passions  it  causeth  amongst  men. 

'"Improbe  amor  quid  non  morlalia  peciora  cogis?     How  it  tickles  the  hearts  of 

mortal  men,  Horresco  referens, 1  am  almost  afraid  to  relate,  amazed,  "  and 

ashamed,  it  hath  wrought  such  stupendous  and  prodigious  effects,  such  foul  ounces. 
Love  indeed  (I  may  not  deny)  first  united  provinces,  built  cities,  and  by  a  perpetual 
generation  makes  and  preserves  mankind,  propagates  the  church ;  but  if  it  rage  it  is 
no  more  love,  but  burning  lust,  a  disease,  frenzy,  madness,  hell.  ^Esl  orcus  ille, 
vis  est  immedieabilis,  est  rabtes  insana;  'tis  no  virtuous  habit  this,  but  a  vehement 
perturbation  of  the  mind,  a  monster  of  nature,  wit,  and  art,  as  Alexis  in  '"Athenseus 
sets  it  out,  viriliier  audax,  muliebriter  iimidum,  furore  prtsceps,  labore  infractum, 
vtel  felle-ma,  blanda  percitssio,  SfC.  It  subverts  kingdoms,  overthiows  cities,  towns, 
families,  mars,  con'Upts,  and  makes  a  massacre  of  men;  thunder  and  lightning,  wars, 
fires,  plagues,  have  not  done  that  mischief  to  mankind,  as  this  burning  lust,  this 
brutish  passion.     Let  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  Troy,  (which  Dares  Phiygius,  and 

Dictis  Cvetensis  will  make  good)  and  1  know  not  how  many  cities  bear  record, 

et  fmt  ante  Helenam,  ^c,  all  succeeding  ages  will  subscribe :  Joanna  of  Naples  in 
Italy,  Fredegunde  and  Branhalt  in  France,  all  histories  are  fiill  of  these  basilisks. 
Besides  those  daily  monomachies,  murders,  efiiision  of  blood,  rapes,  riot,  and  immo- 
derate expense,  to  satisfy  their  lusts,  beggary,  shame,  loss,  torture,  punishment,  dis- 
grace, loathsome  diseases  that  proceed  from  thence,  worse  ttian  calentures  and  pesti- 
lent fevers,  those  often  gouts,  pox,  arthritis,  palsies,  cramps,  sciatica,  convulsions, 
aches,  combustions,  &.c.,  which  torment  the  body,  that  feral  melancholy  which  cru- 
cifies the  soul  in  this  life,  and  everlastingly  torments  in  the  world  to  come, 

Hotwith  Stan  ding  they  know  these  and  many  such  miseries,  threats,  tortures,  will 
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u    1        me  upon  them,  rewards,  exhortations,  e  contra ;  yet  either  out  of  their  own 
akn        a  depraved  nature,  or  loTe'a  tyranny,  which  ao  furiously  rageth,  they  suffer 

In     1    s  to  be  led  like  an  ox  to  the  slaughter  r  (Facilis  descensus  Avemi)  they 
g    d      n  headJong  to  their  own  perdition,  they  will  commit  folly  with  beasts,  men 
1      uig  the  natural  use  of  women,"  as  "Paul  saith,  "burned  in  lust  one  towards 
another,  and  man  with  man  wrought  filthinesa." 

Semiramis  equo,  Pasiphae  tauro,  Aristo  Eph  esius  asin<2  se  commiscmt,  Fulrius  equie, 
alii  canibuSf  capris,  §c.,  unde  monstra  Ttascuntur  aliguandd,  Centaitri,  Sylvcmi,  et  ad 
terrorem  homiimm  prodigiosa  spectra :  JVec  cum  brutis,  sed  ipsis  homnUms  rem  ka- 
hent,  qiidd  peccalum  Sodomise  vulgd  dicitur;  etfrequens  oKm  vitium  apud  Orienlalis 
ilhsJuU,  GrKcos  nmirum,  Italos,  Afros,  Asianos:  *^  Hercules  Hylam  luibuU,  Poly- 
cletum,  Dionem,  Perilhoonta,  Abderuinet  Phryga;  alii  eiEnristhimaJHercule  ama- 
tum  tradunL  Socrates  pttlchromm  Adolescentum  causa  freipieva  Gymnasiwn,  ad'ihat, 
fiagiliosque  speclactth  pascebat  oculos,  quod  et  Philebus  et  PiiEedon  Rivales,  Charm- 
ides  et  ^religui  Platonts  Dialogi,  satis  supergue  testatum  faciant:  quid  vera  Alci- 
biades  de  eodem  Socrate  loquatur,  luhens  coniicesco,  sed  et  ahhorreo ;  tantum  incita- 
mentum  prmbel  libidini.  .Si  kanc  perstrinxit  Theodoretua  lib.  de  cured,  grac.  affect, 
cap.  ultimo.  .  Quin  et  ipse  Plato  suum  demiraiw  Agathonem,  Xenophon,  Cliniam, 
Virgiliua  Alexin,  Anacf eon  Bathyllum ;  Qxiod  autem  de  Nerone,  Claudio,  ctBterorwm- 
que  portenlosa  Ubidine  meTnorice  proditieni,  mallem  a  Pelronio,  Suetonio,  eceierisque 
petatis,  quandd  omnem  Jid&m.  excedat,  qudm  i  me  ea:pectetis;  sed  Vetera  querimw. 
'*Mpud  Asianos,  Turcas,  Ilalos,  nunquumfrequeniius  hoc  qudm  bodiemo  die  vUium; 

Diana  RomoHorum  Sodomia;  officiniB  horwrt  alicubi  apud  Turcas, "5»i  saxis 

semina  maadani" arenas  arantes ;  el  frequenies  quere.lce,  etiam  inter  ipsos  con- 

juges  hac  de  re,  quce  viromm  concubitum  illicitum  calceo  in  opposilam  partem  vetso 
magistratui  indicant;  nullum  apud  Italos  fwniliare  magis  pecealum,  qui  et  post  "^Lu- 
cianum  et  ^  Tatjum,  scriptis  voluminibis  defendunt.  Johannes  de  la  Casa,  Beventinua 
Episcopus,  divinam  opus  vocaf,  suave  sceJus,  adeoque  jactat,  se  non  aliA  usum  Venere. 
JVihil  usittttius  apud  monachos,  Cardinales,  sacrificulos,  etiam  ^ furor  hie  ad  mortem, 
ad  imaiiiam.  '^Angelus  Politianus,  oh  pueri  amorem,  violenlas  sibi  manus  injedt. 
Et  horrendum  sane  dictu,  quantum  apud  nos  patrum  mew^A,  sceltis  detestattdum  hoc 
sisvierit!  Qaum  enim  Anno  1538.  pvudentissimus  Rex  Henricus  Octavus  cucullato- 
rum  ccenobia,  et  aacriScorum  collegia,  votariorum,  per  venerabiles  legura  Doctores 
Thoraam  Leum,  Richardum  Laytouura  visitari  fecerat,  &c.,  tanto  numero  reperli  sunt 
apud  eos  scortatorea,  ciofedi,  gaueones,  psedicones,  puerarii,  pjederaslie,  Sodomitee, 
('^Balei  verbis  lOor)  Ganimedes,  Bic.  ut  in  unoquoque  eorum  novam  credideris  Go- 
morrham.  Sed  vide  si  luiel  eorundem  Catalogum  apud  eundem  Baleum;  Puellfe 
(inquit)  in  lectis  doimire  non  polerant  oh  fratres  necromantic os.  fltec  si  apud  vot-a- 
rios,  monaclios,  sanctos  scilicet.  homunc'ioTies,  quid  in  foro,  quid  in  auld  factum  sus- 
piceris?  quid  apud  noHles,  quid  inter  fomices,  quam  mmfieditateTiij'quam  wm  spur- 
citiem?  Sileo  interim  turpes  illas,  et  ne  wminandas  quidem  monacltorum  ^masintpa' 
liones,  mastwbatores.  "  Roderioua  a  Castro  vocal,  turn  et  eos  qui  se  invicem  ad  Vene- 
rem  excitandamfiagris  cadunt,  Spinlrias,  Succuias,  Amhuleias,  et  lascivienle  lumho 

Tribades  illas  mulierculas,  quce  se  invieem  fricanty  et  prcBler  Eunuchos  etiam  ad 

Venerem  es^lendam,  artificiasa  ilia  veretra  habent.  Immo  quod  magis  mirere,fcemina 
feeminam  Coustantinopoli  non  ita  pridem  deperiil,  ansa  rem  plane  incredilnlem,  mu- 
talo  cullu  menlita  virum  de  mtpliis  sermonem.  init,  et  brevi  nupta  est :  sed  authorem 
ipsum  consule,  Busbequium.  Omtito  "  Salanarios  illos  Egyptiacos,  qui  cumformosa- 
rum  cadaveribus  concumbunt;  et  eorum  vesanam  Ubidinem,  qui  etiam  idola  et  ima- 
gine depereunt.  JVota  est  fahula  Pigmalionis  apud  "^Ovidium;  Mundi  et  Paulini 
apud  ^gesippum  belli  Jud.  lib.  2.  cap.  4.  Pontius  C.  Osaris  legatas,  refereMe  Plinid, 
lib.  35,  cap.  3.  quern  suspieor  eum  esse  qui  Christum  cruaifixit,  piduris  Afelantse  e: 
HeSenffi  adeo  Ubidine  incensus,  wt  tollere  eas  vellet  si  natura  teciorii  permisisset,  alius 
statuam  bonce  ForluuEe  deperiit  (jElianus,  lib.  9.  cap.  37.)  alius  Bona  dsm,  et  ns  qua 
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pars  probro  vacet.  "Raptus  ad  slupra  {quod  ait  iile)  et  ne  ''os  quidem  a  libidine 
exceptum,  Heliogabalus,  per  omnia  cava  corporis  Ubidinem  reeepii,  Lampiid.  vita 
ejus.  "Hostius  qiddam  specula  fecit,  et  ita  disposuil,  ul  quum  virwrt  ipse  palereUir, 
aversus  omnes  admissarii  motus  in  spec'ulovideret,acdeinde  falsa  magTiiivdiiteipsius 
membti  tanguam  ver&  gauderel,  simul  mrum  etfmminam  passus,  qttod  dieiufeedum 
et  ahominandvM.  TJt  veram  plane  sit,  guod  apttd  "  Plularchum  Gryllus  Ulyssi  objeeil. 
Ad  hiine  usque  diem  apud  iios  neque  mas  marem,  neque  femina  fffiininam  amavit, 
qtialia  multa  apud  vos  memorabilea  et  prteclari  viri  fecemnt:  ut  vilea  missos  faciam, 
Hercules  imbetbem  seclans  socium,  amicos  desecait,  Stc.  Vestraj  libidines  intra  suos 
naluTfe  fines  coerceri  non  possunt,  quin  instar  fiuvii  exundantis  atrocera  fceditatunij 
tumultum,  confusionemque  natures  gignant  in  re  Venerea:  nam  et  capras,  porcos, 
equos  inierunt  viri  et  fcemins,  insano  bestiarum  amore  exarserunt,  unde  Minotauri, 
Cenlauri,  Sylvani,  Sphinges,  &c.  Sed  ne  confulando  doceam,  aul  eaforas  efferam, 
quce  non  omnes  scire  convenit  (hcee  enim  doctis  solummodo,  quod  causa  non  ahsimili 
*RodeiTcus,  scripta  velim)  ne  levissimis  ingenlis  et  depravalis  mentibus  feedissimi 
sceleris  nolitiam,  Sfc,  nolo  quem  diutiMS  Msec  sordibus  inquinare. 

I  come  at  last  to  that  heroical  love  which  is  proper  to  men  aud  women,  is  a  fre- 
quent cause  of  melancholy,  and  deserves  much  rather  to  be  called  burning  last,  than 
by  siich  an  honourable  tiUe.  There  is  an  honest  love,  I  confess,  which  is  natural, 
laqueus  occultus  eaptivana  tarda  liamnum,  vf  a  mulieribua  non  posdnt  separari,  "  a 
secret  snare  to  captivate  the  hearts  of  men,"  as  "Christopher  Fonseca  proves,  a 
strong  allurement,  of  a  most  attractive,  occult,  adamantine  property,  and  powerful 
virtue,  and  no  man  living  can  avoid  it,  ""Et  qui  eim  non  sensil  amoris,  aut  lapis  est^ 
out  bellua.  He  is  not  a  man  but  a  block,  a  very  stone,  aut  'JVumen,  aul.  JVebuchad- 
nexsar,  he  hath  a  gSiird  for  his  head,  a  pepon  for  his  heart,  that  I^th  not  felt  the 
power  of  it,  and  a  rare  creature  to  be  found,  one  in  an  age.  Qui  nunquam  visajla- 
gravit  imwre  puellis;^  for  semel  insanivimus  omnes,  dol«  we  either  young  or  old,  as 
'  he  said,  and  none  are  excepted  but  Minerva  and  the  Muses :  so  Cupid  in  '  Lucian 
complains  to  his  mother  Venus,  thai  amongst  all  the  rest  his  arrows  could  not  pierce 
them.  But  this  nuptial  love  is  a  common  passion,  an  honest,  for  men  to  love  in  the 
way  of  marriage;  ut  materia  appelit  formam,  sic  vtuUer  virum.^  Tou  know  marriage 
is  honourable,  a  blessed  calling,  appointed  by  God  himself  in  Paradise ;  it  breeds 
true  peace,  tranquillity,  content,  and  happiness,  ^ud  nulla  est  aulfuU  unquam  sanc- 
tior  conjunctio,  as  Daphnsus  in  °  Plutarch  could  well  prove,  et  qum  generi  humane 
immortalUalem  parat,  when  they  live  witliout  jarring,  scolding,  lovingly  as  they 
should  do. 
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[  flinor  die."  I  'I-jb  nniliasplVci  and  never  diis." 

As  Seneca  lived  with  his  Paulina,  Abraham  and  Sarah,  Orpheus  and  Euridyce,  Arria 
and  Pffitus,  Artemisia  and  Mausolus,  Rubenius  Celer,  that  would  needs  have  it  en 
graven  on  his  tomb,  he  had  led  his  life  with  Ennea,  his  dear  wife,  forty-three  years 
eight  months,  and  never  fell  out.     There  is  no  pleasure  in  this  world  comparable 

to  it,  'tis  summmn  mortaliiatis  bonum 'homimim  diviimque  voluptas,  Alma  VenuS 

latet  enim  in  muliere  aliqtdd  najus  potenUusgue  omnibus  aliis  humams  volapta- 

tibus,  as  lone  holds,  there's  something  in  a  woman  beyond  all  human  delight ;  a 
magnetic  virtue,  a  charming  quality,  an  occult  and  powerful  motive.  The  husband 
rules  her  as  head,  but  she  again  commands,  his  heart,  he  is  her  seivanl,  she  is  only 
joy  and  content:  no  happiness  is  like  unto  it,  no  love  so  great  as  this  of  man  and 
wife,  no  such  comfort  as  "'placens  uxor,  a  sweet  wife:  "  Omnis  amor  magnus,  sed 
aperto  in  conjuge  major.  When  Ihey  love  at  last  as  fresh  as  they  did  at  first,  '^  Cka- 
raque  ckar'o  cmiseneseit  conjugifos  Homer  brings  Paris  kissing  Helen,  after  they  had 
been  married  ten  years,  protesting  withal  that  he  loved  her  as  dear  as  he  did  the  first 

™Grytlo.'   Vdb  mnrbis  innlieriira  1. 1.  c.  lif.     "An 
gylviuB  Jui^nal.   "And  he  »ho  bas  not  Alt  the  infli 
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Dian."            e  In  nmalor.  dialog.            '  Dor. 

•  Lucre 

ides,  gnec.  ■'  Slia  grows  oM  In  lose  and  in  year* 
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hour  that  he  was  betrothed.  And  in  their  old  age,  when  they  make  much  of  one 
another,  saying,  aa  he  did  to  his  wife  in  the  poet, 

Necferal  ulla  dies  u(  commutemuc  in  ffivo. '  Lei  nn  day  change  or  nltBr  our  allMinna. 

Such  should  conjugal  love  be,  still  the  same,  and  as  they  are  one  flesh,  so  should 
lliey  be  of  one  mind,  as  in  an  aristocratical  g'overnment,  one  consent,  "  Gey ron -like, 
coalescere  in  unwn,  have  one  heart  in  two  bodies,  will  and  nill  the  same,  A  good 
wife,  according  to  Plutarch,  should  be  as  a  looking-glass  to  represent  her  husband's 
face  and  passion  t  if  he  be  pleasant,  she  should  be  merry:  if  he  laugh,  she  should 
smile ;  if  he  look  sad,  she  should  participate  of  his  sorrow,  and  bear  a  part  with 
him,  and  so  should  they  continue  in  mutual  love  one  towards  another. 

11"  m  me  ab  amnre  (uo  itdacft  rulla  Eeneclus,  I     "No  e^e  sliall  Tiart  my  love  fVoiti  tliee,  sweet  wife, 

Bive  ego  Tylbopua,  Bi»e  ego  Neslor  ero."  |  Tbougli  I  live  Neasor  or  TiUionuo'  life." 

And  she  again  to  him,  as  the  "  Bride  saluted  the  Bridegroom  of  old  in  Rome,  Ubi  tu 
Caius,  eg»  semper  Caia,  be  thou  still  Caius,  I'll  be  Caia. 

'Tia  a  happy  state  this  indeed,  when  the  fountain  ia  bleased  (saith  Solomon,  Prov. 
V.  17.)  "and  he  rejoiceth  with  the  wife  of  his  youth,  and  she  is  to  him  as  the  loving 
hind  and  pleasant  roe,  and  he  delights  in  her  continually."  But  thia  love  of  oure  is 
immoderate,  inordinate,  and  not  to  be  comprehended  in  any  bounds.  It  will  not 
contain  itself  within  the  union  of  marriage,  or  apply  to  one  object,  but  is  a  wander- 
ing, extravagant,  a  domineering,  a  boundless,  an  irrefragable,  a  destructive  paasion  : 
sometimes  this  burning  lust  raseth  after  marriage,  and  then  it  is  properly  called 
jealousy;  sometimes  befoire,  and  then  it  is  called  heroical  melancholy;  it  extends 
sometimes  to  co-rivals.  Etc.,  begets  rapes,  incests,  murders:  Marcus  Antonius  com- 
pressU  FaustiTtam  sororem,  Caracalla  Juliam  JVovercam,  J^ero  JUatrem,  Caligula, 
sorores,  Cyneras  Myrrhamfiliamf  fye.  But  it  is  confined  within  no  terras  of  blood, 
years,  sex,  or  whatsoever  else.  Some  furiously  rage  before  they  come  to  discretion 
or  age.  ''Quartilla  in  Petronius  never  remembered  ahe  was  a  maid;  and  the  wife 
of  Bath,  in  Chaucer,  cracks, 

SIxa  TvKS  taelvevs«ri  oil,  teUece. 
msba-ads  at  Kiri-dosr  had  IfioB. 

"  Aratine  Lucretia  sold  her  maidenhead  a  thousand  times  before  she  was  twenty-four 
years  old,  Jilus  milies  vendideranl  virg'mitatem,  S;c.  neque  te  celabo,  non  deerant  qui 
ut  integrant  antiirenl  Rahab,  that  harlot,  began  to  be  a  profeased  queaa  at  ten  yeara 
of  age,  and  waa  but  fifteen  when  she  hid  the  spies,  as  "Hugh  Broughton  proves,  to 
whom  Serrarius  the  Jesuit,  qa<esl.  6.  in  cap.  2.  Josue,  subscribes.  Generally  women 
begin  puhescere,  as  they,  call  it,  or  calullire,  aa  Juliua  PoUux  cites,  lih.  2.  cap.  3. 
omnutst  out  of  Arislophanea,  ^at  fourteen  years  old,  then  they  do  offer  themselves, 
and  some  plainly  rage.  ^'  Leo  Afer  saith,  that  in  Africa  a  man  shall  scarce  find  a 
maid  at  fourteen  yeara  of  age,  Ihey  are  so  forward,  and  many  amongst  us  after  they 
come  into  the  teens  do  not  live  witliout  husbands,  but  linger.  What  pranks  in.  this 
kind  the  middle  ages  have  played  ia  not  to  be  recorded.  St  miki  dnt  centum  lingua, 
stnJ  oraqup  ceatvm,  no  tongue  can  sufficiently  declare,  every  story  is  full  of  men  and 
women's  insatiable  lust,  Nero's,  Heliogabali,  Bonosi,  &c,  ^  Cielius  Amphilermm,  sed 
Quinttus  ~9.mph  hnam  depereunt,  Sfc.  They  neigh  after  other  men's  wivea  (aa  Jeremia, 
cap,  v  8  complainethj  like  fed  horses,  or  range  like  town  bulls,  raptores  virginust 
el  viduarum,  as  many  of  our  great  ones  do.  Solomon's  wisdom  was  extinguished 
in  this  fire  ot  luat,  Samson's  strength  enervated,  piety  in  Lot's  daughters  quite  for- 
got, granly  of  priesthood  in  Eli's  sons,  reverend  old  age  in  the  Elders  that  would 
violate  busiuna,  hlial  duty  in  Absalom  to  bis  atepmother,  brotherly  love  in  Ammon 
towards  his  s]=tei  Human,  divine  laws,  precepts,  exhortations,  fear  of  God  and 
men,  tair,  foul  means,  feme,  fortune,  shame,  disgrace,  honour  cannot  oppose,  slave 
off,  or  withstand  the  fury  of  it,  omnia  vincit  amor,  S^c.    No  cord  nor  cable  can  so 

iiPiopert  1  3.       "Plucaroli  l  3D.  Rom.  Hlel.     >'3u-    concenln.       » Epictetus i. 43. muliereH siaiiia ab anna 

ginom  tiiisse     Infans  enioi  paribus  Inquinaia  sam,  el    iianl.    Levina  Ijemniue.       ^i  Lib.  3.  fol.  ISU.       "Ca- 
Eubinde  niaJoriliii9  me  applicui,  donee  ad  leiaiem  per.    tuUus. 
veui;  ut  UilavlIDliiin,&c       » FarDadidaac  aial.  lal.  I 
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forcibly  draw,  or  hold  so  fast,  as  love  can  do  with  a  twined  fhiead.  The  scorching 
beams  under  the  equinoctial,  or  extremity  of  cold  within  the  circle  arctic,  where  the 
very  seas  are  frozen,  cold  or  torrid  zone,  cannot  avoid  or  expel  this  heat,  fury,  and 
rage  of  mortal  men. 


in  fiiaisi 


BlfligB.tulicolubque 

Of  womeri'a  unnatural,  ^insatiable  last,  what  country,  what  village  dolli  not  cojti- 
plain  ?  Mother  and  daughter  sometimes  dote  on  tlie  same  man,  father  and  son, 
master  and  servant,  on  one  woman. 

What  bi-each  of  vowa  and  oaths,  fury,  dotage,  madness,  might  I  reclvon  up  f  Yet 
this  is  more  tolerable  in  youth,  and  such  as  are  still  in  tlieir  hot  blood ;  but  for  ah 
old  foot  to  dote,  to  see  an  old  lecher,  what  more  odious,  what  can  be  more  absurd  ? 
and  yet  what  so  common  ?  Who  so  furious  ?  ^-Amare  ea  tetate  si  occipeHnt,  multo 
insanmnt  acrius.  Some  dole  then  more  than  ever  Ihey  did  in  their  yoiflh.  How 
many  decrepit,  hoary,  harsh,  writhen,  burstenbelUed,  crooked,  toothless,  bald,  blear- 
eyed,  impotent,  rotten,  old  men  shall  you  see  flickering  still  in  every  place  ?  One 
gels  him  a  young  wife,  another  a  courlfzan,  and  when  he  can  scarce  lift  his  leg  over 
a  sill,  and  hath  one  foot  already  in  Charon's  boat,  when  he  hath  the  trembling  in  his 
joints,  the  gout  in  his  feet,  a  perpetual  rheum  in  his  head,  "a  continuate  cough," 
'  his  sight  fails  him,  thick  of  hearing,  his  breath  stinks,  all  his  moisture  is  dried  up 
and  gone,  may  not  spit  from  him,  a  very  child  again,  tliat  cannot  dress  himself,  or 
cut  his  own  meat,  yet  he  will  be  dreaming  of,  and  honing  after  wenches,  what  can 
be  more  unseemly  f  Worse  it  is  in  women  than  in  men,  when  she  is  (etate  declivis, 
diu  mdua,  mater  olim,  parum  decore  mairimomTmi  segUi  videtur,  an  old  widow,  a 
mother  so  long  since  fin  Pliny's  opinion),  she  doth  very  unseemly  seek  to  marry, 
yet  whilst  she  is  ^  so  old  a  crone,  a  bel^.am,  she  can  neither  see,  nor  hear,  go  nor  s(and, 
a  mere  ™  carcass,  a  witch,  and  scarce  feel ;  she  catterwauls,  and  must  have  a  stallion, 
a  champion, .  she  must  and  will  marry  again,  and  betroth  herself  to  some  young 
man,  °'  that  hates  to  look  on,  but  for  her  goods ;  abhors  the  sight  of  her,  to  the 
prejudice  of  her  good  name,  her  own  undoing,  grief  of  friends,  and  ruin  of  her 
children. 

But  to  enlarge  or  illustrate  this  power  and  effects  of  love,  is  to  set  a  candle  in  the 
sun.  ^  It  rageth  with  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  yet  is  most  evident  among 
such  as  are  young  and  lusty,  in  the  flower  of  tiieir  years,  nobly  descended,  high 
fed,  such  as  live  idly,  and  at  ease;  and  for  that  cause  (which  our  divines  call  burn- 
ing lust)  this  ™/mwas  imanus  rnior,  this  mad  and  beastly  passion,  as  ]  have  said,  is 
named  by  our  physicians  heroical  love,  and  a  more  honourable  title  put  upon  it, 
Amor  noUlis,  as  ^Savanarola  styles  it,  because  noble  men  and  women  make  a  com- 
mon practice  of  it,  and  are  so  ordinarily  affected  with  it.  Avicenna,  lib.  3.  Fen,  I. 
tract.  4.  cap.  23.  calleth  this  passion  lUshi,  and  defines  it  ^"  to  be  a  disease  or  me- 
lancholy vexation,  or  anguish  of  mind,  in  which  a  man  continually  meditates  of  the 
beauty,  gesture,  manners  of  his  mistress,  and  troubles  himself  about  it :  desiring," 
(as  Savanarola  adds)  with  all  intentions  and  eagerness  of  mind,  "  to  compass  or 
enjoy  her,  ™  as  commonly  hunters  trouble  themselves  about  their  sports,  the  covetous 
about  their  gold  and  goods,  so  is  he  tormented  still  about  his  mistress."  ArnoWus 
Villanovanus,  in  his  book  of  heroical  love,  defines  it,  ^"a  continual  cogitation  of 
that  which  he  desires,  with  a  confidence  or  hope  of  compassuig  it  ;f'  which  defini- 


"  Euriiiidos.    "  WhithenoBver  6iita|«l  yon  fly  there 

dlua  luiitque  inaatialiili  oainea  equa  regioiioi  cnoqueri 
posBe  e:(jHttmD.  S4epli.  ^  ■*  Wliat  have  biBt  and 


I,  qnod  oppidom,  que 


eiemgilis?  Jlneas  Sllvius.  Quia  tiieesiiniiin  onnn 
name  nulJumaiUDrJacsusa  ii8regitins^Defiictnu8?ej 

lingst.  "  B»g  Bgriludn  nt  mllcitoda  melanclioJii 
in  qua  hnmu  appllcat  bIIiI  CDiittnnaia  oogitBtiDiiBin  a 

Ssrpulctarltadine  IpBiDaqnam  Bmati  ^estuam  moiui 
Animi  Sirte  accidens  quo  quia  rem  baben  nliDia  st 
dUpte  concuplsdl.  ut  lu^oa  venalorea,  aurupi  eC  Dp 
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tion  his  commeiilalor  cavils  at.  For  continual  cogitation  is  not  the  genusi  but  a 
symptom  of  love ;  we  continually  think  of  that  which  we  hate  and  abhor,  as  well 
as  tiiat  which  we  love ;  and  many  things  we  covet  and  desire,  without  all  hope  of 
attaining.  Carohis  il  Lorme,  in  his  Qjiestiona,  makes  a  doubt,  An  amor  sU  morbus, 
whether  this  heroical  love  be  a  disease :  Julius  Pollux  Onomast.  lib.  6.'c(ip.  44.  de- 
termines it.  They  that  are  in  love  are  likewise '^  sick ;  laseivvs,  salaa:,  lascivien^, 
et  qui  in  veneremjurit,  vert  est  mgroius.  Arnoldus  will  have  it  improperly  so  called, 
and  a  malady  rather  of  the  body  than  mind.  Tuliy,  in  his  Tusculans,  defines  it  a 
furious  disease  of  the  mind.  Plato,  madness  itself.  Ficinus,  his  Commentator,  cap. 
12.  a  species  of  madness,  "for  many  have  ran.  mad  for  women,"  I^dr,  iv.  26.  But 
^^Ehasea"a  melancholy  passion :"  and  most  physicians  make  it  a  species  or  kind 
'of  meSancholy  (as  will  appear  by  the  symptoms),  and  treat  of  it  apart;  whom  I 
mean  to  imitate,  and  to  discuss  it  in  all  his  kinds,  to  examine  his  several  causes,  to 
show  his  symptoms,  indications,  prognostics,  effect,  that  so  it  may  be  with  more 
facility  cured. 

The  part  affected  in  the  meantime,  as  "Arnoldus  supposeth,  "  is  the  former  part 
of  tiie  head  for  want  of  moisture,"  which  his  Commentator  rejects.  Langius,  med. 
epist.  lib.  1.  cap.  24.  will  have  this  passion  seated  in  the  liver,  and  to  keep  residence 
in  the  heart,  "  "  to  proceed  first  from  the  eyes  so  carried  by  our  spirits,  and  kindle<J 
with  imagination  xa  the  liver  and  heart;"  coget  amare  jecw,  as  the  saying  is.  JHer 
diumferetper  epar,  as  Cupid  in  Anacreon.  For  some  such  cause  belike  *"  Homer 
feigns  Titius'  liver  (who  was  enamoured  of  Latona)  to  be  still  gnawed  by  two  vul- 
tures day  and  night  in  hell,  **"  for  that  young  men's  bowels  thus  enamoured,  are  so 
continually  toiicented  by  love."  Gordouius,  cap.  2.  part.  3,  ** "  will  have  the  testi- 
cles an  immediate  subject  or  cause,  the  liver  an  antecedent."  Fracastorius  agrees  in 
this  with  Gordonius,  inde  primitus  imaginatio  venerea,  erectio,  Sfc.  tilillatissimcm 
partem  vocat,  ila  ut  nisi  extrvso  semine  gesliens  voluptas  lum  cessal,  nee  assidwa  ve- 
neris recordatio,  addit  Gnastivinius  Comment.  4.  Sect.  proh.  27.  Arist.  But  '"pro- 
perly it  is  a  passion  of  the  brain,  as  all  other  melancholy,  by  reason  of  corrupt 
imagination,  and  so  doth  Jason  Pratensis,  c.  19.  de  morh.  cerebri  (who  writes  copi- 
ously of  tliia  erotical  love),  place  and  reckon  it  amongst  She  affections  of  the  brain. 
'°  Melancthon  de  anima  confutes  those  that  make  the  liver  a  part  atfectedj  and  Guia- 
neiius.  Tract.  15.  cap.  13  et  17.  though  many  put  all  the  affections  in  the  heart,  refers 
it  to  the  tfrain,  Ficinus,  cap.  7.  in  Conviviam  Platonis,  "  will  have  the  blood  to  be 
the  part  affected."  Jo.  Frietagius,  cap.  14.  noct  med.  supposeth  all  four  affected, 
heart,  liver,  brain,  blood ;  but  the  major  part  concur  upon  the  brain,  "'tb  imaginatio 
lam;  and  both  imagmation  and  reason  are  misaffected;  because  of  his  conupt  judg- 
ment, and  contmual  meditation  of  that  which  he  desires,  he  may  tnily  be  said  to  be 
mHlancholy  If  it  be  violent,  or  his  disease  inveterate,  as  I  have  determined  in  the 
precedent  partilion-,  both  niiagimlion  and  reason  are  misaffected,  first  one,  then  the 
otlier. 


MEMB.  II. 

SuBSEcT.  1.     Causes  of  Heroical  Love,  Temperature,  full  Diet,  Idleness,  Place, 

Climate,  ^c. 

Op  all  causes  tlie  remotest  are  stars.    '^  Ficinus  cop.  19.  saith  they  are  most  prgne 

to  this  burning  lust,  that  have  Venus  in  Leo  in  their  horoscope,  when  the  Moon  and 

Venus  be  mutually  aspected,  or  such  as  be  of  Venus'  complexion.    ^  Plutarch  inier- 
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prets  astrologically  that  lale  of  Mars  and  Venus,  « in  whose  genituros  J  and  ?  are  in 
.  conjunction,"  they  are  commonly  lascivious,  and  if  women  queans ;  "as  tlie  good 
wife  of  Bath  confessed  in  Chaucer ;" 

IfotlaaidiyemlnihieKsatimi, 

But  of  all  those  aattological  aphorisms  which  I  have  ever  read,  (hat  of  Cardan  is 
most  memoiahle,  for  which  howsoever  he  is  bitterly  censured  by  "  Marinus  Marcen- 
iius,  a  malapert  friar,  and  some  others  (which  "  he  himself  suspected)  yet  methinks 
it  is  free,  downright,  plain  and  ingenious.  In  his  ^eighlh  Geniture,  or  example,  he 
hath  these  words  of  himself.  6  S  and  S  in  S  dignUatibus  assiduam  mihi  Venereorum 
cogUationem  prmstahmt,  ila  vt  lammccm  quiescam.  Et  paulo  post,  Cogitatio  Venere- 
orum me  torquet  perpetud,  et  quam  facto  implere  non  Ucuit,  autjecisse  polentem  pwlmt, 
cogitalvme  asddua  mentilus  sum  voluptaiem.  Et  alibi,  oh  (  etS  dominium  et  radiorum. 
mixtimiemj  profundmn  jmt  ingeniwn,  sed  lascivwn^  tgoque  turpi  lihidini  dediivs  et 
obscmais.  So  far  Cardan  of  himself,  qvod  de  se  fatetur  idea  ™wi  uAliialem.  adferat 
studiosis  hujusce  disdpliiuB,  and  for  this  he  is  traduced  by  Marcennus,  when  as  in 
effect  he  saith  no  more  than  what  Gregory  Kazianzen  of  old,  to  Chilo  his  scholar, 
qfferehant  se  miH  visendis  nmlieres,  quarum  pmcelleftft  ehgaaiid  el  deeore  speclahiH 
tentabafio'  mete  integritas  jmdicUia.  Et  quidem  Jtagitittm  vilavi  fornieatiimiSf  at 
munditiie  virginalisjlorem  arcanH  cordis  cogitaiione  ftedavi.  Sed  ad  rem.  Aptiores 
ad  masculjnara  venerem  aunt  quorum  geneai  Venus  eat  in  signo  mascuiino,  et  in 
Saturni  finibus  aut  oppositione,  &.c.  Ptolomeus  in  quadripart,  piura  de  his  et  speci- 
alia  habet  aphorisniata,  longo  proculdubio  usu  confirmata,  et  ab  experientia  mulfa 
petfecta,  inquit  commentator  ejus  Cardanus.  Tho.  Campanella  Astrologice  lib.  4. 
cap,  8,  articulis  4  and  5.  insaniam  amatoriam  remonslrantia,  multa  prta  ceteris  accu- 
mulat  aphorisraala,  quse  qui  volet,  consulat.  Chiromantioi  ex  cingulo  Veneris  ple- 
rumque  conjecturam  feciunt,  et  monte  Veneris,  de  quorum  decretis,  Taisnerum, 
Johan.  de  Indagine,  Gocleniuni,  ceteroaqne  si  lubet,  inspicias.  Physicians  divine 
wholly  from  the  temperature  and  complexion ;  phlegmatic  persons  are  seldom  taken, 
according  to  Ficinus  Comment,  cap.  9;  naturally  melancholy  less  than  they,  but 
once  taken  they  are  never  freed ;  though  many  are  of  opinion  flatuous  or  hypochon- 
driacal melancholy  are  most  subject  of  ail  others  to  this  infirmity.  Valescus  assigns 
their  strong  imagination  for  a  cause,  Bodine  abundance  of  wind,  Gordonins  of  seed, 
and  spirits,  or  atomi  in  the  seed,  which  cause  their  violent  and  furious  passions. 
Sanguine  thence  are  soon  caught,  young  folks  most  apt  to  love,  and  by  their  good 
wills,  saith  "  Lucian,  "  would  have  a  bout  with  every  one  they  see :"  the  colt's  evil 
is  common  to  all  complexions.  Theojpeatus  a  young  and  lusty  gallant  acknowledg- 
eth  (in  the  said  author)  all  (his  to  be  verified  in  him,  "  I  am  so  amorously  given, 
"you  may  sooner  number  the  sea-sands,  and  snow  felling  from  the  skies,  than  my 
several  loves,  Cupid  had  shot  all  his  arrows  at  me,  I  am  deluded  with  various 
desires,  one  lore  succeeds  another,  and  that  so  soon,  thaS  before  one  is  ended,  I 
begin  with  a  second ;  she  that  is  last  is  still  fairest,  and  she  that  is  present  pieaaeth 
me  most :  as  an  hydra's  head  my  loves  increase,  no  lolaus  can  help  me.  Mine  eyes 
are  so  moist  a  refuge  and  sanctuary  of  love,  that  they  draw  all  beauties  to  them,  and 
are  never  satisfied.  ]  am  in  a  doubt  what  fiiry  of  Venus  this  should  be :  alas,  how 
have  I  ofiended  her  so  to  vex  me,  what  Hippolitus  am  I!"  What  Telchin  is  my 
genius  ?  or  is  it  a  natural  imperfection,  an  hereditary  passion  ?  Another  in  "Anacreon 
confesseth  that  he  had  twenty  sweethearts  in  Athens  at  once,  fifteen  at  Corinth,  as 
many  at  Thebes,  at  Lesbos,  and  at  Rhodes,  twice  as  many- in  Ionia,  thrice  in  Caria, 
twenty  thousand  in  all :  or  in  a  word,  £i  fvutt  ndvta,  &c. 


Te  tfecero  loglslsm  !"  | 

Hia  eyes  are  like  a  balance,  apt  lo  propend  each  way,  and  to  be  weighed  down 
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with  every  wench's  looks,  Iiis  heart  a  iveathercock,  his  affection,  tinder,  or  iiapthe 
itself,  which  every  fair  object,  sweet  smile,  or  mistress's  favour  seta  on  lire.  Guia- 
nerius  tract  15,  cap,  14.  refers  all  this  "to  "the  hot  temperature  of  the  testicles," 
Ferandus  a  Frenchman  in  his  Eroliqm  Mel.  (which  "book  came  first  to  my  hands 
after  the  third  edition)  to  certain  atomi  in  the  seed,  "  such  as  are  very  spermatic  and 
full  of  seed."  I  find  the  same  in  Arisiot.  sect.  4.  proh.  17.  si  non  secernatur  semen, 
cBssare  tcaligines  non  possant,  aa  GausCavinius  his  commentator  translates  it :  for 
which  cause  these  young  men  that  be  strong  set,  of  able  bodies,  are  so  subject  to  it. 
Hercules  de  Sasonia  hath  the  same  words  in  effect.  But  most  part  I  say,  such  as 
are  aptest  to  love  that  are  young  and  lusty,  live  at  ease,  stall-fed,  free  from  cares,  like 
cattle  in  a  rank  pasture,  idle  and  solitary  persona,  ihey  must  needs  UrquiiullirB,,  as 
Guastavinius  recites  out  of  Censoiinus. 


The  place  itself  makes  much  wherein  v 
concur.  In  our  Misnia,  saith  Galen,  ne 
adulterer,  but  many  at  Rome,  by  r 


live,  the  clime,  air,  and  disciplin 
r  to  Pergamus,  tliou  slialt  scarct 
of  the  delights  of  the  seat. 


find  a 


i  that 


plenty  of  allthings,  which  made  "Corinth  so  infamous  of  old,  and  the  opportunity 
of  the  place  to  entertain  those  foreign  comers ;  every  day  strangera  came  in,  at  each 
gate,  from  all  quarters.  h\  that  one  temple  of  Venus  a  thousand  whores  did  prosti- 
tute themselves,  as  Sirabo  writes,  besides  Lais  and  the  rest  of  better  note :  all  'nations 
resorted  thither,  as  to  a  school  of  Venus.  Your  hot  and  southepn  countries  are 
prone  to  lust,  and  far  more  incontinent  than  those  that  live  in  the  north,  as  Bodine  dis- 
courseth  at  large.  Method,  last.  cap.  5,  Molles  Asiatici,  bo  are  Turks,  Greeks,  Span- 
iards, Italians,  even  all  that  latitude;  and  in  those  tracts,  such  as  are  more  fruitful, 
plentiful,  and  delicious,  as  Valence  in  Spain,  Capua  in  Italy,  domicilivm  lusnis  Tully 
terms  it,  and  {which  Hannibal's  soldiers  can  witness)  Canopus  in  Egypt,  Sybaria, 
Phceacia,  Baiee,  "  Cyprus,  Lampsacus.  In  ^Naples  the  fruit  of  the  soil  and  pleasant 
air  enervate  their  bodies,  and  alter  constitutions  :  insomuch  that  Fiorus  calls  it  Cer- 
tamen  Saechi  et  Veneris,  but  **FoIiot  admires  it.  In  Italy  and  Spain  they  have  their 
stews  in  every  great  city,  as  in  Rome,  Venice,  Elorence,  wherein,  some  say,  dwell 
ninety  thousand  inhabitants,  of  which  ten  thousand  are  courtezans ;  and  yet  for  ail 
this,  every  gentleman  almost  hath  a  peculiar  mistress ;  fornications,  adulteries,  are 
nowliere  so  common :  urbs  est  jam  tola  lupanar;  how  should  a  man  live  honest 
amongst  so  many  provocations  f  now  if  vigour  of  youth,  greataess,  liberty  I  mean, 
aud  that  impunity  of  sin  which  grandee>(  take  unto  themselves  in  this  kind  shall 
meet,  what  a  gap  must  it  needs  open  tc  all  manner  of  vice,  with  what  fury  will  it 
rage  ?  For,  as  Maximus  Tyrius  the  Platonist  observes,  UMdo  cotiseqimta  quumfuerit 
natariam  improbam,  ct  praruptam  Ucentiam,  et  effrenaSam  audaciam,  &c,,  what  will 
not  lust  effect  in  such  persona  ?  For  commonly  princes  and  great  men  make  no 
scruple  at  all  of  such  matters,  but  with  that  whove  in  Spartian,  quicquid  libet  licet, 
tliey  think  they  may  do  what  they  list,  profess  it  publicly,  and  rather  brag  with  Prcf- 
culus  (that  writ  to  a  friend  of  his  in  Rome,  ^'  what  femous  exploits  he  had  done  ia 
that  kind)  than  any  way  be  abashed  at  it.  "  Nicholas  Sanders  relates  of  Henry  VIIL 
(I  know  not  how  truly)  Quod paucas  vidit  pulckriores  guas  mm  concupierit,  etpau- 
cisdmas  non  concupierU  quas  non  violarit,  "  He  saw  very  few  maids  that  he  did  not 
desire,  and  desired  fewer  whom  he  did  not  enjoy:"  nothing  so  faniilbr  amongst 
them,  'tis  most  of  their  business  :  Sardanapalus,  Messalina,  and  Joan  of  Naples,  are 
not  comparable  to  °°  meaner  men  and  women ;  Solomon  of  old  had  a  thousand  concu- 
bines; Ahaauerus  his  eunuchs  and  Iteepera;  Nero'hisTigillinus  panders,  and  bawds; 
tJie  Turks,  "  Muscovites,  Mogors,  Xerifls  of  Barbary,  and  Peisian  Sophies,  are  no 
whit  inferior  to  them  in  our  times.  Delectus  fit  omnium  puellarum  toto  regno  forma 
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preestcmtiorum  (a^Mh  Jov'ms)  pro  imperaiore;  et  q  a  II  I 
they  press  and  muster  up  wenches  as  we  do  soldi  ra  and  h 
rarest  beauties  tbeir  countries  can  afford,  and  yet  11  h 
adultery,  incest,  sodomy,  buggery,  and  such  prodig  1 
lliat  if  they  be  young,  fottunale,  rich,  high-fed,  and  11  w  ! 
sible  that  tliey  should  live  honest,  not  rage,  and  p  p  tale 
inconveniences  of  buraiog  lust. 


Idleness  overthrows  all,  Vacito  peetore  regnat  amor,  love  tyranniseth  in  an  idle 
person.     Amore  ahundas  Antipho.     If  thou  hast  nothing  So  do,  ^^bividiA  vcl 

wnore  miser  torquebere Thou  shall  be  haled  in  pieces  with  envy,  lust,  some 

passion  or  other.  Homines  nihil  agendo  male  agere  discunt ;  'lis  Aristotle's  simile, 
^"as  match  or  touchwood  takes  fire,  so  doth  an  idle  person  love."  Qutsritur 
jSgistus  quare  sit  factus  adulter,  &c.,  why  was  .i^istus  a  whoremaster  ?  You 
need  not  ask  a  reason  of  it.  lamenedora  stole  Eaccho,  a  woman  forced  a  man,  as 
"  Aurora  did  Cephalns :  no  marvel,  saith  ^  Plutarch,  LuTurians  opibus  more  hominum 
mulier  agil :  she  was  rich,  fortunate  and  jolly,  and  doth  but  as  men  do  in  that  case, 
as  Jupiter  did  by  Europa,  Neptune  by  Amymone.  The  poets  therefore  did  well  to 
feign  all  shepherds  lovers,  to  give  themselves  lo  songs  and  dalliances,  because  they 
lived  such  idle  lives.  For  love,  as  "  Theophrastus  defines  it,  is  otiosi  anim  affectus^ 
an  affection  of  an  idle  mind,  or  as  "Seneca  describes  it,  JuvtnM  gignitur,  juxu 
nutritur,fEriisv,litvr,  otioque  inter  Iteta  fortune  bonce;  youth  begets  it,  riot  main- 
tains if,  idleness  nourisheth  it,  &c.  which  makes  '"Gordonius  the  physician  cap.  20. 
part.  2.  call  this  disease  the  proper  passion  of  nobility.  Now  if  a  weak  judgment 
and  a  strong  apprehension  do  concur,  how,  saith  Hercules  de  Saxonia,  shall  they 
resist  ?  Savanarola  appropriates  it  almost  to  ™  "  monks,  friars,  and  religious  persons, 
because  they  live  solitsuily,  lair  daintily,  and  do  nothing :"  and  well  he  may,  for  how 
should  they  otherwise  choose  ? 

Diet  alone  is  able  to  cause  it :  a  rare  thing  to  see  a  young  man  or  a  woman  that 
lives  idly  and  fares  well,  of  what  condition  soever,  not  to  be  in  love.  "Alcibiades 
Avas  still  dallying  with  wanton  young  women,  immoderate  in  his  expenses,  effemi- 
nate  in  his  apparel,  ever  in  love,  but  why?  he  was  over-delicate  in  his  diet,  too  fre- 
quent and  excessive  in  banquets,  Ubicunque  securitas,  ibi  libido  dominaiw;  lust 
and  seR\irity  domineer  together,  as  St.  Hieromo  averreth.  All  which  the  wife  of  Bath 
in  Chaucer  freely  justifies, 

FilT  an  to  eickir,  as  cold  engendrcU.  hail. 

Especially  if  they  shall  further  it  by  choice  diet,  as  many  times  those  Sybarites  and 
PhEeaees  do,  feed  liberally,  and  by  their  good  will  eat  nothing  else  but  lascivious 
meats.  "Ft'nuni  imprimis  generoium,  legumtn,  fabas,  radices  omttium  generiim 
bene  conditas,  et  largo  pipere  aspersas,  carduos  hortulanos,  lactucas,  ""  erucas, 
rapas,  porros,  cispas,  nucem  ptceam,  amt/gdalces  dulces,  electuaria,  &yrupos,  succos, 
cochleas,  conchas,  pieces  optimS  prc^aratos,  atncttlas,  testiculos  animalinm,  oea, 
condimenla  diversorvm  generum,  moUes  lectog,  pulvinaria,  ^c.  Et  guicquid  feri 
mcdiei  impotentiA  rei  veneretB  laboraati  prwscribunt,  hoe  quasi  diasatt/rion  hahent 
in  delitiis,  et  his  dopes  muhd  delicaiiores ;  mulsum,  exqwisitas  el  exoticas  fruges, 
01  omata,  placentas,  expressos  succos  muliis  fereulis  variatos,  ipswnque  vinum  sua- 
I'itate  vincenles,  et  quicquid  culina,  pkarmaeoptsa,  aut  qumquefere  ojicina  submi- 
iiiitrare  possit.  Et  hoc  plerumque  victu  quvm  sc  ganeoaes  infarciant,  ^  ut  ilk  ob 
Chreseida  stiam,  se  bulbis  et  eochlets  cwravit;  etiam  ad  Venerem  se  parent,  et  ad 
hanc  palestram,  se  exerceant,  qui^fieri  posdt,  ut  vonntisere  depereant,  ut  non  peni- 
tus  insaniant?     iEstuans  venter  cito  desptiit  in  llbidinem,  Hieronymus  ait.    **Post 
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prandia,  Callyroenda.  Quis  enim  continere  se  potest?  ''Luxuriosa  res  vinum, 
Jvmentum  Izbidinis  vocat  Augnstinus,  hlandum  dmmonem,  Beniardus ;  lac  veneris, 
Aristophanes.  Non  ^tna,  non  Vesuvius  tantis  ardoribus  sestuant,  ac  juveniles  me- 
dullas vino  plenffij  addit  "  Hieronymus :  unde  ob  optimum  viimm  Lameacus  olim 
Priapo  saeert  et  venercmdi  Bacchi  soda  apud  **Orpheum  Venus  audit.     Mac  si 

vinum  simplex,  et  per  se  stimptum  prmstare  possit,  nam — ^ ^  quo  me  Bacche 

rapis  tui  plenum  i  guam  mm  ittsaniam,  qu&n  non  furorem  ^  eisteria  expectemus  ? 
"Gomesius  sal^a  ettumerat  inter  ea  qua  intempstivam  libidinem  pi-ovocare  solent, 
et  salaciores  fieri  fteminas  obesum  salis  contendit :  Venerem  ideo  dicuut  ab  Oceano 


Et  hinc  fccla  mater  Salacea  Oceani  conjux,  verbttmque  fortasse  salax  a  sale  effiutit. 
Mala  Bacckica  taatum  olim  in  amoribus  prtmialuerunt,  ut  corants  ex  ilUs  statute 
Bacchi  ponercntur.  '^Cubebis  in,  vino  maceratis  utuntur  Indi  Orientales  ad  Fme- 
rem  excitandum,  et  ^Surax  radiee  Africani.  Chinre  radix  eosdem  effeetas  hahet, 
talisque  kerhm  meminit  mag.  oaL  lib.  2.  cap.  16.  "Baptista  Porta  ex  India  allata, 
cujus  mentionem  facit  et  Theophrastus.  Sed  it^finita  his  siimUa  apud  Rhasin,  Mat- 
thiolum,  Mizaldum,  ctEterosque  medicos  occurrunt,  quorum  ideo  metUionem  feci,  ne 
quis  imperitior  in  hos  scopulos  impingat,  sed  pro  virili  tanquant  syrtes  et  cautes 
eonsuUd  effugiai. 

SuBsECT.  II. —  Oilier  causes  of  Love-Melanchohj,  Sight,  'Beauty  from  Hie  Face, 
Eyes,  oilier  parts,  and  how  itpierceih. 

MA^fT  sucli  causes  may  be  reckoned  up,  but  they  cannot  avail,  except  opportunity- 
be  offered  of  time,  place,  and  those  other  beautiful  objects,  or  artificial  enticements, 
as  kissing,  conference,  discourse,  gestures  concur,  with  such  like  lascivious  provoca- 
cations.  Kommanmis,  in  his  book  de  lima  amoris,  makes  five  degrees  of  lust,  out 
of  '"Luciau  belike,  which  he  bandies  in  five  chapters,  Visus,  Colloquium,  Convictus, 
Oscttla,  Tacfus."'  Sight,  of  all  other,  ia  the  first  step  of  this  unruly  love,  though 
sometime  it  be  prevented  by  relation  or  hearing,  or  rather  incensed.  For  there  be 
those  so  apt,  credulous,  and  fecile  to  love,  that  if  they  heaf  of  a  proper  man,  or  wo- 
man, they  are  in  love  before  they  see  them,  and  that  merely  by  relation,  as  Achilles 
Tatius  observes.  "'Such  is  their  intemperance  and  lust,  that  they  are  as  much 
maimed  by  report,  as  if  they  saw  them.  Callisthenea  a  rich  young  gentleman  of 
Byzance  in  Thrace,  hearing  of  "Leucippe,  Sostratua'  feir  daughter,  was  far  ia  love 
with  her,  and,  out  of  fame  and  common  rumour,  so  much  incensed,  that  he  would 
needs  have  her  to  be  his  wife."  And  sometimes  by  reading  they  are  so  affected,  as 
he  in  *^Lucian  confeaselh  of  himself,  "I  never  read  that  place  of  Panthea  in  Xeno- 
phon,  but  I  am  aa  much  affected  as  if  I  wore  present  with  her."  Such  persons  com- 
monly °^ feign  a  kind  of  beauty  to  themselves;  and  so  did  those  three  gentlewomen 
in  ^Baltliasar  Castilio  fall  in  love  with  a  young  man  whom  they  never  knew,  but 
only  heard  him  commended  :  or  by  reading  of  a  letter ;  for  there  ia  a  grace  cometh 
from  hearing,  ^' as  a  moral  philosopher  informetli  us,  "as  well  from  sight;  and  the 
species  of  love  are  received  into  the  fantasy  by  relation  alone:"  ""ui  cupere  ah 
aspeclu,  sic  velle  ah  auditu,  both  senses  affect.  Inierduin  et  ahsenles  amamus,  some- 
times we  love  those  that  are  absent,  saith  Philostratus,  and  gives  instance  in  his 
friend  Athenoi-odus,  that  loved  a  maid  at  Corinth  whom  he  never  saw ;  non  ocuU  sed 
mens  videt,  we  see  with  the  eyes  of  our  understanding. 

But  the  most  familiar  and  usual  cause  of  love  is  that  which  comes  by  sight,  which 
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conveys  those  adrairaMe  rays  of  beauty  and  pleasing  graces  to  the  heart.  Plotinus  de- 
rives love  from  sight,  Fpuj  gwasi  o|Btri;.  '  Si  nescis,  oculi  sunt  i»  amore  duces,  "  the  eyes 
are  the  hatbingere  of  love,"  and  the  first  step  of  love  is  sight,  as  'Lilius  Giraldns 
proves  at  large,  hist.  deor.  syntag.  13.  tliey  as  two  sluices  let  in  the  influences  of  that 
divine,  powerful,  soul-ravishing,  and  captivating  beauty,  which,  as  "  one  saith,  "  ia 
eliarper  than  any  dart  or  needle,  wounds  deeper  into  the  heart;  and  opens  a  gap 
tlirough  ouv  eyes  to  that  lovely  wound,  which  pierceth  the  soul  itself"  (^Ecclus.  18.) 
Through  it  love  is  kindled  like  a  fire.  This  amazing,  confounding,  admirable,  amia- 
ble beauty, '"  than  which  in  all  nature's  treasure  (saith  Isocrates)  there  is  nothing 
so  majestical  and  sacred,  nothing  so  divine,  lovely,  precious,"  'lis  nature's  crown, 
gold  and  glory;  honwmiinonsv;nanum,de  mmmistamemuminfrequentertriumphans, 
whose  power  hence  may  be  discerned ;  we  contemn  and  abhor  generally  such  things 
as  are  foul  and  ugly  to  behold,  account  them  filthy,  but  love  and  covet  that  which 
is  fair.  'Tis  '  beauty  in  all  things  which  pleaseth  and  aliureth  us,  a  fair  hawk,  a  fine 
garment,  a  goodly  building,  a  fair  house,  &.c.  That  Persian  Xerxes  when  he  de- 
Btioyed  all  those  temples  of  the  gods  in  Greece,  caused  that  of  Diana,  in  iiUegrum 
semari,  lo  be  spared  alone  for  that  excellent  beauty  and  magnificence  of  it.  Inani- 
mate beauty  can  so  command.  'Tis  that  which  painters,  artificers,  orators,  all  aim 
at,  as  Eriximachua  the  physician,  in  Plato  contends,  ° "  It  was  beauty  first  that  min- 
jstered  occasion  lo  art,  to  find  out  the  knowledge  of  carving,  painting,  building,  to 
find  out  models,  perspectives,  rich  furnitures,  and  so  many  rare  inventions."  White- 
ness in  the  lily,  red  in  the  rose,  purple  in  the  violet,  a  lustre  in  all  things  without 
life,  the  clear  light  of  the  moon,  the  bright  beams  of  the  sun,  splendour  of  gold, 
purple,  sparkling  diamond,  the  excellent  feature  of  the  horse,  the  majesty  of  tlie  lion, 
the  colour  of  birds,  peacock's  taik,  the  silver  scales  offish,  we  behold  with  singular 
delight  and  admiration.  '"And  which  is  rich  in  plants,  delightful  in  flowers,  won- 
derful in  beasts,  but  most  gloriotis  in  men,"  doth  make  us  affect  and  earnestly  desire 
it,  as  when  we  hear  any  sweet  harmony,  an  eloquent  tongue,  see  any  excellent 
quality,  curious  work  of  man,  elaborate  art,  or  aught  that  is  exquisite,  there  ariseth 
instantly  in  us  a  longing  for  the  same.  We  love  such  men,  but  most  part  for  come- 
liness of  person;  we  call  them  gods  and  godesses,  divine,  serene,  happy,  &c.  And 
of  ail  mortal  men  they  alone  (' Calcagninus  holds)  are  free  from  calumny;  qui  dwU 
tiis,  THOgistralu  et  gloriS.  parent,  injuriA  lacessimus,  we  backbite,  wrong,  hate  re- 
nowned, rich,  and  happy  men,  we  repine  al  their  felicity,  they  are  undeserving  we 
think,  fortune  is  a  step-mother  to  ua,  a  parent  to  them.  "  We  envy  (saith  "  Isocrates) 
wise,  just,  honest  men,  except  with  mutual  offices  and  kindnesses,  some  good  turn 
or  other,  they  extort  this  love  from  us ;  only  fair  persons  we  love  at  first  sight,  desire 
their  acquaintance,  and  adore  them  as  so  many  gods :  we  had  rather  serve  them  than 
command  others,  and  account  ourselves  the  more  beholding  to  them,  the  more  ser- 
vice they  enjoin  us :  though  they  be  otherwise  vicious,  dishonest,  we  love  them, 
fevour  them,  and  are  ready  to  do  them  any  good  office  for  their  "beauty's  sake, 
though  they  have  no  other  good  quality  beside.  Die  igitur  dformose  adolescens  (as 
that  eloquent  Phavorinus  breaks  out  in  "  Stobeua)  die  AuHlogue,  suavius  nectare 
loquerisi  die  6  Tdemache,  ve?iemevtim  Ulysse  dicis;  die  Alcibiades  utcungue  ehrius, 
libentius  UM  licet  ebrio  auscullabimus.  "  Speak,  fair  youth,  speak  Autiloquus,  thy 
words  are  sweeler  than  nectar,  speak  O  Teiemacbua,  thou  art  more  powerful  than 
XJlysses,  speak  Alcibiadea  though  drunk,  we  will  willingly  hear  tliee  as  thou  art," 
Faults  in  such  are  no  faults :  for  when  the  said  Alcibiades  had  stolen  Anytus  his  gold 
and  silver  plate,  he  was  so  far  from  prosecuting  so  foul  a  fact  (though  every  man 
else  condemned  his  impudence  and  insolency)  that  he  wished  it  had  been  more,  and 
much  better  (he  loved  him  dearly)  for  his  sweet  sake.  "Ho  worth  is  eminent  in. 
such  lovely  persons,  all  imperfections  hid ;"  non  enim  facile  de  his  quos  jjlurimiwi 
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diligimus,  turpitudinsm  suspicamur,  for  hearing,  sight,  touch,  &.C.,  our  mind  and  all 
our  senses  are  captivated,  omnes  setisus  formosus  delectat.  Many  men  have  been 
preferred  for  their  person  alone,  chosen  kings,  as  amongst  the  Indians,  Persians, 
jEthiopians  of  old ;  the  propereat  man  of  person  the  country  could  alTord,  was 
elected  their  sovereign  lord ;  Gratior  est  pulchro  veniens  e  corpore  virlus,  '^  and  so 
have  many  other  nations  thought  and  done,  as  "Curtins  observes:  Ingens  enim 
in  corporis  majestate  veneratio  est,  "  for  there  is  a  majestical  presence  in  such 
men ;"  and  so  far  was  beauty  adored  amongst  them,  that  no  man  was  thought  lit  to 
icign,  that  was  not  in  all  parts  complete  and  supereminent.  Agis,  king  of  Lacedremon, 
had  like  to  have  been  deposed,  because  he  married  a  little  wife,  they  would  not  have 
their  royal  issue  degenerate.  Who  would  ever  have  thought  that  Adrian' the  Fourth, 
an  English  monk's  bastard  (as  "  Papirius  Massovius  writes  iu  his  life),  inops  a  suis 
reiei;(«5,S5«aZMi!wei  miser,  a  poorforaaken  child,  should  ever  come  to  be  pope  of  Rome? 
But  why  was  it?  £rai  acri  ingenw,  faeundid  expeditd,  eleganti  corpore,  facieque 
Imtd  ac  kilari,  (as  he  follows  it  out  of  Nubrigensis,  for  he  ploughs  with  his  heifer,) 
"  he  was  wise,  learned,  eloquent,  of  a  pleasant,  a  promising  countenance,  a  goodly, 
proper  man ;  he  had,  in  a  word,  a  winning  look  of  his  own,"  and  that  carried  it,  for 
that  he  was  especially  advanced.  So  "  Saul  ^vas  a  goodly  person  and  a  fair."  Maxi- 
minus  elected  emperor,  &c.  Branehns  the  soa  of  Apollo,  whom  he  begot  of  Jance, 
Succron's  daughter  (aaith  LacCantius),  when  he  kept  King  Admetus'  herds  in  Thessaly, 
now  grown  a  man,  was  an  earnest  suitor  to  his  mother  to  know  his  father ;  the 
nymph  denied  him,  because  Apollo  had  conjured  her  to  the  contrary;  yet  overcome 
by  his  importunity  at  last  she  sent  him  to  his  father ;  when  he  came  into  Apollo's 
presence,  malas  Dei  reverenter  osailatus,  he  carried  himself  so  well,  and  was  so 
fair  a  young  man,  that  Apollo  was  infinitely  taken  with  the  beauty  of  his  person,  he 
could  scarce  look  off  him,  and  said  he  was  worthy  of  such  parents,  gave  him  a 
crown  of  gold,  the  spirit  of  divination,  and  in  conclusion  made  him  a  demi-god.  O 
vis  superhtt  forma,  a  goddess  beauty  is,  whom  the  very  gods  adore,  nam  pulchros 
dii  amani;  she  is  AmorU  domina,  love's  harbinger,  love's  loadstone,  a  witch,  a 
charm,  &.c.  Beauty  is  a  dower  of  itself,  a  sufficient  patrimony,  an  ample  commend- 
ation, an  accurate  epistle,  as  "Lucian,  "ApuleiuSjTiraqnellus,  and  some  others  con- 
clude. JmperJo  digna  forma,  beauty  deserves  a  kingdom,  saith  Abulensis,  paradox 
2.  ccy,  110.  immortality;  and  ""more  have  got  this  honour  and  eternity  for  their 
beauty,  than  for  all  other  virtues  besides  t"  and  such  as  are  fiiir,  "  are  worthy  to  be 
honoured  of  God  and  men."  That  Idalian  Ganymede  was  therefore  fetched  by 
Jupiter  into  heaven,  Hephsestion  dear  to  Alexander,  An^ous  to  Adrian.  Plato  calls 
beauty  for  that  cause  a  privilege  of  nature,  J^Caturm  gaudentis  opus,  nature's  master- 
piece, a  dumb  comment;  Theophrastus,  a  silent  fraud ;  still  rhetoric  Canieades,  that 
persuades  without  speech,  a  kingdom  without  a  guard,  because  beautiful  persona 
command  as  so  many  captains ;  Socrates,  a  tyranny,  ''■  which  tyranniseth  over  tyrants 
Uiemselves;  which  made  Di^^enes  belike  call  proper  women  queens,  guod  facerent 
liomines  qua  pr<sclperetU,  because  men  were  so  obedient  to  their  commands.  They 
will  adore,  cringe,  compliment,  and  bow  to  a  common  wench  (if  she  he  fair)  as  if 
she  were  a  noble  woman,  a  countess,  a  queen,  or  a  goddess.  Those  intemperate 
young  men  of  Greece  erected  at  Delphos  a  golden  image  with  infinite  cost,  to  the 
eternal  memory  of  Phryne  the  courtezan,  as  iElian  relates,  for  she  was  a  most  beau- 
tiful woman,  insomuch,  saith  '^Athenjeus,  (hat  Apelles  and  Praxiteles  drew  Venus's 
picture  from  her.  Thus  young  men  will  adore  aad  honour  beauty;  nay  kings  them- 
selves 1  say  will  do  it,  and  voluntarily  sulimit  their  sovereignty  to  a  lovely  womaii. 
"  Wine  is  strong,  kings  are  strong,  but  a  woman  atrongeat,"  1  Esd.  iv.  10.  as  Zero- 
babel  proved  at  large  to  King  Daiius,  his  princes  and  noblemen.  "Kings  sit  still 
and  command  sea  and  land,  &.C.,  all  pay  tribute  to  the  king ;  but  women  make  kings 
pay  tribute,  and  have  dominion  over  them.  When  they  have  got  gold  and  silver, 
they  submit  all  to  a  beautiful  woman,  give  themselves  wholly  to  her,  gape  and  gaze 
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on  her,  and  all  men  desire  her  more  than  gold  or  silver,  or  any  precious  thing:  they 
will  leave  father  and  mother,  and  venture  their  lives  for  her,  labour  and  travel  to  gel, 
and  bring  all  their  gains  to  women,  steal,  light,  and  spoil  for  their  mistress's  sake. 
And  no  king  so  strong,  bnt  a  fair  woman  is  stronger  than  he  is.  All  things  (as  ""he 
proceeds)  fear  to  touch  tiie  king;  yet  I  saw  him  and  Apame  his  concubine,  the 
daughter  of  the  famous  Barlacus,  sitting  on  the  light  hand  of  the  king,  and  she  took 
the  crown  off  his  head,  and  put  it  on  her  own,  and  stroke  him  with  her  left  hand; 
yet  the  king  gaped  and  gazed  on  her,  and  when  she  laughed  he  laughed,  and  when 
she  was  angry  he  flattered  to  be  reconciled  to  her."  So  beauty  commands  even 
kings  tliemselves ;  nay  whole  armies  and  kingdoms  are  captivated  together  with  their 
kings :  ^'Forma  vvncil  arntatos,  fefrum  pulcJiritudo  captivat  •  vincentur  specie,  gut 
von  vincentur  pralio.  And 'tis  a  great  matte  aitl  ^Xenopho  "a  d  of  which  all 
.fair  persons  may  worthily  brag,  that  a  strong  ma  s    labour  lor  h  s  living  if  he 

wii!  iiave  auglit,  a  valiant  man  must  fight  and  endanger  hm  self  for  t,  a  wise  man 
speak,  show  himself,  and  toil ;  but  a  fair  and  Lea  fnl  pe  son  doll  all  vith  ease,  he 
compasseth  his  desire  without  any  pains-tak  n  God  and  men  heaven  and  earth 
conspire  to  honour  him ;  every  one  pities  hi  a  ove  o  he  if  1  e  be  i  need,  ^  and 
all  the  world  is  willing  to  do  him  good.  °*Ghariclca  fell  into  the  hand  of  pirateS) 
but  when  all  the  rest  were  put  to  the  edge  of  the  sword,  she  alone  was  preserved  for 
her  person.  ''  When  Constantinople  was  sacked  by  the  Turk,  Irene  escaped,  and 
was  so  far  from  being  made  a  captive,  that  she  even  captivated  the  Grand  Seignior 
himself.     So  did  Rosamond  insult  over  King  Henry  the  Second. 

M '■  r  maB  so  /iir  an  objeel ; 

Th  "^"""h  7  *""'  ""  ''"""^  "i  '^li''"'  " 

it  captivates  tlie  very  gods  themselves,  ^ 


And  those  maJi  genii  are  taken  with  it,  as  ^  1  have  already  proved.  Formosam  Bar~ 
bari  verenlur,  et  ad  spectmn  pulchmm  wtmanis  animus  mansiteseit.  (Heliodor.  lib.  6.) 
The  barbarians  stand  in  awe  of  a  fair  woman,  and  at  a  beautiful  aspect  a  fierce  spirit 
is  pacified.  For  ivhen  as  Troy  was  taken,  and  the  wars  ended  (as  Clenlens  ^Alex- 
andrinus  quotes  out  of  Euripides)  angry  Menelaus  with  rage  and  fury  armed,  came 
witji  his  sword  drawn,  to  have  killed  Helen,  with  his  own  hands,  as  being  the  sole 
cause  of  all  those  wars  and  miseries  :  but  when  he  saw  her  fair  fece,  as  one  amazed 
at  her  divine  beauty,  he  let  his  weapon  fall,  and  embraced  her  besides,  he  had  no 
power  to  strike  so  sweeta  creature.  Ergo  Jtabetanlur  enses  pulchrUudine,  the  edge 
of  a  sharp  sword  (as  the  saying  Js)  is  dulled  with  a  beautiful  aspect,  and  severity 
itself  is  oveVcome.  Hiperides  the  orator,  when  Phryne  his  client  was  accused  at 
Athens  for  her  lewdness,  used  no  other  defence  in  her  cause,  but  tearing  her  upper 
garment,  disclosed  her  naked  breast  to  the  judges,  with  which  comeliness  of  her 
body  and  amiable  gesture  they  were  so  moved  and  astonished,  that  they  did  acquit 
her  fortJiwith,  and  lei  her  go.  O  noble  piece  of  justice !  mine  author  exclaims  :  and 
who  is  he  that  would  not  rather  lose  his  seat  and  robes,  forfeit  his  office,  than  give 
sentence  against  the  majesty  of  beauty?  Such  prerogatives  have  fair  persons,  and 
they  alone  are  free  from  danger.  Parthenopfeus  was  so  lovely  and  fair,  that  when 
he  fought  in  the  Theban  wars,  if  his  lace  had  been  by  chance  bare,  no  enemy  would 
offer  to  strike  at  or  hurt  him,  such  immunilies  halh  beauty.  Beasts  themselves  are 
moved  with  it.  Sinalda  was  a  woman  of  such  excellent  feature,  ^and  a  queen,  that 
when  she  was  to  be  trodden  on  by  wild  horses  for  a  punishment,  "  the  wild  beasts 
stood  in  admiration  of  her  person,  (Saxo  Grammaticus  Ui.  8.  Dan.  hist.)  and  would 
not  hurt  her."     Wherefore  did  that  royal  virgin  in  "Apuleius,  when  she  fled  from 
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the  thieves'  cieii,  in  a  desert,  make  such  an  apostrophe  to  her  ass  ot 
(for  what  knew  she  to  the  contrary,  but  that  he  was  an  ass  ?)  Si 
proco  formoso  reddideris,  quas.  tibi  graiias,  quos  honores  habeho-,  quos  cibos  exM- 
ieiof^  She  would  comb  him,  dress  him,  ieed  him,  and  trick  him  every  day  her- 
Eclf,  and  he  should  work  no  more,  toil  no  more,  but  rest  and  play,  &c.  And  besides 
she  would  have  a  damty  picture  drawn,  in  perpetual  remembrance,  a  virgin  tiding 
upon  an  ass's  back  with  this  motto,  Asino  vectore  regia  virgo  Jvgiens  captvoil.atem; 
why  said  she  all  this  ?  why  did  she  make  such  promises  to  a  dumb  beast  ?  but  that 
Bhe  perceived  the  poor  ass  to  be  taken  with  her  beauty;  for  he  did  often  ohliquo 
coUo  pedes  paellce  dccoros  basiare,  kisa  her  feet  as  she  rode,  et  ad  delicalulat  vocu- 
las  tenlabat  adliimdTe,  offer  to  give  consent  as  much  as  in  him  was  to  her  delicate 
speeches,  and  besides  he  had  some  feeling,  as  she  conceived  of  her  misery.  And 
why  did  Theogine's  horse  in  Heliodorus  '^curvet,  prance,  and  go  so  proudly,  exallans 
alaoriteT  et  superUeni,  S[c.,  but  that  such  as  mine  author  aupposeth,  he  was  in  love 
with  his  master  f  dixisses  ipmm  eqmim  palcleruni  irtieUigere  pulchram  domini  for- 
mam?  Afly  lighted  on  "Malthius' cheek  as  he  lay  asleep;  but  why?  Ifot  to  hurt 
him,  as  a  parasite  of  hia,  standing  by,  well  perceived,  non  ui  pungerel,  sed  ut  oscula- 
retur,  but  certainly  to  kiss  him,  as  ravished  with  his  divine  looks.  Inanimate  crea- 
tures, ]  suppose,  have  a  touch  of  this.  When  a  drop  of  ^Psyche's  candle  fell  on 
Copid's  shoulder,  I  think  sure  it  was  to  kiss  it  When  Venus  mn  to  meet  her  rose- 
cheeked  Adonia,  as  an  elegant  ™poet  of  our's  seta  her  out, 


Aer  ipse  amore  i-nficit% 
plaid  upon  her  lute. 


3  Heliodorus  holds,  the  air  ilseJf  is  in  love:  for  when  Hero 


and  those  lascivious  grinds  stayed  Daphne  when  she  fled  from  Apollo; 


Boreas  Ventua  loved  Hyacinthus,  and  Orithya  Ericthons's  daughter  of  Athens  :  vi 
rapuit,  Sfc.  he  took  her  away  by  force,  as  she  was  playing  with  other  wenches  at 
Hiasus,  aud  begat  Zetes  and  Galias  his  two  sons  of  her.  That  seas  and  waters  are 
enamoured  with  this  our  beauty,  is  all  out  as  likely  as  that  of  the  air  and  winds ; 
for  when  Leander  swam  in  the  Hellespont,  Neptune  with  his  trident  did  beat  down 
the  waves,  but 


The 
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II  love  with  Arethusa,  as  she  tells  the  tale  herself, 


Inachiia  and  Pineus,  and  how  many  loving  rivers  can  I  reckon  up,  whom  bcauly 
hath  enthralled !  1  say  nothing  all  this  while  of  idols  themselves  that  have  com- 
mitted  idolatry  in  this  kind,  of  looking-glasses,  that  have  been  rapt  in  love  (if  you 
will  believe  '^  poets),  when  their  ladies  and  mistresses  looked  on  to  dress  them. 


I  could  tell  you  such  another  story  of  a  spindie  that  was  fired  by  a  fair  lady's  ''looks, 
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or  fingers,  some  say,  1  know  not  well  whether,  but  fired  it  was  liy  report,  and  of  a  ■ 
cold  bath  that  suddenly  smoked,  and  was  very  hot  when  naked  Ccelia  came  into  it, 
MiramvT  qtds  sit  tantus  et  UTtde  vapor,"'*  £fc.  But  of  all  the  tales  in  this  kind,  that 
is  the  moat  memorable  of  *  Death  himself,  when  he  should  have  atnicken  a  sweet 
young  virgin  with  his  dart,  he  fell  in  love  with  the  object.  Many  more  such  could 
I  relate  which  are  to  be  believed  with  a  poetical  fajth.  So  dumb  and  dead  creatures 
dote,  but  men  are  ma<I,  stupified  many  times  at  the  first  sight  of  beauty,  amazed, 
■  *°as  that  fishermaa  iit  Aristjenetus  that  spied  a  maid  bathing  herself  by  the  sea-side. 


And  as  ^'Lncian,  iii  his  images,  confesses  of  himself,  that  he  was  at  his  mistress's 
presence  void  of  all  sense,  immovable,  fis  if  he  had  seeu  a  Gorgon's  head:  which 
was  no  such  cruel  monster  (as  **  Ccelius  interprets  it,  Uh.  3.  cap.  9.),  «  but  the  very 
quintessence  of  beauty,"  some  feir  creature,  as  without  doubt  the  poet  understood 
in  the  first  fiction  of  it,  at  which  the  spectators  were  amazed.  '"Miseri  quilms  in- 
tentata  nites,  poor  wretches  ai'e  compelled  at  the  very  sight  of  her  ravishing  looks  to 
rim  mad,  or  make  away  with  themselves. 

An/ whom  she  rovourB  ]ive»,  the  ollitr  dies.'' 

^' Heliodonis,  Iii.  1.  brings  in  Thyamis  almost  besides  himself,  when  he  saw  Cha- 
riclia  fiist,  and  not  daring  to  look  upon  her  a  second  time,  "  for  he  thought  it  impos- 
sible for  any  man  living  to  see  her  and  contain  himself"  The  very  fame  of  beauty 
will  fetch  them  to  it  many  miles  off  (such  an  attractive  power  this  loadstone  hath), 
and  ihey  will  seem  but  short,  they  will  undertake  any  toil  or  trouble,  '"long  journeys. 
Penia  or  Atalanla  shall  not  ovei^o  them,  through  seas,  deserts,  mountains,  and  dan- 
gerous places,  as  they  did  to  gaze  on  Psyche :  "  many  mortal  men  came  far  and  near 
to  see  that  glorious  object  of  her  age,"  Paris  for  Helena,  Corebua  to  Troja. 


"  who  inflamed  with  a  violent  passion  for  Cassandra,  happened  then  to  be  in  Troy." 
King  John  of  France,  once  prisoner  in  England,  came  to  visit  bis  old  friends  agaiiij 
crossing  the  seas ;  but  the  truth  is,  his  coming  was  to  see  the  Countess  of  Salisbury, 
the  nonpareil  of  those  times,  and  his  dear  mistress.  That  infernal  God  Pluto  came 
from  hell  itself,  to  steal  Proserpine ;  Achilles  left  all  his  friends  for  PolJxena's  sake, 
his  enemy's  daughter;  and  all  the  "Griecian  gods  forsook  their  heavenly  mansions 
for  that  lair  lady,  Philo  Dioneus  daughter's  sake,  the  paragon  of  Greece  in  those 
days ;  ed  enim  vemistale  fail,  vt  earn  certaiim  oniwes  dii  conjugem  expeterefd  :  "  for 
she  vras  of  such  surpassing  beauty,  that  all  the  gods  contended  for  her  love."  '^For- 
mosa divis  imperat  pucJla.  "  The  beautiful  maid  commands  the  gods,"  They  will 
not  only  come  to  see,  hut  as  a  falcon  makes  a  hungry  hawk  hover  about,  follow, 
give  attendance  and  service,  spend  goods,  lives,  and  all  iheir  fortunes  to  attain ; 


When  fiiir  "  Hero  came  abroad,  the  eyes,  hearts,  and  affections  of  her  spectators  were 
still  attendant  on  her. 


"When  Peter  Aretine's  Lucretia  came  first  to  Rome,  and  that  the  fame  of  her  beauty, 
ad  urhanarum  delidarum  seclatores  venerate  nemo  non  ad  videndam  earn,  S^c.  was 
spread  abroad,  they  came  in  (as  they  aay)  thick  and  threefold  to  see  her,  and  hovered 
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about  her  gates,  as  they  did  of  old  to  Lais  of  Corinth,  and  Phryne  of  Thebes,  ''Ad 
cujus  jacuU  Grmcia  lota  fores,  "  at  whose  gales  lay  all  Greece."  ^' "  Every  man 
sought  to  get  her  love,  some  with  gallaot  and  costly  apparel,  some  with  an  aJTected 
pace,  some  with  music,  others  with  rich  gifts,  pleasant  discourse,  multitude  of  fol- 
lowers ;  others  with  letters,  vows,  and  promises,  to  commend  themselves,  and  to  be 
gracions  in  her  eyes."  Happy  was  he  that  could  see  her,  thrice  happy  that  enjoyed 
her  company.  Charmidea  '^  in  Plato  was  a  proper  young  man  in  comeUness  of  per- 
son, "  and  aU  good  qualities,  far  exceeding  others ;  whensoever  fair  Charmides  came 
abroad,  they  seemed  all  to  be  in  love  with  him  (as  Critias  describes  their  carriage), 
and  were  troubled  at  the  very  sight  of  him ;  many  came  near  him,  many  followed 
him  wheresoever  he  went,"  as  those  "formamm  spectatores  did  Acontius,  if  at  any 
time  he  walked  abroad  :  the  Athenian  lasses  stared  on  Alcibiades ;  Sappho  and  the 
Mitilenean  women  on  Phaon  the  fair.  Such  lovely  sights  do  not  only  please,  entice, 
but  ravish  and  amaze.  Cleonimua,  a  delicate  and  tender  youth,  present  at  a  feast 
which  Androcles  his  uncle  made  in  Ph'so  at  Athens,  when  he  sacrificed  to  Mercury, 
so  stupified  the  guests,  Dineas,  Aristippus,  Agasthenes,  and  the  rest  (as  Charidemus 
in  "Lncian  relates  it),  that  they  could  not  eat  their  meat,  they  sat  all  supper  time 
gazing,  glancing  at  him,  stealing  looks,  and  admiring  of  his  beauty.  Many  will  con- 
demn these  men  that  are  so  enamoured,  for  fools ;  but  some  again  commend  them 
for  it ;  many  reject  Paris's  judgment,  and  yet  Lucian  approves  of  it,  admiring  Paris 
for  his  choice;  he  would  have  done  as  much  liiraseU",  and  by  good  desert  in  his 
mind:  beauty  is  to  be  preferred  ^'"before  wealth  or  wisdom."  ^'Athenasus  Deip- 
nosophist,  lib.  13.  cap.  7,  holds  it  not  such  indignity  for  the  Trojans  and  Greeks  to 
contend  tea  years,  to  spend  so  much  labour,  lose  so  many  men's  lives  for  Helen's 
sake,  ''for  so  fair  a  lady's  sake, 


That  one  woman  was  worth  a  kingdom,  a  hundred  thousand  other  women,  a  world 
itself  Well  might  °' Sterpsichores  he  blind  for  carping  at  so  fair  a  creature,  and  a 
just  punishment  it  was.  The  same  testimony  gives  Homer  of  the  old  men  of  Troy, 
that  were  spectators  of  that  single  combat  between  Paris  and  Menelaiis  at  tlie  Seian 
gale,  when  Helen  stood  in  presence ;  they  said  all,  the  war  was  worthily  prolonged 
and  undertaken  ''for  her  sake.  The  very  gods  themselves  (as  Homer  and  ™Isocrates 
record)  fought  more  for  Helen,  than  they  did  against  the  giants.  When  "Venus  lost 
her  son  Cupid,  she  made  prockmation  by  Mercury,  that  he  that  could  bring  tidings 
of  him  should  have  seven  kisses ;  a  noble  reward  some  say,  and  much  better  than 
so  many  golden  talents;  seven  such  kisses  to  many  men  were  more  precious  than 
seven  cities,  or  so  many  provinces.  One  such  a  kiss  alone  would  recover  a  man  if 
Jie  were  a  dying,  ''^Suaviolum  Stygia  sic  to  de  valle  reducet,  ^c.  Great  Alexander 
man'ied  Roxane,  a  poor  man's  child,  only  for  her  person.  ™  Twas  well  done  of  ■ 
Alexander,  and  heroically  done ;  I  admire  him  for  it.  Orlando  was  mad  for  Angelica, 
and  who  doth  not  condole  his  mishap  ?  Thisbe  died  for  Pyramus,  Dido  for  ^neas; 
who  doth  not  weep,  as  (before  his  conversion)  "Austin  did  in  commiseration  of  her 
estate !  she  died  for  him ;  "  methinks  (as  he  said)  1  could  die  for  her." 

But  this  is  not  the  matter  in  hand;  what  prerogative  this  beauty  hath,  of  what 
power  and  sovereignty  it  is,  and  how  far  such  persons  that  so  much  admire,  and 
dote  upon  it,  are  to  be  justified;  no  man  doubts  of  these  matters;  the  question  is, 
how  and  by  what  means  beauty  produceth  this  effect  f  By  sight :  the  eye  betrays 
the  soul,  and  is  both  active  and  passive  in  this  business ;  it  wounds  and  is  wounded, 
is  an  especial  cause  and  instrument,  both  in  the  subject  and  in  the  object.  .  " "  As 
tears,  it  begins  in  the  eyes,  descends  to  (he  breast;"  it  conveys  these  beauteous  rays, 
as  i  have  said,  unto  the  heart.    Ut  vidi  ui  perii.  ''"Mars  videl  hanc,  visamgue  cupit. 
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Schechem  saw  Dinali  (lie  daughter  of  Leah,  and  defiled  her,  Gen.  xsxiv.  3.  Jacob, 
Rachel,  xxix.  17,  "for  she  was  beautiful  and  fair."  David  spied  Bathsheba  afar  off, 
2  Sam.  xi.  3.  The  Elders,  Susanna,  "as  that  Orthomenlan  Strato  aaw  feir  Aristoclea 
daughter  of  Theophaues,  bathing  herself  at  that  Hercyne  well  in  Lebadea,  and  were 
captivated  in  an  instant.  Viderunt  oeuU,  rapuerwnt  ■peclwafitwiuue;  Amnion  fell  sick 
for  Thamar's  sake,  3  Sam.  xiii.  2.  The  beauty  of  Esther  was  such,  that  she  found 
fiivour  not  only  in  the  sight  of  Ahasuerus,  "  but  of  all  those  that  looked  upon  her." 
Gerson,  Origen,  and  some  others,  contended  that  Christ  himself  was  the  fairest  of 
the  sons  of  men,  and  Joseph  next  unto  him,  sjieewsus  praJiUls  homimim,  and  they 
will  have  it  literally  taken ;  his  very  person  was  such,  that  he  found  grace  and  favour 
of  al!  those  that  looked  upon  him.  Joseph  was  so  feir,  that,  as  the  ordinary  gloss 
hath  it,  JiUa  decwrer&ttt  per  munim-,  et  ad  fetiestras,  they  ran  to  the  top  of  tlie  walls 
and  to  the  windows  to  gaze  on  him,  as  we  do  commonly  to  see  some  great  person- 
age go  by;  and  so  Matthew  Paris  describes  Matilda  the  Empress  going  through 
Cullen.  ™P.  Morales  the  Jesuit  saith  as  much  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  Antony  no 
sooner  saw  Cleopatra,  but,  saith  Appian,  lib.  1,  he  was  enamoured  of  her.  '^Theseus 
at  the  first  sight  of  Helen  was  so  besotted,  that  he  esteemed  himself  the  happiest 
man  in  the  world  if  he  might  enjoy  her,  and  to  that  purpose  kneeled  down,  and 
made  his  pathetical  prayers  unto  the  gods.  ^Charicles,  by  chance,  espying  that 
curious  picture  of  smiling  Venus  naked  in  her  temple,  stood  a  great  while  gazing,  as 
one  amazed ;  at  length,  he  brake  into  that  mad  passionate  speech,  "  O  fortunate  god 
Mars,  that  wast  bound  in  chains,  and  made  ridiculous  for  her  sake !"  He  could  not 
contain  himself,  but  kissed  her  picture,  I  know  not  how  oft,  and  heartily  desired  to  be 
so  disgraced  as  Mars  was.   And  what  did  he  that  his  betters  had  not  done  before  him  f 

SI " aldue  nllquls  de  diis  noD  trislibus  optat 

Sic  fieri  turpjB" 

When  Venus  came  first  to  heaven,  her  comeliness  was  such,  that  (as  mine  author 
saith)  '^"ali  the  gods  came  fiocking  about,  and  saluted  her,  each  of  them  went  to 
Jupiter,  and  desired  he  might  have  her  to  bo  his  wife."  When  fair  ^Aatilochus 
came  in  presence,  as  a  candle  in  the  dark  his  beauty  shined,  all  men's  eyes  {as  Xeno- 
phon  describes  the  manner  of  it)  "  were  instantly  fixed  on  him,  and  moved  at  the 
sight,  insomuch  that  they  cotdd  not  conceal  themselves,  but  in  gesture  or  looks  it 
was  discerned  and  expressed,"  Those  other  senses,  hearing,  touching,  may  ranch 
penetrate  and  affect,  but  none  so  much,  none  so  forcible  as  sight.  Forma  Briseis 
mediis  in  omm  mtmit  AcHlhm,  Achilles  was  moved  in  the  midst  of  a  battle  by  fair 
Briseis,  Ajax  by  Tecmessa ;  Judith  captivated  that  great  Captain  Holofernes :  Dalilah, 
Samson  ,■  Rosamund,  "  Henry  the  Second ;  Roxolana,  Solyman  the  Magnificent,  Stc. 

K-il  OSp  tdXa  Wj  oJoa." 

"  A  fair  woman  overcomes  fire  and  sword," 

61"  Nought  nndorhsaven  bo  Elronely  dolh  aUiire         I        Diivfii  willi  llie  power  nf  an  beatNbuvDiaa  eye, 
Tlw  Hpee  nf  man  and  all  his  mind  possess,  And  lapl  in  floHRn  of  a  gulden  in-ss. 

Great  waniara  erst  their  rigout  to  mippresB,  Tlieir  hatflen'd  hearts  inui'd  la  cnielly." 

And  mighty  iiands  Ibrgel  tlieii  manliness,  I 

"Clitiphon  ingenuously  confesseth,  that  he  no  sooner  came  in  Leucippe'a  presence, 
but  that  he  did  corde  tremere,  ef  oculis  lascivius  ifitmri ;  **  he  was  wounded  at  the 
first  sight,  his  heart  panted,  and  he  could  not  possibly  turn  his  eyes  from  her.  So 
doth  CSlysiris  in  Heliodoius,  lib.  "2.  Isis  Priest,  a  reverend  old  man,  complain,  who 
by  chance  at  Memphis  seeing  that  Thracian  Rodophe,  might  not  hold  his  eyes  off 
her :  **"  I  will  not  conceal  it,  she  overcame  me  with  her  presence,  and  quite  asaaultfid 
my  conlinency  which  1  had  kept  unto  mine  old  age ;  I  resisted  a  long  time  my 
bodily  eyes  with  the  eyes  of  my  understanding;  at  last  I  was  conquered,  and  as 
in  a  tempest  carried  headlong."  *■  Xeaophiles,  a  philosopher,  railed  at  women  down- 


s' Omnes  dij  cnmpJui  Bant,  at  In  uToiem  '  Hsmpbi 
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I'iglit  for  many  years  together,  scorned,  hated,  scoffed  at  them;  coming  at  last  into 
Daphnis  a  fair  maid's  company  (as  he  condoles  his  mishap  to  hie  friend  Demaritis), 
thougii  free  before,  lataetus  nullis  ante  cupidinihits,  was  far  in  love,  and  quite  over- 
come upon  a  sudden,     Victus  suanfaleoT  a  Daphnide,  Sfc.     I  confess  1  am  taken, 


I  could  hold  out  no  longer.  Such  another  mishap,  but  worse,  had  Stratocles  the 
physician,  that  blear-eyed  old  man,  muco plemis  (so  "'Prodromus  describes  him);  he 
was  a  severe  womaa's-hater  all  his  life,  fmda  et  contumeliosa  semper  infisminas  pro- 
faius,  a  bitter  persecutor  of  the  whole  sex,  ktwianas  asp'ides  et  viperas  appellabat, 
he  forswore  them  all  still,  and  mocked  them  wheresoever  he  came,  in  such  vile 
terms,  lU  matrem  et  sorores  odisses,  that  if  thou  hadst  heard  him,  thou  wouldst  have 
loathed  thine  own  mother  and  sisters  for  his  word's  sake.  Yet  this  old  doting  fool 
was  taken  at  last  with  that  celestial  and  divine  look  of  Myrilla,  the  daughter  of  An- 
ticlcs  the  gardener,  that  smirking  wench,  that  he  shaved  off  his  bushy  beard,  painted 
his  face,  °*  curled  his  hair,  wore  a  laurel  crown  to  cover  his  bald  pate,  and  for  her 
love  besides  was  ready  to  run  mad.  For  the  very  day  that  he  married  he  was  so 
furious,  ul  solis  occasum  minus  expeclare  posset  (a  terrible,  a  monstrous  long  day), 
he  could  not  stay  till  it  was  night,  sed  omnibus  insaltUatis  in  tlialamum  fesiinims 
irrupit,  the  meat  scarce  out  of  bis  mouth,  without  any  leave  taking,  he  would  needs 
go  presently  to  bed.  What  young  man,  therefore,  if  old  men  be  so  intemperate,  can 
secure  himself?  Who  can  say  I  will  not  be  taken  with  a  beautiful  object?  I  can, 
1  will  contain.  No,  saith  "Luciao  of  his  mistress,  she  is  so  fair,  that  if  thou  dost 
but  see  her,  she  will  stupify  thee,  kill  thee  straight,  and.  Medusa  like,  turn  thee  to  a 
stone ;  thou  canst  not  puU  thine  eyes  from  her,  but,  as  an  adamant  doth  iron,  she 
will  carry  ihee  bound  headlong  whither  she  will  herself,  infect  thee  like  a  basilisk. 
It  holds  both  in  men  and  women.  Dido  was  amazed  at  Eneas'  presence ;  Ohstupuit 
prima  aspeclu  Sidonia  Dido;  and  as  he  feelingly  verified  out  of  his  experience; 

v^" 0,113111  ego  postqunni  viitt,  noii  Ita  emavi  nlsoni  EOLenl  t  "I  lov'd  lier  not  t , othcts eoberly. 

Kuiniiies,  Bed  eodem  pacto  ut  insuiii  soleiii."  |  But  as  3  iniLi]"-jii  rai,'eih,  bo  did  I." 

So  Museus  otLeander^nusquam  lumen  detorquet  ah  ilia;  at- '  '^Chaucer of  Palamon, 

If  you  desire  to  know  more  particularly  what  this  beauty  is,  how  it  doth  Influere, 
how  it  doth  fascinate  (for,  as  all  hold,  love  is  a  fascination),  thus  in  brief.  ^'"This 
comeliness  or  beauty  ariseth  from  the  due  proportion  of  the  whole,  or  from  each 
several  part."  For  an  exact  delineation  of  which,  I  refer  you  to  poets,  historio- 
graphers, and  those  amorous  writers,  to  Lucian's  Images,  'and  Charidemus,  Xeno- 
phon's  description  of  Panlhea,  Petronius  Catalectes,  Heliodorus  Chariclia,  Tacius 
Leucippe,  Longus  Sophisla's  Daphnis  and  Cloe,  Theodoras  Prodromus  his  Uhodan- 
tlies,  AristEenetus  and  Philostralus  Epistles,  Balthasar  Castillo,  lib.  4.  de  aulico. 
Laurentius,  cap.  10,  de  weJan.  jEneas  Sylvius  his  Lucretia,  and  every  poet  almost, 
which  have  most  accurately  described  a  perfect  beauty,  an  absolute  feature,  and  that 
through  every  member,  both  in  men  and  women.  Each  part  must  concur  to  the 
perfection  of  it;  for  as  Seneca  saith,  Ep.  33.  lib.  4.  JVofi^fJormos'S'muliSrl^M' 
cms  laudatur  et  hrachiwn,sed  ilia  cujus  stmul  universa  fades  admiratumem  singulis 
partibus  dedit ;  "  she  is  no  fair  woman,  whose  arm,  thigh,  8tc.  are  commeaded,  exr 
cept  the  fiice  and  all  the  other  parts  be  correspondent"  And  tire  fece  especially 
gives  a  lustre  to  the  rest :  the  face  is  it  that  commonly  denominates  a  fair  or  foul : 
arx  forma  facies,lhe  luce  is  beauty's  tower;  and  though  the  other  jarts  be  deformed, 
yet  a  good  face  carries  it  (fades  non  uxor  amatur)  that  alone  is  most  part  respected, 
principally  valued,  delidis  suisferox,  and  of  itself  able  to  captivate. 
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"  Glycera's  too  fair  a  face  ^vas  it  that  set  him  on  fire,  too  fine  to  be  beheld."  When 
'°  Chserea  saw  the  singing  wench's  sweet  looks,  he  was  ao  taken,  that  he  cried  out, 
Ofaciem  puJchram,  deleo  omnes  deMnc  ex  animo  mulieres,  Uedet  quotidianarum  Iwr 
Tvmformarum  !  "  O  fair  face,  I'll  never  lave  any  b«i  her,  look  on  any  other  here- 
after bnt  her;  I  am  weary  of  these  ordinary  beauties,  away  with  them."    The  more 

he  sees  her,  the  worse  he  is, writque  videndo,  as  in  a  burning-glass,  the  sunbeams 

are  re-collected  to  a  centre,  the  rays  of  love  are  projected  from  her  eyes.  It  wag 
^neas's  conntenance  ravished  Qycen  Dido,  Os  hwuerosque  Deo  similise  he  had  an 
angelical  face. 

™"OBncro5  VHlliisBflcclio  vel  Apolline  dignos,        ]  "  O  sacred  lonfcg,  hefleiioimsieaty, 

Quoa  vir,  quoa  lutB  fiBmlna  nulla  videl  I"  |  Whicb  never  morial  wiBtii  could  snftly  see." 

Although  for  the  greater  part  this  beauty  be  most  eminent  in  the  face,  yet  many  times 
those  other  members  yield  a  most  pleasing  grace,  and  are  alone  sufficient  to  enamour. 
A  high  brow  like  unto  the  bright  heavens,  ccbU  pulckerrima  p^aga,  Frons  ubi  vivit 
!u)nor,frons  ubi  Itidit  amor,  white  and  smooth  like  the  polished  alabaster,  a  pair  of 
cheeks  of  vermilion  colour,  iu  which  love  lodgeth ;  '.Amor  qui  mollilms  genis  puellcE 
pernorJas  :  a  coral  lip,  suafoiorum  delubrum,  in  which  Basin  mille  patent,  hasia  mille 
latent,  "  A  thousand  appear,  as  many  are  concealed ;"  gratiaruTn.  sedes  gratissima  ; 
a  sweet-smelling  flower,  from  which  bees  may  gather  honey,  ^Mell'dega  volucrcs  quid 
adkuc  caxia  tkyma  rosasqtie,  S^c. 


A  white  and  round  neck,  that  via  laciea,  dimple  in  the  chin,  black  eye-brows,  Cupi- 
diniB  areus,  sweet  breatji,  white  and  even  teeth,  which  some  call  the  salepiece,  a  fine 
soi^  round  pap,  gives  an  excellent  grace,  ^Quafe  decvs  tunndis  Pario  de  marmore 
mammisP'  *and  make  a  pleasant  valley  teteziw  ainuMi,  between  two  chalky  hills, 
Sororiantes  papillulas,  et  ad  ])ruritum  jrigidos  ainatores  solo  aspeclu  excitattles. 
llnde  is,  ^Forma  papillarmn  guam  fuit  apta  premi  '. — ^Agjun  UrebarU  oculos  durte 
atantesque  mamilla!.  A  flaxen  hair ;  golden  hair  was  even  in  great  account,  for 
which  Vii^l  commends  Dido,  jyoiidiim  mtstvXerat  fiavum  Proserpinina  crinem.  El 
crines  nodantur  in  aurum.  ApoUoniua  (^rgonaut.  lib.  4.  Jasonis  Jlava  coma  incendil 
cor  Medem)  will  have  Jason's  golden  hair  to  be  the  main  cause  of  Medea's  dotage 
on  him.  Castor  and  Pollux  were  both  yellow  haired.  Paris,  Menelaiis,  and  most 
amorous  young  men,  have  been  such  in  all  ages,  molles  ac  saaves,  as  Baplista  Porta 
infers,  'Physiog.  lib.  2,  lovely  to  behold.  Homer  so  commends  Helen,  makes  Patro- 
clus  and  Achillea  both  yellow  haired  :  Pulehricoma  Venus,  and  Cupid  himself  was 
yellow  haired,  in  aurum  coruscante  et  crispan/e  capillo,  like  that  neat  picture  of  Nar- 
cissus in  Callistratus ;  for  so  '  Psyche  spied  him  asleep,  Briseis,  Polia:ena,  6fc.  Jlavi- 


Leland  commends  Guithera,  king  Arthur's  wife,  for  a  flaxen  hair :  so  Paulus  jEmilius 
sets  out  Clodeveus,  that  lovely  king  of  France.  '  Synesius  holds  every  effeminate 
fellow  or  adulterer  is  fair  haired  r  and  Apuleiug  adds  that  Venus  lierself,  goddess  of 
love,  cannot  delight,  ""though  she  come  accompanied  with  the  graces,  and  all 
Cupid's  trdn  to  attend  upon  her,  girt  with  her  own  girdle,  and  smell  of  cinnamon 
and  balm,  yet  if  she  be  bald  or  badhaired,  she  cannot  please  her  Vulcan,"  Which 
belike  makes  our  Venetian  ladies  at  this  day  to  counterfeit  yellow  hair  so  much, 
great  women  to  calamislrate  and  curl  it  up,  vihrantes  ad  gratiam  crines,  et  lot  orii- 
hus  in  captivitatem  jlexos,  to  adorn  their  heads  with  spangles,  pearls,  and  made- 
flowers  ;  and  all  courtiers  to  effect  a  pleasing  grace  in  this  kind.  In  a  word, '" "  the 
hairs  are  Cupid's  nets,  to  catch  all  comers,  a  brushy  wood,  in  which  Cupid  builds 
his  nest,  and  under  whose  shadow  all  loves  a  thousand  several  ways  sport  themselves. 


•  Fol.TT.  DapBileB  bilareB  amalotes.  jcc. 

Cupid  slept,    l)i»ariam  aun—  "-■ 

vldit,  mousnuine  ai  ambiDu. 


•at.    Apuleius, 
w  adiiltec  tit; 


nia,  sylva  (ffldiia,  in  qua  ridificat  Cupldo,  Eub  citji 
mnbro  amoree  mills  mudis  ae  exercent. 
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A  litlle  soft  hand,  pretty  little  month,  small,  fine,  long  fingers,  Gratim  quiB  digitis 

'tis  that  whicii  Apollo  did  admire  in  Daphne, laudat  digitosque  matiusque; 

a  straight  and  slender  body,  a  small  foot,  and  well-proportioned  leg,  hath  aa  excel- 
lent lustre,  "Cui  tobim,  incumhil  corpus  uii  fundamento  aides.  Clearchus  vowed  to 
his  friend  Amyander  in  '"AristinEetus,  that  the  most  attractive  part  in  hia  mistress,  to 
make  him  love  and  like  her  first,  was  her  pretty  leg  and  foot  r  a  soft  and  white  skin, 
&.C.  have  their  peculiar  graces,  '^J^ebula  haud  est  mollior  ac  hujus  ctUis  est,  adijjol 
papillam  helhtam.     Though  in  men  these  parts  are  not  so  much  respected;  a  grim 

Saiacen  sometimes, Madws  memSra  Pyracmi?!!,  a  martial  hirsute  fece  pleaseth  best; 

a  black  man  is  a  pearl  in  a  lair  womau's  eye,  and  is  as  acceptable  aa  "lame  Vulcan 
was  to  Venus ;  for  he  being  a  sweaty  fuliginous  blacksmith,  was  dearly  beloved  of 
her,  when  fair  Apollo,  nimble  Mercury  were  rejected,  and  the  rest  of  the  sweet-faced 
gods  forsaken.  Many  women  (as  PeWoniua  "*  observes)  sordibus  calent  (as  many 
men  are  more  moved  with  kitchen  wenches,  and  a  poor  market  maid,  than  all  these 
illustrious  court  and  city  dames)  will  sooner  dote  upon  a  slave,  a  servant,  a.  dirt 
dauber,  a  brontes,  a  cook,  a  player,  if  they  see  bis  nalted  legs  or  arms,  thorosaque 
hraehia,"  &.C.,  like  that  huntsman  Meleager  in  Philostratus,  though  he  be  all  in  rags, 
obscene  and  dirty,  besmeared  like  a  niddleraan,  a  gipsy,  or  a  chimney-sweeper,  than 
upon  a  noble  gallant,  Nireus,  Ephestion,  Alcibiades,  or  those  embroidered  courtiers 
full  of  silk  and  gold.  "Justine's  wife,  a  citizen  of  Rome,  fell  in  love  with  Pyladea 
a  player,  and  was  ready  to  tun  mad  for  him,  had  not  Galen  himself  helped  her  by 
chance,    Faustina  the  empress  doted  on  a  fencer. 

Not  one  of  a  thousand  falls  in  love,  but  there  is  some  peculiar  part  or  other 
which  pleaseth  most,  and  inflames  him  above  the  rest.  "A  company  of  young  phi-, 
losophers  on  a  time  fell  at  variance,  which  part  of  a  woman  was  most  desirable  and 
pleased  best .'  some  said  the  forehead,  some  the  teeth,  some  the  eyes,  cheeks,  lips,  neck, 
chin,  &C,,  the  controversy  was  referred  to  Lais  of  Corintfi  to  decide;  but  she,  smil- 
ing, said,  they  were  a  company  of  fools ;  for  suppose  they  had  her  where  they 
wished,  what  would  tlicy  '"first  seek?  Yet  this  notwithstanding  I  do  easily  grant, 
nei/ue  quis  vestrum  mgaverii  opinor,  all  parts  are  attractive,  but  especially  ^  the 

Sideri  biil'e tmi'lee  o  "  Loi"-^^ 

which  are  love's  fowlers;  '^aucupitim  amoris,  the  shoeing  horns,  "the  hooks  of  love 
(as  Arandus  will,)  the  guides,  touchstone,  judges,  that  in  a  moment  cure  mad  men, 
and  make  sound  foUts  mad,  the  watchmen  of  the  body ;  what  do  they  not  ?"  How 
vex  they  not  f  All  this  is  true,  and  (which  Athseneus  liii.  13.  dip.  cap.  5.  and  Tatius 
hold)  they  are  the  chief  seats  of  love,  and  James  Lemutius^  hath  facelely  expressed 
in  an  elegant  ode  of  his, 


Jrss 


Scaiiger  calls  the  eyes, '""Cupid's  arrows;  the  tongue,  the  lightning  of  love ;  the 


paps,  the  tents :"  ^  Balthasar  Castillo,  the  c 


ij  the  chariots,  the  lamps  of  love, 


Love's  orators,  Petronius. 


Love's  torches,  touch-box,  napthe  and  matches,  °°  Tibullus. 
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',  at  tlie  first  sight  of  Hero's  eyes,  was  incensed,  saiih  Mussus. 


For  the  ftir  beauty  of  a  viigin  pure 
Is  ahaipef  chaa  a  doit,  and  OQth  inure 


^A  modem  poet  brings  in  Amnon  complaining  of  Thamar, 

■_■"*' ^1  in?  faBcino  I         ''  It  waa  thy  beauty,  *I 


*"  Philoatratus  Lemnius  cries  out  on  his  mistress's  basilisk  eyes,  ardenles  faces,  ihosB 
two  burning-glasses,  they  had  so  inflamed  his  soul,  that  no  water  could  quench  it. 
"  What  a  tyranny  (saith  he),  wiiat  a  penetration  of  bodies  is  this !  thou  drawest  with 
violence,  and  swallowest  me  up,  as  Cliarybdis  doth  sailors  with  ihy  rocky  eyes  :  he 
that  falls  into  this  gulf  of  love,  can  never  get  out."  Let  this  be  the  corollary  then, 
the  strongest  beams  of  beauty  ace  stilt  darted  from  the  eyes, 

n"Naniqut9luniinaUn1s.tanla  |  ., 

Hon  slaliin  ttepidausiiue,  palpilaoeciue,  And  iiat  farthwllli  enaiiioui'd  bet" 

PtBdeaidetii  aatnaniisButfi!"  &I.  | 

And  as  men  catch  dotterels  by  putting  out  a  leg  or  an  arin,  with  those  mutual  glances 
of  the  eyes  they  first  inveigle  one  another,  '^Cynthia  prima  suis  miseram  me  cepit 
ocelUs.  Of  all  eyes  (by  the  way)  black  are  most  amiable,  enticing  and  feirer,  which 
the  poet  observes  in  commending  of  his  mistress.  ^ "  Spectandtem  nigris  oculis, 
nigroque  capilh,"  which  Hesiod  admires  in  his  Alcmena, 

and  ™ Triton  in  his  Milfene nigra  oculos  formosa  mHii.     ''Homer  useiii  that 

epithet  of  ox-eyed,  in  describing  Juno,  because  a  round  black  eye  is  the  best,  the 
son  of  beauty,  and  farthest  from  black  the  worse*  which  "Polydore  Virgil  tixeth 
ir  nation :  MugU  ut  plurimnm  ctesiis  acwlis,  w    h       g  ay  y     '      ' 


Baptiama  Porta,  Fhy^ognom.  Ub.  3.  puts  gray  col 
eyes,  dull  and  heavy.  Many  commend  on  the  o  i 
''Greek  dames  at  this  day,  for  the  blackness  of  th 
litan  young  wives.  Suetonius  describes  Julius  C* 
oculis  mieanlihis,  of  a  black  quick  sparkling  ey 
Colliget  will  have  such  persons   timorous,  ye 
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Now  last  of  all,  I  will  show  you  by  what  me        i        ; 
as  some  hold,  and  work  upon  the  soui  of  a  man.  b)   h 
the  poet's  mind,  love  doth  bewitch  and  strangely  change  u 


Heliodonis  Uh.  3.  proves  at  large,  *  that  love  is  witchcraft,  "  it  gets  in  at  our  eyes, 
pores,  nostrils,  engenders  the  same  qualities  and  affections  in  us,  as  were  in  the  party 
whence  it  came."  The  manner  of  the  feiseination,  as  Ficinus  10.  cap.  com.  in  Plat. 
declares  it,  is  thus:  "Mortal  men  afe  then  especially  bewitched,  when  as  by  often 
gazing  one  on  the  other,  they  direct  eight  to  sight,  join  eye  to  eye,  and  so  drink  and 
suck  in  love  between  them;  for  the  beginning  of  this  disease  is  the  eye.  And  therefore 
he  that  hath  a  clear  eye,  though  he  be  otherwise  deformed,  by  often  looking  upon 
him,  will  make  one  mad,  and  lie  him  fast  to  him  by  the  eye."  Leonard.  Varius,  Ub.  I. 
at.  telleth  us,  that  by  this  interview,  ■"  "  the  purer  spirits  are  infected," 


"Tbewreichsd  Cjnlhia^first  capli^Bles  Willi  her sp^rli. 

sjacab   CarneliiK    Amaon    Ttaiiud.   Aa.   h  ec.  1. 

"  Hisl.  lili.  1.        a  Band.-  telallon,  fol.  ST.        »» iHan- 

loa eleganliB eorana.  PhiJnalratDS dMlelii.        "Bplil. 

Innn.               «  Ampr  per  ocaLoe,  nares,  i»ros  influerie. 

quia  nllore  polleat  oouloram,  tat.           »  SpiriluB  pun- 
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the  one  eye  piereeth  through  the  other  with  his  rays,  which  he  sends  forth,  and 
many  men  have  those  excellent  piercing  eyes,  that,  which  Suetonius  relates  of  Augus- 
tus, their  brightness  is  such,  they  compel  their  spectators  to  look  off,  and  can  no 
more  endure  ihem  than  the  sunbeams.  ''Earradius,  Uh.  6.  cap.  10.  de  Harmonia. 
Evangel,  reports  as  much  of  our  Saviour  Chtist,  and  *"  Peter  Momles  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  whom  Wicephorua  describes  likewise  to  have  beeti  yellow-haired,  of  a  wheat 
colour,  but  of  &  most  amiable  and  piercing  eye.  The  raya,  as  some  think,  sent  from 
the  eyes,  carry  certain  spiritual  vapours  with  them,  and  ao  infect  the  other  party, 
and  that  in  a  moment,  I  know,  they  tliat  hold  vUio  fit  intra  mitlendo,  will  make  a 
douht  of  this;  but  Ficinus  proves  it  from  blear-eyea,  '"'That  by  sight  alone,  make 
others  blear-eyed ;  and  it  is  more  than  manifest,  thai  the  vapour  of  the  corrupt  blood 
dolh  get  in  together  with  the  rays,  and  so  by  the  contagion  the  spectators'  eyes  are 
infected."  Other  arguments  there  are  of  a  basilisk,  that  kiila  afar  off  by  sight,  as 
that  Ephesian  did  of  whom  ^  Philoatralus  speaks,  of  so  pernicious  an  eye,  he  poi- 
soned all  he  looked  steadily  on  :  and  that  other  argument,  menstmiB  fisminie,  out  of 
Aristotle's  Problems,  morhosis  Capivaccias  adds,  and  "Septalius  the  commentator, 
tiiat  contaminate  a  looking-glass  with  beholding  it.  "  "  So  flie  beams  that  come  from 
the  agent's  heart,  by  the  eyes,  infect  the  spirits  about  the  patients,  inwardly  wonnd, 
and  tlience  the  spirits  infect  the  blood."  To  this  elfect  she  complained  in  "Apuleius, 
"  Thou  art  the  cause  of  my  grief,  thy  eyes  piercing  through  mine  eyes  to  mine  inner 
parts,  have  set  my  bowels  on  fire,  and  therefore  pity  me  that  am  now  ready  to  die 
for  thy  sake."  Ficinus  illustrates  this  with  a  femiliar  example  of  that  Marrhusian 
Phffidrus  and  Theban  Lycias,  " "  Lyciaa  he  stares  on  Fhajdrus' face,  and  Phsedras 
fastens  the  balls  of  his  eyes  upon  Lycias,  and  with  those  spai-kliug  rays  sends  out 
his  spirits.  The  beama  of  Phfedrus'  eyes  are  easily  mingled  with  the  beams  of 
Lycias,  and  spirits  are  joined  to  spirits.  This  vapour  begot  in  PhEdrua'  heart,  enters 
into  Lycias'  bowels ;  and  that  which  is  a  greater  wonder,  Phtedrus'  blood  is  in 
Lycias'  heart,  and  thence  come  those  ordinary  love-speeches,  my  sweetheart  PhiB- 
drus,  and  mine  own  self,  my  dear  bowels.  And  Phasdrus  again  to  Lycias,  0  my 
light,  my  joy,  my  aoui,  my  life.  Phtedrua  follows  Lyciaa,  because  his  heart  would 
have  his  spirits,, and  Lycias  follows  Phiedrus,  because  he  loves  the  seat  of  his  spirits; 
botli  follow;  but  Lycias  the  eamester  of  the  two :  the  river  hath  more  need  of  the 
fountain,  than,  the  fountain  of  the  river;  as  iron  is  drawn  to  that  which  is  touched 
with  a  loadstone,  but  draws  not  it  again ;  so  Lycias  draws  Ph^drus."  But  how 
comes  it  to  pass  then,  that  the  blind  man  lov^,  that  never  saw  ?  We  read  in  the 
Lives  of  the  Fathers,  a  atory  of  a  child  that  was  brought  up  iu  the  wilderness,  from 
his  infancy,  by  an  oid  hermit :  now  come  to  man's  estate,  he  saw  by  chance  two 
comely  women  wandering  in  the  woods  :  he  aaked  the  old  man  what  creatures  they 
were,  he  told  him  fairies ;  after  a  while  talking  oUter,  the  hermit  demanded  of  him, 
which  was  the  pleasantest  sight  that  ever  he  saw  in  his  life  ?  He  readily  replied,  the 
two  "  fairies  he  spied  in  the  wilderness.  So  that,  without  doubt,  there  is  aonie  secret 
loadstone  in  a  beautiful  woman,  a  magnetic  power,  a  natural  inbred  affection,  which 
moves  our  conctapiscence,  and  as  he  sings, 

Aud  slJIL  I  seek,  I  ]oi4, 1  know  not  vrhom." 

'Tis  true  indeed  of  natural  and  chaste  love,  but  not  of  this  heroical  passion,  or  rather 
brutish  burning  lust  of  which  we  treat;  we  speak  of  wandering,  wanton,  adulterous 
eyea,  which,  as  "  he  saith,  "  lie  still  in  wait  as  so  many  soldiers,  and  when  they  spy 
an  innocent  spectator  fixed  on  tliem,  shoot  him  through,  and  presently  bewitch  him ; 
especially  when  they  ahall  gaze  and  gloat,  as  wanton  lovers  do  one  upon  another, 
and  with  a  pleasant  eye-conflict  participate  each  other's  souls."     Hence  you  may 
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perceive  how  easily  and  how  quickly  we  may  be  taken  in  love;  since  at  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  Phsedrus'  spirits  may  so  perniciously  infect  Lycias'  blood. 
''"Neither  is  it  any  wonder,  if  we  but  consider  how  many  other  diseases  closely, 
and  as  suddenly  are  caught  by  infection,  plague,  itch,  scabs,  flux,"  &c.  The  spirits 
taken  in,  will  not  lot  him  rest  that  hath  received  them,  but  egg  him  on,  ^'■'Idque 
petit  corpus  tnens  vrtde  est  saucia  amore;  and  we  may  manifestly  perceive  a  strange 
edwction  of  spirits,  by  such  as  bleed  at  nose  after  they  be  dead,  at  the  presence  of 
the  murderer;"  but  read  more  of  this  in  Lemnius,  lib.  2,  de  occult,  nat.  mir.  cap.  7. 
Valleriola  Jil>.  2.  ohsen.  cap.  7.  Valesius  controv,  Ficinus,  Cardan,  Libavius  de  cruenlis 


SuBSECT.  in. — Artificial  allurements  of  Love,  Causes  and  Provocations  to  Lust; 
Gestures,  Clothes,  Dower,  Sfc. 

IfATtTRAt  beauty  is  a  stronger  loadstone  of  itself,  as  you  have  heard,  a  great  temp- 
tation, and  pierceUi  to  the  very  heart;  "forma  verecundiB  nocuit  mihi  visa  puellis; 
but  much  more  when  tliose  artificial  enticements  and  provocations  of  gestures, 
clothes,  jewels,  pigments,  exomations,  shall  be  annexed  unto  it ;  iTiose  other  circum- 
stances, opportunity  of  time  and  place  shall  concur,  which  of  themselves  alone  were 
all  suSicienI,  each  one  in  particular  to  produce  this  effect  It  is  a  question  much 
controverted  by  some  wise  men, _/on»a  debeat  plus  arii  an  naturce?  Whetlier  natural 
or  artificial  objects  be  more  powerful?  but  not  decided;  for  my  part  I  am  of  opinion, 
that  though  beauty  itself  be  a  great  motive,  and  give  an  excellent  lustre  in  sordihus, 
ia  beggary,  as  a  jewel  on  a  dunghill  will  shine  and  cast  his  rays,  it  cannot  be  sup- 
pressed, which  Heliodorus  feigns  of  Chariclia,  though  she  were  in  beggar's  weeds  : 
yet  as  it  is  used,  artifi.cial  is  of  more  force,  and  much  to  be  preferred. 

e>"8icdentnlBaibi  videCuc  ^g[e.  I  "  Sn  taotbress  ^te  seems  «  pretty  one. 

EmplkaoMbus  Indicoque  coniu ;  ]         Set  out  wLlh  nflw-boir^ht  teeth  of  indy  bojie  1 
Sic  ipite  Qi^rior  est  caaenta  moia,  fin  fiiul  LydtDtis  blacker  than  berry 

CeniEsala  siOt  placet  Lyclioria."  1         Heteeirndinires,  non  Bner  tbaa  cbeiry." 

John  Lerius  the  Bui^undian,  cap.  8.  hist,  tuwigat.  in  BrasAl.  is  altogether  on  my  side. 
For  whereas  (saith  he)  at  our  coming  to  Brasil,  we  found  both  men  and  women 
naked  as  they  were  born,  without  any  covering,  so  much  as  of  their  privities,  and 
could  not  be  persuaded,  by  our  Frenchmen  that  lived  a  year  with  them,  to  wear  any, 
""Many  will  think  that  our  so  long  commerce  with  naked  women,  must  needs  be 
a  great  provocation  to  lust;"  but  he  concludes  otherwise,  that  their  nakedness  did 
much  less  entice  them  to  lasciviousness,  than  our  women's  clothes.  "And  I  dare 
boldly  affirm  (saith  he)  that  those  glittering  attires,  counterfeit  colours,  headgears, 
curled  hairs,  plaited  coats,  cloaks,  gowns,  costly  stomachers,  guarded  and  loose  gar- 
ments, and  all  those  other  accoutrements,  wherewith  our  countrywomen  counterfeit 
a  beauty,  and  so  curiously  set  out  themselves,  cause  more  inconvenience  in  this 
kind,  than  that  barbarian  homeliness,  although  they  be  no  whit  inferior  unto  them  in 
beauty,  I  could  evince  the  truth  of  this  by  many  other  arguments,  but  1  appeal 
(saith  he)  to  my  companions  at  that  present,  which  were  all  of  the  same  mind."  His 
countryman,  Montague,  in  his  essays,  is  of  tlie  same     p'n'  1  m    y 

others;  out  of  whose  assertions  thus  much  in  brief  we       j      nil      h      b       y 
is  more  beholden  to  art  than  nature,  and  stronger  provo        n    p 
ward  ornaments,  than  such  as  nature  hath  provided.     I         tru      h       h        f 
Bpai'kling  eyes,  white  neck,  coral  lips,  turgent  paps,  rose-c  1        d    h    k     't        f 
themselves  are  potent  enticers ;  but  when  a  comely,  artih   al       11        p      d  1     k 
pleasing  gesture,  an  affected  carriage  shall  be  added,  it  mus  n    d   b    f  f 

ble  than  it  was,  when  those  curious  needleworks,  variety  oi  colours,  purest  dyes, 
jewels,  spangles,  pendants,  lawn,  lace,  tiffitnies,  feir  and  tine  linen,  embroideries, 
calamistrations,  ointments,  &c.  shall  be  added,  they  will  make  the  veriest  dowdy 
otherwise,  a  goddess,  when  nature  shall  he  furthered  by  art.    For  it  is  not  tlie  eye 
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of  itself  that  enticetli  to  lust,  but  an  "  adulterous  eye,"  as  Peter  terms  it,  2.  ii.  14.  a 
wanton,  a  rolling,  lascivious  eye:  a  wandering  eye,  which  Isaiah  taxeth,  iii.  16. 
Christ  himself,  and  the  Virgin  Mary,  had  most  beautiful  eyes,  as  amiable  eyes  as  any 
persons,  saith  "  Bavadius,  that  ever  lived,  but  withal  so  modest,  so  chaste,  that  who- 
soever looked  on  them  was  freed  from  that  passion  of  burning  lust,  if  we  may 
believe  ^Gerson  and  "Bonaventuce:  there  was  no  such  antidote  against  it,  as  the 
Virgin  Mary's  &ce;  'tis  not  the  eye,  but  carriage  of  it,  as  they  use  it,  that  causeth 
euch  effects.  When  Pallas,  Juno,  Veniis,  were  to  win  Paris'  fevour  for  the  golden 
apple,  as  it  is  elegantly  described  in  that  pleasant  interlude  of  ™Apuleius,  Juno  came 
with  majesty  upon  the  stage,  Minerva  gravity,  but  Venus  dulca  suhridens,  conatitit 
amane ;  et  gratissimia  Gratiis  deam  propitiantes,  S^c.  came  in  smiling  with  her  gra- 
cious graces  and  exquisite  music,  as  if  she  had  danced,  et  ninmunquam  saltare  solis 
oculis,  and  which  was  the  main  matter  of  all,  she  danced  with  her  rolling  eyes ;  they 
were  the  brokers  and  harbingers  of  her  suite.    So  she  makes  her  brags  in  a  modern 


The  eye  is  a  secret  orator,  the  first  bawd,  Mmoris  porta,  and  with  private  !ooks, 
winking,  glances  and  smiles,  as  so  many  dialogues  they  make  up  the  match  many 
times,  and  understand  one  another's  meanings,  before  they  come  to  speak  a  word. 
"Eurialus  and  Lucretift  were  so  mutually  enamoured  by  the  eye,  and  prepared  to 
give  each  other  entertainment,  before  ever  they  had  conference :  he  asked  her  good 
will  with  his  eyes ;  she  did  suffragan,  and  gave  consent  with  a  pleasant  look.  That 
"Thracian  Rodophe  was  so  excellent  at  this  dumb  rhetoric,  "  that  if  she  had  but 
looked  upon  any  one  almost  (saith  Calisiris)  she  would  have  bewitched  him,  and  he 
could  not  possibly  escape  it."  For  as  "  Salvianus  observes,  "  the  eyes  are  the  win- 
d  f    u         1    by  which  as  so  many  channels,  all  dishonest  concupiscence  gets 

n       u   h  a  They  reveal  our  thoughts,  and  as  they  s&Y^frons  animi  index,  but 

h  y  f  1  u  tenance,  ^^Quid  procaeibus  intuere  ocellis?  S^c.  I  may  say  the 
san  of  ml  ng  g  t,  nakedness  of  parts,  plausible  gestures,  &c.  To  laugh  is  tJie 
p  pe  pass  of  a  man,  an  ordinary  thing  to  smUe ;  but  those  counterfeit,  com- 
p  d  all  da  ficial  and  reciprocal,  those  counter-smiles  are  the  dumb  shows 
and  pr  gn  ics  of  g  eater  matters,  which  they  most  part  use,  to  inveigle  and  deceive ; 
though  many  fond  lovers  again  are  so  frequently  mistaken,  and  led  into  a  fool's 
paradise.  For  if  they  see  but  a  fair  maid  laugh,  or  show  a  pleasant  countenance, 
use  some  gracious  words  or  gestures,  they  apply  it  all  to  themselves,  as  done  in  their 
favour;  sure  she  loves  them,  she  is  willing,  coming,  &.c. 


They  make  an  art  of  it,  as  the  poet  U 


And  'tis  as  great  an  enticement  as  any  of 

he  rest, 

"  She  makes  thine  heart  leap  with  ^  a  pleasing  gentle  smile  of  hers." 

«"  Dulce  tidfatem  Lalagen  aaiabo. 

"J  love  Lalaire  as      uch  fo    suJng   as  for  \iscovrsiog,"  deUctata  iila  risU  tarn 
hland          si       ad       le          s  of  isms   ess,  being  well  pleased,  she  gave  so 

Isme  e  8     led    o  lov    gly   1  e  second    n  e  I  saw  her,  that  1  could  not  choose  but 
adm  e  he      and  Callas  s  vee    snle  qiz  e  overcame '"Fauslus  tlie  shepherd,  Jtfe 

"Hanno.eiangel.  iib.Q.  cai>.G.                 »Benn.de 
eastilBIam.                  ""a.  Mat.  d,  3.  q,  3.  uilrum,  vlrgo 

Inevitablii  thnino  Insuucta,  tsm  aiacte  oculia  Inluens 

feneat™  oculi,  et  omnia  ioipioiia  oqpidilaa  ner  ociilloa 
tauqoaui  canales  iDlmii.          » Biicbgnun.        nOvid 
d«  ane  ainandi.           "Peru.  SSat.          wVelceuIuiD 
cnariles  ridare  goUtel.  Miib™»  nf  Bero.             f  Hor. 
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aspiciens  moiis  llanda  suhrisit  ocellis.  All  other  gestures  of  the  body  will  enforce 
aa  much.  Daphnis  in  "Lucian  was  a  poor  tattered  wench  when  I  knew  her  first, 
said  Corbile,  pawnosa  et  lactra,  but  now  she  is  a  stately  piece  indeed,  halJi  her  maids 
to  attend  her,  brave  attires,  money  in  her  purse,  &.C.,  and  will  you  know  how  tiiis 
cama  to  pass ,'  "  by  setting  out  herself  after  the  best  fashion,  by  her  pleasant  car- 
riage, aflabiiity,  sweet  smiling  npon  all,"  £tc.  Many  women  dote  upon  a  man  for 
his  compliment  only,  and  good  beharioiir,  they  are  won  in  an  instant ;  too  credulous 
to  believe  that  every  light  wanton  suitor,  who  sees  or  makes  love  lo  them,  is  instantly 
enamoured,  he  certainly  dotes  on,  admires  them,  will  surely  marry,  when  as  he 
means  nothing  less,  'tis  his  ordinary  carriage  in  all  such  companies.  So  both  delude 
each  other  by  such  outward  shows;  and  amongst  the  rest,  an  upright,  a  comely 
grace,  courtesies,  gentle  saliitations,  cringes,  a  mincing  gait,  a  decent  and  an  affected 
pace,  are  most  powerful  enticers,  and  which  the  prophet  Isaiah,  a  courtier  himself, 
and  a  great  obsei-ver,  objected  to  the  daughters  of  Zion,  iii.  16.  "  they  minced  as  they 
went,  and  made  a  tinkling  with  their  feeL"  To  say  the  troth,  what  can  ihey  not 
effect  by  such  means  ? 

*■  Whilsl  nature  Aecks  them  in  their  brat  fitijrea 

'"^'■Urit -Doce,  ntami, gressu, peeUire,fronte,oculis.''^    When  art  shall  be  annexed 

lo  beauty,  when  wiles  and  guiles  shall  concur;  for  to  speak  as  it  is,  love  is  a  kind 
of  legerdemain;  mere  juggling,  a  fescination.  When  they  show  their  fair  hand,  fine 
foot  and  leg  withal,  magntim  sai  desiderium  nobis  Telinquunt,  saith  "  Balthazar  Cas- 
tiiio,  lib.  1.  they  set  us  a  longing,  "and  so  when  diey  pull  up  their  petticoats,  and 
outward  garments,"  as  usually  Ihey  do  to  show  Eheir  fine  stockings,  ^nd  those  of 
purest  silken  dye,  gold  fringes,  laces,  embroiderings,  (it  shall  go  hard  but  when  they 
go  to  church,  or  to  any  other  place,  all  shall  be  seen)  'tis  but  a  springe  to  catch 
woodcocks ;  and  as  '*  Chrysostom  telleth  them  downright,  "  though  tliey  say  nothing 
with  llieir  mouths,  they  apeak  in  their  gait,  they  speak  with  their  eyes,  they  speak 
ill  the  caniage  of  their  bodies."  And  what  shall  we  say  otherwise  of  that  baring 
of  their  necks,  shoulders,  naked  breasts,  arms  and  wrists,  to  what  end  are  they  but 
only  to  tempt  meu  to  lust ! 

rrs  te  lira  sine  Jinteo  \,apiUas} 

There  needs  no  more,  as  "Fredericus  Matenesius  well  observes,  but  a  crier  to  go 
before  them  so  dressed,  to  bid  us  look  out,  a  trumpet  to  sound,  or  for  defect  a  aow- 
gelder  to  blow, 

"  •■  Look  mt,  Inok  oiil  and  see  1  In  rich  end  gaady  tlolhea, 

Tlinl  dolii  persiriuae  mine  eye;  look  out,  &t,  Bt  jkb  sBsniatar;' 

or  to  what  end  and  purpose  P  But  to  leave  all  tliese  fantastical  raptures,  I'll  prose- 
cute my  intended  theme.  Nakedness,  as  Miave  said,  is  an  odious  thing  of  itself, 
remed'um,  amoris'  yet  it  may  be  so  used,  in  part,  and  at  set  times,  that  there  can  be 
no  s  cl  en  cement  as  t 

"    N     m    i  eincla  Diana  plneel,  nee  nminCi'there, 

Dav  d    o  e  p  e  1  BatI  si  eba    he  elders  Susanna :  "Apelles  was  enamoured  with  Cam- 

.    pasje     vhe     he    vas  to  pa  nt  her  naked.     Tiberius  in  Suet.  cap.  42.  supped  with 

Bestius  Gallus  an  old  leche    I  Udinoso  sene,  e&  lege  ui  nuda  puella  administrarent; 

some  say  as  much  of  Nero,  and  Pontus  Huter  of  Carolvts  Pugnax.     Amongst  the 


j^lnj^nly.^Ai 
'■a&aa"  "  "" """  


'--' nid.&c.       »  Angerinnus.       ■>* 

a  de  m^uetrlB  elevetur,  ut  ped 

li)en'ia"aiiquein  aVeX     "    ""    » Seruione.  quod  i 
fceiain*!  Tlrii  cobBbiisal.    Van  loqunta  m  Un^ua. 

T|uute  «B  elorioB  qutm  von.  njovianoaPanla 

Beiar.  lib,  1.  ad  Heiniloneni.    "  For  wliy  dn  you  eili 
)«iur  ■  inillir  way,'  your  nncoveted  hoaonia!   What  ■ 
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Babylonians,  it  was  tbe  custom  of  some  lascivious  queans  to  dance  frisking  in  that 
fashion,  saitb  Curtius  lib.  5.  and  SanJus  de  mor.  gent.  lib.  1.  writes  of  others  to  that 
effect.  The  "  Tuscans  at  some  set  banquets  had  oaked  women  to  attend  upon  them, 
which  Leonicus  de  Varia  Usl.  lib.  3.  cap.  96.  confirms  of  such  other  bawdy  nations. 
Nero  would  have- filthy  pictures  still  hanging  in  his  chamber,  which  is  too  commonly 
used  in  our  times,  and  Heliogabalua,  eli<m.  coram,  agentcs,  td  ad  venerem  incitarent: 
So  things  may  be  abused.  A  servant  maid  in  AristEenetus  spied  her  master  and  mis- 
tress through  the  key-hole  " merrily  disposed ;  upon  the  sight  she  fell  in  love  with 
her  master.  ''Antoninus  Caracalia  observed  his  mother-in-law  with  her  breasts 
amorously  laid  open,  he  was  so  much  moved,  that  he  said,  Ah  si  liceret,  0  that  I 
mightj'which  she  by  chance  overhearing,  replied  as  impaAeaiiy,  **Quicquid  libet 
licet,  thou  mayest  do  what  thou  wilt:  and  upon  that  temptation  he  married  her; 
this  object  was  not  in  cause,  not  the  thing  itself,  but  that  unseemly,  indecent  car- 
riage of  it. 

When  you  have  all  done,  veniunt  a  vests  sagittce,  the  greatest  provocations  of  lust 
are  from  our  apparel ;  God  makes,  they  say,  man  shapes,  and  there  is  no  motive  like 

£6  "  Whith  doth  evea  beauly  heaulifr, 
And  most  bewiicb  a  nreiched  ei'e,'' 

a  filthy  knave,  a  deformed  quean,  a  crooked  carcass,  a  mauldn,  a  witch,  a  rotten 
post,  a  hedgestake  may  be  so  set  out  and  tricked  up,  that  it  sball  make  as  fair  a 
show,  as  much  enamour  as  the  rest ;  many  a  silly  fellow  is  so  taken.  Primum  Itam- 
T\m  aucupium,  one  calls  it,  the  first  snare  of  lust ;  ^  Bossus  aucupiuni  anitnarum, 
lethalem  arundinem,  a  fatal  reed,  the  greatest  bawd,  forte  lejiociniimi,  sanguinds 
laclirymis  deplorcmdam,  sailli  "  Matcnesius,  and  with  tears  of  blood  to  be  deplored. 
Not  that  comeliness  of  clothes  is  therefore  to  be  condemned,  and  those  usual  orna- 
ments ;  there  is  a  decency  and  decorum  in  this  as  well  as  in  other  tilings,  fit  to  be 
used,  becoming  several  persons,  and  befitting  their  estates;  he  is  only  fantastical 
that  is  not  in  fashion,  and  like  an  old  image  in  arras  hangings,  when  a  manner  of 
attire  is  generally  received ;  but  when  they  are  so  new-fangled,  so  unslaid,  so  pro- 
digious in  their  attires,  beyond  tlieir  means  and  fortunes,  unbefitting  their  age,  place, 
quahty,  condition,  what  should  we  otherwise  think  of  them  f  Why  do  they  adorn 
themselves  with  so  many  colours  of  herbs,  fictitious  flowers,  curious  needle-works, 
quaint  devices,  sweet^smelling  odours,  with  those  inestimable  riches  of  precious 
stones,  pearls,  rubies,  diamonds,  emeralds,  &c,  ?  Why  do  they  crown  themselves 
with  gold  and  silver,  use  coronets  and  tires  of  several  fashions,  deck  themselves 
with  pendants,  bracelets,  ear-rings,  chains,  girdles,  rings,  pins,  spangles,  embroideries, 
shadows,  rebatoes,  versicolour  ribands  ?  why  do  they  make  such  glorious  shows 
with  their  scarfs,  feathers,  fans,  masks,  furs,  laces,  tiffiinies,  ruffii,  falls,  calls,  cufis, 
damasks,  velvets,  tinsels,  cloth  of  gold,  silver,  tissue  ?  with  colours  of  heavens,  stats, 
planels :  the  strength  of  metals,  stones,  odours,  flowers,  birds,  beasts,  fishes,  and 
whatsoever  Africa,  Asia,  America,  sea,  land,  art,  and  industry  of  man  can  afford? 
Why  do  they  use  and  covet  such  novelty  of  inventions ;  such  new-fiingled  tires,  and 
spend  such  inestimable  sums  on  them  ?  "  To  what  end  are  those  crisped,  false  hairs, 
painted  faces,"  as  ^  the  satirist  observes,  "  such  a  composed  gait,  not  a  step  awry?" 
Why  are  Ihey  like  so  many  Sybarites,  or  Nero's  Poppsa,  Ahasuerus'  concubines,  so 
costly,  so  long  a  dressing,  as  CiEsar  was  marshalling  his  army,  or  a  hawk  in  pruning? 
'^Dum  ntoUwttur,  dum  comwuiur,  annus  est :  a  ""gardener  lakes  not  so  much  delight 
and  pains  in  his  garden,  a  horseman  to  dress  his  horse,  scour  his  armour,  a  mariner 
about  his  ship,  a  merchant  his  shop  and  shop-book,  as  they  do  about  their  faces,  and 
all  those  other  parts :  such  setting  up  with  corks,  straightening  with  whalebones ; 
why  is  it,  but  as  a  daynet  catcheth  larks,  to  make  young  men  stoop  unto  them  ? 
Philocharus,  a  gallant  in  Aristenaitus,  advised  his  friend  Polisenus  to  take  heed  of 
such  enticements,  " "  for  it  was  the  sweet  sound  and  motion  of  his  mistress's 
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spangles  and  bracelets,  tlie  smell  of  her  ointmenla,  thai  captivated  him  first,  Illafuit 
mentis  prima  ruina  mea.  Quid  mhi  vult  •pjsndwm  turba,  sailh  "  Lucian,  "  to  what  use 
are  pins,  pote,  glasses,  ointments,  irons,  combs,  bodkins,  setting-sticks  ?  why  bestow 
they  all  their  patrimonies  and  husbands'  yearly  revenues  on  such  fooJerlesf"  "Ji'im 
patrimonia  singulis  aaribus;  "why  use  they  dr^ons,  wasps,  snakes,  for  chains, 
enamelled  jewels  on  tlieii-  necks,  ears  ?"  digmtm  potiua  forei  ferro  manus  istas  reli- 
gari,  atgue  uiinam  monilia  vere  draeones  essent;  they  had  more  need  some  of  thera 
be  tied  in  bedlam  with  iron  chains,  have  a  whip  for  a  fan,  and  hair-cloths  next  to 
their  skins,  and  instead  of  wrought  smocks,  have  their  cheeks  stigmatised  with  a  hot 
iron :  i  say,  some  of  our  Jezebels,  instead  of  painting,  if  they  were  well  served. 
But  why  is  all  this  labour,  all  this  cost,  preparation,  riding,  running,  far-fetched,  and 
dear  bought  stuff?  ^"Because  forsooth  they  would  be  fair  and  fine,  and  where 
nature) is  defective,  supply  it  by  art."  "^Sanguine  quiB  vera  non  mbet,  arte  rubet^ 
(Ovid);  and  to  that  purpose  ihey  anoint  and  paint  their  faces,  to  make  Helen  of 

Hecuba parvamgtte  exortamque  puellam — Europen.'^   To  this  intent  they  crush 

in  their  feet  and  bodies,  hurt  and  crucify  themselves,  sometimes  in  lax-clothes,  a. 
hundred  yards  1  think  in  a  gown,  a  sleeve;  and  sometimes  again  so  close,  iit  nudos 
expTimant  arius.  ''Now  long  tails  and  trains,  and  then  short,  up,  down,  high,  low, 
thick,  lliin.  Sic;  now  little  or  no  bands,  then  as  big  as  cart  wheels;  now  loose 
bodies,  then  great  ferdiogales  and  close  girt,  &.c.  Why  is  all  this,  but  with  the  whore 
in  the  Proverbs,  to  intoxicate  some  or  other  f  oculorum  dedpulam,  '^  one  therefore 
calls  it,  et  indicem  liMdinis,  the  trap  of  lust,  and  sure  token,  as  an  ivy-bush  is  to  a 
tavern. 

"(t>i6d  piilcliros  Glycerc  euiDBs  de  ]dTide  Tultos,  I     "O  Gl;<nre,  ia  that  yon  painl  so  mwh, 

Qjifld  iiileBI  iigltis  adamas.  Beiyllua  in  Jiure,  WJlh  rings  on  flngera,  bracflelB  in  your  ear, 

I         Son  eum  divinug,  aed  scio  ^uid  cupiaa."  ]        Altbough  no  prophet,  Ull  I  can,  1  fear," 

To  be  admired,  to  be  gazed  on,  to  circumvent  some  novice;  as  many  times  they  do, 
that  instead  of  a  lady  he  loves  a  cap  and  a  feather  instead  of  a  raaid  that  should 
have  verum  colorem,  corpus  solidum  et  sued  plenum  (as  Chserea  describes  his  mis- 
tress in  the  °°  poet),  a  painjed  fece,  a  ruff-band,  fair  and  fine  linen,  a  coronet,  a  flower, 
('"'JVa(«j'«g«e  putat  quodfuit  arliftcis,)  a  wrought  waistcoat  he  dotes  on,  or  a  pied 
petticoat,  a  puj-e  dye  instead  of  a  proper  woman.  For  generally,  as  with  rieh-furi'ed 
conies,  their  cases  are  fer  better  than  their  bodies,  and  like  the  bark  of  a  cinnamon 
tree,  which  is  dearer  than  the  whole  bulk,  their  outward  accoutrements  are  far  more 
precious  than  tlieir  inward  endowments.    Tis  too  commonly  so. 

I        "  With  gotil  ani  jewels  all  U  Rovered. 


Why  do  they  keep  in  so  long  together,  a  whole  winter  sometimes,  and  will  not  be 
Been  but  hy  tprch  or  candlelight,  and  come  abroad  with  all  the  preparation  may  be, 
when  they  have  no  business,  but  only  to  show  themselves  ?  Spectatum  veniuni, 
veniutU  spectenlur  wt  ips<B. 


why  do  they  go  with  such  counterfeit  gait,  which  ^Philo  Judeeus  reprehends  them 
for,  and  use  (I  say  it  again)  such  gestures,  apish,  ridiculous,  indecent  altires,  sybari- 
tical  tricks,  fucos  genis,  purpurissam  venis,  cerussetm  fronti,  leges  occwlis,  S;c.  use  those 
sweet  perfumes,  powders  and  ointments  in  public;  flock  to  hear  sermons  so  frequent, 
is  it  for  devotion  ?  or  rather,  as  'Basil  telJs  them,  to  meet  their  sweethearts,  and  see 
fashions ;  for,  as  he  saith,  commonly  they  come  so  provided  to  that  place,  with  such 

allK  fnfcliei.    "jiSlrosa  (il.         lOvW.         «B.I)aniel.  "Lib-da 

"CBaliliode    qne  BuUom  pallialo,  iplrans  iinguento,  «l  Juvenura 
aiilia.iiD,  I.  ragiiennusoninioiianoc  iiuptimlfi  in  volts    animns  circmntonial.  'P"^'  '"  ^*"'°'-   Impf- 

tainen  wee;  et  bI  qua  pgrte  natura  <teniit.  artJs  cup-    comas  jactautee,  Itshunt  tunicaB^edlliua  DollldenlFB, 

s' MnilncBudaiaB  tunicas.  &c.  ItDSBus.         °BScribaaiuB    ciatis;   pnintecium   civitatia  oOdnam   fecamnt  iio- 
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curious  compliments,  with  such  gestures  and  tires,  aa  if  fhey  should  go  to  a  dancing- 
school,  a  stage-play,  or  bawdy-house,  fitter  than  a  church, 

"  When  Buch  a  she-priest  comes  het  miisa  [o  aay, 
Twenty  to  oue  they  all  forget  to  pray." 

"  They  make  those  holy  temples,  consecrated  to  godly  martyrs  and  religious  uses, 
the  shops  of  impudence,  dens  of  whores  and  thieves,  and  little  better  than  brothel 
houses."  When  we  shall  see  these  things  daily  done,  their  husbands  bankrupts,  if 
not  cornulos,  their  wives  light  housewives,  daughters  dishonest;  aud  hear  of  slich 
dissolute  acts,  as  daily  we  do,  how  should  we  tliiok  otherwise  ?  what  is  fheir  end, 


but  to  deceive  and  inveigle  young 
produce  their  effect,  how  can  it  be  altered  ? 
^  Homer  feigns  in  one  of  his  hymns)  in  her 


irques  fulgiq 


low  fakes  fire,  such  enticing  objec 
When  Venus  stood  before  Anchisea  (as 
jostly. robes,  he  was  instantly  taken, 

"  When  Venus  stood  befbre  Anchlses  tint, 


ftndglltUringch 


nd  nechlscee  of  gold.  eniunelJ'il  oucbes." 

So  when  Medea  came  in  presence  of  Jason  first,  attended  by  her  nymphs  and  ladies, 
as  she  is  described  by  "Apollonius, 


Such  a  relation  we  have  in  'Plutarch,  when  the  queens  came  and  offered  themselves 
to  Antony, '"with  diverse,  presents,  and  enticing  ornaments,  Asiatic  allurements, 
with  such  wonderful  joy  and  festivity,  they  did  so  inveigle  the  Romans,  that  no  man 
could  contain  himself,  all  was  turned  to  delight  and  pleasure.  The  women  trans- 
formed themselves  to  Bacchus  shapes,  the  men-children  to  Satyrs  and  Pans ;  but 
Antony  himself  was  quite  besotted  with  Cleopatra's  sweet  speeches,  philters,  beauty, 
pleasing  tires :  for  when  she  sailed  along  the  river  Cydnus,  with  such  incredible 
pomp  in  a  gilded  ship,  herself  dressed  like  Venus,  her  maids  like  the  Graces,  her 
pages  like  so  many  Cupids,  Antony  was  amazed,  and  rapt  beyond  himself"  Helio- 
dorus,  lib.  1.  brings  in  Damenela,  stepmother  to  Cnemon,  "  whom  she  'saw  in  his 
scarfs,  rings,  robes,  and  coronet,  q«it«  mad  for  the  loye  of  him."  It  was  Judith's 
pantofles  that  ravished  the  eyes  of  Holofernes.  And  '"Cardan  is  not  ashamed  to 
confess,  that  seeing  his  wife  the  first  time  all  in  white,  he  did  admire  and  instantly 
love  her.  If  these  outward  ornaments  were  not  of  such  force,  why  doth  "  Naomi 
give  Ruth  counsel  how  to  please  Boaz  ?  and  "^Judith,  seelting  to  captivate  Holo- 
fenies,  washed  and  anointed  herself  with  sweet  ointments,  dressed  her  hair,  and  put 
on  costly  attires.  The  riot  in  this  kind  hath  been  excessive  in  times  past;  no  man 
almost  came  abroad,  but  curled  and  anointed, 


"  one  spent  as  much  as  two  funerals  at  once,  and  with  perfumed  hairs,"  "  et  rosa 
canos  odorati  capillos  As&yriaque  nardo.  What  strange  thing  doth  '°Sueton.  relate 
in  this  matter  of  Caligula's  riot?  And  Pliny,  Uh.  12.  &,  13.  Eead  more  in  Dio^ 
corides,  Ulmns,  Arnoldus,  Randoletius  defiico  et  decoratione  ;  for  it  is  now  an  art, 
as  it  was  of  old,  (so  "Seneca  records)  qffieinm  sunt  adores  coquentvma.  Women  are 
bad  and  men  worse,  no  difference  at  all  between  their  and  our  times ;  ""  good  man- 
ners (as  Seneca  complains)  are  extinct  with  wantonness,  in  tricking  up  themselves 
men  go  beyond  women,  they  wear  harlots'  colours,  and  do  not  walk,  but  jet  and 
dance  Me  nmlier,  iuec  vir,  more  like  players,  butterflies,  baboons,  apes,  antics,  than 
ne  So  ridiculous,  moreover?  we  are  in  our  attires,  and  for  cost  so  excessive,  that 
as  H  e  ome  said  of  old,  Vnofilio  villarum  irtmntpreiia,  uno  lino  decies  sesterliuvi 
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inseritur ;  'tis  an  ordinary  thing  to  put  a  thousand  oaks  aud  a  humJred  oxen  into  a 
suit  of  apparel,  to  wear  a  whole  maaor  on  his  hack.  What  with  shoe-ties,  hangers, 
points,  caps  aud  feathers,  scarfs,  bands,  cuffs,  &,c.,  in  a  short  space  iheir  whole  patri- 
monies'are  consumed,  Ileliogabalus  is  taxed  by  Lampridiua,  and  admired  in  his  age 
for  wearing  jewels  in  his  shoea,  a  common  thing  in  our  times,  not  for  emperors  and 
princes,  but  almost  for  serving  men  and  tailors'',  all  the  flowers,  stars,  constellations, 
gold,  and  precious  stones  do  condescend  to  set  out  their  shoes.  To  repress  the 
luxury  of  those  Roman  matrons,  tliere  was  "Lex  Valeria  and  Oppia,  and  a  Cato  to 
contradict;  but  no  laws  will  serve  to  repress  the  pride  and  insolency  of  our  days, 
the  prodigious  riot  in  (his  kind.  LucuUus's  wardrobe  ia  put  down  by  our  ordinary 
citizens ;  and  a  cobbler's  wife  in  Venice,  a  courtesan  in  Florence,  is  no  whit  inferior 
to  a  queen,  if  our  geographers  say  true ;  and  why  is  all  this  f  "  Why  do  they  glory 
in  their  jewels  (as  "he  saith)  or  exult  and  triumph  in  the  beauty  of  clothes  ?  why 
is  all  this  cost  f  to  incite  men  the  sooner  to  burning  lust.  They  pretend  decency 
and  omamenl ;  but  let  tliem  take  heed,  that  while  they  set  out  their  bodies  they  do 
not  damn  their  aouls;"  'tis  "'Bernatd's  counsel:  "shine  in  jewels,  stink  in  condi- 
tions; have  purple  robes,  and  a  torn  conscience."  Let  them  lake  heed  of  Isaiah's 
prophecy,  that  tbeir  slippers  and  attires  be  not  taken  from  them,  sweet  balls,  brace- 
lets, ean'ings,  veils,  wimples,  crisping-pins,  glasses,  fine  linen,  hoods,  lawns,  and ' 
sweet  savours,  they  become  not  bald,  burned,  and  stink  upon  a  sudden.  And  let 
maids  beware,  as  "Cypiian  adviseth,  "  that  while  they  wander  too  lopsely  abroad, 
they  lose  not  their  virginities :"  and  like  Egyptian  temples,  seem  fair  without,  but 
prove  rotten  carcases  within.  How  much  better  were  it  for  them  to  follow  that 
good  counsel  of  Terlullian ?  '""To  have  their  eyes  painted  with  chastity,  the 
Word  of  God  inserted  into  their  ears,  Christ's  yoke  tied  to  the  hair,  to  subject 
themselves  to  their  husbands.  If  they  would  do  so,  they  should  be  comely  enough, 
clothe  themselves  with  the  eilk  of  sanctity,  damask  of  devotion,  purple  of  piety  and 
chastity,  and  so  painted,  they  shall  have  God  himself  to  be  a  suitor :  let  whores  and 
queans  prank  up  themselves,  "let  them  paint  their  faces  with  micion  and  ceruse, 
they  are  but  fuels  of  lust,  and  signs  of  a  corrupt  soul :  if  ye  be  good,  honest,  vir- 
tuous, and  religious  matrons,  let  sobriety,  modesty  and  chastity  be  your  honour,  and 
.•  God  himself  your  love  and  desire,"  Mulier  recti  olet,  ubi  nihil  olet,  then  a  woman 
smelts  best,  when  she  hath  no  perfume  at  all;  no  crown,  chain,  or  jewel  (GuivaiTa 
adds)  is  such  an  ornament  to  a  virgin,  or  virtuous  woman,  jittrai  virgini  pudor,  as 
chastity  is  :  more  credit  in  a  wise  man's  eye  and  judgment  they  get  hy  their  plain- 
ness, and  seem  fairer  than  they  that  are  set  out  with  baubles,  as  a  butcher's  meat  is 
with  pricks,  puffed  up,  and  adorned  like  so  many  jays  witli  variety  of  colours.  It 
is  reported  of  Cornelia,  that  virtuous  Roman  lady,  great  Scipio's  daughter,  Titua 
Sempronius'  wife,  and  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi,  that  being  by  chance  in  company 
with  a  companion,  a  strange  gentlewoman  (some  light  housewife  belike,  that  was 
dressed  like  a  May  lady,  and,  as  most  of  our  gentlewomen  are,  "  was  '^more  soli- 
citous of  her  head-tire  than  of  her  health,  that  spent  her  lime  between  a  comb  and 
a  glass,  and  had  rather  be  fair  than  honest  (as  Cato  said),  and  have  the  common- 
wealth turned  topsyturvy  than  her  tires  marred ;"  and  she  did  nought  but  brag  of 
her  fine  robes  and  jewels,  and  provoked  the  Roman  matron  to  show  hers :  Cornelia 
kept  her  in  talk  till  her  children  came  from  school,  and  these,  said  she,  are  my 
jewels,  and  so  deluded  and  put  off  a  proud,  vain,  fantastical,  housewife.  How  much 
better  were  it  for  our  matrons  to  do  as  she  did,  to  go  civilly  and  decently,  ^  Honeslm 
tiiulisris  instar  qua  uiitur  auro  pro  eo  quod  est,  ad  ea  tanium  quihus  opus  esi,  lo  use 
gold  as  it  is  gold,  and  for  that  use  it  serves,  and  when  they  need  it,  than  to  consume 
]t  in  riot,  Iwggar  their  husbMids,  prostitute  themselves,  inve^le  others,  and  perad- 
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venture  damn  their  own  souls  ?  How  much  more  would  it  be  for  iheir  honour  and 
credit  ?  Thus  doing,  as  Hierom  said  of  Blesilla,  ™  "  Furius  did  not  so  triumph  over 
the  Gauls,  Papyrius  of  the  Samniles,  Scipio  of  Nomantia,  as  she  did  by  her  tem- 
perance ;"  pulla  semper  ce.'ie,  S^c,  they  should  insult  and  domineer  over  lust,  folly, 
vain-gloryj  all  such  inordinate,  furious  and  wnruly  passions. 

But  I  am  over  tedious,  I  confess,  and  whilst  1  stand  gaping  after  fine  clothes,  there 
is  another  great  allurement,  (in  the  world's  eye  at  least)  which  had  like  to  have 
stolen  out  of  sight,  and  that  ia  money,  veniunt  d  dote  sagiUre,  money  makes  the 
match ;  "Momu  apyvpot  ^jiovriw:  HiB  like  sauce  to  their  meat,  cum  came  condimentunt, 
a  good  dowry  wilii  a  wife.  Many  men  if  they  do  hear  but  of  a  great  portion,  a  rich 
heir,  are  more  mad  than  if  they  had  all  the  beauteous  ovnaments,  and  those  good 
parts  art  and  nature  can  afford,  they  "^  care  not  for  hoaesty,  bringing  up,  birth,  beauty, 
person,  but  for  money. 

^''Si^h?fJ'»t''*°i.nl'l'im^l?."^'™"'  I         ■'  Our  ii"lia  """l  ^"™  "i"  ^oo'  '!»  Ixsl  lireed 

SX«T«g^"m  dou'S'affi.rut."  I  ^'•'  "'  ■■-"'■  ""^  '■"« '""  "I""  "^  l"-^' 

If  she  be  rich,  then  she  is  fair,  fine,  absolute  and  perfect,  then  they  bum'like  fire, 
they  love  her  dearly,  like  pig  and  pie,  and  are  ready  to  hang  themselves  if  they  may 
not  have  her.  Nothing  so  familiar  in  these  days,  as  for  a  young  man  to  marry  an 
old  wife,  as  they  say,  for  a  piece  of  gold ;  asinum  auro  onustmn;  and  though  she  be 
an  old  crone,  and  have  never  a  tooth  in  her  head,  neither  good  conditions,  nor  a  good 
face,  a  natural  fool,  but  only  rich,  she  shall  have  twenly  young  gallants  to  be  suitors 
in  an  instant.  As  she  said  iu  Suetonius,  non  me,  sed  mea  ambivnt,  'tis  not  for  her 
sake,  but  for  her  lands  or  money;  and  an  excellent  match  it  were  (as  he  added)  if 
slie  were  away.  So  on  the  other  side,  many  a  young  lovely  maid  will  cast  away 
herself  upon  an  old,  doting,  decrepit  dizzard, 

Piiuifl  legLl  lam  lam  enlla  roaela  pudlE," 

that  is  rheumatic  and  gouty,  hath  some  twenty  diseases,  perhaps  but  one  eye,  one 
leg,  never  a  nose,  no  hair  on  his  head,  wit  in  his  brains,  nor  honesty,  if  he  have 
land  or  "money,  she  will  have  him  before  all  other  suitors,  ^Dwnmodo  sit  dives 
larbarus  iile  placet.  "  If  he  be  rich,  he  ia  the  man,"  a  fine  man,  and  a  proper  man, 
she  will  go  to  Jacaktres  or  Tidore  with  him;  GaZesinms  de  monte  aureo.  Sir  Giles 
Goosecap,  Sir  Amorous  La-Fool,  shall  have  her.  And  as  Philemasium  in  ''AristEe- 
netus  told  Emmusus,  absque  argento  omnia  vima,  hang  him  that  hatli  no  money, 
"  'tia  to  no  purpose  to  talk  of  marriage  without  means,"  **  trouble  me  not  with  such 
motions;  let  others  do  as  ihey  will,  "I'll  be  sure  to  have  one  shall  maintain  me  fine 
and  brave."  Most  are  of  her  mind,  *^Ife  moribus  ultima  fiet  questio,  for  his  condi- 
tions, she  shall  inquire  after  them  another  time,  or  when  all  is  done,  the  mateh  made, 
and  everybody  gone  home.  ''Luciao's  Lycia  was  a  proper  young  maid,  and  had 
many  fine  gentlemen  to  her  suitors ;  Ethecles,  a  senator's  son,  Melisaus,  a  merchant, 
Eic;  but  she  forsook  them  all  for  one  Passius,  a  base,  hirsute,  bald-pated  knave; 
but  why  was  it  i  "  His  fether  lately  died  and  left  him  sole  heir  of  his  goods  and 
lands."  This  is  not  amongst  your  dnst^worms  alone,  poor  snakes  that  will  prosti- 
tute their  souls  for  money,  but  with  this  bait  you  may  catch  our  most  potent,  puis- 
sant, and  illustrious  princes.  That  proud  upstart  dominfeering  Bishop  of  Ely,  in  the 
time  of  Richard  the  First,  viceroy  iu  his  absence,  as  ''Nubergensis  relates  it,  to  for- 
tify himself,  and  maintain  his  greatness,  propinquantm  suaTum  cotmuMis,  plurimos 
sibi  potentes  et  noHles  deviticire  curauif,  married  his  poor  kinswomen  (which  came 
forth  of  Normandy  by  droves)  to  the  chiefest  nobles  of  the  land,  and  they  were  glad 
to  accept  of  such  matches,  feir  or  foul,  for  themselves,  their  sons,  nephews,  &c.  Et 
quis  lam  prmclaram  affinUedem  sab  spe  magms  promotionis  non  optaret  ?  Who  would 
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,?  as  mine  author  "^  adds.  Vorti- 
ger,  King  of  Britain,  married  Roweiia  the  daughter  of  Hengist  the  Saxon  prince,  hia 
mortal  enemy;  but  wherefore?  she  had  Kent  for  her  dowry.  lagello  the  great 
I>uke  of  Lithuania,  1386,  was  .mightily  enamoured  on  Hedenga,' insomuch  that  he 
turned  Christian  from  a  Pagan,  and  was  baptized  himself  by  the  name  of  Uladislaus, 
and  all  his  subjects  for  her  sake :  but  why  was  it  ?  she  was  daughter  and  heir  of 
Poland,  and  his  desire  was  to  have  both  kingdoms  incorporated  into  one.  Charles 
the  Great  was  an  earnest  suitor  to  Irene  the  Empress,  but,  saith  ^Zonarus,  ob  ng- 
niwn,  to  annex  the  empire  of  tlie  East  to  that  of  the  West.  Yet  what  is  the  event 
of  all  such  matches,  tliat  are  so  made  for  money,  goods,  by  deceit,  or  for  burning 
lust,  quosfmda  libido  eonjtmxit,  what  follows  ?  they  are  almost  mad  at  first,  but  'tis 
a  mere  flash ;  as  chalf  and  straw  soon  fired,  burn  vehemently  for  a  while,  yet  out  in 
a  moment;  so  ate  all  such  matches  made  by  those  allurements  of  burning  lust; 
where  there  is  no  respect  of  honesty,  parentage,  virtue,  religion,  education,  and  the 
like,  they  are  extinguished  in  an  instant,  and  instead  of  love  comes  hate ;  for  joy, 
repentance  and  desperation  itself.  Franciscus  Barbarus  in  his  first  book  de  re  uxoria, 
c.  6,  Lath  a  story  of  one  Philip  of  Padua  that  fell  in  love  with  a  common  whore, 
and  was  now  ready  to  run  mad  for  her;  his  father  having  no  more  sons  let  him 
enjoy  her;  '""but  after  a  few  days,  the  young  man  began  to  loatb,  could  not  so 
much  as  endu  e  the  sight  of  her,  and  from  one  madness  fell  into  another."  Such 
event  commonly  have  all  these  lovers ;  and  he  that  so  marries,  or  for  such  respects, 
let  tliem  look  for  no  better  success  than  Menelaus  had  with  Helen,  Vulcan  with 
Venus,  Theseus  with  Phfedra,  Minos  with  Pasiphiie,  and  Claudius  with  Messaliiia ; 
shame,  sorrow,  misery,  melancholy,  discontent, 

SuBSECT.  IV. — Im/portumfy  and  Opportunity  of  Time,  Place,  Conference,  Dis- 
course, Singing,  Dancing,  Music,  Amorous  Tales,  Objects,  Kissing,  FamiliaHty, 
Tokens,  Presents,  Bribes,  Promises,  Protestations,  Tears,  SfC. 

All  these  allurements  hitherto  are  afar  off,  and  at  a  distance;  I  will  come  nearer 
to  those  other  degrees  of  love,  which  are  conference,  kissing,  dalliance,  discourse, 
singing,  dancing,  amorous  tales,  objects,  presents,  &c.,  which  as  so  many  Syrens 
steal  away  the  hearts  of  men  and  women.  For,  as  Tacitus  observes,  I.  2, '"  '•  It  is 
no  sulScient  trial  of  a  maid's  affection  by  her  eyes  alone,  but  you  must  say  some- 
thing that  shall  be  more  available,  and  use  such  other  forcible  engines ;  therefore 
take  her  by  the  hand,  wring  her  fingers  hard,  and  sigh  withal ;  if  she  accept  this  in 
good  part,  and  seem  not  to  be  much  averse,  then  call  her  mistress,  take  her  about 
the  neck  and  kiss  her,  8(.c."  But  this  cannot  be  done  except  they  first  get  opportu- 
nity of  living,  or  coming  togetlier,  ingress,  egress,  and  regress ;  letters  and  commend- 
ations may  do  much,  outward  gestures  and  actions :  but  when  they  come  to  live 
near  one  another,  in  the  same  street,  village,  or  together  in  a  house,  love  is  kindled 
on  a  sudden.  Many  a  serving-man  by  reason  of  this  opportunity  and  importunity 
inveigles  his  master's  daughter,  many  a  gallant  loves  a  dowdy,  many  a  gentleman 
runs  upon  his  wife's  maids;  many  ladies  dote  upon  their  men,  as  the  queen  in 
Ariosto  did  upon  the  dwarf,  many  matches  are  so  made  in  haste,  and  they  are  com- 
pelled as  it  were  by  *"  necessity  so  to  love,  which  had  they  been  free,  come  in  com- 
pany of  others,  seen  that  variety  which  many  places  afford,  or  compared  them  to  a 
thii^,  would  never  have  looked  one  upon  another.  Or  had  not  that  opportunity  of 
discourse  and  familiarity  been  offered,  they  would  have  loathed  and  contemned  those 
whom,  for  want  of  better  choice  and  other  objects,  they  are  fatally  driven  on,  and 
by  reason  of  their  hot  blood,  idle  life,  full  diet,  &c.,  are  forced  to  dote  upon  them 
that  come  nest.  And  many  times  those  which  at  the  first  sight  cannot  fancy  or  affect 
each  other,  but  are  harsh  and  ready  to  disagree,  offended  with  each  other's  carriage, 
like  Benedict  and  Beatrice  in  the ''  comedy,  and  in  whom  they  find  many  feults,  by 
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this  living  together  in  a  house,  conference,  kissing,  colling',  and  such  like  allure- 
menls,  begin  at  last  to  dote  insensibly  one  upon  another. 

It  was  the  greatest  motive  that  Potiphar's  wife  had  to  dole  upon  Joseph,  and 
"  Cliliphon  upon  Leucippe  his  uncle's  daughter,  because  the  plague  being  at  Bizance, 
it  was  his  fortune  for  a  time  to  sojourn  with  hef,  to  sit  next  her  at  the  table,  as  he 
tells  the  tale  himself  in  Tatius,  lib.  3.  (which,  though  it  be  but  a  fiction,  is  grounded 
upon  good  observation,  and  doth  well  express  the  passions  of  lovers),  he  had  op- 
portunity to  take  her  by  the  hand,  and  after  a  while  to  kiss,  and  handle  her  paps,  &.c., 
'^  which  made  him  almost  mad,  Ismeniua  the  orator  makes  the  like  confession  ia 
Eustathius,  lih.  1,  when  he  came  first  to  Sosthene's  house,  and  sat  at  table  with 
Cratistes  hjs  fi-iend,  Ismene,  Sosthene's  daughter,  waiting  on  them  "  with  her  breasts 
open,  arms  half  bare,"  '^JVuda  pedem,  discincta  dnum,  spoliaia  lacertos ;  after  the 
Greeli  fashion  in  those  IJmes, — "nudos  media  plus  parte  lacertos,  as  Daphne  was 
when  she  fled  from  Phtebus  (which  moved  him  much),  was  ever  ready  to  give  at- 
tendance on  him,  to  fill  him  drink,  her  eyes  were  never  off  him,  rogabundi  oculi, 
those  speaking  eyes,  courting  eyes,  enchanting  eyes ;  but  she  was  still  smiling  on 
him,  and  when  tliey  were  risen,  that  she  had  got  a  little  opportunity,  ^^"  she  came 
and  drank  to  him,  and  withal  trod  upon  his  toes,  and  would  come  and  go,  and  when 
sJie  could  not  spealt  for  the  company,  she  would  wring  his  hand,"  and  blush  when 
she  met  him :  and  by  this  means  first  she  overcame  him  (M&ens  amorem  haurlebam 
sinml),  she  would  ktsa  the  cttp  and  drink  to  him,  and  smile,  "  and  drink  where  he  drank 
on  that  side  of  the  cup,"  by  which  mutual  compressions,  kissings,  wringing  of  hands, 
treading  of  feet.  Etc.  Ipsam  milu.  videhar  sorMBare  virginem,  I  sipped  and  sipped 
so  long,  till  at  length  I  was  drunk  in  love  upon  a  sudden.  Philocharinus,  in  ''Aris- 
tiEnetus,  met  a  fair  maid  by  chance,  a  mere  stranger  to  him,  he  looked  back  at  her, 
she  looked  back  at  him  again,  and  smiled  wilhal. 

=»"Ule  dies  leibi  primus,  primnBciae  maJornm 

It  was  tlie  sole  cause  of  his  ferther  acquaintance,  and  love  that  imdid  hira.    "  O  mil- 
Us  ttdum  credere  Uandilus. 

This  opportunity  of  time  and  place,  with  their  circumstances,  are  so  forcible  nio- 
tivea,  that  it  is  impossible  almost  for  two  young  folks  equal  in  years  to  live  together, 
and  not  be  in  love,  especially  in  great  iiouses,  princes'  courts,  where  they  are  idle  ia 
sumtno  gradu,  fere  wdl,  live  at  ease,  and  cannot  tell  otherwise  how  to  spend  their 
time.  '^Illia  HippoUlum  pone,  Priapus  erit.  Achilles  was  sent  by  his  mother 
Thetis  to  the  island  of  Seyros  in  the  ^gean  sea  (where  Lycomedes  then  reigned)  in 
his  nonage  to  be  brought  up;  to  avoid  that  hard  destiny  of  the  oracle  (he  should 
be  slain  at  the  siege  of  Troy)  :  and  for  that  cause  was  nurtured  in  Geneseo,  amongst 
tile  king's  children  in  a  woman's  habit;  but  see  the  event;  he  compressed  Deidamia, 
the  king's  fair  daughter,  and  had  a  fine  son,  called  Pyrrhus  by  her.  Peter  Abelard 
the  philosopher,  as  he  tells  the  tale  himself,  being  set  by  Fulbertus  her  uncle  to 
teach  Heloise  his  lovely  niece,  and  to  that  purpose  sojourned  m  his  house,  and  had 
committed  agiuim  ienellam  famelico  lupo,  I  use  his  own  words,  he  soon  got  her  good 
will,  plura  erant  oscala  quam  senteniite,  and  he  read  mure  of  lo\e  than  any  other 
lecture;  such  pretty  feats  can  opportunity  plea;  primum  domo  conjuncii,  hide  ani- 
mis,  ^c.  But  when  as  I  say,  nox,  ntwum,  et  adokstentta,  youth,  wine,  and  night, 
siiall  concur,  noa:  amoris  et  qmetis  conscia,  'lis  a  wonder  fhey  he  not  all  plunged 
over  head  and  ears  in  love ;  for  youth  is  benigna  m  amorem,  et  prona  materies,  a 
very  combustible  matter,  naptlia  itself,  the  fuel  of  love's  fire,  and  most  apt  to  kindle 
it.  If  there  be  seven  servants  in  an  ordinary  house,  you  shall  have  three  couple  in 
some  good  liking  at  least,  and  amongst  idle  persons  how  should  it  be  otherwise? 
"  Living  at '"  Rome,  saith  Avetine's  Lucretia,  in  the  flower  of  my  fortunes,  ricn,  feir, 
young,  and  so  well  brought  up,  my  conversation,  age,  beauty,  fortune,  made  all  the 
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world  admire  and  love  me."  Kight  alone,  that  one  occasion,  is  enough  to  set  all  on 
fire,  and  they  ave  so  cwnning  m  great  houses,  that  they  make  their  hest  advantage 
of  it :  Many  a  gentlewoman,  that  is  guilty  to  herself  of  her  imperfections,  paintings, 
impostures,  will  not  willingly  be  seen  by  day,  but  as  "  Castiljo  noteth,  in  the  night, 
I)iem  vt  glis  odit,  fisdamm  lucem  super  omnia  mtvult,  she  haleth  (he  day  like  a  dor- 
mouse, and  above  all  things  loves  torches  and  candlelight,  and  if  she  must  come 
abroad  in  the  day,  she  covets,  as  "in  a  mercer's  shop,  a  very  ohfuscate  and  obscure 
sight.  And  good  reason  she  hath  for  it:  JVoete  latetii  mendis,  and  many  aii  amo- 
rous gull  is  fetched  over  by  that  means.  Gomeaius  Uh.  3.  de  sale  gen.  e.  32.  gives 
instance  in  a  Florentine  gentleman,  that  was  so  deceived  with  a  wife,  she  was  so 
radiantly  set  out  with  rings  and  jewels,  lawns,  scarfs,  laces,  gold,  spangles,  and  gaudy 
devices,  that  the  young  man  took  her  to  be  a  goddess  (for  he  never  saw  her  but  by 
torchlight) ;  but  after  the  wedding  solemnities,  when  as  he  viewed  her  the  next 
morning  without  her  tires,  and  in  a  clear  day,  she  was  so  deformed,  a  lean,  yellow, 
shrivelled,  &.c,  such  a  beastly  creature  in  his  eyes,  that  he  could  not  endure  to 
look  upon  her.  Such  matches  are  frequently  made  in  Italy,  where  they  have  no 
other  opportunity  to  woo  but  when  they  go  to  church,  or,  as  '°  in  Turkey,  see  them 
at  a  distance,  they  must  interchange  few  or  no  words,  till  such  time  they  come  to  be 
married,  and  then  as  Sardus  Uh.  1.  cap.  3.  demorb.gent.  and  "Bohemus  relate  of 
those  old  Lacedsemouians,  « the  bride  is  brought  into  the  chamber,  with  her  hair 
girt  about  her,  the  bridegroom  comes  ia  and  unties  the  knot,  and  must  not  see  ber 
at  all  by  daylight,  till  such  linie  as  he  is  made  a  father  by  her."  In  those  hotter 
countries  these  are  ordinary  practices  at  this  day ;  but  in  our  northern  parts,  amongst 
Germans,  Danes,  French,  and  Britons,  the  continent  of  Scandia  and  the  real,  we 
assume  more  liberty  in  such  cases;  we  allow  them,  as  Eohemus  saith,  to  kiss  com- 
ing and  going,  ef  moiif)  absii  lascivia,  in  cauponemducere,  to  talk  merrily,  sport,  play, 
sing,  and  dance  so  tliat  it  be  modestly  done,  go  to  the  alehouse  and  tavern  together, 
^nd  'tis  not  amiss,  though  **  Chrysostom,  Cyprian,  Hierome,  and  some  other  of  the 
fathers  speak  bitterly  against  it ;  but  that  is  the  abuse  which  is  commonly  seen  at 
some  drunken  matches,  dissolute  meetings,  or  gi-eat  miruly  feasts.  *"  A  young, 
pittivanted,  irim-bearded  fellow,"  aaith  Hierome,  "  will  come  with  a  company  of 
compliments,  and  hold  you  up  by  the  arm  as  you  go,  and  wringing  your  fingers, 
will  so  be  enticed,  or  entice ;  one  drinks  to  you,  another  embracelh,  a  third  kisseth, 
and  all  this  while  the  fiddler  plays  or  sings  a  lascivious  song;  a  fourth  singles  you 
out  to  dance,  '^  one  speaks  by  beck  and  signs,  and  tliat  which  he  dares  not  say,  sig- 
nifies by  passions ;  amongst  so  many  and  so  great  provocations  of  pleasure,  lust 
conquers  the  most  hard  and  crabbed  minds,  and  scarce  can  a  man  live  honest  amongst 
feastings,  and  sports,  or  at  such  great  meetings."  For  as  he  goes  on, "'"  she  walks 
along  and  with  the  raffling  of  her  clothes,  makes  men  look  at  her,  her  shoes  creak, 
her  paps  tied  up,  her  waist  pulled  in  to  make  her  look  small,  she  is  straight  girded, 
her  hairs  hang  loose  about  her  ears,  her  upper  garment  sometimes  falls,  and  some- 
times tarries  to  show  her  naked  shoulders,  and  as  if  she  would  not  be  seen,  she 
covers  that  in  all  haste,  which  voluntarily  she  showed."  And  not  at  feasts,  plays, 
pageants,  and  such  assemblies,  ^'  but  as  Chrysostom  objects,  these  tricks  are  put  in 
practice  "  at  service  time  in  churches,  and  at  the  communion  itself."  If  such  dumb 
shows,  signs,  and  more  obscure  significations  of  love  can  so  move,  what  shall  they 
do  that  have  full  liberty  to  sing,  dance,  Idss,  coll,  to  use  all  manner  of  discourse  and 
dalliance !     What  shall  he  do  that  is  beleaguered  of  all  sides  ? 

auem  cults  cupiunt  uiirus.  anioriiiic  Whom  dui»t;  ilnmos  and  loving  wrghls  desire, 
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How  shall  he  contain  ?  The  very  tone  of  some  of  their  voices,  a  pretty  pleasing 
speech,  an  afiected  tone  they  use,  is  able  of  itself  to  captivate  a  young  man;  but 
when  a  good  wit  shall  concur,  art  and  eloquence,  fascinating  speech,  pleasant  dis- 
course, sweet  gestures,  the  Syrens  themselves  cannot  so  enchant.  "  P.  Jovius  com- 
mends his  Italian  countrywomen,  to  have  an  excellent  faculty  in  this  kind,  above  all 
other  nations,  and  amongst  them  the  Florentine  ladies:  some  prefer  Roman  and 
Venetian  courtesans,  tbey  have  such  pleasing  tongues,  and  such  ^  elegancy  of  speech, 
that  they  are  able  to  overcome  a  saint.  Pro  facie  tmiltis  vox  sua  lenafuit.  Taalk 
gratia  vocisfamam  conciliabat,  sailh  Petronius  ''in  his  fragment  of  pure  impurities, 
I  mean  hia  Satyricon,  torn  dulcis  sonus  permulcehat  aira,  at  putares  inter  auras  can- 
tare  Syrenum  concordiam;  she  sang  bo  sweetly  that  she  charmed  the  air,  and  thou 
wouldst  have  thought  thou  hadst  heard  a  concert  of  Syrens.  "  O  good  God,  when 
Lais  speaks,  how  sweet  it  is!"  Philocolus  exclaims  in  Aristen^tus,  to  hear  a  fair 
young  gentlewoman  play  upon  the  virginals,  lute,  viol,  and  sing  to  it,  which  as  Gel- 
lius  observes.  Jib.  1.  cap.  11;  are  lascivienliwn  delicia,  the  chief  delight  of  lovers, 
must  needs  be  a  great  enticement.  Parthenis  was  so  taken.  "Mi  vox  isla  avidd 
kaurit  ah  aure  animam:  O  sister  Harpedona  (she  laments)  I  am  undone,  '"'hovir 
sweetly  he  sings,  I'll  speak  a  bold  word,  he  is  the  properest  man  that  ever  1  saw  iu 
my  life :  O  how  sweetly  he  sings,  I  die  for  his  sake,  O  that  he  would  love  me 
again !"  If  ihou  didst  but  hear  her  sing,  saith  ^  Lucian,  "  thou  wouldst  forget  father 
and  mother,  forsake  all  thy  friends,  and  follow  her."  Helena  is  highly  commended 
by  ™  Theocritus  the  poet  for  her  sweet  voice  and  music;  none  could  play  so  well  as 
she,  and  Daphnis  in  the  same  Edyllion, 

"atiam  libl  OS  dulce  est.  et  vox  amabilrs  6  Daphni.      ^  I  "  How  sweel  a  fitce  haMi  Dephne,  Iiow  lovely  a  voice ! 

A  sweet  voice  and  music  are  powerful  enticers.  Those  Samian  singing  wenches, 
Arislonica,  Onanthe  and  Agathocleia,  regiis  diademaiibus  insultM^til.,  insulted  over 
kings  themselves,  as  "  Plutarch  contends.  CeMum  luminibus  cinctum  capul  Argus 
habebai,  Argas  had  a  hundred  eyes,  all  so  charmed  by  one  sUly  pipe,  that  he  lost  his 
head.  Qitiphon  complains  in  "Tatius  of  Leucippe's  sweet  tunes,  "he  heard  her 
play  by  chance  upon  the  lute,  and  sing  a  pretty  song  to  it  in  commendations  of  a 
rose,"  out  of  old  Anacreon  belike; 

KOBa  flos  odorque  djvum,  fin^c  deliglit  of  higher  pavvers, 

RoBB  suavlDDi  Siones,  dc"  i  Roeo  Sione's  swEeL  cuuleiii," 

To  this  effect  the  lovely  virgin  with  a  melodious  air  upon  her  golden  wired  harp  or 
lute,  I  know  not  well  whether,  played  and  sang,  and  that  transported  him  beyond 
himself,  "  and  that  ravished  his  heart."  It  was  Jason's  discourse  as  much  as  his 
beauty,  or  any  other  of  his  good  parts,  which  delighted  Medea  so  much. 

Animus  simul  foima  dulcibusqaa  verbis." 

It  was  Cleopatra's  sweet  voice  and  pleasant  speech  which  inveigled  Antony,  above 
the  rest  of  her  enticements.  Verba  ligant  Iwminem,  ul  taurorum  comuaftmes,  "as 
bulls'  horns  are  bound  with  ropes,  so  are  men's  hearts  with  pleasant  words."  "Her 
words  burn  as  fire,"  Ecclea.  ix.  10.  Boxaiana  bewitched  Solyman  the  Magnificent,  and 
Shore's  wife  by  this  engine  overcame  Edward  the  Fourth,  "  Omnibus  una  ortmes  sur- 
Tipuit  Veneres.  The  wife  of  Bath  in  Chaucer  confesaeth  all  this  out  of  her  experience. 

»™e/o«.  ^irt  KS/ir  tides. 


''Peter  Aretine's  Lucretia  telleth  as  much  and  more  of  herself,  "I  counterfeited 
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honesty,  as  if  I  had  been  virgo  virginissima,  more  than  a  vesta!  vhgin,  I  looked  like  a 
wife,  1  was  so  demure  and  chaste,  1  did  add  such  gestures,  tunes,  speeches,  signs  and 
motions  upon  all  occasions,  that  my  spectators  and  auditors  were  stupified,  enchanted, 
fasteued  all  to  their  places,  like  so  many  stoclts  and  stones."  Many  silly  gentlewomen 
are  fetched  over  in  like  sort,  by  a  company  of  gulls  aad  swaggering  companions,  that 
frequently  belie  noblemen's  favours,  rhyming  Ooribantiasmi,  Thraaonean  Rhado- 
mantes  or  Bombomachides,  that  have  nothing  in  them  but  a  few  player's  ends  and 
compliments,  vain  braggadocians,  impudent  intruders,  that  can  discourse  at  table  of 
knights  and  lords'  combats,  like  ™  Lucian's  Leoiitiscus,  of  other  men's  travels,  brave 
adventures,  and  such  common  trivial  news,  ride,  dance,  sing  old  ballad  tunes,  and 
wear  their  clothes  in  fashion,  with  a  good  grace ;  a  fine  sweet-  gentleman,  a  proper 
man,  who  could  not  love  him!  She  will  have  him  though  all. her  friends  say  no, 
though  she  beg  wilJi  him.  Some  again  are  incensed  by  reading  amorous  toys,  Amadis 
de  Gaul,  Palmerin  de  Oliva,  the  Knight  of  the  Sun,  &c.,  or  hearing  such  tales  of 
"lovers,  descriptions  of  their  persons,  lascivious  discourses,  such  as  Astyanassa, 
Helen's  waiting- woman,  by  the  report  of  Suidas,  writ  of  old,  de-  vari'is  coneuMlws 
modis,  and  after  her  Philenis  and  Elephantine ;  or  those  light  tracts  of  "Aristides 
Milesius  (mentioned  by  Plutarch)  and  found  by  the  Persians  in  Crassus'  army 
amongst  the  spoils,  Aretine's  dialogues,  witli  ditties,  love  songs,  &c.,  must  needs  set 
them  on  fire,  with  such  like  pictures,  as  those  of  Aretine,  or  wanton  objects  of  what 
kind  soever;  "no  stronger  engine  than  to  hear  or  read  of  love  toys,  fables  and  dis- 
courses ("  one  saith),  and  many  by  this  means  are  quite  mad."  At  Abdera  in  Thrace 
(Andromeda  one  of  Euripides'  tragedies  being  played)  the  spectators  were  so  much 
moved  with  the  object,  and  those  pathelical  love  speeches  of  Perseus,  amongst  the 
rest,  "  O  Cupid,  Prince  of  Gods  and  men,"  &c.  that  every  man  almost  a  good  while 
after  spake  pure  iambics,  and  raved  still  on  Perseus' speech,  "0  Cupid,  Prince  of 
Gods  and  men."  As  carmen,  boys  and  apprentices,  when  a  new  song  is  published 
with  us,  go  singing  that  new  tune  still  in  the  streets,  they  continually  acted  (kat 
tragical  part  of  Peiaeus,  and  in  every  man's  mouth  was  "O  Cupid,"  in  every  street, 
"O  Cupid,"  in  every  house  almost,  "O  Cupid,  Prince  of  Gods  and  men,"  pronounc- 
ing still  like  stage-players, "  O  Cupid ;"  they  were  so  possessed  all  with  that  rapture, 
and  thought  of  that  pathetical  love  speech,  they  could  not  a  long  time  after  forjjet, 
or  drive  it  out  of  their  minds,  but  "  0  Cupid,  Prince  of  Gods  and  men,"  was  ever  in 
their  mouths.  This  belike  made  Aristotle,  Polil.  lib.  7.  cap.  18.  forbid  jo  g  e  t 
to  see  comedies,  or  to  hear  a 


"  let  not  young  folks  meddle  at  all  with  such  matters."  And  this  made  tl  e  Roma  s 
as  "  Vitruvios  relates,  put  Venus'  temple  in  the  suburbs,  extra  murum,  ne  adolescentes 
venereis  insuescanl,  lo  avoid  all  occasions  and  objects.  For  what  will  not  s  ch  a  i 
object  do  ?  Ismenius,  as  he  walked  in  Sosthene's  garden,  being  now  in  lo  e  when 
he  saw  so  many  **  lascivious  pictures,  Thetis'  marriage,  and  I  know  no    vl  as 

almost  beside  himself.  And  to  say  truth,  with  a  lascivious  object  who  is  t  noied 
to  see  others  dally,  kiss,  dance  ?  And  much  more  when  he  shall  come  to  be  a 
actor  himself. 

To  kiss  and  be  kissed,  which,  amongst  other  lascivious  provocations,  is  as  a  bur- 
den in  a  song,  and  a  most  forcible  battery,  as  infectious,  ''Senophon  thinks,  as  the 
poison  of  a  spider ;  a  great  aUurement,  a  fire  itself,  pTOcemiwm  out  anticcenmm,  the 
prologue  of  burning  luat  (as  Apuleius  adds),  lust  itself, ''Fb«BS  quinlA  parte  sui  nee- 
taris  imlmit,  a  strong  assault,  that  conquers  captains,  and  those  all  commanding 
forces,  i^Domasqve  ferro  sed  domaris  osculo).  °^  Aretine's  Lucretia,  when  she  would 
in  kindness  overcome  a  suitor  of  hers,  and  have  her  desire  of  him,  "  took  him  about 
the  neck,  and  kissed  him  again  and  again,"  and  to  that,  which  she  could  not  other- 

DMns  vehemenlis  cuiiiditatls  iDcitBlio  est,  Tatiu's  I.  I.    ut  qaocunque  leEperissel  imagineni  coitus  rel^rrent^ 
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wise  effect,  she  made  him  so  speedily  and  willingly  condeseend.   And  'lis  a  continual 

assault, ^''hoc  non  deficit  incipilque  semper,  always  fresh,  and  ready  to  "^  begin 

as  at  first,  basixim  nuHofine  Urminatur,  sed  semper  recens  est,  and  halh  a  fiery  touch 
with  it. 


Especially  when  they  shall  be  lasciviously  given,  as  he  feelingly  said,  '"et  me  prais- 
sulmn  deoscultda  Fotis,  Catenatis  lacertis, "'  Ohiorlo  valgiter  labdlo. 


Tlie  soul  and  bH  is  moved ;  ™  Jam  plurihis  osculis  labra  crepitabant-, 
que  mixturam  facientes,  inter  mutuos  complexus  animas  ankelantes. 


"  They  breathe  out  their  souls  and  spirits  together  with  their  kisses,"  saith  ^  Baltha- 
zar Castiiio,  "  cliange  heai'ts  and  spirits,  anil  mingle  affections  as  they  do  kisses,  and 
it  is  rather  a  connection  of  the  mind  than  of  the  body."  And  although  these  kisses 
be  delightsome  and  pleasant,  Ambrosial  kisses,  ^Suaviolttm  dulct  dahius  AmhrosiA, 
such  as  "'Ganymede  gave  Jupiter,  hectare  suauiws,  sweeter  than  "nectar,  balsam, 
houey,  ^^  Oscula  merum  amorem  stillrmtia,  love-dropping  kisses ;  for 


Yet  they  leave  an  irksome  impression,  like  that  of  aloes  oy  gall, 

ino'-Ulmiex  Amhroaia  mutttuin  jam  ibrel  illud        I         "At  first  Ambrose  itself  was  not  swoslet, 
Suauioluia  Irisli  trisliue  belleUoto."  |  At  last  black  McLlehore  was  not  so  bMes." 

They  are  deceitful  kisses, 

1 "  Quid  me  mollibus  impllcas  ^iceMst  |  "  Why  iaa  within  thine  snns  me  lap, 

Uuid  fsllacibus  okuIIs  iacxisV  &c.  1  And  wilii  fEklee  iLieses  me  entrap." 

They.are  destructive,  and  the  more  the  worse  :  ^Et  qua  site  perdunt,  oscula  tnille 
dabat,  they  are  the  bane  of  these  miserable  lovers.  There  be  honest  kisses,  i  deny 
not,  osculum,  ckaritatis,  friendly  kisses,  modest  kisses,  vestal-virgia  kisses,  oificioua 
and  ceremonial  kisses,  &,c.  Osculi  sensus,  hrachiorum  amplexus,  kissing  and  em- 
bracing are  proper  gifts  of  Nature  to  a  man;  but  these  are  too  lascivious  kisses, 
'ImpIicuUqtte-  saos  circiim  mea  colla  lacertos,  SfC.  too  continuate  and  loo  violent, 
*SracMa  wm  hederm,  non  vincunt  oscula  conchce;  they  cling  like  ivy,  close  as  an 
oyster,  bill  as  doves,  meretricious  kisses,  biting  of  lips,  cum  additamento:  Tarn 
impresso  ore  (saith  'Lucian)  itt  vix  laUa  detrahant,  inler  deosculandum.  mordicantes^ 
turn  et  OS  aperientes  quoque  et  mammas  altreciantes^  ^c.  such  kisses  as  she  gave  to 
Gytou,  innumera  oscula  dedit  non  repugnanti  puero,  cervicem  invadens,  innumerable 
kisses,  &c.  More  than  kisses,  or  too  homely  kisses:  as  those  that  "he  spake  of, 
Accepturus  ah  ipsa  venere  7,  suavia,  S^c.  with  such  other  obscenities  that  vain  lovers 
use,  which  are  abominable  and  pernicious.  If,  as  Peter  de  Ledesmo  cos.  cons,  holds, 
every  kiss  a  man  gives  his  wife  after  marriage,  be  mortals  peccalum,  a  mortal  sin,  or 
that  of  '  Hierome,  Adulter  est  quisqids  in  uxorem  suam  ardetUior  est  antator;  or  that 
of  Thomas  Secund.  qu^st.  154.  artlc.  4.  eomacttis  et  osculian.  sU  mortale  peccatnm^ 
or  that  of  Duraad.  Rational,  lib.  1.  cap.  10.  absAnere  debent  conjuges  a  compleam, 
toto  tempore  quo  solennUas  nuptiarutn  interdicitur,  what  shall  become  of  alt  such 
'immodest  kisses  and  obscene  actions,  the  forerunners  of  brutish  lust,  if  not  lust 

imunque  el  meJ.  &c    Secundus  bas.  4.        b'Eus. 
IS  lib.  1.  '"Catullus.  'Buchamn. 

1.  arl.  am.  Eleg.  IS.  aOvid.    "  She  fblded  ber 

•  Apuldus  Miles.  6.  EtnnumblBndieDiiB  lingnEs  admul- 

inm  longS  mellltum:  et  pset  lib,  II.    Arcliusenincam- 

;    pleioa  cepi  suaiiari  jamque  pariter  patenlis  oris  inha- 
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•itself!     What  shall  become  of  them  tliat  often  abuse  their  own  wives  ?     But  wha 
have  I  to  do  with  this  f 

That  which  I  aim  at,  is  to  show  you  the  progress  of  this  burning  lust ;  to  epito- 
mize therefore  all  tliis  which  I  have  liitherto  said,  with  a  femiliar  example  out  of 


that  elegant  Musjeus,  observe  hut 
and  Hero :  ihey  hcgan  first  to  look  < 

"Oblique  ioCuens  inde  nalibue. 


th   I 


those  amorous  proceedings  of  Leander 
anotlier  with  a  lascivious  look, 

,'-Wilh  bi-clisaiiil  nods  be  HtBl  began 


The  same  proceeding  is  elegantly  described  hy  ApoUouius  in  his  Argon  antics,  be- 
tween Jason  and  Medea,  hy  Eustathius  in  the  ten  books  of  the  loves  of  Ismeiiiiis 
and  Ismene,  Achilles  Tatius  between  his  Clitophon  and  Lencippe,  Chaucer's  neat 
poem  of  Troilus  and  Cresseide ;  and  in  that  notable  (ale  in  Petronius  of  a  soldier 
and  a  gentlewoman  of  Epliesus,  that  was  so  famous  all  over  Asia  for  her  chastity, 
and  that  mourned  for  her  husband :  the  soldier  wooed  her  with  such  rhetoric  as 

lovers  use  to  do, placitone  etiam pugnahis  amori?  ^c.  at  last, _yrangi  pertina- 

ciam  passu  est,  he  got  her  good  will,  not  only  to  satisfy  his  lust,  *  but  to  hang  her 
dead,  husband's  body  on  the  cross  (which  he  watched  instead  of  the  thief's  that  was 
newly  stolen  away),  whilst  he  wooed  her  in  her  cabin.  These  are  tales,  you  will 
say,  but  they  have  most  significant  morals,  and  do  well  express  those  ordinary  pro- 
ceedings of  doting  lovers. 

Many  such  allurements  there  are,  nods,  jests,  winks,  smiles,  wrestlings,  tokens, 
favours,  symbols,  letters,  valentines,  &.c.  For  which  cause  belike,  Godfridus  lib.  2. 
de  amor,  would  not  have  women  learn  to  write.  Many  such  provocations  are  used 
when  they  come  ia  presence,  "'  liiey  will  and  will  not. 


Hero  so  tcipped  away  from  Leander  as  one  displeased, 

And  ninny  ponr  excuses  did  sho  find 
To  linger  by  the  way." 

but  if  he  chance  to  overtake  her,  she  is  most  averse,  nice  and  coy, 

Sometimes  they  lie  open  and  are  m<st  ti'aclable  and  coming,  apt,  yielding,  and  will- 
ing to, embrace,  to  take  a  green  gown,  with  that  shepherdess  in  Theocritus,  Edyl. 
27.  to  let  their  coats,  &.C.,  to  play  and  dally,  at  such  seasons,  and  to  some,  as  tbey 
spy  their  advantage ;  and  then  coy,  close  again,  so  nice,  so  surly,  so  demure,  you 
had  much  better  tame  a  colt,  catch  or  ride  a  wild  horse,  than  get  her  favour,  or  win 
her  love,  not  a  look,  not  a  amOe,  not  a  kiss  for  a  kingdom.  "Aretine's  Lucretia 
was  an  excellent  artisan  in  this  kind,  as  she  tells  her  own  tale,_5' Though  1  was  by 
nature  and  art  most  beautiful  and  fair,  yet  by  these  tricks  I  seemed  to  be  far  more 
amiable  than  1  was,  for  that  which  men  earnestly  seek  and  cannot  attain,  draws  on 
their  afiection  with  a  most  furious  desire.  I  had  a  suitor  loved  me  dearly  (said  she), 
and  the  '^more  he  gave  me,  tlie  more  eagerly  he  wooed  me,  the  more  I  seemed  to 
neglect,  to  scorn  him,  and  which  I  commonly  gave  others,  I  would  not  let  him  see 
me,  converse  with  me,  no,  not  have  a  kiss."  To  gull  him  the  more,  and  fetch  him 
over  (for  him  only  I  aimed  at)  1  personated  mine  own  servant  to  bring  in  a  present 
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delicia,  love  is 
And  surely  this  aphorL 
Luciaii,  ''"  If  a  lover  b 
he  ia  no  true  lover." 
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froin  a.Spaiiiah  count,  whilst  he  was  in  my  company,  as  if  he  had  been  the  count's 
servant,  whichhe  dici  exceliendy  weQ  perform:  ^*  Comes  de  vionle  Tarco,  "my  lord 
and:master.halh  sent  your  ladyship  a  small  present,  and  pari. of  his  hunting,  a  piece 
of  venison,  a  pheaaanS,  a  few  partridges,  &.c.  (all  which  she  bought  with  her  own 
money),  commends  his  love  and  service  to  you,  desiring  you  to  accept  of  if  in  good 
part,  and  he  means  very  shortly  to  come  and  see  you."  Withal  she  showed  him 
rings,  gloves,  scarfs,  coronets  which  others  had  sent  her,  when  thefe  was  no  such 
matter,  but  only  to  circumvent  him,  "By  these  means  (as  she  concludes)  "  I  made 
tlie  poor  gentleman  so  mad,  that  he  was  ready  to  spend  himself,  and  venture  his 
dearest  blood  for  my  sake."  Philinna,  in  "  Lucian,  practised  all.  this  long  before,  as 
it  shall  appear  unto  you  by  her  discourse ;  for  when  Diphilus  her  sweetheart  came 
to  see  her  (as  his  daily  custom  was)  she  frowned  upon  him,  would  not  vouchsafe 
him  her  company,  but  kissed  Lamprius  his  co-rival,  at  the  same  time  "before  his 
&ce  :  but  why  was  il?  To  make  lihn  (as  she  telleth  her  mother  that  chid  her  for 
it)  more  jealous;  to  whet  his  love,  to  come  with  a  greater  appetite,  and  to  know 
that  her  fevour  was  not  so  easy  to  be  had.  Many  other  tricks  she  used  besides  (his 
(as  she  there  confesseth),  for  she  would  fall  out  with,  and  anger  him  of  set  purpose, 
pick  quarrels  upon  no  occasion,  because  she  would  be  reconciled  to  him  again. 
^mantium  ira  amorls  redintegrtUio,  as  the  old  saying  is,  the  falling  out  of  lovers  is  the 
renewing  oflove;  and  accoi-ding  to  thBtofAristenEetus,jw;u)Kit(i7-esamoruOTjHM(i7yMnas 
'  '*  ■     '        ■    ■  J  by  injuries,  as  the  sunbeams  are  more  gracious  after  a  cloud. 

!m  is  most  true ;  for  as  Ampelis  informs  Crisis  ia  the  said 
!  not  jealous,  angry,  waspish,  apt  to  fall  out,  sigh  and  swear, 
To  kiss  and  coll,  hang  about  her  neck,  protest,  swear  and 
wish,  are  but  ordinary  symptoms,  incipietUis  adhuc  et  crescetUis  amoris  sigmi ;  but 
if  he  be  jealous,  angry,  apt  to  mistake,  &c.,  beft&  speres  licet,  sweet  sister  he  is  thine 
own ;  yet  if  you  let  him  alone,  humour  him,  please  him,  Smj.,  and  that  he  perceive 
once  he  hath  you  sure,  without  any  co-rival,  his  love  will  languish,  and  he  will  not 
care  so  much  for  you.  >  Hitherto  (saith  she)  can  I  speak  out  of  experience ;  Demo- 
phantus  a  rich  fellow  was  a  suitor  of  mine,  I  seemed  to  neglect  him,  and  gave  better 
eiitei'tainment  to  Calliades  the  painter  before  his  face,  principio  abiit,  verbis  me  in- 
sectulus,  at  first  he  went  away  all  ia  a  chafe,  cursing  and  sweai'ing,  but  at  last  he 
came  submitting  himself,  vowing  and  protesting  he  loved  me  most  dearly,  1  should 
have  all  he  had,  and  that  he  would  kill  himself  for  my  sake.  Therefore  I  advise 
thee  (dear  sister  Crisis)  and  all  maids,  not  to  use  your  suitors  over  kindly ;  insolentes 
enim  sunt  hoc  cum  sentiunt,  'Swill  make  them  proud  and  insolent;  but  now  and  then 
reject  them,  estrange  thyself,  et  si  me  aadies  semel  alque  iterum  exclude,  shut  him 
out  of  doors  once  or  twice,  lei  him  dance  attendance ;  follow  my  counsel,  and  by 
this  means  "you  shall  mate  him  mad,  come  off  roundly,  stand  to  any  conditions, 
and  do  whatsoever  you  will  have  him.  These  are  the  ordinary  practices;  yet  in 
the  said  Lucian,  Melissa  methinks  had  a  trick  beyond  all  this;  for  when  her  suitor 
came  coldly  on,  to  stir  him  up,  she  writ  one  of  his  co-rival's  names  and  her  own  in 
a  paper,  Melissa  amat  JJermotimunt,  Hermotimus  Mellissam,  causing  it  to  he  stuck 
upon  a  post,  for  all  gazers  to  behold,  and  lost  it  in  the  vray  where  he  iised  to  walk; 
which  when  the  silly  novice  perceived,  staMm  vi  legit  credidit,  instantly  apprehended 
it  was  so,  came  raving  to  me,  £ic.  ""and  so  when  1  was  in  despair  of  his  love,  four 
months  after  1  recovered  him  again."  Eugenia  drew  Timocles  for  her  valentine,  and 
wore  his  name  a  long  time  after  in  her  bosom  :  Camsna  singled  out  Pamphilus  to 
(lance,  at  Myaon's  wedding  (some  say),  for  there  she  saw  him  first ;  FKlicianus  over- 
took Cselia  by  the  highway  side,  offered  his  service,  thence  came  further  acquaint- 
ance, and  thence  came  love.  But  who  can  repeat  half  their  devices  ?  What  Aretine 
experienced,  what  conceited  Lucian,  or  wanton  Aristenstus  ?  They  will  deny  and 
take,  stiffly  refuse,  and  yet  earnestly  seek  the  same,  repel  to  make  ihem  come  with 

B   Ax.    Totua  bio  Ignia  telotffia  eanslat.  &c.  mavmi 
■    unoiei  Iflda  naiuaDtDC.    SaS  siponuusum  mi  fuoril  le 
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more  eagerness,  fly  from  if  you  follow,  but  if  averse,  as  a  sliadow  they  will  follow 
you  A^MW^  fiigienlBm  $6quituT,  ^EquenUm  fugit ;  with  a  regaining  retreat,  a  gentle 
reluclancy,  a  smiling  threat,  a  pretty  pleasant  peevishness  they  will  put  you  oif,  and 
have  a  thousand  such  several  enticements.    For  as  he  saith, 


Y«Jeorl  I 


''For  this  cause  belike  Philostratus,  in  hii 

young,  some  of  one  age,  some  of  another,  s  ^     . 

another,  some  with  torches,  some  with  golilea  apples,  some  with  darts,  gins,  snares, 

and  other  engines  in  their  hands,"  as  Propertius  hath  prettily  painted  them  out, 

lih.  3.  et  29.  and  which  some  interpret,  diverse  enticements,  or  diverse  afleclions 

of  lovers,  which  if  not  alone,  yet  joindy  may  batter  and  overcome  the  strongest 

constitutions. 

It  is  reported  of  Deeius,  and  Valerianus,  those  two  notorious  persecutors  of  the 
church,  that  when  they  could  enforce  a  young  Christian  by  no  means  (as  ""Hierome 
records)  to  sacrifice  to  their  idols,  by  no  torments  or  promises,  they  took  another 
course  to  tempt  him ;  they  put  him  into  a  fair  garden,  and  set  a  young  courtesan  to 
dally  with  him,  '*"took  him  about  the  neck  and  kissed  him,  and  that  which  is  not 
to  be  named,"  manibusque  atlrectare,  fyc^  and  all  those  enticements  which  might  be 
used,  that  whom  torments  could  not,  love  might  hatter  and  beleaguer.  But  such 
was  his  constancy,  she  could  not  overcome,  and  when  this  last  engine  would  take 
no  place,  they  left  him  to  his  own  ways.  At  ^  Berkley  in  Gloucestershire,  there  was 
in  limes  past  a  nunnery  (saith  Gualterus  Mapes,  an  old  historiographer,  that  lived 
400  years  since),  "  of  which  there  was  a  noble  and  a  fair  lady  abbess :  Godwin,  that 
subtile  Earl  of  Kent,  travelling  that  way,  (seeking  not  her  but  hers)  leaves  a  nephew 
of  his,  a  proper  young  gallant  (as  if  he  had  been  sick)  with  her,  till  he  came  back 
again,  and  gives  the  young  man  charge  so  long  to  counteyfeit,  till  he  had  deflowered 
the  abbess,  and  as  many  besides  of  the  nuns  as  he  could,  and  leaves  him  withal 
rings,  jewels,  girdles,  and  such  toys  to  give  them  still,  when  they  came  to  visit  him. 
The  young  man,  willing  to  undergo  such  a  business,  played  his  part  so  well,  that  in 
short  space  he  got  up  most  of  their  bellies,  and  when  he  had  done,  told  his  lord 
how  he  had  sped ;  ^^his  lord  made  instantly  to  the  court,  tells  the  king  how  such  a 
nunnery  was  become  a  bawdy-house,  procures  a  visitation,  gets  them  to  be  turned 
out,  and  begs  the  lands  to  his  own  use."  This  story  I  do  therefore  repeat,  that  you 
may  see  of  what  force  these  enticements  are,  if  they  be  opportunely  used,  and  how 
hard  it  is  even  for  the  most  averse  and  sanctified  souls  to  resist  such  allurements. 
John  Major  in  the  life  of  John  the  monk,  that  lived  in  the  days  of  Theodosius,  com- 
mends the  hermit  to  hare  been  a  man  of  singular  continency,  and  of  a  most  austere 
life ;  but  one  night  by  chance  the  devil  came  to  his  cell  in  the  habit  of  a  young 
market  wench  that  had  lost  her  way,  and  desired  for  God's  sake  some  lodging  with 
hint.  ""The  old  man  let  her  in,  and  after  some  common  conference  of  her  mishap, 
she  began  to  inveigle  him  with  lascivious  talk  and  jests,  to  play  with  his  beard,  to 
kiss  him,  and  do  worse,  till  at  last  she  overcame  him.  As  he  went  to  address  him- 
self lo  that  business,  she  vanished  on  a  sudden,  and  the  devils  in  the  air  laughed 
him  to  scorn."  Whether  this  be  a  true  story,  or  a  tale,  I  will  not  much  contend,  it 
serves  to  illustrate  this  which  1  have  said. 

Yet  were  it  so,  that  these  of  which  1  have  hitherto  spoken,  and  such  like  enticing 
bails,  be  not  sufficient,  there  be  many  others,  which  will  of  themselves  intend  this 
passion  of  burning  lust,  amongst  which,  dancing  is  none  of  the  least;  -and  it  is  an 
engine  of  such  force,  I  may  not  omit  it.   Incitamentufn  UMdinis,  Petrarch  calls  it, 
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the  spur  of  lust.  "A  ^'circle  of  which  the  devil  himself  is  the  centre.  *^Many 
women  that  use  it,  hare  come  dishonest  home,  most  indifferent,  none  hetter." 
"Another  terms  it  "  the  companion  of  ali  filthy  deiighfs  and  enticements,  and  'tis  not 
esisily  told  what  inconveniences  come  by  it,  what  scurrile  talk,  ohscene  actions," 
and  many  times  such  monstrous  gestures,  such  lascivious  motions,  such  wanton 
tunes,  meretricious  kisses,  homely  embracings. 


that  it  will  make  the  speciatons  mad.  When  that  epitomizer  of  "Trogus  had  to  the 
full  described  and  set  out  King  Ptolemy's  riot  as  a  chief  engine  and  instrument  of 
his  overthrow,  he  adds,  tympanttm  et  tripudium,  fiddling  and  dancing ;  "  the  king 
was  not  a  spectator  only,  but  a  principal  actor  himself"  A  thing  nevertheless  fre- 
quently used,  and  part  of  a  gentlewomaa'a  bringing  up,  to  sing,  dance,  and  play  on 
the  lute,  or  some  such  instrument,  before  she  can  say  her  paternoster,  or  ten  com- 
mandments. 'Tis  the  next  way  their  parents  think  to  get  them  husbands,  they  are 
compelled  to  learn,  and  by  that  means,  "/nciEstos  amoves  de  tenero  imdilaMnr  ungue ; 
*tis  a  great  allurement  as  it  is  often  used,  and  many  are  undone  by  it.  Thais,  in 
Lucian,  inveigled  Lamprias  in  a  dance,  Herodias  so  far  pleased  Herod,  that  she  made 
Iiim  swear  to  give  her  what  she  would  ask,  John  Baptist's  head  in  a  platter.  '"  Robert, 
Duke  of  Normandy,  riding  by  Palais,  spied  Arlette,  a  fair  maid,  as  she  danced 
on  a  green,  and  was  so  much  enamoured  with  the  object,  that  ^he  must  needs  lie 
with  her  that  nighL  Owen  Tudor  won  Queen  Catherine's  affection  in  a  dance,  fall- 
ing by  chance  with  his  head  in  her  lap.  Who  cannot  parallel  these  stories  out  of 
his  experience  ?  Spensippas  a  noble  gallant  in  *  that  Greek  Aristenfetus,  seeing 
Panareta  a  fair  young  gentlewoman  dancing  by  accident,  was  so  fer  in  love  with  her, 
that  for  a  long  time  after  he  could  think  of  nothing  but  Panareta :  he  came  raving 
home  full  of  Panareta ;  "  Who  would  not  admire  her,  who  would  not  love  her,  that 
should  but  see  her  dance  as  I  did  f  0  admirable,  0  divine  Panarela !  I  have  seeij 
old  and  new  Rome,  many  fair  cities,  many  proper  women,  but  never  any  like  to 
Panarela,  they  are  dross,  dowdies  all  to  Panarela  1  O  how  she  danced,  how  she 
tripped,  how  she  turned,  with  what  a  grace !  happy  is  that  man  that  shall  enjoy  her. 
O  most  incomparable,  only,  Panareta !"  When  Xenophon,  in  Symposio,  or  Banquet, 
had  discoursed  of  love,  and  used  all  the  engines  that  might  be  devised,  to  move 
Socrates,  amongst  the  rest,  to  stir  him  the  inore,  he  shuts  up  all  with  a  pleasant 
interlude  or  dance  of  Dionysius  and  Ariadne.  "' "  First  Ariadne  dressed  like  a  bride 
came  in  and  took  her  place;  by  and  by  Dionysius  entered,  dancing  to  the  music. 
The  spectators  did  all  admire  the  young  man's  carriage ;  and  Ariadne  herself  was  so 
much  affected  with  the  sight,  that  she  could  scarce  sit.  After  a  while  Dionysius 
beholding  Ariadne,  and  incensed  with  love,  bowing  to  her  knees,  embraced  her^first, 
and  kissed  her  with  a  grace ;  she  embraced  him  again,  and  kissed  him  with  like 
affection.  Etc.,  as  the  dance  required ;  but  they  that  stood  by,  and  saw  this,  did  much 
applaud  and  commend  them  both  for  it.  And  when  Dionysius  rose  up,  he  raised 
her  up  with  him,  and  many  pretty  gestures,  embraces,  kisses,  and  love  compliments 
passed  between  them ;  which  when  they  saw  fair  Bacchus  and  beautiful  Ariadne  so 
sweetly  and  so  unfeignedly  kissing  each  other,  so  really  embracing,  they  swore  tliey 
loved  indeed,  and  were  so  inflamed  with  the  object,  that  they  began  to  rouse  up 
s  if  they  would  have  flown.     At  the  last  when  they  saw  them  still,  so 
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willingly  embracing',  and  now  ready  logo  to  the  bride-chamber,  tliey  were  so  ravished, 
with  it,  that  they  that  were  unmarried,  swore  they  would  forthwith  marry,  and  those 
that  were  married  called  instantly  for  their  horses,  and  galloped  home  to  their 
wives."  What  greater  motive  can  there  be  than  this  burning  lust  ?  what  so  violent 
an  oppugner?  Not  without  good  cause  therefore  so  many  general  councils  condemn 
it,  so  many  fathers  abhor  it,  so  many  grave  men  speak  against  it ;  "  Use  not  tha 
company  of  a  woman,"  saith  Syracides,  8.  4.  "  that  is  a  singer,  or  a  dancer ;  neither 
hear,  lest  ihoii  be  taken  in  her  craftiness."  In  circo  non  fam  cermtur  quam  disdlur 
■libido.  ''Heedus  holds, lust  intheati'ca  is  not  seen, but  learned.  Gregory  Nazianzen 
that  eloquent  divine,  i^as  he  relates  the  story  himself,)  when  a  noble  friend  of  his 
solemnly  invited  him  with  other  bishops,  to  his  daughter  Olympia's  wedding,  refused 
to  come  ""  "  For  it  is  absurd  to  see  an  old  gouty  bishop  sit  amongst  dancers ;"  he 
held  It  unfit  to  be  a  spectator,  much  less  an  actor.  JVemo  saliat  sohrius,  Tully 
w  ntei,  he  is  not  a  sober  man  that  danceth ;  for  some  such  reason  (belike)  Domitian 
e  Roman  senators  to  dance,  and  for  that  fact  removed  many  of  them  from 
e  But  these,  you  will  say,  are  lascivious  and  Pagan  dances,  'tis  the  abuse 
icth  such  inconvenience,  and  I  do  not  well  therefore  to  condemn,  speak 
ir  "  innocently  lo  accuse  the  best  and  pleasantest  thing  (so  "  Lucian  calls 
eldngs  to  mortal  men."  You  misinterpret,  I  condemn  it  not;  I  hold  it 
notwithstanding  an  honest  disport,  a  lawful  recreation,  if  it  be  opportune,  moderately 
and  soberly  used:  I  am  of  Plutarch's  mind,  '^"that  which  respects  pleasure  alone, 
honest  recreation,  or  bodily  exercise,  ought  not  to  be  rejected  and  contemned :"  I 
subscribe  to  ^Lucian,  "'tis  an  elegant  thing,  which  cheereth  up  the  mind,  exerciselh 
the  body,  delights  the  spectators,  which  teacheth  many  comely  gestures,  equally 
afiecting  the  ears,  eyes,  and  soul  itself."  Sallust  discommends  singing  and  dancing 
in  Sempronia,  not  that  she  did  sing  or  dance,  bnt  that  she  did  it  in  excess,, 'tis  the 
abuse  of  it;  and  Gregory's  refusal  doth  not  simply  condemn  it,  but  in  some  folks- 
Many  will  not  allow  men  and  women  to  dance  together,  because  it  is  a  provocation 
lo  lust :  they  may  as  well,  with  Lycurgus  and  Mahomet,  cut  down  all  vines,  forbid 
the  drinking  of  wine,  for  that  it  makes  some  men  drunk. 


forbade  tl 
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I  say  of  this  as  of  all  other  honest  recreations,  they  are  like  fire,  good  and  bad,  and 
I  see  no  such  inconvenience,  but  that  they  may  so  dance,  if  it  be  done  at  due  times, 
and  by  fit  persons :  and  conclude  with  Wolfungus  *'Hider,  and  most  of  onr  modem 
divines :  Si  decora,  graves,  verecundce,  plena  luce  honoram  virorum  et  maironarum 
Aonestariim,  tempestive  Jiant,  prohari  possunt,  et  deberii.  "  There  is  a  time  to  mourn, 
a  lime  to  dance,"  Eccles.  iii.  4.  Let  them  take  their  pleasures  then,  and  as  '"he  said 
of  old,  "young  men  and  maids  flourishing  in  their  age,  fair  and  lovely  to  behold, 
well  attired,  and  of  comely  carriage,  dancing  a  Greek  galliard,  and  as  then-  dance 
required,  kept  their  time,  now  turning,  now  tracing,  now  apart  now  altogether,  now 
a  courtesy  then  a  caper,"  &c.,  and  it  was  a  pleasant  sight  to  see  those  pretty  knots, 
and  swimming  figures.  The^sun  and  moon  (soine  say)  dance  about  the  earth,  the 
three  upper  planets  about  tlie  sun  as  their  centre,  now  stationary,  now  direct,  now 
retrograde,  no  V  n  apot.  e  then  m  per^ee,  now  swift  then  slow,  occidental,  oriental, 
they  turn  round  j  mp  and  trace,  ¥  and  S  about  the  sun  with  those  thirty-three 
Macuiie  or  Eourbo  a  pla  et,  circa  Solem  sallanles  Cytharedum,  saith  Fromundus, 
Four  Medicea  stars  da  ce  about  Jupiter,  two  Austrian  about  Saturn,  Su;.,  and  all 
(belike)  to  the  m  sic  of  the  spheres.  Our  greatest  counaellors,  and  staid  senators, 
at  some  tin  es  dance  as  Dav  d  before  the  ark,  2  Sam.  vi.  14.  Miriam,  Exod.  xv.  20. 
Judith,  XV.  13  (tl  o  gh  tl  e  devil  hence  perhaps  hath  brought  in  tJiose  bawdy  bac- 
chanals), and  well  may  they  do  it.  The  greatest  soldiers,  as  "Quintilianus,  ".^Imi- 
lius  Probus,  "Cffilius  iUiodiginus,  have  proved  at  large,  still  use  it  in  Greece,  Rome, 
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and  the  moat  worthy  senators,  cantare,  saUare.  LiTcian,  Macrobiiis,  Libanus, 
Plutarch,  Julius,  PoEux,  Athenseus,  have  writteu  just  tracts  iti  commenilation.  of  it. 
hi  tliis  our  age  it  is  in  much  request  in  those  countries,  as  in  all  civil  commoD- 
ivealths,  as  Alexander  ab  Alexandro,  lib.  4.  cap.  10.  et  lib.  2.  cap.  25.  hath  proved 
at  large,  °° amongst  the  barbabarians  themselves  none  so  precious;  all  the  world 
allows  it. 


^Plato,  in  his  CommonwRalth,  will  have  dancing-schools  to  be  maintained,  "that 
young  follis  might  meet,  be  acquainted,  see  one  another,  and  be  seen;"  nay  more, 
he  would  have  9iem  dance  naked ;  and  scoffs  at  them  that  laugh  at  it.  But  Eusebius 
prapar.  Evangd.  lib.  1.  cap.  11.  and  Theodoret  lib.  9.  curat,  grac.  affect,  worthily 
lash  him  for  it ;  and  well  they  might :  for  as  one  saith,  "^ "  the  very  sight  of  naked 
parts  causeth  enormous,  exceeding  concupis censes,  and  stirs  up  both  men  and  wo- 
men to  burning  lust."  There  is  a  mean  in  all  things  t  this  is  my  censure  in  brief; 
dancing  is  a  pleasant  recreation  of  body  and  mind,  if  sober  and  modest  (such  as  our 
Christian  dances  are) ;  if  tempestively  used,  a  furious  motive  to  burning  lust ;  if  as 
by  Pagans  heretofore,  unchastely  abused.    But  I  proceed. 

If  liiese  allurements  do  not  take  place,  for  "Simierus,  that  great  master  of  dal- 
liance, shall  not  behave  himself  belter,  the  more  eflectualiy  to  move  others,  and 
satisfy  their  lust,  they  will  swear  and  lie,  promise,  protest,  forge,  counterfeit,  bn^, 
bribe,  flatter  and  dissemble  of  all  sides.  'Twas  Lucretia's  counsel  in  Aretine,  Si  vis 
amicA  fmi,  promitte,Jinge,  jura,  per  jura,  jacta,  Simula,  mertlire;  and  they  put  it  well 
in  practice,  as  Apollo  to  Daphne, 

«_—"mi1ii  DBlphion  telliis  I  "Delplioe,  Cloros.  and  TeneJos  serve  me, 

''The  poorest  swains  will  do  as  much,  ^'' Mille  peeus  nivei sunt  et  mihi'Ballibus  agni; 
"  1  have  a  thousand  sjicep,  good  store  of  cattle,  and  tliey  are  all  at  her  command," 


"house,  land,  goods,  are  at  her  service,"  as  he  is  himself.  Dijiomachus,  a  senator's 
son  in  ^'Lucian,  in  love  with  a  wench  inferior  to  him  in  birth  and  fortunes,  the 
sooner  to  accomplish  his  desire,  wept  unto  her,  and  swore  he  loved  her  with  all  his 
heait,  and  her  alone,  and  that  as  soon  as  ever  his  father  died  (a  very  rich  man  and 
almost  decrcpid)  he  would  make  her  his  wife.  The  maid  by  chance  made  her  mother 
acquainted  with  the  business,  who  being  an  old  fox,  well  experienced  in  such  mat^ 
ters,  told  her  daughter,  now  ready  to  yield  to  his  desire,  that  he  meant  nothing  less, 
for  dost  thou  think  he  will  ever  care  for  thee,  being  a  poor  wencli,  "that  may  have 
his  choice  of  all  the  beauties  in  the  city,  one  noble  by  birth,  with  so  many  talents, 
as  young,  better  qualified,  and  fairer  than  thyself?  daughter  believe  him  not :  the 
maid  was  abashed,  and  so  the  matter  broke  off  When  Jupiter  wooed  Juno  first 
(Lilius  Giraldus  relates  it  out  of  an  old  comment  on  Theocritus)  the  better  to  effect 
his  suit,  he  turned  himself  into  a  cuokoo,  €ind  spying  her  one  day  walking  alone, 
separated  from  the  other  goddesses,  caused  a  tempest  suddenly  to  arise,  for  fear  of 
which-  she  fled  to  shelter;  Jupiter  to  avoid  the  storm  likewise  flew  into  her  lap,  in. 
virginis  Jvnonis  gremium  devolavit,  whom  Juno  for  pity  covered  in  her  "apron. 
But  he  turned  himself  forthwith  into  his  own  shape,  began  to  embrace  and  offer  vio- 
lence unto  her,  sed  Ula  matris  melu  ahnuehat,  but  she  by  no  means  would  yield,  dmec 
poUlcitus  connubium  ohtittuii,  till  he  vowed  and  swore  to  marry  her,  and  then  she  gave 
consent.  This  feet  was  done  at  Thornax  hill,  which  ever  after  was  called  Cuckoo 
hill,  and  in  perpetual  remembrance  there  was  a  temple  erected  to  Telia  Juno  in  the 
same  place.     So  powerful  are  fair  promises,  vows,  oaths  and  protestations.     It  is  an 
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orJiiiary  thing  too  in  this  ease  to  belie  tJieir  a^e,  which  widows  usually  do,  that 
mean  to  many  again,  and  bachelors  too  sometimes, 

e"GuJiiButavuni  ItepldavU mlas, 

to  say  they  are  younger  than  they  are.  Carmides  in  the  said  Lucian  loved  Philema- 
tium,  an  old  maid  of  forty-five  years ;  "^  she  swore  to  him  she  was  but  thirty-two 
next  December.  But  to  dissemble  in  this  kind,  is  familiar  of  all  sides,  and  oikn  it 
takes.  ^^Faltere  crederUem  res  est  operosa  puellam,  'tis  soon  done,  no  such  great 

mastery,  Egregiam  vero  laudem,  et  spolia  umpla, and  nothing  so  frequent 

as  to  belie  their  estates,  to  prefer  their  suits,  and  to  advance  themselves.  Many  men 
to  fetch  over  a  young  woman,  widows,  or  whom  they  love,  will  not  stick  to  crack, 
forge  and  feign  any  thing  comes  next,  bid  his  boy  fetch  his  cloak,  rapier,  gloves, 
jewels,  &.C.  in  sufih  a  chest,  scarlet-golden- tissue  breeches,  &c.  when  there  is  no 
such  matter;  or  make  any  scruple  to  give  out,  as  he  did  in  Petronius,  that  he  was 
master  of  a  ship,  kept  so  many  servants,  and  to  personate  their  part  the  better  take 
upon  them  to  be  gentlemen  of  good  houses,  well  descended  and  allied,  hire  apparel 
at  brokers,  some  scavenger  or  prick-louse  tailors  to  attend  upon  them  for  the  time, 
swear  they  have  great  possessions,  *^  bribe,  lie,  cog,  and  foist  how  dearly  they  love, 
how  bravely  they  will  maintain  her,  like  any  lady,  countess,  duchess,  or  queen; 
they  shall  have  gowns,  tiers,  jewels,  coaches,  and  caroches,  choice  diet, 

"Ths  heeds  ofparrola,loiignfls  of  nijblingales,         I  Sriitit  ofroseB  and  of  violals, 

as  old  Vulpone  courted  Ccelia  in  the  ^^  comedy,  when  as  they  are  no  such  men,  not 
worth  a  groat,  but  mere  sharkers,  to  make  a  fortune,  to  get  their  desire,  or  else  pre- 
tend iove  to  spend  their  idle  hours,  to  be  more  welcome,  and  for  belter  entertain- 
ment.   The  conclusion  is,  they  mean  nothing  less, 

"  "Nil  metuunt  jutare,  nihil  pronintetc  cutani:         1     ■'  Oatha,  vows,  prumiace,  sre  much  prDlealed  ; 
Sed  stiiiLiL  Bccupids  mentis  snliMs  libido  cHl.  But  nliRn  Iheir  mind  and  lull  Is  EstisHed, 

though  he  solemnly  swear  by  the  genius  of  Cfesar,  by  Venus'  shrine,  Hymen's  deity, 
by  Jupiter,  and  all  the  other  gods,  give  no  credit  to  his  words.  For  when  lovers 
swear,  Venus  laughs,  Venus  tec  perjuria  ridet,  **  Jupiter  himself  smiles,  and  pardons 
it  withal,  as  grave  "Plato  gives  out;  of  all  perjury,  that  alone  for  love  matters  ia 
forgiven  by  the  gods.  If  promises,  lies,  oaths,  and  protestations  will  not  avail,  they 
fall  to  bribes,  tokens,  gifts,  and  such  like  feate.  '^Plurimm  auro  candUatur  amor: 
as  Jupiter  corrupted  Danae  with  a  golden  shower,  and  Liber  Ariadne  with  a  lovely 
crown,  (which  was  afterwards  translated  into  the  heavens, and  there  for  ever  shines;) 
they  will  rain  chickens,  florins,  crowns,  angels,  aU  manner  of  coins  and  stamps  in 
her  lap.  And  so  must  he  certainly  do  that  will  speed,  malte  many  feasls,  banquets, 
invitations,  send  her  some  present  or  other  every  foot.  Summo  studio  parentur  epulte 
(saith  "  Hcedus)  et  crebrmjiant  largiiiones,  he  must  be  very  bountiful  and  liberal,  seek 
and  sue,  not  to  her  only,  but  to  all  her  followers,  friends,  familiars,  fiddlers,  panders, 
parasites,  and  household  servants ;  he  must  insinuate  himself,  and  surely  will,  to  all, 
of  all  sorts,  messengers,  porters,  carriers ;  no  man  must  he  unte'warded,  or  unre- 
spected.  I, had  a  suitor  ^aith  "Avetine's  Lucretia)  that  when  he  came  to  my  house, 
fiung  gold  and  silver  about,  as  if  it  had  been  chaiT  Another  suitor  I  had  was  a  very 
choleric  fellow;  but  I  so  handled  bim,  that  for  all  his  fuming,  J  brought  him  upon 
his  knees.  If  there  had  been  an  excellent  bit  in  the  market,  any  novelty,  fish,  fruit, 
or  fowl,  muscadel,  or  malmsey,  or  a  cup  of  neat  wine  in  all  the  city,  it  was  pre- 
sented presently  to  me ;  though  never  so  dear,  hard  to  come  by,  yet  I  had  it:  the 
poor  fellow  was  so  fond  at  Jasl,  that  I  think  if  I  would  I  might  have  had  one  of  his 
eyes  out  of  his  head.  A  third  sujtor  was  a  merchant  of  Eome,  and  his  manner  ofj 
wooing  was  with  "  exquisite  music,  costly  banquets,  poems,  &.e.    1  held  him  off  till 
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at  length  he  protested,  promised,  and  swore  ^ro  virginitate  regno  me  donaturam,  I 
should  have  all  he  had,  house,  goods,  and  lauds,  pro  concabitu  solo;  '* neither  was 
there  eTer  any  conjuror,  I  think,  to  charm  his  spirits  that  used  such  attention,  or 
mighty  words,  as  he  did  exquisite  phrases,  or  general  of  any  army  so  many  strata- 
gems to  win  a  city,  as  he  did  tricks  and  devices  to  get  the  love  of  me.  Thus  men 
are  active  and  passive,  and  women  not  for  hehind  (hem  m  this  kind :  Jiudax  ad  omnia 
fwmina^  qua  vel  amat^  vel  odit. 

^^  Far  lialf  10  toldln  Ihtre  can  nm 

'"They  will  crack,  counterfeit,  and  coliogue  as  well  as  the  best,  with  handkerchiefs, 
and  wrought  nightcaps,  purees,  posies,  and  such  toys:  as  he  justly  complained, 

Quid  Yiolaa  violis  me  violei.la  mis!"  &p,      '  WJth°violelalm  viole'nl'thQu"ort,     "' 

Wheu  nothing  else  will  serve,  the  last  refuge  is  their  tears.  Hcbc  sqripsi  [testor 
amorem)  mixta  lackrymis  el  suspiriis,  'twixt  tears  and  sighs,  1  write  this  (I  lake  love 
to  witness),  saith  "  Chelidonia  to  Philoniua.  Ijamina  qua  modb  fulmina,  jam  jlu- 
mina  lachrymarum,  those  burning  torches  are  now  turned  to  floods  of  tears.  Are- 
tine's  Lucretia,  when  her  sweetheart  came  to  town,  "  wept  in  his  bosom,  "  that  he 
might  be  persuaded  those  tears  were  shed  for  joy  of  his  return."  Quartilla  in  Pe- 
troniiis,  when  nought  would  move,  fell  a  weeping',  and  as  Balthazar  CastEio  paints 
them  oat,  ^"To  these  crocodile's  tears  they  will  add  sobs,  fiery  sighs,  and  sorrow- 
ful countenance,  pale  colour,  leanness,  and  if  you  do  but  stir  abroad,  these  iiends  are 
ready  to  meet  you  at  every  turn,  with  such  a  sluttish  neglected  habit,  dejected  look, 
as  if  they  were  now  ready  to  die  for  your  sake ;  and  how,  saith  he,  shall  a  young 
novice  thus  beset,  escape  f"     But  believe  them  not. 


Thou  thinkest,  peradventure,  because  of  her  vows,  tears,  smiles,  and  protestations, 
she  is  solely  thine,  thou  hast  her  heart,  hand,  and  afiection,  when  as  indeed  there  is 
no  such  matter,  as  the  ^  Spanisli  bawd  said,  gaudet  ilia  habere  umM,  in  lecto,  alteram 
inportd,  terlium  qui  domi  suspiret,  she  will  have  one  sweetheart  in  bed,  another  in 
the  gate,  a  Uihd  sighing  at  home,  a  fourth,  &c.  Every  young  man  she  sees  and 
likes  hath  as  much  interest,  and  shall  as  soon  enjoy  her  as  thyself.  On  the  other 
side,  which  I  have  said,  men  are  as  false,  let  them  swear,  protest,  and  lie;  "Quod 
voiis  dicunt,  dixenmt  mille  puellis.  They  love  some  of  them  those  eleven  thou- 
sand virgins  at  once,  and  make  them  believe,  each  particular,  he  is  besotted  on  her, 
or  love  one  till  they  see  another,  and  then  her  alone;  like  itfilo's  wife  in  Apuleius, 
Hi.  2.  Si  quem  conspexerit  speeiosm  forma  invetiem,  venuslate  ejus  sumittir,  et  in  eum 
animum  isUorgvel.  'Tis  their  common  compliment  in  that  case,  they  care  not  what 
they  swear,  say  or  do :  One  while  they  slight  them,  care  not  for  them,  rail  down- 
riglit  and  scoff  at  them,  and  then  again  they  will  run  mad,  hang  themselves,  stab 

and  kill,  if  they  may  not  enjoy  them.     Henceforth,  therefore, nulla  viro 

jvToMi  famina  credat,  let  not  maids  believe  them.  These  tricks  and  counterfeit 
passions  are  more  familiar  with  women,  **finem  kic  dolori  faciei  out  vii<e  dies,  mise- 
rere amatitis,  quoth  Phfedra  to  Hippolitus.  Joessa,  in  ™  Lucian,  told  Pythias,  a  young 
man,  to  move  him  the  more,  that  if  he  would  not  have  her,  she  was  resolved  to  malte 
away  herself.  "  There  is  a  Nemesis,  and  it  cannot  choose  but  grieve  and  trouble 
thee,  to  hear  that  I  have  either  strangled  or  drowned  myself  for  thy  sake."  Nothing 
his  sex  as  oaths,  vows,  and  protestations,  and  as  I  have  already  said. 
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tears,  which  they  have  at  command  ;  for  they  can  so  weep,  that  one  would  think 
their  very  heaita  were  dissolved  within  them,  and  would  come  out  in  tears ;  their 
eyes  are  like  rocks,  which  still  drop  water,  diarits  laclirymm  et  sudoris  in  modum 
turgeri  promptte,  saitli  '"Arislasnetus,  they  wipe  away  their  tears  like  sweat,  weep 
with  one  eye,  laugh  witli  the  other ;  or  as  children     weep  and  ciy,  they  can  both 


AncI  as  much  pity  is  to  be  taken  of  a  woman  weeping,  as  i 
When  Venus  lost  her  son  Cupid,  she  sent  a  crier  about,  tc 
him  take  heed. 


fa  goose  going  barefoot, 
bid  every  one  that  met 


If  ih 


"A  thousand  years,  as  Castilio  conceives,  "will  scarce  serve  to  reckon  up  those 
allurements  and  guiles,  that  men  and  women  use  to  deceive  one  another  with." 

SuBSECT.  V. — Bawds,  PUlUrs,  Causes. 

Whe?t  all  other  engines  fail,  that  they  can  proceed  no  ferther  of  themselves,  their 
last  refuge  is  to  fly  to  bawds,  panders,  magical  philters,  and  receipts;  rather  than 
feii,  to  the  devil  himself.  Flectere  si  negueitni  superos,  Acheronla  movebimt.  And 
by  tliose  indirect  means  many  a  man  is  overcome,  and  precipitated  into  this  malady, 
if  he  take  not  good  heed.  For  these  bawds,  first,  they  are  everywhere  so  common, 
and  so  many,  that,  as  he  said  of  old  Croton,  ^'  omnes  7de  aut  eaptantur,  out  captant^ 
eitlier  inveigle  or  be  inveigled,  we  may  say  of  most  of  our  cities,  there  be  so  many 
professed,  cunning  bawds  in  them.  Besides,  bawdry  is  become  an  art,  or  a  liberal 
science,  as  Lucian  calls  it;  and  there  be  such  tricks  and  subtleties,  so  many  nurses, 
old  women,  panders,  letter  carriers,  be^ars,  physicians,  friars,  confessors,  ei 
about  it,  that  millus  traders  slilus  sufficiat,  one  saith, 


Such  occult  notes,  stenography,  polygraphy,  Jyuniius  animalus,  or  magnetical  telling 
of  their  minds,  which  "  Cabeiis  the  Jesuit,  by  the  way,  counts  fiibulous  and  Mse ; 
cunning  conveyances  in  this  kind,  that  neither  Juno's  jealousy,  nor  Danae's  custody, 
nor  Alto's  vigilancy  can  keep  them  safe.  'Tie  the  last  and  common  refuge  to  ule 
an  assistant,  such  as  tJiat  Catanean  Philippa  was  to  Joan  Queen  of  Naples,  a  bawd's 
help,  an  old  woman  in  the  business,  as  "Myrrha  did  when  she  doated  on  Cyniras, 
and  could  not  compass  her  desire,  the  old  jade  her  nurse  was  ready  at  a  pinch,  die 

mgnil,  apemque  me.  sine  ferre  tiU et  in  Mo  mea  {pone  timorem)  Sedulitas  erit 

apta  tibi,  fear  it  not,  if  it  he  possible  to  be  done,  I  will  efiect  it:  nort  est  mulieri 
fimlier  insuperahilis,  ""C^Iestina  said,  let  him  or  her  be  never  so  honest,  watched 
and  reserved,  'tis  hard  but  one  of  these  old  women  will  get  access  :  and  scarce  shall 
you  find,  as  "Austin  observes,  in  a  nunnery  a  maid  alone,  "if  she  cannot  have 
egress,  before  her  window  you  shnll  have  an  old  woman,  or  some  prating  gossip, 
tell  her  some  tales  of  this  clerk,  and  that  monk,  describing  or  commending  some 
young  gendeman  or  other  unto  her."  "  As  I  was  walking  in  the  street  (saith  a  good 
feUow  in  Petronius)  to  see  the  town  served  one  evening,  ^1  spied  an  old  woman  in 
a  comer  selling  of  cabbages  and  roots  (as  our  hucksters  do  plums,  apples,  and  such 
like  fruits) ;  mother  (quoth  be)  can  you  tell  where  I  can  dwell  f  she,  being  well 
pleased  with  my  foolish  urbanity,  replied,  and  why,  sir,  shoidd  I  not  tell  f     Wili  that 
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she  rose  up  and  went  before  me.  1  took  her  for  a  wise  woman,  unA  by-and-by  she 
led  me  into  a  by-lane,  and  told  me  there  I  should  dwell.  I  replied  again,  I  knew 
not  the  house ;  but  I  perceived,  on  a  sudden,  by  the  naked  queans,  that  I  was  now 
come  into  a  bawdy-iiouse,  and  then  too  late  I  began  to  curee  the  treachery  of  this 
old  jade."  Such  tricks  you  shall  have  in  many  places,  and  amongst  the  rest  it  is 
ordinary  in  Venice,  and  in  the  island  of  Zante,  for  a  man  to  be  bawd  to  his  own 
wife.  No  sooner  shall  you  land  or  come  on  shore,  but,  as  the  Comical  Foet  hath  it, 

*"Mfiremhuncmeretric«H  hobent.  I  RngAnt  cujalia  sil, thunder  nomen  siet. 

Ad  porlum  niilluiitBi^rvulos,  ancjriura?.  PoBt:  Ills  axtemplo  sesa  adpliccnt." 

These  wbjte  .devils  have  their  panders,  bawds,  and  factors  in  everyplace  to  seek 
about,  and  bring  in  cusCoipers,  to  tempt  and  waylay  novices,  and  silly  travellers. 
And  when  they  have  them  once  within  their  clutches,  as  .^gidius  Maserius  in  hia 
comment  upon  Valerius  Flaccus  describes  them,  ""  "  with  promises  and  pleasant  dis- 
course, with  gifts,  tokens,  and  taking  their  opportunities,  they  lay  nets  which  Lucretia 
cannot  avoid,  and  baits  that  Hippolitus  himself  would  swallow ;  they  make  such 
Strong  assaults  and  batteries,  that  the  goddess  of  virginity  cannot  withstand  them  : 
give  gifts  and  bribes  to  move  Penelope,  and  with  threats  able  to  terrify  Susanna. 
How  many  Proserpinas,  with  those  catchpoles,  doth  Pluto  take  f  These  are  the 
sleepy  rods  with  which  their  souls  touched  descend  to  hell ;  this  the  glue  or  lima 
with  which  the  wings  of  the  mind  once  taken  cannot  fly  away;  the  devU's  ministers 
to  allure,  entice,"  &.C.  Many  young  men  and  maids,  without  all  question,  are  invei- 
ried  by  these  Eumenides  and  their  associates.  But  tiiese  are  trivial  and  well  known. 
The  most  sly,  dangerous,  and  cunning  bawds,  are  your  knavish  physicians,  empyrics, 
mass-priesls,  monks,  'Jesuits,  and  friars,  Though  it  be  gainst  Hippocrates'  oath, 
some  of  them  will  give  a  dram,  promise  to  restore  maidenh  ad  and  do  without 
danger,  make  an  abortion  if  need  be,  keep  down  their  pap  h  nd  up  on,  pro- 
cure lust,  make  them  able  with  Satyrions,  and  now  and  1  n  p  1  nselves. 
No  monastery  so  close,  house  so  private,  or  prison  so  well  k  p  bu  h  honest 
men  are  admitted  lo  censure  and  ask  questions,  to  feel  the    p  1     b  1  eir  bed- 

side, and  all  under  pretence  of  giving  physic.    Now  as  f  nk        nf     ors,  and 

friars,  as  he  said, 

"•■NDnaudelSlyKiuBPIulolenlaroqiiod  audiit  I        '■  Thai  Stjgi«n  plulo  dates  not  iQmpI  or  do, 

Ef&eniaraonacliua,  plEiiaqueftandlsanusr  |  Whal  an  oldhag  or  monk  will  uadergn;" 

either  for  himself  to  satisfy  his  own  lust;  for  another,  if  he  be  hired  thereto,  or  both 
at  once,  having  such  excellent  means.  For  under  colour  of  visitation,  auricular  con- 
fession, comfort  and  penance,  they  have  free  egress  and  regress,  and  corrupt,  God 
knows,  how  many.  They  can  such  trades,  some  of  them,  practise  physic,  use 
exorcisms,  &c. 


*  In  the  mountains  between  Dauphine  and  Savoy,  the  friars  persuaded  the  good  wives 
to  counterfeit  themselves  possessed,  that  their  husbands  might  give  them  free  access, 
and  were  so  familiar  in  those  days  with  some  of  them,  that,  as  one  'observes, 
"  wenches  could  not  sleep  in  their  beds  for  necromantic  friars ;  and  the  good  abbess 
in  Boccaccio  may  in  some  sort  witness,  that  rising  betimes,  mistook  and  put  on  the 
friar's  breeches  instead  of  her  veil  or  hat.  Tou  have  heard  the  story,  I  presume,  of 
'  Paulina,  a  chaste  matron  in  .ffigesippus,  whom  one  of  Isis's  priests  did  prostitute  to 
Mundus,  a  young  knight,  and  made  her  believe  it  was  their  god  Anubis.  Many  such 
pranks  are  played  by  our  Jesuits,  sometimes  in  their  own  habits,  sometimes  in  others, 
like  soldiers,  courtiers,  citizens,  scholars,  gallanta,  and  women  themselves,  Pcoteus- 
like,  in  all  forms  and  disguises,  that  go  abroad  in  the  night,  to  inescate  and  beguile 

■BlrmbaMRD  toaddreHIhs  nev-unnen.'  ■«Fro-  Anglice,  edil.  il!3I).  i^d.S/Jv.  'Obaucer] 

miaeift  erQrliennt.mnUiuDtdtiloitoquiti,  bE  ■>ppcirtvTiBDi  in  the  w1^  of  Sath*a  tale.  ^H.  Sl«p]ianuE  Apol. 

Ismpui  aucupantei  Isqueoi  lanrunl  qiinsni  Lucretia  Hsrod-lik  f.  cap.  31.  'Bale.    PueJlsin  lectig 

vltate;  Mcani  paraninuaia  eel  saliii  Ulnixilitus  suine-  doriaireDnn  uilerBiil.  <>  Idem  JiM?ptuls,  lib.  13. 

h>r    A--      Hf,-  e^i^A  OUT.!  virtr^  cni^frifnt--  .^ir.l.na  rfi^lTlP-      i-un    d 
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■omen,  or  to  have  tlieir  pleasure  of  other  men's  wives ;  and,  if  we  may 
some  relations,  they  have  wardrobes  of  several  suits  in  tiie  colleges  for  that 
Howsoever  in  public  they  pretend  much  zeal,  seem  to  be  very  holy  men, 
and  bitterly  preach  against  adultery,  fornication,  there  are  no  verier  bawds  or  whore- 
masters  in  a  country;  '"whose  soul  they  should  gain  to  God,  they  sacrifice  to  the 
devil."     But  I  spare  these  men  for  the  present. 

The  last  battering  engines  are  philters,  amulets,  spells,  charms,  images,  and  such 
unlawful  means :  if  they  cannot  prevail  of  themselves  by  the  help  of  bawds,  pan- 
ders, and  their  adherents,  they  will  fly  for  succour  to  the  devil  himself.  I  know 
there  be  those  that  deny  the  devil  can  do  any  such  thing  (Crato  episf.  SJ,  lib.  med.), 
and  many  divines,  there  is  no  other  fascination  than  that  which  comes  by  the  eyes, 
of  which  I  have  formerly  spoken;  and  if  you  desire  to  be  better  informed,  read 
Qimerarius,  oper  mhcis.  cent.  3.  c,  5,  It  was  given  out  of  old,  that  a  Thessalian 
wench  had  bewitched  King  Philip  to  dole  upon  her,  and  by  philters  enforced  his 
love;  but  when  Olympia,  the  Queen,  saw  the  maid  of  an  excellent  beauty,  well 
brought  up,  and  qualified — these,  quoth  she,  were  the  philters  which  inveigled  King 
Philip;  those  the  true  charms,  as  Henry  to  Rosamond, 

ThiiJi  all  theit  pJiiltara,'eiot(i™s,  anatharSP 

With  this  alone  Lucretia  brags  in  '"Aretine,  she  could  do  more  than  ail  philosophers, 
astrologers,  alchyraists,  necromancers,  witches,  and  the  rest  of  the  crew.  As  for 
herbs  and  philters,  I  could  never  skill  of  them,  "The  sole  philiCT  that  ever  I 
used  was  kissing  and  embracing,  by  which  alone  J  made  men  rave  like  beasts  stupi- 
fied,  and  compelled  them  to  worship  me  like  an  idol."  In  our  times  it  is  a  common 
thing,  aaith  Erastus,  in  his  book  de  Lamiis,  for  witches  to  take  upon  them  the  mak- 
ing of  these  philters,  ""  to  force  men  and  women  to  love  and  hate  whom  they  wilJ, 

to  cause  tempests,  diseases,"  Stc.  by  charms,  spells,  characters,  knots. '^  kic  Thes- 

sala  vendU  PklUra.  St.  Hierome  proves  that  they  can  do  it  (as  in  Hilariua'  life, 
cpisi.  lip.  3) ;  he  hath  a  story  of  a  young  man,  that  with  a  philter  made  a  maid  mad 
for  the  love  of  him,  which  maid  was  after  cured  by  Hilariao.  Such  instances  I  find 
in  John  Nider,  Formicar.  lib.  5,  cap.  5,  Plutarch  records  of-'Lucullus  that  he  died 
of  a  philter;  and  that  Cleopatra  used  philters  to  inveigle  Antony,  amongst  other 
allurements.  Eusebius  reports  as  much  of  Lucreiia  the  poet.  Panormitan.  lih.  4.  de 
gesL  Alpliiynsi,  hatli  a  stoiy  of  one  Stephan,  a  Neapolitan  knight,  that  by  a  philter 
was  forced  to  run  mad  for  love.  But  of  all  othei's,  that  which  '"Petrarch,  episf. 
famil.  lib.  1,  Sp.  5,  relates  of  Charles  the  Great  (Charlemagne)  is  most  memorable. 
He  foolishly  doted  upon  a  woman  of  mean  favour  and  condition,  many  years  to- 
gether, wholly  delighting  in  her  company,  to  the  great  grief  and  indignation  of  his 
friends  and  followers.  When  she  was  dead,  he  did  embrace  her  corpse,  as  Apollo 
did  the  bay-tree  for  his  Daphne,  and  caused  her  coISe  (richly  embalmed  and  decked 
with  jewels)  to  be  carried  about  with  him,  over  which  he  still  lamented.  At  last  a 
venerable  bishop,  that  followed  his  court,  prayed  earnestly  to  God  (commiserating 
his  lord  and  master's  case)  to  know  the  true  cause  of  this  mad  passion,  and  whence 
it  proceeded ;  it  was  revealed  to  him,  in  fine,  "  that  the  cause  of  the  emperor's  mad 
love  lay  under  the  dead  woman's  tongue."  The  bishop  went  hastily  to  the  carcass, 
and  took  a  small  ting  thence ;  upon  the  removal  the  emperor  abhorred  the  corpse, 
and,  instead  "  of  it,  fell  as  furiously  in  love  with  the  bishop,  he  would  not  suffer 
him  to  be  out  of  his  presence ;  which  when  the  bishop  perceived,  he  fiung  the  ring 
into  the  midst  of  a  great  lake,  where  the  king  then  was.  From  that  h6ur  the  em- 
peror neglected  ail  his  other  houses,  dwelt  at  "Ache,  built  a  fair  house  in  the  midst 
of  the  marsh,  to  his  infinite  expense,  and  a  "  temple  by  it,  where  afWr  he  was  buried, 
and  m  which  city  all  his  posterity  ever  since  use  to  be  crowned.  Marcus  the  heretic 
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is  accused  by  Irenffius.  to  have  inveigled  a  young  maid  by  this  means ;  and  some 
wi'iters  speak  hardly  of  the  Lady  Katharine  Cobhani,  that  by  the  same  art  she  cir- 
cumvented Humphrey  Duke  of  Gloucester  to  be  her  husband.  Sycinius  jEmilianua 
summoned  "Apuleiua  to  come  before  Cneius  Maximiis,  proconsul  of  Africa,  that  he 
being  a  poor  fellow,  "  had  bewitched  by  philters  PudentJlla,  an  ancient  rich  matron, 
to  love  him,"  and,  being  worth  so  many  thousand  sesterces,  to  be  his  wife.  Agrippa, 
lih.  1.  cap.  4S.  occult,  pkilos.  attributes  much  ia  this  kind  Cophilters,  amulets,  images: 
and  Salmulz  com.  in  Pancirol.  Tit.  10.  de  Horol.  Leo  Afer,  lih.  3,  saith,  'tis  an 
ordinary  practice  at  Fez  in  Africa,  Prastigiatores  Hi  plures,  qui  cogunt  amores  et 
concuhiius :  as  skilful  all  out  as  that  hyperborean  magician,  of  whom  Cleodemus,  in 
"Lucian,  tells  so  many  fine  feats  performed  in  this  kind.  But  Erastiis,  Wierua,  and 
others  are  against  it;  they  grant  indeed  such  things  may  be  done,  but  (as  Wierus 
discourseth,  lib.  3.  de  Lamiis.  cap.  37.)  not  by  charms,  incantations,  philters,  but  the 
devil  himself;  lih.  5.  cap.  2.  he  contends  as  much ;  so  doth  Freitagius,  noc.  med.  cap. 
74.  Andreas  Cisalpinus,  cap.  5 ;  and  so  much  Sigismundus  Schereczins,  cap.  9.  de 
hirco  noclurrto,  proves  at  large.  '*"  Unchaste  women  by  the  help  of  these  witches, 
the  devil's  kitchen  maids,  have  their  loves  brought  to  them  in  the  night,  and  carried 
back  again  by  a  phantasm  flying  in  the  air  in  the  likeness  of  a  goat.  I  have  heard 
(saith  he)  divers  confess,  liml  they  have  been  so  carried  on  a  goat's  back  to  their 
sweethearts,  many  miles  in  a  night."  Othei*s  are  of  opinion  tliat  these  feats,  which 
most  suppose  to  be  done  by  charms  and  philters,  are  merely  effected  by  natural 
causes,  as  >by  man's  blood  chemically  prepared,  which  much  avails,  saith  Emeatus 
Burgranius,  in  L/ucemd  vita  et  mortis  Indice,  ad  amorem  concUianditm  et  odium,  (so 
huntsmen  make  then:  dogs  love  tliem,  and  farmers  theb  pullen,)  'tis  an  excellent 
philter,  as  He  holds,  sed  vulgo  prodare  grande  nefas,  but  not  fit  to  be  made  common: 
and  so  be  Mala  insana,  mandrake  roots,  nlandrake  '"apples,  precious  stones,  dead 
men's  clothes,  candles,  mala  BaccHca,  partis  pordrats,  Hyppomanes,  a  certain  hair 
in  a  "  wolf's  tail,  &c.,  of  which  Rhasis,  Dioscorides,  Porta,  Wecker,  Rubens,  Mi- 
zaldus,  Albertus,  treat :  a  swallow's  heart,  dust  of  a  dove's  heart,  multum  valeta 
lingua  viperarma,  cerebella  asinorum,lela  equina,  palliola  quibm  infantes  ohooluti 
nascuntw,  funis  strangulali  hominis,  lapis  de  nido  AquiliB,  Sfc.  See  more  in  Scken- 
kius  observat.  medicinal,  Kh.  4.  &.C.,  which  are  as  forcible  and  of  as  much  virtue  as 
that  fountain  Salmacis  in  ^Vitruvius,  Ovid,  Strabo,  that  made  all  such  mad  for  love 
tjiat  drank  of  it,  or  that  hot  bath  at  ""Aix  in  Germany,  wherein  Cupid  once  dipt  his 
arrows,  which  ever  since  hath  a  peculiar  virtue  to  make  Ihem  lovers  all  tliat  wash  in 
it.    But  hear  the  poet's  own  description  of  it, 


These  above-named  remedies  ,haye  happily  as  much  power  as  that  bath  of  Ais,  or 
Venus'  enchanted  girdle,  in  which,  saith  Hatales  Comes,  "  Love  toys  and  dalliance, 
pleasantness,  sweetness,  persuasions,  subtleties,  gentle  speeches,  and  all  witchcraft  to 
enforce  love,  was  contained."  Read  more  of  these  in  Agrippa  dc  occult.  Philos.  lih. 
1.  cap.  50.  et  45.  Malleus  malefic,  part.  I.  qucest.  7,  Delrio  torn.  2.  qite  t.  3.  lib.  3. 
Wierus,  Pomponatis,  cap.  8.  de  incaniat.  Ficiaus,  lib.  13.  Theol.  Plat.  Calcagni- 
nus,  &.C 


"Apolo 


enaficia  indudebsDU 
ra  bubbling  Horn  tt 


Cupid,  once  upim  a  tliua.  i^a^ltallf  dipped  liereia  bla 
arruns  a(  etoel.  Bud  deDgliMd  nitb  ibe  hining  aiand, 
he  saiil,  boil  on  flir  ever,  sad  retain  11»  msmocj  of  m; 
quiver.  Pram  Ihat  lime  It  Is  nlbetmaL  spring,  in  which 
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■.  1, — Symptoms  or  signs  of  Love  Melancholy,  in  Body,  Mind,  good,  had,  i 


,  SvMPTftMs  are  either  of  body  or  mind  ;  of  body,  paleness,  leanness,  dryness,  &C. 
^PaiUdus  omnis  amans,  color  hie  est  aptus  amanti,  as  the  poet  describes  lovers; 
fecU  amor  maciem,  love  causeth  leanness.  "Avicenna  de  Eishi,  c.  33,  "makes  hol- 
low eyes,  dryness,  symptoms  of  this  disease,  to  go  smiling  to  themselves,  or  acting 
as  if  they  saw  or  heard  some  delectable  object."  Valleriom,  lib.  3.  observat.  cap.  7. 
Laarentins,  cap.  10.  ffiliamis  Montaltns  de  Her.  amore.  Langius,  episl.  24.  Jib.  1. 
epist.  med.  deliver  as  much,  carpus  exangue  pallet,  corpus  graeile,  oculi  cavi,  lean, 

pale, ut  nudis  qui  pressil  calcibtis  tmguem,  "as  one  who  trod  with  naked  foot 

upon  a  snalte,"  hollow-eyed,  their  eyes  are  hidden  in  their  heads, •"  Tenergue 

mtidi  eorposis  cecidit  decor,  they  pine  away,  and  look  ill  with  waking,  cares,  sighs. 


"And  eyes  that  once  rivalled  the  locks  of  Phtebus,  lose  the  patrial  and  paternal 
lustre."     With  groans,  griefs,  sadness,  dulness, 

« ■'NutejnmOcieriasuM 

want  of  appetite,  &.c.  A  reason  of  all  this,  ™  Jason  Pratensis  gives,  "  because  of  the 
distraction  of  the  spirits  the  liver  dotli  not  perform  his  part,  nor  turns  the  aliment 
into  blood  as  it  ought,  and  for  that  cause  the  members  are  weak  for  want  of  suste- 
nance, they  are  lean  and  pine,  as  the  herbs  of  my  garden  do  this  month  of  May,  for 
want  of  rain."  The  green  sickness  therefore  often  happeneth  to  young  women,  a 
cachexia  or  an  evil  habit  to  men,  besides  their  ordinary  sighs,  complaints,  and 
lamentations,  which  are  too  frequent.  As  drops  from  a  slill, — ut  occluso  stillat  ab 
igne  liquor,  doth  Cupid's  fire  provoke  tears  from  a  true  lover's  eyes, 


with  many  such  like  passions.  When  Chariclia  was  enamoured  of  Theagines,  as 
"^  Heliodorus  sets  her  out,  "  she  was  half  distracted,  and  spake  she  luiew  not  what, 
sighed  to  herself,  lay  much  awake,  and  was  lean  upon  a  sudden :"  and  when  she  ^s 
besotted  on  her  son-in-law,  ^pallor  deformis,  marcenles  oculi,  ^c,  she  had  ugly 
paleness,  hollow  eyes,  restless  thoughts,  short  wind,  8tc.  Eurialus,  in  an  epistle 
sent  to  Lucretia,  his  mistress,  complains  amongst  other  grievances,  tu  mihi  et  somni 
et  cibi  lisum  abstuTisti,  thou  hast  taken  my  stomach  and  my  sleep  from  me.  So  he 
s  it  aright : 

^  Sis  sleep.  Ids  mral,  M3dTliit.ia  "~  '— * 


™  10  «,.fild. 


Theocritus  Eilyl.  3.  makes  a  feir  maid  of  Delphoe 
Minda,  confess  as  much, 

Ul']iinici]nbaiB,antquandDdoiuun  lei    lam 
Novj,  aei  me  ardens  quidam  morbus  co  sutncbal 

Dcflaebant  copin  capilli.  ipsnque  sola  r  t  qua 

All  these  passions  are  well  espies 


11  love  with  a  young  e 


d  bj  ^  that  heroical  poet  in  the  person  of  Dido : 

m  I         ■•  Unhappy  Dido  could  nol  Bleep  al  all. 

.ores  But  lies  awnfee.  and  lata  no  real; 


qaod  delcclBbil 
ion  fljngttnr,  ne 


"  Chaucer,  in  ibe  Knithi's  Tale. 
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Aociua  Sanazarius  Egloga  2.  dp,  Galatea,  in  the  same  manner  feigns  his  Lychoris 
^  tormenliiig  herself  for  want  of  sleep,  sighing,  aohbing,  and  lamenting;  and  Eusla- 
thiua  in  his  Ismeniaa  much  troubled,  and  ^' "  panting  at  heart,  at  the  sight  of  his  mis- 
tress," he  could  not  sleep,  his  bed  was  tborns.  ^AU  make  leannessj  want  of  appe- 
tite, want  of  sleep  ordinary  symptoms,  and  by  that  means  they  are  brought  often  so 
low,  so  much  altered  and  changed,  that  as  ''  he  jestsd  in  the  comedy,  "  one  scarce 
l;now  them  to  be  the  same  men." 


Many  such  symptoms  tliei-e  are  of  the  body  lo  discern  lovere  by, quis  enim  bene 

celet  amorem  ?  Can  a  man,  saith  Solomon,  Prov.  vi.  37,  carry  fire  in  his  bosom  and 
not  burn  ?  it  will  hardly  be  hid ;  though  they  do  all  they  can  to  hide  it,  it  must  out, 

plus  quom  mille  notis it  may  be  described,  *  quoque  magis  tegitur,  tecUts  magis 

<EStual  ignis.  'Twas  Antiphanes  the  comedian's  observation  of  old.  Love  and  drunken- 
ness cannot  be  conceaied,  Celare  alia  possis,  hisc  prmler  duo,  vini  polum,  S^c.  words, 
looks,  gestures,  all  will  betray  them ;  but  two  of  the  most  nolable  signs  ore  observed 
by  the  pulse  and  countenance.  When  Antibchus,  the  son  of  Seleucus,  was  sick  for 
Slratonice,  his  raother-in-law,  and  would  not  confess  his  grief,  or  the  cause  of  his 
disease,  Erasisfratus,  the  physician,  found  him  by  his  pulse  and  countenance  to  be  ia 
love  with  her,  "  "  because  tfiat  when  she  came  in  presence,  or  was  named,  his  pulse 
varied,  and  he  blushed  besides."  In  this  very  sort  was  the  love  of  Callices,  the  son 
of  Polycles,  discovered  by  PanacEeas  the  physician,  as  you  may  read  the  story  at 
large  in  ''AristenEetus.  By  the  same  signs  Galeu  brags  that  he  found  out  Justa, 
Boethius  the  consul's  wife,  to  dote  on  Pylades  the  player,  because  at  his  name  still 
she  both  altered  pulse  and  countenance,  as  ^  Polyarchus  did  at  the  name  of  Argenis. 
I'ranciscus  Valesius,  I.  3.  contriyo.  13.  toed,  conir.  denies  there  is  any  such  pulsus 
amalorius,  or  that  love  may  be  so  dtscemed ;  but  Avicenna  confirms  this  of  Galen 
out  of  his  experience,  lib.  3.  Fen.  1.  and  Gordonitis,  cap.  30.  '*"  Their  pulse,  he 
saith,  is  ordinate  and  swift,  if  she  go  by  whom  he  loves,"  Langiua,  epist.  34.  lib.  I. 
med.  epist.  Heviscanns,  lib.  A.  numer.  66.  syl.  nuptialis,  Valescus  de  Taranta,  Guia- 
nerius,  Tract.  15.  Valeriola  sets  down  this  for  a  symptom,  '^ "  Diflerence  of  pulse, 
neglect  of  business,  want  of  sleep,  often  sighs,  blushings,  when  there  is  any  speech 
of  their  mistress,  are  manifest  signs."  But  amongst  the  rest,  Josepbus  Struthis,  that 
Polonian,  in  the  fifth  book,  cap.  17.  of  his  Doctrine  of  Pulses,  holds  that  tliis  and 
all  other  passions  of  tlie  mind  may  be  discovered  by  the  pulse.  ^  "  And  if  you  will 
know,  saith  he,  whether  the  men  suspected  be  such  or  such,  touch  their  arteries," 
&c.  And  in  his  fourth  book,  fourteenth  chapter,  he  speaks  of  this  particular  pulse, 
*'"Love  makes  an  unequal  pulse,"  Etc.,  he  gives  instance  of  a  gentlewoman,  ^a 
patient  of  his,  whom  by  this  means  he  found  to  be  much  enamoured,  and  with 
whom :  he  named  many  persons,  but  at  the  last  when  his  name  came  whom  he  sus- 
pected, ""  her  pulse  began  to  vary  and  to  beat  swifter,  and  so  by  often  feeling  her 
pulse,  he  perceived  what  the  matter  was."  Apollonius  Argonaut.  Ub.  4.  poetically 
setting  down  the  meeting  of  Jason  and  Medea,  makes  them  both  to  blush  at  one 
another's  sight,  and  at  the  first  they  were  not  able  to  speak. 


PhEcdria  tvembled  at  the  sight  of  Thais,  others  sweat,  blow  short,  Crura  tremuni  ac 

poplites, are  troubled  with  palpitation  of  heart  upon  the  like  occasion,  cor  praxi- 

mum  ori,  saith  '^' Aris tense tus,  their  heart  is  at  their  mouth,  leaps,  these  burn  and 
freeze,  (for  love  is  fiie,  ice,  hot,  cold,  itch,  fever,  frenzy,  pleurisy,  what  not)  they 


l.itricuB  liotas,  et  Eollicitn  niiua  culiilo  Buapirondo  via- 

t'SlgaaauntcesBBliQ  ab  omni  opere  Inauetu,  priyaiio 

Miarnmpii.                fflSnliebaicreliro  iei)iiliinn»r  nd 

>ii>inn>,Buspi[iacreBra,[uli(ircuDieite«rlnode  ce  amala. 

^  l?r.Eiiiiucr  Dii  bgni,  quid  hoe  en.,  adoone  iBminfis 

euBjKcli  lales  sfnl,  langllo  enruiD  srlnriaB.         "  AmoF 

To?M.  Met'4!°'"The  mora  i"MS!I^iiLe™lho'^o™U 

correplaiL  el  quani  marUm,  kc                «  Cepit  illico 

pulsus  variiiri  el  fcrci  eeleriiu  a  <ic  invenl.          »  Bu- 

earn  nnmen  rabHbat.  et  ail  ^oectum  nulsus  variebatur. 

nueh.  aoi.a.  iioeii.  2.        iiEbisI.  7.  lib.  2.    Tanst  sudor 

Plutsir.             «E[MS1.13.            «  B«rok.  lib.  1.    Oculi 

01  crebet  niiijelilnft  paipilatio  cordis,  to. 
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look  pale,  red,  and  commonly  blush  at  their  first  confess;  and  sometimes  through 
violent  agitation  of  spirits  bleed  at  nose,  or  when  she  is  talked  of;  which  very  sign 
^  Euslathius  makes  an  argument  of  Ismene's  affection,  that  when  she  met  her  sweet- 
heart by  chance,  she  changed  her  countenance  lo  a  maiden-blush.  'Tis  a  common 
thing  amongst  lovera,  as  "Amulphus,  that  merry-conceited  bishop,  hath  well  ex- 
pressed in  a  facetious  epigram  of  his, 

"  Altenio  nicies  slbi  dm  teeimnaa  tuliore,^  |         '■Their  ftcrs  answer,  niifl  by  Winhingsay. 

But  the  best  conjectures  are  taken  from  such  symptoms  as  appear  when  they  are 
both  present;  all  their  speeches,  amorous  glances,  actions,  lascivious  gestures  will 
betray  them;  they  cannot  contain  themselves,  but  that  they  will  be  still  kissing. 
"^  Stratocles,  the  physician,  upon  his  weddiug-day,  when  he  was  at  dinner,  JWdl 
prius  s(*rUllavit,  quam  tria  hasia  puellm  pangerel,  could  not  eat  his  meat  for  kissing 
the  bride,  &c.  First  a  word,  and  then  a  kiss,  then  some  other  compliment,  and  tlien 
a  kiss,  then  an  idle  question,  then  a  kiss,  and  when  he  had  pumped  his  wits  dry,  can 
say  no  more,  kissing  and  colling  are  never  out  of  season,  '*£foc  mm  deficit  incipitgite 
semper,  'tis  never  at  an  end,  "  another  kiss,  and  then  another,  another,  and  another, 
^c. — hue  ades  O  TMayra — Come  kiss  me  Corinna  ? 

■""CentuniluuiUceiitleB, 


Olhrinfuis  Neero.  (As( 


Till  you  equal  with  the  store,  all  the  grass,  &,c.  So  Venus  did  by  her  Adonis,  the 
moon  with  Endymion,  they  are  still  dallying  and  culling,  as  so  many  doves,  Colum- 
hatimque  labra  conserewies  labiis,  and  that  with  alacrity  and  courage, 

Oris,  ei  inspirBnl  preiisaiileadeiillbLiH  ota." 

"  Tarn  impresso  ore  wt  vix  hide  labra  detraJwnt,  cenice  reelinata, "  as  Lamprias  in 
Lucian  kissed  Thais,  PhiUppns  her  "  Aristtenetus,"  amore  lympkato  tarn  uriose  ad- 
has'it,  M(  fir  labra  solvere  esset,  totwnqve  os  mifd  contrivil;  ^Aretine's  Lucretia,  by 
a  suitor  of  hers  was  so  saluted,  and  'tis  their  ordinary  feshioii. 

They  cannot,  I  say,  contain  themselves,  they  will  be  still  not  only  joining  hands, 
kissing,  but  embracing,  treading  on  their  toes,  &.C.,  diving  into  their  bosoms,  and  that 
libenier,  et  cam  delectaiione,  as  Thilostratus  confesseth  to  his  mistress  ;  and  Lam- 
prias in  Lucian,  Mammillas  premens,  per  sinum  clam  dextrd,  S^c,  feeling  their  paps, 
and  that  scarce  honestly  sometimes :  as  the  old  man  in  tJie^'  Comedy  well  ob- 
served of  his  son,  JVon  ego  te  videham  tttanum,  hvic  puellee  in  sinunt  inseref  Did 
not  1  see  thee  put  thy  hand  into  her  bosom .'  go  to,  with  many  such  love  tricks. 
^Jutio  in  Lucian  deorum^  torn.  3.  dial.  3.  complains  to  Jupiter  of  Ixion, ''"  he  looked 
so  attentively  on  her,  and  sometimes  would  sigh  and  weep  in  her  company,  and 
when  I  drank  by  chance,  and  gave  Ganymede  the  cup,  he  would  desire  to  drink  still 
in  the  very  cup  that  I  dratik  of,  and  in  the  same  place  where  I  drank,  and  would 
kiss  the  cup,  and  then  look  steadily  on  me,  and  sometimes  sigh,  and  then  again 
smile."  If  it  be  so  they  cannot  come  near  to  dally,  have  not  that  opportunity, 
familiarity,  or  acquaintance  to  confer  and  talk  together;  yet  if  ihey  be  in  presence, 

E^Lib.!.       tsLQiovietisianpiscopus.      » Thomlorue    Tom.  4.    Meritsedet  aperientes,  &c.  ^'EpisLlG. 


tmn.Catal.         "Sedunumeg 

roeabo-    IxBcheua  Anacrflnn. 
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their  eye  will  betray  them :  Vbi  amor  ibi  ocuJus,  as  the  common  saying  is,  "  where 
I  look  I  like,  and  where  I  like  I  love ;"  but  they  will  lose  themselves  in  her  looks, 

Qiiffirebant  tncili  noster  uhi  esset  amnr." ' 

"They  cannot  look  off  whom  they  love,"  they  will  impregnate  earn  ipds  oculis, 
deflower  her  with  their  eyes,  be  still  gazing,  staring,  stealing  fiices,  smiling,  glancing 
at  her,  as  "Apollo  on  Leucolhoe,  the  moon  on  her  "Endymion,  when  she  stood 
still  in  Caria,  and  at  Laimos  caused  her  chariot  to  be  stayed.  They  must  all  sland 
and  admire,  oi"  if  she  go  by,  look  after  her  as  long  as  ihey  can  see  her,  she  is  animcB 
anriga,  as  Anacreon  calls  her,  they  cannol  go  by  her  door  or  window,  but,  as  an 
adamant,  she  draws  their  eyes  to  it;  though  she  be  not  there  present,  they  must 
needs  glance  that  way,  and  look  back  to  it.  Aristensetus  of  "Exithemus,  Lucian, 
in  his  Imagim,  of  himself,  and  Tatius  of  Clitophon,  say  as  much.  Tile  ocuhs  de  Leu- 
cippe™  nunguam  dejiciebaf.,  and  many  lowers  confess  when  they  came  in  their  mis- 
tress' presence,  they  could  not  hold  off  their  eyes,  but  looked  wistfully  and  steadily 
on  her,  inconmvo  aspectu,  with  much  eagerness  and  greediness,  as  if  they  would 
look  through,  or  should  never  have  enough  sight  of  Jier.  FvcU  ardens  ohtutihis 
liieret ;  so  she  will  do  by  him,  drink  to  him  with  her  eyes,  nay,  drink  htm  up,  de- 
vour him,  swallow  him,  as  Martial's  Mamurra  is  remembered  to  have  done :  ImpenAt 
moUespveros,  ocuUsque  comedit,  Sfc.  There  is  a  pleasant  story  to  this  purpose  in 
JVavigat.  Vertowt.  lib.  3.  cap.  5.  The  sultan  of  Sana's  wife  in  Arabia,  because  Ver- 
tomannus  was  fair  and  white,  could  not  look  off  him,  from  sunrisiug  lo  sunsetting; 
she  could  not  desist ;  she  made  him  one  day  come  info  her  chamber,  et  gendncB  horis 
spalio  intuehatur,  non  a  me  anquam  aciem  oculorum  avertehat,  me  observaTis  velvii 
Cupidinem  quertdam,  for  two  hours'  space  she  still  gazed  on  him,  A  young  man  in 
"  Lucian  fell  in  love  with  Venus'  picture ;  he  came  every  morning  to  her  temple, 
and  there  continued  all  day  long''  from  sunrising  to  sunsel,  unwilling  to  go  home 
at  night,  sitting  over  against  the  goddess's  picture,  he  did  contmually  look  upon  her, 
and  mutter  to  himself  I  know  not  what.  If  so  be  they  cannot  see  them  whom  they 
love,  they  will  still  be  walking  and  waiting  about  their  mistress's  doors,  taking  all 
opportunity  to  see  them,  as  in  "Longus  Sopbista,  Daphnia  and  Chloe,  two  lovers, 
were  still  hovering  at  one  another's  gates,  he  sought  all  occasions  to  be  in  her  com- 
pany, to  hunt  in  summer,  and  catch  birds  in  the  frost  about  her  father's  house  in  the . 
winter,  that  she  might  see  him,  and  he  her.  ""A  king's  palace  was  not  so  dili- 
gently attended,"  saith  Aretine's  Lucretia,  "  as  my  house  was  when  I  lay  in  Rome ; 
die  porch  and  street  was  ever  full  of  some,  walking  or  riding,  on  set  purpose  to  see 
me ;  their  eye  was  still  upon  my  window ;  as  they  passed  by,  they  could  not  choose 
but  look  back  to  my  house  when  they  were  past,  and  sometimes  hem  or  cough,  or 
take  some  impertinent  occasion  to  speak  aloud,  that  I  might  look  out  and  observe 
them,"  'Tis  so  in  other  places,  'tis  common  to  every  lover,  'tb  all  Ws  felicity  to  be 
with  her,  to  talk  with  her;  he  is  never  well  but  in  her  company,  and  will  walk 
'* "  seven  or  eight  times  a-day  through  ilie  street  where  she  dwells,  and  make  sleeve- 
less errands  to  see  her ;"  plotting  still  where,  when,  and  how  to  visit  her, 


And  when  he  is  gone,  he  thinks  every  minute  an  hour,  every  hour  as  long  as  a  day, 
ten  days  a  whole  year,  till  he  see  her  again.  "  Tempora  si  nwrneres,  bene  quiz  nume- 
ramus  amantes.  And  if  thou  be  in  love,  thou  wilt  say  so  too,  Et  longum  formosa 
vale,  farewell  sweetheart,  vale  charissima  Jlrgenis,  Sfc.  Farewell  my  dear  Argenia, 
once  more  farewell,  farewell.  And  though  he  is  to  meet  her  by  compact,  and  that 
very  shortly,  perchance  to-morrow,  yet  loth  to  depart,  he'll  take  his  leave  again,  and 
again,  and  then  come  back  again,  look  after,  and  shake  his  hand,  wave  his  hat  aiar 
off.  Now  gone,  he  thinks  it  long  tiU  he  see  her  again,  and  she  him,  the  clocks  are 
surely  set  back,  the  hour's  past. 


Met.t 


"Reg  urn 


«and«ni  platan  ul  vel~  unic 
petlu,  lib.  3.  Tbeu.  Mundi. 
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n-Unspita  Demophonn  tua  Ir  Endophcia  Pliillia, 

She  looks  out  at  winjow  still  to  see  whether  he  come,  '^and  by  report  Phillis  went 
nine  times  to  the  aea-side  that  day,  to  see  if  her  Demophoon  were  approaching,  and 
'"Troilus  to  the  city  gates,  to  look  for  his  Creisseid.  She  is  ill  at  ease,  and  sick  till 
she  see  him  again,  peevish  in  the  meantime;  discontent,  heavy,  sad,  and  why  comea 
he  not  ?  where  is  he  ?  why  breaks  he  promise  ?  why  tarries  he  so  long  ?  Bare  he  is 
not  well ;  sure  he  hath  some  miscliance ;  sure  he  forgets  himself  and  me ;  with 
infinite  such.  And  then,  confident  again,  up  she  gets,  out  she  looks,  listens,  and 
inquires,  hearkens,  kens;  every  man  afar  off  is  sure  he,  every  stirring  in  the  street, 
now  he  is  there,  that's  he,  male  am-oris,  malm  soli  dicit,  deiratqas,  Sfc,  the  longest 
day  that  ever  was,  so  she  raves,  restless  and  impatient;  for  ^mor  nonpalilur  moras, 
love  brooks  no  delays :  the  lime's  quickly  gone  that's  spent  in  her  company,  the 
miles  short,  the  way  pleasant ;  all  weather  is  good  whilst  tje  goes  to  her  house,  heat 
or  cold;  though  his  teeth  chatter  in  his  head,  he  moves  not;  wet  or  dry,  tis  al!  one; 
wet  to  the  skin,  he  feels  it  not,  cares  not  at  least  for  it,  but  will  easily  endure  it  and 
much  more,  because  it  is  done  with  alacrity,  and  for  his  mistress's  sweet  sake;  let 
the  burden  be  never  so  heavy,  love  makes  it  light.  "Jacob  served  seven  years  for 
Rachel,  and  it  was  quickly  gone  becaiise  he  loved  her.  None  so  merry;  if  he  may 
happily  enjoy  her  company,  he  is  in  heaven  for  a  time;  and  if  he  may  not,  dejected 
in  an  instant,  solitary,  silent,  he  de]>arts  weeping,  lamenting,  sighing,  complaining. 

But  the  symptoms  of  the  mind  in  lovers  are  almost  infinite,  and  so  diverse,  that 
no  art  can  comprehend  them ;  though  they  be  merry  sometimes,  and  rapt  beyond 
themselves  for  joy;  yet  most  part,  love  is  a  plague,  a  torture,  a  hell,  a  bitter  sweet 
passion  at  last;  "'Amor  melle  etfelle  est  facundissimus,  guslum  dal  dulcem  el  ama- 
rum.    'Tis  suavis  amarides,  dolentia  delectahilis,  hilars  iormenium ; 

"'•  El  niE  melle  beam  suavioro,  _^ 

ar  apbine's  wings,  or  a  rainbow  of  all  colours. 


fair,  foul,  and  full  of  variation,  though  most  part  irksome  and  bad.  For  in  a  word, 
the  Spanish  Inquisition  is  not  comparable  to  it;  "a  torment"  and  "^ " esecnlion"  as 
it  is,  as  he  calls  it  in  the  poet,  an  unquenchable  fire,  and  what  not  ?  "  From  it,  saith 
Austin,  arise  "biting  cares,  perturbations,  passions,  sorrows,  fears,  suspicions,  dis- 
contents, contentious,  discords,  wars,  treacheries,  enmities,  flattery,  cosening,  riot, 
impudence,  cruelty,  knavery,"  &c. 


These  be  the  companions  of  lovers,  and  the  ordinary  symptoms,  as  the  poet  repeats 


Every  poet  is  full  of  such  catalogues  of  love  symptoms;  but  fear  and  sorrow 
may  justly  challenge  the  chief  place.  Though  Hercules  de  Saxonia,  cap.  3.  TVact. 
de  melanck.  will  exclude  fear  from  love  melancholy,  yet  1  am  otherwise  persuaded. 
'"Res  est  sollicUi  plena  timoris  amor.  'Tis  full  of  fear,  anxiety,  doubt,  care,  peevish- 
ness, suspicion;  it  turns  a  man  into  a  woman,  which  made  Hesiod  belike  put  Fear 
and  Paleness  Venus'  daughters, 

"MarliclypeiHOtque  ariaa  aecani 
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because  fear  and  love  are  still  linked  together.  Moreover  they  fire  apt  to  mietakcj 
amplify,  too  credulous  sometimes,  too  full  of  hope  and  confidence,  and  then  again 
very  jealous,  unapt  to  believe  or  enterlain  any  good  news.  The  comical  poet  hath 
prettily  painted  out  this  passage  amongst  the  rest  in  a  '"dialogue  betwixt  Mitio  and 
fflschinea,  a  gentle  father  and  a  lovesick  son.  "Be  of  good  cheer,  my  son,  thou 
s halt  have  her  to  wife.  M.  Ahfather,  doyou  mock  me  now?  M.  I  mock  thee,  why? 
jE.  That  which  I  so  earnestly  desire,  1  more  suspect  and  fear,  M.  Get  you  home, 
and  send  for  her  to  be  your  wife.  M.  What  now  a  wife,  now  Either,"  Slc.  These 
doubts,  anxieties,  suspicions,  are  the  least  part  of  their  torments;  they  break  many 
times  from  passions  to  actions,  speak  foir,and  flatter,  now  most  obsequious  and  will- 
ing, by  and  by  they  are  averse,  wrangle,  fight,  swear,  quarrel,  laugh,  weep :  and  he 
that  doth  not  so  by  fits,  ^'Lucian  holds,  is  not  thoroughly  touched  with  this  load- 
stone of  love.  So  their  actions  and  passions  are  intermixed,  but  of  all  other  pas- 
sions, sorrow  hath  the  greatest  share;  ^'love  to  many  is  bitterness  itself;  rem  ama- 
ram  Plato  calls  it,  a  bitter  potion,  an  agony,  a  plague. 


boSy, 


Phtedria  had  a  true  touch  of  this,  when  h 


So  had  that  young  man,  when  he  roared  again  for  discontent. 


The  moon  in  ^Lucian  made  her  moan  to  Venus,  that  she  was  almost  dead  for  love, 
pereo  equidem  amore,  and  after  a  long  tale,  she  broke  off  abruptly  and  wept,  ^  "  O 
Venus,  thou  knowest  my  poor  heart."  Charmides,  in  "Lucian,  was  so  impatient, 
that  he  sobbed  and  sighed,  and  tore  his  hair,  and  said  he  would  hang  himself.  "  I 
am  undone,  O  sister  Tryphena,  I  cannot  endure  these  love  pangs ;  what  shaD  I  do  ?" 
Vos  O  dii  Jimrrunci  solvite  me  his  cttris,  O  ye  gods,  free  me  from  these  cares  and 
miseries,  out  of  the  anguish  of  his  soul,  ^Theocles  prays.  Shall  I  say,  most  part 
of  a  lover's  life  is  full  of  agony,  anxiety,  fear,  and  grief,  complaints,  sighs,  suspi- 
cions, and  cares,  (heigh-ho,  my  heart  is  wo)  full  of  silence  and  irksome  solitariness? 


except  at  such  times  that  he  hath  lueida  intervalla,  pieasaat  gales,  or  sudden  altera- 
tions, as  if  his  mistress  smile  upon  him,  give  him  a  good  look,  a  kiss,  or  that  some 
coraforlable  message  be  brought  him,  his  service  is  accepted,  &c. 

He  is  then  too  confident  and  rapt  beyond  himself,  as  if  he  had  heard  the  night- 
ingale in  the  spring  before  the  cuckoo,  or  as  "Calisto  was  at  Malebieas'  presence, 
Quis  unquam  hae  mortali  viid,  lam  gloriosum  corpus  vidit?  himanUatem  Iranscendcre 
videor,  ^c.  who  ever  saw  so  glorious  a  sight,  what  man  ever  enjoyed  such  delight  ? 
More  content  cannot  be  given  of  the  gods,  wished,  had  or  hoped  of  any  mortal  man. 
There  is  no  happiness  in  the  world  comparable  to  his,  no  content,  no  joy  to  this,  no 
life  to  love,  he  is  in  paradise. 

« '-aiiiE  me  unn  vivit  fttilicior  ?  ml  mogis  hSo  esl      I         ■■  Who  livne  sn  happy  as  myself!  what  bllas 

He  wiU  not  change  fortune  in  that  case  with  a  prince, 

>"Di>n«eralusetaintibi. 
Fenurum  vigui  lege  lieatior." 

The  Persian  kings  are  not  so  jovial  as  he  is,  O  'festus  dies  hoininis,  O  happy  day; 
so  Chasrea  exclaims  when  he  came  from  Pamphila  his  sweetheart  well  pleased. 


«  Adj^jii^ 


"  ^^tJBaniuih..  Act.  J . 
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Lov  e-Me  lancholy. 
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«  He  could  find  in  his  heart  to  he  killed  instantly,  lesf  if  he  live  longer,  some  sorrow 
or  sickness  should  contaminate  his  joys."  A  little  after,  he  was  so  merrily  set  upon 
I,  that  he  could  not  contain  himself. 


Nemo  bcrcute  (|iiiBqiiairi ;  i 


in  me  dil  planfi  pi 


t  possible  (O  my  countrymen)  for  any  living  to  be  so  happy  as  myself?  No 
it  cannot  be,  for  the  gods  have  shown  all  their  power,  all  their  goodness  in 
'  Yet  by  and  by  when  this  young  gallant  was  crossed  in  his  wench,  he  laments, 
cries,  and  roars  down-right:   Oecidi 1  am  undone, 


The  virgin's  gone,  and  I  am  gone,  she's  gone,  she's  gone,  and  what  shall  I  do?  where 
shall  I  seek  her,  where  shall  I  find  her,  whom  shall  I  ask?  what  way,  what  course 

shall  I  take?  what  will  become  of  me *^vitaUs  auras  invHus  age.hat,^^  he  was 

wearj'  of  his  life,  sick,  mad,  and  desperate,  ^uliJiam  mihi  asset  aliquid  hie,  quo  mine 
tne  prtecipitem  darem.  'Tis  not  Chtereas'  case  this  alone,  but  his,  and  his,  and  every 
lover's  in  the  like  state.  If  he  hear  ill  news,  have  bad  success  in  hia  suit,  she  frown 
upon  him,  or  that  his  mistress  in  his  presence  respect  another  more  {as  'Hedaa 
observes)  "  prefer  another  suitor,  speak  more  familiarly  to  him,  or  use  more  kindly 
than  himself,  if  by  nod,  smile,  message,  she  discloseth  herself  to  anotl^er,  he  is  in- 
stantly tormented,  none  so  dejected  as  he  is,"  utterly  undone,  a  castaway,  'in  quem 
forluna  omnia  odiorum  suorum  crudelissinia  tela  exonerate  a  dead  man,  the  scorn  of 
fortune,  a  monster  of  fortune,  worse  than  nought,  the  loss  of  a  kingdom  had  been 
less.  ^Aretine's  Lucretia  made  very  good  proof  of  this,  as  she  relates  it  herself, 
"  For  when  I  made  some  of  my  suitors  believe  I  would  betake  myself  to  a  nunnery, 
they  took  on,  as  if  they  had  lost  lather  and  mother,  because  they  were  for  ever  after 
to  want  my  company."  Onwies  labores  levesfuere,  all  other  labour  was  light:  '  but 
this  might  not  be  endured.  Tui  earendvm  quod  erat "  for  I  cannot  be  with- 
out thy  company,"  mournful  Amyntas,  painful  Amynlas,  careful  Amynlas ;  better  a 
metropolitan  city  were  sacked,  a  royal  avmy  overcome,  an  invincible  armada  sunk, 
and  twenty  thousand  kings  should  perish,  than  her  litde  finger  ache,  so  zealous  are 
they,  and  so  tender  of  her  good.  They  would  all  turn  friars  for  my  sake,  as  she 
follows  it,  in  hope  by  that  means  to  meet,  or  see  me  again,  as  my  confessors,  at 
stool-ball,  or  at  barley-break:  And  so  afterwards  when  an  importunate  suitor  came, 
""'  If  1  had  hid  my  maid  say  that  I  was  not  at  leisure,  not  within,  busy,  could  not 
speak  with  him,  he  was  instantly  astonished,  and  stood  like  a  pillar  of  marble ;  an- 
other went  swearing,  chafing,  cursing,  foaming."  "Ilia  si.bi  vox  ipsa  Javis  violentior 
ir&,  cum  lonat,  Sfc.  the  voice  of  a  mandrake  had  been  sweeter  music :  "  but  he  to 
whom  !  gave  entertainment,  was  in  the  Elysian  fields,  ravished  for  joy,  quite  beyond 
himself."  'Tis  the  general  humour  of  all  lovers,  she  is  their  stem,  pole-star,  and 
guide.  '^  Deliciumgue  anwii,  deliquiumque  sui.  As  a  tulipant  to  the  sun  (which  our 
herbalists  calls  Narcissus)  when  it  shines,  is  .SdmiruTtdus  Jtos  ad  radios  solis  se  pan- 
dens,  a  glorious  flower  exposing  itself;  "  but  when  the  sun  sets,  or  a  tempest  comes, 
it  hides  itself,  pines  away,  and  hath  no  pleasure  left,  (which  Carolus  Gonzaga,  duke 
of  Mantua,  in  a  cause  not  unlike,  sometimes  used  for  an  impress)  do  all  inaraorates 
to  their  mistress;  she  is  their  sun,  their  Prinmm,  moUle^  or  anima  informans;  this 
"  one  hath  elegantly  expressed  by  a  wind-miU,  still  moved  by  the  wind,  which  other- 
wise bath  no  motion  of  itself.  Sic  lua  ni  spiret  gratia,  tnincus  ero.  "  He  is  wholly 
animated  from  her  breath,"  his  soul  lives  in  her  body,  ^'•sola  claees  habet  intSTtlus 
et  salutis,  she  keeps  the  keys  of  his  life :  his  fortune  ebbs  and  flows  with  her  favour, 
a  gracious  or  bad  aspect  turns  him  up  or  down,  Mens  mea  hicescit  Lucia  luce  Itid. 
Howsoever  his  present  state  be  pleasing  or  displeasing,  'tis  continuate  so  long  as  he 
"Joves,  he  can  do  nothing,  think  of  nothing  but  her;  desire  hath  no  rest,  she  is  hia 


'Tet.  Adelph.  8.4. 


re  Be  alngultd  orbre  ct 


--'"■  "       lasnle  M  occiiliante,  aut  torn 

■iCniiHto  de  MeieWsa.  '» 
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cynosure,  hespenis  and  vesper,  his  morning  and  evening  star,  his  goddess,  his  mis- 
tress, his  life,  his  soul,  his  everything ;  dreaming,  waking,  she  is  always  in  liis 
mouth ;  his  heart,  his  eyes,  ears,  and  all  his  thoughts  are  full  of  her.  His  Laura, 
his  Victorina,  his  Columbina,  Flavia,  Flaminia,  Cslia,  Delia,  or  Isabella,  (call  her 
how  you  will)  she  ia  the  sole  object  of  his  senses,  the  substance  of  his  soul,  nidulus 
anhntB  suce,  he  magnifies  her  above  measure,  iotm  in  ilia,  full  of  her,  can  breathe 
nothing  but  her.  "  I  adore  Melebiea,"  saith  love-sick  "  Calisto,  "  I  believe  in  Me- 
lebtea,  I  honour,  admire  and  love  my  Melebsea;"   His  aoul  was  soused,  imparaclised, 

imprisoned  in  his  lady,   When  "Thais  took  her  leave  of  Phfedria, mi  Phis- 

dria,  el  mmqmdaliwdvis?  Sweet  heart  (she  said)  will  you  command  me  any  further 
service  ?  he  readily  replied,  and  gave  in  tiiis  charge, 

Ooal  aafe  (my  di;sr)  what  service  I  will  have!/ 


IS,  quandS  ego  sum  lu 


DflSghi  ihysElfiii  me,  be  wholl 


But  all  this  needed  not,  you  will  say;  if  she  affect  c 
love  on  him,  on  him  alone, 


3e,  she  will  he  his,  settle  her 


she  can,  she  must  think  and  dream  of  nought  else  but  him,  continually  of  hin 
did  Orpheus  on  his  Eurydiee, 


And  Dido  upon  her  Mnea 


Clitophon,  in  tjie  first  book  o)"  Achilles,  Talius,  complaiueth  how  that  his 
Leucippe  tormented  him  much  more  in  the  night  than  in  the  day.  °° "  For  all  day 
long  he  had  some  object  or  other  to  distract  his  senses,  but  iu  the  night  all  ran  upon 
her.  All  night  long  he  lay  ^'  awake,  and  could  think  of  nothing  else  but  her,  he 
could  not  get  her  out  of  his  mind ;  towards  morning,  sleep  look  a  little  pity  on  him, 
he  slumbered  awhile,  but  all  his  dreams  were  of  her." 


The  same  complaint  Eurialus  makes  to  his  Lucretia,  ''"day  and  night  I  think  of 
thee, !  wish  for  thee,  I  talk  of  thee,  call  oq  thee,  look  for  thee,  hope  for  thee,  delight 
myself  m  thee,  day  and  night  1  love  thee." 

""Necmihi  vespcre 

Jiec  lapidupi  fugienle  eoleio." 

Morning,  evening,  all  is  alike  with  me,  I  have  restless  thoughts,  ^ «  2V  vigilans 
ocuUs,  animo  te  node  requiro."  Still  !  think  on  thee.  £mma  non  est  ubi  animal, 
sed  ubi  amat.     1  live  and  bi      "     '     ' 


"  O  happy  day  that  shall  restore  thee  to  my  sight."  in  the  meantime  he  raves  on 
her  i  her  sweet  face,  eyes,  actions,  gestures,  hands,  feet,  speech,  length,  breadth, 
height,  depth,  and  the  rest  of  her  dimensions,  are  go  surveyed,  measured,  and  taken, 
by  that  Astrolabe  of  phantasy,  and  that  so  violently  sometimes,  with  sach  earnestness 
and  eagerness,  such  continuance,  so  strong  an  imagination,  that  at  length  he  thinks 
iie  sees  her  indeed;  he  talks  with  her,  he  embraceth  her,  Ixion-Hke,  pro  Jutume 
nuhem,  a  cloud  for  Juno,  as  he  said.     J^Idl  prater  Leucippen  cerno,  Leucippe  ntihi 

"Celesline.  net,  l.etedoinMelebfflara,  &c       "Ter.   num  hince  otuliBnon  lidi.    Ter.  >"  Bnchaimo.  syl. 

dm  oculi.  el  aursi  occnpslm  diatraKunt  aiiimun,  al  dero.  te  viwn,  le  expecio.  le  Ruero,  tecum  oblecta  me. 
nnclu  BDlita  jntlor. ad  auniram  eomauB  paulum  ni(»er-   tolusiii  Ibeudi.  «  Her.  lik  g.  odea.  ssfslr* 

tiis,  nee  lairien  ei  aiiimo  pueLlH  aWil.ied  oinniB  mihi    aiaa,  »  Tibullua,  i.  3.  Bleg.  3. 
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jierpeiuA  in  ocuUs,  et  animo  versalur,  I  s 
Be  she  present  or  absent,  all  is  one ; 


mchoJij.  [Part.  3,  Sec.  2. 

;  and  meditate  of  nonglit  but  Ijeucippe. 


That  impression  of  her  beauty  is  still  fixed  in  his  mind, ^"  Iitermt  infiad  pector» 

vultus;''''  as  he  that  is  bitten  with  a  mad  dog  thinks  ail  he  sees  dogs — dogs  in  his 
meat,  dogs  in  his  dish,  dogs  in  his  drink  :  his  mistress  is  in  his  eyes,  ears,  heart,  in. 
all  his  senses.  Valleriola  had  a  merchant,  his  patient,  in  the  same  predicament ;  and 
"Ulricus  MoIitoT,  out  of  Austin,  hath  a  story  of  one,  that  through  vehemency  of  his 
love  passion,  still  thought  he  saw  his  mistress  present  with  him,  she  talked  with  him, 
fii  ccanmisceri  cum  ed  viglloMS  videbatur,  still  embracing  him. 

Now  if  this  passion  of  love  can  produce  such  effects,  if  it  be  pleasantly  intended, 
what  bitter  torments  shall  it  breed,  when  it  is  with  fear  and  conlinnal  sorrow,  sus- 
picion, care,  agony,  as  commonly  it  is,  still  accompanied,  what  an  intolerable  °°pain 
must  it  be  ? 


When  the  King  of  Babylon  would  have  punished  a  courtier  of  his,  for  loving  of  a 
young  lady  of  the  to)^1  blood,  and  far  above  his  fortunes,  ^'Apollonius  in  presence 
by  all  means  persuaded  to  let  him  alone ;  "  For  to  love  and  not  enjoy  was  a  most 
unspeakable  torment,"  no  tyrant  could  invent  the  like  punishment;  as  a  gnat  at  a 
candle,  in  a  short  space  he  would  consume  himself.  For  love  is  a  perpetual  ^Jlux, 
angor  animi,  a  warfare,  militat  omni  amans,  a  grievous  wound  is  love  still,  and  a. 
lover's  heart  is  Cupid's  quiver,  a  consuming  ""fire,  ^accede  ad  hunc  igtiem,  t^c.  an 
inextinguishable  fire. 


e  than  ^tna  or  any  material  fire. 


Vulcan's  flames  are  but  smoke  to  this.  For  fire,  saith  "Xenophon,  bums  them 
alone  that  stand  near  it,  or  touch  it;  but  this  fire  of  love  burneth  and  scorcheth  afar 
off,  and  is  more  hot  and  vehement  than  any  material  fire  :  ^Jgrtis  in  ignefurit,  'tis  a 
fire  in  a  fire,  the  quintessence  of  fire.  For  when  Nero  bm-nt  Rome,  as  Calisto 
urgeth,  he  fired  houses,  consumed  men's  bodies  and  goods ;  but  this  fire  devours  the 
soul  itself,  "  and  '^  one  soul  is  worth  a  hundred  thousand  bodies."  No  water  can 
quench  this  wild  firei 


Except  it  be  tears  and  sighs,  for  so  they  may  chance  find  a  little  e 


So  (hy  urhilo  neck,  Ncsm,  me  po 


;b  "g"' I^' 


This  fire  strikes  like  lightning,  which  made  those  old  Grecians  paint  Cupid,  in  many 
of  their ■** temples, with  Jupiter's  thunderbolts  in  his  hands;  for  it  wounds,  and  can- 
not be  perceived  how,  whence  it  came,  where  it  pierced.  ^^^Vrimur,  et  ccecum, 
•pectora  vulnus  haient,"  and  can  hardly  be  discerned  at  first. 


^TkiKri'lui,  edyl.S.    LeiiliuB'ciir  tut  -rMBbile  teliB^ 


Mem.  3.  Subs.  I.]  Symptoms  of  Love. 

But  by-and-by  it  began  to  rage  and  bum  amaia; 


111  Bgilia  ullas  flanima  pereurtii  Habea."  | 

Abraham  Hoffemanmia,  lib.  1.  amor  conjugal,  cap.  2.  p.  22.  relates  out  of  Plato,  how 
that  Empedocles,  the  philosopher,  was  present  at  the  cutting  up  of  one  that  died  for 
love,  "^  "  his  heart  was  combust,  his  liver  smoky,  his  lungs  dried  up,  insomuch  that 
he  verily  believed  his  soul  was  either  sodden  or  roasted  through  the  vehemency  of 
love's  fire."  Which  belike  made  a  modern  writer  of  amorous  emblems  espresa  [ove's 
fury  by  a  pot  hanging  over  thefire,  and  Cupid  blowing  the  coals.  As  the  heat  consumes 
the  water,  "  "  Sic  sua  eonsumit  viscera  ccectts  amor,"  so  doth  love  dry  up  his  radical 
moisture.     Another  compares  love  to  a  melting  torch,  which  stood  loo  near  the  fire. 

So  that  to  say  truth,  as  "  Castillo  describes  it,  "  The  beginning,  middle,  end  of  love 
is  nought  else  but  sorrow,  vexation,  agony,  torment,  irksomeuesa,  wearisomeness ; 
so  that  to  be  squalid,  ugly,  miserable,  solitary,  discontent,  dejected,  to  wish  for  death, 
to  complain,  rave,  and  to  be  peevish,  are  the  certain  signs  and  ordinary  actions  of  a 
love-sick  person."  This  continual  pain  and  torture  makes  them  forget  tliemselves, 
if  they  be  far  gone  with  it,  in  doubt,  despair  of  obtaining,  or  eagerly  bent,  to  neglect 
all  ordinary  business. 


Love-sick  Dido  left  her  work  undone,  so  did  *'  Phsedra, 

-■■  PoKndiB  lelm  vacanl 

Fauatus,  in  ^^Manluan,  took  no  pleasure  in  anything  he  did. 


And  'tis  the  humour  of  them  all,  to  be  careless  of  their  persons  and  their  eslates,  as 
tlie  shepherd  in  '^  Theocritus,  El  hxc  haria  inculta  esi,  squalidique  capilli,  their 
beards  flag,  and  they  have  no  more  care  of  pranking  themselves  or  of  any  business, 
tJiey  care  not,  aa  they  aay,  which  end  goes  forward. 

"  Urilur,  el  noctea  in  lucluoi  ejpcndit  amaras."       |  Tiie  silly  sliepherd  alivajs  iiioutiiB  and  linrua." 

Love-aick  "Cliierea,  when  he  came  from  Pamphila's  house,  and  had  not  so  good 
welcome  as  he  did  expect,  was  all  amort,  Parmeno  meets  him,  quid  irislis  es?  Why 
a  1  o  1  ao  sad  man  ?  latde  es  f  whence  comest,  how  doeat .'  but  he  aadly  replies, 
Eg  If  ch  nescio  neque  unde  earn,  Tteque  quorsum  earn,  ila  prorsus  ohliius  sum  nteiy 
I     a  e  so  forgotten  myself,  I  neidier  know  where  I  am,  nor  whence  I  come,  nor 

he  h     I  will,  what  I  do.     P.  "  "  How  so  ?"   Ch.  "  I  am  in  love,"  Prudens  sciens. 

vivus  vidensqne  pereo,  nee  quid  ogam  scio."  '^  "  He  that  erst  had  his  thoughts 

f        as  Philostratus  Lemnius,  in  an  epistle  of  his,  describes  this  fiery  passion),  and 

pe        s  time  like  a  hard  student,  in  those  delighlsome  philosophical  precepts ;  he 

th  the  sun  and  moon  wandered  all  over  the  world,  with  stars  themselves 

ra  g  d  about,  and  left  no  secret  or  small  mystery  m  nature  unsearched,  aince  he  was 

e  a    oured  can  do  nothing  now  but  thinit  and  meditate  of  love  matters,  day  and 

igh     omposeth  himself  how  to  please  his  mistress ;  all  his  study,  endeavour,  is  to 


1  microre,  Esmilu,  ioJiiudit 
leinnerque  delncctaari,  glut  c 
[LB  aelimei.       »»Tirg.,Ci 


lianga  unfinished  from  lierbandB."  '"Eciog,  1. 

"  No  teal,  nn  business  pleaasd  my  Inve-sic);  breast,  my 

my  taate  forpoelry  and  song.''  mEiIjI.  14.  «Manl. 
Bclog.3.  »0v.  Uet.  13.  dePoiypbemo:  uriiut 

olilitus  peoorum.  aaitotumqiu:  euoFuiii;  janique  tlbi 
titrms,  &«.  «Te[.  EuDitcfi.  "Qui  qufflEO?  Amo, 
"Tar.  Eunuch.  "Qnl  alimsniiiabaiquie  veltet,et 
pnlobOTrimlB  jiliilMopblo  pracepUs  operam  LnsumjiBlt, 
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[Fart.  3.  Sec.  2. 

approve  himself  to  liis  mistress,  to  win  his  mistress'  favour,  to  compass  his  desire, 
to  be  counted  her  servant."  When  Peter  Abelard,  Ihat  great  scholar  of  his  age, 
*" "  Cui  soli  pattai  scihih  quicquid  erat,"  ("  whose  faculties  were  equal  to  any  diffi- 
culty in  learning,")  was  now  in  love  with  Heioise,  he  had  no  mind  to  visit  or  fre- 
quent schools  and  scholars  anymore,  Tadiosiimmihi  valdefuU  (as  "he  confesseth) 
ad  scholas  procedere,  vel  in  Us  morari,  all  his  mind  was  on  his  new  mistress. 

Now  to  tliis  end  and  purpose,  if  there  be  any  hope  of  obtaining  his  suit,  to  prose- 
cute his  cause,  he  will  spend  himself,  goods,  fortunes  for  her,  and  though  he  lose 
and  alienate  all  his  friends,  be  threatened,  be  cast  off,  and  disinherited ;  for  as  the 
poet  saith,  ^^Amori  quis  legem  detf  though  he  be  utterly  undone  by  it,  disgraced,  go 
a  begging,  yet  for  her  sweet  sake,  to  enjoy  her,  he  will  willingly  beg,  hazard  all  he 
hath,  goods,  lands,  shame,  scandal,  fame,  and  life  itself. 

"Non  recedam  nrque  qtilescntn.  noclu  et  inlerdlu.  I  "  I  'II  never  rtit  nr  cease  my  suit 

Ptius  proteelQ  quani  aut  ii^am,  aal  morlem  inveatigavero."  |  Till  Elie  or  death  do  make  me  mute." 

Parlhenis  in  '^  j^risttenetus  was  fully  resolved  to  do  as  much.  "  I  may  have  better 
matches,  J  confess,  but  farewell  shame,  farewell  honour,  farewell  honesty,  ferewell 
friends  and  fortunes,  &,c.  0,  Harpedona,  keep  my  counsel,  1  will  leave  all  for  his  sweet 
sake,  ]  will  have  him,  say  no  more,  contra  gentes,  I  am  resolved,  I  will  have  him." 
"Gobrias,  the  captain,  when  he  had  espied  Rhodanthe,  the  fair  captive  maid,  fell 
■upon  his  knees  before  Myslilus,  the  general,  with  tears,  vows,  and  all  the  rhetoric 
he  could,  by  the  scars  he  had  formerly  received,  the  good  service  he  had  done,  or 
whatsoever  else  was  dear  unto  him,  besought  his  governor  he  might  have  the  cap- 
tive vi^in  to  be  his  wife,  virtatis  sua  spolium,  as  a  reward  of  his  worth  and  service ; 
and,  moreover,  he  would  foi'give  him  the  money  which  was  owing,  and  all  reckon- 
ings besides  due  unio  him,  "  1  ask  no  more,  no  part  of  booty,  no  portion,  but  Rho- 
danthe to  be  my  wife."  And  when  as  he  could  not  compass  her  by  fair  means,  he 
fell  to  treachery,  force  and  villany,  and  set  his  life  at  slake  at  last  to  accomplish  his 
desire.  'Tis  a  common  humour  this,  a  general  passion  of  all  lovers  to  be  so  affected, 
and  which  .Emilia  told  Aratine,  a  courtier  in  Cfestilio's  discourse,  ** "  surely  Aratine, 
if  thou  werst  not  so  indeed,  thou  didst  not  love ;  ingenuously  confess,  for  if  thou 
hadst  been  thoroughly  enamoured,  thou  wouldst  have  desired  nothing  more  than  to 
please  thy  mistress.  For  that  is  the  law  of  love,  to  will  and  nill  the  same," 
°^"  Tanium  velle  etnolle,  velil  nolit  quod  arnica.''^ 

Undoubtedly  this  may  be  pronounced  of  them  all,  tbey  are  verj-  slaves,  drudges 
for  the  time,  madmen,  fools,  dizzards,  "  atrahilarii,  beside  themselves,  and  as  blind 
as  beetles.  Their  ^dotage  is  most  eminent,  Amare  simul  et  sapere  ipsi  Jovi  non 
datttr,  as  Seneca  holds,  Jupiter  himself  cannot  love  and  be  wise  both  together;  ihe 
very  best  of  them,  if  once  they  be  overtaken  with  this  passion,  the  most  staid,  dis- 
creet, grave,  generous  and  wise,  otherwise  able  to  govern  themselves,  in  this  commit 
many  absurdities,  many  indecorums,  unbefitting  their  gravity  and  persons. 


"  Samson,  David,  Solomon,  Hercules,  Socrates,"  &c.  are  justly  taxed  of  indiscretion 
in  this  point;  the  middle  sort  are  between  hawk  and  buzzard ;  and  although  ttiey 
do  perceive  and  acknowledge  their  own  dotage,  weakness,  fury,  yet  they  cannot 
withstand  it;  as  well  may  witness  those  expostulations  and  conlessions  of  Dido  in 


icipK  eBkri  i 
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It  deus."— JMjnrAii  i 
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Mem.  3.  Subs.  1.]  Symptoms  of  Love. 


She  will  and  wUl  not,  abhors  :  and  yet  as  Medffia  did,  doth  it, 


The  major  part  of  lovers  are  carried  headlong  like  so  many  brute  beasts,  n 
counsels  one  way,  thy  friends,  fortunes,  shame,  disgrace,  danger,  and  an  oce: 
cares  that  will  certainly  follow ;  yet  this  furious  lust  precipitates,  i 
■weighs  down  on  the  other;  though  it  be  their  utter  undoing,  perpetual  infamy,  loss, 
yet  they  will  do  it,  and  become  at  last  imensati,  void  of  sense ;  degenerate  into 
dogs,  hogs,  asses,  brutes ;  as  Jupiter  into  a  bull,  Apuleius  an  ass,  Lycaon  a  wolf, 
Tereus  a  lapwing,  "  Calisto  a  bear,  Elpeaor  and  Grillus  into  swine  by  Circe.  For 
what  else  may  we  think  those  ingenious  poets  to  have  shadowed  in  their  witty  fic- 
tions and  poems  but  that  a  man  oace  given  over  to  his  lust  (eb  ''Fulgeiitius  inter- 
prets that  of  Apuleius,  Alciat.  of  Terms)  "  is  no  better  than  a  beast," 


Their  blindness  is  all  out  as  great,  as  manifest  as  their  .weakness  and  dotage,  or 
rather  an  inseparable  companion,  an  ordinary  sign  of  it,  "love  is  blind,  as  the  say- 
ing is,  Cupid's  blind,  and  so  are  all  his  followers.  Qaisquis  amat  ranam,  ranam 
putat  esse  Dianam.  Every  lover  admires  hia  mistress,  though  she  be  very  deformed 
of  herself,  ill-favoured,  wrinkled,  pimpled,  pale,  red,  yellow,  tanned,  tallow-faced, 
have  a  swollen  juggler's  platter  face,  or  a  thin,  lean,  chitly  face,  have  clouds  in  her 
face,  be  crooked,  dry,  bald,  goggle-eyed,  blear-eyed,  or  with  staring  eyes,  she  looks 
like  a  squis'd  cat,  hold  her  head  still  awry,  heavy,  dull,  hollow-eyed,  black  or  yel- 
low about  the  eyes,  or  squint-eyed,  sparrow-moMlhed,  Persian  hook-nosed,  have  a 
sharp  fox  nose,  a  red  nose,  China  flat,  great  nose,  nare  simo  patuloqve,  a  nose  lilte  a 
promontory,  gubbertushed,  rotten  teeth,  black,  uneven,  brown  teeth,  beetle  browed, 
a  witch's  beard,  her  breath  stink  all  over  the  room,  her  nose  'drop  winter  and  sum- 
mer, with  a  Bavarian  poke  under  her  chin,  a  sharp  chin,  lave  eared,  with  a  long 
crane's  neck,  which  stands  awry  too,  pendulis  mawmis,  "  her  dugs  like  two  double 
jugs,"  or  else  no  dugs,  in  that  other  extreme,  bloody  fallen  fingers,  she  have  filthy, 
long  Mupared  nails,  scabbed  hands  oi  wrists,  a  lannwl  skin,  a  rotten  carcass,  crooked 
hack,  she  stoops,  is  lame,  splea-footed,  "  as  slender  iti  the  middle  as  a  cow  in  the 
waist,"  gouty  legs,  her  ankles  hang  over  her  shoes,  her  feet  stink,  she  breed  lice,  a 
mere  changeling,  a  very  monster,  an  oaf  imperfect,  her  whole  complexion  savours, 
a  liarsh  voice,  incondite  gesture,  vile  gait,  a  vast  virago,  or  an  ugly  tit,  a  slug,  a  fat 
fustylugs,  a  truss,  a  long  lean  rawbone,  a  skeleton,  a  sneaker  {si  qua  latent  meliora 
puta),  and  to  tliy  judgment  looks  like  a  mard  in  a  lantern,  whom  thou  couldst  not 
fancy  for  a  world,  but  hatest,  loalhest,  and  wouldst  have  spit  in  her  fece,  or  blow 
thy  nose  in  her  bosom,  remedium  amoris  to  another  man,  a  dowdy,  a  slut,  a  scold, 
a  nasty,  rank,  rammy,  filthy,  beastly  quean,  dishonest  peradventure,  obscene,  base, 
beggarly,  rude,  foolish,  untaught,  peevish,  Irus'  daughter,  Theraites'  sister,  Grobians' 
scholar,  if  he  love  her  once,  he  admires  her  for  all  this,  he  takes  no  notice  of  any 

such  errors,  or  imperfections  of  body  or  mind,  "Jpsa  AtBc delectant.,  veluti 

Balbimim  Polypus  Agnm;  he  had  rather  have  her  than  any  woman  in  the  world. 
If  he  were  a  king,  she  alone  should  be  his  queen,  his  empress.  O  that  he  had  but 
the  wealth  and  treasure  of  both  the  Indies  to  endow  her  with,  a  carrack  of  diamonds, 
a  chain  of  pearl,  a  cascanet  of  jewels,  (a  pair  of  calf-skin  gloves  of  four-pence  a  pair 
were  fitter),  or  some  such  toy,  to  send  her  for  a  token,  she  should  have  it  with  ail 

<! Buchanan.  '-Oh  fViiiu],  imd  Inve,  sod  dlaCraRtlon  |  anmns:  BTehacnibil  fleaiuB.  nihil  libiiUnoslus.  Snbin 
or  mind,  wbither  taai«  you  lad  laoT"  "  An  imiuo.    in  Otlii.  Mel.         ■   "  Love  is  like  afalao  glaM,  wHith 

desl  woman  ialiliea  bear.  "Feram  indail  duni    re preMn IB  everything  ftirer  Ihan  il  is.  "Hor.  ser. 

iniaa  Mmednl,  idem  ad  su  tcdeal.  "  Alciatiisde    lib.  sai.  1.  3.     "Tlieso  vsry  lliiiijja  plsoas  liiui,  as  Uie 
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his  heart ;  he  would  spend  myriads  of  crowns  for  her  sake.  Venus  herself,  Pauthea, 
Cleopatra,  Tar quin's  Tanaquil,  Herod's  Mariamne,  or  ™Mary  of  Burgundy,  if  she 
were  alive,  would  not  match  her, 

""fVincitniltushKcTyiidntiiw, 
Gui  movorunt  horrida  bcilB." 

Let  Paris  himself  be  judge)  renowned  Helen  comes  short,  that  Eodopheian  PhiUis, 
Larissean  Coronis,  Babylonian  Thisbe,  Polixena,  Laura,  Lesbia,  &c.,  your  counter- 
feit ladies  were  never  so  fiiir  as  she  is. 


''Dicebam  Trivia  formam  nihil  esse  IHatiis.  Diana  was  not  to  be  compared  to  her, 
nor  Juno,  nor  Minerva,  nor  any  goddess.  Thetis'  feet  were  as  bright  as  silver,  the 
ankles  of  Hebe  clearer  than  crystal,  the  arms  of  Aurora  as  ruddy  as  the  rose,  Juno's 
breasts  as  white  as  snow,  Minerva  wise,  Venus  fair ;  but  what  of  this  f  Dainty  come 
thou  to  me.    She  is  all  in  all, 

Ephemeras  in  Aristsnetus,  so  far  ai^mireth  his  mistress'  good  parts,  that  he  makes 
proclamation  of  tliem,  and  challengeth  all  comers  in  her  behalf.  ""  Whoever  saw 
the  beauties  of  the  east,  or  of  the  west,  let  them  come  from  all  quarters,  all,  and  tell 
truth,  if  ever  they  saw  such  an  excellent  feature  as  this  is,"  A. good  fellow  in  Pe- 
froniua  cries  out,  no  tongue  can  *  tell  his  lady's  fine  feature,  or  express  it,  quicquid 
dixeris  mimia  erit,  Sfc. 

Most  of  your  lovers  are  of  his  humour  and  opinion.  She  is  nuUi  secunda,  a  rare 
creature,  a  phtenix,  llie  sole  commaadress  of  his  thoughts,  queen  of  his  desires,  hia 
only  delight:  as  ^Triton  now  feelingly  sings,  that  love-sick  sea-god; 


All  the  gracious  elogies,  metaphors,  hyperbolical  comparisons  of  the  best  things  in 
the  world,  the  most  glorious  names;  whatsoever,  I  say,  is  pleasant,  amiable,  sweet, 
grateful,  and  delicious,  are  too  little  for  her. 

Stars,  sun,  moons,  metals,  sweet-smelling  flowers,  odours,  perfumes,  colours,  gold, 
silver,  ivory,  pearls,  precious  stones,  snow,  painted  birds,  doves,  honey,  sugar,  spice, 

cannot  express  her, ''so  soft,  so  leader,  so  radiaat,  sweet,  so  fair,  is  she. 

Mollior  cuniculi  capillo,  Sfc. 

<*"  Lfdia  bella^  imetLa  Candida.  I         "  Fine  Lydia.  my  misiresa.  while  and  fair, 

Que  j^enefupetaBlao,  etlilium.  |  Tiie  milk,  the  lily  do  not  lliee  come  near; 

Et  sipaliluin  ebur  ladieum."  '  |  And  Indian  ivory  comes  short  of  Ibee."' 

Such  a  description  our  English  Homeir  makes  of  a  fair  lady : 


In  this  very  phrase  "  Polyphemus  courts  Galatea : 


So  she  admires  him  again,  in  that  conceited  dialogue  of  Ltician,  which  John  Secun- 
dus,  an  elegant  Dutch  modem  poet,  hath  translated  into  verse.'    When  Doris  and 

»Tlwdn lighter  and  heiiot  Carotus  Puitnai.       <">Se.  I  onines,  el  dicant  tersces,  an  lam  iDEigneni  viilerint  (hr- 
necB  in  Octavia.    '■  Her  lieauty  eiceb  the  Tyndatian    mam.  «  Nulla  voi  (iinnam  ejus  posBlt  compreiwn. 

- ..-      ■    )-_■       ..  „      .    .  ^™       ■      in  tlie  KaigSfs 
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those  other  sea  nymphs  upbraided  het  with  her  tigly  misaliapcn  lover,  Polyphemus; 
she  replies,  they  speak  out  of  envy  and  malice, 

auod  non  vua  ilidera  ul  me  PoiyplieniHS  otuel  i" 

Say  what  they  could,  he  was  a  proper  man.  And  as  Heioise  writ  to  her  sweetheart 
Poier  Abelard,  Si  me  Augustas  orhis  vrnperator  Ttxorem  expeterel,  mallem  iua  esse 
m,erelrix  quam  orbis  imperatrix ;  she  had  rather  be  his  vassal,  his  quean,  than  the 

world's  empress  or  queen. non  si  roe  Jupiter  ipse  forte  velit, she  would  not 

change  her  love  for  Jupiter  himself. 

To  thy  thiakjng  she  is  a  moat  loathsome  creature;  and  as  when  a  country  fellow 
disconamended  once  that  exquisite  picture  of  Helen,  made  by  Zeuxis,  ^for  he  saw 
no  such  beauty  in  it;  Nichomachus  a  love-sick  Bpeclalor  replied,  iSame  (iit  meos 
oculos  et  deam  exislimabis,  take  mine  eyes,  and  thou  wilt  think  she  is  a  goddess, 
dote  on  her  fovtiiwith,  count  all  her  vices  virtues ;  her  imperfections  infirmities,  ab- 
solute and  perfect:  if  she  be  flat-nosed,  she  is  lovely;  if  hook-nosed,  kingly;  if 
dwarfish  and  little,  pretty ;  if  tail,  proper  and  man-like,  our  brave  British  Boadicea ; 
if  crooked,  wise ;  if  monstrous,  comely ;  her  defects  are  no  defects  at  all,  she  hath 
no  deforifiitiea.  Immo  nee  ipsum  arnica  stercwsfcetet,  though  she  be  nasty,  fulsome, 
as  Sostratus'  bitch,  or  Patmeao's  sow ;  thou  haasl  aa  live,  have  a  snalte  in  thy  bosom, 
a  toad  ia  thy  dish,  and  callest  her  witch,  devil,  hag,  with  all  the  filthy  names  ihou 
canst  invent;  he  admires  her  on  the  other  side,  she  is  his  idol,  lady,  mistress, 
*'  venerilla,  queen,  the  quinteasence  of  beauty,  an  angei,  a  star,  a  goddess. 

"  Thou  art  my  Vt aia,  ihou  my  goldess  ari. 
Thy  ballDwed  (emple  only  ia  my  bestl." 

The  fragrancy  of  a  thousand  courtesans  is  in  her  face :  *  JVec  pulchra  ejigies,  Jkec 
Cypridis  aut  Stratonices ;  'tia  not  Venua'  picture  that,  nor  the  Spanish  infanta's,  as 
you  suppose  (good  sir),  no  princess,  or  king's  daughter :  no,  no,  but  his  divine  mis- 
tress, forsooth,  his  dainty  Dulcinia,  his  dear  Antjphila,  to  whose  service  he  is  wholly 
consecrate,  whom  he  alone  adores. 

All  tlie  graces,  veneries,  elegancies,  pleasures,  attend  her.  He  prefers  her  before  a 
myriad  of  court  ladies. 


Nay,  before  all  the  gods  and  goddesses  themselves.  So  ^  Quintus  Catullus  admired 
his  squiut-eyed  friend  Roscius. 

'■  Face  mihi  llceal  (Cffilestes)  direre  vealiS.  I      "  Bj  your  leave  Rcnlle  Gods,  mia  I'll  eaj  true, 

MortaliB  visuB  pukliriot  esse  Ceo."  |        There's  none  ofyon  Ihat  bave  an  Cait  a  hue." 

All  the  bombast  epithets,  paihetical  adjuncts,  incomparably  fait,  curio.usly  neat,  divine, 
sweet,  dainty,  delicious,  Eic^  pretty  diminutives,  corcalum,  suaoioJum,  S^c.  pleasant 
names  may  be  invented,  bird,  mouse,  lamb,  puss,  pigeon,  piganey,  kid,  honey,  love, 
dove,  chicken,  SiC.  he  puts  on  her. 

"my  life,  my  light,  my  jewel,  my  glory,  ""Margarela  speciosa,  cujas  re  spectu  omnia 
mundi  preliosa  sordent,  my  sweet  Jifcrgaret,  my  sole  delight  and  darlmg.  And  as 
'  Rhodomant  courted  Isabella : 


Every  cloth  she  wears,  every  fashion  pleaseth  him  above  measure ;  her  hand,  0 
qaales  digUos,  quos  kahei  ilia  manus  !  pretty  foot,  pretty  coronets,  her  sweet  car- 
riage, sweet  voice,  tone,  O  that  pretty  tone,  her  divine  and  lovely  looks,  her  every 

"■'U  is  envy  evidendy  Ihal  prompta  yon,  because  1  »ManiaUl.S.  Epie.  93-  "Arrnaln.  WTullytib. 
«Oiianl0Quai)iLucit%rBtiren  I'hcebe.  tanln  vic^iiniliuB    WGaitbiua.       t  Arioilo,  lili,  39,  I1J3E.  ij 
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thing,  lovely,  sweet,  amiable,  and  pretty,  pretty,  pretty.  Her  very  name  (let  it  be 
jwhat  it  will)  is  a  most  pretty,  pleasing  name ;  I  believe  now  there  is  some  secret 
ipower  and  virtue  in  names,  every  action,  sight,  habit,  gesture  ;  he  admires,  whether 
she  play,  sing,  or  dance,  in  what  tires  soever  she  goeth,  how  excellent  it  was,  how 
well  it  became  her,  never  the  like  seen  or  heard,  ^Mille  hahet  omatus,  mille  dt- 
c&aitr  habd..  Let  her  wear  what  ^he  will,  do  what  she  will,  say  what  ahe  will, 
"QuicqtddenimdicU,  sen  facit,omm  decet.  He  applauds' and  admhes  everything 
she  wears,  saith  or  dolh, 

•  "  IIJDm  qulcqiiid  aglX,  quoqiiB  vestigia  y^rtil,  I      "  Whate'er  Ehe  dalh,  nr  whilh^r  e'er  she  :o. 

Se  *iSl'wi''crin'^.'"^"d™t'pS?^[.il'l'it'  \^         I        Or  1.^0  r'binS  h'r  hnir™  c"ml>  klp°'  ^_ 

'Vestem  induUur^formosa  est :  extdtvr,  tola  forma  est,  let  her  be  dressed  or  nn.- 
dressed,  all  is  one,  she  is  excellent  still,  beautiful,  fair,  and  lovely  to  behold.  Women 
do  as  much  hymen;  nay  more,  fer  fonder,  weaker,  and  that  by  many  parasaugs. 
"Come  to  me  my  dear  Lycias,"  (saith  Musasus  in  ^Aristfenetus)  "come  quickly 
sweetheart,  all  other  men  are  satyrs,  mere  clowns,  blockheads  to  thee,  nobody  to 
thee,"  Thy  looks,  words,  gestures,  actions,  &.C.,  "  are  incomparably  beyond  all 
others."  Venus  was  never  so  much  besotted  on  her  Adonis,  Phredra  so  delighted 
in  HIppoliius,  Ariadne  in  Theseus,  Thysbe  in  her  Pyramus,  as  she  is  enamoured  on 
her  Mopsus. 


I  could  repeat  centuries  of  such.  Now  tell  me  what  gi-ealer  dotage  or  blindness  can 
there  be  than  this  in  both  sexes.'  and  yet  their  "  slavery"  is  more  eminent,  a  greater 
sign  of  their  folly  than  the  rest. 

They  are  commonly  slaves,  captives,  voluntary  servants,  Amator  amicce  manci- 
pium,  as  'Castillo  terms  him,  his  mistress'  servant,  her  drudge,  prisoner,  bondman, 
what  not  ?  "He  composeth  himself  wholly  to  her  affections  to  please  her,  and,  as 
.ffimelia  said,  makes  himself  her  lacquey.  All  his  cares,  actions,  all  his  thoughts,  are 
subordinate  to  her  will  and  commandment :"  her  most  devote,  obsequious,  affection- 
ate servant  and  vassal.  "  For  love"  (as  '  Cyrus  in  Sonophon  well  observed)  "  is  a 
mere  tyranny,  worse  than  any  disease,  and  they  that  are  troubled  with  it  desire  to  be 
free  and  cannot,  but  are  harder  bound  than  if  Ihey  were  in  iron  chains."  What  greater 
captivity  or  slavery  can  there  be  (as  °  Tuily  expostulates)  than  to  be  in  love  ?  "  Is 
he  a  free  man  over  whom  a  woman  domineers,  to  whom  she  prescribes  laws,  com- 
mands, forbids  what  she  will  herself;  that  dares  deny  nothing  she  demands ;  she 
asks,  he  gives;  she  calls,  he  comes;  she  threatens,  he  fears;  J^equissimum  hmc 
serouvt  puto,  I  account  this  man  a  very  drudge."  And  as  he  follows  it,  '" "  Is  this 
no  small  servitude  for  an  enamourite  to  be  every  hour  combing  liis  head,  stiffening 
his  beard,  perfuming  his  hair,  washing  his  face  with  sweet  water,  painting,  curling, 
and  not  to  come  abroad  but  sprucely  crowned,  decked,  and  apparelled  ?"  Yet  these 
are  but  toys  in  respect,  to  go  to  the  barber,  baths,  theatres,  &c.,  he  must  attend  upon 
her  wherever  she  goes,  run  along  the  streets  by  her  doors  and  windows  to  see  her, 
laie  all  opportunities,  sleeveless  errands,  disguise,  counterfeit  shapes,  and  as  many 
forms  as  Jupiter  himself  ever  took;  and  come  every  day  to  her  house  (as  he  will 
surely  do  if  he  be  truly  enamoured)  and  offer  her  service,  and  follow  her  up  and 
down  from  room  to  room,  as  Lucretia's  suitors  did,  he  cannot  contain  himself  but 
he  will  do  it,  he  must  and  will  be  where  she  is,  sit  next  her,  still  talldng  with  her, 
"  "  If  I  did  but  let  my  glove  fall  by  chance,"  (as  the  said  Aretine's  Lucretia  brags,) 
"  I  had  one  of  my  suitors,  nay  two  or  three  at  once  ready  to  stoop  and  take  it  up, 
and  kiss  it,  and  with  a  low  conge  deliver  it  unto  me ;  if  I  would  walk,  another  was 
ready  to  sustain  me  by  the  arm.    A  third  to  provide  fruits,  pears,  plums,  cherries,  or 


•  TjIwLlua.            .MaroLlib-S.            .Tibulldsl.4 

•  In  paradoxic  An  ille  inibi  [Ibar  videtur  cui  multer 

imperat?  Cui  legea  impooil,  preEcribit,  juhet,  velal 

veni  cito  charissimo  I^cia,  cito  veni :  piw  Is  Batyfi 

quod  videlur.  Qui  nibil  imperanii  negat,  iithil  aiirlrt, 

onineE  cidcntur  nan  liooxints,  null»  loco  soEus  es.&e. 

ae.  poBcitJ  dandum;  vocatl  veniendum:  minalur? 
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■wiiatsoever  I  would  eat  or  drink."  All  this  aad  mHch  more  he  dotli  in  her  presence) 
and  when  he  comes  home,  as  Troilus  to  his  Cresaida,  'lis  all  his  meditation  to  recount 
■with,  himself  his  actions,  words,  gestures,  what  entertainment  he  had,  how  kindly 
she  used  him  in  such  a  place,  how  she  smiled,  how  she  graced  him,  and  chat  infinitely 
pleased  him ;  and  then  he  breaks  out,  O  sweet  Areusa,  O  my  dearest  Antiphila,  O 
most  divine  looka,  O  lovely  graces,  and  thereupon  instantly  he  makes  an  epigram,  or 
a  sonnet  to  five  or  seven  tunes,  in  her  commendation,  or  else  he  nimiuates  liow  she 
rejected  his  service,  denied  him  a  kiss,  disgraced  him,  &c.,  and  that  as  effectually  tor- 
ments him.  And  these  are  his  exercises  between  comb  and  glass,  madrigals,  ele- 
gies, 8tc.,  these  his  cogitations  till  he  see  her  again.  But  all  this  is  easy  and  gentle, 
and  the  least  part  of  his  labour  and  bondage,  no  hunter  will  take  such  pains  for  his 
game,  fowler  for  his  sport,  or  soldier  to  sack  a  city,  as  he  will  for  his  mistress' 
favour. 


As  Phscdra  to  Hippolilus.  No  danger  shall  affright,  for  if  that  be  true  the  poets 
feign,  T.ove  is  the  son  of  Mars  aad  Venus ;  as  he  hath  delights,  pleasures,  elegances 
from  his  mother,  so  hath  he  hardness,  valour,  and  boldness  from  his  father.  And 
'tis  true  that  Bernard  hath;  Mmore  nVdl  moUiiis,  nildl  volentiMs,  nothing  so  boister- 
ous, nothing  so  tender  as  love.  If  once,  therefore,  enamoured,  he  will""  go,  run,  ride 
many  a  mile  to  meet  her,  day  and  night,  in  a  very  dark  night,  endure  scorching  heat, 
cold,  wait  in  frost  and  snow,  rain,  tempest,  till  his  teeth  chatter  in  his  head,  Ihose 
northern  winds  and  showers  cannot  cool  or  quench  his  flame  of  love.  Intempestd 
node  m>n  dUerretur,  he  will,  lake  my  word,  sustain  hunger,  thirst,  PenetrabU  omnia, 
perrumpet  omnia,  "love  will  find  out  a  way,"  through  thick  and  thin  he  will  to  her, 
Erpedittssimi  mottles  videnlw  omne.s  tranahiles,  he  will  swim  through  an  ocean,  ride 
post  over  the  Alps,  Appenines,  or  Pyreiiean  hills. 


though  it  rain  daggers  with  their  points  downward,  light  or  dark,  all  is  one: — 
Roscida  per  tenehras  Faunus  ad  antra  venit),  for  her  sweet  sake  he  will  undertake 
llercules's  twelve  labours,  endure,  hazMd,  &c.,  he  feels  it  not.  ""What  shall  I  say," 
saith  Hiedua,  "  of  their  great  dangers  they  undergo,  single  combats  they  undertake, 
how  they  will  venture  tlieir  lives,  creep  in  at  windows,  gutters,  climb  over  walls  to 
come  to  their  sweethearts,"  (anointing  the  doors  and  hinges  with  oil,  because  they 
should  not  creak,  tread  soft,  swim,  wade,  watch,  &c.),  "and  if  they  be  surprised, 
leap  out  at  windows,  cast  themselves  headlong  down,  bruising  or  breaking  then  legs 
or  arms,  and  sometimes  loosing  life  itself,"  as  Calisto  did  for  his  lovely  Mebbasa. 
Hear  some  of  their  own  confessions,  protestations,  complaints,  profieis,  expostula- 
tions, wishes,  brutish  attempts,  labours  in  this  kind.  Hercules  served  Omphale,  put 
on  an  apron,  took  a  distaff  and  spun;  Thraso  the  soldier  was  so  submbsive  to  Thais, 
that  he  was  resolved  to  do  whatever  she  enjoined.  ''Ego  me  T/mdi  dedam;  et 
faciam  quod  jitbet,  1  am  at  her  service.  Philostratus  in  an  epistle  to  his  mistress, 
""  I  am  ready  to  die  sweetheart  if  it  be  thy  will;  allay  his  thirst  whom  thy  star 
hath  scorched  and  undone,  the  fountains  and  rivers  deny  no  man  di-ink  that  comes ; 
the  fountain  doth  not  say  thou  shalt  not  drink,  nor  the  apple  thou  shalt  not  eat,  nor 
the  fair  meadow  walk  not  in  me,  but  thou  alone  wilt  not  let  me  come  near  thee,  or 
see  thee,  contemned  and  despised  I  die  for  grief,"  Polienus,  when  his  mistress  Circe 
did  but  frown  upon  him  in  Petronius,  drew  his  sword,  and  bade  her  "kill,  stab,  or 
whip  him  to  death,  he  would  strip  himself  naked,  and  not  resist.  Another  will  take 
a  journey  to  Japan,  Longm  nacigalionis  molestis  non  cvrans :  a  third  (if  she  say  it) 
will  not  speak  a  word  for  a  twelvemonth's  space,  her  command  shall  be  most  in- 
violably kept :  a  fourth  will  talte  Hercules's  club  from  him,  and  with  that  centurion 
■     "       ■  ■    'a  Q^j^gg^j^g^  y,m  ]j[[]  ^^[^  jjigjj  fQ[.  ijjg  juigtress  Areusa,  for  a  word  of 
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her  mouth  he  will  cut  bucklers  in  two  like  pippins,  and  flap  down  men  like  flies, 
EUge  quo  mortis  gemre  ilium  occidi  cujns?  "Galeatus  of  Mantua  did  a  little  more: 
for  when  he  was  almost  mad  for  love  of  a  fair  maid  in  the  city,  she,  to  try  him  beJilte 
what  he  would  do  for  her  sake,  bade  him  in  jest  leap  into  the  river  Po  if  he  loved 
her;  he  forthivith  did  leap  headlong  off  the  bridge  and  was  drowned.  Another  at 
Ficimim  in  like  passion,  when  his  mistress  by  chance  (thinking  no  harm  1  dare 
swear)  bade  him  go  hang,  the  next  night  at  her  doors  hanged  himself.  '""Money 
(saith  Xenophon)  is  a  very  acceptable  and  welcome  guest,  yet  1  had  rather  give  it 
my  dear  Clinia  than  take  it  of  others,  I  had  rather  serve  him  tlian  command  others, 
I  had  rather  be  his  drudge  than  take  my  ease,  undergo  any  danger  for  his  sake  than 
lire  in  security.  For  I  had  rather  see  Clinia  than  all  the  world  besides,  and  had 
rather  want  the  sight  of  all  other  things  than  him  alone;  1  am  angry  with  the  night 
and  sleep  that  I  may  not  see  him,  and  thank  the  light  and  sun  because  they  show 
me  my  Clinia ;  I  will  ran  into  the  fire  for  his  sake,  and  if  you  did  hut  see  him,  I 
know  that  yon  liltewise  would  run  with  me."  So  Philostratus  to  his  mistress, 
^"Command  me  what  you  will,  I  will  do  it;  bid  me  go  to  sea,  I  am  gone  iii  an 
instant,  lake  so  many  stripes,  I  am  ready,  run  through  the  fire,  and  lay  down  my 
life  and  soul  at  thy  feet,  'tis  done,"     So  did  ^olus  to  Juno. 


I  Phsdra  to  Hippolitus, 

Pigeal  galalia  ingredi  Pindi  JubIb, 
N.in  si  per  ieneslre  Hut  inftslB  agmina 


Catlicratides  in  "  Lucian  breaks  out  into  this  passionate  speech,  «  O  God  of  Heaven, 
grant  me  this  life  for  ever  to  sit  over  against  my  mistress,  and  to  heat  her  sweet 
voice,  to  go  in  and  out  with  her,  to  have  every  other  business  common  with  her;  1 
would  labour  when  she  labours ;  sail  when  she  sails ;  he  that  hates  her  should  hate 
me;  and  if  a  tyrant  kill  her,  he  should  kill  me;  if  she  should  die,  1  would.not  live, 
and  one  grave  should  hold  us  both,"  '^  Finiet  ilia  meos  inoriens  morientis  amores. 
AbrocomuB  in  ^ AristaBuetus  makes  the  like  petition  for  his  Delphia, — ■'"Tecum 
vivere  amem,  tecum  oheam  lubens.  "  I  desire  to  live  with  thee,  and  1  am  ready  to  die 
with  thee."  Tis  the  same  strain  which  Theagines  used  to  his  Chariciea,  "  so  that  I 
may  but  enjoy  thy  love,  let  me  die  presenUy:"  Leander  to  his  Hero,  when  he 
besought  the  sea  waves  to  let  him  go  quietly  to  his  love,  and  kill  him  coming  back. 
^Parcite  dum  propero,  mergite  dum  redeo.  "  Spare  me  whilst  I  go,  drown  me  as  I 
return."  Tis  the  common  humour  of  them  all,  to  contemn  death,  to  wish  for  death, 
to  confront  death  in  this  case,  Quippe  quels  nee  fera,  mc  ignis,  neque  prtBcipitium, 
nee  frel.um,  nee  ensis,  neque  laguetis  gravia  videTil.ur;  "T^is  their  desire"  (saith 
Tynus)  "  to  die." 


"  He  does  not  fear  death,  he  desireth  such  upon'  the  very  swords."  Though  a  thou- 
sand dragons  or  devils  keep  the  gates,  Cerberus  himself,  Seyron  and  Procrastes  lay 
in  wait,  and  the  way  as  dangerous,  as  inaccessible  as  heU,  through  fiery  flames 
and  over  burning  coulters,  he  will  adventure  for  all  this.  And  as  ™  Peter  Abelard  lost 
his  testicles  for  his  Heloise,  he  will  I  say  not  venture  an  incision,  but  life  itself  For 
how  many  gallants  oflered  to  lose  their  lives  for  a  night's  lodging  with  Cleopatra  in 


Bij  en  in  Faduirj  desilire  JuwuBsEarrmd  poniEr  Be  ptjn- 
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Symptoins  of  Love. 


those  days !  and  in  the  hour 
ber  their  dear  mistress,  as  ™Zerbi 
Arcite  did  liis  Eraily. 


^'When  CaptaJD  Gobrius  by  an  unlucky  accident  had  received  his  death's  woimd, 
hm  me  muerum  exclamat,  miserable  man  that  1  am,  (instead  of  other  devotions)  he 
cries  out,  shall  I  die  before  I  see  my  sweetheart  Rodauthe  ?  Sic  anior  mortem,  (aaitfi 
mine  author)  aut  quicquid  humanitus  accidit,  aspemalvr,  so  love  triumphs,  contemns, 
insults  over  death  itself.  Thirteen  proper  young  men  lost  their  lives  for  that  fair 
Hippodamias'  sake,  the  daughter  of  Onomaus,  king  of  Elis  ;  when  that  hard  condi- 
tion was  proposed  of  death  or  victory,  they  made  no  account  of  it,  but  courageously 
for  love  died,  till  Pelops  at  last  won  her  by  a  sleight.  ''As  many  gallants  desperately 
adventured  their  dearest  blood  for  Atalanta,  the  daughter  of  Schenius,  in  hope  of 
marriage,  all  vanquished  and  overcame,  till  Hippomenes  by  a  few  golden  apples  hap- 
pily obtained  his  suit,  Perseus,  of  old,  fought  with  a  sea  monster  for  Andromeda's 
sake ;  and  our  St.  George  freed  the  king's  daughter  of  Sabea  (the  golden  legend  is 
mine  author)  that  was  exposed  to  a  drf^on,  by  a  terrible  combat.  Our  knights 
errant,  and  the  Sir  Lancelots  of  these  days,  1  hope  will  adventure  as  much  for  ladies' 
favours,  as  the  Squire  of  Dames,  Knight  of  the  Sun,  Su'  Bsvis  of  Southampton,  or 
that  renowned  peer, 


he  is  a  very  dastard,  a  coward,  a  'block  and  a  beast,  that  will  not  do  as  much,  but 
they  will  sure,  they  will;  for  it  is  an  ordinary  thmg  for  these  inamoratos  of  our 
time  to  say  and  do  more,  to  slab  iheir  arms,  carouse  in  blood,  ^or  as  that  Thessa- 
lian  Thero,  that  bit  off  his  own  thumb,  ^ovocans  rivalem  ad  hoc  mnulandum,  to 
make  his  co-rival  do  as  much,  'Tis  frequent  with  them  to  challenge  the  field  for 
their  lady  and  mistress'  sake,  to  run  a  tilt, 

M  "Tliat  silhor  hears  (ai  fulioualy  Itej  meql) 
The  other  down  uiiiler  Iha  Hurses'  feet," 

and  then  up  and  to  it  again. 


And  flcu  did  flash  like  lightning  nflei  Ihnndcr;" 

and  in  her  quarrel,  to  fight  so  long  ""  till  their  head-piece,  bucklers  be  all  broken, 
aiid  swords  hacked  like  so  many  saws,"  for  they  must  not  see  her  abused  in  any 
sort,  'tis  blasphemy  to  speak  against  her,  a  dishonour  without  all  good  respect  to 
name  her.  'Tis  common  with  these  creatures,  to  drink^  healths  upon  their  bare 
knees,  tiiough  it  were  a  mile-fo  the  bottom,  no  matter  of  what  mixture,  off  it  comes. 
If  she  bid  them  they  will  go  barefoot  to  Jerusalem,  to  the  great  Cham's  court,  ^to 
the  East  Indies,  to  fetch  her  a  bird  to  wear  ia  her  hat :  and  with  Drake  and  Candish 
sail  round  about  the  world  for  her  sweet  sake,  adversis  ventis,  serve  twice  seven 
years,  aa  Jacob  did  for  Eachetj  do  as  much  as  ^'Gesmunda,  the  daughter  of  Tan- 
credus,  prince  of  Salema,  did  for  Guisetfdus,  her  true  love,  eat  his  heart  when  he 
died ;  or  as  Artemesia  dranlj  her  husband's  bones  beaten  to  powder,  and  so  bury  him 
in  herself,  and  endure  more  torments  than  Theseus  or  Paris.  Ef.  his  colitur  Venus 
magis  quam  thure,  et  victimis,  with  such  sacrifices  as  these  (as  "Arislasuetus  holds) 
Venus  is  well  pleased.  Generally  they  undertake  any  pain,  any  labour,  any  toil,  for 
their  mistress'  sake,  love  and  admire  a  servant,  not  to  her  alone,  but  to  all  her  friends 
and  followers,  they  hug  and  embrace  them  for  her  sake ;  her  dog,  picture,  and  every- 
thing she  wears,  they  adore  it  as  a  relic.     If  any  man  come  from  her,  they  feast 

SI  ArioBio.  ioChaucet.  in  the  Enighi'e  Tale.  I  s'Dum  ctaeie  permsa.  ensis  inelar  3«me  eicians.  scu- 
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him,  reward  him,  will  r 
ing,  stilt  talking  of  her : 


Love-Melaiicholy.  [Pari.  3.  Sec.  2. 

>t  he  out  of  his  company,  do  him  all  offices,  still  remember- 


The  very  carrier  that  comes  from  him  to  her  is  a  most  welcome  guest ;  and  if  he 
bring  a  letter,  she  will  read  it  twenty  times  over,  and  IB  '"Lucretia  did  by  Euryalus, 
"  kiss  the  letlfir  a  thousand  times  together,  and  then  read  it ;"  And  "  Chelidonia  by 
Philonius,  after  many  sweet  kisses,  put  the  letter  in  her  bosom, 

"And  bias  aiain.  and  ottta  look  Ihereon, 


]f  he  get  any  remnant  of  hers,  a  busk-poinl,  a  feather  of  her  fan,  a  shoe-tie,  a  lace, 
a  ring,  a  bracelet  of  hair, 

he  wears  it  for  a  favour  on  his  arm,  in  his  hat,  finger,  or  next  his  heart.  Her  picture 
he  adores  twice  a  day,  and  for  two  hours  together  will  not  look  offit;  as  Laodamia 
did  by  Proieadaus,  when  he  went  to  war,  ""  'ait  at  home  with  his  picture  before  her;' 
a  garter  or  a  bracelet  of  hers  is  more  precious  than  any  saint's  relic,"  he  lays  it  up 
in  his  casket,  (O  bleaaed  relic)  and  every  day  will  kiss  it :  if  in  her  preaence,  his 
eye  is  never  off  her,  and  drink  he  will  where  she  drank,  if  it  be  possible,  in  that 
very  place,  Stc.     If  absent,  he  will  walk  in  llie  walk,  sit  under  that  tree  where  she 

did  use  to  sit,  in  that  bower,  in  that  very  seat, et  foribus  miser  oscula  figU^ 

many  years  after  sometimes,  though  she  be  far  distant  and  dwell  many  miles  off,  he 
loves  yet  to  walk  that  way  still,  to  have  his  chamber- window  look  that  way  :  to 
walk  by  that  river's  side,  which  (though  fiir  away)  runs  by  the  house  where  she 
dwells,  he  loves  the  wmd  blows  to  that  coast. 


I"  O  qooliee  fliit  Zepliyris  prapBranlibns  illuc.  t 

Felicss  pulelirara  viBuri  Auiarjllada  venll."  | 

!  will  send  a  message  to  her  by  the  wind, 


o  happ?  w. 


"  he  desires  to  confer  with  some  of  her  acquaintance,  for  his  heart  is  still  with  her, 
'^to  talk  of  her,  admiring  and  commending  her,  lamenting,  moaning,  wiahing  him- 
self anything  for  her  salte,  to  have  opportunity  to  see  her,  O  that  he  might  but  enjoy 
her  presence !  So  did  Philostratus  to  his  mistress,  °^"  O  happy  ground  on  which  she 
treads,  and  happy  were  I  if  she  would  tread  upon  me.  ]  think  her  countenance 
would  make  the  rivers  stand,  and  when  she  comes  abroad,  birds  will  sing  and  come 
about  her. 

"Eidpbunt  vnLlM,  tidehuni  obvia  Tenipe,  I     "The  fields  will  laugli.  (he  plpasnnl  vnllayH  burn, 

Onads  Ambrosiam  spiraUt  aura.  ^^"When  she  is  in  the  meadow,  she  is  fiiirer  than 
any  flower,  for  that  lasts  but  for  a  day,  the  river  ia  pleasing,  but  it  vanisheth  on  a 
sudden,  but  thy  flower  doth  not  fade,  thy  stream  is  greater  man  the  sea.  If  I  look 
upon  the  heaven,  methinka  I  see  the  sun  fallen  down  to  shine  below,  and  thee  to 
shine  in  his  place,  whom  I  desife.  If  I  look  upon  the  night,  methinka  I  see  two 
more  glorious  stars,  Hesperus  and  thyself."     A  little  alter  he  thus  courts  his  mis- 


■Tnrif  Ihe  object  df  ymr  love  be  ab- 

la  preeenl,  and  her  8*™eC  name  is  still 

oore,"            ««iea9  Sylvias.  LncreUe 

Ehiriall  litscaa  bilarls  etalim  iDilMeegus 

t.       «  MedliB  insBruit  i.opillislilleram 

3  pangens  Euavia.    Ariel,  a.  epiat.  13. 

ar.       °«Hor.    "Some  Uken  saatthed 

ber  gent! J  re««inK  Anger."         « Ilia 

aeinem  ejus  fliia  ocijli»  aisiilue  eanspi- 
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tress,  ^  "  If  tliou  goest  forth  of  the  city,  the  protecting  goJs  that  keep  the  town 
will  nin  after  to  gaze  upon  thee ;  if  thou  sail  upon  the  eeaa,  as  so  many  small  boats, 
they  will  follow  thee  :  what  river  would  not  run  into  the  sea  ?"  Another,  he  sighs 
and  Bohs,  swears  he  hath  Cor  scissum,  a  heart  bruised  to  powder,  dissolved  and 
melted  within  him,  or  quite  gone  from  him,  to  his  mistress'  bosom  belike,  he  is  in 
an  oven,  a  salamander  in  the  fire,  so  scorched  with  love's  heat;  he  wisheth  Iiimself 
a  saddle  for  her  to  sit  on,  a  posy  for  her  to  smell  to,  and  it  would  not  grieve  him  to 
be  hanged,  if  he  might  be  strangled  in  her  garters :  he  would  willingly  die  to-mor 
row,  so  that  she  might  kill  him  with  her  own  hands,  °^Ovid  would  be  a  flea,  a 
gnat,  a  ring,  Catullus  a  sparrow, 


^'Anacreon,  a  gla 


Elliislesgnimtlevacocu 

i,  a  gown,  a  chain,  anything. 


Ut  ago  leiTuuin  Innn 
Blin%cla  in  papilJii 


O  thrice  happy  man  that  shall  enjoy  her :  as  they  that  saw  Hero  in  Museus,  and 
™  Salmacis  to  Hermophroditus, 

Ssi  lonafi  cuiicHs.  lonjSque  [Bailor  ille. 
ftuom  Sutlu  Epunsi  el  socii  dlgnabere  letti." 

The  same  passion  made  her  break  out  in  the  comedy,  ^JWs  illmforfunatm  sunt  qum 
cum  illo  cuhanti  "happy  are  his  bedfellows;"  and  as  she  said  of  Cyprus,  ^Beata 
gttcB  illi  uxor  futura  esset,  blessed  is  that  woman  that  shall  be  his  wife,  nay,  thrice 
happy  she  that  shall  enjoy  him  but  a  night.  ^  Una  non  Jovis  scepiro  aquiparanda, 
such  a  night's  lodging  is  worth  Jupiter's  sceptre. 

Quaiii  mollis  moms!"" 

"  0  what  a  blissful  night  would  it  be,  how  soft,  how  sweet  a  bed !"  She  will  ad- 
venture all  her  estate  for  such  a  night,  for  a  nectarean,  a  balsam  kiss  alone. 

The  sullaii  of  Sana's  wife  in  Arabia,  when  she  had  seen  Vcrlomannus,  that  comely 
traveller,  lamented  to  herself  in  this  manner,  ""  O  God,  thon  hast  made  this  man 
whiter  than  the  sun,  but  me,  mine  husband,  and  aU  my  children  black;  1  would  to 
God  he  were  my  husband,  or  that  I  had  such  a  son;"  she  fell  a  weeping,  and  so 
impatient  for  love  at  last,  that  (as  Potiphat's  wife  did  by  Joseph)  she  would  have 
had  him  gone  in  with  her,  she  sent  away  Gazella,  Tegeia,  Galzerana,  her  waiting- 
maids,  loaded  him  with  fair  promises  and  gifts,  and  wooed  him  with  all  the  rhetoric 

she  could, extrenum  hoc  misera  da  murms  amanii, "  grant  this  last  request  to  a 

wretched  lover."  But  when  he  gave  not  consent,  she  would  have  gone  with  him, 
and  left  all,  to  be  his  page,  his  servant,  or  his  lackey,  Certa  sequi  charum  corpus  ut 
vmbra  soht,  so  that  she  might  enjoy  him,  threatening  moreover  to  kill  herself,  &c. 
Men  will  do  as  much  and  more  for  women,  spend  goods,  lands,  lives,  fortunes ; 
kings  will  leave  their  crowns,  as  King  John  foi*  Matilda  the  nnn  at  Dunmow. 

oa- But  kiliia  in  tWa  yet  privileifd  may  bo. 
I'll  be  a  mouk  so  I  may  live  wiili  ihee." 


happy  who  beare. 


I  EngUBli^    I 
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516  Laos-Melancholy.  [Part.  3.  Sec.  2, 

Tbe  very  Gods  will  endure  any  shame  {aique  aliquis  de  diis  non  tristibvs  irujuU,  4'e.) 
be  a  spectacle  as  Mars  and  Venus  were,  lo  all  the  rest;  so  did  Lucian's  Mercury 
wish,  and  peradvenlure  so  doat  thou.    They  will  adventure  their  lives  with  alacrity 

^^pTO  quA  wm  metuam  mori nay  more,  pro  qua  non  mel/uam  Hs  mori^  1  will 

die  twice,  nay,  twenty  times  for  her.  If  she  die,  there's  no  remedy,  they  must  die 
with  her,  they  cannot  help  it.  A  lover  in  Calcagniiius,  wrote  this  on  his  darling's 
tomb, 

"  Qalncla  otitit.  wd  non  Qniiicia  Bola  obiil.  I        "  CiuiRcia  my  dear  is  deod,  bat  not  ainne, 

Sisua  oliii.  oh'it  grntls,  latios  Dbic,  '  I  Sneei  emilee.  niinh.  gtanea,  all  with  her  da  rest, 

Necoicanuncfliiimainpeelore.at  inlnmuloesl."!  Aiidmy  bobI  loo.for'lis  uol  in  lay  nmufit.- 

How  many  doting  lovers  upon  the  like  occasion  might  say  the  same  ?  But  these 
are  toys  in  respect,  ihey  will  hazard  their  very  souls  for  their  mistress'  sake. 


Venus  forsook  heaven  for  Adonis'  sake, '"' ece,lo  prtefertur  .Adonis.    Old  Janivcre, 

in  Chaucer,  thought  when  he  had  his  fair  May  he  should  never  go  to  heaven,  he 
should  live  so  merrily  here  on  earth;  had  I  such  a  mistress,  he  protests, 

'1  "Cfflluni  diis  e^o  non  suuni  inviderem.  ^  I  ■'  f  would  not  envy  their  prospetity,^ 


I 


Ell  my  m 
id  god  wi 


But  who  can  reckon  upon  the  dotage,  madness,  serrilude  and  blindness,  the  foolish 
phantasms  and  vanities  of  lovers,  their  torments,  wishes,  idle  attempts  ? 

Yet  for  all  this,  amongst  so  many  irksome,  absurd,  troublesome  symptoms,  incon- 
veniences, phantastical  fits  and  passions  which  are  usually  incident  to  such  persons, 
there  be  some  good  and  graceful  qualities  in  lovers,  which  this  aflection  causeth. 
"  As  it  makes  wise  men  fools,  so  many  times  it  makes  fools  become  wise ;  "  it  makes 
base  fellows  become  generous,  cowards  courageous,"  as  Cardan  notes  out  of  Plu- 
larch;  "covetous,  liberal  and  magnificent;  clowns,  civil;  cruel,  gentle;  wicked, 
profane  persons,  to  become  religious;  slovens,  neat;  churls,  merciful;  and  dumb 
dogs,  eloquent ;  your  lazy  drones,  quick  and  nimble,"  Fcras  menles  domat  cupido, 
that  fierce,  cruel  and  rude  Cyclops  Polyphemus  sighed,  and  shed  many  a  salt  tear 
for  Galatea's  sakei  No  passion  causeth  greater  alterations,  or  more  vehement  of  joy 
or  discontent.  Plutarch.  Sympos.  lib.  5.  qticest.  1,  "  saith,  "  that  the  soul  of  a  man 
in  love  is  full  of  perfumes  and  sweet  odours,  and  all  manner  of  pleasing  tones  and 
tunes,  insomuch  that  it  is  hard  to  say  (as  he  adds)  whether  love  do  mortjd  men  more 
harm  than  good."  It  adds  spirits  and  makes  them,  otherwise  soft  and  silly,  generous 
and  courageous,  ''^Audacem  faciehctt  amor.  Ariadne's  love  made  Theseus  so  ad- 
venturous, and  Medea's  beauty  Jason  so  victorious ;  expeclorai  amor  thnorem.  ''Plato 
is  of  opinion  that  the  love  of  Venus  made  Mars  so  valorous.  "  A  young  man  will 
be  much  abashed  to  commit  any  foul  offence  that  shall  come  to  the  hearing  or  sight 
of  his  mistress."  As  "be  that  desired  of  his  enemy  now  dying,  to  lay  him  with 
his  fiice  upward,  ne  amasins  videret  eum  a  tergo  vulmratum,  lest  his  sweetheart 
should  aay  he  was  a  coward.  "And  if  it  were  ™ possible  to  iiave  an  army  consist 
of  lovers,  sucli  as  love,  or  are  beloved,  they  would  be  extraordinary  valiant  and  wise 
in  their  government,  modesty  would  detain  them  from  doing  amiss,  emuiatJon  incite 
them  to  do  that  which  is  good  and  honest,  and  a  few  of  them  would  overcome  a 
great  company  of  otliers."  There  is  no  man  so  pusillanimous,  so  very  a  dastard, 
whom  love  would  not  incense,  make  of  a  divine  temper,  and  an  iieroical  spirit.     As 
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he  said  in  lilte  case,  "  Tola  mat  cmli  moles, 
nothing  can  dismay  them.  But  as  Sir  Blandi 
kniglits,  fougiit  for  the  love  of  fair  Florimei  ii 
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les,  non  terreor,  Sfc.    Nothing  can  terrify, 

lor  and  Paridel,  those  two  brave  fairy 

presence — 
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Every  base  svrain  in  love  will  dare  to  do  as  much  for  his  dear  n  ess  sake  He 
will  iight  and  fetch,  "  Argivum  Ciypeum,  that  famous  buckle  of  A  g  s  o  do  he 
service,  adventure  at  all,  undertake  any  enterprise.  And  as  S  an  a  I  e  Span  ar  1 
then  Governor  of  Sluys,  made  answer  to  Marquess  Spinola,  f  1  e  ene  bo  ht 
50,000  devils  against  him  he  would  keep  it.  The  nine  wo  h  s  01  ad  Row 
land,  and  forty  dozen  of  peers  are  all  in  him,  he  is  all  mettle,  arnoui  of  pioof,  mo  e 
than  a  man,  and  in  tliis  case  improved  beyond  himself  For  as  ^Agatho  contends, 
a  true  lover  is  wise,  jusl,  temperate,  and  TOliant.  ^"I  doubt  not,  therefore,  but  if  a 
man  had  such  an  army  of  lovers  (as  Castillo  supposeth)  he  might  soon  conquer  all 
the  world,  except  by  chance  he  met  with  such  another  army  of  inamoratos  to  oppose 
it,"  ^  For  so  perhaps  ihey  might  fight  as  tlial  fatal  dog  and  fatal  hare  in  the  heavens, 
course  one  another  round,  and  never  make  an  end.  Castilio  thinks  Ferdinand  Kmg 
of  Spain  would  never  have  conquered  Granada,  had  not  Qu^en  Isabel  and  her  ladies 
been  present  at  the  siege :  "^ "  it  cannot  be  expressed  what  courage  the  Spanish 
knights  foolt,  when  the  ladies  were  present,  a  few  Spaniards  overcame  a  multitude 
of  Moors."  They  will  undergo  any  danger  whatsoever,  as  Sir  Walter  Manny  in 
Edward  the  Third's  time,  stuck  full  of  ladies'  fevoui-s,  fought  like  a  dragon.  For 
soli  amantes,  as  ^  Plato  holds,  pro  amicis  nuiri  appetunt,  only  lovers  will  die  for  their 
friends,  and  m  their  mistress'  quarrel.  And  for  that  cause  he  would  have  women 
follow  the  camp,  to  be  spectators  and  encouragers  of  noble  actions :  upon  such  an 
occasion,  the  "Squire  of  Dames  himself,  Sir  Lancelot  or  Sir  Tristi'am,  Ciesar,  or 
Alexander,  shall  not  be  more  resolute  or  go  beyond  them. 

Not  courage  only  doth  love  add,  but  as  I  said,  subtlety,  -wit,  and  many  pretty 
devices,  '^J^aatque  dolos  inspirat  amor,  fraudesque  mimstrat,  **  Jupiter  in  love  with 
Leda,  and  not  knowing  how  to  compaas  his  desire,  turned  himself  into  a  swan,  and 
got  Venus  to  pursue  him  in  the  likeness  of  an  eagle;  which  she  doing,  for  shelter, 
he  fled  to  Leda's  lap,  et  in  ejus  gremio  se  collocavit,  Leda  embraced  him,  and  so  fell 
fast  asleep,  sed  dormienlem  JupUer  compressit,  by  which  means  Jupiter  had  his  will. 
Intinite  such  iiiekti  love  can  devise,  such  fine  feats  in  abundance,  with  wisdom  aad 
wariness,  '^quisfallere  possU  amantem.  All  manner  of  civility,  decency,  compliment 
and  good  behaviour,  plus  solis  et  leporis,  polite  graces  and  merry  conceits.  Boccac- 
cio haih  a  pleasant  tale  to  this  purpose,  which  he  borrowed  from  tlie  Greeks,  and 
which  Beroaldus  hath  turned  into  Latin,  Bebelius  in  verse,  of  Cymoii  and  Iphigenia. 
This  Cymon  was  a  fool,  a  proper  man  of  person,  and  the  governor  of  Cyprus'  son. 
but  a  very  ass,  insomuch  that  his  father  being  ashamed  of  him,  sent  him  to  a  farm- 
house he  liad  in  the  country,  to  be  brought  up.  Where  by  chance,  as  his  manner 
was,  walking  alone,  he  espied  a  gallant  young  gentlewoman,  named  Iphigenia,  a  bur- 
gomaster's daughter  of  Cyprus,  with  her  maid,  by  a  brook  side  in  a  little  thicket, 
fast  asleep  in  her  smock,  where  she  had  newly  bathed  hetselft  "When  "Cymon 
saw  her,  he  stood  leaning  on  his  staff,  gaping  on  her  immoveable,  and  in  amaze;"  at 
last  he  fell  so  far  in  love  willi  the  glorious  object,  that  he  began  to  rouse  himself  up, 
to  bethink  what  he  was,  would  needs  follow  her  to  the  city,  and  for  her  sake  began 
to  be  civil,  to  learn  to  sing  and  dance,  to  play  on  instrumente,  and  got  all  those  gen^ 
tlemanlike  qualities  and  complimenls  in  a  short  space,  which  his  friends  were  most 
glad  of.     In  brief,  he  became,  from  an  idiot  and  a  clown,  to  be  one  of  the  most 
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complete  gentlemen  in  Cyprus,  did  many  valorous  exploits,  and  all  for  tlie  love  of 
mistress  Iphigenia.  In  a  word,  I  may  say  thus  much  of  them  all,  let  thenibe  never 
so  clownish,  rude  and  horrid,  Grohians  and  sluts,  if  once  iJiey  be  in  love  they  will 
be  most  neat  and  spruce ;  for,  ^  Omnibus  rehts,  et  nitidis  nilorihm  aTUevenit  amor, 
tbey  will  follow  the  fashion,  begin  to  trick  up,  and  to  have  a  good  opinion  of  them- 
selves, pejKM(a(enienimma(er  Venus;  aship  is  not  so  long  a  rigging  as  a  young  gentle- 
woman a  trimming  up  herself  agaiast  her  sweetheart  comes.  A  painter's  shop,  a 
flowery  meadow,  no  so  gracious  aspect  in  nature's  storehouse  as  a  young  maid,  nubilis 
puella,  a  Novitaa  or  Venetian  bride,  that  looks  for  a  husband,  or  a  young  man  lliat  ia 
her  snitor;  composed  looks,  composed  gait,  clothes,  gestures, actions,  all  composed; 
all  the  graces,  elegances  in  the  world  are  in  her  face.  Tiieir  best  robes,  ribands, 
chains,  jewels,  lawns,  linens,  laces,  spangles,  must  come  on,  '"prater  quam  res  pati- 
tur  sludeM  elegartiia,  tliey  are  beyond  all  measure  coy,  nice,  and  too  curious  on  a 
sudden ;  'tis  tJl  their  study,  all  their  business,  how  to  wear  their  clothes  neat,  \a  be 
polite  and  terse,  and  lo  set  out  'themselves.  Tfo  sooner  doth  a  young  man  see  his 
sweetheart  coming,  but  he  smugs  up  himself,  pulls  up  -his  cloak  now  fallen  about 
liis  shoulders,  ties  his  garters,  points,  sets  his  band,  cuffs,  slicks  his  hair,  twires  his 
beard,  &c.    When  Mercury  was  to  come  before  his  mistress, 
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1  of  Hermaphroditus,  till  she  had  spruced  up  lier- 


Venus  had  so  ordered  (he  matter,  that  when  her  s 
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Polyphemus  courted  Galatea; 


s  the  tire-woman  herself,  to  set  him  out  with  all  natural  and 
As  mother  Mammea  did  her  son  Heliogabalus,  new  chosen 
n  of  the  people  first.    When  the  hirsute  cyclopical 


He  was  upon  a  sudden  now  spruce  and  keen,  as  a 
began  to  have  a  good  opinion  of  his  own  feature 
gallant. 


new  ground  hatchet, 
and  good  parts,  now 


Tis  the  common  humour  of  all  suitors  to  Irick  up  themselves,  to  be  prodigal  in 
apparei,  jwrh  lotus,  neat,  combed,  and  curled,  with  powdered  hair,  compius  et  calimis- 
trattis,  with  a  long  love-lock,  a  flower  in  his  ear,  perfumed  gloves,  rings,  scarfs, 
feathers,  points,  &.c.  as  if  he  were  a  prince's  Ganymede,  with  eveiyday  new  suits,  as 
_jhe  fashion  varies ;  going  as  if  he  trod  upon  eggs,  as  Heinsius  writ  to  Primiei'us, 
""  if  once  he  be  besottea  on  a  wench,  he  must  like  awake  at  nights,  renounce  his 
book,  sigh  and  lament,  now  and  then  weep  for  his  hard  hap,  and  mark  above  all 
things  what  hats,  bands,  doublets,  breeches,  are  in  fashion,  how  to  cut  hie  beard,  and 
wear  his  locks,  to  turn  up  his  mustachios,  and  curl  his  head,  prune  his  pickitivant, 
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or  if  he  wear  it  abroad,  tbat  the  east  aide  be  correapondent  to  the  west :"  he  may  be 
scoffed  at  otherwise,  as  Julian  that  apostate  emperor  vias  for  wearing  a  long  hirsute 
goatish  beard,  fit  to  make  ropes  with,  as  in  his  Mysopogone,  or  that  apologetical  ora- 
tion he  made  at  Autioch  to  excuse  himself,  he  doth  ironically  confess,  it  hiodered 
his  kissing,  nain  wn  licuU  inde  pura  puris,  eoque  suavMnbus  labra  labrU  adjungere,, 
but  he  did  not  much  esteem  it,  as  it  seems  by  the  sequel,  de  accipkndU  daiidlioe 
osculis  non  lahoro,  yet  (to  follow  mine  author)  it  may  much  concern  a  young  lover, 
he  must  be  more  respectful  in  this  behalf,  "  he  must  be  iu  league  with  an  excellent 
tailor,  barber," 


"  have  neat  shoe-ties,  points,  garters,  speak  in  print,  walk  in  print,  eat  and  driujt  in 
print,  and  that  which  is  all  in  all,  he  must  be  mad  in  print." 

Amongst  other  good  qualities  an  amorous  feOow  is  endowed  with,  he  laust  learu 
to  sing  and  dance,  play  upon  some  instrument  or  other,  as  without  ail  doubt  he  will, 
if  he  be  truly  touched  with  this  loadstone  of  love'.  For  as  '  Erasmus  hath  it,  Jlfwsi- 
cam  docet  amor  et  Poesin,  love  will  make  them  musicians,  and  to  compose  ditlies, 
madrigals,  elegies,  love  sonnets,  and  sing  them  to  several  pretty  tunes,  to  get  all  good 
qualities  may  be  had.  °  Jupiter  perceived  Mercury  to  be  in  love  with  Philologia, 
because  he  learned  language,  polite  speech,  (for  Suadela  herself  was  Venus'  daughter, 
as  some  write)  arts  and  sciences,  qito  virgini  placeret,  all  to  ingratiate  himself,  and 
please  his  mistress.  'Tis  their  chiefest  study  to  sing,  dance ;  and  without  question, 
so  many  gentlemen  and  gentlewomen  would  not  be  so  well  qualified  in  this,  kind,  if 
love  did  not  incite  them,  '"Who,"  saith  Castillo,  "would  learn  to  play,  or  give  his 
mind  to  music,  learn  to  dance,  or  make  so  many  rhymes,  love-songs,  as  most  do, 
but  for  women's  sake,  because  tbey  hope  by  that  means  to  purchase  their  good  wills, 
and  win  their  fevour?"  We  see  this  daily  verified  in  our  young  women  and  wives, 
they  that  being  maids  took  so  much  pains  to  sing,  play,  and  dance,  with  such  cost 
and  charge  to  their  parents,  to  get  those  graceful  qualities,  now  being  married  will 
scarce  touch  an  instrument,  they  care  not  for  it.  Constantine  agricult.  lib.  II. 
cap.  16,  maltes  Cupid  himself  to  be  a  gi-eat  dancer;  by  the  same  token  as  he  was 
capering  amongst  the  gods,  ^ "  he  flung  down  a  bowl  of  nectar,  which  distilling  upon 
the  white  rose,  ever  smce  made  it  red  :"  and  Calistratus,  by  the  help  of  Dtedalus, 
about  Cupid's  statue  'made  a  many  of  young  wenches  still  a  dancing,  to  signify 
belike  that  Cupid  was  much  affected  with  it,  as  without  all  doubt  he  was.  For  at 
tis  and  Psyche's  wedding,  the  gods  being  present  to  grace  the  feast,  Ganymede 
filled  nectar  in  abundance  (as  'Apuleius  describes  it),  Vulcan  was  the  cook,  the 
Hours  made  all  fine  xvith  roses  and  flowers,  Apollo  played  on  the  harp,  the  Muses 
sang  to  it,  sed  miavi  Mmicce  super  ingressa  Venus  saltaoit,  but  his  mother  Venus 
danced  to  his  and  their  sweet  content.  Witty  '  Lucian  in  that  patbeiical  love  passage, 
or  pleasant  description  of  Jupiter's  stealing  of  Europa,  and  swimming  from  Phrenicia 
to  Crete,  makes  the  sea  calm,  the  winds  hush,  Neptune  and  Ampbitrite  riding  in  their 
chariot  to  break  the  waves  before  them,  the  ti'itons  dancing  round  about,  with  every 
one  a  torch,  the  sea-nymphs  half  naked,  keeping  time  on  dolphins'  backs,  and  sing- 
ing Hymeneus,  Cupid  nimbly  tripping  on  the  top  of  the  waters,  and  Venus  herself 
coming  after  in  a  shell,  strewing  roses  and  flowers  on  their  heads.  Praxiteles,  in  all 
his  pictures  of  love,  feigns  Cupid  ever  smiling,  and  looking  upon  dancers;  and  in 
St.  Mark's  in  Rome  (whose  work  I  know  not),  one  of  the  most  delicious  pieces,  ia 
a  many  of  'satyrs  dancing  about  a  wench  asleep.  So  that  dancing  still  is  as  it  were 
a  necessary  appendix  to  love  matters.  Toung  lasses  are  never  better  pleased  than 
when  as  upon  a  holiday,  after  evensong,  they  may  meet  their  sweethearts,  and  dance 
about  a  maypole,  or  in  a  town-green  under  a  shady  elm.  Nothing  so  familiar  in 
^France,  as  for  citizens'  wives  and  maids  to  dance  a  round  in  the  sti-eels,  and  often 
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too,  for  want  of  better  instruments,  to  malte  good  music  of  their  own  voices,  and 
dmice  after  it.    Tea  many  times  this  love  will  make  old  men  and  women  that  have 

more  toes  than  teeth,  dance, "  John,  come  kiss  tae  now,"  mask  aud  mum ;  for 

Conius  and  Hj'men  love  masks,  and  all  such  merriments  above  measure,  will  allow 
men  to  put  on  women's  apparel  in  some  cases,  and  promiscuously  to  dance,  young 
and  old,  rich  and  poor,  generous  and  base,  of  all  sorts.  Paidus  Jovius  taxeth  Augus- 
tine Niphns  the  philosopher,  '" "  for  that  being  an  old  man,  and  a  public  professor,  a 
father  of  many  children,  he  was  so  mad  for  the  love  of  a  young  maid  (that  which 
many  of  his  friends  were  ashamed  to  see),  an  old  gouty  fellow,  yet  would  dance 
alter  fiddlers."  Many  laughed  him  to  scorn  for  it,  but  this  omnipotent  love  would 
have  it  so. 


And  'tis  no  news  this,  no  indeconiin ;  for  why  ?  a  good  reason  may  be  given  of  it. 
Cupid  and  death  met  both  in  an  inn ;  and  being  merrily  disposed,  they  did  exchange 
some  arrows  from  either  quiver;  ever  since  young  men  die,  and  oftentimes  old  men 
dote '^^'■Sic  Tttoritar  Juven'is,  sic  moribimdas  amat.  And  who  can  then  with- 
stand it?  If  once  we  be  in  love,  young  or  old,  though  our  teeth  shake  in  our  heads, 
like  virginal  jacks,  or  stand  parallel  asunder  like  the  arches  of  a  bridge,  there  is  no 
remedy,  we  must  dance,  trenchmore  for  a  need,  over  tables,  chairs,  and  stools,  &,c. 
And  princum  prancum  is  a  fine  dance.  Plutarch,  Sympos.  1.  gutest.  5,  doth  in  some 
sort  excuse  it,  and  lelleth  us  moreover  in  what  sense,  Mudcam  docet  amor,  Ucet  prius 
fuerit  ntdis,  how  love  makes  them  that  had  no  skill  before  learn  to  sing  and  dance; 
he  concludes,  'tis  only  that  power  and  prerogative  love  hath  over  us.  ""  Love  fas 
he  holds)  will  make  a  silent  man  speak,  a  modest  man  most  officious ;  dull,  quick ; 
slow,  nimble ;  and  that  which  is  most  to  be  admired,  a  hard,  base,  untractable  churl, 
as  fire  doth  iron  in  a  smith's  forge,  free,  facile,  gentle,  and  easy  to  be  entreated." 
Nay,  'twill  make  him  prodigal  in  the  other  extreme,  and  give  a  '*  hundred  sesterces 
for  a  night's  lodging,  as  they  did  of  old  to  Lais  of  Corinth,  or  "  ducenia  drackmarum 
vdllia  pro  unica  node,  as  Mundus  to  Padina,  spend  all  his  fortunes  (as  too  many  do 
in  like  case)  to  obtaui  his  suit.  For  which  cause  many  compare  love  to  wine,  whicEt 
makes  men  jovial  and  merry,  frolic  and  sad,  wbine,  sing,  dance,  and  wJiat  not. 

But  above  all  the  other  symptoms  of  lovers,  this  is  not  lightly  to  be  overpa: 
that  likely  of  what  condition  soever,  if  once  they  be  in  love,  they  turn  to  their 
ability,  rhymers,  ballad  makers,  and  poets.  For  as  Plutarch  saith,  '° "  They  will  be 
witnesses  and  trumpeters  of  their  paraniotu's'  good  parts,  bedecking  them  with  verees 
and  commendatory  songs,  as  we  do  statues  with  gold,  that  they  may  be  remembered 
and  admired  of  all."  Ancient  men  will  dote  in  this  kind  sometimes  as  well  as  the 
rest;  the  heat  of  love  will  thaw  their  frozen  auctions,  dissolve  the  ice  of  age,  and 
so  far  enable  them,  though  they  be  sixty  years  of  age  above  the  girdle,  to  be  scarce 
thirty  beneath.  Jovianus  Pontanus  makes  an  old  fool  rhyme,  and  turn  Poelaster  to 
please  his  mistress. 

11"  Ne  ringnE  Mariana, mens  me  iTiBpice  canna,  I     "Sweet  Marinn  to  not  mine  nge  diadain, 

They  will  be  still  singing  amorous  songs  and  ditties  (if  young  especially),  and  can- 
not abstain  though  it  be  when  they  go  to,  or  should  be  at  church.  We  have  a  pretty 
story  to  this  purpose  in  "Westmonasteriensis,  an  old  writer  of  ours  (if  you  wdl 
believe  it)  An.  Dom.  1013.  at  Colewiz  in  Saxony,  on  Christmas  eve  a  company  of 
young  men  and  maids,  whilst  the  priest  was  at  mass  in  the  church,  were  singing 
catches  and  love  songs  in  tiie  churchyard,  he  sent  to  them  to  make  l^s  noise,  but 
they  sung  on  still :  and  if  you  will,  you  shall  have  the  very  song  itself. 


"IkiuitaljBt  homo  pec  EylvHin  fcoDdnaam, 

"  A  follnw  rid  by  liie  treenwood  Bide, 

Add  Ihir  Hetwinde  ivas  His  hride, 

auid«a™«=.™cndQim«>?" 

Wby  fttaad  we  so.  anil  do  not  go  V 

»Vila  fim   PubHb.  flniore   BeptnaBcnariiia  semx 

ptffrura,            "JnaephHS  antiu.  Jufl,  lib.  18.  cap.  4. 

eopbudi  podasticiiin,  non  sine  cisu  sallantem  ad  tibis 

raodoB.         "Anacraon.  Catoi.r         'ajoaob.  Beltius 

EpiE.  "ThuB  yuutlt  6iee,  thus  <n  death  tie  Inves." 

"De  lacitarno  loquacsin  fecit,  et  de  Mrectindo  olfoLo. 

isFlotesm9t.(bl.398. 

■am  te^dil,  de  uegliteiite  indUBirium,  de  locorda  ini- 
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This  they  sung,  he  cliaft,  till  at  length,  impatient  as  he  was,  he  prayed  to  St.  Magnus, 
jiatron  of  the  church,  they  might  all  three  smg  and  dance  till  that  time  twelvemonth, 
and  so  f  they  did  without  meat  and  drink,  wearisomeness  or  giving  over,  till  at  year's 
end  they  ceased  singing,  and  were  absolved  by  Herebertus  archbishop  of  Cologne. 
They  will  in  all  places  be  doing  thus,  young  folks  especially,  reading  love  stories, 
talking  of  this  or  that  young  man,  such  a  fair  maid,  singing,  l«Uing  or  hearing  lascivi- 
ous tales,  scurrilous  tunes,  such  objects  are  their  sole  delight,  their  continual  medi- 
tation, and  as  Guastavinius  adds,  Com.  in  4.  Seel.  27.  Prov.  Arist.  6b  seminis  dbun- 
danliam  crebrm  cogitationes,  veneris  freqvens  recordatio  el  pntriem  voJuptas,  ^c.  an, 
earnest  longing  comes  hence,  pruriens  corpus,  pruriens  anima,  amorous  conceits, 
tickling  thoughts,  sweet  and  pleasant  hopes ;  hence  it  is,  they  can  think,  discourse 
willingly,  or  speak  almost  of  no  other  subject.  Tis  their  only  desire,  if  it  may  be 
done  by  art,  to  see  iheir  husband's  picture  in  a  glass,  they'll  give  anything  to  know 
when  they  shall  be  man'ied,  how  many  husbands  they  shall  have,  by  cromnyomantia, 
a  kind  of  divination  with  *"  onions  laid  on  the  altar  on  Christmas  eve,  or  by  fasting 
on  Sl  Anne's  eve  or  night,  to  know  who  shall  be  their  first  husband,  or  by  amphi- 
tomantia,  by  beans  in  a  cake,  &c.,  to  burn  the  same.  This  love  is  the  cause  of  all 
good  conceits,  *'  neatness,  exornations,  plays,  elegancies,  delights,  pleasant  expres- 
sions, sweet  motions,  and  gestuies,  joys,  comforts,  exultancies,  and  all  the  sweetness 
of  our  life,  ^gaalis  jam  vita  foret,  aut  quid  jucitndi  sine  aurea  Venere?  "Emoriar 
cum  islA  non  amplius  mihi  curafuerit,  let  me  live  no  longer  than  I  may  love,  saith 
a  mad  merry  fellow  in  Muunermus.  This  love  is  that  salt  that  seasoneth  our  harsh 
and  dull  labours,  and  gives  a  pleasant  relish  to  our  other  unsavory  proceedings,, 
^AbsU  amor,  surgunt  tenebrm,  torpedo,  vetemum,  pestis,  Sfc.  All  our  feasts  almost,, 
masques,  mummings,  banquets,  merry  meetings,  weddings,  pleasing  songs,  fine  tunes, 
poems,  love  stories,  plays,  comedies,  atlelans,  jigs,  fesceoines,  elegies,  odes,  &c.  pro- 
ceed hence.  "^Danaus,  the  son  of  Belus,  at  his  daughter's  wedding  at  Aigos,  insti- 
tuted the  first  plays  (some  say)  that  ever  were  heard  of  symbols,  emblems,  impresses, 
devices,  if  we  shall  believe  Joviua,  Contiles,  Paradine,  Camillus  de  Camillis,  may  be 
ascribed  to  it.  Most  of  our  arts  and  sciences,  painting  amongst  the  rest,  was  first 
invented,  saith  '^  Patritins  ea:  amoris  henejieio,  for  love's  sake.  For  when  the  daugh- 
ter of  "  Deburiades  the  Sycionian,  was  to  take  leave  of  her  sweetheart  now  going  to 
wars,  ut  desiderio  ejus  minus  tabesceret,  to  comfort  herself  in  his  absence,  she  took 
his  picture  with  coal  upon  a  waU,  as  the  candle  gave  the  shadow,  which  her  father 
admiring,  perfected  afterwards,  and  it  was  the  first  picture  by  report  that  ever  was 
made.  And  long  after,  Sycion  for  painting,  carving,  statuary,  music,  and  philosophy, 
was  preferred  before  all  the  cities  in  Greece.  "^Apollo  was  the  first  inventor  of 
physic,  divination,  oracles;  Minerva  found  out  weaving,  Vulcan  curious  ironwork. 
Mercury  letters,  but  who  prompted  all  this  into  their  heads  ?  Love,  JVwnyi«M»  lalia 
invenissenl,  nisi  talia  adamassent,  they  loved  such  things,  or  some  party,  for  whose 
sake  they  were  undertaken  at  first.  'Tis  true,  Vulcan  made  a  most  admirable  brooch 
or  necldace,  which  long  after  Axion  and  Temenus,  Phegius'  sons,  for  the  singular 
worth  of  it,  consecrated  to  Apollo  at  Delphos,  but  Pharyllus  the  tyrant  stole  it  away, 
and  presented  it  to  Ariston's  wife,  on  whom  he  miserably  doled  (Farthenius  tells  the 
story  out  of  Phylarchus) ;  but  why  did  Vulcan  make  this  excellent  Ouch  ?  to  give 
Hermione  Cadmus'  wife,  whom  he  dearly  loved.  All  our  tilts  and  tournaments, 
orders  of  the  garter,  golden  fleece,  &.c, — J^fobilitas  sub  amorejacet — owe  their  begin- 
nings to  love,  and  many  of  our  histories.  By  this  means,  saith  Jovius,  they  would 
express  their  loving  minds  to  Iheir  mistress,  and  to  the  beholders.  'Tis  the  sole 
subject  almost  of  poetry,  all  our  invention  tends  to  it,  all  our  songs,  whatever  those 
old  Anacreons :  (and  therefore  Hesiod  maltes  the  Muses  and  Graces  still  follow 
Cupid,  and  as  Plutarch  holds,  Menander  and  the  rest  of  the  poets  were  love's 
priests,)  all  our  Greek  and  Latin  epigrainmatisls,  love  writers.  Antony  Diogens  the 
roost  ancient,  whose  epitome  we  find  in  Phocius  Bibliotheca,  Longus  Sophista,  Eus. 

i»Per(olumannnnicanlarunt,plBviasllpeHlloanoQ  fflEGnooo.  «  Angerianne.        «  Lib.  4.  lit,  II.  da 

GecidJ[;.iiou  ft-iguSiDun  calor,  Don  eitis,  nee  lasitiitln  priii.  inEtit.         "Vlia.  lib.  33. cap.  IS,       "Gerbetiua, 

ilios  afifecil,  An,  *>IliBeonim  niimina  inscriliuntur  I.  6.  deecrlpt.  Gr.  "SFrBnaua.  1.  3.  de  sjmbolia  qui 

de  quibas  qusnint,  ^  fluic  nmnrlitias,  orQatum.  jirinius  symbDlum  escogicavit  vnluii  nimirum  hac  ra- 

leiinrem,  delicias.  ludos.  elegantiain,  nmiieni  deuiiiue  lioae  implicnlumanimmnevolTere.eumijue  veldoDiino 
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tathius,  Acliilles,  Talius,  Aristienetus,  Heliodonis,  Plato,  Plularch,  Lnckn,  Parthe- 
nius,  Theodorus,  Prodromus,  Ovid,  Catullus,  Tibullus,  &c.  Our  new  Aricwtoes, 
Eoyards,  Authors  of  Arcadia,  Ui^nia,  Faerie  Queen,  &c,  Marullus,  Leotichius,  An- 
gerianus,  Stroza,  Secundus,  Capellanua,  Slc.  with  tie  rest  of  those  fecele  modem 
poets,  have  written  in  this  kind,  are  but  as  so  many  symptoms  of  love.  Their  whole 
books  are  a:  synopsis  or  breviary  of  love,  the  portiioiis  of  love,  legends  of  lovers' 
lives  and  deaths,  and  of  their  memorable  adventures,  nay  more,  qiwd  leguvlvr,  quod 
laudantur  anuyri  deient,  as  ''Nevisamis  the  lawyer  holds,  "  there  never  was  any  ex- 
cellent poet  that  invented  good  fables,  or  made  laudable  verses,  which  was  not  in 
love  himself;"  had  he  not  taken  a  quill  from  Cupid's  wings,  he  could  never  have 
written  so  amorously  as  he  did, 

""'Ojmhia  ta  sulBin  ftcit  laBoivs  Properll,  I  "Wantfu 

Fams  CEt  arEUli  tmesis  fbrmOBa  'nbuJIi,  [  ti  was 


d  learnsJ  CfltuLlu'a, 


Petrarch's  Laura  made  him  so  famous,  Aslrophel's  Stella,  and  Jovianus  Pontauus' 
mistress  was  the  cauae  of  his  roses,  violets,  lilies,  nequitia;,  blanditia;,  joci,  decor, 
nardus,  ver,  corolla,  thus,  Mars,  Pallas,  Venus,  Chatis,  erocum,  Laurus,  unguentem, 
costum,  lachrymT.  myrrha,  musEe,  Slc.  aud  the  rest  of  his  poems ;  why  are  Italians 
at  this  day  generally  =o  good  poets  and  painters  i  Because  every  man  of  any  fashion 
amongst  them  hath  his  mistress.  The  very  rustics  and  hog-rubbers,  Menalcas  aud 
Corydon,  qmfcelant  de  slercore  equino,  those  fulsome  knaves,  if  onee  they  (ast«  of 
this  love-liquor,  are  inspired  in  an  instant.  Instead  of  those  accurate  emblems, 
curious  impresses,  gaudy  masques,  tUts,  tournaments,  &.c.,  they  have  their  wakes, 
Whitsun-ales,  shepherd's  feasts,  meetings  on  holidays,  country  dances,  roundelays, 
writing  their  names  on  ^^  trees,  true  lover's  knots,  pretty  gifts. 


Shepherd 


i«idrf,  anii  balf  rings, 


Choosing  lords,  ladies,  kings,  queens^  and  valentines,  &c.,  they  go  by  couples, 

"  Cotydon-a  Phillis,  Nyaa  and  Wopaus, 
Vfilli  dainty  Doueibel  aiid  Sir  Tophus." 

Instead  of  odes,  epigrams  and  elegies,  &c.,  they  have  their  ballads,  country  tunes, 
"  O  the  broom,  (he  bonny,  bonny  broom,"  ditties  and  songs,  "  Bess  a  belle,  she  doth 
Cicel," — they  must  write  likewise  and  indite  all  in  rhyme. 


ineyeuskls  or  (he  baivthorn  hedge, 

it^  IQ  Cunld^  euit  my  lieart  to  pledge 

heatt'B  ian  blood,  sxeet  Cis  la  Ihy  caroig 


My  heatCa 
Wortb  all 


Be  Ihou  llie  Lady  Cremellletil  l<i 
Sir  Troll;f  Lolly  will  I  prove  to  i 

Fray  let's  a  Sunday  al  Uie  alehi 


wsUpsi^ 


Uy  fbtber's  borae  tbr  prarender  dniii  stay. 

Tour  most  grim  stoics  and  severe  philosophers  will  melt  away  with  this  passion,  and 
if  ''Atheneus  belie  them  not,  Aristippus,  ApoUidorus,  Antiphanes,  &c.,  have  made 
love-songs  aad  commentaries  of  their  mistress'  praises,^  orators  write  epistles,  princes 
give  titles,  honours,  what  notf  "'Xerxes  gave  to  Themistocles  Lampsacus  to  find 
him  wine,  Magnesia  for  bread,  and  Myunte  for  (he  rest  of  hk  diet.  The  "'Persian. 
kings  allotted  whole  cities  to  like  use,  hcee  civUai  mulieri  redimiculwm  prceieal-,  tuec 
in  collwm,  hac  in  crines,  one  whole  city  served  to  dress  her  hair,  another  her  neck, 
a  third  her  hood.  Aliasuerus  would  "have  given  Esther  half  his  empire,  and  "Ilorod 
hid  Herodias  "ask  what  she  would,  she  should  have  il."  Caligula  gave  100,000 
sesterces  to  his  courtesan  at  first  word,  to  buy  her  pins,  and  yet  when  he  was  soli- 
cited by  the  senate  to  bestow  something  to  repair  the  decayed  walls  of  Rome  for  the 
commonwealth's  good,  he  would  give  but  6000  sesterces  at  most.  '"Dionysius,  tbat 


ejcitati.  "Martial, 

racian  Orpheua.  nor  Apollo."  ^Te- 

I.  »S.E.lfi(n.  »Lili.  I3.CB 


;  i~:,»« 
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Sicilian  tyrant,  rejecled  all  his  privy  councillors,  and  was  so  besotted  on  Min-ha  his 
favourite  and  mistress,  that  he  would  bestow  no  office,  or  in  the  most  weightiest 
husinesB  of  the  kingdom  do  aught  without  ber  especial  advice,  prefer,  depose,  send, 
entertain  no  man,  though  worthy  and  well  deserving,  bnt  by  her  consent;  and  he 
again  whom  she  commended,  howsoever  unfit,  unworthy,  was  as  highly  approved. 
Kings  and  emperors,  instead  of  poems,  build  cities;  Adnan  built  Antinoa  in  Egypt, 
besides  constellations,  temples,  altars,  statues,  images,  &c.,  in  the  honour  of  his 
AntinouB,  Alexander  bestowed  infinite  sums  to  set  out  his  Hephestion  to  all  eternity. 
^'  Socrates  professeth  himself  love's  servant,  ignorant  in  all  arts  and  sciences,  a  doc- 
tor alone  in  love  matters,  et  qtmm,  alienamm  rerum  omnium  sciatliam  dijfittreiur^ 
saith  **  Maximus  Tyrius,  Us  sectator,  hijus  negotii  professor,  fyc^  and  this  he  spake 
openly,  at  home  and  abroad,  at  public  feasts,  in  the  academy,  in  Pyrmo,  Lycteo,  sub 
Platano,  SfC,  the  very  blood-hound  of  beauty,  as  he  is  styled  by  others.  But  I  con- 
clude there  is  no  end  of  love's  symptoms,  'tis  a  bottomless  pit.  Love  is  subject  to 
no  dimensions;  not  to  be  surveyed  by  any  art  or  engine:  and  besides,  1  am  of 
**  Hfedus'  mind,  "  no  man  can  discourse  of  Jove  matters,  or  judge  of  ihem  aright, 
that  hath  not  made  trial  in  his  own  person,"  or  as  .Slneas  Sylvius  "  adds,  "  hath  not 
a  little  doted,  been  mad  or  love-sick  himself.     I  confess  I  am  but  a  novice,  a  con- 

templator  only,  JVescio  quid  sU  amor  nee  amo" 1  have  a  tincture ;  for  why  should 

1  lie,  dissemble  or  excuse  it,  yet  homo  sum,  ^c,  not  altogether  inexpert  in  tois  sub- 
ject, non  sum  prisceptor  amandi,&ai  what  I  say,  is  merely  reading,  ea;(i?to*T(m_/brsaM 
inepUis,  by  mine  own  observation,  and  others'  relation. 


Prognostics  of  Love-Melanchaly. 


What  fires,  torments,  cares,  jealousies,  suspicions,  fears,  griefs,  anxieties,  accom- 
pany such  as  are  in  love,  I  have  suf5ciently  said  :  the  next  question  is,  what  will  be 
the  event  of  such  miseries,  what  they  foretel.  Some  are  of  opinion  tl  t  his  lo  e 
cannot  be  cured,  JSiilUs  amor  est  medicaJnlis  Iterbis,  it  accompanies  tl  n  o  he 
^  last,  Idem  amor  exUio  est  pecori  pecorisque  magistro.  "  The  same  pa  s  on  con 
sume  both  the  sheep  and  the  shepherd,"  and  is  so  continuate,  that  by  no  p  as 
almost  it  may  be  I'elieved.  "  "  Bid  me  not  love,"  said  Euryalus,  "  bid  th  n  un  s 
comedown  into  the  plains,bid  the  rivers  run  back  to  their  fountains;  I  ana.  o 
leave  to  love,  as  the  sun  leave  hia  course ;" 

J^t  voJucrea  dseniTit  ByJvie,  el  muTiuuta  veiiUs,  Woods  Bitiuiiie  birils,  tlie  wiiid^  niurioiirEbBll  &de, 

auam  mltil  diecedeiit  Soimoae  Amaii'llidis  igneg,"  j    TJiaa  uir  &ir  AinotyJJis'  lave  allay'd." 

Bid  me  not  love,  bid  a  deaf  man  hear,  a  blind  man  see,  a  dumb  spealt,  lame  run, 
counsel  can  do  no  good,  a  sick  man  cannot  relish,  no  physic  can  ease  me.  JVbre 
prosjint  domino  qua  prosunt  omnibus  arles.  As  Apollo  confessed,  and  Jupiter  him- 
self could  not  be  cured. 

"  "  Onines  humanoscucal  Riodicinn  dolores,  I  "Pbysic  can  enon  cure  every  dicease. 

Bolus  aaior  niotbi  noo  habel  orltlicein."  |  «•  Ejcepliug  love  ll.at  cell  ii  not  appease." 

But  whether  love  may  be  cured  or  no,  and  by  what  means,  shall  be  explained  in  his 
place ;  in  the  meantime,  if  it  take  his  course,  and  be  not  otherwise  eased  or  amended, 
it  breaks  out  into  outrageous  often  and  prodigious  events.  Amor  et  Liber  violenli 
dii  sunt,  as  "  Tatius  observes,  et  eousque  animum  inceTtdunt,  wt  pudoris  ohlivisct 
cogata,  love  and  Bacchus  are  so  violent  gods,  so  furiously  rage  in  our  minds,  that 
they  make  us  forget  all  honesty,  shame,  and  common  civility.    For  such  men  ordi- 


dol  know  wliul  love  ma, 
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narily,  as  are  thoroughly  possessed  with  this  humour,  become  uisensatt  el  itisani,  for 
it  is  "cm(^  insa«B3,  as  the  poet  calls  it,  heaide  themselvesj  and  as  I  have  proved,  no 
better  tlian  beasts,  irrational,  stupid,  head-strong,  void  of  fear  of  God  or  men,  they 
frequently  forswear  themselves,  spend,  steal,  commit  incests,  rapes,  adulteries,  mur- 
ders, depopulate  towns,  cities,  countries,  to  satisfy  tbeir  lust. 

S3"  Adeiil  'tis,  and  mischief  audi  doth  wark. 

The  wars  of  Troy  may  be  a  sufficient  witness;  and  as  Appian,  Zi&,  5.  hist,  saith  of 
Antony  and  Cleopatra,  "  "  Their  love  brought  themselves  and  all  Egypt  into  extreme 
and  miserable  calamities,"  "  the  end  of  her  is  as  bitter  as  worm-wood,  and  as  sharp  as  a 
two-edged  sword,"  Prov.  v.  4, 5.  "  Her  feet  go  down  to  death,  her  steps  lead  on  to  hell. 
She  is  more  bitter  than  death,  (Eccles.  vii.  28.)  and  the  sinner  shall  be  taken  by  her." 
^  Qui  in  amore  prmcipitavit,  pejus  perit,  qudm  qui  saxo  salU.  "  "  He  tliat  rims  head- 
long from  the  top  of  a  rock  is  not  in  so  bad  a  case  as  he  that  falls  into  this  gulf  of 
love,"  "For  hence,"  saith  " Platina,  "comes  repentance,  dotage,  they  lose  them- 
selves, their  wits,  and  make  shipwreck  of  their  fortunes  altogether:"  madness,  to 
make  away  themselves  and  others,  violent  death.  Prognosticatio  est  talis,  saith  Gor- 
donius,  "  si  mm  suceurratur  Us,  aut  in  manitwi  cadimt,  aut  morimttur  ;  the  prognos- 
tication is,  they  will  either  run  mad,  or  die,  "  For  if  this  passion  continue,"  saith 
^JElianMontdtus,  "it  makes  the  blood  hot,  thick,  and  black;  and  if  the  inflamma- 
tion get  into  the  btain,  with  continual  meditation  and  waking,  it  so  dries  it  up,  that 
madness  follows,  or  else  they  make  away  themselves,"  °°  O  Corydon,  Corydon,  qu<e 
te  dementia  cepit?  Kow,  as  Arnoldus  adds,  it  will  speedily  work  these  effects,  if  it 
be  not  presently  helped ;  °^ "  They  will  pine  away,  run  mad,  and  die  upon  a  sud- 
den;" Facile  incidunt  in  maniam,  saith  Valescus,  quickly  mad,  nisi  succurratar,  if 
good  order  be  not  taken, 

So  she  confessed  of  herself  in  the  poet, 


As  mad  as  Orlando  for  his  Angelica,  or  Hercules  for  his  Hylas, 

"  Al  ills  ruehnt  qii3  pedes  ducebmt,  fiiribiinilua,        j         "  He  went  he  car'd  nnt  whjlher,  mad  he  was, 

At  the  sight  of  Hero  I  cannot  tell  how  many  ran  mad, 

«"  Alius  vuldua  celonfi  insanit  pnlcMtodine  puellffl."   |  '  Madn'^B  coiJ^a^o*lCfi''ki  a''h1et^-^ 

Go'lo  Bedlam  for  examples.  It  is  so  well  known  in  every  village,  how  many  have 
either  died  for  love,  or  voluntary  made  away  themselves,  that  I  need  not  much  labour 
to  prove  it;  "AVc  modus  out  reqmes  nisi  mors  reperitur  amoris:  death  is  the  com- 
mon catastrophe  to  such  persons 

As  soon  as  Euryalua  departed  from  Senes,  Lueretia,  his  paramour,  "  never  looked 
up,  no  jests  oould  exhilai-ale  her  sad  mmd,  no  joys  comfort  her  wounded  and  dis- 
tressed soul,  but  a  little  after  she  fell  aii,k  and  died,"  But  this  is  a  gentle  end,  a 
natural  death,  such  persons  commonly  make  iway  themselves. 


ic  juvat  ire  per  timhras ;'"  Pyramus  and  Thisbe, 


r.Aiiatin.l.3,7ebi;.dei.«.m 
ntia  deaperalio,  et  non  rident 

Juven.'  ""ciy.'deHeroieo  Amore,  Hsc  paasio  diirana 

^aiileiio  exsiccaiiB.  '       »  Virg.  Bgl.'s.  "ObCorjiloD, 


agninuB.        "  Lucian  Iniag,  Eo  £l  Loaon'a  mislresa, 

lanBed  themeelves.  "MumuB.  « Otid.  Met-'iO. 
Gneas  SyLviuj.  Ad  ejus  decesaum  nunquam  visa  Lu- 
relia  tidere,  nuUis  facetiis,  Joda.  nullo  gaodio  poiuit 
id  Istitiam  isnovarl.  mosinsgritudinsm  rncidil,  «l  sic 
irevi  MntabutL.     h  Anacreon.     ni^But  let  mudie.BlM 
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Medea,  '"Coreaus  and  Caliirhoe,  ^"Theaginea  the  philosopher,  and  many  myriada 
besides,  and  so  will  ever  do, 

" ■■  et  mihi  forlia  ■      .,    I  "  Whoever  henrd  a  etoty  of  more  vfoe. 

Read  Partheuium  in  Erolids,  and  Plutarch's  amatorias  nwrationes,  or  love  stories, 
all  tending  almost  to  this  purpose.  Valeriola,  lii.  2.  obseto,  7,  hath  a  lamentable 
narratioa  of  a  merchant,  his  patient,  "  "  that  raving  through  impatience  of  love,  had 
he  not  been  watched,  would  every  while  have  oifered  violence  to  himself."  Amalus 
Lucitanus,  cent.  3.  car.  56,  hath  such  ''another  story, and  FeJix  Plater,  med.  observ. 
lib.  I.  a  third  of  a  young  ™  gentleman  that  studied  physic,  and  for' the  love  of  a  doc- 
tor's daughter,  having  no  hope  to  compass  his  desire,  poisoned  himself,  "anao  1615. 
A  barber  in  Prankfoi-t,  because  his  wench  was  betrothed  to  another,  cut  his  own 
throat.  "At  Neobui^,  the  same  year,  a  young  man,  because  he  could  not  get  her 
parents'  consent,  killed  his  sweetheart,  and  afterward  himself,  desiring  this  of  the 
magistrate,  as  he  gave  up  the  ghost,  that  they  might  be  buried  in  one  grave,  Quod- 
que  rogis  superest  una  reguieseat  in  umA,  which  ^  Gismunda  besought  of  Tancredus, 
her  father,  that  she  might  be  in  like  sort  buried  with  Guiscardus,  her  lover,  that  so 
iheir  bodies  might  lie  together  in  the  grave,  as  their  soule  wander  about  "  Campos 

lugentes  in  the  Elysian  fields, qiios  durus  amor  crudeli  labe  peredit,'"  in  a 

my  rile  grove 

You  have  not  yet  heard  the  worst,  Ihey  do  not  offer  violence  to  themselves  in  this 
rage  of  lust,  but  unto  others,  their  nearest  and  dearest  friends,  "Catiline  killed  his 
only  son,  misilque  ad  orci  pallida,  letki  ohtmHla,  ohsita  teneiris  loca,  for  the  love 
of  Aurelia  Oristella,  gitdd  ejus  nupkas  vivofilio  recusaret.  "  Laodice,  the  sister  of 
Mithridates,  poisoned  her  husband,  to  ^ve  content  to  a  base  fellow  whom  she 
loved.  *"  Alexander,  to  please  Thaisj  a  concubine  of  his,  set  Persepolis  on  fire, 
'^Kerens'  wife,  a  widow,  and  lady  of  Athens,  for  the  love  of  a  Venetian  gentleman, 
betrayed  the  city;  and  he  for  her  sake  murdered  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  a  noble- 
man in  Venice.  "Constantine  Deapola  made  away  Catherine,  his  wife,  turned  bis 
son  Michael  and  his  other  children  out  of  doors,  for  the  love  of  a  base  scrivener's 
daughter  in  Thessalonica,  with  whose  beauty  he  was  enamoured.  ''Leucophria 
betrayed  the  city  where  she  dwelt,  for  her  sweetheart's  sake,  that  was  in  the  enemies' 
camp.  '"Pithidice,  the  governor's  daughter  of  Methinia,  for  the  love  of  Achilles, 
betrayed  the  whole  island  to  him,  her  father's  enemy.  ^Diognetus  did  as  ifiuch  in 
the  city  where  he  dwelt,  for  the  love  of  Policrita,  Medea  for  Uie  love  of  Jason,  she 
taught  him  how  to  tame  Uie  fire-breathing  brass-feeted  bulls,  and  kill  the  mighty 
dragon  that  kept  the  golden  fleece,  and  tore  her  little  brother  Absyrtus  in  pieces,  that 
her  father  tithes  might  have  something  to  detain  him,  while  she  ran  away  with  her 
beloved  Jason,  &c.    Such  acts  and  scenes  halh  thb  tragi-comedy  of  love. 


aiEMB.  V. 

Sqbsect.  I, — Cure  of  Lo-Be-Melanclioly,  iy  Labour,  Diet,  Physic,  Fasting,  i^c. 

Although  It  be  controverted  by  some,  whether  love-melancholy  may  be  cured,, 
because  it  is  so  irresistible  and  violent  a  passion ;  for  as  you  know. 


orael  iQVe  with  its  waaling  pownr  destroyed,"    «"And 

L  cian.  Toai.  4.        "  Ovid.  3,  inst.       "  Furi- 

dta'n!   illi,  &c.        '  "  ■"iiyen.   Hflhwus. 

qiiish  Ihpe  even  io'dsatli' ilrertf"'""    "  a^.'vaL 

''  SabeL.  lib.  3.  Bn.  a.         t^Curiiiu,  lib.  5.         «Chal- 

MalicJns  opeiam  dans  doclorls  Aliatn  4epe. 

socQDdilaB  de  tett,  Tuseicis.  UIl  fi.   Nerei  uxor  Athena- 

615.  eolluni  iiovacula  aperuU:  et  lade  eipl- 

"Cum  repannlB  [larenW  iitroqae  et  ipea 

non  poBsel,  ipsum  at  Ipsam  inleiftcit,  hoo 

BliB,  *o.-        "Farlhentua  Bmt.  lib.  caiKS.        "  Idam 

ca.  21.  GateniatotiB  alin  AnUilliB  ainnre  copta  elvi- 
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Tet  without  question,  if  it  be  taken  in  time,  it  may  be  helped,  and  by  many  good 
remedies  amended,  Avicenna,  lib.  3.  Fen.  cap.  23.  et  24.  sets  down  seven  compen- 
dious ways  how  this  malady  may  be  eased,  altered,  and  expelled.  Saranarola  9. 
principal  obsecvationa,  Jason  Pratensis  prescribes  eight  rules  besides  physic,  how 
this  passion  may  be  lamed,  Laurentius  2.  main  precepts,  ArnoMus,  Valleriola,  Mon- 
taltus,  Hildeslteim,  Laagius,  and  others  inform  us  oflierwise,  and  yet  all  tending  to, 
ihe  same  purpose.  The  sum  of  which  I  will  briefly  epitomise,  (for  I  light  my  candle 
from  their  torches)  and  enlarge  again  upon  occasion,  as  shall  seem  best  to  me,  and  that 
after  mine  own  method.  The  £rst  rule  to  be  observed  in  this  stubborn  and  Unbridled 
Mssion,  is  exercise  aud  diet.  It  is  an  old  and  well-known  sentence.  Sine  Cerere  et 
Bacchofriget  Venus  (love  grows  cool  without  bread  and  wine).  As  an  '*idle  seden- 
tary life,  liberal  feeding,  are  great  causes  of  it,  so  the  opposite,  labour,  slender  and 
sparing  diet,  with  continual  business,  are  the  best  and  most  ordinary  means  to 
prevent  it. 


Minerva,  Diana,  Vesta,  and  the  nine  Muses  were  not  enamoured  at  all,  because  they 


Tis  in  vdn  to  set  upon  those  that  are  busy.  'Tis  Savanarola's  third  rule,  Occupari 
in  muJlis  et  magnis  negotiis,  and  Avicenna's  precept,  cap.  24.  ^'  Cedit  amor  rehus ; 
res,  age  iulus  eris.  To  be  busy  still,  and  as  ^Guiauerisis  enjoins,  about  matters  of 
-great  moment,  if  it  may  be.  "^Magninus  adds,  "Never  to  be  idle  but  at  the  hours 
of  sleep." 

w — : "el  ni  |  "Vai  if  ihou  itnst  notplrthy  book, 

Pflscae  gate  diem  libruni  cum  lumine,si  nnn  I  By  caiidle-liijlit  tu  study  bent. 


Ho  better  physic  than  to  be  always  occupied,  seriously  intent. 


Because  poor  people  fare  coarsely,  work  hard,  go  wolward  and  bare.  "JSon  hahet 
mide  suum  paupertas  pascat  amorem.  "Guianerius  therefore  prescribes  his  patient 
"  to  go  with  hair-cloth  next  his  skin,  to  go  bare-footed,  and  bare-legged  in  cold 
weather,  to  whip  himself  now  and  then,  as  monks  do,  but  above  all  to  fest.  Not 
with  sweet  wine,  mutton  and  pottage,  as  many  of  those  tender-beUies  do,  howsoever 
they  put  on  Lenten  faces,  and  whatsoever  they  pretend,  but  from  all  manner  of  meat. 
Fasting  is  an  all-sufficient  remedy  of  itself;  for,  as  Jason  Pratensis  holds,  the  bodies 
of  such  persons  that  feed  liberally,  and  live  at  ease,  °'"  are  full  of  bad  spirits  and 
devils,  devilish  thoughts ;  no  better  physic  for  such  parlies,  than  lo  fiist."  Hildes- 
heim,  spicel.  2.  to  this  of  hunger,  adds, '"'  often  baths,  much  esercise  and  sweat," 
hut  hunger  and  fasting  he  prescribes  before  the  rest  And  'tis  indeed  our  Saviour's 
oracle,  "This  kind  of  devil  is  not  cast  out  but  by  fasting  and  prayer,"  which  maltes  the 
fathers  so  immoderate  in  commendation  of  festing.  As  "hunger,"  saith  '"Ambrose, 
"  is  a  friend  of  virgmity,  so  is  it  an  enemy  to  lasciviousness,  but  fulness  overthrows 
chastity,  aud  fostereth  all  manner  of  provocations."  If  thine  horse  be  too  lusty, 
Hierome  adviseth  thee  to  take  away  some  of  his  provender;  by  this  means  those 


jifldB  ti 


jHiiunesB,  be  emplajed    and  you 'II  bs  i 

His.  ptieter  botaui  Boniiii,  nulls  per  i 
"Hor.iib.  l.epise.3.  "Be 

dg^oaioecQjfgis,  el  nodjE  pedibus  inix 
1  aqua  jeJuDent,  ecpjua  ae  vcrberibUB  at 
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Pauls,  Ililaries,  Anthonies,  and  famous  anehoi'ites,  aubdueil  the  lusts  of  the  flesh ;  hy 
this  means  Hilarion  "  made  his  ass,  as  he  called  his  own  body,  leave  Iticliing',  (so 
'  Hierome  relates  of  him  in  his  life)  when  the  devil  tempted  him  to  any  such  foul 
ofFence,"  By  this  means  those  'Indian  Brahmins  kept  themselves  continent:  they 
lay  upon  the  ground  covered  witli  skins,  as  the  red-shanks  do  on  heather,  and  dieted 
themselves  sparingly  on  one  dish,  which  Guianerius  woidd  have  a!l  young  men  put 
iii  practice,  and  if  that  will  not  serve,  'Gordonius  "would  have  them  soundly 
whipped,  or,  to  cool  their  courage,  kept  in  prison,"  and  tliere  fed  with  bread  and 
water  till  they  acknowledge  their  error,  and  become  of  another  mind.  If  imprison- 
ment and  hunger  will  not  take  them  down,  according  to  the  directions  of  that 
'  Theban  Crates,  "  time  must  wesir  it  out  j  if  time  wiil  not,  the  last  refuge  is  a 
halter."  Bui  this,  you  will  say,  is  comically  spoken.  Howsoever,  fasting,  by  all 
means,  must  be  still  used  ;  and  as  they  must  refrain  from  such  meals  formerly  men- 
tioned, which  cause  venery,  or  provoke  lusl,  so  they  must  use  an  opposite  diet. 
'  Wine  must  be  altogether  avoided  of  the  younger  sort.  So  °  Plato  prescribes,  and 
would  have  the  magistrates  themselves  abstain  from  it,  for  example's  sake,  highly 
commending  the  Carthaginians  for  their  temperance  in  this  kind.  And  'twas  a  good 
edict,  a  commendable  thing,  so  that  it  were  not  done  for  some  sinister  respect,  as 
those  old  Egyptians  abstained  from  wine,  because  some  fabulous  poets  had  given 
out,  wine  sprang  first  from  the  blood  of  the  giants,  or  out  of  superstition,  as  our 
modem  Turks,  but  for  temperance,  it  being  animie  virus  et  vitiorum  fames,  a  plague 
itself,  if  immoderately  taken.  Women  of  old  for  that  cause,  'in  hot  countries,  were 
forbid  the  use  of  it ;  as  severely  punished  for  drinking  of  wine  as  for  adultery ;  and 
young  folks,  aa  Leonicns  hath  recorded,  Var.  kiBt.  I.  3.  cap.  87, 88.  out  of  AtUenieus 
and  others,  and  is  etill  practised  in  Italy,  and  some  other  countries  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  as  Claudius  Minoes  hath  well  illustrated  in  his  Comment  on  the  23.  Emblem 
of  Alciat.     So  choice  is  to  be  made  of  other  diet. 

Those  opposite  meats  which  ought  to  be  used  are  cucumbers,  melons,  purslain, 
water-lilies,  rue,  woodbine,  ammi,  lettuce,  which  Lemnius  so  much  commends,  Si. 
2,  cap.  42.  and  Mizaldus  Ttort.  med.  to  this  purpose  ;  vitex,  or  agnus  castus  before 
the  rest,  which,  saith  '  Magninus,  hath  a  wonderful  virtue  in  it.  Those  Athenian 
women,  in  their  solemn  feasts  called  Thesmopheries,  were  to  abstain  nine  days  from 
the  company  of  men,  during  which  time,  saith  .^lian,  they  laid  a  certain  herb,  named 
hanea,  in  their  beds,  which  assuaged  those  ardent  flames  of  love,  and  freed  them 
from  the  torments  of  that  violent  passion.  See  more  in  Porta,  Mattbiolus,  Crescen- 
tius  lib.  5.  kc,  and  what  every  herbalist  almost  and  physician  hath  written,  cap.  de 
Saipiasi  et  Priapismo ;  Rhasis  amongst  the  rest.  In  some  cases  again,  if  they  be 
much  dejected,  and  brought  low  in  body,  and  now  ready  to  despair  through  anguish, 
grief,  and  too  sensible  a  feeling  of  their  misery,  a  cup  of  wine  and  full  diet  is  not 
amiss,  and  as  Valescus  adviseth,  cum  aU&  honeslS  venerem  sispe  exercendo,  which 
Langius  episf.  med.  Jlh.  1.  epist.  24.  approves  out  of  Rhasis  (ad  assiduatioTiem  coitui 
invitat)  and  Guianerius  seconds  it,  cap.  16.  tract.  16.  as  a  'very  profitable  remedy. 

AncilLB,  Rill  veiBtt  pneetn  eat,  teniigi'iiB  imnpi 

"Jason  Pratensis  subscribes  to  this  counsel  of  the  poet,  EscreJio  enlm  aul  toilet 
prorsus  aut  lenit  agrttudinem.  As  it  did  the  raging  lust  of  Ahasuerua,  '^qui  ad  im- 
patlentiam  amoris  leniendamf  per  singulas  fere  jiocles  novas  puellas  dmirginavit. 
And  to  be  drunk  too  by  fits ;  but  this  is  mad  physic,  if  it  be  at  all  to  be  permitted. 
If  not,  yet  some  pleasure  is  to  be  allowed,  as  tliat  which  Vives  speaks  of,  lib.  3.  de 
anima., '"'  A  lover  that  hath  as  it  were  lost  himself  through  impotency,  impatience, 
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must  be  called  home  as  a  traveller,  by  music,  feasting,  good  wine,  if  need  be  to 
drunkenness  itself,  which  many  so  much  commend  for  the  easing  of  the  mind,  all 
kinds  of  sports  and  merrimeDts,  to  see  fair  pictures,  hangings,  buildings,  pleasant 
fields,  orchards,  gardens,  groves,  ponds,  pools,  rivers,  fishing,  fowling,  hawking, 
hunting,  lo  hear  merry  tales,  and  pleasant  discourse,  reading,  to  use  exercise  till  he 
sweat,  Uiat  new  spirits  may  succeed,  or  by  some  vehement  affection  or  contrary  pas- 
sion to  be  diverted  till  he  be  fiilly  weaned  from  anger,  suspicion,  cares,  fears,  &c., 
and  habituated  into  another  course."  Semper  tecum,  sit,  (as  "Semproniiaa  adviseth 
Calisto  his  love-sick  master)  <nd  sermones  joculares  moveat,  condones  ridiculas,  dic- 
teriafalsti,  saaves  hisimas,jabulas  ve7aistas  recenseat,  coram  ludat,  SfC,  still  have 
a  pleasant  companion  to  sing  and  lell  raerry'tales,  songs  and  fecete  histories,  sweet 
discourse.  Sue.  And  as  the  melody  of  music,  merriment,  singing,  dancing,  doth  aug- 
ment the  passion  of  some  lovers,  as  "Avieenna  notes,  so  it  expellelh  it  in  others, 
and  doth  very  much  good.  These  things  must  be  warily  applied,  as  the  parties' 
symptoms  vary,  and  as  they  shall  stand  vai'iously  affected. 

If  there  be  any  need  of  physic,  that  the  humours  be  altered,  or  any  new  matter 
aggregated,  they  must  be  cured  as  melancholy  men.  Carolns  it  Lorme,  amongst 
other  questions  discussed  for  his  degree  at  Montpelier  in  France,  hath  this,  ^n 
amatites  et  cmtantes  iisdem  remediu  curentur  ?  Whether  lovers  and  madmen  be 
cured  by  the  same  remedies.'  he  affirms  it;  for  love  extended  is  mere  madness. 
Such  physic  then  as  is  prescribed,  is  either  inward  or  outward,  as  hath  been  formerly 
]iandled  in  the  precedent  partition  in  the  cure  of  melancholy.  Consult  with  Valle- 
riola  ohservat.  lib.  2.  ohserv.  7.  Led.  Mercatus  Hi.  2,  cap.  4.  de  muUer.  affeci.  Daniel 
Sennertus  lib.  I.  part.  3.  cap.  10.  ■*  Jacobus  Ferrandus  the  Frenchman,  in  his  Tract 
lie  amore  Erotique,  Foreslus  lib.  10.  obsero.  39  and  30,  Jason  Pralensis  and  others 
for  peculiar  receipts.  "Amatiis  Lucilanus  cured  a  young  Jew,  that  was  almost  mad 
for  love,  with  the  syrup  of  hellebore,  and  such  other  evacuations  and  purges  which 
are  usually  prescribed  to  black  choler :  "  Avicenna  confirms  as  much  if  need  require, 
and  "  "  blood-letiing  above  the  rest,"  which  makes  amantes  ne  sinJ  amentes,  lovers  to 
come  to  themselves,  and  keep  'in  their  right  minds.  'Tis  the  same  which  Schola 
Salemiiana,  Jason  Pratensis,  Hildeaheim,  &c,,  prescribe  blood-letting  to  be  used  as 
a  principal  remedy.  Those  old  Scythians  had  a  trick  to  cure  all  appetite  of  burning 
lust,  by  '"  letting  themselves  blood  under  the  ears,  and  to  make  both  men  and  women 
barren,  as  SabeUicus  in  his  ^neades  relates  of  them.  Which  Salmnth.  Tit.  10.  de 
Herol.  comment,  in  Pancirol.  de  mra.  report.  Mercurialis,  var.  lee.  lib.  3.  cap.  1.  out 
of  Hippocrates  and  Benzo  say  still  is  in  use  amongst  the  Indians,  a  reason  of  which 
langius  gives  Hi.  1.  ep'si,  10. 

Hue  faciunt  medicamenta  venerem  sopientia,  w<  camphora  pudendis  alligal-a,  et  ia 
hrachd  geslata  (quidom  ait)  ntembrwm  fiaccidim.  reddit,  Laioravit  hoc  morbo  virgo 
ftobilisy  cvi  inter  eaiera  primcnpsit  nwrftots,  wl  laminam  plumheam  multisforamini- 
ius  pertusam  ad  dies  mginli  portaret  in  dorso ;  ad  exiccandum  vera  sperma  j-assit 
earn  qttam  parcissimi  ciiari,  et  manducare  Jrequentw  coriandrvm  praparolum,  et 
semen  lactucm  et  acetosiE,  et  sic  earn,  a  morbo  liberaoiL  Porro  impediunt  et  remittunt 
coitum  folia  salicis  trita  et  epota,  et  si  frequentius  usurpentur  ipsa  in  lotum  auferunt. 
Idem  pr^slat  Topatiua  anitulo  gestatus,  dexlerum  lupi  testiculum  altritum,  et  oleo 
Tel  aqua  rosata  exhibitum  veneris  tsdium  inducere  scribit  Alexander  Benedictus :  lac 
butyri  commestum  et  semen  canabis,  et  camphora  exhibila  idem  prjestant.  Verbena 
Iferba  gestata  libidinem  extinguit,  pulvisquie  laoie  decollate  et  exiccatse.  Ad  extin- 
guendum  coitnm,  ungantur  membra  genitalia,  et  renes  et  pecten  aqua  in  qua  opium 
Thebaicum  sit  dissolutum;  libidini  maxime  contraria  camphora  est,  et  coriandmmi 
fiiccum  frangit  coitum,  et  erectionem  virgte  irapedit;  idem  efficit  synapium  ebibitum. 
JDa  .verienam  in  potit  et  nan  erigetur  virga  sex  dielrus ;  lUere  mentitd  siccd  cum  aceio, 
genitalia  illiniCa  succo  hyoscyami  aat  cicato,  coitus  appetitum  sedanl,  ^c.  R.  seminis 
lactuc.  portulac.  corictndri  cm.  5j.  meviha  siccce  Sfi-  sacchari  albiss.  Siiij.  pulveriscen- 
(ur  omnia  subtilUer,  et  post  ea  simul  misce  aqua  neunpkaris,/.  confec.  solida  in  mor- 

"CldaBlinff,  Acl.  a  Baitbio  inlBTptel.        "Csp,  rjs  !  aliia  qosBdalram  bilntn  perltnenL  Hpunretur  el 

riisbi.  MultuB  hoc  affeclu  aanal  caiililena.  telitin,  ejaB  dispnsiUo  vsneiU  ad  niluat,  huinoiia,  el  jihleUnlo. 
niusicii:elquiiiamsuiitq«oahiiiCBnKen[.  "Tliia    uiizetut.         i»AmQiuium  morUasut^priiriluasiHvUur, 
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suHs.  Ear  his  sumat  mane  nnum  quum  surgat.  Iiiniimera  fere  his  similia  pelas  ab 
Hildishemo  loco  prEedicto,  Mizaldo,  Porta,  CKteriaque. 

SuBSEcT.  II. — Withstand  the  beginnings,  avoid  occasions,  change  Ma  place ;  fair  and 
foul  means,  contrary  passions,  with  witly  inventions  :  to  bring  in  another,  and  dis- 
commend the  former. 

Othek  good  rules  and  precepts  are  enjoined  by  our  physicians,  which,  if  not 
alone,  yet  certainly  conjoined,  may  do  much ;  the  first  of  which  is  olstare  princi- 
piis,  to  witlistand  the  beginning,  ^' Quis^wis  in  prima  ohstilit,  PepvUtque  amorem 
tutus  ac  victor  fuit,  he  that  will  but  resist  at  first,  may  easily  be  a  conqueror  at  the 
last.  Baltazar  Castilio,  I.  4.  urgeth  this  prescript  above  the  rest,  ^  "  when  he  shall 
chance  (aaith  he)  to  light  upon  a  woman  that  hath  good  behaviour  joined  with  her 
excellent  person,  and  shall  perceive  his  eyes  with  a  kind  of  greediness  to  pull  unto 
them  this  image  of  beauty,  and  carry  it  to  the  heart :  shall  observe  himself  to  be 
somewhat  incensed  with  this  influence,  which  moveth  within :  when  he  shall  dis- 
cern those  subtle  spirits  sparkling  in  her  eyes,  to  administer  more  fuel  to  the  fire,  he 
must  wisely  withstand  the  beginnings,  rouse  up  reason,  stupilied  almost,  fortify  his 
heart  by  all  means,  and  shut  up  all  those  passages,  by  which  it  may  have  entrance." 
'Tis  a  precept  which  all  concur  upon, 

s^Opprimeiluio  novs  nam  mbili  mala  seiuina  morbi,  [      "Thy  quick  liisease,  whilst  ft  islVesli  today. 

Which  cannot  speedier  be  done,  than  if  he  confess  his  grief  and  passion  to  some 
judicious  friend**  (gm  taciius  ardet  magis  uritur,  the  more  he  conceals,  the  greater 
is  his  pain)  that  by  his  good  advice  may  happily  ease  him  on  a  sudden ;  and  withal 
to  avoid  occasions,  or  any  circumstance  that  may  aggravate  hia  disease,  to  remove 
the  object  by  all  means ;  for  who  can  stand  by  a  lire  and  not  burn  ? 


Tis  good  therefore  to  keep  quite  out  of  her  company,  which  Hierom  so  much 
labours  to  Paula,  to  Pfepotian;  Chrysost.  so  m\ich  inculcates  in  ser.in  contubem, 
Cyprian,  ajid  many  other  fatliers  of  the  church,  Siracides  in  his  nintli  chapter,  Jason 
Pratensis,  Savanarola,  Atnoidus,  Valleriola,  &.c.,  and  every  physician  that  treats  of 
this  subject.  Not  only  to  avoid,  as  '"Gregory  Tholosanus  exhorte,  "kissing,  dal- 
liance, all  speeches,  tokens,  love-letters,  and  the  like,"  or  as  Castilio,  lib.  4.  to  con- 
verse with  them,  hear  them  speak,  or  sing,  (toleraUlius  est  audire  badliscum  silti- 
la^em,  thou  hadst  better  hear,  saith  "  Cyprian,  a  serpent  hiss)  ^"  those  amiable 
smiles,  admirable  graces,  and  sweet  gestures,"  which  their  presence  affords. 


but  all  talk,  name,  mention,  or  cogitation  of  them,  and  of  any  other  women  j  e  so  s, 
circumstance,  amorous  book  or  tale  that  may  administer  any  occasion  of  r  en 
brance.  ^^  Prosper  adviselh  young  men  not  to  read  ihe  Canticles,  and  some  parts  of 
Genesis  at  other  times ;  but  for  such  as  are  enamoured  they  forbid,  as  I  efo  e  tl  e 
name  mentioned,  fitc,  especially  all  sight,  they  must  not  so  much  as  coi  e  ear  or 
look,  upon  them. 

"  Gaze  not  on  a  maid,"  saith  Syracides,  "  turn  away  Ihine  eyes  from  a  beautiful 
woman,  c.  9.  v.  5.  7,  8.  averte  oculos,  saith  David,  or  if  thou  dost  see  them,  as  Fici- 
nus  adviseth,  let  not  thine  eye  be  irttentas  ad  lihidiitem,  do  not  intend  her  more  than 
the  rest :  for  as  '^  Properlius  holds,  Ipse  alimenia  siii  maxima  prcebet  amor,  love  as 


aaA  tliiotv  her  Mi>ite  out  of  doors,  she  who  has  dtank    is  ben  to  elian  lbs  eembianes  and  Uie  Tood  ot  \ove,  lo 
iny  Hive-aick  Dlrwd."  »  Tom.  4  lib.  1.  cap.  10.    aiistaLn  ftom  tt,  and  totally  avert  the  mind  (iDm  lbs 

Sfrits-.  raed,  are,  MLta.  vilentur  oscula,  lactaa  serjiio,   object."  «I.il).3.ekg.  10.  ' 
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a  snow  biill  enlargeth  itself  by  sight:  but  as  Hierome  to  Nepotian,  aut  aquUler  ama, 
aut  aqualiter  ignora,  either  see  all  alike,  or  let  all  aloiie;  make  a  league  with  thine 
eyes,  as  "  Job  diil,  and  that  is  (he  safest  course,  let  all  alone,  see  none  of  them. 
Nothing  sooner  revives,  **"  or  waxeth  sore  again,"  as  Petrarch  holds,  "  Chan  love 


doth  by  sight."  "As  pomp  renews  ambition;  the  sight  of  g 
beauteous  object  sets  on  fire  this  burning  lust."  Et  muUtmt  saliens  incitai  unda 
sitim.  The  sight  of  drink  makes  one  dry,  and  the  sight  of  meat  increaseih  appetite. 
'Tis  dangerous  therefore  to  see.  A  ^young  gentleman  in  merriment  would  needs 
put  on  his  mistress's  clothes,  and  walk  abroad  alone,  which  some  of  her  suitors  es- 
pying, stole  him  away  for  her  that  he  represented.  So  much  can  sight  enforce. 
Especially  if  he  have  been  formerly  enamoured,  the  sight  of  hi^  mistress  strikes  him 
into  a  new  fit,  and  makes  him  rave  many  days  after. 

\'n'Bts"ei"mi'nimrnwii'nuBigni"erf"?'''  And  nia'ka  Uhurn  af™h%olli'^^ove's  dual  ilanies, 

glc  nisi  vltabjs  itulnquid  rennvahU  auiotpm.  If  thai  Ills  forniei  objeci  i(  review." 

nnmuia  recrudeacet,  qos  mode  nulla  flilL."  | 

Or,  as  the  poet  compares  it  to  embers  in  ashes,  which  the  wind  blows,  ^ut  solet  d 
ventis,  Sfc,  a  scald  head  (as  tlie  saying  is)  is  soon  broken,  dry  wood  quicldy  kindles, 
and  when  they  have  been  formerly  wounded  with  sight,  how  can  lliey  by  seeing  but 
be  inilamed  ?  Ismenias  acknowledgeth  as  much  of  himself,  when  he  had  been  long 
absent,  and  almost  forgotten  his  mistress,  ™  "  at  the  first  sight  of  her,  as  sU«w  in  a 
fire,  I  burned  afresh,  and  more  than  ever  I  did  before."  ""Chariclia  was  as  much 
moved  at  the  sight  of  her  dear  Theagines,  after  he  had  been  a  great  stranger." 
*'Mertila,  in  AristEenelus,  swore  she  would  never  love  Pamphilus  again,  and  did 
moderate  her  passion,  so  long  as  he  was  absent;  but  the  next  time  he  came  in  pre- 
sence, she  could  not  contain,  efflise  amplexa  allrectari  se  sinil,  Sfc,  she  broke  her 
vow,and  did  profusely  embrace  him.  Hermotinus,ayoungman  (in  the  said  "author) 
is  all  out  as  imstaid,  he  had  forgot  his  mistress  quite,  and  by  nis  friends  was  well 
weaned  from  her  love;  but  seeing  her  by  chance,  agnovU  veteris  vestigia  Jlammis, 
he  raved  amain,  lUci  tamen  emergens  veluli  lucida  slella  cepil  elucere,  Sgc,  she  did 
appear  as  a  blazing  star,  or  an  angel  to  his  sight.  And  it  is  the  common  passion  of 
all  lovers  to  be  overcome  in  this  sort.  For  that  cause  belike  Alexander  discerning 
this  inconvenience  and  danger  that  comes  by  seeing,  '"'when  he  heai-d  Darius's 
wife  so  much  commended  for  her  beauty,  would  scarce  admit  her  to  come  in  his 
sight,"  foreknowing  belike  that  of  Plutarch,  jfonjiostmi  videre  penculosissimum,  how 
full  of  danger  it  is  to  see  a  proper  woman,  and  though  he  was  intemperate  in  other 
things,  yet  in  this  superbe  se  gessit,  he  carried  himself  bravely.  And  so  when  as 
Araspus,  in  Xenophon,  had  so  much  magnified  that  divine  fiice  of  Panthea  to  Cyrus, 
"  "  by  how  much  she  was  feirer  than  ordinary,  by  so  much  he  was  tlie  more  unwill- 
ing to  see  her."  Scipio,  a  young  man  of  twenty-three  years  of  age,  and  the  most 
lieautiftd  of  the  Romans,  equal  in  person  to  that  Grecian  Charinus,  or  Homer's 
Nireus,  at  the  siege  of  a  city  in  Spain,  when  as  a  noble  and  most  fair  young  gentle- 
woman was  brought  mito  him,  ""and  he  had  heard  she  was  betrothed  to  a  lord, 
rewarded  her,  and  sent  her  back  to  her  sweetheart"  St.  Austin,  as  ^  Gregory  reports 
of  him,  ne  cum  sorore  quidem  sua  putavii  habilandum,  would  not  live  in  the  house 
with  his  own  sister.  Xenecrates  lay  with  Lais  of  Corinth  all  night,  and  would  not 
touch  her.  Socrates,  though  all  the  city  of  Athens  supposed  him  to  dote  upon  fair 
Alcibiades,  yet  when  he  had  an  opportunity,  '"solus  awi  solo  to  lie  in  the  chamber 
with,  and  was  wooed  by  him  besides,  as  the  said  Alcibiades  publicly  "confessed, 
fonaam  sprevit  et  superbe  contempsit,  he  scornfully  rejected  him.  Petrarfch,  that  had 
so  magnified  his  Laura  in  several  poems,  when  by  the  pope's  means  she  was  ofiered 


a  Job  sxti.   Fepigi  felua  cum  oculle  meia  ce  cdeI- 
w™  de  virgiue."^         «  Dial,  3.  de  eonteniptu  niunSl ; 
nihn  AciliuG  reerudescn  quam  smor;  lit  pouipa  visa 

iiik'al'conl™."  '" » Oviii."™"nMet.  7. ut  aolelTrMlia 

HC  Igiila  niatBriB  odniolus.  Chatjclia.  toi.     *>  Epist.  15. 

Darii  laudalain  sudlviaget,  lantum' cupiditoti  sun<  te- 
nuni  tnjBcit,  ut  itlnni  «ii  vellel  inln*ri.           «Cyra. 
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Kiito  him,  would  not  accept  of  her.  ^"  It  is  a  good  happiness  to  be  free  from  this 
passion  of  love,  and  great  discretion  it  argues  in  such  a  man  thai  he  can  so  contain 
himself;  but  when  thou  art  once  in  love,  to  moderate  thyself  (as  he  aaith)  is  a  sin- 
gular point  of  wisdom." 

But,  forasmuch  as  few  men  are  free,  bo  discreet  lovers,  or  that  can  contain  them- 
selves, and  moderate  their  passions,  lo  curb  their  senses,  as  not  to  see  them,  not  to 
look  lasciviously,  not  to  confer  with  them,  such  is  the  fury  of  this  head-strong  pas- 
sion of  raging  lust,  and  their  wealuiess, /eroa:  ille  ardor  a  nalwra  insitus,  ^as  he 
terms  it  "  such  a  furious  desire  nature  hath  inscribed,  such  unspeakable  delight." 

Insanie  adeS  insiitibua  incabat," 

which  neither  reason,  counsel,  poverty,  paiu,  misery,  dnidgery,  partus  dolor,  S^c,  can 
deter  them  from ;  we  must  use  some  speedy  meana  to  correct  and  preveul  that,  and 
all  other  inconveniences,  which  come  by  conference  and  the  like.  The  best,  readiest, 
surest  way,  and  which  all  approve,  is  Loci  mutatio,  to  send  them  several  ways,  that 
they  may  neither  hear  of,  see,  nor  have  an  opportunity  to  send  to  one  another  again, 
or  live  together,  soli  cum  sola,  as  so  many  Gilbertines.  ElongaiiQ  0,  patrid,  'tis  Sava- 
narola's  fourth  rule,  and  Gordonius'  precept,  distreihatur  ad  hnginquas  reg'umes,  send 
hini  to  travel.  Tis  that  which  most  run  upon,  as  so  many  hounds,  with  full  cry, 
poets,  divines,  philosophers,  physicians,  all,  mut&t  patriam:  Valesius:  "as  a  sick 
man  he  must  be  cured  with  change  of  air,  TuUy  4  Tascul.  The  best  remedy  is  to 
get  thee  gone,  Jason  Fratensia  :  change  air  and  soil,  Laurentius. 

H^FuBelittusainatum.  ^^  j       ts^-Otid.  I  prMut.  el  loneaa  carpare  peree  viai. 

Travelling  is  an  antidote  of  love, 

""Magduin  iiersd  dnclsa  proficisci  cngor  Athaiias, 
Ul  me  loiisa  gravi  mivai  araore  via." 

For  this  purpose,  aaith  "Propertius,  my  parents  sent  me  to  Athens;  time  and  patience 
wear  away  pain  and  grief,  as  fire  goes  out  for  want  of  fuel.  Qiumiutn  oculis,  ammo 
iam  proeul  ibit  amor,  Bui  so  as  they  tarry  out  long  enough ;  a  whole  year  "  Xeno- 
phott  prescribes  Criiohulus,  vis  enim  irUra  hoc  tempus  ah  amore  sanari  poleris :  some 
will  hardly  be  weaned  under.  All  this  "  Heinaius  merrily  inculcates  in  an  epistle  to 
his  friend  Primierus;  first  fast,  then  tarry,  thirdly,  change  thy  place,  fourthly,  think 
of  a  halter.  If  change  of  place,  continuance  of  time,  absence,  will  not  wear  it  out 
with  those  precedent  remedies,  it  will  hardly  be  removed :  but  these  commonly  are 
of  force.  Felix  Plater,  ohserv.  lib.  1.  had  a  baker  to  his  patient,  almost  mad  for  the 
love  of  his  maid,  and  desperate ;  by  removing  her  from  him,  he  waa  in  a  short  space 
cured.  IsKUS,  a  philosopher  of  Assyria,  was  a  most  dissolute  liver  in  hia  youili, 
paldm  lasciviens,  in  love  with  all  he  met ;  but  after  he  betook  himself,  by  his  friends' 
advice,  to  his  study,  and  left  women's  company,  he  was  so  changed  that  he  care<l  no 
more  for  plays,  nor  feasts,  nor  masks,  nor  songs,  nor  verses,  fine  clothes,  nor  no 
such  love  toys :  he  became  a  new  man  upon  a  sudden,  tangttain  si  priores  oculos 
amisisset,  (saitb  mine  °^  author)  as  if  he  had  lost  hia  former  eyes.  Peter  Godefridws, 
in  the  last  chapter  of  his  third  book,  hath  a  story  out  of  St  Ambrose,  of  a  young 
man  that  meeting  his  old  love  after  long  absence,  on  whom  he  had  extremely  doaled, 
would  scarce  talfe  notice  of  her ;  she  wondered  at  it,  that  he  should  so  lightly 
esteem  her,  called  him  again,  lemhal  dictis  ammum,  and  told  him  who  she  was,  Ego 
sum,  inqmt :  M  ego  non  sum  ego ;  but  he  replied,  "  he  waa  not  the  same  man  i" 
proripuit  sese  tandem,  as  "^neas  fled  from  Dido,  not  vouchsafing  her  any  farther 
parley,  loathing  his  foDy,  and  ashamed  of  that  which  formerly  he  had  done.    ^JVom 


«Heliodo™»,  lil).4.  eipertcra  esse  ninorts 

;  at  qaum  captui  sis.  ed  moiieraiionero 
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sum  sluUus  at  ante  jam  JVeiera.  "  0  NeiBra,  put  your  tricks,  and  practise  hereafter 
upon  somebody  else,  you  shall  befool  me  no  longer."  Petrarch  hath  such  another 
tale  of  a  young  gallant,  that  loved  a  wench  with  one  eye,  and  for  that  cause  by  his 
parents  was  sent  to  travel  into  far  countries,  "  after  some  years  he  returned,  and 
meeting  the  maid  for  whose  sake  he  was  sent  abroad,  asked  her  how,  and  by  whal 
chance  she  lost  her  eye.'  no,  said  she,  I  have  lost  none,  but  you  have  found  yours:" 
signifying  thereby,  that  all  lovers  were  blind,  as  Fabius  saith,  Amantes  de  formd 
judieare  non  possuni,  lovers  cannot  judge  of  beauty,  nor  scarce  of  anything  else,  as 
they  will  easily  confess  after  they  return  unto  themselves,  by  some  discontinuance 
or  better  advice,  wonder  at  their  own  folly,  madness,  stupidity,  blindness,  be  much 
abashed,  "  and  laugh  at  love,  and  call  it  an  idle  thing,  condemn  themselves  that  ever 
they  should  be  so  besotted  or  misled  :  and  be  heartily  glad  they  have  so  happily 
escaped." 

If  so  be  (which  is  seldom)  that  change  of  place  will  not  effect  this  alteration,  (hen 
other  remedies  are  to  be  annexed,  fair  and  foul  means,  as  to  persuade,  promise, 
threaten,  terrify,  or  to  divert  by  some  contrary  passion,  rumour,  tales,  news,  or  some 
witty  invention  to  alter  his  affection,  '' "  by  some  greater  sorrow  to  drive  out  the  less," 
saith  Gordonius,  as  that  his  house  is  on  fire,  his  best  friends  dead,  his  money  stolen. 
** "  TSiat  he  is  made  some  great  governor,  or  hath  some  honour,  office,  some  Tnherit- 
ance  is  befallen  him."  He  shall  be  a  knight,  a  baron;  or  by  some  fiilse  accusation, 
as  they  do  to  such  as  have  the  hiccup,  to  make  them  forget  it.  St.  Hierome,  lib.  2. 
epist.  16.  to  Rusticus  the  monk,  hath  an  instance  of  a  young  man  of  Greece,  that 
lived  in  a  monastery  in  Egypt,  '*"  that  by  no  labour,  no  continence,  no  persuasion, 
could  be  diverted,  but  at  last  by  this  trick  he  was  delivered.  The  abbot  sets  one  of 
liis  convent  to  quarrel  witli  him,  and  with  some  scandalous  reproach  or  other  to 
defame  him  before  company,  and  then  to  come  and  complain  first,  the  witnesses 
were  likewise  suborned  for  the  plaintiff!  The  young  man  wept,  and  when  all  were 
against  him,  the  abbot  cunningly  took  his  part,  lest  he  should  be  overcome  with 
immoderate  grief:  but  what  need  many  words?  by  this  invention  he  was  cured,  and 
alienated  from  his  pristine  love-thoughts" Injuries,  slanders,  contempts,  dis- 
graces  spretaque  injuria  forma,  "  the  insult  of  her  slighted  beauty,"  are  very 

forcible  means  to  withdraw  men's  affections,  covtwrteliA  affecii  amalores  caaare  desv- 
mmt,  as  **  Lucian  saith,  lovers  reviled  or  neglected,  contemned  or  misused,  turn  love 
to  hate;  ^redeamf  JVbn  si  me  ohsecret,  "I'll  never  love  thee  more."  Egone  illam, 
qum  ilium,  qua  me,  guis  non?  So  Zephyrus  hated  Hyacinthus  because  he  scorned 
him,  and  preferred  his  co-rival  Apollo  (Palephcetus  fab.  JVnr.),  he  will  not  come 
again  though  he  be  invited.  Tell  him  but  how  he  was  scoffed  at  behind  his  back, 
('tis  the  counsel  of  Avicenna),  that  his  love  is  false,  and  entertains  another,  rejects 
him,  cares  not  for  him;  or  that  she  is  a  fool;  a  nasfy  quean,  a  slut,  a  vixen,  a  scold,  a 
devil,  or,  which  Italians  commonly  do,  that  he  or  she  hath  some  loathsome  filthy  dis- 
ease, gout,  stone,  stranguary,  falling  sickness,  and  that  they  are  hereditary,  not  to  be 
avoided,  hp  is  subject  to  a  consumption,  halh  the  pox,  that  he  hath  three  or  four  in- 
curable tetters,  issues;  that  she  is  bald,  her  breath  stinks,  she  is  mad  by  inheritance, 
and  so  are  all  the  kindred,  a  hair-brain,  with  many  other  secret  infifmities,  which 
1  will  not  so  much  as  name,  belonging  to  women.  That  he  is  a  heimaphrodite, 
an  eunuch,  imperfect,  impotent,  a  spendthrift,  a  gamester,  a  fool,  a  gull,  a  beggar, 
a  whoremaster,  far  in  debt,  and  not  able  to  maintain  her,  a  common  drunkai-d,  his 
mother  was  a  witch,  his  father  hanged,  that  he  hath  a  wolf  in  his  bosom,  a  sore 
leg,  he  is  a  leper,  hath  some  incurable  disease,  that  he  will  surely  beat  her,  he  can- 
not hold  his  water,  that  he  cries  out  or  walks  in  the  night,  will  stab  his  bed-fellow, 
tell  al!  his  secrets  in  bis  sleep,  and  that  nobody  dare  lie  with  him,  his  house  is 
haunted  with  spirits,  with  such  fearful  and  tragical  tilings,  able  to  avert  and  terrify 
any  man  or  woman  living,  Gordonius,  cap.  20.  part.  3.  hunc  in  modo  consulit; 
Parelw  aliqaa  vetula  turpissiTiui  aspeetu,  cum  turpi  et  vili  habilu:  et  poriet  subtus 
greminm  piamnm  menstrualem,  et  dicat  guod  arnica  sua  sit  ebriosa,  et  quod  mingal  in 
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lecto,  et  quod  est  epileptica  ei  impudicia;  et  quod  in  corpore  Sko  sunt  excrescentiie 
erun-mes,  cumftetore  aniielitus,  et  ali<s  e.normttates,  quihus  vetulte  mnt  edoct<e :  si  nolit 
Ms  persuaderi,  subild  exlrahat  '^pcamv.m  menstruahm,  coram  facie  portando,  eacla- 
manda,  talis  est  arnica  tua;  et  si  ex  Ms  non  demiserit,  non  est  Itomo,  sed  diabolus  ia- 
cantatus.  Idem  fere,  Jlnieenna,  cap.  24,  de  cum  Elishi,  lib.  3,  Fen.  I .  Tract.  4.  JVar- 
rent  res  immtcndas  veiulm,  ex  quihis  abominationem  incurred,  et  res  ^  sordidas  et  hoc 
assiduent.  Idem  Jh-culanus  cap.  16.  in  9.  Skasis,  Sfc. 

Withal  as  they  do  discommend  tlie  old,  for  the  better  effecting  a  more  speedy- 
alteration,  they  must  commend  another  paramour,  alteram  indwere',  aet  him  or  her 
to  be  wooed,  or  woo  some  oilier  that  shall  be  feirer,  of  better  note,  better  fortune, 
birth,  parentage,  much  to  be  preferred,  ^'^^Invenies  alium  si  le  hicfasiidit  Menis," 
by  this  means,  which  Jason  Pralensis  wisheth,  to  turn  the  stream  of  affection  another 
way,  '■^Successors  novo  trudiiur  omnis  amor;"  or,  as  Valesius  advisetli,  by  ^sub- 
dividing to  diminish  it,  as  a  great  river  cut  into  many  channels  rims  low  at  last. 
'" "  Hortor  et  u(  pariter  hitias  habecdis  arnicas,"  S^c.  If  you  suspect  to  be  taken,  be 
sure,  saith  the  poet,  to  have  two  mistresses  at  once,  or  go  from  one  to  another:  as 
he  that  goes  from  a  g^ood  fire  in  cold  weather  is  loth  to  depart  from  it,  though  Id  the 
next  room  there  be  a  better  which  will  refresh  him  as  much;  there's  as  much  dif- 
ference of  hcBc  as  hac  ignis;  or  bring  liim  to  some  public  shows,  plays,  meetings, 
where  he  may  see  variety,  and  he  shall  likely  loathe  his  first  choice :  carry  him  but 
to  the  nest  town,  yea  peradvealure  to  the  next  house,  and  as  Paris  lost  (Enbiie's 
love  by  seeing  Helen,  "Snd  Cressida  forsook  Troilus  by  conversing  with  Diomede, 
he  will  dislike  his  former  mistress,  and  leave  her  quite  behind  him,  as  "  Theseus  left 
Ariadne  fiist  asleep  ia  the  island  of  Dia,  to  seek  her  fortune,  that  was  erst  his  loving 
mistress,  ''^^unc  primum  Dorida  veins  amator  contempsi,  as  he  said,  Doris  is  but  a 
dowdy  to  this.  As  he  that  looks  himself  in  a  glass  forgets  his  physiognomy  forth- 
with, this  flattering  glass  of  love  will  be  diminished  by  remove ;  after  a  little  absence 
it  will  be  remitted,  the  nest  fair  object  will  likely  alter  it.  A  young  man  in  "Luciaix 
■was  pitifully  in  love,  he  came  to  the  theatre  by  chance,  and  by  seeing  other  fair 
objects  there,  mentis  sanitatent  recepit,  was  fully  recovered,  ""and  went  merrily 
home,  as  jf  he  had  taken  a  dram  of  oblivion,"  "A  mouse  (saith  an  Apologer)  was 
brought  up  in  a  chest,  there  fed  with  fragments  of  bread  and  cheese,  though  there 
could  be  no  better  meat,  till  coming  forth  at  last,  and  feeding  liberally  of  other 
variety  of  viands,  loathed  his  former  life:  moralise  this  fable  by  thyself.  Plato,  in 
his  seventh  book  De  Legibus,  hath  a  pretty  fiction  of  a  city  under  ground,  ™  to 
which  by  little  holes  some  sjnall  store  of  light  came ;  the  inhabitants  thought  there 
could  not  be  a  belter  place,  and  at  their  first  coming  abroad  they  might  not  endure 
the  light,  agerrimi  solem  inlueri;  but  after  they  were  accustomed  a  little  to  it, 
"  "  they  deplored  their  fellows'  misery  thai  lived  under  ground."  A  silly  lover  is  in 
like  state,  none  so  fair  as  his  mistress  at  first,  he  cares  for  none  but  her ;  yet  after  a 
while,  when  he  hath  compared  her  with  others,  he  abhors  her  name,  sight,  and 
memory.  Tia'generally  true;  for  as  he  observes,  '" Priorem ^ammam  tiovus  ignis 
exlradit;  et  ea  multorum  natura,  ut  prassnles  maximS  ament,  one  fire  drives  out  an- 
oilier;  and  such  is  women's  weakness,  that  they  love  commonly  him  that  is  present. 
And  so  do  many  men;  as  he  confessed,  he  loved  Amye,  till  he  saw  Floriat,  and 
when  he  saw  Cyailiia,  forgat  them  both :  but  fair  Phillis  was  incomparably  beyond 
tliem  all,  Cloris  surpassed  her,  and  yet  when  he  espied  Amaryllis,  she  was  his  sole 
mistress;  0  divine  Amaryllis :  qaim  proeera,  cupressi  ad  instar,  quam  elegans,  qudtn 
decerns,  S^c.  How  lovely,  how  tall,  how  comely  she  was  (saith  Polemius)  till  he  saw 
another,  and  then  she  was  the  sole  subject  of  his  thoughts.  In  conclusion,  her  he. 
loves  best  he  saw  last.  '^Triton,  the  sea-god,  first  loved  Leucothoe,  iiil  he  came  in 
presence  of  Milsene,  she  was  the  commandress  of  his  heart,  till  he  saw  Galatea:  but 
(as  ^she  complains)  he  loved  another  eftsoons,  another,  and  another.    'Tis  a  thing 
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which,  by  Hierom's  report,  hath  been  usually  practised.  ""Heathen  philoeophers 
<lrive  out  one  love  with  another,  as  they  do  a  peg,  or  pin  with  a  pin.  Which  those 
seven  Persian  princes  did  to  Ahaauerus,  that  they  might  requite  the  desire  of  Queen 
Vaahli  with  the  love  of  others."  Pausanias  in  Eliacis  aaith,  that  therefore  one  Cupid 
was  painted  to  contend  with  another,  and  to  lake  the  garland  from  him,  because  one 
love  drives  out  another,  ""'^fterius  vwes  suhtraMt  alter  amor;^'  and  TuUy,  3.  JVa(. 
Deor.  disputing  with  C.  Cotta,  makes  mention  of  three  several  Cupids,  all  differing 
in  office.  Felix  Plater,  in  the  first  book  of  his  observations,  boasts  how  he  cured  a 
widower  in  Basil],  a  patient  of  his,  by  this  stratagem  alone,  that  doted  upon  a  poor  ser- 
vant his  maid,  when  friends,  children,  no  persuasion  could  serve  to  alienate  his  mind : 
they  motioned  him  to  another  honest  man's  daughter  in  the  town,  whom  he  loved, 
and  lived  with  long  after,  abhorring  the  very  name  and  sight  of  the  first.  After  the 
death  of  Lucretia,  ^'Euryalus  would  admit  of  no  comfort,  till  the  Emperor  Sigismond 
married  him  to  a  noble  lady  of  his  court,  and  so  in  short  apace  he  was  freed, 

SuBSECT,  III. — By  counsel  and  persuasion,  foulness  of  the  fact,  men's,  ■woTnen's 
faults,  miseries  of  marriage,  events  of  lusl,  ^"c. 

As  there  be  divers  causes  of  this  burning  lust,  or  heroical  love,  so  there  be  many 
good  remedies  to  ease  and  help;  amongst  which,  good  counsel  and  persuasion,  which 
1  should  have  handled  in  the  first  place,  are  of  great  moment,  and  not  to  be  omitted. 
Many  are  of  opinion,  that  in  this  blind  headstrong  passion  counsel  can  do  no  good. 

.  Habei,ullo  earn  cansilloregen  Hon  poiee."  ]         Haiv  shanld  advice  or  cminstl  it  amend  I" 

'*"  Qttis  enim  modus  adsit  amori?"    But,  without  question,  good  counsel  and 

advice  must  needs  be  of  great  force,  especially  if  it  shall  proceed  from  a  wise, 
fetherly,  reverent,  discreet  person,  a  man  of  authority,  whom  the  parties  do  respect, 
stand  in  awe  of,  or  from  a  judicious  friend,  of  itself  alone  it  is  able  to  divert  and 
suffice.  Gordonius,  the  physician,  attributes  so  much  to  it,  that  he  would  have  it 
by  all  means  used  in  the  first  place.  Smoveaiur  ah  ilia,  consilio  viri  guem  timet, 
ostendendo  pericula  smcnlt,  judicium  inferjii,  gaudia  Parailisi.  He  would  have  some 
discreet  men  to  dissuade  them,  after  flae  fury  of  passion  is  a  little  spent,  or  by  ab- 
sence allayed;  for  it  is  as  intempestive  at  first,  to  give  counsel, as  to  comfort  parents 
when  their  children  are  in  that  instant  departed ;  to  no  purpose  to  prescribe  nar- 
cotics, cordials,  nectarines,  potions,  Homer's  nepenthes,  or  Helen's  bowl,  &c.  JVom 
cessavit  pectus  tundere,  she  will  lament  and  howl  for  a  season :  let  passion  have  his 
course  awhile,  and  then  he  may  proceed,  by  foreshowing  the  miserable  events  and 
dangers  which  will  surely  happen,  the  pains  of  hell,  joys  of  Paradise,  and  the  like, 
which  by  their  preposterous  courses  they  shall  forfeit  or  incur;  and  'tis  a  fit  method, 
a  very  good  means;  for  what  °°  Seneca  said  of  vice,  I  say  of  love,  Sine  magUiro  dis- 
citur,  vix  siTie  magistro  deseritur,  'tis  learned  of  itself,  but  "  hardly  left  vvi'hout  a 
tutor.  Tis  not  amiss  therefore  to  have  some  such  overseer,  to  expostulate  and  show 
them  such  absurdities,  incoaveniences,  imperfections,  discontents,  as  usually  follow; 
which  their  blindness,  fury,  madness,  cannot  apply  unto  themselves,  or  wiil  not 
apprehend  through  weakness;  and  good  for  tliem  to  disclose  themselves,  to  give  ear 
to  friendly  admonitions.  "  Tell  me,  sweetheart  (aaith  Tryphena  to  a  love-sick  Char- 
mides  in  ^Lucian),  what  is  it  that  troubles  thee  ?  peradventure  I  can  ease  thy  mind, 
and  further  thee  in  thy  suit;"  and  so,  without  question,  she  miglit,  and  so  mayest 
thou,  if  the  patient  be  capable  of  good  counsel,  and  will  hear  at  least  what  may 
be  said. 

If  he  love  at  all,  she  is  either  an  honest  woman  or  a  whore.  If  dishonest,  let  him 
read  or  inculcate  to  him  that  5.  of  Solomon's  Proverbs,  EccUis.  26.  Ambros.  lib.  I. 
cap.  4.  in  bis  book  of  Abel  and  Cain,  Philo  Judfeus  de  mereede  mer.  Plalinas,  dial, 
in  Amot^a,  EspencEeus,  and  those  three  books  of  Pet.  Heedus  de  content,  amoribus, 
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JUneas  Sylvius'  lart  Epistlp,  which  he  wrote  to  his  friend  Nicholas  of  Warlliurge, 
which  he  dalla  medelam  illiciti  anwris,  ^c.  ^ "  For  what's  a  whore,"  as  he  saith, 
"  but  a  poler  of  youth,  a  "  ruin  of  men,  a  destruction,  a  devourer  of  patrimonies,  a 
downfall  of  honour,  fodder  for  the  devil,  the  gate  of  death,  and  isupplement  of  hell  ?" 
*'  Talis  amor  est  laqnews  animce,  ^c,  a  hitter  honey,  sweet  poison,  delicate  destruc- 
tion, a  voluntary  mischief,  commuium  cmnvm^  sterquilinium.  And  as  °^  Pet.  Aretiiie's 
Lwcretia,  a  notable  quean,  confesseth  ;  "  Gluttony,  anger,  envy,  pride,  sacrilege,  tbei^ 
slaughter,  were  all  born  that  day  that  a  whore  began  her  profession;  for,'|  as  she 
follows  it,  "  Iier"  pride  is  greater  than  a  rich  churl's,  she  is  more  envious  than  the 
pox,  as  malicious  as  melancholy,  as  covetous  as  hell.  If  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world  any  were  mala,  pejor,  pessma,  bad  in  the  superlative  degree,  'tis  a  whore; 
how  many  have  I  undone,  caused  to  be  wounded,  slain !  O  Antonia,  thou  seest 
•^what  I  am  without,  but  within,  God  knows,  a  puddle  of  iniquity,  a  sinlc  of  sin,  a 
pocky  quean."  Let  him  now  that  so  doles  meditate  on  this ;  let  him  see  the  event 
and  success  of  others,  Samson,  Hercules,  Holofemea,  &c.  Those  infinite  mischiefs 
attend  it :  if  she  be  another  man's  wife  he  loves,  'tis  abominable  in  the  sight  of  God 
and  men;  adultery  is  expressly  forbidden  in  God's  commandment,  a  mortal  sin,  abJe 
to  endanger  his  soul:  if  he  be  such  a  one  that  fears  God,  or  have  any  religion,  he 
will  eschew  it,  and  abhor  the  loathsomeness  of  his  own  fact.  ]f  he  love  an  honest 
maid,  'tis  to  abuse  or  loarry  her;  if  to  abuse,  'tis  fornication,  a  foul  fact  (though 
some  make  light  of  it),  and  almost  equal  to  adultery  itself.  Jf  to  marry,  let  him 
seriously  consider  what  he  takes  in  hand,  look  before  ye  leap,  as  the  proverb  is,  or 
settle  his  affections,  and  examine  first  the  party,  and  condition  of  his  estate  and  hers, 
whether  it  be  a  fit  match,  for  fortunes,  years,  parentage,  and  such  other  circum- 
stances, an  sit  sua  Veneris.  Whether  it  be  likely  to  proceed  :  if  not,  let  him  wisely 
stave  himself  off  at  the  first,  curb  in  his  inordinate  passion,  and  moderate  his  desire, 
by  thinking  of  some  other  subject,  divert  his  cogitations.  Or  if  it  be  not  for  his 
good,  as  jEneas,  forewarned  by  Mercury  in  a  dream,  left  Dido's  love,  and  in  all 
haste  got  him  to  sea, 

and  although  she  did  oppose  with  vows,  tears,  prayers,  and  imprecation, 


Let  thy  Mercury-reason  rule  thee  against  all  allurements,  seeming  delights,  pleasing 
inward  or  outward  provocations.  Thou  mayest  do  this  if  thou  wilt,  pater  non  de~ 
peril  jiliaM,  nee  frater  soTorem,  &  Mh^Y  AoXts  not  on  his  own  daughter,  a  brother 
on  a  sister;  and  why?  because  it  is  unnatural^  unlawful,  unfit.  If  he  be  sickly, 
soft,  deformed,  let  him  think  of  his  deformities,  vices,  infirmities;  if  in  debt,  let  him 
ruminate  how  to  pay  his  debts :  if  he  be  in  any  danger,  let  him  seek  to  avoid  it ;  if 
he  have  any  law-suit,  or  other  business,  he  may  do  well  to  let  his  love-matters  alone 
and  follow  it,  labour  in  ilia  vocation  whatever  it  is.  But  if  he  cannot  so  ease  him- 
self, yet  let  liim  wisely  premeditate  of  both  tlieir  estates ;  if  they  be  unequal  in 
years,  she  young  and  he  old,  what  an  unfit  match  must  it  needs  be,  an  uneven  yoke, 
how  absurd  and  indecent  a  thing  is  it !  as  Lycinus  in  ^  Lucjan  told  Timolaua,  for  an 
old  bald  crook-no.sed  knave  to  many  a  young  wench  ;  how  odious  a  thing  it  is  to 
see  an  old  leecher !  What  should  a  bald  fellow  do  with  a  comb,  a  dumb  doter  with 
a  pipe,  a  blind  man  with  a  looking-glass,  and  thou  with  such  a  wife?  How  absurd 
it  is  for  a  young  man  to  marry  an  old  wife  for  a  piece  of  good.  But  put  case  she 
be  equal  in  years,  birth,  fortunes,  and  other  qualities  correspondent,  he  doth  desire 
to  be  coupled  in  marriage,  which  is  an  honourable  estate,  but  for  what  respects  ? 
Her  beauty  belike,  and  comeliness  of  person,  that  is  commonly  the  main  object,  she 
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is  a  most  absolute  form,  in  his  eye  at  least,  Cuiformam  Paphia,  et  Ckariies  irihmre 
decoram  ;  but  do  other  men  affirm  as  much  ?  or  is  it  an  error  in  his  judgment. 

"  ■'  Falldnt  1108  QcuLi  vagique  census, 
Oiipicesa  .aiione  mcnliaolur," 

"  our  eyes  and  other  senses  will  commonly  deceive  us ;"  it  may  be,  to  Ihee  thyself 
upon  a  more  serious  examination,  or  after  a  little  absence,  she  is  not  so  fair  as  she 
seems.  Quiedam  videnfur  et  noa  sunt ;  compare  her  to  another  standing  by,  'tis  a 
touchstone  to  try,  confer  hand  to  hand,  body  to  body,  face  to  fece,  eye  lo  eye,  nose 
to  nose,  neck  to  neck,  &c,,  examine  every  part  by  itself,  then  altogether,  in  all  pos- 
tures, several  sites,  and  tell  me  how  thou  likest  her.  It  may  be  not  she,  that  is  so 
fair,  but  her  coals,  or  put  another  in  her  clothes,  and  she  will  seem  all  out  as  fair ; 
as  the  °°poet  then  prescribes,  separate  her  from  her  clothes  :  suppose  thou  saw  her 
in  a  base  beggar's  weed,  or  else  dressed  in  some  old  hirsute  attires  out  of  fashion, 
foul  linen,  coarse  raiment,  besmeared  with  soot,  coily,  perfumed  with  opoponax, 
sagapenumi  assafcetida,  or  some  such  £lthy  gums,  dirty,  about  some  indecent  action 
or  other ;  or  in  such  a  case  as  *  Brassivola,  the  pjiysician,  found  Malalasta,  his  pa- 
tient, after  a  potion  of  hellebore,  which  he  had  prescribed :  Manihis  in  lerram  depo- 
siiis,  et  ano  versus  cmlum  elevato  (ac  si  videretur  SocraiicKS  ille  Aristophanes,  qui 
GeomelricaSj^ras  in  terram  scnhens,  tubera  coUigere  videhatur)  atram  Hlem  in 
album  parieiem  injiciebat,  adeoque  totam  ccmeram,  et  se  deturpabat, «(,  ^c,  all  to 
hewrayed,  or  worse ;  if  thou  saw'st  her  (I  say)  would  thou  affect  her  as  thou  dost? 
Suppose  thou  heheldest  her  in  a  '""frosty  morniDg,  in  cold  weather,  in  some  passion 
or  perturbation  of  mind,  weeping,  chafing,  &c.,  riveled  and  ill-favoured  to  behold. 
She  many  times  that  in  a  composed  look  seems  so  amiable  and  delicious,  tarn  scituld 
ffrmd,  if  she  do  but  laugh  or  smile,  makes  an  iigly  sparrow-mouthed  face,  and 
shows  a  pair  of  uneven,  loathsome,  rotten,  foul  teeth ;  she  hath  a  black  skin,  gouty 
legs,  a  deformed  crooked  carcass  under  a  fine  coat.  ]t  may  be  for  aD  her  costly 
tires  she  is  bald,  and  though  she  seem  so  fitir  by  dark,  by  candle-light,  or  afar  off  at 
such  a  distance,  as  Callicratides  observed  in  '  Luciao,  "  If  thou  should  see  her  near, 
or  in  a  morning,  she  would  appear  more  ugly  than  a  beast;"  ^si  dilige-nter  canside- 
res,  quid  per  os  et  nares  et  cateros  corporis  meatus  egredifur,  vilius  sterquilinium 
nunquam  vidisti.  Follow  my  counsel,  see  her  undressed,  see  her,  if  it  be  possible, 
out  of  her  a ttire8,y«rtii) is  wudatam  cohribus,  it  may  be  she  is  like  ^sop's  jay,  or 
^Pliny's  cantharides,  she  will  be  loathsome,  ridiculous,  thou  wilt  not  endure  her 
sight :  or  suppose  thou  saw'st  her,  pale,  in  a  consumption,  on  her  death-bed,  skin 
and  bones,  or  now  dead,  Cujus  erat  gratissimus  ampleams  (whose  embrace  was  so 
agreeable)  as  Barnard  saith,  erit  hoTribilis  aspectua ;  JVbn  redolet,  sed  olet,  qum  re~ 
dolere  soht-,  "  As  a  posy  slie  smells  sweet,  is  most  fresh  and  fair  one  day,  but  dried 
ijp,  withered,  and  s^iks  another."  Beautiful  Nireus,  by  that  Homer  so  much  ad- 
mired, once  dead,  is  more  deformed  than  Thersites,  and  Solomon  deceased  as  ugly 
as  Marcolphus  :  thy  lovely  mistress  that  was  erst  '  Ckaris  chartor  ocellls,  "  dearer 
to  thee  than  thine  eyes,",  once  sick  or  departed,  is  Vili  vilior  isslimata  emtio, "  worse 
than  any  dirt  or  dunghill."  Her  embraces  were  not  so  acceptable,  as  now  her  looks 
be  terrible  :  thou  ha&t  better  behold  a  Gorgon's  head,  than  Helen's  carcass. 

Some  are  of  opinion,  that  to  see  a  woman  naked  is  able  of  itself  to  alter  his 
affection ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  consideration,  saith  ^  Montaigne  the  Frenchman  in  his 
Essays,  that  the  skilfulest  masters  of  amorous  dalliance,  appoint  for  a  remedy  of 
venerous  passions,  a  full  survey  of  the  body ;  which  the  poet  insinuates, 

Viilerai^in  curau  qui  fuit,  hffiiil  a^nor."  I    When  once  it  saw  I'tiose  patis  shouLd  not  uppest-"' 

It  is  reported  of  Seleucus,  king  of  Syria,  that  seeing  his  wife  Stratonice's  bald  pate, 
as  she  was  undressing  her  by  chatice,  he  could  never  affect  her  after,  Remundus 
LuUiua,  the  physician,  spying  an  ulcer  or  cancer  in  his  mistress'  breast,  whom  he  so 
dearly  loved,  from  that  day  following  abhorred  the  looks  of  her.    Philip  the  French 

npetrnniua.  "Ovid.  =Bln  Caiariieis,  liha./ "Ifj'on  quietly  reHeU  upun  wlisl  passes  rhmilgJl  lier 

iwSifarteBidetormts,  «iw  ftrmusa  esi;  si  hi^at  for-  mnatb,  Boaltils,  aud  other  conduits  of  her  bndy,J0a 
^y,J><m  SIS inroriBli.'mMorBS Epigram.       '  Amo-   Bever fSW  vikr sWff."       ' llisl.  B3l.  II CSII.  3S.    A  Sf 
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king,  as  Neubrigensis,  Til).  4,  cap.  34,  relates  it,  married  (he  king  of  Denmarlt's 
daughter, ' "  and  after  he  had  used  her  as  a  wife  one  night,  because  her  breath  stunk, 
they  say,  or  for  some  other  secret  fault,  sent  her  back  again  to  her  father."  Peter 
Mattheus,  in  the  life  of  Lewis  the  Eleventh,  finds  fault  with  our  English  '  chronicles, 
for  writing  how  Margaret  the  king  of  Scots'  daughter,  and  wife  to  Louis  the  Eleventh, 
French  king,  was  ob  graveolentiam  oris,  rejected  by  her  husband.  Many  audi 
matches  are  made  for  by-respects,  or  some  seemly  comeliness,  which  after  honey- 
moon's past,  turn  to  bitterness:  for  burning  lust  is  but  a  flash,  a  gunpowder  passion; 
and  hatred  oft  follows  in  the  highest  degree,  dislike  and  contempt. 


when  they  wax  old,  and  ill-favoured,  they  may  commonly  no  longer  abide  them, 

Jam  gravis  es  noMs,  Be  gone,  they  grow  stale,  fulsome,  loathsome,  odious,  thou 

art  a  beastly  filthy  quean, '"faciem  Phebe  cacantis  habes,  thou  art  Saltimi  podex, 

withered  and  dry,  insipida  et  vetula, "  Te  quia  ruga  tuTpa«tf.  el  capitis  nives,  (I 

say)  begone,  "porUe  patent,  pr^ciscere. 

'  Yea,  but  you  will  infer,  your  mistress  is  complete,  of  a  most  absolute  form  itt  all 
men's  opinions,  no  exceptions  can  be  takeu  at  her,liothing  may  be  added  to  her 
person,  nothing  detracted,  she  is  the  mirror  of  women  for  her  beauty,  comeliness 
and  pleasant  grace,  inimitable,  merig  delicim,  meri  lepores,  she  is  Myrotlietium  Ve- 
neris, Graliarum  pixis,  a  mere  magazine  of  natural  perfections,  she  halli  all  the 

Veneres  and  Graces, mille  faces  et  mille  figuras,  ia  each  part  absolute  and 

complete,  '^L<eta  genas,  lizta  os  roseum,  vaga  Ittmina  lata :  to  be  admired  for  her 
person,  a  most  incomparable,  unmatchable  piece,  aurea  proles^  ad  simulaclirum  ali- 
cujus  numinis  eomposita,  a  Phcenix^  vemanlis  istaluhs  Venerilla,  a  nymph,  a  fairy, 
"  like  Veaus  herself  when  she  was  a  maid,  nulU  secmida,  a  mete  quinleseeuce,  Jlores 
spirans  el  amaraenm,  fmmints  prodi.gium :  put  case  she  be,  how  long  will  she  con- 
tinue ?  "  Florein.  decoris  singuli  carpwtt  dies  :  "  Every  day  detracts  from  her  per- 
son," and  this  beauty  is  bonum  fragile,  a  mere  flash,  a  Venice  glass,  quickly  broken. 


it  will  not  last  As  that  fair  flower  "Adonis,  which  we  call  an 
but  one  month,  this  gracious  all-commanding  beauty  fades  in  an  instant.  It  is  a 
jewel  soon  lost,  the  painter's  goddess,  fulsa  Veritas,  a  mere  picture.  "  Favour  is 
deceitful,  and  beauty  is  vanity,"  Prov.  xxxi.  30. 

i»"  Vittea  Beinnmla.  flujaqi.e  buMula,  Candida  fonna     1  "  A  brilDf  g^m.  bubble,  \,  bfauly  pale, 

Nil.  ™tt,  t-imiH.  veums  et  Biira,  nihU:"        [eal.     |    A  lose,  dew,  anow,  ™..k=,  wind,  air,  nought  at  aH.- 

If  she  be  fair,  as  the  saying  is,  she  is  commonly  a  fool :  if  proud,  scornful,  segui- 
iurque  superjna  formam,  or  dishonest,  rara  est  concordia  forma  aique  pudiciiue, 
"  can  she  be  fair  and  honest  too  ?"  '^Aristo,  the  son  of  Agasicles,  married  a  Spar- 
tan lass,  the  fau'est  lady  in  all  Greece  next  to  Helen,  but  for  her  conditions  the  most 
abominable  and  beastly  creature  of  the  world.  So  that  I  would  wish  thee  to  r&spect, 
with  '"Seneca,  not  her  persou  but  qualities.  "Will  you  say  that's  a  good  blade 
which  hath  a  gilded  scabbard,  embroidered  with  gold  and  jewels  ?  No,  but  that 
which  hath  a  good  edge  and  point,  well  tempered  metal,  able  to  resist."  This 
beauty  is  of  the  body  idone,  and  what  is  that,  but  as  "  Gregory  Nazianzan  telleth 
us,  "  a  mock  of  time  and  sickness  ?"  or  as  Boethius,  ^  "  as  mutable  as  a  flower,  and 
'tis  not  nature  so  makes  us,  but  most  part  the  infirmity  of  the  beholder."  For  ask 
another,  he  sees  no  such  matter :  Die  mihi  per  graiias  qualis  tibi  videtur,  "  I  pray 
ihee  tell  me  how  thou  likeat  my  sweetheart,"  as  she  asked  her  sister  in  Aristentetus, 


.Post  imam  nwlem  inwrlqm  nude  ea^nHini  cepil 

"Csmerarlas.  emb.  6B.cenl.  1.  Has  DDiniuin  pulcJierri- 

propler  felenleru  ejus  iuirituin  nlii  aicunH-el  lalen. 
leu.  riedilalcm  repridiavil,  rem  facleas  plana  lllirJtHiii, 

nids  elalim  laaeiieacil,  forTOB  typus.                "Bernar. 

Ekin  becomes  Halihy,  and  the  melii  hlook."         "Hart. 

»  Bpfat.  76.  gladiuin  banam  dices,  iron  cui  deauralua  an 

"Tally  in  CaL    ■■  BecausB  wrinkles  and  boKcj  looka 

&c.       iiSen™.        "HennealJjp.    "Beauty  i^  a  girt 
of  dubious  K-oitii  w  monala,  and  of  brief  cfuralron." 

fu^ncior.  nee  sua  naturB  fbrmosas  fkcit,  eed  B^iuau- 
liuni  infuinilaa.                                               ^ 
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""'  whom  I  so  much  admire,  metliitvks  he  is  the  sweetest  gentlemaa,  the  properest 
maa  that  ever  I  saw  :  but  I  am  m  love,  I  confess  (nee  pudetfateri)  and  cannot  there- 
fore well  judge."  But  be  she  feir  indeed,  golden-haired,  as  Anacreon  hia  Bathillus, 
(to  examine  particulars)  she  have  ^Flammeolos  oculos,  collaque  lacteola,  a  pure  san- 
guine complexion,  litfle  mouthj  coral  lips,  white  teeth,  soft  and  plump  neck,  body, 
hands,  feet,  all  fair  and  lovely  to  behold,  composed  of  all  gi'accs,  elegances,  an  ab- 
solute piece, 

!>'■  J.umina  sint  Melilffi  Junonia,  deltra  Miner™, 

Let  ™her  head  be  from  Prague,  paps  out  of  Austria,  belly  from  France,  back  from 
Brabant,  hands  out  of  England,  feet  from  Rhine,  buttocks  from  Switzerland,  let  her 
have  the  Spanish  gait,  the  Venetian  tire,  Italian  compliment  and  endowments ; 


Let  her  be  such  a  one  throughout,  as  Lucian  deciphers  in  his  Imagines,  as  Euphanor 
of  old  paint«d  Venus,  AristEenetus  describes  Lais,  another  Helena,  Chariclea,  Leu- 
cippe,  Lucrelia,  Pandora;  let  her  have  a  box  of  beauty  to  repair  herself  still,  such  a 
onevas  Venus  gave  Phatm,  when  he  carried  her  over  the  ford;  let  her  use  all  helps 
art  and  nature  can  yield ;  be  like  her,  and  hei',  and  whom  thou  wilt,  or  all  these  in 
one;  a  Utile  sickness,  a  fever,  smail-pox,  wound,  scar,  loss  of  an  eye,  or  limb,  a 
violent  passion,  a  dis temperature  of  heat  or  cold,  mars  all  in  an  instant,  disfigures 
all ;  child-bearing,  old  age,  that  tyrant  time  will  turn  Venus  to  Erinnys ;  raging  time, 
care,  rivela  her  upon  a  sudden ;  after  she  hath  been  married  a  small  while,  and  the 
black  ox  hath  trodden  on  her  toe,  she  will  be  so  much  altered,  and  wax  out  of 
favour,  thou  wilt  not  know  her.  One  grows  lo  fiit,  another  too  lean,  Stc,  modest 
Matilda,  pretty  pleasing  Peg,  sweel-ainging  Susan,  mincing  merry  Moll,  dainty  danc- 
ing Doll,  neat  Nancy,  jolly  Joan,  nimble  Nell,  kissing  Kate,  bouncing  Bess,  with 
black  eyes,  feir  Phyllis,  with  fine  white  hands,  fiddling  Prank,  tall  Tib,  slendeir  Sib, 
Eic,  will  quickly  lose  their  grace,  grow  fulsome,  stale,  sad,  heavy,  dull,  sour,  and  all 
at  last  out  of  fashion.  Ubi  jam  vulius  argulia,  suavis  suavitaiio,  hlandus,  risus,  ^c. 
Those  fait  sparkling  eyes  will  look  dull,  her  soft  coral  lips  will  be  pale,  dry,  cold, 
rough,  and  blue,  her  skin  rugged,  that  soft  and  tender  superficies  will  be  hard  and 
harsh,  her  whole  complexion  change  in  a  moment,  and  as  ^  Matilda  writ  to  King 


NowislJ'ii'hmifpL 

'TIS  SO  in  t!ie  rest,  their  beauty  fades  as  a 
gantly  expressed  in  the  poet, 

tree  in  winter,  wliicli  Dej 

ss  '■  Jtelbtme  eolia  aipisls  imnda  neniiie  ) 
Sic  uoBtnloDgum  fttnna  percurrena  iter, 
neperdil  nimuid  lemvei.  et  fnlget  minus. 
Malisqua  minnseet  quicquld  in  nobis  fail, 
Ollni  petilym  cecidit,  et  pnrlu  Inbal, 
Mateique  iDullum  rapuit  ex  ili£  tnilii, 
jEias  ciiaw  senior  eripntt  grndu." 

Our  beamy  (akes  iiis  race  and  jon 
And  dolb  decrease,  and  lose,  and 

To  conclude  with  Chrysostom,  '""  When  thou  seest  a  fair  and  beautiful  person,  a 
brave  Bonaroba,  a  bella  donna,  qum  salivam  movent,  lepidam  puellam  el  quam.  ta 
facile  ames,  a  comely  woman,  having  bright  eyes,  a  merry  countenance,  a  shining 
lustre  in  her  look,  a  pleasant  grace,  wringing  thy  soul,  and  increasing  thy  concu- 
piscence ;  bethink  with  thyself  that  it  is  but  earth  thou  lovesl,  &  mere  excrement, 
which  so  vexeth  thee,  which  thou  so  admireal,  and  thy  raging  soul  will  be  at  rest. 


teTk^jino's.  her  band  MiiiMva-s,  her  bieaate  Venue', 
ber  leg  Amphltiles'.''  "BelieUufl  adselts  Her. 

w  Patron.  Cat.    "  Let  liat  eyes  be  aa  bright  as  IbeMars, 


rlfi  itercuB,  el  qaod  ie  urit,  Jtc.,  ci 


IS,  csrebrum  gestat,  qusa  aonbe,  &c 
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Take  her  skin  from  her  fece,  and  thou  shall  see  all  loathsomenesa  under  it,  that 
beauty  is  a  supeiticial  skin  and  bones,  nerves,  sinews ;  suppose  lier  sick,  now  riveled, 
hoary-headed,  hollow-cheeked,  old;  within  she  is  full  of  filthy  phlegm,  atinlting, 
putrid,  excremenlal  stufT;  snot  and  snivel  in  her  nostrils,  spittle  in  her  mouth,  water 
in  her  eyes,  what  filth  in  her  brains,"  Etc.  Or  lake  her  at  best,  and  look  narrowly 
upon  her  in  the  light,  stand  near  her,  nearer  yet,  thou  shalt  perceive  almost  as  much, 
and  love  less,  as  "'Cardan  well  writes,  miwaa  amanl  qui  aculi  viderd,  though  Scaliger 
deride  him  for  it :  if  he  see  her  near,  or  look  exactly  at  such  a  posture,  whosoever 
lie  is,  according  to  the  true  rules. of  symmetry  and  proportion,  those  1  mean  of 
Alberlus  Durer,  Lomatius  and  Tasnier,  examine  him  of  her.  If  he  be  eUgansfor- 
marum  spectator,  he  shall  find  many  faults  in  physiognomy,  and  ill  colour :  if  form, 
one  aide  of  the  face  likely  bigger  than  the  other,  or  crooked  nose,  bad  eyes,  promi- 
nent veins,  concavities  about  the  eyes,  wrinkles,  pimples,  red  streaks,  freckles,  hairs, 
warts,  neves,  inequalities,  roughness,  scabredity,  paleness,  yellowness,  and  as  many 
colours  as  are  in  a  turkeycock's  neck,  many  indecorums  in  their  other  parts;  est 
quod  desMeres,  est  quod  amputes,  one  leers,  another  frowns,  a  third  gapes,  squints,  &,c. 
And  'tis  true  that  he  saith,  ^'JHligenter  consideranii  raro  fades  absoluta,  et  qu<B 
vitio  caret,  seldom  shall  you  find  an  absolute  face  without  fault,  as  I  have  often  ob- 
served ;  not  in  the  lace  alone  is  this  defect  or  disproportion  to  be  found ;  but  in  all 
the  other  parts,  of  body  and  miud;  she  is  feir,  indeed,  but  foolish;  pretty,  comely, 
and  decent,  of  a  majestical  presence,  but  peradventure,  imperious,  dishonest,  acerba, 
iniqua,  self-willed :  she  is  rich,  but  deformed;  hath  a  sweet  face,  but  bad  carriage, 
no  bringing  up,  a  rude  and  wanton  flirt;  a  neat  body  she  hath,  but  it  is  a  nasty 
quean  otherwise,  a  very  slut,  of  a  bad  kind.  As  flowers  in  a  garden  have  colour 
some,  but  no  smell,  otliers  have  a  fragrant  smell,  but  are  unseemly  to  the  eye;  one 
is  unsavoury  to  the  taste  as  rue,  as  bitter  as  wonnwood,  and  yet  a  most  medicinal 
cordial  flower,  most  acceptable  to  the  stomach;  so  are  men  and  women;  one  is  well 
qualified,  but  of  ill  proportion,  poor  and  base:  a  good  eye  she  hath,  but  a  bad  hand 
and  hoi,  fada  pedes  etfmda  maraws,  a  fine  leg,  bad  teeth,  a  vast  body,  &c.  Examine 
all  parts  of  body  and  mind,  1  advise  thee  to  inquire  of  all.  See  her  angry,  merry, 
laugh,  weep,  hot,  cold,  sick,  sullen,  dressed,  undressed,  in  all  attires,  sites,  gestures, 
passions,  eat  her  meals,  &c.,  and  in  some  of  these  you  will  surely  dislike.  Tea,  not 
her  only  let  him  observe,  but  her  parents  how  they  carry  themselves ;  for  what 
deformities,  defects,  incumbrances  of  body  or  mind  be  in  them  at  such  aa  age,  they 
will  likely  be  subject  to,  be  molested  in  like  manner,  they  will  patrkare  or  tno- 
trizare.  And  witlial  let  him  take  notice  of  her  companions,  in  conoictu  (as  Qulverra 
prescribes),  et  quilmscvtn  converselvr,  whom  she  converseth  with.  ^oscUur  ex 
comite,  qui  non  cogiwscitur  ex  se.^  According  to  Thucydides,  she  is  commonly  the 
best,  de  quo  minhtus  foras  hahetur  sermo,  that  is  least  talked  of  abroad.  For  if  she 
be  a  noted  reveller,  a  gadder,  a  singer,  a  prauker  or  dancer,  than  take  heed  of  her. 
For  what  saith  Theocritus? 

s<"  Al  vns  fealivE  iie  np  aallale  puellw. 

Young  men  will  do  it  when  they  come  to  it,  fauns  and  satyrs  will  certainly  play 
wrecks,  when  they  come  in  such  wanton  Bacctio's  Elenora's  presence.  Now  when 
they  shall  perceive  any  such  obliquity,  indecency,  disproportion,  deformity,  bad 
conditions,  &c.,  let  them  still  ruminate  on  that,  and  as  "  Hcedus  adviseth  out  of  Ovid, 
earum  mendm  notent,  note  their  iaulls,  vices,  errors,  and  think  of  their  imperfections ; 
'lis  the  nest  way  to  divert  and  mitigate  love'a  furious  headstrong  passions ;  as  a 
peacock's  feet,  and  filthy  comb,  they  say,  make  him  forget  his  fine  feathers,  and  pride 
of  his  tail ;  she  is  lovely,  feir,  well-favoured,  weU  qualified,  courteous  and  kind, 
"  but  if  she  be  not  so  to  me,  what  care  i  how  kind  she  be  r"  1  say  with  '^  Philoa- 
UaXuSfformosa  aliis,  mihi  superha,  she  is  a  tyrant  to  me,  and  so  lei  her  go.  Besides 
these  outward  neves  or  open  feults,  errors,  there  be  many  inward  infirmities,  secret, 
sbme  private  (which  I  will  omit),  and  some  more  common  to  the  sex,  sullen  fits, 
evil  qualities,  filthy  diseases,  in  this  case  fit  to  be  considered ;  consideratio  f^ditatis 

"  "  H™k,  yoiTKy  nmiiia,  iln  noi^dZc^B?,  C'sneTlie    ^I^SJ!"  ™    "*  "ibsiuubih.  aspe 
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mulieriim,  menstrua  imprimis,  quam  immiitidie  sunt,  qiiam  Savanarola  propoiiit  regula 
eeptima  penitus  obserrandam ;  and  Piatina  dial,  amorisfttse  perstringii.  Lodovicus 
Bonaesialus,  mulieb.  lib.  2.  cap,  2.  Pet.  H^dus.  Albertus,  et  infimtifire  medici.  "  A 
lover,  in  Calcagninus's  Apologies,  wished  with  all  his  heart  he  were  his  niiatresa'3 
ring,  to  hear,  embrace,  see,  and  do  I  know  not  what:  O  thou  fool,  quoth  the  ring, 
if  dioH  wer'st  in  my  room,  thou  shouldst  hear,  observe,  and  see  pudenda  et  pceni^ 
ienda,  that  which  would  make  thee  loathe  and  hate  her,  yea,  peradveiiture,  all  women 
for  her  sake. 

I  will  say  nothing  of  the  vices  of  their  minds,  their  pride,  envy,  inconstancy, 
weakness,  malice,  selfwili,  lightness,  insatiable  lust,  jealousy ;  Ecclus.  v.  14.  "  No 
malice  Co  a  woman's,  no  bitterness  like  to  hers,  Eccles.  vii.  21.  and  as  tlie  same 
author  urgeth,  Prov.  xxxi.  10.  "Who  shall  find  a  virtuous  woman  f"  He  makes  a 
question  of  it.  ^eque  jus  neqtte  bonum,  neque  mquvm  sctunt,  melius  pejus,  prosit, 
obsit,  nihil  vident,  nisi  quod  libido  suggerii.  "  They  know  neither  good  nor  bad,  be 
it  better  or  worse  (as  the  comical  poet  hath  it),  beneficial  or  buriful,  tbey  will  do 
what  they  list. 

And  to  that  purpose  were  they  first  made,  as  Jupiter  insinuates  in  tlie  ^'poot; 


In  fine,  as  Diogenes  concludes  in  NeviBanus,JVMZ;a  est  _f(Eniinagi«E  noii  habeat  quid: 
they  have  all  theiv  faults. 


When  Leander  was  drowned,  the  inhabitants  of  Sestos  consecrated  Hero's  lantern  to 
Anteros,  Anteroti  sacrum,  "and  he  that  had  good  success  in  his  love  should  light 
the  candle  :  but  never  any  man  was  found  to  light  it;  which  I  can  refer  to  nought, 
bu(  the  inconstancy  and  lightness  of  women. 

•■"FoTlDatbansaiid.enodllierelsnnlons;  I     Imlieirown  lusts  carried  most  Iwadlong  Dlind, 

Willi  flinty  beans,  careli^asof  other's  moan.         |     Someiimea  for  ai/takiag  trulli  one  luoy  be  chidden." 

I  am  not  willing,  you  see,  to  prosecute  the  cause  against  them,  and  therefore  lake 
heed  you  mistake  me  not,  *^mnirowaw  wtliam,  ego  tango,  I  honour  the  sex,  with  ail 
good  men,  and  as  I  ought  to  do,  rather  than  displease  them,  I  will  voluntarily  take 
the  oath  which  Mercurius  Britannicus  took,  Viragin.descript.  iii.i.fol.95.  Me 
nildl  unquam  mali  noMUssimo  sexvi,  vel  verho,  vel  facto  fnackinaiurmn,  Sfc,  let  Si- 
monides,  Mantuan,  Piatina,  Pet.  Aretine,  and  such  women-haters  bare  the  blame,  if 
aught  be  said  amiss ;  1  have  not  writ  a  tenth  of  that  which  might  be  urged  out  of 
them  and  others ;  **  non  possmit  inveati-na  omnes,  et  satires  in  fmminas  scriptie,  uno 
volumine  comprchendi.  And  that  which  I  have  said  (to  speak  truth)  no  more  con- 
cerns them  than  men,  though  women  be  more  frequently  named  in  this  tract;  (to 
apologise  once  for  all)  I  am  neither  partial  against  them,  or  therefore  bitter ;  what  is 
said  of  the  one,  mutato  nomine,  may  most  part  be  understood  of  the  other.  My 
words  are  lilte  Passus'  picture  in  "Lucian,  of  whom,  when  a  good  fellow  had  be- 
spoke aiiorse  to  be  painted  with  his  heels  upwards,  tumbling  on  his  back,  lie  made 
him  passant :  now  when  the  fellow  came  for  his  piece,  he  was  very  angry,  and  said, 
it  was  quite  opposite  to  hia  mind;  but  Paasua  instantly  turned  the  picture  upside 
down,  showed  li,im  the  horse  at  that  site  which  he  requested,  and  so  gave  him  satis- 
faction. If  any  man  talie  exception  at  my  words,  let  him  alter  the  name,  read  him 
for  her,  and  'tis  all  one  in  efiect. 

meas  eiies  obireE,  cideres,  sudiieE,  icB.  uiiiil  nnn  odio  fncilein  in  smore  Proliant,  hane  succendlta.  At  qui 
diemini  obBervetea.  "BLKdieui.    "aniiresof  the    euctendat,  Hd  Lunc  diem  tepetlus  neaiu.    Ciicagninua. 
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But  to  niy  purpose  :  If  women  in  generalbe  so  bad  (and  men  worse  tbaa  they) 
what  a  hazard  is  it  to  marry  ?  where  shall  a  man  find  a  good  wile,  or  a  woman  a 
good  husband  ?  A  woman  a  man  may  eschew,  but  not  a  wife ;  wedding  is  undoing 
(some  say)  marrying  marring,  wooing  woeing':  ^  "  a  wife  is  a  fever  hectic,"  as  Sca- 
liger  cails  her,  "and  not  be  cured  but  by  death,"  as  out  of  Menander,  Athenteua 

Ni.li  Libifum,  non  ^euoi,  ubi'es  irieinta  non  pereunl  In  Lybjc  anri  -Egeoii  each  man  knuwa 

The  worldly  cares,  miseries,  discontents,  that  accompany  marriage,  I  pray  you  learn 
of  them  that  have  experience,  for  I  have  none;  ■"noi&isiju  JjV'"S'yf"l*W'''  ^'^'^ 
mentis  liberi.     For  my  part  I'll  dissemble  with  hini, 


many  married  men  exclaim  at  the  miseries  of  it,  and  rail  at  wives  downright ;  I  never 
tried,  hut  as  I  hear  some  of  them  say,  '^Mare  haud  mare,  vos  mare  acerriiraim,  an 
Irish  Sea  is  not  so  turbulent  and  raging  as  a  litigious  wife. 

W"  Scylla  *t  CfiaryMia  Simula  cnnlQtquens frela,  _^      I  "  Scjlla  and  Charybdis  are  lea!  flaiigetoua, 

Which  made  the  devil  belike,  as  most  interpreters  hold,  when  he  had  taken  away 
Job's  goods,  corporis  etforlunte  hona,  health,  children,  friends,  to  persecute  him  the 
more,  leave  his  wicked  wife,  as  Pineda  proves  out  of  Tertullian,  Cyprian,  Austin, 
Chrysostom,  Prosper,  Gaudentius,  &c.  ut  novum  calamitatis  inde  genus  viro  exisie- 
ret,  to  vex  and  gall  him  worse  guam  talus  inferms,  iliaa  all  the  fiends  in  hell,  as 
knowing  the  conditions  of  a  bad  woman.  Jupiter  non  trihuii  homini  pestilenlius 
malum,  saith  Simonides :  "  better  dwell  with  a  dragon  or  a  lion,  than  keep  house 
with  a  wicked  wife,"  Ecclus.  xxv.  18.  "better  dwell  in  a  wilderness,"  Prov.  xxi.  19, 
"  no  wickedness  like  to  her,"  Ecclus.  xxv.  22.  "  She  makes  a  sorry  heart,  an  heavy 
coTiriteaance,  a  wounded  mind,  weak  hands,  and  feeble  knees,"  vers.  35.  "  A  woman 
aud  death  are  two  the  bitterest  things  in  the  world :"  uxor  mUii  ducenda  est  kodie,  id 
mihi  DISKS  est  dicere,  ali  dotmtm  et  suspende  te.  Ter.  And.  1.  5.  And  yet  for  all  this 
we  bachelors  desire  to  be  married ;  with  that  vestal  virgin,  we  long  for  it,  ''  Felices 
nupttE  !  moriar,  nisi  mtbere  dulce  est.  'Tis  the  sweetest  tiling  in  the  world,  1  would 
1  had  a  wife  saith  he, 

Heigh-ho  for  a  husband,  cries  she,  a  bad  husband,  nay,  the  worst  that  ever  was  ia 
belter  than  Bone  :  O  blissful  marriage,  O  most  welcome  marriage,  and  happy  are  they 
tliat  are  so  coupled  t  we  do  earnestly  seek  it,  and  are  never  well  till  we  have  effected 
il.  But  with  what  late  ?  like  those  birds  in  the  ^  Emblem,  that  fed  about  a  cage,  so 
long  as  they  could  fly  away  at  their  pleasure  liked  well  of  it;  but  when  they  were 
talceu  and  might  not  get  loose,  though  they  had  the  same  meat,  pined  away  for  sui- 
lenness,  and  would  not  eat.     So  we  commend  mairiage, 

"donee  misplli  liberi 

Fel  iiitUE  isl  quad  mel  fuit:" 

"  So  long  as  we  are  wooers,  may  kiss^and  coll  at  our  pleasure,  nothing  is  so  sweet, 
we  are  in  heaven  as  we  think ;  but  when  we  are  once  tied,  and  have  lost  our  liberty, 
marriage  is  an  hell,"  "  give  me  my  yellow  hose  again  r"  a  mouse  in  a  trap  lives  as 
wewily,  we  are  in  a  purgatory  some  of  us,  if  not  hell  itself.  Dulce  helium  inex- 
pertis,  as  the  proverb  is,  'tis  fine  talking  of  war,  and  mai'riage  sweet  in  conlempla- 
tiou,  lill  it  be  tried ;  and  then  as  wars  are  most  dangerotis,  irksome,  every  minute  at 
death's  door,  so  is,  &c.  Whea  those  wild  Irish  peers,  saith  ^  Slanihurst,  were  feasted 
by  king  Henry  the  Second,  (at  what  time  he  kept  his  Chrishnas  at  Dublin)  and  had 
lasted  of  his  prince-like  cheer,  generous  wines,  dainty  fare,  had  seen  his  "massy 


31,  et  non  nisi  morte  aTflllenda.  "Gemmes  pncula,  argeniea  ysbb.  ueteta  canrCelnbra, 

libsFos  genui  EjpsiQBantiq.  LeC't.  aorea.  &c.    ConcliikeataBuLRB.bucclnnTam  cLangorpm, 

:kt,  ye  nympha,  oi^iJena,  ;e  are  a  tibiarupi  cnntuni,  eC  ayjpphnqis  BUavitatHm.  majesln- 

ried  li(b  for  mB.^ac.         «PIbu-  leaique  prlnclpis  torouaii  cum  vldjaseui  sella  Oqaurain 
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plate  of  silver,  gold,  enaraellcil,  beset  with  jewels,  golden  candlesticks,  goodly  rich 
hangings,  brave  furniture,  heajjl  his  trumpets  sound,  fifes,  drums,  and  his  exquisite 
music  in  all  kinds :  when  they  had  observed  his  maj  estical  presence  as  he  sat  in  pur- 
ple robes,  crowned,  with  his  sceptre,;'&c.,  in  his  royal  seat,  the  poor  men  were  so 
amazed,  enamoured,  and  taken  with  the  object,  that  they  were  pertasi  domestici  et 
pristini  tyrotarcki,  as  weary  and  ashamed  of  their  own  sordidity  and  manner  of  life. 
They  would  all  be  English  forthwith ;  who  but  English  !  but  when  they  had  now 
submitted  themselves,  and  lost  their  former  liberty,  they  began  to  refcpl  soig^  of  them, 
others  repent  of  what  ihoy  had  done,  when  it  was  too  late.  "rTis  so  with  vs  bache- 
lors, when  we  see  and  behold  those  sweet  faces,  those  gaudy  shows  that  women 
make,  observe  their  pleasant  gestures  and  graces,  give  ear  to  their  syren- tunes,  see 
them  dance,  Stc,  we  think  their  conditions  are  as  fine  as  their  feces,  we  are  taken 
with  dumb  signs,  in  amplesmm  ruimus,  we  rave,  we  bum,  and  would  lain  be  mar- 
ried. But  when  we  feel  the  miseries,  cares,  woes,  that  accompany  it,  we  make  our 
moan  many  of  us,  cry  out  at  length  and  cannot  be  released.  If  this  be  true  now, 
as  some  out  of  experience  will  inform  us,  farewell  wiving  for  my  part,  ^nd  as  the 
comical  poet  merrily  saith,  '' 

»"PeidDIurmep«BiinSqiii  teminsni  I  »"F(>n1  Sill  hliD  thntbroa^lit  the  secnni)  matchlopas?. 

What  shall  I  say  to  him  that  marries  again  and  again,  ^,SluUa  mantali  gui^rrigit 
ora  capistro,  I  pity  him  not,  for  the  first  time  he  must  do  as  he  may,  bear  it  out 
sometimes  by  the  head  and  shoulders,  and  let  his  next  neighbour  ride,  or  else  run 
away,  or  as  that  Syracusian  in  a  tempest,  when  all  ponderous  things  were  to  be  ex- 
onerated out  of  the  ship,  quia  maximum  pondus  eral,  fling  his  wife  into  the  sea»  But 
tliis  1  confess  is  comically  spoken,  "and  so  1  pray  you  take  it.  In  sober  sadness, 
'^marri^e  is  a  bondage,  a  thraldom,  a  yoke,  a  hindrance  to  all  good  enterprises, 
("  he  hath  married  a  wife  and  cannot  come")  a  stop  to  all  preferments,  a  rock  on 
which  many  are  saved,  many  impinge  and  ai'e  cast  away  :  not  that  the  thing  is  evil 
in  itself  or -troublesome,  but  full  of  all  contentment  and  happmess,  one  of  the  three 
things  whicli  please  God,  **"  when  a  man  and  his  wife  agree  together,"  an  honour- 
able and  happy  estate,  who  knows  it  not?  If  they.be  sober,  wise,  honest,  as  the 
poet  infers, 

■     '    ""eieommodosnanciB-jmuraonireSj^  ]  "If  (illy  mnlch'd  bemsn  and  wife, 

But  to  undiscreet  sensual  peisons,  that  as  brutes  are  wholly  led  by  sense,  it  is  a 
feral  plague,  many  times  a  hell  itself,  and  can  give  little  or  no  content,  being  that 
they  are  often  so  irregular  and  prodigious  in  their  lusts,  so  diverse  in  their  affections. 
Uxor  nomen  dignitatis,  turn  vohiptatis,  as  °^he  said,  a  wife  is  a  name  of  honour,  not 
of  pleasure :  she  is  fit  to  bear  the  office,  govern  a  family,  to  bring  up  children,  sit  at 
a  board's  end  and  carve,  as  some  carnal  men  think  and  say ;  they  had  rather  go  to 
the  slews,  or  have  now  and  then  a  snatch  as  they  can  come  by  it,  borrow  of  their 
neighbours,  than  have  wives  of  their  own ;  except  they  may,  as  some  princes  and 
great  men  do,  keep  as  many  courtesans  as  they  will  themselves,  fly  out  impune, 
"'Permolere  uxores  alieTtas,  that  polygamy  of  Turks,  Lex  Julia,  wifii  Caisar  once 
enforced  in  Rome,  (though  Levtnus  ToiTentius  and  others  suspect  it)  iOi  nxores  guot 
et  quas  velkiit  liceret,  that  every  great  man  might  marry,  and  keep  as  many  wives  as 
he  would,  or  Irish  divorcement  were  in  use  :  but  as  it  is,  'tis  hard  and  gives  not  that 
satisfaction  to  these  carnal  men,  beastly  men  as  too  many  are :  **  What  still  the  same, 
to  be  tied  *^to  one,  be  she  never  so  fair,  never  so  virtuous,  is  a  thing  they  may  not 
endure,  to  love  one  long.  Say  thy  pleasure,  and  counterfeit  as  thou  wilt,  as  ^''Par- 
meno  told  Thais,  JVeque  lu  ww  eris  conlenla,  "  one  man  will  never  please  thee ;"  nor 
one  woman  many  men.     But  as  "  Pan  replied  to  his  father  Mercury,  when  he  asked 


e>EuIiu]DE  in  Ciiail.  Jtlhensue  dynosopbiei, 
3.  HTraoelaled  by  my  brother.  BsJph  Buiton 
venal.    '■  Wholbrusta  lii&oliBb  nsch  a  bbcd 


uipides  Andromsclt. 
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whether  he  was  married,  JVequaquam  pater,  amaior  enim  sum,  S^c.  "  No,  father,  no, 
1  am  a  lover  still,  and  caoiiot  be  contented  with  one  woman."  Pythias,  Echo,  Me- 
nades,  and  I  know  not  how  many  besides,  were  his  mistresses,  he  might  not  abide 
marriage.  Varietas  deleetat,  'tis  loathsome  and  tedious,  what  one  still  ?  which  the 
satirist  said  of  Iberina,  is  verified  in  most, 

ffi'-Unns  Iherinie  vlrsnfltcilT  ncyusillui)  I     "'Tisnot  one  tnnn  willserveher  by  hernill, 

Eitarquebia  ul  hiEc  oculo  conleiila  Bit  uno."  |        Ah  Boon  she'll  Baveooe  eye  as  one  man  slill." 

As  capable  of  any  impression  as  materia  prima  itself,  that  still  desires  new  forms, 
lilie  the  sea  their  affections  ebb  and  ilow.  Husband  is  a  cloak  for  some  to  hide  their 
villany ;  once  married  she  may  fly  out  at  her  pleasure,  the  name  of  husband  is  a 
sanctuary  to  make  all  good.  Ed  venlum  (saith  Seneca)  ut  nulla  virunt  haieal,  nisi 
ut  irrUet  aduUerum.  They  are  right  and  straight,  as  true  Trojans  as  mine  host's 
daughter,  that  Spanish  wench  in  ™  Ariosto,  as  good  wives  as  Messalina.  Many  raea 
are  as  constant  in  llieir  choice,  and  as  good  husbands  as  Nero  himself,  they  must 
have  their  pleasure  of  all  they  see,  and  are  in  a  word  far  more  fickle  than  any  woman. 


Good  men  have  often  ill  wives,  as  bad  as  Xantippe  was  to  Socrates,  Elevora  to  St. 
liCwis,  Isabella  to  our  Edward  the  Second;  and  good  wives  are  as  often  matched  to 
ill  husbands,  as  Mariamne  to  Herod,  Serena  to  Diocletian,  Theodora  to  Tlieophilus, 
and  Thyra  to  Gurmunde.  But  I  will  say  nothing  of  dissolute  and  bad  husbands,  of 
bachelors  and  their  vices ;  tlieir  good  qualities  are  a  fitter  subject  for  a  just  volume, 
loo  well  known  already  in  eveiy  Tillage,  town  and  city,  they  need  no  blazon ;  and 
lest  I  should  mar  any  matches,  or  dishearten  loving  maids,  for  this  present  I  will  let 
them  pass. 

Being  that  men  and  women  are  so  irreligious,  depraved  bv  nature,  so  wandering 
ill  their  affections,  so  brutish,  so  subject  to  disagi'eement,  so  unobservant  of  marriage 
riles,  what  shall  1  say  ?  If  thou  faeest  such  a  one,  or  thou  light  on  such  a  wife, 
what  concord  can  there  be,  what  hope  of  agreement  ?  'tis  not  conjugiwn  but  conjur- 
gium,  as  the  Reed  and  Fern  in  the  '"Emblem,  averse  and  opposite  in  nature;  'tis 
twenty  to  one  thou  wilt  not  marry  to  thy  contentment :  biit  as  in  a  lottery  forty 
blanks  were  drawn  commonly  for  one  prize,  out  of  a  multitude  you  shall  hardly 
choose  a  good  one  :  a  small  ease  hence  dien,  little  comfort, 


If  she  be  barren,  she  is  not &c.     If  she  have  ^children,  and  thy  s: 

good,  though  tliou  be  wary  and  circumspect,  tby  charge  will  undo  thee, — 
dottmm  tibi prole  graiiobit^'' ihoa  v/'Ai  not  be  able  to  bring  them  up,  ""and  what 
greater  misery  can  there  be  than  to  beget  children,  to  whom  thou  canst  leave  no 
other  inheritance  but  hunger  and  thirst?"  ''^ciiaii  fames  dominatur,  strident  voies 
rogantium  panent,  penetrantes  pains  cor:  what  so  grievous  as  to  turn  them  up  to 
the  wide  world,  to  shift  for  themselves  ?  No  plague  like  to  want :  and  when  diou 
hast  good  iiieatis,  and  art  very  careful  of  their  education,  they  will  not  be  ruled. 
Think  but  of  that  old  proverb,  SjpJiat  tixva  n^fia/ta,  lieroumjilii  nox<e,  great  men's  sons 
seldom  do  well ;  0  vtindm  aut  calehs  mansissem,  out  prole  carerem  !  «  would  that 
1  had  either  remained  single,  or  not  had  chOdren,"  ''°  Augustus  exclaims  in  Suetonius. 
Jacob  had  his  Reuben,  Simeon  and  Levi;  David  an  Amoon,  an  Absalom,  Adoniah; 
wise  men's  sons  are  commonly  fools,  insomuch  that  Spartian  concludes,  JV'eminem 
prope  magnorum  virorum  optimum  et  titilem  religuisse filium  :  '"they  had  been  much 
better  to  have  been  childless.  'Tis  too  common  in  the  middle  sort;  thy  son's  a 
drunkard,  a  gamester,  a  spendthrift;  thy  daughter  a  fool,  a  whore;  thy  servants 
lazy  drones  and  thieves ;  thy  neighbours  devils,  they  will  make  thee  weary  of  thy 
life.  "  "  If  thy  wife  be  froward,  when  she  may  not  have  her  will,  thou  hadst  better 
be  buried  alive  ;  she  will  be  so  impatient,  raving  still,  and  roaring  Hke  Juno  in  the 


impeEialea,  &c.  Lib.  3. 
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tragedy,  lliere's  nothing  but  tempests,  all  is  in  an  uproav."  If  she  be  soft  and  fool- 
ish, thou  werl  better  have  a  block,  she  will  shame  thee  and  reveal  thy  secrets ;  if 
wise  and  learned,  well  qualified,  there  is  as  much  clanger  on  the  other  side,  mttlierem 
doctam.  duceie  periculosissimum,  saith  KevisaiMis,  s!ie  will  be  too  insolent  and  pee- 
vish, '"Malo  Vemtsinam  guciiw  te  Cornelia  mater.  Take  heed ;  if  she  be  a  slut,  thou 
wilt  loathe  her;  if  proud,  she'll  beggar  thee,  *"'she'll  spend  thy  patrimony  in 
baubles,  all  Arabia  will  not  serve  to  perfume  her  hair,"  saith  Lucian;  if  fair  and 
wanton,  she  'II  make  thee  a  comuto ;  if  deformed,  she  will  paint.  "  "  If  her  fece  be 
filthy  by  nature,  she  will  mend  it  by  art,"  alienis  et  adseUHiis  impostwis,  "  which 
who  can  endure  f"  If  she  do  not  paint,  she  will  look  so  filthy,  thou  canst  not  love 
her,  and  that  peradventure  will  make  thee  dishonest,  Cromerus  lib.  12.  last,  relates 
of  Casimirus,  "^  that  he  was  unchaste,  because  his  wife  Aleida,  the  daughter  of  Henry, 
Landgrave  of  Hesse,  was  so  deformed.  If  she  be  poor,  she  brings  beggary  with  her 
(saith  Nevisanus),  misery  and  discontent,  if  you  marry  a  maid,  it  is  uncertain  how- 
she  proves,  HiBcforsan  veruet  non  satis  apta  tiM."  If  young,  she  is  likely  wanton 
and  untaught ;  if  lusty,  loo  lascivious ;  and  if  she  be  not  satisfied,  you  know  where 
and  when,  nil  nisi  jurgia-,  all  is  in  an  uproar,  and  there  is  little  quietness  to  be  had ; 
if  an  old  maid,  'lis  a  hazard  she  dies  in  childbed ;  if  a  '*  rich  widow,  induces  te  in 
laquetim,  thou  doat  halter  tliyself,  she  will  make  all  away  beforehand,  to  her  other 

children,  &c.. ^dominam  quis  possit  ferre  tonantem?  she  will  hit  thee  still  in 

the  teeth  with  her  first  husband  ;  if  a  young  widow,  she  is  often  insatiable  and  im- 
modest. If  she  be  rich,  well  descended,  bring  a  great  dowry,  or  be  nobly  allied,  thy 
wife's  friends  will  eat  thee  out  of  house  and  home,  dives  nanam  adihus  inducU,  she 

will  be  so  proud,  so  high-minded,  so  irapeiious.     For nildl  est  magis  intolera- 

iile  dite,  "  there's  nothing  bo  intolerable,"  thou  shalt  be  as  the  tassel  of  a  gos-hawk, 
'°"  she  will  ride  upon  thee,  domineer  as  she  list,"  wear  the  breeches  in  her  oligar- 
chical government^  and  beggar  thee  besides.  Uxores  divites  servitutem  exi^nt  (as 
Seneca  hits  them,  declam.  lib.  2.  deelam.  6.)  -Dotem  accept  imperium  perdidi.  They 
will  have  sovereignty,  pro  conjuge  dominam  arcessis,  they  will  have  attendance,  they 
will  do  what  they  list.  "In  taking  a  dowry  thou  losest  thy  liberty,  dos  itUrat, 
Ubertas  eant,  hazardest  thine  estate. 


"  with  many  such  inconveniences :"  say  the  best,  s 
hadst  better  have  taken  a  good  housewife  maid  ir 
such  hazard,  if  thou  be  wise  keep  thyself  as  Ihi 
belter  to  be  free. 


leis  a  commanding  servant;  thou 
her  smock.  Since  then  there  is 
>u  art,  'tis  good  to  match,  much 


^  "  Art  tliou  young  ?  then  match  not  yet ;  if  old,  match  not  at  all." 

And  therefore,  with  that  philosopher,  still  make  answer  to  thy  fri«ni]s  that  impor 
tune  thee  to  marry,  adlme  iniempestivum,  'tis  yet  unseasonable,  and  ever  will  be. 

Consider  with^  how  free,  how  happy,  how  secure,  how  heavenly,  in  respect,  a 
fiiiigle  man  is,  °°as  he  said  in  the  comedy.  El  isti  quod  foftunatum  esse  autumani, 
uxorem  nu,w{uam  hahii,  and  that  which  all  my  neighbours  admire  and  applaud 
for,  account  so  great  a  happiness,  I  never  had  a  wife  ;  consider  how  < 
quietly,  neatly,  plentifully,  sweetly,  and  how  merrily  he  lives !  he  hath 
care  for  but  himself,  none  to  please,  no  charge,  none  to  control  him,  is  tied  to 
residence,  no  cure  to  serve,  may  go  and  come,  when,  whither,  live  where  he  will, 
his  own  master,  and  do  what  he  list  himself.     Consider  the  excellency  of  virgins. 


icillas  quod  mar  ejus  deftiTmlor 


t,  (to.        sSubegit 
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"'  Virgo  ccelufa  meruit,  marriage  replenishetli  the  earth,  but  virginity  Paradise ;  Elias, 
Eliseus,  John  BapSist,  were  bachelors :  virginity  is  a  precious  jewel,  a  fair  garland,  a 
never-fading  flower ;  ^  for  why  was  Daphae  turned  to  a  green  bay-tree,  but  to  show 
tliat  virgiuity  is  immortal  ? 


Virginity  is  a  fine  picture,  as  **  Bonaventure  calls  it,  a  blessed  thin^  in  itself,  and  if 
you  will  believe  a  Papist,  meritorious.  And  although  there  be  some  inconveniences, 
irksomeness,  solitariness,  &,c.,  incident  to  such  persons,  want  of  those  comforts, 
qua  izgro  assideai  et  caret  agrolunt,  fomeaium  paret,  roget  medicuia,  4c.,- embracing, 
dalliance,  kissing,  colling.  Etc.,  those  furious  motives  and  wanton  pleasures  a  new- 
married  wife  most  part  enjoys;  yet  they  are  bat  toys  in  respect,  easily  to  be  en- 
dured, if  conferred  to  those  frequent  incumbrances  of  marriage.  Solitariness  may 
he  otherwise  avoided  with  mirth,  music,  good  company,  business,  employment;  in 
a  word, "  Gaudeht  mtrms,  el  mtnus  doleb'd ;  for  their  good  nights,  he  shall  have 
good  days.  And  methinks  some  time  or  other,  amongst  so  many  rich  bachelors,  a 
benefactor  should  be  found  to  build  a  monastical  college  for  old,  decayed,  deformed, 
or  discontented  mdidu  to  lne  together  in,  that  have  lost  their  first  loves,  or  other- 
wise miscarried,  ot  else  are  willmg  howsoever  to  lead  a  single  life.  The  rest  I  say 
are  toys  in  respect,  and  sufiiciently  recompensed  by  those  innumerable  contents  and 
incomparable  privileges  of  virginity.  Tiiink  of  these  things,  confer  both  lives,  and 
consider  last  of  all  these  commodious  prerogatives  a  bachelor  hath,  how  well  he  is 
esteemed,  how  heartily  \velcome  to  all  his  friends,  quam  mentkia  ohse^iis,  as  Ter- 
tullian  obseiTes,  with  what  counterfeit  courtesies  Uiey  will  adore  him,  follow  liim, 
present  him  with  gifts,  kumatis  donis  ;  "  it  cannot  be  believed  (saith  *  Ammianus) 
with  what  humble  service  he  shall  be  worshipped,"  how  loved  and  respected  :  "  If 
he  want  children,  (and  have  means)  he  shall  be  often  invited,  attended  on  by  princes, 
and  have  advocates  to  plead  his  cause  for  nothing,"  as  "  Plutarch  adds.  Wilt  thou 
then  be  reverenced,  and  had  in  estimation  ? 

Jucondum  et  charuiq  jtcrilis  fncii  uior  amiciim." 

Live  a  single  man,  marry  not,  and  thou  shalt  soon  perceive  how  tliose  H^redipetse 
(for  ao  they  were  called  of  old)  will  seek  after  thee,  bribe  and  (latter  thee  for  thy 
favour,  to  be  thine  heir  or  executor :  Aruntius  and  Aterius,  those  famous  parasites  in 
this  kind,  as  Tacitus  and  "Seneca  have  recorded,  shall  not  go  beyond  them.  Peri- 
plectomines,  that  good  personate  old  man,  deUciuta  senis,  well  understood  this  in 
Plautus  :  for  when  Pleusides  eshorl«d  him  to  marry  that  he  might  have  children  of 
liis  own,  he  readily  replied  in  this  sort. 


Tliis  respect  thou  shall  have  in  like  manner,  living  as  he  did,  a  single  man.  But  if 
thou  many  once,  ""  cogitato  in  omni  vita  te  servwnfore,  bethink  thyself  what  a 
slavery  it  is,  what  a  heavy  burden  thou  shalt  undertake,  how  hard  a  task  thou  art 
tied  to,  (for  as  Hierome  hath  it,  qui  vxorem  hahet,  debitor  est,  et  uxoris  servus  alli- 
gatus^  and  how  coufinuate,  what  squalor  attends  it,  what  irksomeness,  what  charges, 
for  wife  and  children  are  a  perpetual  bill  of  charges;  besides  a  myriad  of  cares. 


ho  pIoiigliBhare,  which  slso 


irocinan'tar.  Litde  unore  Ftolis.'  wIpnaL.^U. 

"  If  JQTI  wish  to  lie  master  of  your  boiinB.  lot  no  IJlUe 
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md  troubles ;  for  a: 


mical  Plautus  merrily  and  truly  said,  lie  that 
wants  trouble,  must  get  to  be  master  of  a  ship,  or  marry  a  wife ;  and  as  another 
seconds  him,  wife  and  children  have  uiidone  me ;  so  many  and  such  infinite  incuio- 
brances  accompany  this  kind  of  life.  Furthermore,  uxor  iniammt,  &c.,  or  as  he 
said  in  the  comedy, '  J>im  ttxorem,  quam  Hi  miseriam  vidi,  naliJiUu  alia  cura.  AH 
gifts  and  invitations  cease,  no  friend  will  esteem  thee,  and  thou  ,shalt  be  compelled 
to  lament  tliy  misery,  and  make  thy  moan  with  '  Earth olomse us  Scher^us,  that 
famous  poet  laureate,  and  professor  of  Hebrew  in  Wittenberg:  I  had  finished  this 
work  long  since,  but  that  inter  alia  dura  et  trislia  quce  misero  mihipene  tergumfre- 
gerunt,  (I  use  his  own  words)  amongst  many  miseries  which  almost  broke  my  back, 
oi^t>yto  ob  Santipismum,  a  shrew  to  my  wife  tormented  my  mind  above  measure,  and 
beyond  the  rest.  So  shalt  thou  be  compelled  to  complain,  and  to  cry  out  at  last, 
with  "  Phoroneus  the  lawyer,  "  How  happy  had  I  been,  if  I  had  wanted  a  wife !"  If 
this  which  1  have  said  will  not  suffice,  see  more  in  Lemnius  lil>.  4.  cap.  13.  de  occult, 
not.  mir.  Espensteus  de  contineniia,  lib.  6.  cap.  8.  Komman  de  virgimtale,  Platina 
in  Amor.  dial.  Practica  artis  amandi,  Barbarus  de  re  uxoria,  Amisteus  in  polit.  cap. 
S.  and  him  that  is  instar  omnium,  Nevisanus  the  lawyer,  Sylva  nuptial,  almost  in 

SuBSECT.  IV. — Philters,  Magical  and  Poetical  Cures. 

Where  persuasions  and  other  remedies  will  not  talte  place,  many  fly  to  nulawful 
means,  philters,  amulets,  magic  spells,  ligatures,  characters,  charms,  which  as  a 
wound  with  the  spear  of  Achilles,  if  so  made  and  caused,  must  so  be  cured.  If 
forced  by  spells  and  philters,  saith  Paracelsus,  it  must  be  eased  by  characters,  Mag. 
lib.  2.  cap,  28.  and  by  incantations.  Fernelius  Path.  lib.  6.  cap.  13.  ^  Skenkius  lib. 
4.  observ.  med.  hath  some  examples  of  such  as  have  been  so  magically  caused,  and 
magically  cured,  and  by  witchcraft  t  so  sailh  Baptisla  Codronchus,  lib.  3.  cap.  9.  de 
mor.  ven.  Malleus  malef.  cap.  6.  Tis  not  permitted  to  be  done,  I  confess ;  yet  often 
attempted;  see  more  in  Wierus  lib.  3.  cap.  18.  de prmstig.  de  remediis per  pMltra. 
Delrio  torn.  2.  lib.  2.  qnasl.  3.  sect.  8.  disqmsil.  magic.  Cardan  lib.  16.  cap.  90. 
reckons  up  many  magnetical  medicines,  as  to  piss  through  a  ring,  &c.  Mizaldus 
cent.  3.  30,  Eaptista  Porta,  Jason  Pratensis,  Lobelius  pag.  87,  Matthiolus,  &c.,  pre- 
scribe many  absurd  remedies.  Radio:  mtmdragora  ehibitis,  Armuli  ea  ungulis  Asini., 
Slercus  amatce  sub  cervical  positum,  illd  nesciente,  4^c.,  qwmn  odoremfcediialis  seniii, 
amor  solviiur.  JVoclum  ocum  abstemios  facit  eomestum,  ex  consilio  Jarths  Indorum 
gymnosophistcB  apud  Philostratum  lib.  3.  Sanguis  amasite  ebiUius  omnem  amoris  sen- 
sum  iollit :  Faustinam  Marci  Aurelii  uiEorem,  gladiatoris  amore  captam,  ita  peniius 
consilio  Chaldisorum  lil>eratam,refert  Julius  Capitolinus.  Some  of  our  astrologers 
will  effect  as  much  by  charaeteristical  images,  ex  sigilUs  Hermetis,  Salomonis, 
Chaelis,  Sfc.  mulieris  imago  AaSeniis  crines  sparsos,  ^c.  Our  old  poets  and  fantas- 
tical writers  have  many  fabulous  remedies  for  such  as  are  love-sick,  as  that  of  Pro- 
teailaus'  tomb  in  Phiiostratus,  in  his  dialogue  between  Phcenix  and  Vinitor  r  Vinitor, 
upon  occasion  discoursing  of  the  rare  virtues  of  tliat  shrine,  telleth  him  that  Prote- 
silaus'  altar  and  tomb  '"  cures  almost  all  manner  of  diseases,  consumptions,  drop- 
sies, quartan-Bgues,  sore  eyes:  and  amongst  the  rest,  such  as  are  love-sick  shall 
there  be  helped."  But  the  most  famous  is  'Leucata  Petia,  that  renowned  rock  in 
Greece,  of  which  Sirabo  writes,  Geog.  lib.  10.  not  far  from  St.  Maures,  saith  Sands, 
lib.  1.  from  which  rock  if  any  lover  flung  himself  down  headlong,  lie  was  instantly 
cured,  Venus  after  the  death  of  Adonis,  "  when  she  could  take  no  rest  for  love," 
'  Cum  vesana  suas  torreret  jlamima  medullas^  came  to  tlie  temple  of  Apollo  to  know 
what  she  should  do  to  be  eased  of  her  pain :  Apollo  sent  her  to  Leucala  Petra,  where 
she  precipitated  herself,  and  was  forthwith  freed ;  and  when  she  would  needs  know 
of  him  a  reason  of  it,  he  told  her  again,  that  he  had  ofien  observed  *  Jupiter,  when 

iTer.  Adelph,  •' I  luvemafrieii  a  wife;  wlial  misery   veneflciia  amore  jHivali  sunt,  01  et  muHis  liislotiia 

carea  fbllnwed."        iltineraria  in  paalmo  jneUgotiDne  oculotura  moilioa.el  feb>8i|ilnr[ona  loboiaiileael  amore 

sdleclotem.  ■Bnisonjib.  7. S3,  cap.  SI  nxoi  gapCos. miiis  srlibuseos  dcmiilcel.  '"The  moral 

deessei, Qjhtl  mihi  ad  Bummsoi  l^lioiuum  defljieaet.  JMebement  fearFipelslove."       TCatuMus.      •Quum 

•  EiilDgoiiurTitilUBBexincaniuDeatorniD  maleOciii;  Jitnouem   depotiiei   Jupiler  ImpolcDler,   ibi   aoliius 

uequa  saim  iabnla  eat.  nonnolll  repertl  tam,  qui  Bi  lavare,&A 
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n  Juno,  thither  go  to  ease  and  wash  liimself,  and  after  him  divers 
others.  Cephalus  for  the  lote  of  Protela,  Degonetus'  daughter,  leaped  down  Jiere, 
tjiat  Leshian  Sappho  for  Phaon,  on  whom  she  miserahly  doted.  '  Cupidinis  testro 
percita  e  summo  prceceps  ruit,  hoping  thus  to  ease  herself,  and  to  be  freed  of  her 
love  pangs. 


This  medicine  Jos,  Scahger  speaks  of,  Atisoniarum  lectionum  lib.  18.  Salmutz  in 
Paneirol.  de  7.  mundi  mirae.  and  other  writers.  Pliny  report?,  that  amongst  the 
Cyzeni,  there  is  a  well  consecrated  to  Cupid,  of  which  if  any  lover  taste,  his  pas- 
sion is  mitigated  :  and  Anthony  Verdiirius  Imag.  deomm  de  Cupid,  saith,  that  amongst 
the  ancients  there  was  "Amor  Letkes,  "  he  foolt  burning  torches,  and  extinguished 
thera  in  the  river;  his  statute  was  to  be  seen  in  the  temple  of  Venus  Eleusiua,"  of 
which  Ovid  makes  mention,  and  saith  "  that  all  lovers  of  old  went  thither  on  pil- 
grimage, thai  would  be  rid  of  their  love-pangs."  Pausanias,  in  "  Phocicis,' writes 
of  a  temple  dedicated  Veneri  in  speluncd,  to  Venus  in  the  vault,  at  Naupactos  in 
Achaia  (now  Lepanto)  in  which  yom-  widows  that  would  have  second  husbandsj 
made  their  supplications  to  the  goddess ;  all  manner  of  suits  concerning  lovers  were 
commenced,  and  their  grievances  helped.  The  same  author,  in  Achaicis,  lells  as 
much  of  the  river  "Senelus  in  Greece;  if  any  lover  washed  himself  in  it,  by  a 
secret  virtue  of  that  water,  (by  reason  of  the  extreme  coldness  belike)  he  was  healed 
of  love's  torments,  "Amoris  vulrms  idem  qui  sanat  facit ;  which  if  it  be  so,  that 
water,  as  he  holds,  is  omni  auro  pretiodm;  better  than  any  gold.  Where  none  of 
all  these  remedies  will  take  place,  I  know.no  other  but  that  all  lovers  must  make  a 
liead  and  rebel,  as  they  did  in  '^Ausonius,  and  crucify  Cupid  till  he  grant  their  re- 
quest, or  satisfy  their  desires. 

SuBSECT.  Y.—Tke  last  a 

The  last  refuge  and  surest  remedy,  to  be  put  in  practice  in  the  utmost  place,  when 
no  oilier  means  will  take  effect,  is  to  let  them  go  together,  and  enjoy  one  another : 
potissima  cur  a  est  ut  heros  amasia  sad  potiatur,  sailh  Guianeriiis,  cap,  15.  tract.  15. 
.Esculapitis  himself,  to  this  malady,  cannot  invent  a  heller  remedy,  qu^  ut  amanii 
cedal  amatum^^  (Jason  Pratensis)  than  that  a  lover  have  his  desire. 

■'  El  pnritft  loruln  bitil  Jimganlur  in  uno,  I  "  And  let  tlKin  bolh  be  Joined  In  a  beii, 

El  pah:bio  detur  jEnee  LaviDia  conjui.-'  |  And  let  jEneas  fair  Luvinia  wsd;" 

'Tis  the  special  cure,  to  let  them  bleed  in  vena  Hymentsa,  for  love  is  a  pleurisy,  and 

if  it  be  possible,  so  let  it  be, opiataque  gcmdia  carpant.     "Arculanus  holds  it 

the  speediest  and  the  best  cure,  'tis  Savanarola's  '^last  precept,  a  principal  infallible 
remedy,  the  last,  sole,  and  safest  refuge. 

"  "  Julia  sola  pntes  noEttas  eitinguere  flaninias,         |        "Julia  alone  can  quench  my  desire, 

Nod  nivc,  nun  elacie.EodpoleEjgne  pari."  |  Will)  neiiher  ice  jidt  snow,  hut  wilb  like  fire." 

When  you  have  all  done,  sailh  *°"  Avicenna,  there  is  no  speedier  or  safer  course, 
than  to  join  the  parties  together  according  to  their  desires  and  wishes,  tlie  custom 
and  form  of  law ;  and  so  we  have  seen  him  quickly  restored  to  his  former  health, 
that  was  languished  away  to  skin  and  bones ;  after  his  desire  was  satisfied,  his  dis- 
content ceased,  and  we  thought  it  strange ;  our  opinion  is  therefore  that  in  such 
cases  nature  is  to  be  obeyed."  Areteus,  an  old  author,  lib.  3.  cap.  3,  hath  an  in- 
stance of  a  young  man,  ^'  when  no  other  means  conld  prevail,  was  so  speedily  rer 
lieved.     What  remains  then  but  to  join  them  in  marriage  ? 


enandBT.    "atticken  by  the  gad-fly  of  love.ruBhed 

uentum  inclinabal;  hniaa  statua  Veneri>  Bleusinai 

oriamdepanerevolebant.  '"Lib.  )0.  Tula  el 
upant  amatores,  mulUa  do  cansla,  sed  imprimis 

s  mulieres.  ut sibl  alteras  ddea  nuplias  eiposcaut. 
liginUE,  ant.  led.  lib.  16.  cap.  as.  calls  it  Selena^ 

Lepidum  poema.  »Cap.  19.  d«  morb.  eerabii. 
1' Fallens  poll alur  re  BniatS.si  fieri  poEait.oplJniacura, 
cap.  16.  in  9  RHasis.  "Si  nihil  aliud,  uupli«  el  oo- 
pulaliocamea.          >•  Pationini  CaWl.          »Cap.de 

vidimus  4d  csraem  reetitniiiCflSl  Jam  minerat  ad  bm- 
RutlDnemiaTBmiltcuraiKiirtquamKiiut.Jui.   iiFana 
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"  they  may  then  kiss  and  coll,  iie  and  look  babies  in  one  another's  eyes,"  as  heir 
sires  before  them  did,  they  may  then  satiate  themselves  with  love's  pleasures,  which 
they  have  so  long  wished  and  expected ; 

Tea,  but  Me  labor,  hoc  opus,  this  cannot  conveniently  be  done,  by  reason  of  many 
and  several  impediments.  Sometimes  both  parties  themselves  are  not  agreed;  parents, 
tutors,  masters,  guardians,  will  not  give  consent ;  laws,  customs,  statutes  hinder : 
poverty,  superstition,  fear  and  suspicion :  many  men  dote  on  one  woman,  semeZ  et 
simul:  she  dotes  as  much  on  him,  or  them,  and  in  modesty  must  not,  cannot  woo, 
as  unwilling  to  confess  as  willing  to  love :  she  dare  not  make  it  known,  show  her 
affection,  or  spealt  her  mind.  "  And  hacd  is  the  choice  (as  it  is  in  Euphues)  when 
one  is  compelled  either  by  silence  lo  die  with  grief,  or  by  speaking  to  live  with 
shame."  In  this  case  almost  was  (he  feir  lady  Elizabeth,  Edward  the  Fourth  his 
daughter,  when  she  was  enamoured  on  Henry  the  Seventh,  that  noble  young  prince, 
and  new  saluted  king,  when  she  broke  forth  into  that  passionate  speech,  ^  "  O  that 
I  were  worthy  of  that  comely  prince !  but  my  fether  being  dead,  1  want  friends  to 
motion  such  a  matter!  What  shall  I  say?  I  am  all  alone,  and  dare  not  open  my 
mind  lo  any.  What  if  I  acquaint  my  mother  witli  it?  bashfulness  forbids.  What 
if  some  of  the  lords  ?  audacity  wants.  O  that  I  might  but  confer  with  him,  perhafs 
in  discourse  I  might  let  slip  such  a  word  that  might  discover  mine  intention !"  How 
many  modest  maids  may  this  concern,  I  am  a  poor  servalit,  what  shall  I  do  ?  I  am 
a  felherleas  child,  and  want  means,  I  am  blithe  and  buxom,  young  and  lusty,  but  I 
have  never  a  suitor,  Expectartt  stoUdi  lU  ego  ilhs  rogatum  veniara,  as  "  she  said,  A 
company  of  silly  fellows  look  belike  that  I  should  woo  them  and  speak  first:  fam 
they  would  and  cannot  woo, '^gum^rirman  exordia  sumam?  being  merely  pas- 
sive they  may  not  make  suit,  with  many  such  lets  and  inconveniences,  which  I  koow 
not ;  what  shall  we  do  in  such  a  case  ?  sing  "  Fortune  ray  foe  ?" 

Some  are  so  curious  in  this  behalf,  as  those  old  Romans,  our  modem  Venetians, 
Dutch  and  French,  that  if  two  parties  dearly  love,  the  one  noble,  the  other  ignoble, 
they  may  not  by  their  laws  match,  though  equal  otherwise  in  years,  fortunes,  edu- 
cation, and  aU  good  affection.  In  Germany,  except  they  can  prove  their  gentility  by 
three  descents,  they  scorn  to  match  with  them,  A  nobleman  must  marry  a  noble- 
woman: a  baron,  a  baron's  daughter;  a  knight,  a  knight's;  a  gentleman,  a  gentle- 
man's :  as  slaters  sort  their  slates,  do  they  degrees  and  families.  If  she  be  never  so 
rich,  fair,  well  qualified  otherwise,  they  will  make  him  forsake  her.  The  Spaniards 
abhor  all  widows ;  tlie  Turks  repute  diem  old  women,  if  past  five-and-twenty.  But 
these  are  too  severe  laws,  and  strict  customs,  dandum  aliqidd  amort,  we  are  all  the 
sons  of  Adam,  'lis  opposite  to  nature,  it  ought  not  to  be  so.  Again :  he  loves  her 
most  impotemly,  she  loves  not  him,  and  so  &  contra.  "^''Pan  loved  Echo,  Echo 
Satyrus,  Satyrua  Lyda. 

Tanlum  ipeius  amaua  oiiiosna  erul." 

"They  love  and  loathe  of  all  sorts,  he  loves  her,  she  hates  him ;  and  is  loathed  of 
him,  on  whom  she  dotes."     Cupid  halli  two  darts,  one  to  force  love,  all  of  gold, 

and  that  sharp, '^Quodfacit  auraium  est;  another  blunt,  of  lead,  and  that  to 

hinder; fngat  hoc,  facit  illud  mtiorem,  "tliis  dispels,  that  creates  love."     This 

we  see  too  often  verified  in  our  common  experience.  "^Choresus  dearly  loved  that 
virgin  Callyrrhoe ;  but  tlie  more  he  loved  her,  the  more  she  hated  him.  CEnone 
loved  Paris,  but  he  rejected  her :  they  are  stiff  of  all  sides,  as  if  beauty  were  there- 
fore created  to  wndo,  or  be  undone.  I  give  her  all  attendance,  all  observance,  I  pray 
and  intreat,  ^Alma  precor  miserere  mei,  feir  mistress  pity  me,  I  spend  myself,  my 

"Jovian.  Fonlanus.BaJii.Uli.l.         asspcede's  WM.  |  Achnlcis,  llb.7.    PerdilS  amobat  Calljrhoen  vi^inem, 

IB.  Baniiio  inierprel.  *Vir{!.4iEn.  "Howehaii  erat  pueile  animus  abejaa  amore  alienior.  "Viij. 
Ibeginf         « B  Onecho  Moschi.  sOvid.Mei.l.    6  j£n. 

"  TliB  efficaciuuB  one  U  golden."  ^^  Fausauias  I . 
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time,  friends  and  fortunes,  to  win  lier  favour,  (as  he  complains  in  the  '"Eclogue,)  I 

lament,  sigfi,  weep,  and  malte  my  moan  to  her,  "  but  she  is  hard  as  iiint," cau- 

tibus  Ismariis  immotior as  fair  and  hard  aa  a  diamond,  she  will  not  respect, 

Despectus  tibi  sum,  or  hear  me, 

Kil  lachryiuas  miseraia  roeas,  nJl  flesa  quereUn." 
What  shall  I  do  ? 


I  give,  I  bribe,  I  send  presents,  but  they  are  refused.    ^Rustlcits  est  Condon,  nee 
munera  curat  AUxis.     I  protest,  I  swear,  I  weep, 


"  She  neglects  me  for  all  this,  she  derides  me,"  contemns  me,  she  hates  me,  "  Phillida 
ilouls  me :"  Cctute,  feris,  quercu  durior  Earydice,  stilf,  churlish,  rocky  still. 

And  'tis  most  true,  many  gentlewomen  are  so  nice,  they  scorn  all  suitors,  crucify 
their  poor  paramours,  and  think  nobody  good  enough  for  them,  as  dainty  li)  please 
as  Daphne  herself. 

34  ■■  Miilli  illaqi  pelinre,  ilH  ospirrnale  petenl«,  I    "  Mony  diil  mjo  hei.  but  she  scorn'd  Ihem  still, 

Nee  quid  Hjmeii.  quid  auior,  quid  aim  eonnuWB  turat "  |       And  said  she  would  iiol  luatiy  by  her  will." 

One  while  they  will  not  marry,  as  they  say  at  least,  (when  as  they  intend  nothing 
less)  another  while  not  yet,  w  hen  'tis  their  only  desire,  they  rave  upon  it.  She  will 
marry  at  last,  but  not  him  he  is  a  proper  man  indeed,  and  well  qualified,  but  he 
wants  means :  another  of  her  suitors  hath  good  means,  but  he  wants  wit ;  one  ia 
too  old,  another  too  young  too  defoimed,  she. likes  not  his  carnage:  a  Uiird  too 
loosely  given,  he  is  ricl),  but  bise  born  she  will  be  a  gentlewoman,  a  lady,  as  her 
sister  is,  as  her  mother  is  :  she  is  all  out  as  fair,  as  well  brought  up,  hatb  as  good  a 
portion,  and  she  looks  for  as  good  a  match,  as  Matilda  or  Dorinda :  if  not,  she  ia 
resolved  as  yet  to  tarry,  so  apt  are  young  maids  to  boggle  at  every  object,  so  soon 
won  or  lost  with  every  toy,  so  quic^dy  diverted,  so  hard  to  be  pleased.  In  the 
meantime,  guot  torsit  amaniesf  oae  suitor  pines  away, languish eth  in  love,  mori  quot 
denique  eogU !  another  sighs  and  grieves,  she  cares  not :  and  which  ^  Stroza  ob- 
jected to  Ariadne, 

an^uipreceiqrlialiflUiiiiiruraMji, 
Bpctois,  el  iuaaiio  cugis  amore  mori." 

Thoy  take  a  pride  to  prank  up  lliemselves,  to  make  young  men  enamoured,—— 
'"  caplare  vivos  et  spernere  captos,  to  dote  on  them,  and  to  run  mad  for  their  aakea, 

3' "aed  DUltis  itia  movelur  I        "  Whilst  niggardly  their  fkiodra  thoy  discover, 

I'leiibus,  aui  vodea  ullas  tracialulis  audit."  ]  They  lave  lo  he  belov'd,  yei  scorn  the  lover." 

All  suit  and  service  is  too  little  for  them,  presents  too  base  t  Tormentis  gaudet  amartf 

lis et  spoUis.    As  Atalanta  they  must  be  ovenun,  or  not  won.     Many  young 

men  are  as  obstinate,  and  as  curious  in  their  choice,  as  tyranoically  proud,  insulting, 
deceitful,  felse-heai'ted,  as  irrefragable  and  peevish  on  the  other  side;  Narcissus-like, 

Echo  wept  and  wooed  him  by  all  means  above  the  rest,  Love  me  for  pity,  or  pity 
me  for  love,  but  he  was  obstinate,  Ante  ait  emoriar  quam  sit  tibi  copia  nostri,  "he 
would  ratlier  die  than  give  consent."     Psyche  ran  whining  after  Cupid, 

""Formosum  tun  tePsvchefonnoenreiiQirit.         I         "FsirCitiiid,  thy  filr  Psyche  In  dies  sues, 
Bt  poacil  le  dia  deuin,  puetuinqae  puella;"         |  A  lovely  lasa  a  fine  young  gallant  woos ;" 

but  be  rejected  her  nevertheless.    Thus  many  lovers  do  hold  out  so  long,  doting  on 

u  vlr'a! '"  ""''"iJcclitiia.       iii'ljvid.  Mei.l.       "Erolij  ^ 
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themselves,  stand  in  llieir  own  light,  till  in  the  end  they  come  to  be  scorned  and  te- 
jected,  as  Stroza's  Gargiliana  was, 

"Te]iiveiies,leoaereBeneB,d8!erlBqLielangueB,        j      "^^^^^°™^™^^^^^^^^^^^^^l^l'^^^^"™; 

As  Narcissus  was  himself, 

Died  ero  he  could  enjoy  Hie  lova  of  any," 

They  begin  to  be  contemned  themselves  of  others,  as  he  was  of  his  shadow,  and 
take  up  with  a  poor  curate,  or  an  old  secving-man  at  last,  thai  might  have  had  their 
choice  of  right  good  matches  in  their  youth ;  like  that  generous  mare,  in  "  Plutavcli, 
which  would  admit  of  none  but  great  horses,  but  when  her  tail  was  cut  off  and 
mane  shorn  close,  and  she  now  saw  herself  so  deformed  in  the  water,  when  she 
came  to  drinJt,  ab  asino  conscendi  se  passu,  she  was  coalcnted  at  last  to  be  covered 
by  an  ass.     Yet  this  is  a  common  humour,  will  not  be  left,  and  cannot  be  helped. 

]         "Have  s  maid,  ^e  loves  me  nnl;  full  f^in 


Th  1  ve  danceth  in  a  ring,  and  Cupid  hunts  (hem  roundabout;  he  doles,  is 
d  ted    n  again."     Ihimgue  petit  petitw,  paritergue  accedit  et  ardel,  their  affection 

ann  b  reconciled.  Oftentimes  they  may  and  will  not,  'tis  their  own  foolish  pro- 
dmg  that  mars  all,  they  are  too  diistriistful  of  themselves,  too  soon  dejected : 
1  e  be  rich,  thou  poor ;  she  young,  thou  old ;  she  lovely  and  fair,  thou  most 
11  f  u  d  and  deformed ;  she  noble,  thou  base  :  she  spruce  and  fine,  but  thou  an 
ugly  1  n:  nil  desperandum,  there's  hope  enough  yet :  Mopso  JVisa  datur,  gaid  non 
speremus  amanles  ?  Put  thyself  forwai-d  once  "more,  as  unlikely  matches  have  been 
and  are  daily  made,  see  what  will  be  the  event.  Many  leave  roses  and  gather  thistles, 
loathe  honey  and  love  verjuice :  our  likings  are  as  various  as  our  palates.  But  com- 
monly they  omit  opportunities,  oscula  qui  mmpsit,  Sfc,  they  neglect  the  usual  means 
and  times. 

When  he  will  he  shall  have  iioy." 

They  look  to  be  wooed,  sought  after,  and  sued  to.  Most  part  they  will  and  cannot, 
eh  fo  llie  above-named  reasons,  or  for  that  there  is  a  multitude  of  suitors  equally 
en  mo  d,  doting  all  alike ;  and  where  one  alone  must  speed,  what  shall  become 
of  h  st?  Hero  was  beloved  of  many,  but  one  did  enjoy  her;  Penelope  had  a 
con  pany  of  suitors,  yet  all  missed  of  theiF  ami.  In  such  cases  he  or  (hey  must 
w     ly  and  warily  unwind  themselves,  unsettle  his  affections  by  those  rules  above 

p         b  d, ^^  (juin  stttUos  exeutii  ignes,  divert  his  cogitations,  or  else  bravely 

bear  it  out,  as  Tumus  did,  Tua  sit  Luvinia  conjux,  when  he  could  not  get  her,  widi 
a  kind  of  heroical  scom  he  bid  ^neas  take  her,  or  with  a  milder  farewell,  let  her 
go.  Et  Pldllida  solus  habeto,  "  Take  her  to  you,  God  give  you  joy,  sir," .  The  fox 
in  the  emblem  would  eat  no  grapes,  but  why.'  because  he  could  not  get  them;  cai'e 
not  then  for  that  which  may  not  be  had. 

Many  such  inconveniences,  lets,  and  hindrances  there  are,  which  cross  their  pro- 
jects and  crucify  poor  lovers,  which  sometimes  may,  sometimes  again  cannot  be  so 
easily  removed.  But  put  case  they  be  reconciled  all,  agreed  hitherto,  suppose  this 
love  or  good  liking  be  between  two  alone,  both  parlies  well  pleased,  there  is  mviam 
amoj-,  mutual  love  and  great  affection;  yet  their  parents,  guardians,  tutors,  cannot 
agree,  thence  all  is  dashed,  the  match  is  unequal :  one  rich,  another  poor :  dwnis 
pater,  a  hard-hearted,  unnatural,  a  covetous  father  will  not  marry  his  son,  except  he 
have  so  much  money,  Ua  in  aurum  onijies  insaniunt,  as  "  Chrysostom  notes,  nor  join 
his  daughter  in  marriage,  to  save  her  dowry,  or  for  that  he  cannot  spare  her  for  the 
service  she  doth  him,  and  is  resolved  to  part  with  nothing  whilst  he  lives,  not  a 
penny,  though  he  may  peradvenlure  well  give  it,  he  will  not  till  he  dies,  and  then  as 
a  pot  of  money  broke,  it  is  divided  amongst  them  that  gaped  after  it  so  earnesUy. 
Or  else  he  wants  means  to  set  her  out,  he  hath  no  money,  and  though  it  be  to  the 
manifest  prejudice  of  her  body  and  soul's  heallh,  he  cares  not,  he  will  take  no  notice 

"  Dial.  Am.  «  AubohIub.  «  Oviil.  Mel.  «  Hnm.  5,  in  1.  opisl.  Thess.  cag.  4, 
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t  and  sliall  tany.  Many  slack  and  careless  parents,  iniqui  patres, 
i  their  children's  affections  by  their  own,  they  are  now  cold  and  decrepit 
themselves,  past  all  such  youthful  conceits,  and  they  will  therefore  starve  their 
children's  genus,  have  ihem  Apueris  '^illico  nasci  senes,  they  must  not  marry,  nee 
earum  a^nesesse  rerum  quas  secumfert  adoleseentia :  ea;  sud  libidiTie  moderatw  qua 
est  nuncy  mm  quie  olimfait :  as  he  said  in  the  comedy  :  they  will  stifle  nature,  their 
young  bloods  must  not  participate  of  youthful  pleasures,  but  be  as  they  are  them- 
selves old  on  a  sudden.  And  'tis  a  general  fault  amongst  most  parents  in  bestowing 
of  their  children,  the  father  wholly  respects  wealth,  when  through  his  folly,  riot,  in- 
discretion, he  hath  embezzled  his  estate,  to  recover  himself,  he  confines  and  prosti- 
tutes his  eldest  son's  love  and  affection  to  some  fool,  or  ancient,  or  deformed  piece 
for  money. 


w  pater : 


and  though  his  son  utterly  dislike,  with  Clitipho  in  the  comedy,  ^an  p 
If  she  be  rich,  Eia  (he  replies)  tti  elegans  est,  credos  anmum  ihi  esse?  lie  must  and 
shall  have  her,  she  is  fair  enough,  young  enough,  if  he  look  or  hope  to  inherit  his 
lands,  he  shall  marry,  not  when  or  whom  he  loves,  Arconidis  hujusfiliam,  but  whom 
his  father  commands,  when  and  where  he  Bkes,  his  affection  must  dance  attendance 
upon  him.  His  daughter  is  in  the  same  predicament  forsooth,  as  an  empty  boat,  she 
must  carry  what,  where,  when,  and  whom  her  father  wiih  So  tliat  in  these  busi- 
nesses the  father  is  still  for  the  best  advantage;  now  the  mother  respects  good  kin- 
dred, must  part  the  son  a  proper  woman.  All  which  "Livy  exemplifies,  dee.  1.  Ub.  4. 
a  gentleman  and  a  yeoman  wooed  a  wench  in  Rome  (contrary  to  that  statute  that  the 
gentry  and  commonalty  must  not  match  together) ;  the  matter  was  controverted :  the 
gentleman  was  preferred  by  the  mother's  voice,  qvts  quam  sphndissimis  nupiiU  jungi 
puellam  volehoi :  the  overseers  stood  for  him  that  was  most  worth,  &c.  But  parents 
ought  not  to  be  so  strict  in  this  behalf,  beauty  is  a  dowry  of  itself  all  sufficient, 
■^  Virgo  formosa,  elsi  oppidb  pauper,  ahunde  doiaia  est,  ^  Rachel  was  so  married  to 
Jacob,  and  Bonaventure,  *m  4.  sent.  «  denies  that  he  so  much  as  venially  sins,  that 
marries  a  maid  for  comeliness  of  person."  The  Jews,  Deut.  xxi.  II,  if  they  saw 
amongst  the  captives  a  beautiful  woman,  some  small  ciicumsiances  observed,  might 
take  her  to  wife.  They  should  not  be  too  severe  in  that  kind,  especially  if  there  be 
no  such  urgent  occasion,  or  grievous  impediment.  'Tis  good  for  a  commonwealth. 
"  Plato  holds,  that  in  their  contracts  "young  men  should  never  avoid  the  affinity  of 
poor  folks,  or  seek  after  rich,"  Poverty  and  base  parentage  may  be  sufficiently 
recompensed  by  many  other  good  qualities,  modesty,  virtue,  religion,  and  choice 
bringing  up,  ""I  am  poor,  I  confess,  but  am  1  therefore  contemptible,  and  an  abject? 
Love  itself  is  naked,  the  graces ;  the  stars,  and  Hercules  clad  iu  a  lion's  sJiin."  Give 
something  to  virtue,  love,  wisdom,  favour,  beauty,  person;  be  not  all  for  money. 
Besides,  you  must  consider  that  .Anwr  cogi  non  potest,  love  cannot  be  compelled, 
they  must  affect  as  theymay:  ^Fatam  est  in  partihus  illis  quas  sinus  abscond'd,  as 
the  saying  is,  marriage  and  hanging  goes  by  destuiy,  matches  are  made  in  heaven. 


A  servant  maid  in  "Aristtenetus  loved  her  mistress's  minion,  which  when  her  dame 
perceived, yiimsd  mnulatione,  in  a  jealous  humour  she  dragged  her  about  the  house 
by  the  hair  of  the  head,  and  vexed  her  sore.  The  wench  cried  out,  ** "  O  mistress, 
fortune  hath  made  my  body  your  servant,  but  not  my  soul!"  Afiectious  are  free,  notr 
to  be  commanded.  Moreover  it  may  be  to  restrsun  their  ambition,  pride,  and  covet-' 
ousness,  to  correct  those  hereditary  diseases  of  a  family,  God  in  his  just  judgment' 
assigns  and  permits  such  matches  to  be  made.  For  I  am  of  Plato  and  *Bodine's 
mind,  that  families  have  their  bounds  and  periods  as  well  as  kingdoms,  beyond  which 
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for  extent  or  continuance  they  shall  not  exceed,  six  or  seven  hanclred  years,  as  they 
there  illustrate  by  a  multitude  of  examples,  and  which  Peucer  and  "Melancthon 
approve,  but  in  a  perpetual  tenor  (as  we  see  by  many  pedigrees  of  knights,  gentle- 
men, yeomen)  continue  as  they  began,  for  many  descents  with  little  alteration.  How- 
soever let  (hem,  1  say,  give  sometliing  to  youUi,  to  love;  they  must  not  think  they 
can  fency  whom  ihey  appoint;  '^Amor  enim  turn  imperaiur,  afectus  liber  si  qjas 
alius  et  vices  exigens,  (bis  is  a  free  passion,  aa  Pliny  said  in  a  panegyric  of  his,  and 
may  not  be  forced:  Love  ciavea  liking,  as  the  saying  is,  it  requires  mutual  affections, 
a  correspondency:  invito  non  datur  nee  aufertur,  it  may  not  be  learned,  Ovid  him- 
self cannot  leach  ua  how  to  love,  Solomon  describe,  Apelles  paint,  or  Helen  express 
it.  They  must  not  therefore  compel  or  intrude;  '^qws  enim  (as  Fabius  urgeth) 
amare  altem  ammo  potest?  but  consider  withal  the  miseries  of  enforced  marris^es; 
take  pity  upon  youth:  and  such  above  the  rest  aa  have  daughters  to  bestow,  should 
be  very  careful  and  provident  to  marry  them  in  due  time.  Syracides  cap.  7.  vers.  25. 
calls  it  "  a  weighty  matter  to  perform,  so  to  marry  a  daughter  to  a  man  of  under- 
standing in  due  time;"  ViTginesenimtempestive  locandis^as  "'Lemniusadmonishethj 
hh.  1.  cap.  6.  Virgins  must  be  provided  for  in  season,  to  prevent  many  diseases,  of 
which  "Rodericus  a  Castro  de  morbis  mulieruw.^  lib.  2.  cap.  3.  and  Lod.  Mercatus 
lib,  8.  de  mvlier.  affect,  cap.  4,  de  melanch.  virgitmm  et  viduarum,  have  both  largely 
discoursed.  And  therefore  as  well  to  avoid  these  feral  maladies,  'tis  good  to  get  Aem 
husbands  betimes,  as  to  prevent  some  other  gross  inconveniences,  and  for  a  thing 
that  I  know  besides;  ttbi  nuptiantm  tempus  et  alas  advenerit,  as  Chrysostom  ad- 
viseth,  let  them  not  defer  it;  fliey  perchance  will  marry  themselves  else,  or  do  worse. 
Jf  Nevisaniis  the  lawyer  do  not  impose,  they  may  do  it  by  right:  for  aa  he  proves 
out  of  Curlius,  and  some  other  civilians,  Sylv«,  mtp.  Uh.  2.  mrnier.  30.  °"'  A  maid 
past  twenty-five  years  of  age,  against  her  parents'  consent  may  marry  such  a  one  as 
is  unworthy  of,  and  inferior  to  her,  and  her  father  by  law  must  be  compelled  to  give 
her  a  competent  dowry."  Mistake  me  not  in  the  mean  time,  or  think  flial  I  do  apo- 
logise here  for  any  headstrong,  unruly,  wanton  flirts.  1  do  approve  that  of  St.  Am- 
brose (Comment  in  Genesis  xxiv.  51),  which  he  hath  written  touching  Rebecca's 
spousals,  "A  woman  should  give  unto  her  parents  the  choice  of  her  husband,  ''lest 
she  be  reputed  to  be  malpert  and  wanton,  if  she  lake  upon  her  to  make  her  own 
choice ;  **  for  she  should  rather  seem  to  be  desired  by  a  man,  than  to  desire  a  man 
herself."  To  those  hard  parents  alone  I  retort  that  of  Curtius,  (in  the  behalf  of 
niodeater  maids),  that  are  too  remiss  and  careless  of  their  due  time  and  riper  years. 
For  if  they  tarry  longer,  to  say  truth,  (hey  are  past  date,  and  nobody  will  respect 
them.  A  woman  with  us  in  Italy  (saith  ^Aretiue's  Lucretia)  twenty-four  years  of 
age,  "  is  old  already,  past  the  best,  of  no  account."  An  old  fellow,  as  Lycistrata 
coafesseth  in  ''Aristophanes,  etsi  sit  conns,  cito puellam  virginem  ducat  uxorem,  and 
'tis  no  news  for  an  old  fellow  to  marry  a  young  wench :  but  as  he  follows  it,  muJieris 
Irevis  occasio  est,  etsi  Jtoc  rum  apprehenderit,  nemo  vult  ducere  uicorem,  expeclans 
verdsedet;  who  cares  for  an  old  maid?  she  may  set,  &c.  A  virgin,  as  the  poet  holds, 
lasciva  et  pelulans  puella  virgo,  is  like  a  flower,  a  rose  withered  on  a  sudden. 

H"acr«li8ii3"K™vS^™vi^t™nX."  ""■      I  l3'dowaroU^Qmn*"fiiie'^steala'°»ay'^" 

Let  them  take  time  theu  while  they  may,  make  advantage  of  youth,  and  as  ha 


Let's  all  love,  dum  vires  amiique  siimnl,  while  we  are  in  the  flower  of  years,  fit  for 
love  matters,  and  while  time  seiTea:  for 
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exhortation,  we  are  all  commonly  loo  forward :  yet  if  there  he  any  escape,  and  all  he 
not  as  it  sliould,  as  Diogenes  struck  the  father  whea  the  son  swore,  hecause  he  taught 
him  no  belter,  if  a  maid  or  young  man  miscarry,  I  think  their  parents  oftentimes, 
guardians,  overseers,  governors,  neque  vos  fsaith  "Chrysostom)  a  suppUcio  immitnes 
evadetis,  si  non  slatim  ad  nupiias,  Sfc.  are  m  as  much  fault,  and  as  severely  to  be 
punished  as  their  children,  in  providing  for  ihem  no  sooner. 

Now  for  such  as  have  free  liberty  to  bestow  themselves,  I  could  wish  that  good 
counsel  of  the  comical  old  man  were  put  in  practice, 

'""OpulenliorBapauiJeriomiqulfiliaB  I  "That  rich  men  would  marry  ponr  maidens  Konie, 

EimultaS'ci"ilM«.n"'ort™r,    ,        .        ,,  I    SoVoaldmiich  cnnoord  bein  our  city^     "  „    "  ' 

If  they  woidd  care  less  for  wealth,  we  should  have  much  more  content  and  quiet- 
ness in  a  commonwealth.  Beauty,  good  bringing  up,  methinks,  is  a  sufficient  portion 
of  itself,  ™Dos  est  sua  forma  puelHs,  "her  beauty  is  a  maiden's  dower,"  and  he 
doth  well  that  will  accept  of  such  a  wife.  Eubulides,  in  "AristEenetus,  married  a 
poor  man's  chi\d,  facie  non  illceiahili,  of  a  merry  countenance,  and  heavenly  visage, 
in  pity  of  her  estate,  and  that  quickly.  Acoiilius  coming  to  Deloa,  to  sacrifice  to 
Diana,  fell  in  love  with  Cydippe,  a  noble  lass,  and  wanting  means  to  get  her  love, 
flimg  a  golden  apple  into  her  lap,  with  this  inscription  upon  it. 

She  considered  of  it,  and  upon  some  small  inquiry  of  his  person  and  estate,  was 
married  unto  him. 

"Blessed  la  the  wooing. 

As  t(he  saying  is;  when  the  parties  are  sufficiently  known  to  each  other,  what  needs 
such  scrupulosity,  so  many  circumstances  P  dost  thou  know  her  conditions,  her 
bringing-up,  like  her  person  ?  let  her  means  be  what  they  will,  take  her  without  Sny 
more  ado.  "Dido  and  .tineas  were  accidentally  driven  by  a  storm  both  into  one 
cave,  they  made  a  match  upon  it;  Massinissa  was  married  to  that  fair  captive  Sopho- 
iiisba,  King  Syphax'  wife,  the  same  day  that  he  saw  her  first,  to  prevent  Scipio 
Lffllius,  lest  they  should  determine  otherwise  of  her.  If  thou  lovest  the  party,  do 
as  much :  good  education  and  beauty  is  a  competent  dowry,  stand  not  upon  money. 
Erant  olim  mirei  homines  (sailh  Theocritus)  et  adamanles  redamabanl,  in  the  golden 
world  men  did  so,  (in  the  reign  of  "Ogyges  belike,  before  staggering  Ninus  began 
to  domineer)  if  all  be  true  that  is  reptorted :  and  some  few  now-a-days  will  do  as 
much,  here  and  there  one;  'tis  well  done  methinks,  and  all  happiness  befal  them  for 
so  doing.  "Leontius,  a  philosopher  of  Athens,  had  a  feir  daughter  called  Athenais, 
muUo  corporis  kpbre  ac  Venere,  (saith  mine  author)  of  a  comely  carriage,  he  gave 
her  no  portion  bnt  her  bringing  up,  occultxi  fomue  prasagio,  out  of  some  secret  fore- 
knowledge of  her  fortune,  bestowing  that  little  which  he  had  amongst  his  other 
children.  But  she,  thus  qualified,  was  preferred  by  some  friends  to  Constantinople, 
to  serve  Pulcheria,  the  emperor's  sister,  of  whom  she  was  baptised  and  called  Eudo- 
cia.  Theodosius,  the  emperor,  in  short  space  took  notice  of  her  excellent  beauty 
and  good  pai'ls,  and  a  lilde  after,  upon  his  sister's  sole  commendation,  made  her  his 
wife  ;  'twas  nobly  done  of  Theodosius.  "  Rudophe  was  the  fairest  lady  in  her  days 
in  all  Egypt ;  she  went  to  wash  her,  and  by  chance,  (her  maids  meanwhile  looking 
but  carelessly  to  her  clothes)  an  eagle  stole  away  one  of  her  shoes,  and  laid  it  in 
Psammeticus  the  King  of  Egypt's  lap  at  Memphis :  he  wondered  at  the  excellency 
of  the  shoe  and  pretty  foot,  but  more  .Sguilmjactum,  at  the  manner  of  the  bringing 
of  it :  and  caused  forthwith  proclamation  to  be  made,  that  she  that  owned  that  shoe 
should  come  presently  to  his  court;  the  virgin  came,  and  was  forthwith  married  to 
the  king.  I  say  this  was  heroically  done,  and  like  a  prince :  I  commend  him  for  it, 
and  ail  such  as  have  means,  that  will  either  do  (as  he  did)  themselves,  or  so  for 
love,  Btc,  marry  their  children.     If  he  be  rich,  let  him  lake  such  a  one  as  wants,  if 

THom,  S-inLTheB-cap.  4.1.     npiaalua.      "Ovid.  I  Sect  I. cap.  13.  TOHayerua  aelecf.  aecl.  ].  c.  14,  et 
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ehe  be  virtuously  givea ;  for  as  Syracidea,  cap.  7.  ver.  19.  adviselh,  "  Forego  not  a 
■wife  and  good  woman;  for  lier  grace  is  above  gold,"  [f  she  have  fortunes  of  her 
own,  let  her  make  a  man.  Dsnaua  of  LacedEemon  had  a  many  daughters  to  hestow, 
and  means  enough  for  them  all,  he  never  stood  inquiring  after  great  matches,  as 
others  used  to  do,  but  "  sent  for  a  compaiiy  of  brave  young  gallants  to  his  house, 
and  bid  his  dangliters  choose  every  one  one,  whom  she  liked  best,  and  lake  him  for 
her  husband,  without  any  more  ado.  This  act  of  his  was  much  approved  in  those 
times.  But  in  this  iron  age  of  our?,  we  respect  riches  alone,  (for  a  maid  must  buy 
her  husband  now  with  a  great  dowry,  if  she  will  have  him)  covetousness  and  filthy 
lucre  mars  all  good  matches,  or  some  such  by-respecta.  Crales,  a  Servian  prince  (as 
Kicephorus  Gregoras  Rom.  last.  lib.  6.  relates  it,)  was  an  earnest  suitor  to  Etidocia, 
the  emperors  sister;  though  her  brother  much  desired  it,  yet  she  could  not  '"abide 
him,  for  he  had  three  former  wives,  all  basely  abused ;  but  the  emperor  still,  Cralis 
amicitiam,  laagni  faciens,  because  he  was  a  great  prince,  and  a  troublesome  neigh- 
bour, much  desired  his  alBnity,  and  to  that  end  betrothed  his  own  daughter  Sinionida 
to  him,  a  little  girl  five  yeara  of  age  (he  being  forty-five,)  and  five  "years  (jlder  than 
The  emperor  himself:  such  disproportionable  and  unlikely  matches  can  wealth  and  a 
fair  fortune  make.  And  yet  not  that  alone,  it  is  not  only  money,  but  sometimes  vain- 
glory, pride,  ambition,  do  as  much  harm  as  wretched  covetousness  ilself  in  another 
extreme.  If  a  yeoman  have  one  sole  daughter,  he  must  overmatch  her,  above  her 
birlh  and  calling,  to  a  gentleman  forsooth,  because  of  her  great  portion,  too  good  for 
one  of  her  own  rank,  as  he  eupposeth ;  a  gentleman's  daughter  and  heir  must  be 
married  to  a  knight  baronet's  eldest  son  at  least ;  and  a  knight's  only  daughter  to  a 
baron  himself,  or  an  earl,  and  so  upwards,  her  great  dower  deserves  it.  And  thus 
striving  for  more  honour  to  their  wealth,  they  undo  their  children,  many  discontents 
.  follow,  and  oftentimes  tliey  ruinate  their  families.  ^'Paulus  Jovius  gives  instance  in 
Galeatius  the  Second,  that  heroical  Duke  of  Milan,  externas  affinitates,  decoras  gtiir 
dem  regiofastu,  sed  sibi  et  posterh  danmosas  etfere  eimtialea  quissivit;  he  married 
liis  eldest  son  John  Galeatius  to  Isabella  the  £ing  of  France  his  sister,  but  she  was 
soeero  tarn  gravis,  ut  ducentis  milliints  tmreorvm  comtiterit,  her  entertainment  at 
Milan  was  so  costly  that  it  almost  undid  him.  His  daughter  Violanta  was  married 
to  Lionel  Duke  of  Clarence,  the, youngest  son  to  Edward  the  Third,  King  of  Eng- 
land, but,  ad  ejus  adventum  tant<s  opes  iam  admirabili  Uberalitate  profusa  sunt,  m( 
opuhntisdmorum  regum  spkrtdorem  superasse  videretur,  he  was  welcomed  with  such 
incredible  magnificence,  that  a  king's  purse  was  scarce  able  to  bear  it ;  for  besides 
many  rich  presents  of  horses,  arms,  plate,  money,  jewels,  &c.,  he  made  one  dinner 
for  him  and  his  company,  in  which  were  thirty-two  messes  and  as  much  provision 
left,  «(  relatm  a  mensa  dapes  decern  millibus  homimtm  sufftcerent,  as  would  serve  ten 
thousand  men;  but  a  little  after  Lionel  ASsii,  novte  nupia  et  intempestivis  conviviis 
operom  dans,  Sfc.,  and  to  the  duke's  great  loss,  the  solemnity  was  ended.  So  can 
titles,  honours,  ambition,  make  many  brave,  but  unfortunate  matches  of  all  sides  for 
hy-respecls,  (though  both  crazed  in  body  and  mind,  most  unwilling,  averse,  and  often 
unfit,)  so  love  is  banished,  and  we  feel  the  smart  of  it  in  the  end.  But  1  am  too 
lavish  perad venture  in  this  subject. 

Another  let  or  hindrance  is  strict  and  severe  discipline,  laws  and  rigorous  customs, 
that  forbid  men  to  marry  at  set  times,  and  in  some  places ;  as  apprentices,  servants, 
coUegiates,  states  of  lives  in  copyholds,  or  in  sortie  base  inferior  offices,  "Velle  licet 
in  such  cases,  potiri  non  licet,  as  he  said.  They  see  but  as  prisoners  through  a  grale, 
they  covet  and  catch,  but  Tantalus  d  labris,  ^c.  Their  love  is  lost,  and  vain  it  is 
in  such  an  estate  to  attempt.  ^  Gravissimwm  est  adamare  nee  poiiri,  'tis  a  grievona 
thhig  to  love  and  not  enjoy.  They  may,  indeed,  I  deny  not,  marry  if  they  will,  and 
have  free  choice,  some  of  them;  but  in  the  meantime  their  case  is  desperate,  Lupum 
auribus  tenent,  they  hold  a  wolf  by  the  ears,  tliey  must  either  burn  or  starve.  'Tis 
C(yntutum  sophisma,  hard  to  resolve,  if  they  marry  they  forfeit  their  estates,  they  are 
undone,  and  starve  themselves  tlicough  beggary  and  want:  if  they  do  not  many,  in 
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this  lieroical  passion  tiiey  furiously  rage,  are  tormealed,  and  torn  in  pieces  by  their 
predominate  affections.  Every  man  lialh  not  the  gift  of  contiuence,  let  Mm  ''pray 
for  it  thea,  as  Beza  adviseth  in  his  Tract  de  Divortiis,  because  God  hath  so  called 
him  to  a  single  life,  in  taking  away  the  means  of  marriage.  '°  Paul  would  have  gone 
from  Mysia  to  Bithynia,  hut  tlie  spirit  suffered  him  not,  and  thou  wouldst  peradven- 
ture  he  a  married  man  vrith  all  thy  will,  but  that  protecting  angel  holds  it  not  fit. 
The  devil  too  sometimes  may  divert  by  his  ill  suggeslions,  and  mar  many  good 
matches,  as  the  same  "Paul  was  wilhng  to  see  the  Romans,  hut  hindered  of  Satan 
he  could  not.  There  be  those  that  think  they  are  necessitated  by  fate,  their  stars 
have  so  decreed,  and  therefore  they  grumble  at  their  hard  fortune,  they  are  well  in- 
clined to  marry,  but  one  rub  or  other  is  ever  in  ihe  way;  I  know  what  astrologers 
say  in  this  behalf,  what  Ptolemy  jwaiiripflrfii.  TractA.  cap.  4.  Skoner  lib.\.  cap.  12. 
what  Leovitiua  geniiur.  exempt  1.  which  Sextns  ab  Heminga  takes  to  be  the  horo- 
scope of  Hieronymns  Wolfius,  what  Pezelius,  Origanaus  and  Leovitius  his  illustralor 
Garcens,  cap.  13.  what  Junctine,Protanus,  Caoipanella,  what  the  rest,  (to  omit  those 
Arabian  conjectures  d  parte  conjugii,  a  parte  lascivia,  triplicilates  veneris^  Sfc,  and 
those  resolutions  upon  a  question,  aa  amicd  potiatiir,  Sfc.)  determine  in  this  behalf, 
viz.  an  sit  naius  conjugem  habitwrus,  facile  an  difficiiUer  sit  sponsam  impelratwus, 
quot  conjuges,  quo  tempore,  quales  deeemanlur  nato  uxores,  de  mutuo  amore  conjit- 
gem,  both  in  men's  sjid  women's  genitures,  by  the  examination  of  the  seventh  bouse 
the  almutens,  lords  and  planeis  there,  a  ^^etO^  Sfc,  by  particular  aphorisms,  Si 
domiitus  7""^  in  7"'=  vel  secunda  nobilem  decemit  itxorem,  servant  out  ignoUlem  si 
duodecimd.  Si  Venus  in  13"',  ^c,  with  many  such,  too  tedious  to  relate.  Yet  let 
no  man  be  troubled,  or  find  himself  grieved  with  such  predictions,  as  Hier.  Wolfius 
well  aaith  in  his  astrological  ^dialogue,  non  sunt  prcetoriana  decreta,  they  be  but 
conjectures,  tlic  slars  incline,  but  not  enforce,  ' 


wisdom,  diligence,  discrelioil,  may  mitigate  if  not  quite  alter  such  decrees,  Fortuita 
sua  a  aijusque  fngitur  morihus,  ^Quicauti,  prudentes,  voti  compotes,  ^c.,  let  no  man 
then  be  terrified  or  molested  with  such  astrological  aphorisms,  or  be  much  moved,' 
either  to  vain  hope  or  fear,  from  such  predictions,  but  let  every  man  follow  his  own 
free  will  in  tliis  case,  and  do  as  he  sees  cause.  Better  it  is  indeed  to  marry  than 
bum,  for  their  soul's  health,  but  for  their  present  fortunes,  by  some  other  means  to 
pacify  themselves,  and  divert  the  stream  of  this  fiery  torrent,  to  continue  as  they  are, 
''rest  satisfied,  lugentes  virgimtatis  fiorem  sic  aruisse,  deploring  their  misery  with 
that  eunuch  in  Libanius,  since  there  is  no  help  or  remedy,  and  with  Jephtha'a 
daughter  to  bewail  their  virgmities. 

Of  like  nature  is  superstition,  those  rash  vows  of  monks  and  friars,  and  such  as 
live  in  religious  orders,  but  far  more  tyrannical  and  much  worse.  Nature,  youth, 
and  his  furious  passion  forcibly  inclines,  and  rageth  on  the  one  side;  but  their  order 
and  vow  checks  them  on  the  other.  "Votoque  sua  sua  forma  repjigna/-.  What  merits 
and  indulgences  they  heap  unto  themselves  by  it,  wliat  commodities,  I  know  not; 
but  I  am  sure,  from  such  rash  vows,  and  inhuman  manner  of  life,  proceed  many 
inconveniences,  many  diseases,  many  vices,  raasturpation,  satyriasis,  *'priapisraus, 
melancholy,  madness,  fornication,  adultery,  buggery,  sodomy,  Uieft,  murder,  and  all 
manner  of  mischiefs :  read  but  Bale's  Catalogue  of  Sodomites,  at  the  visitation  of 
abbeys  here  in  England,  Henry  Stephan.  his  Apol.  for  Herodotus,  that  which  Ulricas 
writes  in  one  of  his  epistles,  *' "  that  Pope  Gregory  when  he  saw  600  skulls  and 
bones  of  infants  taken  out  of  a  fishpond  near  a  nunnery,  thereupon  retracted  that 
decree  of  priests'  marriages,  which  was  the  cause  of  such  a  slaughter,  was  much 
grieved  at  il,  and  purged  himself  by  repentance."    Read  many  such,  and  then  ask 
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what  is  to  be  done,  is  this  vow  to  be  broke  or  not  f  No,  saith  Bellannine,  cap.  38. 
lib.  de  Monach.  melius  est  seortari  el,  uri  quam  de  volo  ccelibatus  ad  rmptias  transire, 
better  bum  or  fly  out,  than  to  break  thy  vow.  And  Coster  in  his  Enchirid.  de  cali- 
iat.  sacerdotum,  saith  it  is  absolutely  grootws  peccatum,  ^  "  a  greater  sin  for  a  priest 
to  mAiy,lhan  to  keep  a  concubine  at  home."  Gregory  de  Valence,  cap.  6.  de  cceU- 
iat.  maintains  the  same,  as  those  of  Essei  and  Moataniets  of  old.  Insomuch  that 
many  votaries,  out  of  a  false  persuasion  of  merit  and  holiness  in  this  kind,  will 
sooner  die  than  marry,  though  it  be  fo  the  saving  of  their  lives.  "Anno  1419,  Pius  3, 
Pope,  James  Rossa,  nephew  to  the  King  of  Portugal,  and  then  elect  Archbishop  of" 
Lisbon,  being  very  sick  at  Florence,  ""when  his  physicians  told  him,  that  his  dis- 
ease was  such,  he  must  either  lie  with  a  wench,  marry,  or  die,  cheerfully  chose  to 
die,"  Wow  they  commended  him  for  it;  but  St.  Paul  teachefh  otherwise,  "Better 
marry  than  burn,"  and  as  St.  Hierome  gravely  delivers  it,  .5Z(tE  sunt /eg'M  Ccesarutn,  alite 
CltriBti,  aliud  Papinianus,  aliud  Pawlus  nosier  pracipit,  there's  a  difference  betwixt 
God's  ordinances  and  men's  laws  :  and  therefore  Cyprian  Epist.  8.  boldly  deaouncelh, 
vnpiiim  est,  adultervm  est,  saerilegum  est,  quodcwnque  humano  furore  statuitur,  at  dis- 
positio  divina  violetur,  it  is  abominable,  impious,  adulterous,  and  sacrilegious,  what 
men  make  and  ordaiu  after  their  own  furies  to  cross  God's  laws.  ^Geoigius  Wice- 
lius,one  of  their  own  arch  divines  (^Inspect  eccles.pag.  18)  exclaims  against  it,  and  all 
such  rash  monastical  vows,  and  would  have  such  persons  seriously  to  consider  what 
they  do,  whom  they  admit,  jie  in  posteram  querantur  de  inaniius  stupris,  lest  they 
repent  it  at  last.  For  either,  as  he  follows  if,  °°you  must  allow  them  concubines,  or 
sufler  them  to  marry,  for  scarce  shall  you  find  three  priests  of  three  thousand,  qui 
per  mtatem  non  ameni,  that  are  not  troubled  with  burning  lust.  Wherefore  I  con- 
clude it  is  an  unnatural  and  impious  thing  to  bar  men  of  this  Christian  liberty,  too 
severe  and  inhuman  an  edict. 

The  mOe  Tld6reasl  hevt  UuAr  eieoUm, 
■ntsfis  Itawandttsuktrfme, 

Of  OBsrything  iitt  to  provids. 

Many  laymen  repine  still  at  priests'  marriages  above  the  test,  and  not  at  clergymen 
only,  but  of  all  llie  meaner  sort  and  condition,  they  would  have  none  marry  but  such 
as  are  rich  and  able  to  maintain  wives,  because  their  parish  belike  shall  be  pestered 
with  orphans,  and  the  world  full  of  beggars ;  but '  these  are  hard-hearted,  unnatural, 
monsters  of  men,  shallow  politicians,  they  do  not  *  consider  that  a  great  part  of  the 
world  is  not  yet  inhabited  as  it  ought,  how  many  colonies  into  America,  Terra  Aus- 
I  trails  incognita,  Africa,  may  be  sent  f  Let  them  consult  with  Sir  William  Alexander's 
Book  of  Colonies,  Orpheus  Junior's  Golden  Fleece,  Captain  Whitbume,  Mr.  Hag- 
thorpe,  &.C.  and  they  shall  surely  be  otherwise  informed.  Those  politic  Romans 
were  of  another  mind,  they  thought  their  city  and  country  could  never  be  too  popu- 
lous. '  Adrian  the  emperor  said  he  had  rather  have  men  than  money,  malle  se  homi- 
tmm  adjectione  ampUare  imperiutn,  quam  pecunid.  Augustus  Cfssar  made  an  oration 
in  Rome  ad  cielihts,  to  persuade  them  to  marry ;  some  countries  compelled  them  to 
marry  of  old,  as  '  Jews,  Turks,  Indians,  Chinese,  amongst  the  rest  in  these  days,  who 
much  wonder  at  our  discipline  to  suffer  so  many  idle  persons  to  live  in  monasteries, 
and  often  marvel  how  they  can  live  honest.  '  Jn  the  isle  of  Maragnan,  the  governor 
and  petty  king  there  did  wonder  at  the  Frenchman,  and  admire  how  so  many  friars, 
and  the  rest  of  their  company  could  live  without  wives,  they  thought  it  a  thing  im- 
possible, and  would  not  believe  it.  If  these  men  should  but  survey  our  multitudes 
of  religious  houses,  observe  our  numbers  of  monasteries  all  over  Europe,  18  nun- 
neries in  Padua,  in  Venice  34  cloisters  of  monks,  28  of  nuns,  &c.  ea:  UTigue  leonem, 
'tis  to  this  proportion,  in  all  other  provinces  and  cities,  what  would  they  think,  do 
they  live  honest.?    Let  them  dissemble  as  they  will,  1  am  of  Tertullian's  mind,  that 
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few  can  continue  but  by  compulsion.  °"  0  chastity  (saith  he)  thou  art  a  rare  god- 
dess in  the  world,  not  so  easily  got,  seldom  continuate :  thou  mayest  now  and  then 
be  compelled,  either  for  defect  of  nature,  or  if  discipline  persuade,  decrees  enforce ;" 
or  for  some  such  by-reapects,  sullenness,  discontent,  they  have  lost  thuir  first  loves, 
may  not  have  whom  they  will  themselves,  want  of  means,  rash  vows,  &.c.  But  can 
he  willingly  contain  ?  I  think  not.  Therefore,  either  out  of  commiseration  of 
haman  imbecility,  in  policy,  or  to  prevent  a  far  worse  inconvenience,  for  they  hold 
some  of  them  as  necessary  as  meat  and  drinic,  and  because  vigour  of  youth,  the  state 
and  temper  of  most  men's  bodies  do  so  furiously  desire  it,  they  have  heretofore  in 
some  nations  liberally  admitted  polygamy  and  stews,  a  hundred  thousand  courtesans 
in  Grand  Cairo  in  ^gypt,  as  '  RadzivJIua  observes,  are  tolerated,  besides  boys  :  how 
many  at  Fez,  Rome,  Naples,  Florence,  Venice,  &.C.,  and  still  in  many  other  pro- 
vinces and  cities  of  Europe  Ihey  do  as  much,  because  they  think  young  men,  church- 
men, and  servants  amongst  the  rest,  can  hardly  live  honest.  The  consideration  of 
this  belike  made  Vibius,  the  Spaniard,  when  his  friend 'Crassus,  that  rich  Eoman 
gallant,  lay  hid  in  the  cave,  tit  voluptalis  quam  <stas  ilia  desiderat  copiamfaceret,  to 
gratify  him  the  more,  send  two  'lusty  lasses  to  accompany  him  all  that  while  he 
was  there  imprisoned,  Aad  Surenns,  die  Parthian  general,  when  he  warred  against 
the  Romans,  to  carry  about  with  him  300  concubines,  as  the  Swiss  soldiers  do  now 
commonly  iheii  wives.  But,  because  this  course  is  not  generally  approved,  but 
rather  contradicted  as  unlawful  and  abhorred,  "in  most  countries  they  do  much  en- 
courage them  to  marriage,  give  great  rewards  to  such  as  have  many  children,  and 
mulct  those  that  will  not  marry.  Jus  trium  Uberorum,  and  in  Agellius,  Kb.  2.  cap.  15. 
Elian,  lib.  6.  cap.5.  Valerius,  lib.  1.  cap.  9.  "We  read  that  three  children  freed 
the  father  from  painful  oflices,  and  five  from  all  contribution.  "  A  woman  shall  be 
saved  by  bearing  children."  Epictetus  would  have  all  marry,  and  as  '"  Plalo  will,  6 
de  legihttSj  he  that  marrielh  not  before  35  years  of  his  age,  must  be  compelled  and 
punished,  and  the  money  consecrated  to  ''Juno's  temple,  or  applied  to  public  uses. 
They  account  him,  in  some  countries,  unfortunate  that  dies  without  a  wife,  a  most 
unhappy  man,  as  "BoelJus  infers,  and  if  at  all  happy,  yet  infortumo  felix,  unhappy 
in  his  supposed  happiness.  They  commonly,  deplore  ills  estate,  and  much  lament 
him  for  it:  0,  my  sweet  son,  &.c.     See  Lucian,  de  iMCia,  Sands fol.  83,  Sic. 

Yet,  notwithstanding,  many  with  us  are  of  the  opposite  part,  they  are  married 
themselves,  and  for  others,  let  them  burn,  fire  and  flame,  they  care'not,  so  they  be 
not  troubled  with  them.  Some  are  too  curious,  and  some  too  covetous,  they  may 
y  wh  n  h  y  will  both  for  ability  and  means,  but  so  nice,  that  except  as  The- 
pl  1  h  np  ror  was  presented,  by  his  mother  Euprosuiie,  with  all  the  rarest 
b  I      mpire  in  the  great  chamber  of  his  palace  at  once,  and  bid  to  give  a 

g  Id  ppl  her  he. lilted  best.  If  they  might  eo  take  and  choose  whom  they 
1  f    11  1     fair  maids  their  nation  affords,  they  could  happily  condescend  to 

m  J  h  w  ,&c.,  why  should  a  man  marry,  saith  another  epicurean  rout,  what's 
y  b  matter  of  money  f  why  should  free  nature  be  entrenched  on,  con- 
fined or  obliged,  to  this  or  that  man  or  woman,  with  these  manacles  of  body  and 
goods  f  &c.  There  are  those  too  that  dearly  love,  admire  and  follow  wpmen  all 
their  lives  long,  sptmsi  Penelopes,  never  well  but  in  their  company,  wistly  gazing  on. 
their  beauties,  observing  close,  hanging  after  them,  dallying  still  with  them,  and  yet 
dare  not,  will  not  marry.  Many  poor  people,  and  of  the  meaner  sort,  are  too  dis- 
trustful of  God's  provijefece,  "  they  will  not,  dare  not  for  such  worldly  respects," 
fear  of  want,  woes,  miseries,  or  that  they  shall  light,  as  "  "  Lemnius  saith,  on  a  scold, 
a  slut,  or  a  bad.wife."  And  therefore,  '^  Trisiem  Juvenlam  venere  deserld  eolunt, 
they  are  resolved  to  live  single,  as  "Epaminondas  did,  '^"  JVHftti  esse  jprtws,  melius 

f  Khfo  qotileni  dsa  tu  «  Ochastims  in  liio  lerris,  nen 
facile  perfecia,  rariua  iwrpelua.  cn^i  noniiuniliiam  po. 
leEi,  Ob  DBtune  ilefectum,  uul  si  disoipliiiii  nanasurit, 
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"  alas,  poor  Hippolitus,  thou  koowest  not  what  thoa  sayest,  'tis  otherwise,  Hippo- 
litus."  "Some  make  a  doubt,  an  uwr  lilerato  sit  ducenda,  whether  a  scholar  should 
marry,  if  she  be  fair  she  will  bring  him  back  from  his  grammar  to  his  born  book,  or 
else  with  kissing  and  dailiance  she  will  hinder  his  study;  if  foul  with  scolding,  he 
cannot  well  intend  to  do  both,  as  Philippus  Beroaldus,  that  great  Booonian  doctor,  once 
writ,  mpediri  enim  sludia  Ulerarum,  Sfc,  but  he  recanted  at  last,  and  in  a  solemn 
sort  with  true  conceived  worda  he  did  ask  the  world  and  all  women  forgiveness. 
But  you  shall  have  the  story  as  he  relates  himself,  in  his  Commentaries  on  3ie  sixth 
of  Apuleias.  For  a  long  lime  I  lived  a  single  life,  et  ab  waxire  ducenda  semper  ah- 
Jwrrui,  nee  quicquam  libera  ledo  censui  jucundms.  1  could  not  abide  marriage,  but 
as  a  rambler,  CTTaticus  ac  volaticas  amator  (to  use  his  own  words)  per  malliplices 
amores  discttrrebam,  I  took  a  snatch  where  I  could  get  it;  nay  more,  I  railed  at  mar- 
riage downright,  and  in  a  public  auditory,  when  I  did  interpret  that  sixth  Satire  of 
Juvenal,  out  of  Plutarch  and  Seneca,  I  did  heap  up  all  the  dicteries  I  could  against 
women ;  but  now  recant  with  Stesichorus,  palinodiam  cano,  nee  pmniiet  censeri  in 
ordine  ■mariLorum^  I  approve  of  marriage,  I  am  glad  I  am  a  "married  man,  I  am 
heartily  glad  I  have  a  wife,  so  sweet  a  wife,  so  noble  a  wife,  so  young,  so  chaste  a 
wife,  so  loving  a  wife,  and  I  do  wish  and  desire  all  other  men  to  marry ;  and  espe- 
cially scholars,  that  as  of  old  Martia  did  by  Hortensius,  Terentia  by  Tullius,  Cal- 
phumia  to  Plinius,  Pudenlilla  to  Apuleius,  ^hold  the  candle  whilst  their  husbands 
did  meditate  and  write,  so  theirs  may  do  them,  and  as  my  dear  Camilla  doth  to  me. 
Let  other  men  be  averse,  rail  then  and  scoff  at  women,  and  say  what  they  can  to  the 
contrary,  uir  si)ie  uiEore  Hintorame^^rsM*,  ^c,  a  single  man  isahappy  man,  &c.,but 
this  is  a  toy.  ^Aec  dulces  amores  speme  puer,  neque  iu  choreas ;  these  men  are  too 
distrustful  and  much  to  blame,  to  use  such  speeches,  '*ParcUe  paucorum  dijundere 
.  crimen  in  omnes,  "  They  must  not  condemn  all  for  some."  As  there  be  many  bad, 
there  be  some  good  wives ;  as  some  he  vicious,  some  be  virtuous.  Read  what  Solo- 
mon hath  said  in  their  praises,  Pvov.  xiii.  and  Syiacides,  cap.  26  et  30,  "  Blessed  is 
the  man  that  halb  a  virtuous  wife,  for  the  number  of  his  days  shall  be  double.  A 
virtuous  woman  rejoiceth  her  husband,  and  she  shall  fulfil  the  years  of  his  life  in 
peace.  A  good  wife  is  a  good  portion  (and  xxxvi.  34),  an  help,  a  pillar  of  rest," 
columinaquielis,''Qid  capit  uxorem, fratrem  capii  alque  sororem..  And  30,  "He 
that  hath  no  wife  wandereth  to  and  fro  mourning."  Minuuntur  atrca  conjuge  cwra, 
women  are  the  sole,  only  joy,  and  comfort  of  a  man's  life,  boin  ad  usum  el  lusum 
hominani,  finaamenta  familice, 


'(  ?-"  A-wife  is  a  young  man's  mistress,  a  middle  age's  companion,  a 
Particeps  listorum  et  tristium,  a  prop,  a  help,  &c. 


There  is  no  joy,  no  comfort,  n 
a  good  wife, 


o  sweetness,  no  pleas 


saith  our  Latin  Homer,  she  is  stiU  the 
band,  his  bosom  friend,  his  partner  at  a 
any  calamity,  but  ready  to  share  all  soi 
live  and  die  with  him,  liay  more,  to  dii 
saly,  when  he  lay  upon  his  death-bed, 


11  the  world  like  to  that  of 


id  in  health,  his  eye,  his 
1  times,  his  other  self,  not  to  be  separated  by 
row,  discontent,  and  as  the  Indian  women  do, 
presently  for  him.  Admetus,  king  of  Thes- 
was  told  by  Apollo's  Oracle,  that  if  he  could 
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get  anybody  to  die  for  him,  he  should  live  longor  yet,  but  when  all  refused,  his 
parents,  etsi  decrepiti,  friends  and  followers  forsook  him,  Alcestus,  his  wife,  though 
young,  most  willingly  undertook  it ;  what  more  can  be  desired  or  expected  }  And 
although  on  the  other  side  there  be  an  infinite  number  of  bad  husbands  {I  should 
tail  downright  against  some  of  them),  able  to  discourage  any  women ;  yet  there  be 
some  good  oaes  again,  and  those  most  observant  of  marriage  rites.  Aa  honest 
country  fellow  (as  Fulgosus  relates  it)  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  '"at  plough  by  the 
sea-side,  saw  his  wife  can-ied  away  by  Maurilaniaa  pirates,  he  ran  after  in  all  haste, 
up  to  the  chin  first,  and  when  he  could  wade  no  longer,  swam,  calling  to  the  governor 
of  the  ship  to  deliver  his  wife,  or  if  he  must  not  have  her  restored,  to  let  him  follow 
as  a  prisoner,  for  he  was  resolved  to  be  a  galley-slave,  his  drudge,  willing  to  endure 
any  misery,  so  that  he  might  but  enjoy  his  dear  wife.  The  Moors  seeing  the  man's 
constancy,  and  relating  the  whole  matter  to  their  governors  at  Tunis,  set  them  both 
free,  and  gave  them  an  honest  pension  \o  maintain  themselves  during  tlieir  lives.  I 
could  tell  many  stories  to  this  eflect;  but  put  case  it  often  prove  otherwise,  because 
marriage  is  troublesome,  wholly  therefore  to  avoid  it,  is  no  argument ;  "  "  He  that 
will  avoid  trouble  must  avoid  the  world."  (Eusebius  jwiepa?".  Evangel.  5.  cap.  50.) 
Some  trouble  there  is  in  marriage  I  deny  not,  Etd  grave  sit  mairimonivM,  saith 
Erasmus,  edulcatuT  tamen  multis,  ^c,  yet  there  be  many  things  to  ^'sweeten  it,  a 
pleasant  wife,  placens  uxor,  pretty  children,  dulces  nati,  deliciie  filitfrum  Iwrninum, 
the  chief  delight  of  the  sons  of  men  ;  Eccles.  ii.  8,  &c.  And  howsoever  thongh  it 
were  all  troubles,  "^  ulilUaiis  puMicis  causa  devorandum,  grase  quid  libenter  sulieunr 
duniy  it  must  willingly  be  undergone  for  public  good's  sake, 


le  (populus)  ha 


Bughl.  y 


^Malum  est  muUer,  sed  necessarium  malum.  They  are  necessary  evils,  and  for  our 
own  ends  we  must  make  use  of  them  to  havje  issue,  ^  Suppkt  Ve/ms  ac  reslituit  hu- 
Tnanum  genus,  and  to  propagate  the  church.  For  to  what  end  is  a  man  bom  E  why 
lives  he,  but  to  increase  die  world  ?  and  how  shall  lie  do  that  well,  if  he  do  not 
marry?  M^rimonium  humanf)  generi  immorlalitatem  trihuit,  saith  Nevisanus,  ma- 
ti'imony  makes  us  immortal,  and  according  to  "  Tacitus,  his  firmissimum  imperii  mt- 
nimenlum,  the  sole  and  chief  prop  nf  an  empire.  '^Indigne  vivU  per  quern  non  vivit 
et  alter, '^  which  Pelopidas  objected  to  Epaminondas,  he  was  an  unworthy  member 
of  a  commonwealth,  that  left  not  a  child  after  him  to  defend  it,  and  as  "Trismegis- 
.  tus  to  his  son  Tatius,  "  have  no  commerce  with  a  single  man  t"  Holding  belike  that 
a  bachelor  could  not  live  honestly  as  he  should,  and  with  Georgius  Wicelius,  a 
great  divine  and  holy  man,  who  of  late  by  twenty-six  arguments  commends  mar- 
riage as  a  thing  most  necessary  for  all  kind  of  persons,  most  laudable  and  fit  to  be  em- 
braced :  and  is  persuaded  withal,  that  no  man  can  live  and  die  religiously,  and  as  he 
ought,  without  a  wife,  permasus  neminem  posse  neque  pie  vivere,  neque  hene  mori 
citra  uxorem,  he  is  felse,  an  enemy  to  the  commonwealth,  injurious  to  himself, 
destructive  to  the  world,  an  apostate  to  nature,  a  rebel  against  heaven  and  earth.  Let 
our  wilful,  obstinate,  and  stale  bachelors  ruminate  of  fiiis,  "  If  we  could  live  with- 
out wives,"  as  Marcellus  Numidicus  said  in  ■"  Agellius,  "  we  would  all  want  them ; 
but  because  we  cannot,  let  all  marry,  and  consult  rather  to  die  public  good,  than 
their  own  private  pleasure  or  estate."  It  were  an  happy  thing,  as  wise  ''Euripides 
hatlt  it,  if  we  could  buy  children  with  gold  and  silver,  and  be  so  provided,  sine 
mulierum  congress,  without  women's  company;  but  that  may  not  be: 


BOUghl, 


Necessity  therefore  compels  us  to  marry. 
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But  what  do  I  trouble  myself,  fo  find  arguments  to  persuade  to,  or  commend  mar- 
riage f  behold  a  brief  abstiact  of  all  that  which  I  have  said,  and  much  more,  suc- 
cinctly, pitliily,  pathetically,  perspicuously,  and  elegantly  delivered  in  twelve  motions 
to  miligale  the  miseries  of  marriage,  by  "Jacobus  de  Voragine, 

1.  Res  est?  habes  ywte  tueatur  et  augeat. — 2.  Non  est?  habes  gum  qumrat. — 

3.  Secund^  res  sunt?  felicitas  duplicator. — 4.  Adversizsunt?  Comolatw,  adsidet, 
onus  participat  ut  tolerahihJiat.—5.  Domi  es  7  soUtudinis  tadtum  pelUl. — 6.  Foras  ? 
Discendentem  visuproseqttttur,  ahsentem,  desiderat,  redeuntem  lata  excipit. — 7,  Nihil 
Jueundum  absque  societate?  Nulla  societas  matrvmtmio  suavior. — 8,  Vinculum  con- 
jugalis  charitatis  adammtinum. — 9.  Accresdt  dulcis  ajinitim  turba,  duplicatw 
numerus  parentum,  fratum,  sororum,  nepotum. — 10.  Pulchra  sis  prole  parens. — 
.11.  Lex  Mosis  sierilitatem  matrinumii  execratur,  quanta  amplius  axlibcUum?— 
12.  Si  natura  pommt  non  effugit,  ne  voluntas  quident  effugiet. 

f\.  Hast  thou  means?  thou  hast  none  to  keep  and  increase  it. — 2,  Hast  none? 
thou  hast  one  to  help  to  get  it. — 3.  Art  in  prosperity?  thine  happiness  is  doubled. — ■ 

4.  Art  in  adversity?  she'll  comfort, assist,  bear  a  partof  Ihy  burden  to  make  it  more 
tolerable. — 5.  Art  at  home?  she'll  drive  away  melancholy. — 6.  Art  abroad?  she 
looks  after  ihee  going  from  hom^,  wishes  for  thee  in  thine  absence,  and  joyfully 
welcomes  thy  return. — 7.  There's  nothing  delightsome  without  society,  no  society 
so  sweet  as  matrimony. — 8.  The  band  of  conjugal  love  is  adamantine. — 9.  The 
sweet  company  of  kinsmen  increaselh,  the  number  of  parents  is  doubled,  of  brotliers, 
sisters,  nephews, — 10.  Thou  art  made  a  father  by  a  fair  and  happy  issue. — 1 1 .  Moses 
curselh  the  barrenn^s  of  matrimony,  how  much  more  a  single  life  ? — VI.  If  nature 

,  escape  not  punishment,  surely  thy  will  shall  not  avoid  it.J 

All  this  is  true,  say  you,  and  who  knows  it  not?  but  how  easy  a  matter  is  it  to 
answer  these  motives,  and  to  make  an  .AMiparodla  quite  opposite  unto  it?  To 
exercise  myself  1  will  essay : 

/  1,  Hast  thou  means  ?  thou  hast  one  to  spend  it. — 3.  Hast  none  ?  thy  beggary  is 
increased. — 3.  Art  in  prosperity?  thy  happiness  is  ended. — 1.  Art  in  adversity  ?  like 
Job's  wife  she'll  aggi'avate  thy  misery,  vex  thy  soul,  make  thy  burden  intolerable. — 

5.  Art  at  home?  she'U  scold  thee  out  of-  doors. — 6.  Art  abroad  ?  If  thou  be  wise 
keep  thee  so,  she'll  perhaps  graft  horns  in  thine  absence,  scowl  on  thee  coming 
home. — 7.  Nothing  gives  more  content  than  solitariness,  no  solitariness  like  this  of 
a  single  life. — 8.  The  band  of  marriage  is  adamantine,  no  hope  of  losing  it,  thou  art 
undone. — 9.  Thy  numljer  ina'easeth,  thou  shall  be  devoured  by  thy  wife's  friends. — 
10.  Thou  ai't  made  a  cornuto  by  an  unchaste  wife,  and  shalt  bring  up  other  folks' 
children  instead  of  thine  own. — U.  Paul  commends  marriage,  yet  he  prefers  a  single 
life. — 13.  Is  marriage  honourable  ?  What  an  immortal  crown  belongs  to  virginity  ?  . 

So  Siracides  hinself  speaks  as  much  as  may  be  for  and  against  women,  so  dflth 
almost  every  philosopher  plead  pro  and  con,  every  poet  thus  argues  the  case  (though 
what  cares  vulgus  riominam  what  they  say  f) :  so  can  I  conceive  peradventure,  and 
so  canst  thou:  when  all  is  said,  yet  since  some  be  good,  some  bad,  let's  put  it  to 
the  venture.     I  conclude  therefore  with  Seneca, 

KmiDde  tialie^uE.  opliinos  vilx  dies 
Effluere  prahihe." 

"Why  dost  thou  lie  alone,  let  thy  youth  and  best  days  to  pass  away?"  Marry 
whOst  thou  mayest,  donee  viventi  canities  abest  morosa,  whilst  thou  art  yet  able,  yet 
lusty,  ^Elige  cvi  dicas,  tu  mild  sola  places,  make  thy  choice,  and  tliat  freely  forth- 
with, make  no  delay,  but  take  thy  fortune  as  it  falls.    'Tis  true, 

Tis  a  hazard  both  ways  I  confess,  to  live  single  or  to  marry,  "  JVam  et  uxorem,  ducere, 
et  non  ducere  malum  est,  it  may  be  bad,  it  may  be  good,  as  it  is  a  cross  and  calamity 
on  the  one  side,  so  'tis  a  sweet  delight,  an  incomparable  happiness,  a  blessed  estate, 
a  most  unspeakable  benefit,  a  sole  content,  on  the  other;  'tis  all  in  the  proof.     Be 


ii.  Adjulurium  simile,  &c. 
«  Euripides.  "  UnLoppy  th 
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not  then  so  wayward,  so  covetous,  so  dislruslful,  so  curious  and  nice,  but  let's 
many,  mutuos  jbveates  amplesMs;  "  Take  me  to  thee,  and.  thee  to  me,"  to-morr 
is  St.  Valentine's  day,  let's  keep  it  holiday  for  Cupid's  sake,  for  that  great  god  Love's 
Bake,  for  Hymen's  sake,  and  celebrate  '^Venus'  vigil  with  our  ancestors  for  company 
together,  singing  as  they  did, 

'  Let  those  love  nnw  whg  never  Igwd  befnre. 

Let  him  that  is  averse  from  maiTbge  read  more  in  Barharus  de  re  uxor.  lib.  1.  cap.  1. 
Lemuius  de  instUut.  cap.  4.  P.  Godefridus  de^mor.  lib.  3.  cap.  1.  ''Nevisanus,  lii.S. 
Alex,  ab  Alexandro,  lib.  4.  cap.  8.  Tunstall,  Erasmus'  trac^  in  laudem  moirimomi, 
i^c,  and  I  doubt  not  but  in  the  end  he  will  rest  satisfied  cant  w  'll  Beroaldus,  do 
penance  for  his  former  folly,  singing  some  penitential  d  d  b    reconciled 

to  the  deity  of  this  great  god  Love,  go  a  pilgrimage  to  h  fl         his  image, 

sacrifice  upon  his  altar,  and  be  as  willing  al  last  to  embra  m  a^  as  the  rest : 
There  will  not  be  found,  1  hope,  ""No,  not  in  that  s  mi  Stoics,  who 

shall  refuse  to  submit  his  grave  beard,  and  supercillious  h        pping  of  a 

wife,"  or  disagree  from  his  fellows  in  this  point.    "  F  llingly  (as 

''Varro  holds)  can  a  proper  man  see  than  a  fair  wife,  a  sweet  wife,  a  losing  wife?" 
can  the  world  afibrd  a  better  sight,  sweeter  content,  a  fairer  object,  a  more  gracious 
aspect .'' 

Since  then  this  of  marriage  is  the  last  and  best  refuge,  and  cure  of  heroicai  love, 
all  doubts  are  cleared,  and  impediments  removed ;  I  say  again,  what  remains,  but 
that  according  to  both  their  desires,  they  be  happily  joined,  since  it  canaot  other- 
wise be  helped  ?   God  send  us  all  good  wives,  every  man  his  wish  in  this  kind,  and 


If  all  parties  be  pleased,  ask  their  banns,  *tis  a  match.  '"  Fruitur  Rhodantlie  sponsa, 
sponso  Dosicle,  Bhodanthe  and  Dosicles  shall  go  together,  Clitiphou  and  Leucippe, 
Theagines  and  Cbariclea,  PoUarchiss  hath  his  Argenisj  Lysander  Calista,  to  malte 
up  the  mask)  ^  Potiturtpie  su&  puer  Ipkis  lanlhi. 


And  although  they  have  hardly  passed  the  pikes,  through  many  difficulties  and  de- 
lays brought  the  match  about,  yet  let  them  take  this  of '^Arbttenetus  (that  so  marry) 
for  their  comfo.rt:  '""after  many  troubles  and  Cares,  the  marriages  of  lovers  are 
more  sweet  and  pleasant."  As  we  commonly  conclude  a  comedy  with  a  "  wedding, 
and  shaking  of  hands,  let's  shut  up  our  discourse,  an'd  end  all  with  an  '^Epithala- 

Feliciler  mtptis,  God  give  them  joy  together.  ^  Hymen  O  JJymencse,  Hymen  ades 
O  Hymenise  !  Bonum  faction,  'tis  well  done.  Hand  eqiddem  sine  mente  rear,  sine 
numine  Divum,  'tis  a  happy  conjunction,  a  fortunate  match,  an  even  couple. 


"  they  both  excel  in  gifts  of  body  and  mind,  are  botlj  equal  in  years,"  yvnth,  vigour, 
alacrity,  she  is  fair  and  lovely  as  Lais  or  Helen,  he  as  another  Charinus  or  Alcibiades, 

Liberosflale."-^-^"  "    '"    """  \  Aaa\T'shaveVwy"e"c a\^i." 

"  "  Go  give  a  sweet  smell  as  incense,  and  bring  forth  flowers  as  ihe  lily ;"  that  we 
may  say  hereafter,  Scilus  Mecastor  naius  est  Pampkilo  puer.   In  the  meantime  1  say, 
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And  in  the  mora  betime,  as  those  "  Laced iemoniaa  lasses  saluted  Helena  and  Mene- 
laus,  singing  at  their  windows,  and  wishing  good  success,  do  we  at  yours ; 

Many  b.\t 
Let  Venus 
Lei  Saturn 

Even  all  your  lives  long, 

CoinicLlie  vivaclloB" '  |  And  ravena'  yeaia  alill  to  renew." 

Let  the  Muses  sing,  (as  he  swd ;)  the  Graces  dance,  not  at  tSieir  weddings  only  but 
all  their  days  long ;  "  so  couple  their  hearts,  that  no  jrksomeness  or  anger  ever  befal 
them  r  let  him  never  call  her  other  name  thao  my  joy,  my  light,  or  she  caU  him 
otherwise  than  sweetheart.  To  this  happiness  of  theirs,  let  not  old  age  any  whit 
detract,  but  as  their  years,  so  let  their  mutual  love  and  comfort  increase."  And 
when  tiiey  depart  this  life. 


Atque  hiec  de  amore  disisse  sufficiat,  sm6  correctione,  "'quod  alt  ille,  cujusque  me- 
lius sentienlis.  Plura  qui  volet  de  remediis  amoris,  legat  Jasonem  Praiensem,  Ar- 
noldttm,  Motdallvm,  Savanarolum,  Langi.um,  Valescum,  Crimisonmn,  Ahxandrum 
Benedictum,  Laurentium,  Valleriolam,  i  Poetis  JYasonem,  i  nostratibus  Chaucemm, 
SfC,  with  whom  I  conclude, 

<»  Jbr  nv  mrds  Inn  and  merv  pari. 

Of  von  IhslfitlBiff  liav'  in  lime'a  aH, 
jSnapid  itaUin yonf  ^Bcntion, 


SECT.  III.   MEMB.  J. 


SunsECT.  J.—Jealouatf,  its  Equivocations,  Name,  Definition,  Extent,  several  kinds; 
of  Princes,  Parents,  Friends.  InBeasts,  Men:  before  marriage,  as  Co-rivals; 
or  after,  as  in  this  place. 

Valescub  de  Taranta  cap.  de  Melancliol.  .ffilian  Montaltus,  Felix  Platerus, 
Guianeriiis,  put  jealousy  for  a  cause  of  melancholy,  others  for  a  symptom ;  because 
melancholy  persons  amongst  tliese  passions  and  perturbations  of  tlie  mind,  are  most 
obnoxious  to  it.  But  methinks  for  the  latitude  it  hath,  and  that  prerogative  above 
other  ordinary  symptoms,  it  ought  to  be  treated  of  as  a  species  apart,  being  of  so 
great  and  eminent  note,  so  furious  a  passion,  and  almost  of  as  great  extent  as  love 
itself,  as  '^Benedetto  Varchi  holds,  *'  no  love  without  a  mixture  of  jealousy,"  qui 
non  selai,  non  amat.  For  these  causes  I  will  dOate,  and  treat  of  it  by  itself,  as  a 
bastard-branch  or  kiud  of  love-melancholy,  which,  as  heroical  love  goeth  commonly 
before  marriage,  doth  usually  follow,  torture,  and  crucify  in  like  sort,  deserves  there- 
fore to  be  rectified  alike,  requires  as  much  care  and  industry,  in  setting  out  the 
several  causes  of  it,  prognostics  and  cures.     Which  I  have  more  willingly  done,  that 
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he  that  is  or  hath  been  jealous,  may  see  hia  error  as  in  a  g;lass ;  he  that  is  not,  may 
learn  to  detest,  avoid  it  himself,  and  dispossess  others  tliat  are  anywise  affected 
with  it. 

Jealousy  is  described  and  defined  to  be  '""a  certain  suspicion  wliich  the  lover 
hath  of  the  party  lie  chiefly  loveth,  lest  he  or  she  should  be  enamoured  of  another :" 
or  any  eager  desire  to  enjoy  some  beauty  alone,  to  have  it  proper  to  himself  only : 
a  fear  or  doubt,  lest  any  foreigner  should  participate  or  share  with  him  in  his  love. 
Or  (as  ""  Scaliger  adds)  "  a  fear  of  losing  her  favour  whom  he  so  earnestly  affects," 
Cardan  calls  it  "a  '^zeal  for  love,  and  a  kind  of  envy  lest  any  man  should  beguile 
us."  ■'^Ludovicus  Vives  defines  it  in  the  very  same  words,  or  little  differing  in  sense. 

There  be  many  olher  jealousies,  but  improperly  so  called  all;  aa  that  of  paxeuts, 
tutors,  guardians  over  their  children,  friends  whom  they  love,  or  such  as  are  left  to 
their  wardship  or  protection. 

""Slorax  Ron  rediit  Ii§c  nocte  a  cffinil  .^Echinus, 
Neque  servulonini  quispJaot  qui  aitfeisum  iargnl?" 

As  the  old  man  in  the  comedy  cried  out  in  a  passion,  and  from  a  solicitous  fear 
and  care  he  had  of  his  adopted  son ;  "  "  not  of  beauty,  but  lest  they  should  miscarry,, 
do  amiss,  or  any  way  discredit,  disgrace  (as  Vives  no(es)  or  endanger  themselves 
and  US."  '^.^Igeus  was  so  solicitous  for  his  son  Theseus,  (when  he  went  to  fight 
with  the  Minotaur)  of  his  success,  lest  he  should  be  foiled,  "Proita  est  timori  semper 
in  pejus _fides.  We  are  still  apt  to  suspect  the  worst  in  such  doubtful  cases,  as  mauy 
wives  in  their  husband's  absence,  fond  mothers  in  their  children's,  lest  if  absent  they 
should  be  misled  or  sick,  and  are  continually  expecting  niBws  from  them,  how  they 
do  fere,  and  what  is  become  of  them,  they  cannot  endure  to  have  them  long  out  of 
their  sight :  oh  my  sweet  son,  O  my  dear  child,  &c.  Paul  was  jealous  over  the 
Church  of  Corhith,  as  he  confesaeth,  2  Cor.  xi.  12.  "With  a  godly  jealousy,  to 
present  them  a  pure  viigin  to  Christ ;"  and  he  was  afraid  still,  lest  as  the  serpent 
beguiled  Eve,  through  hia  subtilly,  so  their  minds  should  be  corrupt  from  the  sim- 
plicity that  is  in  Christ.  God  himself,  in  some  sense,  is  said  to  be  jealous,  '*"  I  am 
a  jealous  God,  and  will  visit :"  so  Psalm  Ixxix.  5,  "  Shall  thy  jealousy  bum  like 
fire  for  ever  f"  But  these  are  improperly  called  jealousies,  and  by  a  metaphor,  to 
show  the  care  and  solicitude  they  have  of  them.  Although  some  jealousies  express 
all  the  symptoms  of  this  which  we  treat  of,  fear,  sorrow,  anguish,  anxiety,  suspicion, 
hatred,  &c.,  the  object  only  varied.  That  of  some  lathers  is  very  eminent,  to  their 
sons  and '  heirs ;  for  though  they  love  them  dearly  being  children,  yet  now  coming 
towards  man's  estate  they  may  not  well  abide  them,  the  son  and  heir  is  commonly 
sick  of  the  father,  and  the  father  again  may  not  well  brook  his  eldest  son,  inde 
simultates,  plerumgue  conientiones  et  inimicitiisi  but  that  of  princes  is  most  noto- 
rious, as  when  they  fear  co-rivale  (if  I  may  so  call  them)  successore,  emulators, 
subjects,  or  such  as  they  have  offended.  ™  Omnisque  polesias  hapoilens  consorlis 
erit :  "  they  are  still  suspicious,  lest  their  authority  should  be  diminished,"**  as  one 
observes;  and  as  Comineus  hath  it,  ""it  cannot  be  expressed  what  slender  causes 
ihey  have  of  their  grief  and  suspicion,  a  secret  disease,  that  commonly  lurks  and 
breeds  in  princes'  families,"  Sometimes  it  is  for  their  honour  only,  as  that  of  Adrian 
the  emperor,  ^"  that  killed  all  hia  emulators."  Saul  envied  David ;  Domitian  Agri- 
cola,  because  he  did  excel  him,  obscure  his  honour,  as  he  thought,  eclipse  his  fame. 
Juno  turned  Fnetus'  daughtersintoltine,  for  that  they  contended  with  her  for  beauty; 
"  CypaiiasM,  king  Eteocles'  children,  were  envied  of  the  goddesses  for  their  excel- 
lent good  parts,  and  dancing  amongst  the  rest,  saith  ^ Constantine,  "and  for  that 
cause  flimg  headlong  from  heaven,  and  buried  in  a  pit,  but  the  earth  took  pity  of 
them,  and  brought  out  cypress  trees  to  preserve  their  memories."  Tfiobe,  Arachne, 
and  Marsyas,  can  testify  as  much.  But  it  is  most  grievous  when  it  is  for  a  kingdom 
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ilself,  or  matters  of  commodity,  it  produceth  lamentable  effects,  especially  amongst 
tyrants,  in  despotico  Imperio,  and  such  as  are  more  feared  than  beloved  of  their  sub- 
jects, that  get  aud  keep  their  sovereignty  by  force  and  fear.  ^  Quod  civiius  tenere 
te  invilis  sciaSf  ^fc,  as  Phalaris,  Dionysius,  Periander  held  theirs.  For  though  fear, 
cowardice,  and  jealousy,  in  Plutarch's  opinion,  be  the  common  causes  of  tyranny, 
aa  ia  Hero,  Caligula,  Tiberius,  yet  most  lake  them  to  be  symptoms.  For^"what 
slave,  what  haDgraan  (as  Bodine  well  expresseth  this  passion,  I.  3.  c.  5,  de  rep.)  can 
so  cruelly  torture  a  condemned  person,  as  this  fear  and  suspicion  ?  Fear  of  death, 
infamy,  torments,  are  those  furies  and  vultures  that  vex  and  disquiet  tyrants,  and 
torture  them  day  and  night,  with  perpetual  terrors  and  affrights,  envy,  suspicion,  fear, 
desire  of  revenge,  and  a  thousand  such  disagreeing  perturbations,  turn  and  affiight 
iJie  soul  out  of  the  hinges  of  health,  and  more  grievously  wound  and  pierce,  than 
those  cruel  masters  can  exasperate  and  vex  their  apprentices  or  servants,  with  clubs, 
whips,  chains,  and  tortures."  Many  terrible  examples  we  have  in  this  kind,  amongst 
the  Turks  especially,  many  jealftus  outrages ;  "  Selimua  killed  Komutns  his  youngest 
brother,  five  of  his  nephews,  Mustapha  Bassa,  and  divers  others.  ^Bajazet  the 
second  Turk,  jealous  of  the  valour  and  greatness  of  Achmet  Bassa,  caused  him  to 
be  slain.  ^"Solyman  the  Magnificent  murdered  his  own  son  Mustapha;  and  'tis  an 
ordinary  thing  amongst  them,  to  make  away  their  brothers,  or  any  competitors,  at 
the  first  coming  to  the  crown :  'lis  all  the  solemnity  they  use  at  their  fathers'  fime- 
rals.  What  mad  pranks  in  his  jealous  fury  did  Herod  of  old  commit  in  Jewry,  when 
he  massacred  all  the  children  of  a  year  old  ?  °'  Valens  the  emperor  in  Constanti- 
nople, when  as  he  left  no  man  alive  of  quality  in  his  kingdom  that  had  his  name 
begun  with  Theo;  Theodoti,  Theognosti,  Theodosii,  Theodnli,  &c.  They  went 
all  to  their  long  home,  because  a  wizard  told  him  that  name  should  succeed  in  his 
empire.  And  what  furious  designs  hath  "Jo.  Basilius,  that  Muscovian  tyrant,  prac- 
tised of  late  ?  It  is  a  wonder  to  read  that  strange  suspicion,  which  Suetonius  reports 
of  Claudius  C»sar,  and  of  Domitian,  they  were  afraid  of  every  man  they  saw :  and 
which  Herodian  of  Antoninus  and  Geta,  tliose  two  jealous  brothers,  the  one  could 
not  endure  so  much  as  the  other's  servants,  but  made  away  him,  his  chiefest  fol- 
lowers, and  all  that  belonged  to  him,  or  were  his  well-wishers.  ^  Maximinus  "  per- 
ceiving himself  to  be  odious  to  most  men,  because  he  was  come  to  that  height  of 
honour  out  of  base  beginnings,  and  suspecting  his  mean  parentage  would  be  ob- 
jected to  him,  caused  alt  the  senators  that  were  nobly  descended,  to  be  slain  in  a 
jealous  humour,  turned  all  the  servants  of  Alexander  his  predecessor  out  of  doors, 
and  slew  many  of  thera,  because  they  lamented  their  master's  death,  suspecting  them 
to  be  traitors,  for  the  love  they  bare  to  him."  When  Alexander  in  his  fury  had 
made  Clilus  his  dear  friend  to  be  put  to  death,  and  saw  now  (saith  ^  Curlius)  an 
alienation  in  his  subjects'  hearts,  none  durst  la!k  with  him,  he  began  to  be  jealous 
of  himself,  lesl  they  should  attempt  as  much  on  him,  "  and  said  they  lived  like  so 
many  wild  beasts  in  a  wilderness,  one  afi'aid  of  another."  Our  modern  stories  afford 
us  many  notable  examples.  "Henry  the  Third  of  France,  jealous  of  Henty  of 
Lorraine,  Duke  of  Guise,  anno  1589,  caused  him  to  be  murdered  in  his  own  cham- 
ber. *  Louis  the  Eleventh  was  so  suspicioas,  he  durst  not  trust  his  children,  every 
man  about  him  he  suspected  for  a  traitor;  many  strange  tricks  Comiueus  telleth  of 
him.  How  jealous  was  our  Henry  the  "Fourth  of  King  Richard  the  Second,  so 
long  as  he  lived,  after  he  was  deposed?  and  of  his  own  son  Henry  in  his  latter  days.' 
which  the  prince  well  perceiving,  came  to  visit  his  lather  in  his  sickness,  in  a  watdiet 
velvet  gown,  full  of  eyelet  holes,  and  with  needles  sticking  in  them  (as  an  emblem 
of  jealousy),  and  so  pacified  his  suspicious  father,  afler  some  speeches  and  protesta- 
tions, which  he  had  used  to  that  purpose.  Perpetual  imprisonment,  as  that  of  Robert 
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°*Duke  of  Noimatidj',  in  ihe  days  of  Henry  tlie  First,  forbidding  of  mairiage  lo 
some  persons,  wiili  aiich  like  edicts  and  proMbitions,  are  ordinary  in  all  states.  In 
a  word  ("as  he  said)  three  things  cause  jealousy,  a  mighty  stale,  a  rich  treasure,  a 
fair  wife;  or  where  there  is  a  cracked  title,  much  tyranny,  and  exactions.  In  our 
state,  as  being  freed  from  all  these  fears  and  miseries,  we  may  be  most  secure  and 
happy  under  the  reign  of  our  fortunate  prince  : 

But  to  all  hispeDpLeuniTeranlly:  Jeainu?,  or  drnaiirul  of  disloysliy; 

And  not  to  Ibcm  but  Tor  tbeir  loFe  ainne.  The  pedestal  wherean  hie  arealn?BG  stands. 

Which  tbey  account  as  placed  wottblly.  |  Is  held  of  all  our  heatis,  and  all  aur  hamla." 

BtU  I  rove,  I  confess.  These  equivocations,  jealousies,  and  many  such,  which  cru- 
cify the  souls  of  men,  are  not  here  properly  meant,  or  in  this  distinction  of  ours  in- 
cluded, but  that  alone  which  is  for  beauty,  tending  to  love,  and  wherein  they  can  brook 
no  co-rival,  or  endure  any  participation:  and  this  jealousy  belongs  as  well  to  brute 
beasts,  as  men.  Some  creatures,  saith  'Vives,  swans,  doves,  cocks,  bulls,  &c.,  are 
jealous  as  well  as  men,  and  as  much  moved,  for  iear  of  communion. 

Si  con  juslo  tltaueie  euo,     '  Y.iur  ravine  bulls,  and  stfre  {Or  Iheir  berd-ssake: 

Pnacunl  limldi  pnelia  cervi,  1      And  harts  and  bucks  that  are  so  timorous. 

Et  muBitus  dam  coiicepll  signa  furaris."  |      Will  flghl  and  roat,  if  once  tbcy  be  but  jealous." 

In  bulls,  horses,  goats,  this  is  most  apparently  discerned.  BuUs  especially,  aliurn 
mpascuis  turn  admittU,  he  will  uot  admit  another  bull  to  feed  in  the  same  pasture, 
saith  'Oppin:  which  Stephanus  Baihorius,  late  king  of  Poland,  used  as  an  impress, 
with  that  motto,  Regnum  non  capit  duos.  R.  T.  in  his  Blason  of  Jealousy,  lelleth 
a  story  of  a  swan  about  Windsor,  that  finding  a  strange  cock  with  his  mate,  did 
swim  I  know  not  how  many  miles  after  to  kill  him,  and  when  he  had  so  done,  came 
back  and  killed  his  hen ;  a  certain  truth,  he  saith,  done  upon  Thames,  as  many 
watermen,  and  neighbour  gentlemen,  can  tell.  Fidem  suam  liberei;  for  my  part,  I 
do  believe  it  may  be  true;  for  swans  have  ever  been  branded  with  that  epithet  of 
jealousy. 

Jinil  eka  tke  InPlB  that  of  d&llX  bode  bringcth, 

'Some  say  as  much  of  elephants,  that  they  are  more  jealous  than  any  other  creatures 
whatsoever;  and  those  old  Egyptians,  as  ^Pierius  mformeth  us,  express  in  their 
hieroglyphics,  the  passion  of  jealousy  by  a  camel ;  '  because  that  fearing  the  worst 
still  about  matters  of  venery,  he  loves  solitudes,  tliat  he  may  enjoy  his  pleasure 
alone,  et  in  quoscungue  ohv'ws  insurgit,  Zelotypiig  stimulis  agitatus,  he  will  quarrel 
and  fight  with  whatsoever  comes  next,  man  or  beast,  in  his  jealous  fits.  I  have  read 
as  much  of  'crocodiles;  and  if  Peler  Martyr's  authority  be  authentic,  legat.  Baby- 
lonicm,  lib.  3.  you  shall  have  a  strange  tale  to  tliat  purpose  confidently  related.  An- 
other story  of  the  jealousy  of  dogs,  see  in  Hieron.  Fabricius,  Tract.  3.  cap.  5.  ds 
loqueld  aniMaUnm. 

But  this  furious  passion  is  most  eminent  in  men,  and  is  as  well  amongst  bachelors 
as  married  men.  If  it  appear  amongst  bachelors,  we  commonly  call  them  rivals  or 
co-rivals,  a  metaphor  derived  from  a  river,  rtjiafcs,  a  ^rivo;  for  as  a  ri per,  saith  Acron 
in  Ilor.  Art.  Poet,  and  Donat.  in  Ter.  Eimuch.  divides  a  common  ground  between 
two  men,  and  both  participate  of  it,  so  is  a  woman  indiflerent  between  two  suitors, 
both  likely  to  enjoy  her;  and  thence  comes  this  emulation,  which  breaks  out  many 
times  into  tempestuous  storms,  and  produceth  lamentable  effects,  murder  itself,  with 
much  cruelty,  many  single  combats.  They  cannot  endure  the  least  injury  done 
unto  thein  before  their  mistress,  and  in  her  defence  will  bite  off  one  another's  noses ; 
they  are  most  impatient  of  any  flout,  disgrace,  lest  emulation  or  participation  in  that 
kind.  '""  Lacerat  lacerlum  Largi  mordai!  Memnius.  IHemnius  the  Roman  (as  TuUy 
tella  the  story,  de  orai-ore,  lib.  2.),  being  co-rival  with  Largus  Terracina,  bit  him  by 
the  ann,  which  fact  of  his  was  so  feinous,  that  it  afterwards  grew  to  a  proverb  in 
those  parts.    "Phffidria  could  not  abide  his  co-rival  Thraso  ;  for  when  Parmeno  de- 
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d  aliud  irtvpsras?  whether  he  would  command  him  any  more  eer 
vice  :  "  No  more  (saith  he)  but  to  speak  in  his  behalf,  and  to  drive  away  his  co-nval 
if  he  eonld."  Conalantin^  ia  the  eleventh  book  of  his  husbandry,  cap.  11,  halh  a 
pleasant  tale  of  the  pine-tree ;  '"  she  was  once  a  fair  maid,  yhora  Pineus  and  Boreas, 
two  co-rivals,  dearly  sought;  but  jealous  Boreas  broke  her  neck,  Stc.  And  in  hig 
eighteenth  chapter  he  telleth  another  tale  of  "  Mars,  that  in  hia  jealousy  slew  Adonis. 
Petronius  calleth  this  passion  amanlium  furiosim,  amnlalione.m,  a  fiirious  emulation ; 
and  their  symptoms  are  well  expressed  by  Sir  Geoilrey  Chaucer  in  his  first  Canter- 
bury Tale.  It  will  make  ihe  nearest  and  dearest  friends  fell  out;  they  will  endure 
all  other  things  to  be  common,  goods,  lands,  moneys,  participate  of  each  pleasure, 
and  take  in  good  part  any  disgraces,  injuries  in  another  kind;  but  as  Propertius  well 
describes  it  in  an  elegy  of  his,  in  this  they  wiU  suffer  nothing,  have  no  co-rivals,^ 


This  jealousy,  which  I  am  to  treat  of,  is  (hat  which  belongs  to  married  men,  in 
respect  of  their  own  wives ;  to  whose  estate,  as  no  sweetness,  pleasure,  happiness 
can  be  compared  in  the  world,  if  they  live  quietly  and  lovingly  together ;  so  if  they 
disagree  or  be  jealous,  those  bitter  pills  of  sorrow  and  grief,  disastrous  mischiefs, 
mischances,  tortures,  gripings,  discontents,  are  not  to  be  separated  from  them.  A 
most  violent  passion  it  is  where  it  taketh  place,  an  unspeakable  torment,  a  hellish 
torture,  an  infernal  plague,  as  Ariosto  calls  it,  "  a  fury,  a  continual  fever,  full  of  sus- 
picion, fear,  and  sorrow,  a  martyrdom,  a  mirth-marring  monster.  The  sorrow  and 
grief  of  heart  of  one  woman  jealows  of  another,  is  heavier  than  death,  Ecclus.  xxviii.  6, 
as  "Peninnah  did  Hannah,  vex  her  and  upbraid  her  sore."  'Tis  a  main  vexation,  a 
most  intolerable  burden,  a  corrosive  to  all  content,  a  frenzy,  a  madness  itself;  as 
"Beneditto  Varchi  pi-oves  out  of  that  select  sonnet  of  Giovanni  de  la  Casa,  thai 
reverend  lord,  as  he  styles  him. 

Sub  SECT.  11. — Causes  of  Jealojistf.  Who  are  most  apt.  Idleness,  melancholy,  im- 
potency,  long  absence,  heanty,  manlonness,  naught  themselves.  Allurements,  from 
ime,  place,  persons,  had  usage,  causes. 

Astrologers  make  the  stars  a  cause  or  sign  of  this  bitter  passion,  and  out  of 
every  man's  horoscope  will  give  a  probable  conjecture  whether  he  will  be  jealous  or 
no,  and  at  what  time,  by  direction  of  the  significators  to  their  several  promissors : 
tlieir  aphorisms  are  to  be  read  in  Albubator,  Pontanus,  Sohoner,  Junctine,  &c.  Bodine, 
cap.  5.  meth  hist,  ascribes  a  great  cause  to  the  country  or  clime,  and  diacourseth 
largely  there  of  this  subject,  saying,  that  sonthern  men  are  more  hot,  lascivious,  and 
jealous,  than  such  as  live  in  the  north;  they  can  hardly  contain  themselves  in  those 
hotter  climes,  but  are  most  subject  to  prodigious  lust.  Leo  Afer  telleth  incredible 
things  almost,  of  the  lust  and  jealousy  of  his  countrymen  of  Africa,  and  especially 
5uch  as  live  about  Carthage,  and  so  doth  every  geographer  of  them  in  "Asia,  Tur- 
key, Spaniards,  Italians.  Germany  hath  not  so  many  drunkards,  England  tobacco- 
nists, France  dancers,  Holland  mariners,  as  Italy  alone  hath  jealous  husbands.  And 
in  '*  Italy  some  account  them  of  Piacenza  more  jealous  than  the  rest.  In  '"Germany, 
France,  Britain,  Scandia,  Poland,  Muscovy,  they  are  not  so  troubled  with  this  feral 
malady,  although  Damianus  ii  Goes,  which  I  do  much  wonder  at,  in  his  topogropiiy 
of  Lapland,  and  Herbastein  of  Russia,  against  the  stream  of  all  other  geographers, 
would  ^sten'  it  upon  those  northern  jnhabiiants.  Altomarius  Poggins,  and  Rluiister 
in  his  description  of  Baden,  reports  that  men  and  women  of  ail  sorts  go  commonly 

i>  FiDuspnBlIa quondam  fliil.&c,  i>MariEelo-  I  nuUnm  honeBIBQI  ccedunl  iiIeI  donia  cnncluEa  vicat 
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into  tlie  baths  together,  without  all  suspicion,  "  the  name  of  jealousy  (^saith  Munsterj 
is  not  so  much  as  once  heard  of  among  them."  In  Friesland  the  women  kiss  him 
they  drink  to,  and  are  kissed  again  of  those  they  pledge.  The  virgins  in  HoDand 
go  hand  in  hand  with  young  men  from  home,  glide  oq  the  ice,  such  is  their  harmless 
liberty,  and  lodge  together  abroad  without  suspicion,  which  rash  Sansovinus  an 
Italian  makes  a  great  sign  of  unchastity.  In  France,  upon  small  acquaintance,  it  is 
usual  to  court  other  men's  wives,  to  come  to  th6ir  houses,  and  accompany  them  arm 
in  arm  iti  the  streets,  without  imputation.  In  the  most  norlhem  countries  young 
men  and  maids  familiarly  dance  together,  men  and  their  wives,  ™  which,  Siena  only 
excepted,  Italians  may  not  abide.  The  ^'  Greeks,  on  the  other  side,  have  their  private 
baths  for  men  and  women,  where  they  must  not  come  near,  nor  so  much  as  see  one 
another :  and  as  '^  Bodine  observes  lib.  5.  de  repub. "  the  Italians  could  never  endure 
this,"  or  a  Spaniard,  the  very  conceit  of  it  would  make  him  mad :  and  for  that  cause 
they  lock  up  iheir  women,  and  will  not  suffer  them  to  be  near  men,  so  much  as  in 
the  ^'church,  but  with  a  partition  between.  He  telleth,  moreover,  how  that  "when 
he  was  ambassador  in  England,  he  heard  Meadoza  the  Spanish  legate  finding  fault 
with  it,  as  a  iilthy  custom  for  men  and  women  to  sit  promiscuously  in  churches 
together;  but  Dr.  Dale  the  master  of  the  requests  told  him  again,  that  it  was  indeed  a 
filthy  custom  in  Spain,  where  they  could  not  contain  themselves  from  lascivious 
thoughts  in  iheir  holy  places,  but  not  with  uis."  Baronius  in  his  Annals,  x>ut  of 
Eusebius,  taxeth  Licinius  the  emperor  for  a  decree  of  his  made  to  this  effect,  Jubens 
ne  viri  simul  cum  mulieribus  in  eccleud  inleressent:  for  being  prodigiously  naught 
himself,  aU<^ti>it  naiuram  ex  s»fi  vitiosA  menie  spectaeit,  he  so  esteemed  others.  But 
we  are  far  from  any  such  strange  conceits,  and  will  permit  our  wives  and  daughters 
to  go  to  tlie  tavern  with  a  friend,  as  Aubanus  saith,  modo  absii  lascivia,  and  suspect 
notliing,  to  kiss  coming  and  going,  which,  as  Erasmus  writes  in  one  of  his  epistles, 
they  cannot  endure.  England  is  a  paradise  for  women,  and  hell  for  horses  :  Italy  a 
paradise  for  horses,  hell  for  women,  as  the  diverb  goes.  Some  make  a  question 
whether  this  headstrong  passion  rage  more  in  women  than  men,  as  Montaigne  I,  3. 
But  sure  it  is  more  outrageous  in  women,  as  all  other  melancholy  is,  by  reason  of 
tlie  weakness  of  their  sex.  Sealiger  Poet.  lib.  cap.  13.  concludes  against  women: 
^  "  Besides  tiieir  inconstancy,  treachery,  suspicion,  dissimulation,  superstition,  pride, 
(for  all  women  are  by  nature  proud)  desire  of  sovereignly,  if  they  be  great  women, 
(lie  gives  instance  in  Juno)  bitterness  and  jealousy  are  the  most  remarkable  affections. 


^  Some  say  red-headed  won 
aie  most  subject  to  jealousy. 


I,  pale-coloured,  black-eyed,  and  of  a  phrill  v 


Compariso 


t  of  BJJ.  red,  Ebrill 

5  are  odious,  1  neither  parallel  them  with  othei-s,  nnr  d 


;  them  any 
more  ;  men  anil  women  are  both  bad,  and  too  subject  to  thi^  pernicious  infirmitj 
It  is^most  part  a  symptom  and  cause  of  melancholy,  as  Plater  and  Valescus  teach 
us  :  melancholy  men  are  apt  to  be  jealous,  and  jealous  apt  to  be  melancholy 

'  Fale  jeiilnusy,  child  of  insaliale  love.  I         With  heedless  youth  Dnd  error  carnlv  [•■cl 

I)y  ditscoment  witli  Ueaill}  poison  Cell ;        '  | 

If  idleness  concur  with  melancholy,  such  persons  are  most  apt  to  be  jealous ;  'tis 
*■'  Nevisanus'  note,  "  an  idle  woman  is  presumed  to  be  lascivious,  and  often  jealous." 
Mulier  cum  sola  cogitai,  male  cogitai  :  and  'tis  not  unhkely,  for  they  have  no  other 
business  to  trouble  their  heads  with. 

More  particular  causes  be  these  which  follow.     Impotency  first,  when  a  man  is 

»  FinCB  MoriB.  putt.  3.  cap.  2.  '■  Busbequias.   lerquam  quoil  sunt  infldie,  aiispieaees,  intonataiiles,  iu- 

Eands.  "TtiB  aiQOteel  zelolypia  Eiepius  iiiEaiiiuiit.  sidinas:,  stniuUtricee,  euperiilitio^ffi.  et  ei  poleules,  in- 
»Aua(ralea  ne  encra  quideia  puMIca  fieri  paliumiir,    lolerabiles,  ninotE  Kelolyj^  supra  (Doduiu.    Uvid.3.de 

Aii|tliaui  inquii.  leyationie  cauaa  profectus  eseem,  bu-    mulier  otiosa  fiicile  pcffituniilur  laiutiDaa,  et  exfe  ze- 
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not  able  of  himself  to  peiform  those  dues  which  lie  ought  unto  his  wife  :  for  though 
he  be  an  honest  hver,  iiurt  no  man,  yet  Trebius  the  lawyer  may  malie  a  question, 
an  swum  cuique  Iribuat,  whether  he  give  every  one  their  own  ;  and  therefore  when 
he  fakes  notice  of  hiS  wauls,  and  perceives  her  to  be  more  craving,  clamorous,  in- 
satiable and  prone  to  iust  than  is  fit,  he  begins  presently  to  suspect,  that  wherein  he 
is  defective,  she  will  satisfy  herself,  she  will  be  pleased  by  some  other  means.  Cor- 
nelius Gallus  hath  elegantly  expressed  this  humour  in  an  epigram  to  his  Lychoria. 


1,  that  are  cold  and  dry  by  nature,  and  mar- 
;  with  old  doting  Jan ivere  in  Chaucer,  they 


For  this  cause  is  most  evident  in  old 
ried  sued  plenis,  to  young-  wanton  \ 
he^n  to  mistrust  all  is  not  well, 

And  thertfore  is  feared  ta  be  a  cuckold. 

And  how  should  it  otherwise  be  f  old  age  is  a  disease  of  itself,  loathsome,  full  of  sus- 
picion and  fear;  when  it  is  at  best,  unable, unfit  for  such  matters.  ^Tam  aptanupiiia 
quSm  hruma  messibus,  as  welcome  to  a  young  woman  as  snow  in  harvest,  saith  Ne- 
visanus:  Et  si  capls  juvenciilam,  faciei  tibi  comua :  marry  a  lusty  maid  and  she 
will  surely  graft  horns  on  thy  head.  ""AH  women  are  slippery,  often  unfaithful  to 
their  husbands  (as  ^neas  Sylvius  epist.SS.  seconds  him),  but  to  old  men  most 
treacherous :  they  had  rather  mortem  amplexarier,  lie  with  a  corse  than  such  a  one : 
"Oderunt  ilium  pueri,  coniemnunt  mulieres.  On  the  other  side  many  men,  saith 
Hieronymus,  are  suspicious  .  of  their  wives,  "  if  they  be  lightly  given,  but  old  folks 
above  the  rest.  Insomuch  that  she  did  not  complain  vrithout  a  cause  in  ^Apuleius, 
of  an  old  bald  bedridden  knave  she  had  to  her  good  man :  "  Poor  woman  as  I  am, 
what  shall  I  do  ?  1  have  an  old  grim  sire  to  my  husband,  as  bald  as  a  coot,  as  little 
and  as  unable  as  a  child,"  a  bedful  of  bones, "  he  keeps  all  the  doors  barred  and 
locked  upon  me,  woe  is  me,  what  shall  I  do  ?"  He  was  jealous,  and  she  made  him 
a  cuckold  for  keeping  her  up  :  suspicion  without  a  cause,  hard  usage  is  able  of  itself 
to  make  a  woman  tly  out,  that  was  otherwise  honest. 


"  bad  usage  aggravates  the  matter."  JVam  quando  mulieres  eognoscunt  » 
adverlere,  liceutius  peccant,  '^as  Kevisanus  holds,  when  a  woman  thinks  her  hus- 
band watcheth  her,  she  will  sooner  oifend  ;  '"Liheri&s  peccant,  et  pudor  omnis  aleatf 
rough  handUng  makes  them  worse :  as  the  goodwife  of  Bath  in  Chaucer  brags. 

Of  two  extremes,  this  of  hard  usage  is  the  worst,  'Tis  a  great  fault  (for  some  men 
are  uxorii)  to  be  too  fond  of  their  wives,  to  dote  on  them  as  ^'Senior  Delito  on  his 
Fallace,  to  be  too  efTcminale,  or  as  some  do,  to  be  sick  for  their  wives,  breed  chil- 
dren for  them,  and  like  the  '"Tiberini  lie  in  for  them,  as  some  birds  hatch  eggs  by  turns, 
they  do  all  women's  offices :  GEeiius  Rhodiginus  aiU.  led.  lib.  6.  cap.  34.  makes  men- 
tion of  a  fellow  out  of  Seneca,  ™  that  was  so  besotted  on  his  wife,  he  could  not  en- 
dure a  moment  out  of  her  company,  he  wore  her  scarf  when  he  went  abroad  nest 
his  heart,  and  would  never  drink  but  in  that  cup  she  beg^an  first.  We  have  many 
such  fondlings  that  are  their  wipes'  pack-horses  and  slaves,  (nam  grave  malum_  uxor 
superans  virvm  suum,  as  the  comical  poet  bath  it,  there's  no  greater  misery  to  a  man 
than  to  let  his  wife  domineer)  to  carry  her  mulf,  dog,  and  fan,  let  her  wear  the 
breeches,  lay  out,  spend,  and  do  what  she  will,  go  and  come  whither,  when  she  will, 
they  give  consent 

"Heie.taliemyDiuff,  and,  doyouhfttr,  EonlinaB;     I  *> "nnscii  paUam.tp^imicata,  inanres; 

Now  give  me  pea ri,  and  carry  jou  my  faii,"&c.  Cuna,  quia  hie  teasBB?  vulgo  vultilla  videii. 
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many  brave  and  woitliy  men  have  trespassed  in  this  kind,  multos  forils  claros  do- 
meslica  hac  deslruxU  infamia,  and  many  noble  senators  and  soldiers  (as  "  Pliny- 
notes)  have  lost  their  honour,  in  being  umorii,  so  sottishly  overruled  by  ineir  wives; 
and  therefore  Calo  in  Plularch  made  a  bitter  jest  on  his  fellow-citizens,  the  Romans, 
"  we  govern  all  the  world  abroad,  and  our  wives  at  home  rule  us."  Tiiese  offend 
in  one  extreme ;  but  too  hard  and  too  severe,  are  far  more  ofiensive  on  the  other. 
As  just  a  cause  may  be  long  absence  of  either  party,  when  they  must  of  necessity 
be  much  from  home,  as  lawyers,  physicians,  mariners,  by  their  professions;  or 
otherwise  make  frivolous,  impertinent  journeys,  tarry  long  abroad  to  no  purpose,  lie 
out,  and  are  gadding  still,  upon  small  occasions,  it  must  needs  yield  matter  of  sus- 
picion, when  ihey  use  their  wives  unkindly  in  the  meantime,  and  never  larty  at  home, 
it  cannot  use  but  engender  some  such  conceit. 

I     WlUlet'sfie  poor  soul  dolbftrelUHillaUMiuxe." 

Hippocrates,  the  physician,  had  a  smack  of  this  disease;  for  when  he  was  to  go 
home  as  far  as  Abdera,  and  some  other  remote  cities  of  Greece,  he  writ  to  his  friend 
Dionysius  (if  at  least  those  '^  Epistles  be  his)  *' "  to  oversee  his  wife  in  his  absence, 
{as  Apollo  set  a  raven  to  watch  his  Coronis)  although  she  lived  ia  his  house  with 
her  fetherand  mother,  who  he  knew  would  have  a  care  of  her;  yet  that  would  not 
satisfy  his  jealousy,  he  would  have  his  special  friend  Dionysius  to  dwell  in  his 
house  with  her  all  the  time  of  his  peregrination,  and  to  observe  her  behaviour,  how 
she  carried  herself  in  her  husband's  absence,  and  that  she  did  not  lust  after  other 
men.  '^  For  a  woman  had  need  to  have  an  overseer  to  keep  her  honest ;  they  are 
bad  by  nature,  and  lightly  given  all,  and  if  they  be  not  curbed  in  time,  as  an  onpruaed 
tree,  tbey  will  be  full  of  wild  branches,  and  degenerate  of  a  sudden."  Especiaily 
in  their  husband's  absence  :  though  one  Lucretia  were  trusty,  and  one  Penelope,  yet 
Clylemnestra  made  Agamemnon  cuckold ;  and  no  question  there  be  too  many  of  her 
conditions.  If  their  husbands  tarry  too  long  abroad  upon  unnecessary  business,  well 
they  may  suspect :  or  if  they  run  one  way,  their  wives  at  home  will  fly  out  another, 
Quid  pro  quo.  Or  if  present,  and  give  them  not  that  content  wliicb  they  ought, 
'^Frimmn  ingratce,  mosi  invism  nodes  qum  per  sommtm  transiguntur,  they  cannot 
endure  to  lie  alone,  or  to  fast  long.  "Peter  Godefridus,  in  his  second  book  of  Love, 
and  sixth  chapter,  hatii  a  slory  out  of  St.  Anthony's  life,  of  a  gentleman,  who,  by 
lliat  good  man's  advice,  would  not  meddle  with  his  wife  in  the  passion  week,  but 
for  his  pains  she  set  a  pair  of  horns  on  his  head.  Such  another  he  hath  out  of 
Abstemius,  one  persuaded  ^  new  married  man, '"' to  forbear  the  three  first  nights, 
and  he  should  all  !iia  lifetime  after  be  fortunate  in  cattle,"  but  his  impatient  wife 
would  not  tarry  so  long :  well  he  might  speed  io  cattle,  but  not  in  children.  Such 
a  tale  hath  Heinsius  of  an  impotent  and  slack  scholar,  a  mere  student,  and  a  friend 
of  his,  that  seeing  by  chance  a  fine  damsel  sing  and  dance,  would  needs  raarry  her, 
the  match  was  soon  made,  for  he  was  young  and  rich,  gents  grains,  corpore  glahel- 
7m,  arte  mvliiscius,  etforiunS  opnlentus,  like  that  Apollo  in  '^Apuleius,  The  first 
night,  having  liberally  taken  his  liquor  (as  in  that  country  they  do)  my  fine  scholar 
was  so  fuzzled,  that  he  no  sooner  was  laid  in  bed,  but  he  fell  fast  asleep,  never  waked 
till  morning,  and  then  much  abashed,  purpureis  formosa  rosis  cam  Aurora  ruberel, 
when  the  feir  mom  with  purple  hue  'gan  shine,  he  made  an  excuse,  1  know  not  what, 
out  of  Hippocrates  Cous,  &.C.,  and  for  that  time  it  went  current:  but  when  as  after- 
ward he  did  not  play  the  man  as  he  should  do,  she  fell  in  league  with  a  good  fellow, 
and  whilst  he  sat  up  late  at  his  study  about  those  criticisms,  mending  some  hard 


f'PanoByr.  Tiajano.        «Ter.  Adelph.  aol.  I.  8m.  1. 

habitekhao  mea  poregnnationei  earn  tameo  el  ^ua 
mores  obaervaMs  uii  Blisentia  nn  bui  prolie  degat,  neo 
alios  vitos  cogilBt  aut  quffirat.            "itaniiiiB  MiDper 
cuaMde  egciqnl  k  pndlcam  contiueat;  niapts  enim 
naiuntDequltiaainsltHa  liabet,quag  niiU  Indies  eam- 

tiu!.        <'  Oitof  cujusdnm  nohilis  duuni  dehitum  marl- 

mini  inoleBluadormiendoIiTinsegitjinBne  autpdi  quum 
Biidine  ee  dicabat  euni  doJore  calculi  solete  earn  con. 
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places  in  Festus  or  Pollux,  came  cold  to  bed,  and  would  tell  her  still  what  he  had 
done,  she  did  not  much  regard  what  he  said,  &c,  '""She  would  have  another  mat- 
ter mended  much  rather,  which  he  did  not  conceive  was  corrupt :"  thus  he  continued 
at  his  study  late,  she  at  her  sport,  alibi  enim  festivas  nodes  agitabatf  hating  all 
scholars  for  his  sake,  till  at  length  he  began  to  suspect,  and  turned  a  little  yelloiv,  as 
well  he  might ;  for  it  was  his  own  fault ;  and  if  men  be  jealous  in  stich  cases  (^'  as 
oft  it  falls  out)  the  mends  is  in  their  own  hands,  they  must  tliank  themselves.  Who 
will  pity  them,  saith  Keander,  or  be  much  offended  with  such  wives,  si  deceptm 
pTius  viros  dedpiant,  el  cnrnutos  reddant,  if  they  deceive  those  that  cozened  them 
first.  A  lawyer's  wife  in  "Aristienetus,  because  her  husband  was  negligent  in  his 
business,  quando  lecto  danda  opera,  threatened  to  cpmute  him :  and  did  not  stick  to 
tell  Phihnna,  one  of  her  gossips,  as  much,  and  that  aloud  for  him  to  hear:  "If  he 
follow  other  men's  matters  and  leave  his  own,  I'll  have  an  orator  shall  plead  my 
cause,"  I  care  not  if  he  know  it 

A  fourth  eminent  cause  of  jealousy  may  be  this,  when  he  that  is  deformed,  and 
as  Pindarus  of  Vulcan,  sine  gratiis  natus,  hirsute,  ragged,  yet  virtuously  given,  will 
marry  some  fait  nice  piece,  or  light  housewife,  begins  to  misdoubt  (as  well  he  may) 
she  dotli  not  affect  him.  "iis  est  cum  forma  magna  pudicitia,  beauty  and  honesty 
have  ever  been  at  odds.  Abiahara  was  jealous  of  his  wife  because  she  was  fa  r  so 
was  Vulcan  of  his  Venus,  when  he  made  her  creaking  shoes,  saith  "Ph  lostra  s 
ne  mteehareiur,  sandalio  scilicet  deferente,  that  he  might  hear  by  them  v  1  e  she 
stirred,  which  JHars  mdi^n^/en-e,"  was  not  well  pleased  with.  Good  ca  se  had 
Vulcan  to  do  as  he  did,  for  she  was  no  honesler  than  she  should  he.  1  o  r  li  e 
faces  have  commonly  this  fault ;  and  it  is  hard  to  find,  saith  Francis  Philelphus  n 
an  epistle  to  Saxola  his  friend,  a  rich  man  honest,  a  proper  woman  not  pr  1  o  u 
chaste.     "  Can  she  be  fair  and  honest  too .'" 


ehyrtrasii 


He  that  marries  a  wife  that  is  snowy  fair  alone,  let  him  look,  saith  "Barbarus,  for 
no  better  success  than  Vulcan  had  with  Venus,  or  Claudius  with  Messalina.  And 
'tis  impossible  almost  in  such  cnses  the  wife  should  contain,  or  the  good  man  not 
he  jealous:  for  when  he  is  so  defective,  weak,  ill-propovtioned,  unpieasing  in  those 
parts  which  women  most  afiect,  and  she  most  absolutely  fair  and  able  on  the  other 
side,  if  she  be  not  very  virtuously  given,  how  can  she  love  him  ?  and  although  she 
be  not  fair,  yet  if  he  admire  her  and  think  her  so,  in  his  conceit  she  is  absolute,  he 
holds  it  impossible  for  any  man  living  not  to  dote  as  he  doth,  to  look  on  her  and 
not  lust,  not  to  covet,  and  if  he  be  in  company  with  her,  not  to  lay  siege  to  her 
honesty :  or  else  out  of  a  deep  apprehension  of  his  infirmities,  deformities,  and  other 
men's  good  parts,  out  of  his  own  little  worth  and  deser^,  he  distrusts  himself,  (for 
what  is  jealousy  but  distrust  I)  he  suspects  she  cannot  affecl  him,  or  be  not  so  kind 
and  loving  as  she  should,  she  certainly  loves  some  other  man  better  than  himself. 

''Nevisanus,  lib.  4.  num.  72,  will  have  barrenness  to  be  a  main  cause  of  jealousy. 
if  her  husband  cannot  play  the  man,  some  other  shall,  they  will  leave  no  remedies 
unessayed,  and  thereupon  thi.  go  id  man  grows  jealous ;  1  could  give  an  instance, 
but  be  it  as  it  is. 

I  find  this  reason  given  ly  some  men  because  they  have  been  fonnerly  naught 
themselves,  they  think  they  may  be  so  seived  by  others,  they  turned  up  trump  be- 
fore the  cards  were  shuffled  ,  they  shall  have  therefore  legem  lalionis,  like  for  hke, 

••"'rpEeiiiiEer  docui.quopossetl  den.  par  to  I        Wrelch  Bsl  was,  I  taught  bEr  boil  to  be. 

Cuslodea.  eheu  imric  piepior  one  mei  |        And  now  mine  own  aly  iijcks  sie  put  upon  me." 

J^ala  mens,  mctlus  animus,  as  tlie  saymg  is,  ill  dispositions  cause  ill  suspicions. 


""Xii. 
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To  these  two  above-named  causes,  or  mcendiaries  of  this  rage,  I  may  very  well 
annex  Ihoae  circumslances  of  time,  place,  persons,  by  which  ji  ebbs  and  flows,  the 
fuel  of  this  fury,  as  "Vices  truly  observes  ;  and  such  like  accidents  or  occasions, 
proceeding  from  the  parlies  themselves,  or  others,  which  much  ag'gravate  and  intend 
this  suspicious  humour.  For  many  men  are  so  lasciviously  given,  either  out  of  a 
depraved  nature,  or  too  much  liberty,  wliich  they  do  assume  unto  themselves,  by 
reason  of  their  greatness,  in  that  they  are  noble  men,  {for  lieentia  peceandi,  et  mul- 
iitudo  peccaiotivm  are  great  motives)  though  their  own  wives  be  never  so  fair,  noble, 
virtuous,  honest,  wise,  able,  and  well  given,  they  must  have  change. 

Scona  ismen,  fiedaique  luuax  in  fomice  quxruni,  Noble,  and  fair,  By  ou[  laeciviaus."  ' 

Quod  licet  ingratum  est,  that  which  is  ordinary,  is  unpleasant.  Nero  (saith  Tacitus) 
abhorred  Octavia  his  own  wife,  a  noble  virtuous  lady,  and  loved  Acte,  a  base  quean 
in  respect.     "^  Cerinthus  rejected  Sulpitia,  a  nobleman's  daughter,  and  courted  a  poor 

servant  maid.    • tarda  est  alienA  in  messe  volupias,  for  that  ^  "  stolen  waters  be 

more  pleasant :"  or  aa  VitelUua  the  emperor  was  wont  to  say,  Jucrmdiores  amores, 
ijui  cum  periculo  Aaienfta",  hke  stolen  venison,  still  the  sweetest  is  that  love  which 
is  most  difficultly  attained :  they  like  better  to  hunt  by  stealth  in  another  man's 
walk,  tlian  to  have  the  fairest  course  that  may  he  at  game  of  their  own. 

Or  that  some  fair  object  so  forcibly  moves  them,  they  cannot  contain  themselves, 
he  it  heard  or  seen  they  will  be  at  it,  "Nessua,  the  centaur,  was  by  agreement  to 
carry  Hercules  and  his  wife  over  the  river  Evenus ;  no  sooner  had  he  set  Dejanira 
on  the  other  side,  but  he  would  have  offered  violence  unto  her,  leaving  Hercules  to 
swim  over  as  he  could  :  and  though  her  husband  was  a  spectator,  yet  would  he  not 
desist  till  Hercules,  with  a  poisoned  arrow,  shot  him  to  death.  "Neptune  saw  by 
chance  that  Thessalian  Tyro,  Eunippius'  wife,  he  forthwith,  in  tlie  fury  of  his  lust, 
counterfeited  her  husband's  habit,  and  made  liim  cuckold.  Tarquin  heard  Collaline 
commend  his  wife,  and  was  so  for  enraged,  that  in  the  midst  of  the  night  to  her  be 
went.  **  Theseus  stole  Ariadne,  vi  rapuit  that  Trazenian  Anaxa,  Antiope,  and  now 
being  old,  Helen,  a  girl  not  yet  ready  ibr  a  husband.  Great  men  are  most  part  thua 
affected  all,  "  as  a  horse  they  neigh,"  saith  ^  Jeremiah,  after  their  neighbours'  wives, 

■ vt  visa  pullus  adldnnil  eqttd:  and  if  they  be  in  company  witb  other  women, 

though  in  their  own  wives'  presence,  tliey  must  be  conrting  and  dallying  with  them. 
Juno  in  Lucian  complains  of  Jupiter  that  he  was  still  kissing  Ganymede  before  her 
iace,  which  did  not  a  little  offend  her :  and  besides  he  was  a  counterfeit  Amphitryo, 
a  bull,  a  swan,  a  golden  shower,  and  played  many  such  bad  pranks,  too  long,  too 
shameful  to  relate. 

Or  that  they  care  little  for  their  own  ladies,  and  fear  no  laws,  they  dare  freely 
keep  whores  at  their  wives'  noses.  'Tis  too  frequent  with  noblemen  to'  be  dis- 
honest; Pielas,  proUlas,  fides,  privata  hona  stmt,  as  "he  said  long  since,  pie  1^, 
chastity,  and  such  like  virtues  are  for  private  men  r  not  to  be  much  looked  after  in 
great  courts  :  and  which  Suetonius  of  the  good  princes  of  his  time,  they  might  be 
all  engraven  in  one  ring,  we  may  truly  hold  of  chaste  potentates  of  our  age.  For 
great  personages  will  familiarly  run  out  in  this  kind,  and  yield  occasion  of  offence, 
"  IVlontaigne,  in  his  Essays,  gives  instance  in  Ctesar,  Mahomet  the  Turk,  that  sacked 
Constantinople,  and  Ladislans,  king  of  Kaples,  that  besieged  Florence :  great  men, 
and  great  soldiers,  are  commonly  great,  &c.,  probatum  est,  they  are  good  doers. 
Mars  and  Venus  are  equally  balanced  in  their  actions, 

"  "Militia  iliBBlea  niJum  focSre  TOtmnlM.^  I         "A  dove  H-Hhin  s  head-|iiec8  mnde  h^r  uosl, 

Especially  if  they  he  bald,  for  held  men  have  ever  been  suspicious  (read  more  in 
Aristotle,  Sect.  'i.  proh.  19.)  as  Galba,Otho,I)omitian,  and  remarkable  Cissar  amongst 
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flie  rest.  ""TJrhani  serrate  uxores,  mmcJtum  cahum  addudmus ;  besides,  this  bald 
CiBsar,  saith  Curio  in  Sueton,  was  ommMm,  mulierum  vir;  he  made  love  to  Eunoe, 
queen  of  Mauritauia ;  to  Cleopatra ;  to  Posthumia,  wife  to  Sergiua  Sulpitius ;  to  Lollia, 
wife  to  Gabinius;  to  TertuUa,  of  Crassua;  to  Mutia,  Pompey's  wife,  and  I  know 
not  how  many  besides :  and  well  he  might,  for,  if  all  be  true  that  I  have  read,  he 
had  a  license  to  lie  with  whom  he  list  Inter  alios  honores  Casari  decreios  (as  Sue- 
ton,  cap.  52.  de  Julio,  and  Dion,  lib.  44.  relate)  jus  illi  datum,  cum  quihuseunqtie 
fcBmiids  se  jungendi.  Every  private  history  will  yield  such  variety  of  instances : 
otherwise  good,  wise,  discreet  men,  virtuous  and  valiant,  but  too  faulty  in  this. 
Priamus  had  fifty  sons,  but  seventeen  alone  lawfully  begotten.  "Philippus  Bonus 
left  fourteen  bastards.  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  a  good  prince  and  a  wise,  but,  saith 
Machiavel,  "prodigiously  lascivious.  None  so  valiant  as  Castruccius  Castrucanus, 
but,  as  the  said  author  hath  it,  ™none  so  incontinent  as  he  was.  And  'tis  not  only 
predominant  in  grandees  this  feuilt:  but  if  you  will  lake  a  great  man's  testimony, 
'tis  familiar  with  every  base  soldier  in  France,  (and  elsewhere,  I  think).  "  TJiis  vice 
("saith  mine  author)  is  so  common  with  us  in  France,  that  he  is  of  no  account, 
a  mere  coward,  not  worthy  the  name  of  a  soldier,  that  is  not  a  notorious  whore- 
master."  In  Italy  he  is  not  a  genlteinan,  that  besides  his  wife  hath  not  a  courtezan 
and  a  mistress.  'Tis  no  marvel,  then,  if  poor  women  in  such  cases  be  jealous,  whea 
they  shall  see  themselves  manifestly  neglec ted, contemned,loathed,  unkindly  used ;  their 
disloyal  husbands  to  entertain  others  in  their  rooms,  and  many  times  to  court  ladies 
to  their  laces  :  other  men's  wives  to  wear  their  jewels :  how  shall  a  poor  woman 
in  such  a  case  moderate  her  passion  ?  "Quis  tiH  nunc  Dido  cementi  talia  sensus? 
How,. on  the  other  side,  shall  a  poor  man  contain  himself  from  this  feral  malady, 
■when  he  shall  see  so  manifest  signs  of  his  wife's  inconstancy  ?  when,  aa  Milo's 

wife,  she  dotes  upon  every  young  man  she  sees,  or,  aa  "  Martial's  Sota, deserlo 

sequUur  Cliima  marilo,  "  deserts  her  husband  and  follows  Clitus."  Though  her 
Imsbandbe  proper  and  tall,  fair  and  lovely  to  behold,  able  to  give  contentment  to 
any  one  woman,  yet  she  wiil  last«  of  the  forbidden  fruit;  Juvenal's  Iberina  to  a 
hair,  she  is  as  well  pleased  with  one  eye  as  one  man.  Jf  a  young  gallant  come  by 
chance  into  her  presence,  a  fastidious  brisk,  that  can  wear  his  clothes  well  in  fashion, 
with  a  lock,  jingling  spur,  a  featlier,  tliat  can  cringe,  and  withal  compliment,  court  a 
gentlewonian,  she  raves  upon  him,  "  O  what  a  lovely  proper  man  he  was,"  another 
Hector,  an  Alexander,  a  goodly  man,  a  demi-god,  how  sweetly  he  carried  himself, 
with  how  comely  a  grace,  sic  oculos,  sic  Hie  manus,  sic  ora  ferebat,  how  neatly  he 
did  wear  his  clothes!  '"Quam  sese  ore  ferens,  qurni  forli  pcctore  et  armis,  how 
bmvely  did  he  discourse,  ride,  sing,  and  dance,  &.c.,  and  then  she  begins  to  loathe 
her  husband,  repugnans  osculaiur,  to  hate  him  and  his  filthy  beard,  his  goatish  com- 
plexion, as  Doris  said  of  Polyphemus,  '^iotvs  qui  saniem,  tolas  ut  kircus  oleU  he  is 
a  rammy  fulsome  fellow,  a  goblin-faced  fellow,  he  smells,  he  stinks,  Et  c<spas  simul 

alli-umque  ructat^ si  quando  ad  Ihalamum,  SfC,  how  like  a  dizzard,  a  fool,  an 

ass,  he  looks,  how  like  a  clown  he  behaves  himself!  "she  will  not  come  near  him 
by  her  own  good  will,  but  wholly  rejects  him,  as  Venus  did  her  fuliginous  Vulcan, 
at  last,  JVec  Dens  hmc  mensd,  Sea  nee  dignata  cuhili  esi,"  So  did  Lucretia,  a  lady 
of  SenJB,  after  she  had  but  seen  Euryalus,  in  Eurialum  totaferehalur,  domum  reversa, 

Sic,  she  would  not  hold  her  eyes  off  him  in  his  presence,. ^tanium  egregio 

decus  enitet  ore,  and  in  his  absence-  could  think  of  none  but  him,  odit  vimm,  she 
loathed  her  husband  forthwith,  might  not  abide  him  : 

""Etconiugalisriegligena  tnri.  vira  I  ■'All  agaidel  the  laws  of  matrimony, 

and  sought  all  opportunity  to  see  her  sweetheart  again.  Now  when  the  good  man 
shall  observe  his  wife  so  lightly  given,  "  to  be  so  free  and  familiar  with  every  gallant, 
her  unmodesty  and  wantonness,"  (as  ''  Camerariua  notes)  it  must  needs  yield  matter 

&  FJoi.  hist.  Dili  owniiim  optiuiue  et  aapicnliEsimuB,  S"And  belches  out  Cbe  siuetl  of  onions  and  gatllc" 

eed  in  re  venerea  nrodigioaus.  "  Vita  Caetruceii.  '^^np.as  Sylvius.  »■' Neither  a  god  bonouied  him 

Idem  moras  uiaritiB  itbalivnsvit.  "Be9(iliuB,]il).  nilli  liis  table,  nor  a  goddess  wiibber  bed."       »Virg. 

3.  ds  Uepub.  I^llormn.    ItanunGapud  iDfimDaDblinuit  4.  ^n.    "Sncb  beauty  sbines  in  his  gracntUI  fratiltee." 
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of  suspicion  to  him,  when  she  still  pranks  up  herself  beyond  lier  means  and  for- 
tunes, makes  impertinent  journeys,  unnecessary  Tisitations,  stays  out  so  long,  with 
such  and  euch  companions,  so  frequently  goes  to  plays,  masks,  feasts,  and  all  public 
meetings,  shall  use  such  immodest  ^gestures,  free  speeches,  and  withal  show  some 
distaste  of  her  own  husband;  how  can  he  choose,  "though  he  were  another  Socra- 
tes, but  be  suspicious,  and  instantly  jealous  .■'"  ^''Socro/icas  tandem  faciei  trans- 
cendere  metas ,-"  more  especially  when  he  shall  take  notice  of  their  more  secret  and 
sly  tricks,  which  to  cornute  their  husbands  they  commonly  use  (Aum,  fudisy  Judos 
lusc  tefacit),  they  pretend  love,  honour,  chastity,  and  seem  to  respect  them  before 
all  men  living,  saints  in  show,  so  cunningly  can  they  dissemble,  they  will  not  so 
much  as  look  upon  another  man  in  his  presence,  °°so  chaste,  so  religious,  and  so 
devout,  they  cannot  endure  the  name  or  sight  of  a  quean,  a  harlot,  out  upon  her  1 
and  in  their  outward  carriage  are  most  loving  and  officious,  will  kiss  their  husband, 
and  hang  about  his  neck  (dear  husband,  sweet  husband),  and  with  a  composed  coun- 
tenance salute  him,  especially  when  he  comes  home;  or  if  he  go  from  home,  weep, 
sigh,  lament,  and  take  upon  them  to  be  sick  and  swoon  (like  Jocundo's  wife  in 
"  Ariosto,  when  her  husband  was  to  depart),  and  yet  arrant,  &c.  they  care  not  for 


hira, 


e,  the  ihoujlil  (<; 


ifi  she)  malcBs  in 


And  yet  for  all  these  counterfeit  tears  and  protestations,  Jocundo  coming  back  in  all 
haste  for  a  jewel  he  had  forgot, 


Thus  can  they  cunningly  counterfeit,  as  ''  Plalina  describes  their  customs,  "  kiss  their 
husbands,  whom  they  had  rather  see  hanging  on  a  gallows,  and  swear  they  love 
him  dearer  than  their  own  lives,  whose  soul  they  would  not  ransom  for  their  little 
dog's;"  ^^ 

Morle  viti  cupiuju  auiu.ani  SEruare  eatellE." 

Many  of  them  seem  to  be  precise  and  holy  forsooth,  and  will  go  to  such  a  ^  church, 
to  hear  such  a  good  man  by  all  means,  an  excellent  man,  when  'lis  for  no  other  in- 
tent (as  he  follows  it)  than  "  to  see  and  to  be  seen,  to  observe  what  fashions  are  in 
use,  to  meet  some  pander,  bawd,  monk,  friar,  or  to  entice  some  good  fellow."  For 
they  persuade  themselves,  as  ^  Nevisanus  shows,  "  That  it  is  neither  sin  nor  shame 
to  lie  with  a  lord  or  parish  priest,  if  he  be  a  proper  man ;  ^  and  though  she  kneel 
often,  and  pray  devoutly,  'tis  (saith  Platina)  not  for  her  husband's  welfare,  or  chil- 
dren's good,  or  any  friend,  but  for  her  sweetheart's  return,  her  pander's  health."  If 
her  husband  would  have  her  go,  she  feigns  herself  sick,  ^Et  simulal  sitiito  condo- 
I'uisse  caput :  her  head  aches,  and  she  cannot  stir :  but  if  her  paramour  ask  as  much, 
she  is  for  him  in  all  seasons,  at  all  hours  of  the  night.  "In  tJie  kingdom  of  Mala- 
bar, and  about  Goa  in  the  East  Indies,  the  women  are  so  subtile  that,  with  a  certain 
drink  they  give  them  to  drive  away  cares  as  they  say,  "  "  they  will  make  them  sleep 
for  twenty-four  hours,  or  so  intoxicate  them  that  they  can  remember  nought  of  that 
they  saw  done,  or  heartl,  and,  by  washing  of  their  feet,  restore  them  again,  and  so 
make  their  husbands  cuckolds -to  their  faces."  Some  are  ill-disposed  at  all  times,  to 
all  persons  they  like,  others  more  wary  to  some  few,  at  such  and  sucli  seasons,  as 
Augusta,  Livia,  turn  nisi  flenA  navi  vectorem  tollehal.     But  as  he  said, 


t  women.        •'Lib.3B.«.  13.          ^&ial.  amor. 
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Both,  to  say  truth,  are  often  faulty;  men  and  women  give  just  occasions  in  this 
humour  of  discontent,  aggravate  and  yield  matter  of  suspicion ;  but  most  part  of  the 
chief  causes  proceed  from  other  adventitious  accidenta  and  circumslances,  though 
the  parties  be  free,  and  both  well  given  themselves.  The  indiscreet  carriage  of  some 
lascivious  gallant  [et  e  contra  of  some  light  woman)  by  his  often  frequenting  of  a 
house,  bold  unseemly  gestures,  may  make  a  breach,  and  by  his  over-familiarity,  if 
he- be  inclined  to  yellowness,  colour  him  quite  out.  If  he  be  poor,  basely  born, 
saith  Benedilto  Varchi,  and  otherwise  unhandsome,  he  suspects  him  the  less ;  but 
if  a  proper  man,  such  as  was  Alcibjades  in  Greece,  and  Castruccius  Castrucanus  in 
Italy,  well  descended,  commendable  for  his  good  parts,  he  lakelh  on  the  more,  and 
■watcheth  his  doings.  ""Theodosius  the  emperor  gave  his  wife  Eudoxia  a  golden 
apple  when  he  was  a  suitor  to  her,  which  she  long  after  bestowed  upon  a  young 
gallant  in  the  court,  of  her  especial  acquaintance.  The  emperor,  espying  this  apple 
in  his  hand,  suspected  forthwith,  more  than  was,  his  wife's  dishonesty,  banished  him 
the  court,  and  from  that  day  following  forbare  to  accompany  her  any  more.  'A  rich 
merchant  had  a  fair  wife;  according  to  his  custom  he  went  to  travel;  in  his  absence 
a  good  fellow  tempted  his  wife ;  she  denied  him ;  yet  he,  dying  a  little  after,  gave 
her  a  legacy  for  the  love  he  bore  her.  At  his  return,  her  jealous  husband,  because 
she  had  got  more  by  land  than  he  had  dons  at  sea,  turned  her  away  upon  suspicion. 
Now  when  those  other  circumstances  of  time  and  place,  opportunity  and  impor- 
tunity shall  concur,  what  will  they  not  effect  ? 


As  at  plays,  masks,  great  feasts  and  banquets,  one  singles  out  his  wife  to  dance, 
another  courts  her  in  his  presence,  a  third  tempts  her,  a  fourth  insinuates  with  a 
pleasing  compliment,  a  sweet  smile,  ingratiates  himself  with  an  amphibological  speech, 
as  that  merry  companion  in  the  'Satirist  did  to  his  Glycerium,  ^adsidens  et  interio- 
rem  palmmi  amaMlUer  concutiens, 

wilh  many  such,  &.c.,  and  then  aa  he  saith, 


For  after  a  great  feast, — ''Vino  sispS  suumneseit  arnica virwn.  Noah  (saith  "Hierome) 
"  showed  his  nakedness  in  his  drunkenness,  which  for  six  hundred  years  he  had 
covered  in  soberness."     Lot  lay  with  his  daughters  in  hb  drink,  as  Cyneras  with 

Myrrha, ''quid  enim  Venus  ebria  curat  ?    The  most  continent  may  be  overcome, 

or  if  otherwise  they  keep  bad  company,  they  that  are  modest  of  themselves,  and 
dare  not  offend,  "  confirmed  by  '  others,  grow  impudent,  and  confident,  and  get  an 
ill  habit." 


Or  if  they  dwell  in  suspected  places,  as  in  an  infamous  inn,  near  some  stews,  near 
monks,  friars,  Neviaanus  adds,  where  be  many  tempters  and  solicitors,  idle  persons 
that  frequent  their  companies,  it  may  give  just  cause  of  suspicion.  Martial  of  old 
inveighed  against  them  tliat  counterfeited  a  disease  to  go  to  the  bath ;  for  so,  many 


Conjugo  Poiielope  vonit.  abil  Heleno." 

^neas  Sylvius  puts  in  a  caveat  against  princes'  courts,  because  there  be  tot  for. 
juvenes  qui  jiromittuitt,  so  many  brave  suitors  to  tempt,  &c.     '"  If  you  leave  lu 
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ling  close  10  ber,  and  sbaking  her  hand  lovingly." 

•  Tibullna.                 ■  "After  wipe  the  mlaiteea  is  often 
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such  a  place,  you  shall  likely  find  lier  ifl  company  you  like  not,  either  they  come  to 
her,  or  she  is  goue  to  them."  "  Kornmannus  makes  adouhting  jest  in  his  lascivious 
country,  Virgivis  illihaia  censeatur  ne  castilas  ad  quam  frequenlur  accedanl  sclto- 
lares?  And  Baldus  the  lawyer  scofS  on,  jawm  scholaris,  inquit,  loquitur  cum  pu- 
elld,  non  prc&Bumitur  ei  dicere,  Paler  nosier,  when  a  scholar  talks  with  a  maid,  or 
another  man's  wife  in  private,  it  is  presumed  he  saith  not  a.  pater  nosier.  Or  if  I 
shall  see  a  monk  or  a  friar  climb  up  a  ladder  at  midnight  into  a  virgin's  or  widow's 
chamber  window,  I  shall  hardly  think  be  then  goes  to  administer  the  sacrameEls,  or 
to  take  her  confession.  These  are  the  ordinary  causes  of  jealousy,  which  are  in- 
tended or  remitted  aa  the  circumstances  vary. 


SuBSECT.  I, — Symptoms  of  Jealousy,  Fear,  Sorrovi,  Suspicion,  strange  Actions, 
Gestures,  Outrages,  Locking  up.  Oaths,  Trials,  Laws,  i^c. 

Of  all  passions,  as  1  have  already  proved,  love  is  most  violent,  and  of  those  bitter 
potions  which  this  love-melancholy  affords,  this  bastard  jealousy  is  the  greatest,  as 
appears  by  those  prodigious  symptoms  which  it  halh,  and  that  it  producetli.  For 
besides  fear  and  sorrow,  which  is  common  to  all  melancholy,  anxiety  of  mind,  sus- 
picion, aggravation,  restless  thoughts,  paleness,  meagreness,  neglect  of  business,  aud 
the  like,  these  men  are  fitrther  yet  miaaffected,  and  in  a  higher  strain.  'Tis  a  more 
vehement  passion,  a  mote  furious  perturbation,  a  bitter  pain,  a  fire,  a  pernicious  curir 
osity,  a  gall  corrupting  the  hoaey  of  our  life,  madness,  vertigo,  plague,  hell,  they  are 
more  than  ordinarily  disquieted,  they  lose  honum  pacts,  as  '*  Chrysoslom  observes ; 
and  though  they  be  rich,  keep  sumptuous  tables,  he  nobly  allied,  yet  miserrimi  om- 
nium  sunt,  they  are  most  miserable,  they  are  more  than  ordinarily  discontent,  more 
sad,  mhil  trisfius,  more  tlian  ordinarily  suspicious.  Jealousy,  saith  "Vives,  "  begets 
iinquietness  in  the  mind,  night  and  day :  he  hunts  after  every  word  he  hears,  every 
whisper,  and  amplifies  it  to  himself  (as  all  melancholy  men  do  in  other  matters) 
with  a  most  unjust  calumny  of  others,  he  misinterprets  everything  is  said  or  done, 
most  apt  to  mistake  or  misconstrue,"  he  pries  into  every  corner,  follows  close,  ob- 
serves to  a  hair.     'Tis  proper  to  jealousy  so  to  do, 

"  Pale  hag,  inl^tnal  fliCf,  pleasure's  smart, 

Besides  those  strange  gestures  of  staring,  frowning,  grinning,  rolling  of  eyes,  me- 
iiaciiig,  ghastly  looks,  broken  pace,  inlerrupl,  precipitate,  half-turns.  He  will  some- 
times sigh,  weep,  sob  for  anger.  JS'empe  suos  imbres  etiam  isla  tonitrua  fundunl,'* — 
swear  and  belie,  slander  any  man,  curse,  threaten,  brawl,  scold,  fight ;  and  sometimes 
again  flatter  and  speak  feir,  ask  forgiveness,  Idss  and  col!,  condemn  his  i-ashnesa  and 
folly,  vow,  protest,  and  swear  he  will  never  do  so  again ;  and  then  effeoons,  im- 
patient as  he  is,  rave,  roar,  and  lay  about  him  like  a  madman,  thump  her  sides,  drag 
Jier  about  perchance,  drive  her  out  of  doors,  send  her  home,  he  will  be  divorced 
forthwith,  she  is  a  whore,  &.C.,  and  by-and-by  with  all  submission  compliment,  en- 
treat her  fair,  and  bring  her  in  again,  he  loves  her  dearly,  she  is  his  sweet,  most  kind 
and  loving  wife,  he  will  not  change,  nor  leave  her  for  a  kingdom ;  so  he  continues 
oft'  and  on,  as  the  toy  takes  him,  the  object  moves  him,  but  most  part  brawling,  fret- 
ting, unquiet  he  is,  accusing  and  suspecting  not  strangers  only,  but  brothers  and  sis- 
ters, father  and  mother,  nearest  and  dearest  friends.     He  thinks  with  those  Italians, 


And  through  fear  conceives  unto  himself  things  almost  incredible  and  impossible  to 
be  effected.     As  a  heron  when  she  fishes,  still  prying  on  all  sides ;  or  as  a  cat  doth 
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a  mouse,  his  eye  is  never  off  her's ;  he  gloats  on  him,  on  her,  accurately  observing 
on  whom  she  looks,  who  looks  at  her,  what  she  sailh,  doth,  at  dinner,  at  supper, 
sitting,  walking,  at  home,  abroad,  he  is  the  same,  still  inquiring,  mandring,  gazing, 
listening,  affrighted  with  every  small  object ;  why  did  she  smile,  why  did  she  pity 
him,  commend  him  ?  why  did  she  drink  twice  to  such  a  man  ?  why  did  she  offer  to 
kiss,  to  dance  ?  &c.,  a  whore,  a  whore,  an  arrant  whore.  All  this  he  confesselh  in 
the  poet, 


Is  it  not  a  man  in  woman's  apparel  f  is  not  somebody  in  that  great  chest,  or  behind 
the  door,  or  hangings,  or  in  some  of  those  barrels  f  may  not  a  man  steal  in  at  the 
window  with  a  ladder  of  ropes,  or  come  down  the  chimney,  have  a  false  key,  or  get 
in  when  he  is  asleep  ?  If  a  moase  do  but  stir,  or  the  wind  blow,  a  casement  clatter, 
that's  the  villain,  there  he  is:  by  his  good-wiU  no  man  shall  see  her,  salute  her, 
speak  with  her,  she  shall  not  go  forth  of  his  sight,  so  much  as  to  do  her  needs. 
"■A'hn  ita  bovem  argus,  Sfc.  Argus  did  not  so  keep  his  cow,  that  watchful  dragon 
the  golden  fleece,  or  Cetberus  the  coming  in  of  hell,  as  he  keeps  his  wife.  If  a  dear 
friend  or  near  kinsman  come  as  guest  to  his  house,  to  visit  him,  he  will  never  let 
him  be  out  of  his  own  sight  and  company,  lest,  peradventure,  &c.  If  the  necessity 
of  his  business  be  such  that  he  must  go  from  home,  he  doth  either  lock  her  up,  or 
commit  her  with  a  deal  of  injunctions  and  protestations  to  some  trusty  friends,  him 
and  her  he  sets  and  bribes  to  oversee :  one  servant  is  set  in  his  absence  to  watch 
another,  and  alt  to  observe  his  wife,  and  yet  all  this  will  not  serve,  though  his  busi- 
ness be  very  urgent,  he  will  when  he  is  halfway  come  back  in  all  post  haste,  rise 
from  supper,  or  at  midnight,  and  be  gone,  and  sometimes  leave  his  business  undone, 
and  as  a  stranger  court  his  own  wife  in  some  disguised  habit.  Though  there  be  no 
danger  at  all,  no  cause  of  suspicion,  she  live  in  such  a  place,  where  Messalina  her- 
self could  no,t  be  dishonest  if  she  would,  yet  he  suspects  her  as  much  as  if  she  were 
in  a  bawdy-house,  some  prince's  court,  or  in  a  common  inn,  where  all  comers  might 
have  free  access.  He  calls  her  on  a  sudden  all  to  nought,  she'is  a  strumpet,  a  light 
housewife,  a  bitch,  an  arrant  whore.  No  persuasion,  no  protestation  can  divert  this 
passion,  nothing  can  ease  him,  secure  or  give  him  satisfaction.  It  is  most  strange  to 
report  what  outrageous  acts  by  men  and  women  have  been  committed  in  this  kind, 
by  women  especi^ly,  that  will  run  after  their  husbands  into  all  places  and  compa- 
nies, "as  Jovianus  Pontanus's  wife  did  by  him,  follow  him  whitfiersoever  he  went, 
it  matters  not,  or  upon  what  business,  raving  like  Juno  in  the  tragedy,  miscalling, 
cursing,  swearing,  and  mistrusting  every  one  she  sees.  Gomesius  in  bis  third  book 
of  the  Life  and  Deeds  of  Francis  Ximenius,  sometime  archbishop  of  Toledo,  hath  a 
strange  story  of  that  incredible  jealousy  of  Joan  queen  of  Spain,  wife  to  King  Philip, 
mother  of  Ferdinand  and  Charles  the  Fifth,  emperors ;  when  her  husband  Philip, 
eitliec  for  that  he  was  tired  with  his  wife's  jealousy,  or  had  some  great  business, 
went  into  the  Low  Countries :  she  was  so  impatient  and  melancholy  upon  his  de- 
parture, that  she  would  scarce  eat  her  meat,  or  converse  with  any  man ;  and  tliough 
she  were  witli  child,  tlie  season  of  the  year  very  bad,  the  wind  against  her,  in  all 
haste  she  would  to  sea  after  him.  Heiiher  Isabella  her  queen  mother,  the  arch- 
bishop, or  any  other  friend  could  persuade  her  to  the  contrary,  but  she  would  after 
him.  When  she  was  now  come  into  the  Low  Countries,  and  kindly  entertained  by 
her  husband,  she  could  not  contain  herself,  ""  but  in  a  rage  ran  upon  a  yellow- 
haired  wench,"  with  whom  she  suspected  her  husband  to  be  naught,  "  cut  off  her 
hair,  did  beat  her  black  and  blue,  and  so  dragged  her  about."  It  is  an  ordinary  thing 
for  women  in  such  cases  to  scratch  the  faces,  slit  the  noses  of  such  as  they  sus- 
pect; as  Henry  the  Second's  importune  Juno  did  by  Kosamoad  at  Woodstock  ;  for 
she  complains  in  a  "  modern  poet,  she  scarce  spake, 

"Bulflieawitlieajerfliiy  loniyftce,  I  So  fell  she  on  me  in  outraeeous  b|ep,^^ 
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Or  if  it  be  so  ihey  Jare  not  or  cannot  execute  any  such  tyrannical  injustice,  they 
■will  miscall,  rail  and  revile,  bear  them  deadly  hate  and  malice,  as  ^  Tacitus  observes, 
"  The  hatred  of  a  jealous  woman  is  inseparable  against  such  as  she  suspects," 


So  did  Agrippiiia  by  Lollia,  and  Calphurnia  in  the  days  of  Claudius.  But  women 
are  sufficiently  curbed  in  such  cases,  the  rage  of  men  is  more  eminent,  and  frequently 
put  in  practice.  See  but  with  what  rigour  those  jealous  husbands  tyrannise  over 
their  poor  wives.  In  Greece,  Spain,  Italy,  Turkey,  Africa,  Asia,  and  generally  over 
all  those  hot  countries,  ^MuUeres  vestrix  terra  v&stra,  arale  sicttt  vullis,  Mahomet  in 
his  Alcoran  gives  this  power  to  men,  your  wives  are  as  your  land,  till  them,  use 
them,  entreat  them  fair  or  foul,  as  you  wiU  yourselves.  "Jtfecostor  lege  dura  vivtmt 
mttlieres,  they  lock  them  still  in  their  houses,  which  are  so  many  prisons  to  them, 
will  suffer  nobody  to  come  at  them,  or  Iheir  wives  to  be  seen  abroad, nee  com- 
pos Uceat  lusirare  patentes.  They  must  not  so  much  as  look  out.  And  if  they  be 
great  persons,  they  have  eunuchs  to  keep  them,  as  the  Grand  Seignior  among  the 
Turks,  the  Sophies  of  Persia)  those  Tartarian  Mogors,  and  Kings  of  China.  Infantes 
maseulos  castrani  innumeros  ut  regi  sertnanl,  saith  ^  Riccius,  "  they  geld  innumera- 
ble infants"  to  this  purpose;  Ihe  King  of  ^China  "maintains  10,000  eunuchs  in 
his  family  to  keep  his  wives."  The  Xeriffes  of  Barbary  keep  their  courtezans  in 
such  a  strict  manner,  that  if  any  man  come  but  in  sight  of  them  he  dies  for  it;  and 
if  they  chance  to  see  a  man,  and  do  not  instantly  cry  out,  though  from  their  win- 
dows, they  must  be  put  to  death.  The  Turks  have  I  know  not  how  many  black, 
deformed  eunuchs  (for  the  white  serve  for  other  miniateriesj  to  this  purpose  sent 
commonly  from  Egypt,  deprived  in  their  childhood  of  all  their  privities,  and  brought 
up  in  the  seraglio  at  Constantinople  to  keep  their  wives ;  which  are  so  penned  up 
they  may  not  confer  with  any  living  man,  or  converse  with  younger  women,  have 
a  cucumber  or  carrot  sent  into  them  for  their  diet,  but  sliced,  for  fear,  &c.  and  so 
live  and  are  left  aione  to  their  unchaste  thoughts  all  the  days  of  their  lives.  The 
vulgar  sort  of  women,  if  at  any  time  they  come  abroad,  which  is  very  seldom,  to 
visit  one  another,  or  to  go  to  their  baths,  are  so  covered,  that  no  man  can  see  them, 
as  the  matrons  were  in  old  Rome,  lecticd  mtt  sellH  iectd  vecla,  so  "^  Dion  and  Seneca 
record,  VeIat(B  totcB  incedunt,  which  ^'Alexander  ab  Alexandro  relates  of  the  Par- 
thians,  lib.  5.  vap.  24.  which,  with  Andreas  Tiraqnellus  his  commentator,  I  rather 
think  should  be  understood  of  Persians.  I  have  not  yet  said  all,  they  do  not  only 
lock  them  up,  sed  el  piidendis  seras  adhibent :  hear  what  Berabiis  relates  lib.  6.  of 
his  Venetian  history,  of  those  inhabitants  thai  dwell  about  Quiloa  in  Africa.  laisi- 
tani,  intuit,  guorundvm  civilates  adierttnt,qui  naiis  slalim  fceminis  ncUttram  consmint, 
qttoad  urintB'exitus  Tie  impediatur,  easqiie  gimm  adoUvsrint  sic  consuias  in  maiTimo- 
nium  collocarA,ul  sponsi prima cura  sU  amgluHnatas puelloi oras ferro intersdndere. 
In  some  parte  of  Greece  at  this  day,  like  those  old  Jews,  they  will  not  believe  theic 
wives  are  honest,  nisiparmmn  menstruation  prima  Ttocte  videant :  our  countryman 
^  Sands,  in  his  peregrination,  saith  it  is  severely  observed  in  Zanzynthus,  or  Zanle ; 
and  Leo  Afer  in  his  time  at  Fez,  in  Africa,  mm  credunl  virginem  esse  nisi  videatU  san- 
guiiieam  mappam  ;  si  turn,  ad  pareniea  pudore  rejicittir.  Those  sheets  are  publicly 
shown  by  their  parents,  and  kept  as  a  sign  of  incorrupt  virginity.  The  Jews  of  old 
examined  their  maids  ex  temti  memhrana,  called  Hymen,  which  Laurentius  in  his 
anatomy,  Columbus  tib.  12.  cap.  10,  Capivaccius  lib.  4.  cap.  11.  de  uieri  affectibus, 
Vuicent,  Alsarns  Genuensia  qiuesit.  med.  cent.  4.  Hierouymus  Mercurialia  consult. 
Ambros.  Parens,  Julius  Cfesar  Claudinua  Respons.  4.  as  that  also  de  ^ruptura  vena- 
ruTn.  ut  sanguis  Jluat,  copiously  confute;  'tis  no  sufficient  trial  they  contend.  And 
yet  others  again  defend  it,  Caspar  Bartholinus  Institut.  ^nat.  lib.  1.  cap.  31.  PinEGus 
of  Paris,  Albertus  Magnus  de  secret,  mulier.  cap.  9  &  10.  &c.  and  think  they  speak 
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too  much  in  favour  of  women.  ™Ludovicus  Boncialiis  tib.  4.  cap.  3.  muliehr.  na- 
turalem  illam  uteri  labiorum  cmstrictionem,  in  jwd  virgmitaiem  consistere  voluni, 
astrhigenti/ms  medicinis  Jieri  posse  veTidicat,  el  si  dejioratm  sint,  astutce  "  mulieres 
(inquit)  nos  fallimi  in  his.  Idem  Alsaritta  Crucvus  Genvensis  iisdem  feri  verbis. 
Idem  Avicenna  lik  3.  Fen.  20.  Tract.  1,  cap.  47.  "^Rhasis  Coniine7tl.Ub.24.  Ro- 
dericus  Et  Castro  de  nat.  mul.  lib.  1,  cap.  3.  An  old  bawdy  nurse  in  "  Arbtfenetus, 
(like  that  Spanish  Cffilestinaj^juiE  qmnq'ue  mille  virgines  fecit  mulieres,  toiidemqae 
mulieres  arte  suavirgines)  when  a  fair  maid  of  her  acquaintance  wept  and  made  her 
moan  to  her,  how  she  had  been  deflowered,  and  now  ready  to  be  married,  was  afraid 
it  would  be  perceived,  comfortably  replied,  JVoli  vererijilia,  ^c.  ''  Fear  not,  daugh- 
ter, 1  'II  leach  thee  a  trick  to  help  it,"  ,  Sei  Itcee  extra  eallem.  To  what  end  are  all 
those  astrological  questions,  OM  sU  virgo,  an  sit  casta,  an  sit  muUer?  and  such 
strange  absurd  trials  in  Albertus  Magaus,  Bap.  Porta,  Mag,  lib.  2.  cap.  21.in  Wecker. 
lib.  5.  de  secret,  by  stones,  perfumes,  to  make  them  piss,  and  confess  I  know  not 
what  in  their  sleep ;  some  jealous  brain  was  the  first  founder  of  them.  And  to  what 
passion  may  we  ascribe  those  severe  laws  against  jealousy,  JVum.  v.  14,  Adulterers 
Dent.  cap.  22,  v.  xxii.  as  amongst  the  Hebrews,  amongst  Uie  Egyptians  (read  *'Bo- 
hemiis  I.  1.  c,  5.  de  mor.  gen.  of  ihe  Carthaginians,  cap.  fi.  of  Turks,  lib.  2.  cap.  11.) 
amongst  the  Athenians  of  old,  Italians  at  this  day,  wherein  they  are  to  be  severely 
punished,  cut  in  pieces,  burned,  vivi-comburto,  buried  alive,  with  several  expurga- 
tions, &c.  are  they  not  as  so  many  symptoms  of  incredible  jealousy  I  we  may  say 
the  same  of  those  vestal  virgins  that  fetched  water  in  a  sieve,  as  Tatia  did  in  Rome, 
anno  ab.  urb.  condita  800.  before  the  senators ;  and  ^^milia,  virgo  innocens,  that 
ran  over  hot  irons,  as  Emma,  Edward  the  Confessor's  mother  did,  the  king  himself 
being  a  spectator,  with  the  like.  We  read  in  Nicephorus,  that  Chunegunda  the 
wife  of  Henricua  Bavarus  emperor,  suspected  of  adultery,  insimulata  adullerii  per 
ignilos  vomeres  illasa  transiit,  trod  upon  red  hot  coulters,  and  had  no  iiann  :  such 
another  story  we  find  in  Regino  lib.  2.  In  Aventinus  and  Sigonius  of  Charles  the 
Third  and  his  wife  Richarda,  An.  887,  that  was  so  purged  with  hot  irons.  Pausanias 
saith,  that  he  was  once  an  eye-witness  of  such  a  miracle  at  Diana's  temple,  a  maid 
'  without  any  harm  at  all  w^ked  upon  burning  coals.  Pius  Secund.  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  Europe,  c.  46.  relates  as  much,  that  it  was  commonly  practised  at  Diana's 
temple,  for  women  to  go  barefoot  over  hot  coals,  to  try  their  honesties :  Plinius,  So- 
linus,  and  many  writers,  make  mention  of  "'Geronia's  temple,  and  Dionysius  Hali- 
camassus,  lib.  3.  of  Memnon's  statue,  which  were  used  to  this  purpose.  Tatius  lib. 
6.  of  Pan  his  cave,  (much  like  old  St.  Wilfrid's  needle  in  Yorkshire)  wherein  they 

■  did  use  to  try.  maids,  '*  whether  they  were  honest ;  when  Leucippe  went  in,  suavis- 
simvs  exaudiri  sonus  ccepit  Austin  de  civ.  Set  lib.  10.  c.  16.  relates  many  such  ex- 
amples, all  which  Lavater  de  speclr.  part.  1,  cap.  19  contends  to  be  done  by  the 
illusion  of  devils ;  though  Thomas  qumst.  6,  de  potenlia,  %c.  ascribes  it  to  good 
angels.  Some,  saith  ^Austin,  compel  their  wives  to  swear  tiiey  be  honest,  as  if 
perjury  were  a  lesser  sin  than  adultery;  *'some  consult  oracles,  as  Phffirus  that  bind 
king  of  Egypt.  Others  reward,  as  those  old  Romans  used  to  do ;  if  a  wo  na  h  ere 
contented  with  one  man,  CoronA  pudicilim  donabatur,  she  had  a  crown  of  chas  ty 
bestowed  on  her..  When  all  this  will  not  serve,  saith  Alexander  Gaguinus  cap  5 
descript.  Muscoviis,  the  Muscovites,  if  they  suspect  their  wives,  will  beat  ll  e  a  t  II 
they  confess,  and  iif  that  will  not  avail,  like  those  wild  Irish,  be  divorced  at  1  en- 
pleasures,  or  else  knock  them  on  the  heads,  as  the  old  *'  Gauls  have  done    n  forn  er 

■  ages.  Of  this  tyranny  of  jealousy  read  move  in  Parthenius  Erol.  cap.  10  Camera 
rius  cap.  53.  W.  subeis.  et  cent.  3.  cap.  34.  Caslia's  epistles,  Tho.  Chalone  le 
repab.  Ang.  lib.  9.  Ariosto  lib.  31.  s(asse  1,     F«lix  Palterus  observat.  lib.  1    ^c 
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Symptoms  of  Jealousy. 


Prognostics  of  Jealousy,  Despair,  Madness,  to  Miote  away  themsehes  and  otheTS. 

Those  which  are  jealous,  most  part,  if  they  be  not  otherwise  relieved, ''"pro- 
ceed from  suspicion  to  hatred,  from  hatred  to  frenzy,  madness,  injiuy,  murder  and 
despair." 

""A  plague  by  whose  most  iln  inn  able  eff&el,  [        Bywhicli  a  man^lo  marlness  neotis  broujirt, 

Divers  in  deep  dospair  to  die  liBve  muglit.  |        As  well  wild  cauBcleas  «b  wilh  jaal  euspeel." 

In  (heir  madness  many  times,  saith  "Vives,  they  make  away  themselves  and  others. 
Which  induceth  Cyprian  to  call  it,  Facundam  et  multiplicem  pemiciem,fcntiem  cla- 
dium  el  seminariwn  delietorum,  a  fruitful  mischief,  the  seminary  of  ofiences,  and  foun- 
tain of  murders.  Tragical  examples  ate  too  common  in  this  kind,  both  new  and 
olii,  in  all  ages,  as  of  "Cephalus  and  Procris,  ^'Phiereiis  of  Egypt,  Tereus,  Atreus, 
and  Thyeates.  "Alexander  Phiereus  was  murdered  of  his  wife,  oh  pellicafits  suspv- 
tionem,  TiiUy  saith.  Anloninus  Verus  was  so  made  away  by  Lucilla ;  Demetrius  the 
son  of  Anljgotius,  and  Nicanor,  by  their  wives.  Hercules  poisoned  by  Dganira, 
"  Cfficinna  murdered  by  Vespasian,  Justina,  a  Roman  lady,  by  her  husband.  '^  Ames- 
tiis,  Serxes'  wife,  because  she  found  her  husband's  cloak  in  Masisla's  house,  cut  off 
Masista,  his  wife's  paps,  and  gave  them  to  the  dogs,  flayed  her  besides,  and  cut  off 
her  ears,  lips,  tongue,  and  slit  the  nose  of  Artaynla  her  daughter.  Our  laie  writers 
are  full  of  such  outrages. 

"Paulus  .Slmilius,  in  his  history  of  France,  hath  a  tragical  story  of  Chilpericus 
the  First  his  death,  made  away  by  Ferdegunde  his  queen.  In  a  jealous  humour  he 
came  from  hunting,  and  stole  behind  his  wife,  as  she  was  dressing  and  combing  her 
head  in  the  sun,  gave  her  a  familiar  touch  with  his  wand,  which  she  mistaking  for 
her  lover,  said,  "  Ah  Landre,  a  good  knight  should  strike  before,  and  not  behind  :" 
but  when  she  saw  herself  betrayed  by  his  presence,  she  instantly  took  order  to  make 
him  away.  Hierome  Osorius,  in  his  eleventh  book  of  the  deeds  of  Emanuel  King 
of  Portugal,  to  this  effect  hath  a  tragical  narration  of  one  Ferdinandus  Cliakleria, 
tlrnt  wounded  Gotherinus,  a  noble  countryman  of  his,  at  Goa  in  the  East  Indies, 
"  "  and  cut  off  one  of  his  legs,  for  that  he  looked  as  he  thought  too  familiarly  upon 
his  wife,  which  was  afterwards  a  cause  of  many  quarrels,  and  much  bloodshed." 
Guianerius  cap.  36.  de  tsgritnd.  mair.  speaks  of  a  silly  jealous  fellow,  tliat  seeing  his 
child  new-born  included  in  a  caul,  thought  sure  a  ^  Fraaciscan  that  used  to  come  to 
his  house,  was  the  fether  of  it,  it  was  so  like  the  friar's  cowl,  and  thereupon  threat- 
ened the  friar  to  kill  him :  Fulgosus  of  a  woman  in  Naibonne,  that  cut  off  her  hus- 
band's privities  in  the  night,  because  she  thought  he  played  false  wilh  her.  The 
story  of  Jonuses  Bassa,'and  fair  Manto  his  wife,  is  well  known  to  such  as  have  read 
the  Turkish  history;  and  that  of  Joan  of  Spain,  of  which  I  treated  in  my  former 
section.  Her  jealousy,  saith  Gomesius,  was  the  cause  of  both  their  deaths  :  King 
Philip  died  for  grief  a  little  after,  as  '^Martian  his  physician  gave  it  out,  "  and  she 
for  her  part  after  a  melancholy  discontented  life,  misspent  in  lurking-holes  and 
comers,  made  an  end  of  her  miseries."  Ftelix  Plater,  in  the  first  book  of  his  ob- 
servations, hath  many  such  instances,  of  a  physician  of  his  acquaintance,  " "  that 
was  first  mad  through  jealousy,  and  aifterwards  desperate  ;"  of  a  merchant  ^ "  that 
killed  hia  wife  in  the  same  humour,  and  after  precipitated  himself:"  of  a  doctor  of 
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law  that  cut  oif  his  man's  nose:  of  a  painter's  wife  in  Basil,  anno  1000,  that  was 
mother  of  nine  children  and  had  been  twenty-seven  years  jnarried,  yet  afterwards 
jealouS)  and  so  impatient  that  she  became  desperate,  and  would  neither  eat  nor  drink 
in  her  own  hoiise,  for  fear  her  husband  should  poison  her.  Tia  a  common  sign 
this ;  for  when  once  the  humours  are  stirred,  and  the  imagination  mtsa&cted,  it  will 
vary  itself  in  divers  forms ;  and  many  such  absurd  symptoms  will  accompany,  even 
niadness  itself.  Skenkius  ohervat.  lib.  4.  cap.  de  Vter.  hath  an  example  of  a  jealous 
woman  that  by  this  means  had  many  fits  of  the  mother :  and  in  his  first  book  of 
some  that  through  jealousy  ran  mad  :  of  a  baker  that  gelded  himself  to  try  his  wife's 
lionesty,  &c.     Such  examples  are 


SuBsECT  I. — Cure  of  Jealousy ;  by  avoiding  occasions,  not  to  be  idle  :  of  good 
counsel;  to  contemn  it,  not  to  watch  or  lock  them  up  :  to  disssnible  it,  ^c. 

As  of  all  other  melancholy,  some  doubt  whether  this  malady  may  be  cured  or  no, 
they  think  'tis  like  the  "  gout,  or  Switzers,  whom  we  commonly  call  Walloons,  those 
liired  soldiers,  if  once  tliey  take  possession  of  a  castle,  they  can  never  be  got  out. 


Yet  what  I  have  formerly  said  of  other  melancholy,  I  will  say  again,  it  may  be  cured 
or  mitigated  at  least  by  some  contrary  passion,  good  counsel  and  persuasion,  if  it  be 
withstood  in  the  beginning,  maturely  resisted,  and  as  those  ancients  hold, '^"  the 
nails  of  it  be  pared  before  they  grow  t«o  long."  No  better  means  to  resist  or  repel 
it  than  by  avoiding  idleness,  to  be  still  seriously  busied  about  some  matters  of  im- 
portance, to  drive  out  those  vain  fears,  foolish  fantasies  and  irksome  suspicions  out 
of  his  head,  and  then  to  be  persuaded  by  his  judicious  friends,  to  give  ear  to  their 
good  counsel  and  advice,  and  wisely  to  consider,  how  much  he  discredits  himself, 
liis  friends,  dishonours  his  children,  disgraceth  his  family,  publisheth  his  shame,  and 
as  a  trumpeter  of  liis  own  misery,  divulgeth,  maceralfis,  gi'ieves  himself  and  others ; 
what  an  argument  of  weakness  it  is,  how  absurd  a  thing  in  its  own  nature,  how 
ridiculous,  how  brutish  a  passion,  how  sottish,  how  odious ;  for  as  '^  Hierome  well 
hath  it,  Odiiim  saijacit,  et  ipse  wonisSMBfi  sibi  odio  est,  others  hale  him,  and  at  last 
he  hates  himself  for  it;  how  harebrain  a  disease,  mad  and  furious.  If  he  will  but 
hear  them  speak,  no  doubt  he  may  he  cured.  ™  Joan,  queen  of  Spain,  of  whom  1 
have  formerly  spoken,  under  pretence  of  changing  air  was  sent  to  Complutum,  or 
Alcada  de  las  Heneras,  where  Ximenius  the  aichbishop  of  Toledo  then  lived,  that 
by  his  good  counsel  (as  for  the  present  she  was)  she  might  be  eased.  ^' "  For  a  dis- 
ease of  the  soul,  if  concealed,  tortures  and  overturns  it,  and  by  no  physic  can  sooner 
be  removed  llian  by  a  discreet  man',8  comfortable  speeches."  I  will  not  here  insert 
any  consolatory  sentences  to  this  purpose,  or  forestall  any  man's  invention,  but  leave 
it  every  one  to  dilate  and  amplify  as  he  shall  think  fit  in  his  own  judgment :  let  him 
advise  with  Siracides  cap.  9.1.  "  Be  not  jealous  over  the  wife  of  thy  bosom ;"  read 
that  comfortable  and  pithy  speech  to  this  purpose  of  Ximenius,  in  the  author  him- 
self, as  it  is  recorded  by  Gomesius ;  consult  with  Chaloner  lib.  9.  de  repub.  Anglor. 
or  C«lia  in  her  epistles,  8te.'  Only  this  I  wiU  add,  that  if  it  be  considered  aright, 
which  causelh  this  jealous  passion,  be  it  just  or  unjust,  whetlier  with  or  without 
cause,  true  or  false,  it  ought  not  so  heinously  to  be  taken ;  'tis  no  such  real  or 
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capital  matter,  thai  it  should  make  so  deep  a  wouiici.  'Tia  a  blow  that  hurts  not, 
an  insensible  smart,  groimded  many  times  upon  false  suspicion  alone,  and  so  fostered 
by  a  sinister  couceit.  If  she  be  not  dishonest,  he  iKiubles  and  macerates  himself 
without  a  cause ;  or  put  case  which  is  the  worst,  he  be  a  cuckold,  it  cannot  be 
helped,  the  more  he  stirs  in  it,  the  more  he  aggravates  his  own  misery.  How  much 
better  were  it  in.  such  a  case  to  dissemble  or  contemn  it?  why  should  that  be  feared 
which  cannot  be  redressed  f  mullis  tandem  deposueruni  (saith  ^  Vives)  quum  Jlecti 
mariios  Tion  posse  videnl,  many  women,  when  they  see  there  is  no  remedy,  have  been 
pacified ;  and  shall  men  be  more  jealous  than  women  ?  'Tis  some  comfort  ia  such, 
a  case  to  have  companions,  Solamen  miseris  socios  habuisse  doloris ;  Who  can  say 
he  is  free  ?  Who  can  assure  himself  he  is  not  one  de  prmterilo,  or  secure  himself 
de  futuTo  ?  If  it  were  his  case  alone,  it  were  hard ;  but  being  as  it  is  almost  a  com- 
mon calamity,  'tis  not  so  grievously  to  be  taken.  If  a  man  have  a  lock,  which  every 
man's  key  will  open,  as  well  as  his  own,  why  should  he  think,  to  keep  it  private  to 
himself?  In  some  countries  they  make  nothing  of  it,  ne  nobiles  quidem^  saith  ""Leo 
j^fei',  in  many  parts  of  Africa  (if  she  be  past  fourteen)  tliere's  not  a  nobleman  that 
marries  a  maid,  or  that  hath  a  chaste  wife ;  'tis  so  common ;  as  the  moon  gives  horns 
once  a  month  to  the  world,  do  they  to  their  husbands  at  least.  And  'tis  moat  part 
true  which  that  Caledonian  lady,  "  Argelocovus,  a  British  prince's  wife,  told  Julia 
Augusta,  when  she  took  her  up  for  dishonesty,  "  We  Brilons  are  naught  at  least  with 
some  few  choice  men  of  the  belter  sort,  but  yon  Romans  lie  with  every  base  knave, 
you  are  a  company  of  common  whores."  Severus  the  emperor  in  his  time  made 
laws  for  the  restraint  of  this  vice  ;  and  as  "Dion  Nicseus  relates  in  his  life,  iria 
miUia  maicliorunt,  three  thousand  cuckold-makers,  or  naturce  monetam  aduUeranles, 
as  Philo  calls  them,  false  coiners,  and  clippers  of  nature's  money,  were  summoned 
into  the  court  at  once.  And  yet,  JS'on  oiUmm.  molitor  qua  fiuii  undam  videt,  "the 
miller  sees  not  all  the  water  tl^t  goes  by  his  mill ;"  no  doubt,  but,  as  in  our  days, 
tliese  were  of  the  commonalty,  all  the  great  ones  were  not  so  much  as  called  in 
question  for  it  ^  Martial's  Epigram  I  suppose  might  have  been  generally  applied  in 
those  licentious  times.  Omnia  solus  kabes,  &fc.,  thy  goods,  lands,  money,  wits  are 
thine  own,  Uxorem,  sed  habes  Candide  cwm  populo  ;  but  neighbour  Candidus  your 
wife  is  common  :  husband  and  cuckold  in  that  age  it  seems  were  reciprocal  terms ; 
tlie  emperors  themselves  did  wear  Action's  badge ;  how  many  Cassars  might  I 
reckon  up  together,  and  what  a  catalogue  of  cornuled  kings  and  princes  in  every 
story?  Agamemnon,  Menelaus,  Phillippus  of  Greece,  Ptolomeus  of  ,^gypt,  Lucul- 
lus,  CfBsai",  Pompeius,  Cato,  Augustus,  Antonius,  Antoninus,  &c.,  that  wore  fair 
plumes  of  bull's  feathers  in  their  crests.  The  bravest  soldiers  and  most  I  o  cal 
spi]'its  could  not  avoid  it.  They  have  been  active  and  passive  in  this  bu  e  s  they 
have  either  given  or  taken  horns.  "King  Arthur,  whom  we  caU  one  of  tl  e  n  e 
worthies,  for  all  his  great  valour,  was  unworthily  served  by  Mordred  one  ot  1  a 
round  table  knights :  and  Guithera,  or  Helena  Alba,  his  feir  wife,  as  Leiand  n  e  p  eta 
it,  was  an  arrant  honest  woman,  Parcerem  lUenter  (saith  mine  '^autho  )  H  oma 
rum  JcestB  majeslati,  si  non  /dstoriie  Veritas  aurem  velHcaret,  I  could  wiUmgly  wink 
at  a  fair  lady's  iaulle,  but  that  I  am  bound  by  the  laws  of  history  to  tell  the  truth: 
against  his  wiU,  God  knows,  did  he  write  it,  and  so  do  I  repeat  it.  I  speak  not  of 
our  times  all  this  while,  we  have  good,  honest,  virtuous  men  and  women,  whom 
fame,  zeal,  fear  of  God,  religion  and  superstition  contains  :  and  yet  for  all  that,  we 
have  many  knights  of  this  order,  so  dubbed  by  their  wives,  many  good  women 
abused  by  dissolute  husbands.  In  some  places,  and  such  persons  you  may  as  soon 
enjoin  them  to  carry  water  in  a  sieve,  as  to  keep  themselves  honesL  What  shall  a 
man  do  now  in  such  a  case  ?  What  remedy  ia  to  be  had  f  how  shall  he  be  eased  ? 
By  suing  a  divorce  ?  this  is  hard  to  be  effected  :  si  non  caste,  tarien  caute  they  carry 
the  matter  so  cunningly,  that  tiiough  it  be  as  common  as  simony,  as  clear  and  as 
manifest  as  the  nose  in  a  man's  face,  yet  it  cannot  be  evidently  proved,  or  they  likely 
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taken  in  the  fact :  they  will  have  a  knave  Gallus  to  watch,  or  with  that  Roman 
^Sulpitia,  all  made  fast  and  sure, 

"Ne  se  Cadurcis  deslitulam  f^scita. 
Nudam  Caleno  concmnbentem  vidGat." 

"  she  will  hardly  be  surprised  hy  her  husband,  be  he  never  so  wavy."  Much  better 
then  to  put  it  up :  the  more  he  strives  in  it,  the  more  he  shall  divulge  his  own  shame ; 
make  a  virtue  of  necessity,  and  conceal  it.  Yea,  but  the  world  takes  notice  of  it, 
'tis  in  every  man's  mouth  t  let  them  talk  their  pleasure,  of  whom  speak  they  not  in 
this  sense  f  From  the  highest  to  the  lowest  they  are  thus  censured  all :  there  is  no 
remedy  then  but  patience.  It  may  be  'tis  his  own  &ult,  and  he  hath  no  reason  to 
complain, 'tis  gaiiijwo  5U0,  she  is  bad,  he  is  worse  :  '""Bethink  thyself,  hast  thou 
not  done  as  much  for  some  of  thy  neighbours  ?  why  dost  thou  require  that  of  thy 
wife,  which  thou  wilt  not  perfoim  thyself?  Thou  rangest  like  a  town  bull,  "  why 
art  Uiou  so  incensed  if  she  tread,  awry  f " 


Ea  semper  studeUt,  saith  "Nevjaanus,  pares  reddere  vices,  she  will  quit  it  if  she 
can.  And  therefore,  as  well  adviseth  Siracides,  cap.  ix.  1.  "  teach  her  not  an  evil  les- 
son against  thyself,"  which  as  Jansenius,  Lyranus,  on  his  text,  and  Cartliusiauus  in- 
terpret, is  no  otherwise  to  be  understood  than  that  she  do  thee  not  a  mischief  1  do 
not  excuse  her  in  accusing  thee ;  but  if  both  be  naught,  mend  thyself  first ;  for  as 
the  old  saying  is,  a  good  husband  makes  a  good  wife. 

Tea  but  thou  repliest,  'tis  not  the  like  reason  betwixt  man  and  woman,  through 
her  fault  my  children  are  bastards,  I  may  not  endure  it ;  '*  Sit  amarvhnta,  sit  impe- 
riosa  prodiga,  £fc.  Let  her  scold,  brawl,  and  spend,  I  care  not,  modo  sit  casta,  so 
she  be  honest,  I  could  easily  hear  it ;  but  this  1  cannot,  I  may  not,  I  will  not ;  "  my 
faith,  my  fame,  mme  eye  must  not  be  touched,"  as  the  diverh  is,  JVbn  patitur  tactum 
fama,Jides,  ocuhts.  I  say  the  same  of  my  wife,  touch  all,  use  all,  take  all  but  thi 
I  acknowledge  that  of  Seneca  to  be  true,  JVullius  Soni  jucundu  possessio  s  ne  soc  o 
there  is  no  sweet  content  in  the  possession  of  any  good  thing  without  a  conpan  on 
this  only  excepted,  !  say,  This.  And  why  this  f  Even  this  which  thou  one! 
abhorrest,  it  may  be  for  thy  progeny's  good,  '^better  be  any  man's  son  tl  n  th  e 
to  be  begot  of  base  Irus,  poor  Seius,  or  mean  Mevius,  the  town  swineherd  s  a  hep 
lierd's  son :  and  well  is  he,  that  like  Hercules  he  hath  any  two  fathers ;  for  thou  thyself 
hast  peradvenlure  more  diseases  than  a  horse,  more  infirmities  of  body  and  mmd,  a 
cankered  soul,  crabbed  conditions,  make  the  worst  of  it,  as  it  is  vttlnus  iTisaitaMle,  sic 
vtilnus  insensihite,  as  it  is  incurable,  so  it  is  insensible.  But  art  thou  sure  it  is  so  f  ™  res 
agit  ille  tuas?  "doth  he  so  indeed?"  It  may  be  thou  art  over-suspicious,  and  without 
a  cause  as  some  are :  if  it  be  octimeslris  partus,  bom  at  eight  months,  or  like  him,  and 
him,  they  fondly  suspect  he  got  it;  if  she  speak  or  laugh  fern iliaily  with  such  or  such 
men,  then  presently  she  is  naught  with  them;  such  is  thy  weakness;  whereas  charity, 
or  a  well-disposed  mind,  would  interpret  all  uutotlie  best.  St.  Francis,  by  chance  seeing 
a  friar  feiniliarly  kissing  another  man's  wife,  was  so  far  from  misconceiving  it,  that 
he  presently  kneeled  down  and  thanked  God  there  was  so  much  charity  left:  but 
they  on  the  other  side  will  ascribe  nothing  to  natural  causes,  indulge  nothing  to 
femQiarity,  mutual  society,  friendship :  but  out  of  a  sinister  suspicion,  presently  lock 
them  close,  watch  them,  thinking  by  those  means  to  prevent  all  such  inconveniences, 
that's  the  way  to  help  it;  whereas  by  such  tricks  they  do  aggi*avate  the  mischief. 
'Tis  but  in  vain  to  watch  that  which  will  away. 

"■'KeccuslQdiri  si  velit  iillspoteBl;  I     "None  nan  he  kppt  resisting  for  her  part; 

NeonieuCGja  Eervera  pates,  ticti  omnia  serves;  Tbougb  lioily  be  tieiil  cloex,  vrtthin  tier  iiesrc 

Argils  with  a  hundred  eyes  cannot  keep  her,  et  kunc  laais  stspefefellit  amor,  as  in 
"Ariosto, 

*EnJarani,  n>Coella  an  sic  alilsto  unqaani  I  osto.11.S8.  stafi^  SO,  ^sSylvu  nupt.  I.  4.  num.  73. 

fbcaris;  an  hoc  lilu  nnnc  Beri  digoODi  sit}  severoE  aliia,  |  tLeinnius,  lib.  4.  cap.  13.  de  occult,  nal.  mil.  »  Opii- 
induteen81ibi,car.al)uimefliigisqiiodnoni|isepnP8-|niun]benenasci,         ™Man.  "Osiif.  aEior.iib.3. 

taaJtiular.       "Vaga  iibidiiie  cum  ipse  qoovia  japi-    eleg.       "Lib.  4.61.  Ti 
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Cure  of  Jealousy. 


Hierome  holds,  Uxor  impudica  servari  non  pol^st,  pudica  nan  deist,  injlda  custos 
castilatis  est  necessitas,  to  what  end  is  all.your  custody?  A  dishonest  woman  can- 
not be  kept,  an  honest  woman  ought  not  to  be  kept,  necessity  is  a  keeper  not  to  be 
trusted.  Difficile  cusfodilur,  quod  plures  amant ;  that  which  many  covet,  can  hardly 
be  preserved,  as  "Saiisburiensis  thinks.  I  am  of  ,3Sneas  Sylvius' mind,  ^"Those 
jealous  Italians  do  veiy  ill  lo  lock  up  their  wives ;  for  women  are  of  such  a  diaposi 
tion,  they  will  most  covet  that  which  is  denied  most,  and  offend  least  when  they  have 
free  liberty  to  trespass."  It  is,  in  vain  to  lock  her  up  if  she  he  dishonest;  et  tyrrani- 
cum  ijnperium,  as  our  great  Mr.  Aristotle  calls  it,  too  tyrannical  a  task,  most  unfit: 
for  when  she  perceives  her  husband  observes  her  and  suspects,  Uberius  peccat,  saith 
"Nevisanus.  '"  Toxica  Zeloiypo  dedU  uxor  mmcha  marito,  she  is  exasperated,  seeks 
by  all  means  to  vindicate  herself,  and  will  therefore  offend,  because  she  is  unjustly 
suspected.  The  best  course  then  is  to  let  them  have  their  own  wills,  give  them  free 
liberty,  without  any  keeping. 


If  she  be  honest  as  Lucretia  to  Collatinus,  Laodamia  to  Protesilaus,  Penelope  to  her 
Ulysses,  she  will  so  continue  her  honour,  good  name,  credit,  Penelope  conjux  sem- 
per Vlyssis  ero;  "■  I  shall  always  be  Penelope  the  wife  of  Ulysses."  And  as  Phocias' 
wife  in  ^'Plutarch,  called  her  husband  "her  wealth,  treasure,  world,  joy,  deligiit,  orb 
and  sphere,"  she  will  her's.  The  vow  she  made  unto  her  good  man ;  love,  virtue, 
religion,  zeal,  are  better  keepers  than  all  those  locks,  eunuchs,  prisons;  she  will  not 
be  moved : 

Pallenlie  uinbrea  Erebi,  noctemque  urofuiidnni,        I      Or  thunder  from  Bl>ove  diive  me  to  hell. 

Aiile  pudorquanilevlolem,8ulliia  JurareaoLvam."  |      Wild  those  pale  ghiiBls,  and  uglynlgllls  id  dwell." 

She  is  resolved  with  Dido  to  be  chaste;  though  her  husband  be  false,  she  will  be 
true;  and  as  Octavia  writ  to  her  Antony, 


I'll  never  elain  Ibiue  house,  Ihnuah  Ihon  shame  me." 

Turn  her  loose  to  all  ihose  Tarquins  and  Satyrs,  she  will  not  be  tempted.  In  tlia 
time  of  Valence  the  Emperor,  saitii  ™  St.  Austin,  one  Archidamus,  a  Consul  of  An- 
tioch,  offered  a  hundred  pounds  of  gold  to  a  fair  young  wife,  and  besides  to  set  her 
husband  free,  who  \vas  then  sub  graitissimd  cuslodia,  a  dark  prisoner,  pro  unius  noc- 
iis  concuhitu:  but  the  chaste  matron  would  not  accept  of  it.  ^When  Ode  com- 
mended Theana's  fine  arm  to  bis  fellows,  she  took  him  up  short,  "  Sir,  'tis  not  com- 
mon;" she  is  wholly  reserved  to  her  husband.  '"Bilia  had  an  old  man  to  her  spouse, 
and  his  breath  stunk,  so  that  nobody  could  abide  it  abroad ;  "  coming  home  one  day 
he  reprehended  his  wife,  because  she  did  not  tell  him  of  it :  she  vowed  unto  him, 
she  had  told  him,  but  she  thought  every  man's  breath  had  been  as  strong  as  his." 
"Tigranes  and  Arinena  his  lady  were  invited  to  supper  by  King  Cyrus;  when  they 
came  home,  Tigranes  asked  his  wife,  how  she  liked  Cyrus,  and  what  she  did  espe- 
cially commend  in  him  ?  "she  swore  she  did  not  observe  him;  when  he  replied 
again,  what  then  she  did  observe,  whom  she  looked  on  ?  She  made  answer,  her 
husband,  that  said  he  would  die  for  her  sake."  Such  are  the  properties  and  condi- 
tions of  good  women ;  and  if  she  be  well  given,  she  will  so  carry  herself;  if  other- 
wise she  be  naught,  use  all  the  means  thou  canst,  she  will  be  naught,  Jfon  deest  ani- 
mus sed  corruptor,  she  hath  so"  many  lies,  excuses,  as  a  hare  hath  muses,  tricks,  pan- 
ders, bawds,  shifts,  to  deceive,  'tis  to  no  purpose  to  keep  her  up,  or  to  reclaim  her 
by  hard  usage.    "  Fair  means  peradventure  may  do  somewhat."  ™  Obsequio  vinces 


duir  Iiahonlein,  qusm  qiiuiu  quirjsni  eifirobraBiiel,  &c. 
8"  Ntimnn'cl  lib!,  flrmena,  TigraiiM  videhnlur  vrae  pul- 
cher?  et  illam,  inriuit,  ^epol.  &c.  Xenoph.  CyrofBd. 
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aptim  ipse  luo.  Men  and  woraen  are  both  in  a  predicament  in  this  behalf,  no  sooner 
won,  and  better  pacilied.  Duci  volunt,  non  cogi  .■  though  she  be  as  arrant  a  scold  aa 
Xantippe,  as  cruel  as  Medea,  as  clamorous  as  Hecuba,  as  lustful  as  Messalina,  by 
such  means  (if  at  all)  she  may  be  reformed.  Many  patient ''  Grizels,  by  their  obse- 
quiousness in  this  Itmd,  have  reclaimed  their  husbands  from  their  wandering  lusts. 
In  Nova  Francia  and  Turkey  (as  Leah,  Rachel,  and  Sarah  did  to  Abraham  and  Jacob) 
ihey  bring  tlieir  fairest  damsels  to  their  husbands'  beds ;  Livia  seconded  the  lustful 
appetites  of  Augustus  :  Stratonice,  wife  to  King  Diotarus,  did  not  only  bring  Elec- 
ti'a,  a  fair  maid,  to  her  good  man's  bed,  but  bfought  up  the  children  begot  on  her,  as 
carefully  as  if  they  had  been  her  own.  Tertiue  Emilius'  wife,  Cornelia's  mother, 
perceiving  her  hus"band's  intemperance,  rem  dissimulavil,  made  much  of  the  maid, 
and  would  take  no  notice  of  it.  A  new-married  man,  when  a  pickthank  friend  of 
his,  to  curry  favour,  had  showed  him  his  wife  familiar  in  private  with  a  young  gal- 
lant, courting  and  dallymg,  &c.  Tush,  said  he,  let  him  do  his  worst,  I  dare  trust  my 
wife,  though  I  dare  not  trust  him.  The  best  remedy  then  is  by  fair  means  ;  if  (hat 
will  not  take  place,  to  dissemble  it  as  I  say,  or  turn  it  off  with  a  jest ;  hear  Guexerra's 
advice  in  this  case,  vcljoco  excipies,  vel  siUntio  eludes;  for  if  you  take  exceptions 
at  everything  your  wife  dolh,  Solomon's  wisdom,  Hercules'  valour.  Homer's  learn- 
ing, Socrates'  patience,  Argus'  vigilance,  will  not  serve  turn.  Therefore  Minus  mor 
lum,  °^a  less  mischief,  Nevisanus  holds,  dusimulare,  to  be  ^  Cunarum  emptor,  a  buyer 
of  cradles,  as  the  proverb  is,  than  to  be  too  solicitous.  °'"A  good  fellow,  when  his 
wife  was  brought  to  bed  before  her  time,  bought  half  a  dozen  of  cradles  beforehand 
for  so  many  children,  as  if  his  wife  should  continue  to  bear  children  every  two 
months."  '*  Pertinax  the  Emperor,  when  one  told  him  a  fiddler  was  too  familiar  with 
his  empress,  made  no  reckoning  of  it.  And  when  that  Macedonian  Philip  was  up- 
braided with  his  wife's  dishonesty,  cwn  tot  victor  regnorum  ac  populorum  esset,  ^c, 
a  conqueror  of  kingdoms  could  not  lame  his  wife  (for  she  thrust  him  out  of  doors), 
he  made  a  jest  of  it.  Sapientes  porlant  cormia  in  pectore,  stuUi  in^on/e,  saith  Nevi- 
sanns,  wise  men  bear  their  horns  in  then-  hearts,  fools  on  their  foreheads.  Eumenes, 
king  of  Pergamna,  was  at  deadly  feud  with  Perseus  of  Macedonia,  insomuch  that 
Perseus  hearing  of  a  journey  he  was  to  lake  to  Delphos,  '^set  a  company  of  soldiers 
to  intercept  him  in  his  passage ;  they  did  it  accordingly,  and  as  they  supposed  left 
liim  stoned  to  death.  Tlie  news  of  this  fact  was  brought  instantly  to  Pergamus ; 
Attains,  Eumenes'  brother,  proclaimed  himself  king  forthwith,  took  possession  of 
the  crown,  and  married  Stratonice  the  queen.  But  by-and-by,  when  contrary  news 
was  brought,  that  King  Eumenes  was  alive,  and  now  coming  to  the  city,  lie  laid  by 
his  crown,  left  his  wife,  as  a  private  man  went  to  meet  him,  and  congratulate  his 
return.  Eumenes,  though  he  knew  all  particulars  passed,  yet  dissembling  the  mat- 
ter, kindly  embraced  his  brother,  and  took  his  wife  into  his  favour  again,  as  if  on 
such  matter  had  been  heard  of  or  done.  Jocundo,  in  Ariosto,  found  liis  wife  in  bed 
witji  a  knave,  both  asleep,  went  his  ways,  and  would  not  so  much  as  wake  them, 
much  less'  reprove  them  for  it.  "An  honest  fellow  finding  in  lilte  sort  his  wife  had 
played  false  at  tables,  and  borne  a  man  too  many,  drew  his  dagger,  and  swore  if  he 
had  not  been  his  very  friend,  he  would  have  killed  him.  Another  hearing  one  had 
done  that  for  him,  which  no  man  desires  lo  be  done  by  a  deputy,  followed  in  a  rage 
with  his  sword  drawn,  and  having  overtaken  him,  laid  adultery  to  his  charge ;  the 
offender  hotly  pursued,  confessed  it  was  true;  with  which  confession  he  was  satis- 
fied, and  so  left  him,  swearing  that  if  he  had  denied  it,  he  vrould  not  liave  put  it  up. 
How  much  better  is  it  to  do  thus,  than  to  macerate  himself,  impatiently  to  rave  and 
rage,  to  enter  an  action  (as  Amoldus  Tilius  did  in  the  court  of  Toulouse,  against 
Martin  Guerre  his  fellow-soldier,  for  that  he  counterfeited  his  habit,  and  was  too 
familiar  with  his  wife),  so  to  divulge  his  own  shame,  and  to  remain  for  ever  a  cuck- 
old on  record  ?  how  much  better  be  Cornelius  Tacitus  than  PubJiiis  Cornutus,  to 
condemn  in  such  cases,  or  take  no  notice  of  it  ?  Melius  sic  errare,  quam  Zelotypim 
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curis,  saitli  Erasmus,  se  conflcere,  better  be  a  wittol  and  put  it  up,  than  to  trouble 
Jiimself  to  no  purpose.  And  though  he  will  not  omnibus  dormire,  he  an  ass,  as  he 
is  au  OX)  yet  to  wink  at  it  as  many  do  is  not  amiss  at  some  times,  in  some  cases,  to 
some  parlies,  if  it  be  for  liis  commodity,  or  some  great  man's  sake,  his  landlord, 
patron,  benefactor,  (as  Calbas  the  Roman  saith  "^  Plutarch  did  by  Mscenas,  aiid 
Phayllus  of  Argos  did  by  King  Philip,  when  he  promised  him  an  office  on  that  coii- 
ditioa  he  might  lie  with  his  wife)  and  so  let  it  pass  : 


"  it  never  troubles  me  (sailh  Amphitrio)  to  be  corniited  by  Jiipiter,  Jot  it  not  molest 
thee  then  ;"  be  friends  with  her ; 

"  Receive  Alcmena  to  your  grace  again ;"  let  it,  I  say,  make  no  breach  of  love  be- 
tween you.  Howsoever  the  best  way  is  to  contemn  it,  which  '  Henry  11.  king  of 
France  advised  a  courtier  of  his,  jealous  of  hie  wife,  and  complaining  of  her  un- 
chasteness,  to  reject  it,  and  comfort  himself;  for  he  that  suspects  his  wife's  ineon- 
tinency,  and  fears  the  Pope's  curse,  shall  never  live  a  merry  hour,  or  sleep  a  quiet 
night:  no  remedy  but- patience.  When  all  is  done  according  to  that  counsel  of 
'Nevisanus,  si  vUium  vs:oris  corrigi  nmi  potest,  ferendum  est:  if  it  may  not  be 
helped,  it  must  be  endured.  Date  vemam  et  sustinete  taciti,  'tis  Sophocles'  advice, 
keep  it  to  thyself,  and  which  Chrysostom  calls  palmstram  philosophic,  el  domesticum 
gymnasium  a  school  of  philosophy,  put  it  up.  There  is  no  other  cure  but  time  lo. 
wear  it  out,  Injuriarum  remediutn  est  obUvio,  as  if  they  had  drunk  a  draught  of 
Lethe  in  Trophonius'  den :  to  conclude,  age  will  bereave  her  of  it,  dies  dokirem 
mitmii,  time  and  patience  must  end  it. 

II  pasEions  kiJlB,  and  Laletb  each  dlsniiEe!"' 

SuRSBCT.  II. — By  prevention  before,  or  after  Marriage,  Plato's  Community,  marry 
a  Courtezan,  Philters,  Stews,  to  marry  one  equal  in  years,  fortunes,  of  a  good 
family,  education,  good  place,  to  use  them  well,  ^c. 

Op  such  medicines  as  conduce  to  the  cure  of  this  malady,  I  have  sufficiently 
tteated;  there  be  some  good  remedies  remaining,  by  way  of  prevention,  precautions, 
or  admonitions,  which  if  rightly  practised,  may  do  much  good.  Plato,  in  his  Com- 
monwealth, lo  prevent  this  mischief  belike,  would  have  ail  things,  wives  and  chil- 
dren, all  as  one:  and  which  CjBsar  ia  his  Commentai'ies  observed  of  those  old 
Britons,  that  first  inhabited  this  land,  they  had  ten  or  twelve  wives  allotted  to  such 
a  family,  or  promiscuously  to  be-  used  by  so  many  men ;  not  one  to  one,  as  with  us, 
or  four,  five,  or  six  to  one,  as  in  Turkey.  The  '  Hicholwtes,  a  set  that  sprang,  saith 
Austin,  from  Nicholas  the  deacon,  would  have  women  indifferent;  and  tlie  cause  of 
this  filthy  sect,  was  Nicholas  the  deacon's  jealousy,  for  which  when  he  was  con- 
demned lo  purge  himself  of  his  offence,  he  broached  his  heresy,  that  it  was  lawful 
to  lie  with  one  another's  wives,  and  for  any  man  to  lie  with  his :  like  to  those  '  Ana- 
baptists in  Munsler,  that  would  consort  with  other  men's  wives  as  the  spirit  moved 
them  :  or  as  ^Mahomet,  the  seducing  prophet,  would  needs  use  women  as  he  list 
himself,  to  beget  prophets ;  two  hundred  and  five,  their  Alcoran  saith,  were  in  love 
with  him,  and  ''he  as  able  as  forty  men.  Amongst  the  old  Carthaginians,  as  'Bohe- 
mus  relates  out  of  Sabellicus,  the  king  of  the  country  lay  with  the  bride  the  first 
night,  and  once  in  a  year  they  went  promiscuously  all  together,  Munster  Cosmog, 
lib.  3.  cap,  497.  ascribes  the  beginning  of  this  brutish  custom  (unjustly)  to  one 
Picardus,  a  Frenchman,  that  invented  a  new  sect  of  Adamites,  to  go  naked  as  Adam 
did,  and  to  use  promiscuous  venery  at  set  times.  When  the  priest  repeated  that  of, 
Genesis, "  Increase  and  multiply,"  out  ^  went  the  candles  in  the  place  where  they 
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met,  "  and  without  all  respect  of  age,  persons,  o  J  n  r  t  1  Ihat  catch  may, 
every  man  took  her  that  came  next,"  &c. ;  some  fasten  tl  s  o  those  ancient  Bohe- 
mians and  Russians :  '"  others  on  the  inhabitants  of  Ma  nb  m  n  the  Lucerne  valley 
in  Piedmont ;  and,  as  I  read,  it  was  practised  in  bco  Ian  I  a  no  gat  Christians  them- 
selves, until  King  Malcolm's  time,  the  king  or  the  lord  of  the  town  had  their  maiden- 
heads. In  some  parts  of  "  India  in  our  age,  and  those  "  slanders  "  as  amongst  the 
Babylonians  of  old,  ihey  will  prostitute  their  wives  and  daughters  (which  Chalco- 
coudila,  a  Greek  modern  writer,  for  want  of  better  intelligence,  puts  upon  us  Britons) 
to  such  travellers  or  seafaring  mea  as  come  amongst  them  by  chance,  to  show  how 
for  they  were  from  this  feral  vice  of  jealousy,  and  how  little  they  esteemed  it.  The 
kings  of  Calecut,  as  "Lod.  Vertomannus  relates,  will  not  touch  their  wives,  till  one 
of  their  Biarmi  or  high  priests  have  lain  first  with  them,  to  sanctify  their  wombs. 
But  those  Esai  and  Montaniste,  two  strange  sects  of  old,  were  in  another  extreme, 
they  would  not  marry  at  all,  or  have  any  society  with  women,  ''"because  of  their 
intemperance  they  held  them  all  to  be  naught."  Nevisanus  the  lawyer,  lib.  4,  nam. 
83.  syh.  nupt.  would  have  him  that  is  inclined  to  this  malady,  to  prevent  the  worst, 
marry  a  quean,  Capiens  meretricem,  hoc  hahet  saltern  honi  quod  non  decipiiur,  qttia 
acit  earn  sic  esse,  quod  non  contingit  aim.  A  fornicator  in  Seneca  construpated  two 
wenches  in  a  night ;  for  satisfaction,  the  one  desired  to  hang  him,  the  other  to  marry 
him.  "  Hierome,  king  of  Syracuse  in  Sicily,  espoused  himself  to  Pilho,  keeper  of 
the  stews ;  and  Ptolemy  took  Thais  a  common  whore  to  be  Ws  wife,  had  two  sons, 
Leontiscus  and  Lagus  by  her,  and  one  daughter  Irene :  'tis  therefore  no  such  un- 
likely thing.  "A  citizen  of  Eugubjne  gelded  himself  to  try  his  wife's  honesty,  and 
to  be  freed  from  jealousy;  so  did  a  baker  in  "Basil,  to  the  same  intent.  But  of  all 
other  precedents  in  this  kind,  that  of  "  Combalus  is  most  memorable ;  who  to  pre- 
vent his  master's  suspicion,  for  he  was  a  beautiful  young  man,  and  sent  by  Seleucus 
his  lord  and  kmg,  with  Stratonice  the  queen  to  conduct  her  into  Syria,  fearing  the 
worst,  gelded  himself  before  he  went,  and  left  his  genitals  .behind  him  in  a  box 
sealed  up.  His  mistress  by  the  way  fell  in  love  witli  him,  but  he  not  yielding  lo 
her,  was  accused  to  Seleucus  of  incontinency,  (as  that  Bellerophon  was  in  like  case, 
falsely  traduced  by  Sllienobia,  to  King  Pnetus  her  husband,  cum  non  posset  ad  coi- 
tum  mducere)  and  that  by  her,  and  was  therefore  at  his  coming  home  cast  into 
prison :  the  day  of  hearing  appointed,  he  was  sufficiently  cleared  and  acquitted,  by 
showing  his  privities,  which  to  the  admiration  of  the  beholders  he  had  formerly  cut 
off.  The  Lydians  nsed  to  geld  women  whom  they  suspected,  saith  Leonicus  var. 
hist.  lib.  3.  cap.  49.  as  well  as  men.  To  tliis  purpose  "^  Saint  Francis,  because  he 
used  lo  confess  women  in  private,  to  prevent  suspicion,  and  prove  himself  a  maid, 
stripped  himself  before  the  Bishop  of  Assise  and  others  :  and  Friar  Leonard  for  the 
same  cause  went  through  Viterbium  in  Italy,  without  any  gai-menls. 

Our  Pseudocalholics,  to  help  these  inconveniences  which  proceed  fi-oni  jealousy, 
to  keep  themselves  and  their  wives  honest,  make  severe  laws;  against  adultery  pre- 
sent death ;  and  withal  fornication,  a  venal  sin,  as  a  sink  to  convey  that  llirious  and 
Bwift  stream  of  concupiscence,  they  appoint  and  permit  slews,  those  punks  and 
pleasant  sinners,  the  more  lo  secure  their  wives  in  all  populous  cities,  for  they  hold 
them  as  necessary  as  churches;  and  howsoever  .unlawful,  yet  to  avoid  a  greater  mis- 
chief, to  be  tolerated  ia  policy,  as  usury,  for  the  hardness  of  men's  heai'ts ;  and  for 
this  end  they  have  whole  colleges  of  courtezans  in  their  towns  and  cities.  Of 
^'Cato's  mind  belike,  that  would  have  his  servants  (cum  aneilUs  congredi  ciyiUts 
causa,  definito  tsre,  ai  graoiora  facinora  evitarenl,  eceteris  interim  interdicens)  fami- 
liar with  some  such  feminine  creatures,  to  avoid  worse  mischiefs  in  his  house,  and 
made  allowance  for  it.    They  hold  it  impossible  for  idle  persons,  young,  rich,  and 

navlg.'lih.  G.  cgp.  8.  et  Mbtcub  PoIub  lib.  i.  tup.  4U.  Pitho  dictani,  in  uiorem  duiit;  PiplnnileuB  Tliaidem 
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lusty,  so  many  servants,  monks,  friars,  to  live  honest,  too  tymnnical  a  burden  to 
compel  them  to  be  chaste,  and  most  unlit  to  suffer  poor  men,  younger  brothers  and 
soldiers  at  all  to  marry,  as  those  diseased  persons,  votaries,  priests,  servants.  There- 
fore, as  well  to  keep  and  ease  the  one  as  the  other,  they  tolerate  and  wink  at  these 
kind  of  brothel- houses  and  stews.  Many  probable  arguments  they  have  to  prove 
the  lawfulness,  the  necessity,  and  a  toleration  of  them,  as  of  usury;  and  without 
question  in  policy  they  are  not  to  be  contradicted:  but  altogether  in  religion.  Others 
prescribe  filters,  spells,  charms  to  keep  men  and  women  honest.  ^Mulier  ai  alienum 
virum  noH  admitat prater  suum:  Accipefel  hirci,  et  adipem,  et  exsieca,  eaiescat  in 
oleo,  ^c,  et  non  aliura  prater  et  amabit.  In  Alesd.  PortcL,  ^c.,  plura  invenies,  et 
mullo  his  aisardiora,  uti  et  in  Shasi,  ne  mulier  virum  admiitat,  et  marlium  solum 
diligut,  SfC.  But  these  are  most  part  Pagan,  impious,  irreligious,  absurd,  and  ridicu- 
lous devices. 

The  best  means  to  avoid  these  and  like  inconveniences  are,  to  lake  away  the 
causes  and  occasions.  To  this  purpose  "^Varro  writ  Sa/yram  Mew-ppeam,  but  it  is 
lost.  ^Patritius  prescribes  four  rules  to  be  observed  in  choosing  of  a  wife  (which 
who  so  will  may  read) ;  Eonseca,  the  Spaniard,  in  his  45.  c.  Amphilheat.  Smoris, 
sets  down  six  special  cautions  for  men,  four  for  women ;  Sam  Neander  out  of  Shon- 
bemerus,  five  for  men,  five  for  women;  Anliony  Guiavarra  many  good  lessons; 
°*Clcobulus  two  alone,  others  otherwise;  as  first  to  make  a  good  choice  in  marriage, 
to  invite  Christ  to  their  wedding,  and  which  ^  St.  Ambrose  adviseth,  Deum  eonjugii 
pr/Esidem  habere,  and  to  pray  to  him  for  her,  (.4  Domino  enim  datur  ticsor  prudens, 
Prov.  xix.)  not  to  be  too  rash  and  precipitate  in  his  election,  to  run  upon  the  first  he 
meets,  or  dote  on  every  stout  fair  piece  he  sees,  but  to  choose  her  as  much  by  his 
ears  as  eyes,  to  be  well  advised  whom  he  takes,  of  what  age.  Etc.,  and  cautelous  in 
his  proceedings.  An  old  man  should  not  marry  a  yoimg  woman,  nor  a  young  woman 
an  old  man,  "QuAvt  mali  inizquales  veniunt  ad  arata  juvenci!  such  matches  must 
needs  minister  a  perpetual  cause  of  suspicion,  and  be  distasteful  to  each  other. 

B"No(;|Qaulinti]niulis,siipBfaiquecaiiaveriiJHibo,    I     "  NIeht. crows  on  tombs,  owl  si  is  on  eorcasa  dead, 

For  Sophocles,  as  "  Atheiieus  describes  him,  was  a  very  old  man,  as  cold  as  January, 
a  bed-fellow  of  bones,  and  doted  yet  upon  Archippe,  a  young  courtezan,  than  which 
nothing  can  be  more  odious.  ^Sejiex  marilus  uxorijuveni  ingralus  est,  an  old  man 
is  a  most  unwelcome  guest  to  a  young  wench,  unable,  unfit : 

»i  "AmplciuB  suos  (liEiunl  puellB. 

And  as  in  like  case  a  good  fellow  that  had  but  a  peck  of  corn  weekly  to  grind,  yet 
would  needs  build  a  new  mill  for  it,  found  his  error  eftsoons,  for  either  he  must  let 
his  mill  lie  waste,  puJl  it  quite  down,  or  let  others  giind  at  it    So  these  men,  &c. 

Seneca  tlierefore  disallows  all  such  unseasonable  matches,  habent  enim  maledicti 
locum  crebrce  nuptia.  And  as  '^Tuily  ikrther  inveighs,  "  'tis  unfit  for  any,  but  ugly 
and  filthy  in  old  age."  7\irpe  senilis  amor,  one  of  the  three  things  ''God  hateth. 
Plutarch,  in  his  book  contra  Coleten,  rails  downright  at  such  kind  of  marriages, 
which  are  attempted  by  old  men,  qui  jam  corpora  impotenii,  et  a  voluptatibus  deserti, 
peccant  animo,  and  makes  a  question  whether  in  some  cases  it  be  tolerable  at  least 

for  such  a  man  to  marry, qui  Venerem  ajfectat  sine  viriius,  "  that  is  now  past 

those  venerous  exercises,"  "as  a  gelded  man  lies  with  a  virgin  and  sighs,"  Ecclus. 
XXX.  20,  and  now  complains  with  liim  in  Petronius,  faneraia  est  hme  pars  jam,  qux 
full  olim  Aehillea,  he  is  quite  done, 

Et  niilitavit  uoa  Eine  glorji.^' 
But  the  question  is  whether  he  may  delight  himself  as  those  Priapeian  popes,  which, 
in  their  decrepit  age,  lay  commonly  between  two  wenches  every  night,  conlaclufor- 
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mosarum,  et  contreclatkme,  mint  adhuc  gaxideai;  and  as  many  doting  sirDs  do  lo  their 
own  shame,  their  children's  undoing,  and  'heir  families'  confusion ;  he  abhors  it, 
tanquam  ah  agre.sH  ft  furioso  domino  fugiendum,  it  must  be  avoided  as  a  bedlam 
master,  and  not  obeyed. 


the  devil  himself  makes  such  matches.  "Levinus  Lemniua  reckons  up  three  things 
which  gcncraliy  disturb  the  peace  of  marriage :  the  first  is  when  they  marry  intem- 
pestive  or  unseasonably,  "  as  many  mortal  men  marry  precipitately  and  inconside- 
rately, when  they  are  effete  and  old ;  the  second  when  they  maiTy  unequally  for  for- 
tunes and  birth :  the  third,  when  a  sick  impotent  person  weds  one  that  is  sound, 
woB(B  miplix  spes  frustraXur :  many  dislikes  instantly  follow."  Many  doting  dizzatda, 
it  may  not  be  denied,  as  Plutarch  confesseth,  "  "  recreate  themselves  with  such  obso- 
lete, unseasonable  and  filtby  remedies  (so  he  calls  them),  with  a  remembrance  of 
their  former  pleasures,  against  nature  they  stir  up  their  dead  flesh  :'"  but  an  oJd  lecher 
is  abominable;  mulier  terlio  nuhens,  ^Nevisanua  holds,  prissamitur  lubriea,  et  iw- 
conslans,  a  woman  that  marries  a  third  time  may  be  presumed  to  be  no  honester 
than  she  should.  Of  ihem  both,  thus  Ambrose  concludes  in  his  comment  upott 
Luke,  ™"  they  that  are  coupled  together,  not  to  get  children,  but  to  satisfy  their  lust, 
are  not  husbands,  but  fornicators,"  with  whom  St.  Austin  consents  :  matrimony  with- 
out hope  of  children,  twn  mat-rijaonivm,  sed  concuUwm,  did  delet,  is  not  a  wedding 
but  a  jumbling  or  coupling  together.  In  a  word  {except  they  wed  for  mutual  society, 
help  and  comfort  one  of  another,  in  which  respects,  though  '"Tiberius  deny  it,  with- 
out question  old  folks  may  well  marry)  for  sometimes  a  man  hath  most  need  of  a 
wife,  according  to  Puccius,  v/hen  he  hath  no  need  of  a  wife;  otherwise  it  is  most 
odious,  when  an  old  acherontic  dizzard,  that  hath  one  foot  in  his  grave,  a  silicer- 
nium,  shaU  flicker  after  a  young  wench  that  is  blithe  and  bonny, 
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Utiae  sdiens  voioitum  potiOs  excuIJes,"  j  Tliy  fUlliy  face,  il  dotli  so  nave." 

Tet,  as  some  will,  it  is  much  more  tolerable  for  an  old  man  to  marry  a  young  wo- 
man (our  ladies'  match  they  call  it)  for  eras  erit  mtilier,  as  he  said  in  Tully.  Calo 
the  Roman,  Critobulus  in  ^  Xenophon,  "  Tyraquellus  of  late,  Julius  Scaliger,  &c., 
and  many  famous  precedents  we  have  in  that  kind;  but  not  e  contra :  'tis  not  held  lit 
for  an  ancient  woman  to  match  with  a  young  man.  For  as  Varro  will,  .&7ms  dwm 
ludit  morii  delUiasfacit,  'tis  Charon's  match  between  '^Cascus  and  Casca,  and  the 
devil  himself  is  surely  well  pleased  with  it.  And,  therefore,  as  the  ''poet  ipveighs, 
thou  old  Vetustina  bed-ridden  quean,  that  art  now  skin  and  bones. 


Must  thou  many  a  youth  again  ?  And  yet  ducentas  ire  nupltim  post  morles  amaiU  : 
howsoever  it  is,  as  "Apuleius  gives  out  of  his  Meroe,  congressus  annosus,  pestilcns, 
aihorrendus,  a  pestilent  match,  abominable,  and  not  lo  be  endured.  In  such  case 
how  can  they  otherwise  choose  but  be  jealous,  how  should  they  agree  one  with  an- 
other,' This  inequality  is  not  in  years  only,  but  in  birth,  fortunes,  conditions,  and 
all  good  'Equalities,  si  qud  voles  aptS  nuhere,  mibe,  pari,  'tis  my  counsel,  saiih  An- 


■>■'  AlBcW  lK™lf  hold!  Ihe  ttrch  nt  euch  nuptials, 

Slid  malicioue  Hyimm  aodly  howls."      "Cap.  5.  iDslit. 

ad  nptiRium  vilam ;  niaiJma  ninrtalium  pais  prscipi- 
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thony  Guiverra,  to  choose  such  a  one.  Civis  Civem  ducat,  JVohilis  JVohllemf  let  ti 
citizen  match  with  a  citizen,  a  gentleman  wiih  a  gentlewoman;  he  that  observes  not 
this  precept  (sailh  he)  nongenerum  sed  malum  Genium,  twn  imrunt  sed  Furiam,  non 
vUcB  Comiiem,  sed  litis  fondtent  domi  kabeiit,  instead  of  a  fair  wife  aliall  have  a  fury, 
for  a  fit  son-in-law  a  mere  fiend,  &c.  examples  are  too  frequent. 

Atiothar  main  caution  fit  to  be  observed  is  this,  that  though  they  be  equal  in  years, 
birth,  fortunes,  and  other  conditions,  yet  they  do  not  omit  virtue  and  good  education, 
which  Musonius  and  Antipater  so  much  inculcate  in  Stobeus : 


Certo  ftEriete  caBiilaa." 

IF,  as  Plutarch  adviscth,  one  must  eat  modium  salis,  a  bushel  of  salt  with  him,  before 
he  choose  his  friend,  what  care  should  be  had  in  choosing  a  wife,  his  second  self, 
how  solicitous  should  he  be  to  know  her  qualities  and  behaviour;  and  when  he  is 
assured  of  them,  not  to  prefer  birth,  fortune,  beauty,  before  bringing  up,  and  good 
conditions.  '°  Coquage  god  of  cuckolds,  as  one  merrily  said,  accompanies  the  god- 
dess Jealousy,  both  follow  the  feirest,  by  Jupiter's  appointme^jt,  and  they  sacrifice  to 
them  together ;  beauty  and  honesty  seldom  agree ;  straight  personages  have  often 
crooked  manners ;  fair  faces,  foul  vices ;  good  complexions,  ill  conditions.  Suspi- 
eionis  phna  res  est,  et  msidiarvm,  beauty  (saith  "  Chrysostom)  is  full  of  treachery 
and  suspicion ;  he  that  hath  a  fair  wife,  cannot  have  a  worse  mischief,  and  yet  most 
covet  it,  as  if  nothing  else  in  marriage  but  that  and  wealth  were  to  be  respected. 
"^  Francis  Sforza,  Duke  of  Milan,  was  so  curious  in  this  behalf,  that  he  would  not 
mairy  the  Duke  of  Mantua's  daughter,  except  he  might  see  her  naked  first :  which 
Lycurgus  appointed  in  his  laws,  and  Moras  in  his  Utopian  Commonwealth  approves. 
"'In  Italy,  as  a  traveller  observes,  if  a  man  have  three  or  four  daughters,  or  more, 
and  they  prove  fair,  tliey  are  married  eftsoons  :  if  deformed,  they  change  their  lovely 
names  of  Lucia,  Cynthia,  Camsena,  call  them  Dorothy,  Ursula,  Bridget,  and  so  put 
them  into  monasteries,  as  if  none  were  fit  for  marriage,  but  such  as  are  eminently 
fair :  but  these  are  erroneous  tenets  :  a  modest  virgin  well  conditioned,  to  such  a  fair 
snout-piece,  is  much  to  be  preferred.  If  thou  wilt  avoid  them,  take  away  all  causes 
af  suspicion  and  jealousy,  marry  a  coarse  piece,  fetch  her  from  Cassandra's  "  temple, 
which  was  wont  in  Italy  to  be  a  sanctuary  of  all  deformed  maids,  and  so  shalt  thou 
be  sure  that  no  man  will  make  thee  cuckold,  but  for  spite.  A  citizen  of  Bizance  in 
France  had  a  filthy,  dowdy,  deformed  slut  to  his  wife,  and  finding  her  in  bed  with 
another  man,  cried  out  as  one  amazed;  0  miser!  qutB  te  vecessltaa  hue  adegit?  0 
thou  wretch,  what  necessity  brought  thee  hither  ?  as  well  he  might;  for  who  can 
effect  such  a  one  ?  But  this  is  warily  to  be  understood,  most  offend  in  another  ex- 
treme, they  prefer  wealth  before  beauty,  and  so  she  be  rich,  they  care  not  how  she 
look;  but  these  are  all  out  as  faulty  as  the  rest.  AUendenda  uxorisfon 
biiriensis  adviseth,  ne  si  alteram  aspexeris,  mox  earn,  sordere  putes, 
Chaucer,  that  was  married  to  an  old  woman, 


a  ^' Sails- 
s  the  Knight  ii 


.V^li^ 


Have  a  care  of  thy  wife's  complexion,  1 
her,  she  prove  jealous,  thou  naught, 


t  whilst  thou  seest  another,  thou  loalhest 


I  can  perhaps  give  instance.  Molestum  est  possidere,  <]uod  nemo  habere  dignetw,  a 
misery  to  possess  that  which  no  man  likes  :  on  the  other  side.  Difficile  cuslodilur 
quod  plures  amani.  And  as  the  bragging  soldier  vaiinted  in  the  comedy,  nhma  est 
miseria  pulehruin  esse  hominem  nimls.  Scipio  did  never  so  hardly  besiege  Carthage, 
as  these  young  gallants  will  beset  thine  house,  one  with  wit  or  person,  another  with 

U"Ffireiila1  lirttie  is  ■  rich  intieritsnce,  aa  voll  se    Dopllsime.  et  pro  CalliBrinB,  Margnrela,  JtC,  na  quid 
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wealth,  &c.  If  she  be  fair,  saith  Guazzo,  she  will  be  suspected  howsoever.  Both 
extremes  are  naught,  Pulclira  cito  adamatur^fxda  facile  concupiseit,  the  ooe  is  soon 
beloved,  the  other  loves :  one  is  hardly  kept,  because  proud  and  arrogant,  the  other 
not  worth  keeping;  what  is  to  be  done  in  this  case?  Ennius  in  Meneiippe  adviseth 
thee  as  a  friend  to  take  staiam  formam^  si  vis  habere  incolumem  padicitiam,  one  of 
a  middle  size,  neitlier  too  fair  nor  too  foul,  "  Jfee  formosa  magis  quam  mihi  casta 
placet^  with  old  Calo,  though  fit  let  her  beauty  be,  neque  lectissima,  itegue  illiberalis, 
between  both.  This  I  approve;  but  of  the  other  two  I  resolve  with  Salisburiensis, 
cmteTis  paribus,  both  rich  alike,  endowed  alike,  majori  miserid  deformis  habetur  quam 
formasa  servatur,  1  had  rather  marry  a  fair  one,  and  put  it  to  the  hazard,  than  be 
troubled  with  a  blowze ;  but  do  as  thou  wilt,  I  speak  only  of  myself. 

Howsoever,  quod  itenm,  maneo,  I  would  advise  thee  thus  much,  be  she  fair  or  foul, 
to  choose  a  wife  out  of  a  good  kindred,  parentage,  well  brought  up,  in  an  honest 
place. 


He  that  marries  a  wife  out  of  a  suspected  inn  or 
field,  and  hires  a  servant  in  Paul's,  as  the  diverb 
horse,  a  kuave  for  his  man,  an  arrant  honest  worn 
esse  matri  similis,  saith  "'Nevisanus?  "Such'^i 
corvi  malum  <mum,  cat  to  her  kind. 


.  buys  a  horse  in  Smith- 
i,  shall  likely  have  a  jade  to  his 
n  to  his  wife.  Filia  prixswrnitur, 
mother,  such  a  daughter  ;"  mail 


"  If  the  mother  be  dishonest,  in  all  likelihood  the  daughter  will  malrizare,  take  after 
her  in  all  good  qualities," 

"  Creden'  Pasiphae  non  lautipotsnta  ftilucam 

"  If  the  dam  trot,  the  foal  will  not  amble."  My  last  caution  is,  that  a  woman  do 
not  bestow  herself  upon  a  fool,  or  an  apparent  melancholy  person ;  jealousy  is  a 
symptom  of  that  disease,  and  fools  have  no  moderation.  Justina,  a  Roman  lady, 
was  much  persecuted,  and  after  made  away  by  her  jealous  husband,  she  caused  and 
enjoined  this  epitaph,  as  a  caveat  to  others,  to  be  engraven  on  her  tomb  : 

Ne  uubat  niluo  lilla  veslta  viro,"  &c         '  |  Your  children  to  no  dlzianla  for  U  place!" 

After  marriage,  I  can  give  no  better  admonitions  than  to  use  their  wives  well,  and 
which  a  friend  of  mine  told  me  that  was  a  married  man,  I  will  tell  you  as  good  cheap, 
saith  Nicostratus  in  ^  Stobeus,  to  avoid  future  strife,  and  for  quietness'  sake,  "  when 
you  are  in  bed,  take  heed  of  your  wife's  flattering  speeches  over  liight,  and  curtain 
sermons  in  the  morning."  Let  them  do  their  endeavour  likewise  to  maintain  tliem 
to  thek  means,  which  '^Patricias  ingeminates,  and  let  them  have  liberty  with  discre- 
tion, as  time  and  place  requires :  many  women  turn  queans  by  compulsion,  as  **  Ne- 
visanus observes,  because  their  husbands  are  so  hard,  and  keep  them  so  short  in  diet 
and  apparel,  paupertas  cogU  eas  meretricari,  poverty  and  hunger,  want  of  means, 
makes  them  dishonest,  or  bad  usage;  their  churlish  behaviour  forceth  them  to  fly 
out,  or  bad  examples,  they  do  it  to  cry  quittance.  In  the  other  extreme  some  are 
too  liberal,  as  the  proverb  is,  Twdtts  malum  sibi  caccU,  they  make  a  rod  for  their 
own  laUs,  as  Candaules  did  to  Gyges  in  °°  Herodotus,  commend  his  wife's  beauty 
himself,  and  besides  would  needs  have  him  see  her  naked.  Whilst  they  give  their 
wives  too  much  liberty  to  gad  abroad,  and  bountiful  allowance,  they  are  accessary  to 
their  own  miseries ;  animis  vMrum  pessimi  oleni,  as  PJaulus  jibes,  they  have  de- 
formed souls,  and  by  their  painting  and  colours  procure  odium  mariti,  their  husband's 

hale,  especially, r-^cum  misere  viscantur  labra  mariti.    Besides,  their  wives 

(as  *  Basil  notes)  Impudenter  se  exporoM  mascuhntm  aspeclibus,  jactantes  tunicas, 
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et  coram,  tripudlanles,  impudently  thrust  themselves  into  other  men's  companies,  and 
by  tiieir  indecent  wanton  carriage  provoke  and  lempt  the  spectators.  Virtuous 
women  should  keep  house ;  and  'twas  well  performed  and  ordered  by  the  Greeks, 

which  made  Phidias  belike  at  Elis  paint  Venus  treading  on  a  tortoise,  a  symbol  of 
women's  silence  and  housekeeping.  For  a  woman  abroad  and  alone,  is  like  a  deer 
broke  out  of  a  park,  quam  mille  venalores  inseguatUvr,  whom  every  hunter  follows ; 
and  besides  in  such  places  slie  caimot  so  well  vindicate  herself,  but  as  that  virgin 
Dinah  (Gen.  xxsiv.,  2,)  "  going  for  to  see  the  daughters  of  the  land,"  lost  her  vir- 
ginity, she  may  be  defiled  and  overtaken  of  a  sudden :  Imbelles  (Lam<x  quid  nisi 
prmda  sumusf^ 

And  therefore  1  know  not  what  philosopher  he  was,  that  would  have  women  come 
but  thrice  abroad  all  their  time,  "  ^  to  be  baptized,  married,  and  buried ;"  but  he  was 
too  strait-laced.  Let  them  have  their  liberty  in  good  sort,  and  go  in  good  sort,  taodo 
non  annos  viginii  istatis  suee  domi  relinquaak,  as  a  good  fellow  said,  so  that  they  look 
not  twenty  years  younger  abroad  than  they  do  at  home,  they  be  not  spruce,  neat, 
angels  abroad,  beasts,  dowdies,  sluts  at  home ;  but  seek  by  all  means  to  please  and 
give  content  to  their  husbands :  to  be  quiet  above  all  things,  obedient,  silent  and 
patient ;  if  they  be  incensed,  angry,  chid  a  little,  their  wives  must  not  "  cample  again, 
but  take  it  in  good  part.  An  honest  woman,  I  cannot  now  tell  where  she  dwelt,  hot 
by  report  an  honest  woman  she  was,  hearing  one  of  her  gossips  by  chance  complain 
of  her  husband's  impatience,  told  her  an  excellent  remedy  for  it,  and  gave  her  withal 
a  glass  of  water,  which  when  he  brawled  she  should  hold  still  in  her  month,  and 
that  toties  quoties,  as  often  as  he  chid ;  she  did  so  two  or  three  times  with  good  suc- 
cess, and  at  length  seeing  her  neighbour,  gave  hei  great  thanks  for  it,  and  would 
needs  know  the  ingredients,  '^  she  told  her  in  brief  what  it  was,  "  feir  water,"  and 
no  more  :  for  it  was  not  ihe  waler^  but  her  silencp  which  performed  the  cure.  Let 
every  froward  woman  imitate  this  example,  and  be  quiet  within  doors,  and  (as  "M, 
Aurelius  prescribes)  a  necessary  caution  it  is  to  be  observed  of  all  good  matrons  that 
love  their  credits,  to  come  little  abroad,  but  follow  their  work  at  home,  look  lo  their 
household  affeirs  and  private  business,  [economics  i7tcum/>enf.es,  be  sober,  thrifty,  wary, 
circumspect,  modest,  and  compose  themselves  to  live  to  their  husbands'  means,  as  a 
good  housewife  should  do, 


Howsoever  'lis  good  to  keep  them  private,  not  in  prison ; 

Btii  aibi  Eepiene.  sluJtua  ist.el  uiliiL  aapil! 

Read  more  of  this  subject,  Horol,  princ.  lib.  3.  per  totum.  Amisfeus,  poUt.  Cyprian, 
Tertullian,  Bossus  de  mulier.  apparat.  Godefridus  de  Smor.  lib.  3.  cap.  4.  Levinus 
Leranius  cap.  54.  de  institut.  Christ,  Barbaras  de  re  M.ror.  lib.  2.  cap.  2.  Franeiscus  Pa- 
tfitius  de  insliiut.  Reipub.  lib.  4.  Tit.  4.  et  5.  die  q^cio  mariti  et  uxoris,  Christ.  Fonesca 
Jiniphiiheat.  Amor.  cap.  45.  Sam.  Keander,  &c. 

These  cautions  concern  him ;  and  if  by  those  or  his  own  discretion  otherwise  he 
cannot  moderate  himself,  his  friends  must  not  be  wanting  by  their  wisdom,  if  it  be 
possible,  to  give  the  party  grieved  satisfaction,  to  prevent  and  remove  the  occasions, 
objects,  if  it  may  be  to  secure  him.  If  it  be  one  alone,  or  many,  to  consider  whom 
he  suspects  or  at  what  times,  in  what  places  he  is  most  incensed,  in  what  companies. 
"Nevisanus  makes  a  question  whether  a  young  physician  ought  to  be  admitted  in 
cases  of  sickness,  into  a  new-married  man's  house,  to  administer  a  julep,  a  syrup,  or 
some  such  physic.   The  Persians  of  old  would  not  suffer  a  young  physician  to  come 


asBitme  ui  air  of  Tirtnont  ^e>1lcy  wheu 
Ihe  wheel  and  llie  ^Ddle  with  her  aai 
nander.  ■' Whoever  guantB  Wa  wife  wit 
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amongst  women.  '^  ApoHonides  Cons  made  Artaxerxes  cuckold,  and  was  after  buried 
alive  for  it.  A  goaler  in  Aristienetiis  had  a  fine  yonng  gentleman  to  hia  prisorier; 
™  in  commiseration  of  his  youth  and  person  he  let  him  loose,  to  enjoy  the  liberty  of  the 
prison,  but  he  unkindly  made  him  a  cornuto.  Menelaus  gave  good  welcome  to  Paria 
a  strangerj  his  whole  house  and  family  were  at  his  command,  but  he  ungently  stole 
away  his  best  beloved  wife.  The  like  measure  was  offered  to  Agis  king  of  Lace- 
dsemon,  by  "Alcibiadea  an  exile,  for  his  good  enterlmnment,  he  was  too  familiar  with 
Timea  his  wife,  begetting  a  child  of  her,  called  Leotichides :  aud  bragging  moreover 
when  he  came  home  to  Athens,  that  he  had  a  son  shonld  be  king  of  the  Lacedemo- 
nians. If  sach  objects  were  removed,  no  doubt  but  the  parties  might  easily  be  satis- 
fied, or  that  they  could  use  them  gently  and  intreat  them  well,  not  to  revile  them, 
Bcoff  at,  hale  them,  as  in  such  cases  commonly  they  do,  'tis  a  human  infirmity,  a 
miserable  vexation,  and  they  should  not  add  grief  to  grief,  nor  aggravate  their  misery, 
but  seek  to  please,  and  by  all  means  give  them  content,  by  good  counsel,  removing 
such  offensive  objects,  or  by  mediation  of  some  discreet  friends.  In  old  Rome  there 
was  a  temple  erected  by  the  matrons  to  that  "  Viriplaca  Dea,  another  to  Venus 
verticorda,  qucR  maritos  mcoribus  reddehat  ienevohs,  whither  (if  any  difference  hap- 
pened between  man  and  wife)  they  did  instantly  resort :  there  they  did  offer  sacrifice, 
a  white  hart,  Plntarcli  records,  dnefelle,  without  the  gall,  (some  say  the  like  of 
Juno's  temple)  and  make  their  prayers  for  conjugal  peace;  before  some  '"indifferent 
arbitrators  and  friends,  the  matter  was  heard  between  man  and  wife,  and  commonly 
composed.  In  onr  limes  we  want  no  sacred  churches,  or  good  men  to  end  such 
controversies,  if  use  were  made  of  them.  Some  say  that  precious  stone  called 
""beryllus,  others  a  diamond,  hath  excellent  virtue,  contra  liostium  injurias,  el  conjU' 
gatos  invicem  conciliare,  to  reconcile  men  and  wives,  to  maintain  unity  and  love ; 
you  may  try  this  when  yoa  will,  and  as  you  see  cause.  If  none  of  all  these  means 
and  cautions  will  lalte  place,  I  know  not  what  remedy  to  prescribe,  or  whither  such 
persons  may  go  for  ease,  except  they  can  get  into  the  same  °'Tiirkey  paradise, 
"  Where  they  shall  have  as  many  feir  wives  as  they  will  themselves,  with  clear  eyes, 
and  such  as  look  on  none  but  their  own  husbands,"  no  fear,  no  danger  of  being 
cuckolds;  or  else  I  would  have  them  observe  that  strict  rule  of  ^'Alphonsus,  to 
marry  a  deaf  and  dumb  man  to  a  blind  woman.  If  this  will  not  help,  let  them,  to 
prevent  the  worst,  consult  with  an  "astrologer,  and  see  whether  the  significators  in 
her  horoscope  agree  with  his,  that  tliey  be  not  in  signU  et  partihus  odiose  mtuentiius 
autimpeTantibus^sedmutuo  et  amice  antisdiset  o5e(ZieM(iiMs,  otherwise  (as  they  hold) 
there  will  be  intolerable  enmities  between  them  :  or  else  get  them  sigillunt  veneris, 
a  characteristical  seal  stamped  in  the  day  and  hour  of  Venus,  when  she  is  fortunate, 
with  such  and  such  set  words  and  charms,  which  VUlanovanua  and  Leo  Suavius  pre- 
scribe, 61  sigUlis  magicis  Salomonis,  Hermelis,  Rague.lis,  S(e.,  with  many  such,  which 
Alexis,  Albertus,  and  some  of  our  natural  magicians  put  upon  us :  Mi  muUer  cvm 
aliquo  aduUerare  mm  possit,  ineide  de  capiUis  ejus,  Sfc,  and  he  shall  surely  be  gra- 
cious in  all  women's  eyes,  and  never  suspect  or  disagree  with  his  own  wife  so  long 
as  he  wears  it.  If  this  courae  be  not  approved,  and  other  remedies  may  not  be  had, 
they  must  in  the  last  place  sue  for  a  divorce;  but  that  is  somewhat  diflieult  to  effect, 
and  not  all  out  so  fit.  For  as  Felisacus  in  his  Tract  de  justa  uxors  urgeth,  if  that 
law  of  Constantine  tlie  Great,  or  that  of  Tbeodosius  and  Valentinian,  concerning 
Jivorce,  were  in  use  in  onr  times,  inmtmeras  propemodum  vidtias  haberemus,  et  ctelibes 
viros,  we  should  have  almost  no  married  couples  left.  Try  therefore  those  former 
remedies ;  or  as  Tertuliian  reports  of  Democritus,  that  put  out  his  eyes,  "because 
he  could  not  look  upon  a  woman  without  lust,  and  was  much  troubled  to  see  that 
which  he  might  not  enjoy;  let  him  make  himself  blind,  and  so  he  shall  avoid  that 
care  and  molestation  of  watching  his  wife.  One  other  sovereign  remedy  I  could 
repeat,  an  especial  antidote  against  jealousy,  an  excellent  cure,  but  I  am  not  now  dis- 
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posed  to  tell  it,  not  that  like  a  covetous  empiric  I  conceal  il  for  any  gain,  but  some 
other  reasons,  1  am  not  willing  to  publish  il :  it'  you  be  very  desirous  to  know  it, 
when  I  meet  you  next  1  will  peradvealure  tell  you  what  it  is  in  your  ear.  This  is 
the  best  counsel  I  can  give;  which  he  that  hath  need  of,  as  occasion  serves,  may 

apply  unto  himself.    In  the  mean  lime, dii  talem  terns  avertUe  pestem,  ^  as  the 

proverb  is,  from  heresy,  jealousy  aad  frenzy,  good  Lord  deliver  us. 


SECT.  IV.  MEMB.  I. 


SuBSECT.  I. — Religious  Melancholy.    lis  object  God;  what  his  beauty  is;  How  it 
allures.    The  parts  and  parties  affected. 

That  there  is  such  a  distinct  species  of  love  melancholy,  no  man  hath  ever  yet 
doubted  r  but  whether  this  subdivision  oi^  Religious  Melancholy  be  v/anantablc,  it 


1  have  no  pattern  to  follow  as,  in  some  of  the  rest,  no  man  to  imitate.  No  physician 
halh  as  yet  distinctly  written  of  it  as  of  the  other ;  all  acknowledge  it  a  most  notable 
symptom,  some  a  cause,  but  few  a  species  or  kind.  "  Areleus,  Alexaader,  Rhasis,  Avi- 
cenna,  and  most  of  our  late  writers,  as  Gordonius,  Fuchsias,  Plater,  Bruel,  Monlai- 
tus,  &c.  repeat  it  as  a  symptom.  ^  Some  seem  to  be  inspired  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  some 
take  upon  them  to  be  prophets,  some  are  addicted  to  uew  opinions,  some  foretell  strange 
things,  de  statu  mundi  et  Mntichrtsti^  aaith  Gordonius.  Some  will  prophesy  of  the 
end  of  the  world  to  a  day  almost,  and  the  fall  of  the  Antichrist,  as  they  have  been 
addicted  or  brought  up ;  for  so  melancholy  works  with  them,  as  ^  Laurentius  holds. 
If  they  have  been  preciSiCly  given,  all  their  meditations  tend  that  way,  and  in  con- 
clusion produce  strange  effects,  the  humour  imprints  symptoms  according  to  their 
several  inclinations  and  conditions,  which  makes  *"  Guianerius  and  ^  Felix  Plater  put 
too  much  devotion,  blind  zeal,  fear  of  eternal  punishment,  and  that  last  judgment  for 
a  cause  of  those  enthusiastics  and  desperate  persons :  but  some  do  not  obscurely 
make  a  distinct  species  of  it,  dividing  love  melancholy  into  that  whose  object  is 
women;  and  into  the  other  whose  object  is  God.  Plato,  in  Convivio,  makes  men- 
tion of  two  distinct  furies ;  and  amongst  our  Weoterics,  Hercules  de  Samonid  lib.  1. 
pract.  med.  cap.  16.  cap.  de  Melandt.  doth  expressly  treat  of  it  in  a  distinct  species. 
""Love  melancholy  (sailh  he)  is  twofold;  the  first  is  that  (to  which  peradventure 
some  will  not  vouclisafe  this  name  or  species  of  melancholy)  affection  of  those  which 
put  God  for  their  object,  and  are  altogether  about  prayer,  fasting,  &,c.,  the  other  about 
women."  Peter  Forestus  in  his  observations  delivereth  as  much  in  lire  same  words : 
and  Felix  Piaterus  de  meriiis  alienal.  cap.  S.frequenlissima  est  ejus  species,  in  gad 
curandd  si^issime  multumfui  impedilus  ;  'lis  a  frequent  disease ;  and  they  have  a 
ground  of  what  they  say,  forth  of  Areteua  and  Plato.  "Areteus,  an  old  author,  in 
his  third  book  cap.  6.  doth  so  divide  love  melancholy,  and  derives  this  second  from 
f  vhich  comes  by  inspiration  or  otherwise,  ''Plato  in  his  Phiedrus  hath 
ds,  "Apollo's  priests  in  Delphos,  and  at  Dodona,  in  their  fury  do  many 
p  y  f  ts,  and  benefit  the  Greeks,  but  never  in  iheir  right  wits."  He  malses  them 
a       ad  as  well  he  might;  and  he  that  shall  but  consider  that  superstition  of  old, 
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those  prodigious  effects  of  it  (as  in  its  place  I  wOl  shew  the  several  furies  of  onr 
fatidici  dii,  pylhouissaa,  sibyls,  enthusiasts,  pseud oprophets,  heretics,  and  schismatics 
in  these  our  latter  ages)  shall  instantly  confess,  that  all  the  world  again  cannot  afford 
BO  much  matter  of  madness,  so  many  stupendous  symptoms,  as  superstition,  heresy, 
schism  have  brought  out :  that  this  species  alone  may  be  paralleled  to  all  the  former, 
has  a  greater  latitude,  and  more  miraculous  effects ;  that  it  more  besots  and  infatuates 
men,  than  any  other  above  named  whatsoever,  does  more  harm,  works  more  dis- 
quietiiess  to  mankind,  aad  has  more  crucified  (he  souls  of  mortal  men  (such  hath 
been  the  devd's  craft)  than  wars,  plagues,  sicknesses,  dearth,  famine,  and  all  the  rest. 

Give  me  but  a  little  leave,  and  1  wdl  set  before  your  eyes  in  brief  a  stupendous, 
vast,  infinite  ocean  of  incredible  madness  and  folly :  a  sea  full  of  shelves  and  rocks, 
sands,  gulfs,  euripes  and  co  rary  t  de  full  of  fearful  moasters,  uncouth  shapes, 
loaiing  waves,  tempests,  ai  d  s  en  caln  s  halcyoniati  seas,  unspeakable  misery,  such 
comedies  and  tragedies,  such  ab  u  d  and  liculous,  feral  and  lamentable  lits,  that  I 
know  not  whether  they  are  rao  e  to  be  p  tied  or  derided,  or  may  be  believed,  but 
tliat  we  daily  see  the  same  s  11  p  act  ted  n  our  days,  fresh  examples,  nova  novitia^ 
fresh  objects  of  misery  and  n  duess  h  s  kind  that  are  still  represented  unto  us, 
abroad,  at  home,  in  the  mid     o    us,  a  ou    bosoms. 

But  before  I  can  come  to  treat  of  liieae  several  errors  and  obliquities,  their  causes, 
symptoms,  aiFections,  &c.,  I  must  say  sometliing  necessarily  of  the  object  of  this 
love,  God  himself,  what  this  iove  is,  how  it  allureth,  whence  it  proceeds,  and  (which 
is  the  cause  of  all  our  miseries)  how  we  mistake,  wander  and  swerve  from  it. 

Amongst  all  those  divine  attributes  that  God  doth  vindicate  to  himself,  eternity, 
omnipotency,  immutability,  wisdom,  majesfy,Jnslice,  mercy,  Etc.,  his  "beauty  is  not" 
the  least,  one  thing,  saith  David,  have  I  desired  of  the  Lord,  and  that  I  will  still 
desire,  to  behold  the  beauty  of  the  Lord,  Psal.  xxvii.  4.  And  out  of  Sion,  which  is 
the  perfection-  of  beauty,  liatli  God  ahined,  Psal.  1.  2,  All  other  creatures  are  fair,  I 
confess,  and  many  other  objects  do  much  enamour  us,  a  fair  house,  a  fair  horse,  a 
comely  person.  ""  "  I  am  amazed,"  saith  Austin,  "  when  1  look  up  to  heaven  and 
behold  the  beauty  of  the  stars,  the  beauty  of  angels,  principalities,  powers,  who  can 
express  it  ?  who  can  sufficiently  commend,  or  set  out  this  beauty  which  appears  in 
us  ?  so  fair  a  body,  so  feir  a  face,  eyes,  nose,  cheeks,  chin,  brows,  all  fair  and  lovely 
to  behold;  besides  tlie  beauty  of  the  sold  which  cannot  be  discerned.  If  we  so 
labour  and  be  so  much  affected  with  the  comeliness  of  creatures,  how  should  we  be 
ravished  witli  that  admirable  lustre  of  God  himself?"  If  ordinary  beauty  have  such 
a  prerogative  and  power,  and  what  is  amiable  and  fair,  to  draw  the  eyes  and  ears, 
hearts  and  affections  of  all  spectators  unto  it,  to  move,  win,  entice,  allure:  how  shall 
this  divme  form  ravish  our  souls,  which  is  the  fountain  and  quintessence  of  all 
beauty  ?  Ccelum  pulchrum,  sed  pulchrior  emit  fabricator ;  if  heaven  be  so  fair,  the 
sun  so  fair,  how  much  fairer  shsdl  he  he,  that  made  them  fair  f  "  For  by  the  great- 
ness and  beauty  of  the  creatures,  proportionally,  the  maker  of  them  is  seen,"  Wisd. 
xiii.  5.  Jf  there  be  such  pleasure  in  beholding  a  beautiful  person  alone,  and  as  a 
plausible  sermon,  he  so  much  affect  us,  wliat  shall  this  beauty  of  God  himself,  that 
is  infinitely  fairer  than  all  creatures,  men,  angels,  Stc.  ^  Omnis  pulchritudo  Jlorem, 
hominrmtyangelomm,  el  rei-um  omnium  pulchf.rrimarum  ad  Dei  pidchritudinem  collata^ 
nox  est  et  tenehrts,  all  other  beauties  are  night  itself,  mere  darkness  to  this  our  inex- 
plicable, incomprehensible,  unspeakable,  eternal,  infinite,  admirable  and  divine  beauty. 
This  lustie,  pulchriludo  omnvam pulckerrima.  This  beauty  and '"  splendour  gf  the 
divine  Majesty,"  is  it  that  draws  all  creatures  to  it,  to  seek  it,  iove,  admire,  and  adoi-e 
it;  and  those  heathens,  pagans,  philosophers,  out  of  those  relics  they  have  yet  left 
of  God's  image,  are  so  far  fortli  incensed,  as  not  only  to  acknowledge  a  God ;  hut, 
though  after  their  own  inventions,  to  stand  in  admiration  of  his  bounty,  good- 
ness, to  adore  and  seek  him ;  the  magnificence  and  structure  of  the  world  itself^  and 
beauty  of  all  his  creatures,  bis  goodness,  providence,  protection,  enforcetii  them  to 
love  him,  seek  him,  fear  him,  though  a  wrong  way  to  adore  him :  but  for  us  that 
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are  christians,  regenerate,  that  are  his  adopted  sons,  illuminated  by  his  word,  liaving 
the  eyes  of  our  hearts  and  understandings  opened ;  how  fairly  doth  he  oiFer  and 
expose  himself?  ^mbit  nas  Deus  (Austin  sairti)  donis  et forma  sud,  he  woos  us  by 
his  beauty,  gifts,  promises,  to  come  unt«  him ;  ' "  the  whole  Scripture  is  a  message, 
an  exhortation,  a  love  letter  to  this  purpose;"  to  incite  us,  and  invite  us,  'God's 
epislle,  as  Gregory  calls  it,  to  hia  creatures.  He  sets  out  his  son  and  his  churcK  in 
that  epithalamium  or  mystical  song  of  Solomon,  to  enamour  us  the  more,  comparing 
his  head  "  to  tine  gold,  his  locks  curled  and  black  as  a  raven,  Cant.  iv.  5.  his  eyes 
like  doves  on  rivers  of  waters,  washed  with  milk,  his  lips  as  lilies,  droopiag  down 
pure  juice,  his  hands  as  rings  of  gold  set  with  chrysolite :  and  his  church  to  a  vine- 
yard, a  garden  inclosed,  a  fountain  of  living  waters,  an  orchard  of  pomegranates, 
witli  sweel  scents  of  saiJron,  spike,  calamus  and  cinnamon,  and  all  the  trees  of  in- 
cense, as  the  chief  spices,  the  fairest  amongst  women,  no  spot  in  her,  'his  sister,  his 
spouse,  undeSled,  the  only  daughter  of  her  mother,  dear  unto  her,  fair  as  the  moon, 
pure  as  the  smi,  looking  out  as  the  morning  ■,"  that  by  these  figures,  that  glass,  these 
spiritual  eyes  of  contemplation,  we  might  perceive  some  resemblance  of  his  beauty, 
the  love  between  his  church  and  him.  And  so  iw  the  xlv.  Psalm  this  beauty  of  his 
church  is  compared  to  a  "  queen  iti  a  vesture  of  gold  of  Ophir,  embroidered  raiment 
of  needlework,  that  the  king  might  take  pleasure  in  her  beauty."  To  incense  us 
further  yet,  'John,  in  his  apocalypse,  msies  a  description  of  that  heavenly  Jeru- 
salem, the  beauty,  of  it,  and  in  it  the  maker  of  it ;  "  Likening  it  to  a  city  of  pure 
gold,  like  unto  clear  glass,  shining  and  garnished  with  all  manner  of  precious  stones, 
having  no  need  of  sun  or  moon  :  for  the  lamb  is  the  light  of  it,  the  glory  of  God 
doth  illuminate  it :  to  give  us  to  understand  the  infinite  glory,  beauty  and  happiness 
of  it.''  Wot  that  it  is  no  fairer  tlian  these  creatures  to  which  it  is  compared,  but 
that  this  vision  of  his,  this  lustre  of  his  divine  majesty,  cannot  otherwise  be  ex- 
pressed to  our  apprehensions,  "  no  tongue  can  tell,  no  heart  can  conceive  it,"  as  Paul 
saith.  Moses  himself,  Esod.  xxxiii.  18,  when  he  desired  to  see  God  in  his  glory, 
was  answered  that  he  might  not  endure  it,  no  man  could  see  his  face  and  live. 
Sensibile  forte  desiruit  sensum,  a  strong  object  overcoraeth  the  sight,  according  to 
that  axiom  in  philosophy : /u^orem  so&  jfeTre  non  potes,muUo  magis  creaioris ; 
if  tliou  canst  not  endure  the  sunbeams,  how  canst  thou  endure  that  fulgor  and  brighl- 
ness  of,  him  that  made  the  sun  P  The  sun  itself  and  all  that  we  can  imagine,  are 
but  shadows  of  it,  'tis  vi^o  prcscellens,  as  'Austin  calls  it,  the  quintessence  of  beauty 
this,  "  which  (ar  exceeds  the  beauty  of  heavens,  smi  and  moon,  stars,  angels,  gold 
and  silver,  woods,  fair  fields,  and  whatsoever  is  pleasant  to  behold."  All  those 
other  beauties  fail,  vary,  are  subject  to  corruption,  to  loathing ;  ' "  But  this  is  an  im- 
mortal vision,  a  divine  beauty,  an  immortal  love,  an  indefatigable  love  and  beauty, 
with  sight  of  which  we  shall  never  be  tired  nor  wearied,  but  still  the  more  we  see 
the  more  we  shall  covet  him."  ^"  For  as  one  saith,  where  this  vision  is,  there  is  ab- 
solute beauty ;  and  where  is  that  beauty,  from  the  same  fountain  comes  all  pleasure 
and  happiness ;  neither  can  beauty,  pleasure,  happiness,  be  separated  from  his  vision 
oj'  sight,  or  his  vision,  from  beauty,  pleasure,  happiness."  In  this  life  we  have  but 
a  glimpse  of  this  beauty  and  happiness :  we  shall  hereafter,  as  John  saith,  see  him 
as  he  is :  thine  eyes,  as  Isaiah  promiseth,  xxxiii.  17.  "  shall  behold  the  king  in  his 
glory,"  then  shall  we  be  perfectly  enamoured,  have  a  full  fruition  of  if,  desire,  '"be- 
hold and  love  him  alone  as  the  most  amiable  and  fairest  object,  or  summum  iomtm, 
or  chiefest  good. 

Tliis  likewise  should  we  now  have  done,  had  not  our  will  been  corrupted ;  and 
as  we  are  enjoined  to  love  God  with  all  our  heart,  and  all  our  soul :  for  to  that  end 
were'we  born,  to  love  this  object,  as  "Melancthon  diacourselh,  and  to  enjoy  it. 
"  And  him  our  will  would  have  loved  and  sought  alone  as  our  summurn  bonum,  or 
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principal  good,  and  aU  other  good  things  for  God's  sake  :  and  nature,  as  she  p'o- 
ceeded  from  it,  would  have  sought  this  fountain;  but  in  this  infirmity  of  hiimau 
nature  this  order  is  disturbed,  our  love  is  corrupt :"  and  a  man  is  like  that  monster 
in  "  Plato,  composed  of  a  Scylla,  a  lion  and  a  man ;  we  are  carried  away  headlong 
with  the  torrent  of  our  aifections :  the  world,  and  that  infinite  variety  of  pleasing 
objects  in  it,  do  so  allure  and  enamour  us,  that  we  cannot  so  much  as  look  towards 
God,  seek  him,  or  think  on  him  as  we  should  :  we  cannot,  saith  Austin,  Kempub. 
cxlestem  cogitare,  we  cannot  contain  ourselves  from  them,  their  sweetness  is  so 
pleasing  to  ua.  Marriage,  saith  "  Gualter,  detains  many ;  "  a  thing  in  itself  laudable, 
good  and  necessary,  but  many,  deceived  and  carried  away  with  the  blind  love  of  il, 
have  quite  laid  aside  the  love  of  God,  and  desire  of  his  glory.  Meat  and  drink  hath 
overcorfie  as  many,  whilst  they  rather  strive  to  please,  sat^y  their  guta  and  belly, 
than  to  serve  God  and  nature."  Some  are  so  busied  abouf  merchandise  to  get  money, 
they  lose  their  own  souls,  whilst  covetously  carried,  and  with  an  insatiable  desire 
of  gain,  they  forget  God ;  as  much  we  may  say  of  honour,  leagues,  friendships, 
health,  wealth,  and  all  other  profits  or  pleasures  in  this  life  whatsoever.  "  "  In  this 
world  tliere  be  so  many  beautiful  objects,  splendours  and  brightness  of  gold,  majesty 
of  glory,  assistance  of  friends,  fair  promises,  smooth  words,  victories,  triumphs,  and 
such  an  infinite  company  of  pleasing  beauties  to  allure  us,  and  draw  us  from  God, 
that  we  cannot  look  after  him,"  And  this  is  it  which  Clirist  himself,  those  prophets 
and  apostles  so  much  thundered  against,  I  John,  xvii.  15,  dehorl  us  from ;  "  love  not 
the  world,  nor  the  things  that  are  in  the  world  ;  if  any  man  love  the  world,  the  love 
of  the  Father  ia  not  in  him,  16,  For  all  that  is  in  the  world,  as  lust  of  the  flesh, 
the  lust  of  the  eyes,  and  pride  of  life,  is  not  of  the  Father,  but  of  the  world  :  and 
the  world  passelh  away  and  the  lust  thereof;  but  he  that  fulfiileth  the  will  of  God 
abideth  for  ever.  Ko  roan,  saith  our  Saviour,  can  serve  two  masters,  but  he  must 
love  the  one  and  hate  the  other,  &c.,  "  boms  vel  mahs  mores,  boni  vel  nmlifaciuttt 
amores,  Austin  well  iufera  r  and  this  is  that  which  all  the  fathers  inculcate.  He  can- 
not {'^Austin  admonislieth)  be  God's  friend,  that  is  delighted  with  the  pleasures  of 
the  world ;  "  make  clean  thine  heart,  purify  thine  heart ;  if  thou  wilt  see  this  beauty, 
prepare  thyself  for  it.  It  is  the  eye  of  contemplation  by  which  we  must  behold  it, 
the  wing  of  meditation  which  lifts  us  up  and  rears  our  souls  with  the  motion  of  our 
hearts,  and  sweetness  of  contemplation  ;"  so  saith  Gregory  cited  by  '^Bonaventure. 
And,as  "Philo  Judffius  seconds  him,  "he  that  loves  God,  will  soar  alofi  and  take 
liim  wings ;  and  leaving  the  earth  fly  up  to  heaven,  wander  with  sun  and  moon,  stars, 
and  that  heavenly  troop,  God  himself  being  his  guide."  ]f  we  desire  to  see  him,  we 
must  lay  aside  all  vain  objects,  which  detain  us  and  dazzle  our  eyes,  and  as  "  Ficinus 
adviseth  us,  "get  ua  solar  eyes,  spectacles  as  they  that  look  on  the  sun  :  to  see  this 
divine  beauty,  lay  aside  all  material  objects,  all  sense,  and  then  thou  shalt  see  him 
as  he  is."  Thou  covetous  wretch,  as  "  Austin  expostulates,  "  why  dost  thou  stand 
gaping  on  this  dross,  muck-hills,  filthy  excrements  ?  behold  a  far  fairer  object,  God 
himself  woos  t!iee ;  behold  him,  enjoy  him,  he  is  sick  for  love."  Cant.  v.  he  invites 
thee  to  his  sight,  to  come  into  his  fair  garden,  to  eat  and  drink  with  him,  to  be 
merry  with  him,  to  enjoy  his  presence  for  ever.  '"  Wisdom  cries  out  in  the  streets 
besides  the  gates,  in  the  top  of  high  places,  before  the  city,  at  the  entry  of  the  dooi', 
and  bids  tliem  give  ear  to  her  instruction,  which  is  better  than  gold  or  precious 
fitones ;  no  pleasures  can  be  compared  to  it :  leave  all  then  and  follow  her,  vos  ex- 
itortor  6  amid  et  obsecro.  In  ^' Ficinus's  words,  "  I  exhort  and  beseech  you,  that 
you  would  embrace  and  follow  this  divine  love  with  all  your  hearts  and  abilities,  by 
all  offices  and  endeavours  make  this  so  loving  God  propitious  unto  you."     For 
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■whom  alone,  saitb  ^^  Plotinus,  "we  muat  forsake  the  khngdoms  and  empires  of  Iha 
whole  earth,  sea,  land,  and  air,  if  we  desire  to  be  ingrafted  into  liim,  leaye  ail  and 
follow  him." 

Wow,  forasmuch  as  this  love  of  God  is  a  habit  infused  of  God,  as  ^^Thomas  holds, 
1 .  3.  qucBst.  33.  "  by  which  a  man  is  inclined  to  love  God  above  all,  and  his  neigh- 
bour as  himself,"  we  must  pray  to  God  that  he  will  open  our  eyes,  make  clear  our 
liearts,  that  we  may  be  capable  of  his  glorious  rays,  and  perform  those  duties  that 
ho  requires  of  us,  Dent.  vi.  and  Joah.  xxiii.  "  to  love  God  above  all,  and  our  neigh- 
bour as  ourself,  to  keep  his  commandments.  In  this  we  know,  saith  John,  c.  v.  2, 
we  love  the  children  of  God,  when  we  love  God  and  keep  his  conimandmenls." 
"  This  is  tlie  love  of  God,  that  we  keep  his  commandments ;  he  that  lovelh  iiol,  kiiow- 
eth  not  God,  for  God  is  love,  cap.  iv.  8,  and  he  that  dwelleili  in  love,  dwellelh  in 
God,  and  God  in  him ;"  for  love  pre-supposeth  knowledge,  faith,  hope,  and  unites 
ua  to  God  himself,  as  ^Leon  Hebreus  deiiverelh  unto  ua,  and  is  accompanied  with 
the  fear  of  God,  humility,  meekness,  patience,  all  those  virtues,  and  charity  itself. 
For  if  we  lore  God,  we  shall  love  our  neighbour,  and  perform  the  duties  which  are 
required  at  our  hands,  to  which  we  are  exhorted,  lCor.xv.4,5;  Ephes.iv,;  Colos.iii,; 
Eom.  xii.  We  shall  not  be  envious  or  pufied  up,  or  boast,  dkdain,  think  evil,  or  be 
provoked  to  anger,  "but  suffer  all  things;  endeavour  to  keep  the  unity  of  the  spirit 
in  the  bond  of  peace."  Forbear  one  another,  forgive  one  another,  clothe  the  naked, 
visit  the  sick,  and  perform  all  those  works  of  mercy,  which  "Clemens  Alexandrinua 
calls  antoris  el  amicUits  impletvmem  et  extentiotiem,  the  extent  and  complement  of 
love;  and  that  not  for  fear  or  worldly  respects,  but  ordim  ad  Deum,  for  the  I6ve  of 
God  himself.  This  we  shall  do  if  we  be  truly  enamoured;  but  we  come  short  in 
both,  we  neither  love  God  nor  our  neighbour  as  we  should.  Our  love  in  spiritual 
things  is  too  ^  defective,  in  worldly  things  too  excessive,  there  is  a  jar  in  both.  We 
love  the  world  too  much;  God  too  little;  our  neighbour  not  at  all,  or  for  our  own 
ends.  Vul^s  amieUias  utilitate  probat.  "  The  chief  thing  we  respect  is  our  com- 
modity ;"  and  what  we  do  is  for  fear  of  worldly  punishment,  for  vain-glory,  praise 
of  men,  fashion,  and  such  by  respects,  not  for  God's  sake.  We  neither  know  God 
aright,  nor  seek,  love  or  worship  him  as  we  should.  And  for  these  defects,  we  in- 
volve ourselves  into  a  multitude  of  errors,  we  swerve  from  this  true  love  and  wor- 
ship of  God:  which  is  a  cause  unto  us  of  unspeakable  miseries;  running  into  both 
extremes,  we  become  fools,  madmen,  without  sense,  as  now  in  the  next  place  I  will 

Tile  parties  affected  are  innumerable  almost,  and  scattered  over  the  face  of  the 
earth,  far  and  near,  and  so  have  been  in  all  precedent  ages,  from  the  beginning  of 
tiie  world  to  these  times,  of  all  sorts  and  conditions.  For  method's  sake  1  will  re- 
duce them  to  a  two-fold  division,  according  to  those  two  extremes  of  excess  and 
defect,  impiety  and  superstition,  idolatry  and  atheism.  Wot  that  there  is  any  excess 
of  divine  worship  or  love  of  God  ;  that  cannot  be,  we  cannot  love  God  too  mWch, 
or  do  our  duty  as  we  ought,  as  Papists  hold,  or  have  any  perfection  in  this  life,  much 
less  supererogate;  when  we  have  all  done,  we  are  unprofitable  servants.  But  be- 
cause we  do  aliud  ageTe,  zealous  without  knowledge,  and  too  solicitous  about  that 
which  is  not  necessary,  busying  ourselves  about  impertinent,  needless,  idle,  and  vain 
ceremonies,  populo  ut  placerent,  as  the  Jews  did  about  sacrifices,  oblations,  offerings, 
incense,  new  nioons,  feasts,  &c.,  but  Isaiah  taxeth  them,  i.  12,  "who  required  this  at 
your  hands  f"  We  have  too  great  opinion  of  our  own  worth,  that  we  can  satisfy  the 
law :  and  do  more  than  is  required  at  our  hands,  by  performing  those  evangelical 
counsels,  and  such  works  of  supererogation,  merit  for  others,  which  Beilarmine,  Gre- 
gory de  Valentia,  all  their  Jesuits  and  champions  defend,  that  if  God  should  deal  in 
rigour  with  them,  some  of  their  Franciscans  and  Dominicans  are. so  pure,  that  no- 
tliing  could  be  objected  to  them.  Some  of  us  again  are  too  dear,  as  we  thinlc,  more 
divine  and  sanctified  than  others,  of  a  better  mettle,  greater  gifts,  and  with  that  proud 
Piiarisee,  contenm  others  in  respect  of  ourselves,  we  are  better  Christians,  better 
learned,  choice  spirits,  inspired,  know  more,  have  special  revelation,  perceive  God'9 
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secrets,  and  thereupon  presume,  say  and  do  tliat  many  times  which  is  not  befitting 
to  be  said  or  done.  Of  this  number  are  all  superstitious  idolaters,  ethnics,  Ma- 
hometans, Jews,  heretics,  "  enthusiasts,  divinators,  prophets,  sectaries,  and  schisma- 
tics. Zacchius  reducetli  such  infidels  to  four  chief  sects ;  but  I  wiU  insist  and  fol- 
low mine  own  intended  method :  all  which  with  many  other  curious  persons,  monks, 
hemiils,  &c.)  may  be  ranged  in  this  extreme,  and  fight  under  this  superstitioiis  ban- 
ner, with  those  rude  idiots,  and  infinite  swarms  of  people  that  are  seduced  by  them. 
In  the  other  extreme  or  in  defect,  march  those  impious  epicures,  libertines,  atheists, 
hypocrites,  infidels,  worldly,  secure,  impenitent,  unthankful,  and  carnal-minded  men, 
that  attribute  all  to  natural  causes,  that  will  acknowledge  no  supreme  power ;  tliat 
have  cauterised  consciences,  or  live  in  a  i-eprobate  sense;  or  such  desperate  persons 
as  are  too  distrustful  of  his  mercies.  Of  these  there  be  many  subdivisions,  diverse 
degrees  of  madness  and  folly,  some  more  than  other,  as  shall  be  shown  in  tlie  symp- 
toms :  and  yet  all  miserably  out,  perplexed,  doting,  and  beside  themselves  for  reli- 
gion's sake.  For  as  '*Zanchy  well  distinguished,  and  all  the  world  knows  religion 
is  twofold,  true  or  false ;  false  is  that  vain  superstition  of  idolaters,  such  as  were  of 
old,  Greeks,  Romans,  present  Mahomelansi  &c.  Titnorem  deorum  inanem,  "  Tully 
could  tenn  it;  or  as  Zanchy  defines  it,  Ubi  falsi  dii,  autfalso  cullu  colitur  Deus, 
when  false  gods,  or  that  God  is  felsely  worshipped.  And  'tis  a  miserable  plague,  a 
torture  of  the  soul,  a  mere  madness,  Iteligiosa  insania,  "Meteran  calls  it,  or  insanus 
error,  as  "  Seneca,  a  frantic  error ;  or  as  Austin,  Insanus  animi  morhiis,  a  furious  dis- 
ease of  the  soul;  insania  omnium  insanissima,  a  quintessence  of  madness;  ""for  he 
that  is  superstitious  can  never  be  quiet.  Tis  proper  to  man  alone,  um  superbia,  ava- 
ritia,  superstitio,  saith  Plin.  lib.  7.  cap.  1.  c(jue  etiam  post  stsvit  de  fuivro,  which 
wrings  hia  soul  for  the  present,  and  to  come ;  the  greatest  misery  belongs  to  man- 
kind, a  perpetual  servitude,  a  slavery,  "'Ex  tlmore  iimor,  a  heavy  yoke,  the  seal  of 
damnation,  an  intolerable  burden.  They  that  are  superstitious  ate  still  fearing,  sus- 
pecting, vexing  themselves  with  auguries,  prodigies,  false  tales,  dreams,  idle,  vain 
works,  unprofitable  labours,  as  "Boterus  observes,  curd  mentis  taicipite  versantur : 
enemies  to  God  and  to  themselves.  In  a  word,  as  Seneca  concludes,  Religio  Deum 
colit,  superstitio  destniit,  superstition  destroys,  but  true  religion  honours  God.  True 
religion,  uH  vervs  Deus  verS  colitur,  where  the  true  God  is  truly  worshipped,  is  the 
way  to  heaven,  the  mother  of  virtues,  love,  fear,  devotion,  obedience,  knowledge,  &.c. 
It  rears  the  dejected  soul  of  man,  and  amidst  so  many  cares,  miseries,  persecutions, 
which  this  world  affords,  it  is  a  sole  ease,  an  unspeakable  comfort,  a  sweet  reposal, 
Jugian.  suaoe,  et  leve,  a  light  yoke,  an  anchor,  and  a  haven.  It  adds  courage,  bold- 
ness, and  begets  generous  spirits :  although  tyrants  rage,  persecute,  and  that  bloody 
Liclor  or  sergeant  be  ready  to  martyr  them,  out  lita,  ant  morere,  (as  in  those  perse- 
cutions of  the  primitive  Church,  it  was  put  in  practice,  as  you  may  read  in  Eusebius 
and  others)  though  enemies  be  now  ready  to  invade,  and  all  in  an  uproar,  '^Sifrac- 
tas  illabalur  orhis,  impavidos  ferient  raina,  though  heaven  should  fell  on  his  head, 
he  would  not  be  dismayed.  But  as  a  good  Christian  prince  once  made  answer  to  a 
menhc'mg  Turk,  faciliscelerata  hmimm  arma  coniemnti,  qui  del  prissidio  iidus  est: 
or  as  ^  Phalaris  writ  to  Alexander  in  a  wrong  cause,  he  nor  any  other  enemy  could 
ten'ify  him,  for  that  he  trusted  in  God.  Si  Deus  nohiscum,  quis  contra  nos?  In  all 
calamities,  persecutions  whatsoever,  as  David  did,  2  Sam.  ii,  23,  he  will  sing  with 
him,  "  the  Lord  is  my  rock,  my  fortress,  my  strength,  my  refuge,  the  tower  and 
horn  of  my  salvation,"  &c.  In  all  troubles  and  adversities,  Psal.  3dvi.  I.  "  God  is 
my  hope  and  help,  still  ready  to  be  found,  Twill  not  therefore  fear,"  8(.c.,  'tis  a  fear 
expelling  fear;  he  hath  peace  of  conscience,  and  is"fu!l  of  hope,  which  is  (^ai[h 
^Austin)  ■Bita  viiis  mortalis,  the  life  of  this  our  mortal  life,  hope  of  immortality, 
the  sole  comfort  of  our  misery;  otherwise,  as  Paul  saith,  we  of  all  others  were 
most  wretched,  but  this  makes  us  happy,  counterpoising  our  hearts  in  all  miseries ; 
Buperstition  torments,  and  is  from  the  devil,  the  author  of  lies ;  but  this  is  from  Cfod 
himself,  as  Lucian,  that  Antiochian  priest,  made  his  divine  confession  in  "  Eusebiusj 
Sudor  nobis  de  Deo  Deus  est,  God  is  the  author  of  our  religion  Eimself,  his  word 
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is  our  rule,  a  lantern  to  us,  dictated  by  the  Holy  Gliost,  he  plays  upon,  our  hearts  as 
many  harpstrings,  and  we  are  his  lemples,  he  dwelleth  in  us,  and  we  in  him. 

The  part  affected  of  supBiistition,  is  the  brwn,  heart,  will,  understanding,  soul 
jiself,  and  all  the  faculties  of  it,  totum  compositum,  all  is  mad  and  doles  :  now  for  the 
extent,  as  1  say,  the  world  itself  is  the  subject  of  it,  (to  omit  that  grand  sin  of 
atheism,)  all  times  have  been  misaffected,  past,  present,  "  there  is  not  one  that  doth 
good,  no  not  one,  from  tlie  prophet  to  the  priest,  &.c."  A  lamentable  thing  it  is  lo 
consider,  how  many  myriads  of  men  this  idolatry  and  superstition  (for  that  com- 
prehends all)  hath  infetnated  in  all  ages,  besotted  by  this  blind  zeal,  which  is  reli- 
gion's ape,  religion's  bastard,  religion's  shadow,  false  glass.  For  where  God  hath  a 
temple,  the  devil  will  have  a  chapel :  where  God  hath  sacrifices,  the  devil  will  have 
his  oblations :  where  God  hath  ceremonies,  the  devil  will  have  his  traditions  :  where 
there  is  any  religion,  the  devil  will  plant  superstition ;  and  'tis  a  pitiful  sight  to  be- 
hold and  read,  what  tortures,  miseries,  it  hath  procured,  what  slaughter  of  souls  it 
hath  made,  how  it  rageth  amongst  those  old  Persians,  Syrians,  Egyptians,  Greeks, 
Romans,  Tuscans,  Gauls,  Germans,  Britons,  &c.  Sritanaia  jam  hodii  celebrat  tarn 
aUonite,  saith  ''^PJiny,  taniis  ceremoniis  (speaking  of  superstition)  ut  dedisse  Persis 
videri  possit.  The  Britons  are  so  stupendly  superstitious  in  their  ceremonies,  that 
they  go  beyond  those  Persians.  He  that  shall  but  read  in  Pausanias  alone,  those 
gods,  temples,  altars,  idols,  statues,  so  curiously  made  with  such  infinite  cost  and 
charge,  amongst  those  old  Greeks,  such  mnltitudes  of  them  and  frequent  varieties, 
as  '"Gerbelius  truly  observes,  may  stand  amazed,  and  never  enough  wonder  at  it; 
and  thank  God  withal,  that  by  the  light  of  the  Gospel,  we  are  so  happily  freed  from 
that  slavish  idolatry  in  these  our  days.  But  heretofore,  almost  in  all  countries,  in 
all  places,  superstition  hath  blhided  the  hearts  of  men ;  in  all  ages  what  a  small  por- 
tion hath  the  tnie  church  ever  been!  Divisum  imperium  ctim  Jove  Damon  Jiahet.'^' 
The  patriarchs  and  their  lamilies,  the  Israelites  a  handful  in  respect,  Christ  and  his 
apostles,  and  not  all  of  them,  neither.  Into  what  straits  hath  it  been  compinged,  a 
little  flock !  bow  hath  superstition  on  the  other  side  dilated  herself,  error,  ignorance, 
barbarism,  folly,  madness,  deceived,  triumphed,  and  insulted  over  the  most  wise  dis- 
creet, and  understanding  man,  philosophers,  dynasts,  monarchs,  all  were  involved 
and  overshadowed  in  this  mist,  in  more  than  Cimmerian  darkness.  ^Adeo  ignara 
superstitio  mentes  liomhmm  depravat,  et  nonminquam  sapienium  animos  trajisoeraos 
agit.  At  this  present,  quota  pars !  How  small  a  part  is  truly  religious  !  How  little 
in  respect !  Divide  the  world  into  six  parts,  and  one,  or  not  so  much,  is  christians ; 
idolaters  and  Mahometans  possess  almost  Asia,  Africa,  America,  Magellanica.  The 
kings  of  China,  great  Cham,  Siam,  and  Borneo,  Pegu,  Deccan,  Narsinga,  Japan,  &c., 
are  gentiles,  idolaters,  and  many  other  petty  princes  in  Asia,  Monomotopa,  Congo, 
and  1  know  not  how  many  negro  princes  in  Africa,  all  Terra  Australia  incognita 
most  of  America  pagans,  ditfering  all  in  their  several  superstitions;  and  yet  all  idola- 
ters. The  Mahometans  extend  themselves  over  the  great  Turk's  dominions  in  Eu- 
rope, Africa,  Asia,,  to  the  Xerifles  in  Barbary,  and  its  territories  in  Fez,  Sus,  Morocco, 
&c.  The  Tartar,  the  great  Mogor,  the  Sophy  of  Persia,  with  most  of  their  domi- 
nions and  subjects,  are  at  this  day  Mahometans.  See  how  the  devil  rageth :  those 
at  odds,  or  dilfering  among  themselves,  some  for  ^  Ali,  some  Enbocar,  for  Acmor, 
and  Ozimen,  those  four  doctors,  Mahomet's  successors,  and  are  subdivided  into 
seventy-two  inferior  seels,  as  "Leo  Afer  reports.  The  Jews,  as  s  company  of  vaga- 
bonds, are  scattered  over  all  parts;  whose  story,  present  estate,  progress  from  time 
to  time,  is  fully  set  down  hy  '^  Mr.  Thomas  Jackson,  Doctor  of  Divinity,  in  his  com- 
ment on  the  creed.  A'  fifth  part  of  the  world,  and  hardly  that,  now  professeth 
CHRIST,  but  so  inlarded  and  interlaced  with  several  superstitions,  that  there  is  scarce 
a  sound  part  to  be  found,  or  any  agreement  amongst  them.  Presbyter  John,  in  Africa, 
lord  of  those  Abyssinians,  or  Ethiopians,  is  by  his  profession  a  christian,  but  so  dif- 
ferent from  US,  with  such  new  absurdities  and  ceremonies,  such  liberty,  such  a  mix- 
ture of  idolatry  and  paganism,  '^  that  they  keep  little  more  than  a  bare  title  of  chris- 
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tianity.  They  suffer  polygamy,  circumcision,  stupend  faatiugs,  divorce  as  they  will 
tllemselves,  &.C.,  and  as  the  papists  call  on  the  Virgin  Mary,  so  do  they  on  Thomas 
Didymua  before  Christ.  "The  Greek  or  Eastern  Chucch  ia  rent  from  this  of  the 
W^st,  and  as  they  have  four  chief  patriarchs,  so  have  they  four  subdivisions,  besides 
those  Keatorians,  Jacobins,  Syrians,  Armenians,  Geoi^ns,  &c,,  scattered  over  Asia 
IHinor,  Syria,  Egypt,  &c.,  Greece,  Walachia,  Circassia,  Bulgaria,  Bosnia,' Albania, 
Jllyricum,  Sckvonia,  Croatia,  Thrace,  Servia,  Eascia,  and  a  sprinkling  amongst  the 
Tartars,  tlie  Russians,  Muscovites,  and  most  of  that  great  duke'a  (czar's)  subjects, 
are  part  of  tlie  Greek  Church,  and  Htill  christians :  but  as  ^  one  saith,  temporis  suc- 
cessu  multas  illi  addiderunt  super stttiones.  In  process  of  time  they  have  added  so 
many  superstitions,  they  be  ratlier  seini-christiana  than  otherwise.  That  which  re- 
mains is  the  Western  Church  with  us  in  Europe,  but  so  eclipsed  with  several  schisms, 
heresies  and  superstitions,  (hat  one  knows  not  where  to  find  it.  The  papists  have 
Italy,  Spain,  Savoy,  part  of  Germany,  France,  Poland,  and  a  sprinkling  in  the  rest 
of  Europe.  In  America,  tliey  hold  all  that  which  Spaniards  inhabit,  Hispania  Nova, 
Castella  Aurea,  Peru,  &c.  la  the  East  Indies,  the  Philippinaa,  some  small  holds  about 
Goa,  Malacca,  Zelan,  Ormus,  &c.,  which  the  Portuguese  got  not  long  since,  and 
those  land-leaping  jesnits  have  essayed  in  China,  Japan,  as  appears  by  their  yearly 
letters ;  in  Africa  they  have  Melinda,  Quiloa,  Mombaze,  &c.,  and  some  few  towns, 
they  drive  out  one  superstition  with  another.  Poland  is  a  receptacle  of  all  religions, 
where  Samoselans,  Socinians,Pliolinians  (now  protected  in  Transylvania  and  Poland), 
An'ijns,  anabaptists  are  to  be  found,  as  well  as  in  some  German  cities.  Scandia  is 
christian,  but  ^Dainiamis  A-Goes,  the  Portugal  knight,  complains,  so  mixed  with 
magic,  pagan  rites  and  ceremonies,  they  may  be  as  well  counted  idolaters :  what 
Tacitus  formeriy  said  of  a  like  nation,  is  verified  io  them,  " "  A  people  subject  to 
superstition,  contrary  to  religion."  And  some  of  them  as  about  Lapland  and  the 
Pilapians,  the  devil's  possession  to  this  day,  J^Esera  lusc  gens  {sEuth  mine  "  author) 
Satana  kacttntts  possessio, — et  quod  mmnme  mirandum,  et  doleridvm,  and  which  is  to 
be  admired  and  pitied;  if  any  of  them  be  baptized,  which  the  kings  of  Sweden  much 
labour,  tliey  die  within  seven  or  nine  days  after,  and  for  that  cause  they  will  hardly 
be  brought  to  Christianity,  but  worship  still  the  devil,  who  daily  appears  to  them. 
In  their  idolatrous  courses,  Gandetitihtis  diis  patriis,  quos  religiose  colujit,  ^c.  Tet 
are  they  very  superstitious,  like  our  wild  Irish ;  though  they  of  the  better  note,  the 
kings  of  Denmark  and  Sweden  themselves,  that  govern  them,  be  Lutherans;  the 
remnant  are  Calvinists,  Lutherans,  in  Germany  equally  mixed.  And  yet  the  emperor 
himself,  dukes  of  Lorrauie,  Bavai'ia,  and  the  princes  electors,  are  most  part  profi 
papists.  And  though  some  part  of  France  and  Ireland,  Great  Britain,  half  the 
tons  in  Switzerland,  and  the  Low  Countries,  be  Calvinisls,  more  defecate  than  tiie 
rest,  yet  at  odds  amongst  themselves,  not  free  from  superstition.  And  which  '^Ero- 
chard,  the  monk,  In  his  description  of  the  Holy  Land,  after  he  had  censured  the 
Greek  church,  and  showed  their  errors,  concluded  at  last,  Faxit  Deus  ne  Latinis 
muUa  irrepserint  staltiiite,  I  say  God  grant  thei-e  be  no  fopperies  in  our  church.  As 
a  dam  of  water  stopped  in  one  place  breaks  out  into  another,  so  doth  superstition. 
1  say  nothing  of  Anabaptists,  Socinians,  Brownists,  Familists,  Etc.  There  is  super- 
stition in  our  prayers,  often  in  our  hearing  of  sermons,  bitter  contentions,  invectives, 
persecutions,  strange  conceits,  besides  diversity  of  opinions,  schisms,  factions,  &c. 
But  as  the  Lord  (Job  xlii.  cap.  7.  v.)  said  to  Eliphaz,  the  Teroanite,  and  his  two 
friends,  "  his  wrath  was  kindled  against  tliem,  for  they  had  not  spoken  of  him  things 
that  were  right ;"  we  may  justly  of  these  scismalics  and  heretics,  how  wise  soever 
in  tlieir  own  conceits,  non  recti  loquuntur  de  Deo,  they  speak  not,  they  think  not, 
they  write  not  well  of  God,  and  as  they  ought.  And  therefore.  Quid  qu<zso  mi 
Sorpi,  as  Erasmus  concludes  to  Docpius,  Aisce  Theologisfaciamus,atit  quid  preceris, 
nisi  forte  Jideleni  medicum,  qui  berebro  medeatur  ?  What  shall  we  wish  them,  but 
sanam  jnentem,  and  a  good  physician  ?  But  more  of  their  differences,  paradoxes, 
opinions,  mad  pranks,  in  the  symptoms ;  I  now  hasten  to  the  causes. 

1.  i  Meggetl.       «  SSB  PEBSevlnuB  j  '■  Bnissardus  do  Magia.    Intra  septimum  aul  iinnoni  A 
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SuBSBCT.  II. — Causes  of  Religious  melanclwly.  From  the  Devil  hy  miracles,  appa- 
ritiom,  oracles.  His  instruments  or  factors,  poliiicians,  Priests,  Impostors,  Here'. 
tics,  blind  guides.  In  them  simplicity,  fear,  blind  xeal,  ignorance,  solitai-iness, 
curiosity,  pride,  vainrghry, presumption,  ^c.  his  engines,  fasting,  solitariness,  hope,- 

We  are  taught  in  Holy  Scripture,  that  the  "  Devil  rangeth  abroad  like  a  roarkg 
lion,  still  seeking  whom  lie  may  devour :"  and  as  in  several  shapes,  so  by  several 
engines  and  devices  he  goeth  about  to  seduce  us ;  sometimes  he  transforms  himself 
iiito  an  acgel  of  light ;  aud  is  so  cunning  that  he  is  able,  if  it  were  possible,  to  de- 
ceive the  very  elect  He  will  be  worshipped  as  "God  himself,  and  is  so  adored  by 
the  heathen,  and  esteemed.  And  in  imitation  of  that  divine  power,  as  "Eusebius 
observes,  ^^  to  abuse  or  emulate  God's  glory,  as  Dandinus  adds,  he  will  have  all 
homage,  sacrifices,  oblations,  and  tfhatsoeverielse  belongs  to  the  worship  of  God,  to 
be  done  likewise  unto  him,  similis  erit  altissimo,  and  by  this  means  infatuates  the 
world,  deludes,  entraps,  and  destroys  many  a  thousand  souls.  Sometimes  by  dreams, 
visions  (as  God  to  Moses  by'fiimiliar  conference),  the  devil  in  several  shapes  talka 
with  tliem  :  in  the  **  Indies  it  is  common,  and  in  China  nothing  so  familiar  aa  appa- 
ritions, inspirations,  oracles,  by  terrifying  them  with  felse  prodigies,  counterfeit  mira- 
cles, sending  storms,  tempests,  diseases,  plagues  (as  of  old  in  Athens  there  was 
ApoUo,  Alexicacus,  Apollo  nosftiof,  pestifer  el  malorum  depulsor),  raising  wars,  sedi- 
tions by  spectrums,  troubling  then'  consciences,  driving  them  to  despair,  terrors  of 
mind,  intolerable  pains ;  by  promises,  rewar<1s,  benefits,  and  fair  means,  he  raiseth 
sucii  an  opinion  of  his  deity  and  greatness,  that  they  dare  not  do  otheiwlse  than 
adore  him,  do  as  he  will  have  them,  they  dare  not  offend  him.  And  to  compel  them 
more  to  stand  in  awe  of  him,  ""  he  sends  and  cures  diseases,  disquiets  their  spirits 
(as  Cyprian  saith),  torments  and  terrifies  their  souls,  to  make  them  adore  him :  and 
all  his  study,  all  his  endeavour  is  to  divert  them  from  true  religion  to  superstition ; 
and  because 'he  is  damned  himself,  and  in  an  error,  he  would  have  all  the  worid  par- 
ticipate of  his  errors,  and  be  damned  with  him.  The  primum  mobile,  therefore,  and 
first  mover  of  all  superstition,  is  the  devil,  that  great  enemy  of  mankind,  the  prin- 
cipal agent,  who  in  a  thousand  several,  shapes,  after  diverse  fiishions,  with  several 
engines,  illusions,  and  by  several  names  hath  deceived  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth, 
in  several  places  and  countries,  still  rejoicing  at  their  Ms.  "  All  the  world  over 
befoi'8  Christ's  time,  Jie  freely  domineered,  and  held  the  souls  of  men  in  most  slavish 
subjection  (saith  °*Eusebius)  in  diverse  forms,  ceremonies,  and  sacrifices,  till  Chiiat's 
coming,"  as  if  those  devils  of  the  au  had  shared  the  earth  amongst  them,  which  the 
Pkiouists  held  for  gods  l^lMdus  deorum  samws),  and  were  our  governors  and 
keepers.  In  several  places,  they  had  several  rites,  orders,  names,  of  which  read 
Wiems  de  prastigiis  dismonum,  lib.  1,  cap.  5.  ^'Strozius,  Cicogna,  and  others;  Ado- 
nided  amongst  the  Syrians ;  Adramalech  amongst  the  Capemaites,  Asinise  amongst 
the  Emathites;  Astartes  with  the  Sidonians;  Astaroth  with  the  Pales  tin  es ;  Dagon 
■with  the  Philistmes;  Tartary  with  the  Hanasi;  Melchonis  amongst  the  Ammonites; 
Beli  the  Babylonians;  Beelzebub  and  Baal  widi  the  Samaritans  and  Moabitea;  Apis, 
Isis,  and  Osiris  amongst  tlie  ^Egyptians;  Apollo  Pythius  at  Delphos,  Colophon, 
Ancyra,  Cuma,  Erythra;  Jupiter  in  Crete,  Venus  at  Cyprus,  Juno  at  Carthage,  jEscu- 
lapius  at  Epidaunis,  Diana-at  Ephesus,  Pallas  at  Athens,  &c.  And  even  in  these 
o«i'  days,  both  ia  the  East  and  West  Indies,  in  Tartaiy,  China,  Japan,  &c.,  what 
strange  idols,  in  what  prodigious  forms,  with  what  absurb  ceremonies  are  they 
adored  ?     What  strange  sacraments,  lilte  ours  of  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper, 
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what  goodly  temples,  priests,  sacrifices  they  bacj  in  America,  when  the  Spaniards  first 
landed  there,  let  Acosta  the  Jesuit  relate,  lib.  5.  cap.  1,  2,  3,  4,  &c.,  and  how  the 
devil  imitated  the  Ark  and  the  children  of  Israel's  coming  out  of  Egypt;  with  many 
such.  For  as  Lipsius  well  discourseth  ont  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Stoics,  maxima 
cupiimt  adorationem  hominum,  now  and  of  old,  they  still  and  most  especially  desire 
to  be  adored  by  men.  See  but  what  Vertoraannus,  I.  5.  c.  2,  Marcus  Poius,  Lerius^ 
Benzo,  P.  Martyr  in  his  Ocean  Decades,  Acosta,  and  Mat.  Riccius  expedit.  Christ. 
in  Sinus,  lib.  i.  relate.  ^'Eusebius  wonders  how  that  ■Aise  city  of  Athens,  and 
flourishing  kingdoms  of  Greece,  should  be  so  besotted ;  and  we  in  our  times,  how 
those  witty  Chinese,  so  perspicacious  in  all  other  things  should  be  so  gidled,  so  tor- 
tured with  superstition,  so  blind  as  to  worship  stocks  and  stones.  But  it  is  no 
marvel,  when  we  see  all  out  as  great  eifects  amongst  Christians  themselves ;  how  ate 
those  Anabaptists,  Arians,  and  Papists  above  the  rest,  miserably  infatuated !  Mars, 
Jupiter,  Apollo,  and  jEsculapius,  have  resigned  their  interest,  names,  and  offices  to 
Saiat  George. 


St.  Christopher,  and  a  company  of  fictitious  saints,  Venus  to  the  Lady  of  Loretto. 
Aad  as  those  old  Romans  had  several  distinct  gods,  for  divers  offices,  persons,  places, 
so  have  they  saints,  as  ''Lavater  well  observes  out  of  Laclantius,  tmUato  nomine  tait- 
ium,  'tis  the  same  spirit  or  devil  that  deludes  them  still.  The  manner  how,  as  I  say, 
is  by  rewards,  promises,  terrors,  affrights,  punishments.  In  a  word,  fair  and  foul 
means,  hope  and  fear.  "  How  often  liath  Jupiter,  Apollo,  Bacchus,  and  the  rest,  sent 
plagues  ia  "Greece  and  Italy,  because  their  sacrifices  V 


to  terrify  them,  to  arouse  them  up,  and  the  like :  see  but  Ijvy,  Dionysius  Hali  a 
iiassKus,  Thucydides,  Pausanius,  Philostratus,  **  Polybius,  before  the  battle  of  C  fe 
prodigiis signis, oslentis,  templa cuncla, privatis etiam ledes scalebant.  CEne  s  egned 
in  ^.tolia,  and  because  he  did  not  saei^ce  to  Diana  with  his  other  gods  (see  n  o  e 
in  Labanius  his  Diana),  she  sent  a  wild  hoaT,  insoUtte  magniiudinis,  qui  a 
homines  miseri  de.pascebatur,  to  spoil  both  men  and  country,  which  was  at  e  a  ds 
killed  by  Meleager.  So  Plutarch  in  the  Life  of  Lucullus  relates,  how  Milhridates, 
king  of  Pontus,  at  the  siege  of  Cizicum,  with  all  his  navy,  was  overthrown  by  Pro- 
serpina, for  neglecting  of  her  holy  day.  She  appeared  in  a  vision  to  Arislagoras  in 
tlie  night,  Cras  inqvii  tybkinem  LyUcum  cum  tybicim  ponlico  commiUam  ("  to-mor- 
row 1  will  cause  a  contest  between  a  Lybian  and  a  Pontic  minstrel),  and  the  day  fol- 
lowing this  enigma  was  understood ;  for  with  a  great  south  wind  which  came  from 
Lybia,  she  quite  overwhelmed  Mithridates'  army.  What  prodigies  and  miracles, 
dreams,  visions,  predictions,  apparitions,  oracles,  have  been  of  old  at  Delphos,  Do- 
dona,  Trophonius  Denne,  at  Thebes,  and  Lebaudia,  of  Jupiter  Ammon  in  %ypt, 
Amphiareus  in  Attica,  8ic. ;  what  strange  cures  performed  by  Apollo  and  .3^cula- 
pius  f  Juno's  image  and  that  of  "  Fortune  spake,  ^  Castor  -and  Pollux  fought  in  per- 
son for  the  Romans  against  Hannibal's  army,  as  Pallas,  Mars,  Juno,  Venus,  for 
Greeks  and  Trojans,  &,c.  Amongst  our  pseud ocatholics  nothing  so  familiar  as  such 
miracles ;  how  many  cures  done  by  our  lady  of  Loretto,  at  Sichem !  of  old  at  our 
St.  Thomas's  shrine,  &c.  ** St.  Sabine  was  seen  to  fight  for  Arnulphus,  dukeof  Spo- 
leto,  "St.  George  fought  in  person  for  John  the  Bastard  of  Portugal,  against  the 
Castilians ;  St.  James  for  the  Spaniards  in  America.  In  the  battle  of  Banuockbum, 
where  Edward  (he  Second,  our  English  king,  was  foiled  by  the  Scots,  St.  Philanus' 
arm  was  seen  to  fight  (if  "  Hector  Boelhus  doth  not  impose),  that  was  before  shut 
up  in  a  silver  capcase ;  another  time,  in  the  same  author,  St.  Magnus  fought  for  them. 
Now  for  visions,  revelations,  miracles,  not  only  out  of  the  legend,  out  of  purgatory, 
but  everj'day  comes  news  from  the  Indies,  and  at  home  read  the  Jesuits'  Letters, 

<|  Lib.  4.  cap.  S.  prvpar.  ^  Bapt.  Msnt.  i.  Fast,    de  nsl,  deoium  lib,  S.  ^Equa  Venus  Teucrie  Pallas  ini. 

dtBaiKloHeorjio.  "  O  gieal  masler  of  war,  ivliiHii  our    qaafuil.       "Jo.  Molanu!  lib.  3.  cap.SB.       wPel.Oll. 
yoiitlu  worship  as  if  ha  were  Mars  Belt  "Burt.  I.    tei.de  Johanne  prtmo  Pariucal!iffi  Bege  etrenue  pug. 
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Kibadineira,  T  A      la    L  pp  mai        X  Ignatius'  Lives,  Etc.,  and 

tell  me  what  d  ff 

His  ordinarj  m  w  u  God  himself,  did  good 

kings,  lawful  m  p  p    p     ts  ablishing  of  his  church, 

'^are  politician  m      p  b     d  g  ipostora,  pseudoprophels, 

to  propagate  b        }  n     Ai  d  firs        b  „  a       p  h    iane,  it  hath  ever  been  a 

priucipal  axiom  with  them  to  mainlain  religion  or  superstition,  which  they  determine 
of,  alter  and  vary  upon  all  occasions,  as  to  ihem  seems  best,  they  make  religion 
mere  policy,  a  cloak,  a  human  invention,  aikil  tBgue  valet  ad  regendos  vvlffi  ammos 
ac  superslitio,  as  "  Tacitus  and  "  Tully  hold.  Austin,  I.  4,  de  civiiaU  Dei.  c.  fl.  cen- 
sures Sctevola  saying  and  acknowledging  expedire  dviiates  religione  falU,  that  it 
was  a  fit  thing  cities  should  be  deceived  by  religion,  according  to  the  diverb,  Si  mtm- 
dus  vult  dedpi,  decipiatw,  if  the  world  wUI  be  gulled,  let  it  be  gulled,  'lis  good  how- 
soever to  keep  it  in  subjection.  'Tis  that  '* Aristotle  and  "Plato  inculcate  in  their 
politics,  "  Religion  neglected,  brings  plague  to  the  city,  opens  a  gap  to  all  naugtiti- 
ness."  Tis  that  which  all  our  late  politicians  ingeminate.  Cromeras,  I.  2.  pol.  hist. 
Boterus,  1. 3.  de  incremenHs  urUum.  Clapmarius,  1. 3.  c.  9.  de  Arcanis  rerwnp.  cap.  4. 
Hi.  3.  polit.  Captain  Machiavel  will  have  a  prince  by  all  means  to  counterfeit  reli- 
gion, to  be  superstitious  in  show  at  least,  to  seem  to  be  devout,  frequent  holy  exer- 
cises, honour  divines,  love  the  church,  affect  priests,  as  Numa,  Lycurgus,  and  such 
law-makers  were  and  did,  mow  «(  his  Jldem  habeant,  sed  ut  suhdiios  religioms  metu 
facilius  in  officio  conti^aiit,  to  keep  people  in  obedience.  '"JVant  naturaliter  (aa 
Cardan  writes)  Zer  Christiana  lex  est  pietatis,jiistititz,Jidei,  simpUciiatis,  fyc.  But 
tkis  etror  of  his,  Innoceutius  Jentileltiis,  a  French  lawyer,  theorem.  9.  commetU.  1. 
de  Relig.  and  Thomas  Bozius  in  hia  book  de  minis  gentium  et  Regnorwm,  have  copi- 
ously confuted.  Many  politicians,  1  dare  not  deny,  maintain  religion  as  a  true  means, 
and  sincerely  speak  of  it  without  hypocrisy,  are  truly  zealous  and  religious  them- 
selves. Justice  and  religion  are  the  two  chief  props  and  supporters  of  a  well-go- 
verned commonwealth :  but  most  of  them  are  but  Machiavelians,  counterfeits  only 
for  political  ends;  for  solas  rex  (which  Campanella,  cap.  18.  atlieismi  triamphati  ob- 
serves), as  amongst  our  modern  Turks,  reipub.  Finis,  as  knowing  ""magnus  ejus  in 
animos  itaperium;  and  (hat,  as  ''Sabellicus  delivers,  "A  man  without  religion,  is  like 
a  horse  without  a  bridle."  No  way  better  to  curb  than  superstition,  to  terrify  men's 
consciences,  and  to  keep  them  iji  awe  :  they  make  new  laws,  statutes,  invent  new 
religions,  ceremonies,  as  so  many  stalking  horses,  to  their  ends.  ^Hcec  enim  (religio) 
Si  falsa  sit,  dummodo  vera  credatur,  animorum  ferodam  domat,  Uiidines  coercet,  sub- 
ditos  principi  ohsequetUes  e^dt.^'  Therefore  (sailh  '^Polybius  of  Lycurgus),  "did  he 
mainlain  ceremonies,  not  that  he  was  superstitious  himself,  but  that  he  had  perceived 
mortal  men  more  apt  to  embrace  paradoxes  than  aught  else,  and  durat  attempt  no 
evil  things  for  fear  of  the  gods."  This  was  Zamolcus's  stratagem  amongst  the 
Thracians,  Numa's  plot,  when  he  said  he  had  conference  with  the  nymph  ^eria, 
and  that  of  Serlorius  with  a  hart;  to  get  more  credit  to  their  decrees,  by  deriving 
them  from  the  gods ;  or  else  they  did  all  by  divme  instinct,  which  Nicholas  Daraascen 
well  observes  of  Lycurgus,  Solon,  and  Minos,  they  had  their  laws  dictated,  nwnte 
sacro,  by  Jupiter  himself.  So  Mahomet  referred  his  new  laws  to  the  *•  angel  Gabriel, 
by  whose  direction  he  gave  out  they  were  made.  Caligula  in  Dion  feigned  himself 
to  be  familiar  with  Castor  and  Pollux,  and  many  such,  which  kept  those  Romana 
under  (who,  as  Machiavel  proves,  lib.  1.  disput.  cap.  11.  et  13.  wete  Religione  maxime 
moti,  most  superstitious) ;  and  did  curb  the  people  more  by  this  means,  than  by  force 
of  arms,  or  severity  of  human  laws.  Sola  plehecula  earn  agnosceiai  (aailh  Vaninus, 
dial.  1.  lib.  4.  de  admirandis  natum  arcanis)  speaking  of  religion,  que  facile  deci- 
pitur^  magnates  vera  et  philosophi  nequaquam,  jouT  graxidees  and  philosophers  had 

•"  Iteligion.  as  lliey  hold,  ie  policy.  ini'eiitEd  alone  lo  de  orsculis,         »'•  If  a  celiEian  he  false,  only  let  il  U 

keepiUHiiin  ane,       "l  Annal.       "Omnee  religions  supposed  tn  liB  true,  anil  it  will  lams  menial  teiecilr, 

moventur,  S,  in  VerreiD.         "ZeteucbuB,  pceAit.  legii  leBtnln  lusU.aud  matia  loyal  aul(j«U."         Haiji,.  jj), 
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no  such  conceit,  sed  ad  impetii  conformationem  et  ampUficationem  quam  sine  pr^textu 
religionis  tiieri  jum  poferant ;  and  many  thousands  in  all  ages  have  ever  held  as  much, 
Philosophers  especially,  anlmadvertebant  hi  semper  hmc  esse  fabellas,  aitamen  oh 
mclum  publicce  potesiatis  silere  cogebantur  they  were  still  silent  for  fear  of  laws,  Stc. 
To  this  end  that  Syrian  Phyresides,  Pythagoras  his  master,  hroached  in  the  East 
amongst  the  heathens,  first  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  as  Trismegistus  did  in  Egypt, 
with  a  many  of  feigned  gods.  Those  French  and  Briton  Druids  in  the  West  first 
taught,  saith  "  Csesar,  won  inlerire  animas  (that  souls  did  not  die),  "but  after  death 
to  go  from  one  to  another,  that  so  they  might  encourage  them  to  virtue."  'Twas 
for  a  politic  end,  and  to  this  purpose  ilie  old  '^poels  feigned  those  elysian  fields,  their 
.^^cus,  Minos,  and  Rliadamanthus,  their  infenmt  judges,  and  those  Stygian  lakes, 
lieiy  Phlegethons,  Plulo's  kingdom,  and  I'ariety  of  torments  after  death.  Those  that 
had  done  well,  went  to  the  elysian  fields,  but  evil  doers  to  Cocytus,  and  to  that 
burniiig  lake  of  ^  hell  with  fire  and  brimstone  for  ever  to  be  tormented.  'Tis  this 
which  ^  Plato  labours  for  in  his  Phadon,  et  9.  de  rep.  The  Turks  in  their  Alcoran, 
when  they  set  down  rewards,  and  several  punishments  for  every  particular  virtue  and 
vice,  ^  when  they  persuade  men,  that  they  that  die  in  battle  shall  go  directly  to 
heaven,  but  wicked  livere  to  eternal  torment,  and  all  of  all  sorls  (much  like  our 
papistical  purgatory),  for  a  set  time  shall  be  tortured  in  their  graves,  as  appears  by 
that  tract  which  John  Baplisla  Alfaqui,  that  Mauritanian  priest,  now  turned  Christian, 
hath  written  in  his  confutation  of  the  Akoran.  After  a  man's  death  two  black  angels, 
Hunquir  and  Mequir  (so  ihey  call  them)  come  to  him  to  his  grave  and  punish  him 
for  his  precedent  sins ;  if  he  lived  well,  they  torture  him  the  less ;  if  ill,  per  indesi- 
nejites  cruciaius  ad  diemfudicii,  they  incessantly  punish  him  to  the  day  of  judgment. 
JVemo  viventium  qui  ad  Iwrum  merUionem  non  totus  Jiorret  et  coniTetniscil,  the  thought 
of  this  crucifies  them  all  their  lives  long,  and  makes  them  spend  their  days  in  fiisting 
and  prayer,  ne  mala  hcec  contingant,  Sfc.  A  Tartar  prince,  saith  Marcus  Polus,  Hi.  1. 
cap.  28.  cdled  Senex  de  Monlibus,  the  better  to  establish  his  government  amongst 
his  subjects,  and  to  keep  them  in  awe,  found  a  convenient  place  in  a  pleasant  valley, 
environed  with  hills,  in  " "  which  he  made  a  delicious  park  full  of  odoriferona 
flowers  and  fruits,  and  a  palace  of  all  worldly  contents,"  that  could  possibly  be  de- 
wised,  music,  pictures,  variety  of  meats,  &.c.,  and  chose  out  a  certain  young  man, 
whom  with  a  *"  so  poriferous  potion  he  so  benumbed,  that  he  perceived  nothing; 
"and  so  fast  asleep  as  he  was,  caused  him  to  be  conveyed  into  this  fair  garden  :" 
where  after  he  had  lived  awhile  in  all  such  pleasures  asensual  man  could  desire,  °'  "He 
cast  him  into  a  sleep  again,  and  brought  him  forth,  that  when  he  awaked  he  might 
tell  others  he  had  been  in  Paradise."  The  like  he  did  for  heU,  and  by  this  means 
brought  his  people  to  subjection.  Because  heaven  and  hell  are  mentioned  in  the 
scriptures,  and  to  be  believed  necessary  by  Christians :  so  cunningly  can  the  devil 
and  his  ministers,  in  imitation  of  true  religion,  counterfeit  and  forge  the  like,  to  cir- 
cumvent and  delude  his  superstitious  followers.  IVIany  such  tricks  and  impostures 
are  acted  by  politicians,  in  China  especially,  but  with  what  effect  I  will  discourse  in 
the  symptoms. 

Next  to  politicians,  if  1  may  distinguish  them,  are  some  of  our  priests  (who  make 
religion  policy),  if  not  fer  beyond  them,  for  they  domineer  over  princes  and  states- 
men themselves.  Camificinam  exercenl,  one  saith  they  tyrannise  over  men's  con- 
sciences more  than  any  other  tormentors  whatsoever,  partly  for  their  commodity  and 
gain;  Religionem  enim  omm'mti  ahusus  (as  ^Postellus  holds),  jimesJus  scilicet  sacrifi- 
cttm  in  causa  est:  for  sovereignty,  credit,  to  maintain  their  state  and  reputation,  out 
of  ambition  and  avarice,  which  are  their  chief  supporters :  what  have  they  not  made 
the  common  people  believe  ?  Impossibilities  in  nature,  incredible  things;  what  de- 
vices, traditions,  ceremonies,  have  they  not  invented  in  ail  ages  to  keep  men  in  obe- 
dience, to  enrich  themselves  ?  Qtd&us  qu<Rstui  sunt  capii  superstiiione  aniini,  as 
'^  Livy  saith.    Those  Egyptian  priests  of  old  got  all  the  sovereignty  into  their  hands. 
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and  knowing,  as  ^Curtiua  insinaates^  nulla  res  efficacius  multitudinem  regit  quam 
superstitio;  melius  valibus  quam  ducibus  parent,  vand  religitme  capti,  etiam  impo- 
tentes  f(smin<B;  t!ie  common  people  will  sooner  obey  priests  than  captains,  and 
nothing  so  forcible  as  superstition,  or  better  than  blind  zeal  to  rule  a  multitude ;  have 
so  terrified  and  gulled  them,  that  it  is  incredible  to  relate.  Al!  nations  almost  have 
been  besotted  in  this  kind ;  amongst  our  Britons  and  old  Gauls  the  Druids ;  magi 
in  Persia;  philosophers  in  Greece;  Chaldeans  amongst  the  Oriental;  Brachmanni 
in  India;  Gymaosophista  in  Ethiopia;  the  Turditanes  ia  Spain;  Augurs  in  Rome, 
have  insulted ;  Apollo's  priests  in  Greece,  Phfebades  and  PythooissEe,  by  their  oracles 
and  phantasms ;  Amphiarius  and  his  companions ;  now  mahometan  and  pagan  priests, 
what  can  they  not  effect  ?  How  do  they  not  infatuate  the  world  ?  ^deo  ubique  (as 
"  Scaliger  writes  of  the  raahomelan  priests),  twm  gerUium  lum  locorwm,  gens  ista  sa- 
crorum  ministra,  vulgi  secat  spes,  ad  ea  qua  ipsifingunt  somnia,  "so  cunningly  can 
they  guU  the  commoBs  in  all  places  and  countries,"  But  above  all  others,  that  high 
priest  of  Borne,  the  dam  of  that  monstrous  and  superstitions  brooii,  the  bull-bellow- 
ing pope,  which  now  rageth  m  the  West,  that  three-headed  Cerberus  hath  played  his 
part.  '""  Whose  religion  at  this  day  is  mere  policy,  a  state  wholly  composed  of 
superstition  and  wit,  and  needs  nothing  but  wit  and  superstition  to  maintain  it,  that 
Kseth  colleges  and  religious  houses  to  as  good  purpose  as  forts  and  castles,  and  doth 
more  at  this  day"  by  a  company  of  scribbling  parasites,  fiery-spirited  friars,  zealous 
anchorites,  hypocritical  confessors,  and  those  pretorian  soldiers,  his  Janissary  Jesuits, 
and  that  dissociable  society,  as  "  Languis  terms  it,  postremus  diaboli  amatus  et  scbcuU 
excrententum,  that  now  stand  in  the  fore  front  of  the  battle,  will  have  a  monopoly 
of,  and  engross  all  other  learning,  but  domineer  in  divinity,  '^EarcipiiiM  soli  totius 
vulnera  belli,  and  fight  alone  almost  (for  the  rest  are  but  his  dromedaries  and  asses), 
than  ever  he  could  have  done  by  garrisons  and  armies.  What  power  of  prince,  or 
penal  law,  be  it  never  so  strict,  could  enforce  men  to'  do  that  which  for  conscience'- 
sake  they  will  voluntarily  undergo  ?  And  as  to  fest  from  all  flesh,  abstain  from  mar- 
riage, rise  to  their  prayers  at  midnight,  whip  themselves,  with  stupendous  festing  and 
penance,  abandon  the  world,  wilful  poverty,  perform  canonical  and  blind  obedience, 
to  prostrate  their  goods,  fortunes,  bodies,  lives,  and  offer  up  themselves  at  their  supe- 
rior's feet,  at  his  command  ?  What  so  powerful  an  engine  as  superstition  ?  which  they 
right  well  perceiving,  are  of  no  religion  at  all  themselves:  Primimt  enim  (as  Calvin 
rightly  suspects,  the  tenor  and  practice  of  their  life  proves),  arcance  illius  theologim, 
gmd  apud  eos  regnat.,  captit  est,  milium,  esse  deum,  they  hold  there  is  no  God,  as  Leo 
X.  did,  Hildebrand  the  magician,  Alexander  VI.,  Julius  11.,  mere  atheists,  and  which 
tlie  common  proverb  amongst  them  approves, .SI."  The  worst  Christiana  of  Italy  are 
the  Romans,  of  the  Romans  the  priests  are  wildest,  tlie  lewdest  priests  are  preferred 
to  be  cardinals,  and  the  baddest  men  amongst  the  cardinals  is  chosen  to  be  pope," 
that  is  an  epicure,  as  most  part  the  popes  are,  infidels  and  Lucianists,  for  so  they  think 
and  believe ;  and  what  is  said  of  Christ  to  be  fables  and  impostures,  of  heaven  and 
hell,  day  of  judgment,  paradise,  immortality  of  the  soul,  are  all. 


"  Dreams,  toys,  and  old  wives'  tales."  Tet  as  so  many  '  whetstones  to  make  other 
tools  cut,  but  tut  not  themselves,  though  they  be  of  no  religion  at  all,  they  wdl 
make  others  moat  devout  and  superstitious,  by  promises  and  threats,  compel,  enforce 
from,  and  lead  them  by  the  uose  like  so  many  bears  in  a  line ;  when  as  tlieir  end  is 
not  to  propagate  the  church,  advance  God's  kingdom,  seek  His  glory  or  common 
good,  but  to  enrich  themselves,  to  enlarge  their  territories,  to  domineer  and  compel 
them  to  stand  m  awe,  to  live  in  subjection  to  the  See  of  Rome.  For  what  otherwise 
care  they  ?  Si  rmmdus  vult  deeipi,  decipiatvr,  "  since  the  world  wishes  to  be  gulled, 
let-it  be  gulled,"  'tis  fit  it  should  be  so.  And  for  which  "Austin  cites  Varro  to  main- 
lain  his  Roman  religion,  we  may  better  apply  to  them :  muUa  vera,  qua  vulgus  scire 
non  est  tttile;  pleraqw  falsa,  qum  tamen  ulUer  eaistimare  populum  expedU;  some 
things  are  true,  some  false,  which  for  their  own  ends  they  wdl  not  have  the  gullish 
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)nalty  take  notice  of.  Aa  well  may  witness  their  intolerable  covetouaness, 
strange  forgeries,  foppeiies,  fooleries,  niirighteoiia  subtleties,  impostures,  illusions,  new 
doctfines,  paradoses,  traditions,  false  miracles,  which  they  have  still  forged,  to  enthral, 
circumvent  and  subjugate  them,  to  maintain  their  own  eslatee.  'One  while  by  bulla, 
pardons,  indulgenciea,  and  their  doctrines  of  good  worlts,  that  they  be  meritorious, 
hope  of  heaven,  by  that  means  they  have  so  fleeced  the  commonalty,  and  spurred  on 
this  ftee  superstitious  horse,  that  he  runs  himself  blind,  and  is  an  aas  to  cany  bur- 
dens. They  have  so  amplified  Peter's  patrimony,  that  from  a  poor  bishop,  he  is  be- 
come Hex  itegmn,  Domnus  dominaniium,  a  demigod,  as  his  canonists  make  him 
fFelinus  and  the  rest),  above  God  himself.  And  for  his  wealth  and  ^  temp  oral  ties, 
is  not  inferior  to  many  kings :  'his  cardinals,  princes'  companions;  and  in  every 
kingdom  almost,  abbots,  priors,  monks,  friars,  &.C.,  and  his  clergy,  have  engrossed  a 
'  liiird  part,  half,  in  some  places  all,  into  their  hands.  Three  princes,  electors  in  Ger- 
many, bishops;  besides  Magdeburg,  Spire,  Saltsburg, Brerae,  Bamberg,  &.c.  In  France, 
as  Bodine  lib.  de  repuh.  gives  ua  to  understand,  their  revenues  are  13,300,000  livres; 
and  of  twelve  parts  of  the  revenues  in  France,  tlie  church  posaesseth  seven.  The 
Jesuits,  a  new  sect,  begun  in  this  age,  have,  as  '  Middendorpius  and  *  Pelargus  reckon 
up,  three  or  four  hundred  colleges  in  Europe,  and  more  revenues  than  many  princes. 
hi  France,  as  Amoldus  proves,  in  thirty  years  they  have  got  Sis  cenlwn  lihrarum  millia 
annua,  300,OOOZ.  1  say  nothing  of  the  rest  of  their  orders.  We  have  had  in  En- 
gland, as  Armachanua  demonstrates,  above  30,000  friars  at  once,  and  as  'Speed  col- 
lects out  of  Leland  and  others,  almost  600  religious  houses,  and  near  200,000?.  in 
revenues  of  the  old  rent  belonging  to  them,  besides  images  of  gold,  silver,  plate,  fur- 
niture, gooda  and  ornaments,  as  "Weever  calculates,  and  esteems  ihem  at  the  disso- 
lution of  abbeys,  worth  a  million  of  gold.  How  many  towns  in  every  kingdom  hath 
superstition  enriched  ?  What  a  deal  of  money  by  musty  relics,  images,  idolatry,  have 
their  mass-priests  engrossed,  and  what  sums  have  they  scraped  by  their  other  tiicks ! 
Loretto  in  Italy,  Walsingham  in  England,  in  those  days.  Ubi  omnia  auro  nilent, 
"  where  everything  shines  with  gold,"  saith  EK^mus,  St.  Thomas's  shriue,  Stc,  may 
witness.  "  Delphos  so  renowned  of  old  in  Greece  for  Apollo's  oiacle,  JDelos  com- 
mune eonciliahihim  ct  emporivM  aoM  religions  manilum;  Dodona,  whose  fame  and 
wealth  were  sustained  by  religion,  were  not  so  rich,  so  famous.  If  they  can  get  but 
a  relic  of  some  saint,  tlie  Virgin  Mary's  picture,  idols  or  the  like,  that  city  is  for  ever 
made,  it  needs  no  otber  maintenance.  Now  if  any  of  these  their  impostures  or 
juggling  tricks  be  controverted,  or  called  in  question  :  if  a  magnanimous  or  zealous 
Luther,  an  heroical  Luther,  as  '^  Dithmai-us  calls  him,  dare  touch  the  monks'  bellies, 
all  is  in  a  combustion,  all  is  in  an  uproar :  Demetrius  and  his  associates  are  ready  to 
pull  him  in  pieces,  to  keep  up  their  trades,  ""  Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesiana  t" 
with  a  mighty  shout  of  two  hours  long  they  will  roar  and  not  be  pacified. 

Kow  for  their  authority,  what  by  auricular  confession,  satisfaction,  penance,  Peter's 
keys,  thunderings,  excommunications,  Stc,  roaring  bulls,  this  high  priest  of  Rome, 
shaking  his  Gorgon's  head,  hath  so  terrified  the  eoul  of  many  a  silly  man,  insulted 
over  majesty  itself,  and  swaggered  generally  over  all  Europe  for  many  ages,  and  still 
doth  to  some,  holding  them  as  yet  in  slavish  subjection,  as  never  tyrannising  Spa- 
niards did  by  their  poor  negroes,  or  Turks  by  their  galley-slaves,  ""The  bisliop 
of  Rome  {saith  Stapleton,  a  parasite  of  his,  de  mag.  Eccks.  lib.  2.  cap.  1.)  hath  done 
that  without  arms,  which  those  Roman  emperors  could  never  achieve  with  forty 
legions  of  soldiers,"  deposed  kings,  and  crowned  them  again  with  his  foot,  made 
friends,  and  corrected  at  his  pleasure,  &.c.  '"Tis  a  wonder,"  sailh  Machiavel,  Flo- 
rejitince,  his.  lib.  I.  "what  slavery  King  Henry  II.  endured  for  the  death  of  Thomas  a, 
Beckett,  what  things  he  was  enjoined  by  the  Pope,  and  how  he  submitted  himself  to 
do  that  which  in  our  times  a  private  man  would  not  endure,"  and  all  through  super- 
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stition.  "  Henry  IV.  disposed  of  his  cmpite,  stood  barefooted  with  his  wife  at  the  gates 
of  Canossua.  "  Frederic  the  Emperor  was  trodden  on  by  Alexander  IJI.,  anotlicr  held 
Adrian's  sfirmp,  King  John  kissed  the  knees  of  Pandulphos  the  Pope's  legate,  &.c. 
What  made  so  many  tirouaand  Christians  travel  from  France,  Britain,  6ic.,  into  the  Holy 
Land,  spend  such  huge  sums  of  money,  go  a  pilgrimage  ao  familiarly  to  Jerusalem,  to 
creep  and  crouch,  but  slavish  superstition  ?  What  makes  them  so  freely  venture  their 
lives,  to  leave  their  native  countries,  to  go  seek  martyrdom  in  the  Indies,  but  supersti- 
tion ?  to  be  assassins,  to  meet  death,  murder  kings,  but  a  false  persuasion  of  merit,  of 
canonical  or  blind  obedience  which  they  instil  into  them,  and  animate  Ihem  by  strange 
illusions,  hope  of  being  martyrs  and  saints  :  such  pretty  feats  can  the  devil  work  by 
priests,  and  so  well  for  their  own  advantage  can  they  play  their  paits.  And  if  it  were 
not  yet  enough,  by  priests  and  politicians  to  delude  mankind,  and  crucify  the  souls 
of  men,  he  hath  more  actors  in  his  tragedy,  more  irons  in  tlie  fire,  another  scene  of 
heretics,  foctious,  ambitious  wits,  insolent  spirits,  schismatics,  impostors,  false  pro- 
phets, blind  guides,  that  out  of  pride,  singularity,  vain-glory,  blind  zeal,  cause  much 
more  madness  yet,  set  all  in  an  uproar  by  then-  new  doctrines,  paradoxes,  figments, 
crotchets,  make  new  divisions,  subdivisions,  new  sects,  oppose  one  superstition  to 
another,  one  kingdom  to  another,  commit  prince  and  subject^,  brother  against  brother, 
father  against  son,  to  the  ruin  and  destruction  of  a  commonwealth,  to  the  disturb- 
ance of  peace,  and  to  make  a  general  confusion  of  all  estates.  How  did  those  Arrians 
rage  of  old  ?  how  many  did  they  circumvent  ?  Those  Pelagians,  Maniehees,  Stc, 
their  names  alone  would  make  a  just  volume.  ,  How  many  silly  souls  have  impos- 
tors still  deluded,  drawn  away,  and  quite  alienated  from  Christ  I  Lucian's  Alexander 
Simon  Magus,  whose  statue  was  to  be  seen  and  adored  in  Rome,  saith  Justin  Martyr, 
Simoni  deo  sancto,  §'C.,  after  his  decease.  '"  Apollonius  Tiaufeus,  Cynops,  Eumo, 
who  by  counterfeiting  some  new  ceremonies  and  juggling  tricks  of  that  Dea  Syria, 
by  spitting  fire,  and  the  like,  got  an  army  together  of  40,000  men,  and  did  much 
hann  :  with  Eiudo  de  stellis,  of  whom  Nubiigensis  speaks,  lib.  1.  cap.  19.  that  in 
King  Stephen's  days  imitated  most  of  Cbiist's  miracles,  fed  I  know  not  how  many 
people  in  the  wilderness,  and  built  casfles  m  the  air,  &.C ,  to  the  seducing  of  multi- 
tudes of  poor  souls.  In  Franconia,  1476,  a  base  illiterate  fellow  took  upon  him  to 
be  a  prophet,  and  preach,  John  Beheira  by  name,  a  neatherd  at  Nicholhausen,  he 
seduced  30,000  persons,  and  was  taken  by  the  commonalty  to  be  a  most  holy  man, 
come  from  heaven.  "  "  Tradesmen  left  their  shops,  women  their  dislafls,  servants  ran 
from  their  masters,  children  from  their  parents,  scholars  left  thett  tutors,  all  to  hear 
him,  some  for  novelty,  some  for  zeal.  He  was  burnt  at  last  by  the  Bishop  of  Wartz- 
hurg,  and  so  he  and  his  heresy  vanished  together."  How  many  such  impostors, 
false  prophets,  have  lived  in  every  king's  reign  ?  what  chronicles  will  not  afford  such 
examples.'  that  as  so  many  ignes  fatal,  have  led  men  out  of  the  way,  terrified  some, 
deluded  others,  tliat  are  apt  to  be  carried  about  by  the  blast  of  every  wind,  a  rude 
inconstant  multitude,  a  silly  company  of  poor  souls,  thai  follow  all,  and  are  cluttered 
together  like  so  many  pebbles  in  a  tide.  What  prodigious  follies,  madness,  vexa- 
tions, persecutions,  absurdities,  impossibilities,  these  impostoi-s,  heretics,  &.c.,  Imve 
thrust  upon  the  world,  what  strange  efiecls  shall  be  shown  in  the  symptoms. 

Now  the  means  by  which,  or  advantages  the  devil  and  his  infernal  ministers  take, 
so  to  delude  and  disquiet  the  world  with  such  idle  ceremonies,  fiilse  doctrines,  super- 
stitious fopperies,  are  from  themselves,  innate  feai',  ignorance,  simplicity,  hope  and 
fear,  those  two  battering  cannons  and  principal  engines,  with  theh  objects,  reward 
and  punishment,  purgatory,  Limbus  Patrum,  ^c.  which  now  more  than  ever  tyran- 
nise; ™"for  what  province  is  free  from  atheism,  superstition,  idolatry,  schism, 
heresy,  impiety,  their  factors  and  followers  f  thence  they  proceed,  and  from  that 
same  decayed  image  of  God,  which  is  yet  n 
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e  doth  dictate  so  much  unto  us,  we  know  there  is  a  God  and 
iiatare  doth  iiil'orm  us ;  JYulla  gens  tarn  bariara  (saith  TuUy)  cvi  non  insideat  kmc 
persuasio  Deum  esse  ;  sed  nee  Scytha,  tiec  Grcecus,  nee  Persa,nec  Hyperhoreiis  dis- 
sentiet  (as  Maximus  Tyrius  the  Platonist  ser.  1.  fiirther  adds)  nee  continentis  nee  insula- 
rum  Jiabitator,  let  him  dwell  where  he  will,  in  what  coast  soever,  there  is  no  nation  ao 
tarbaroiis  that  is  not  persuaded  there  is  a  God.  It  ia  a  wonder  to  read  of  that  infinite 
superstition  amongst  ihe  Indians  in  this  kind,  of  their  tenets  in  America,  pro  swo 
quisque  UhUu  varias  res  venerahanlur  superslitiose,  plaMas,  anmalia,  montes,  fyc. 
omne  quod  amahant  out  horrehanl  (some  few  places  excepted  as  he  grants,  that  had 
no  God  at  all).  So  "  ihe  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  firmament  declares 
his  handy  work,"  Psalm  xix.  "Every  creature  will  evince  it;"  Prasenteitique  refert 
qucelibet  herba  deum.  JVolentes  sdunt,  falentur  inviti,  as  the  said  Tyrius  proceeds, 
■will  or  aill,  they  must  acknowledge  it.  The  philosophers,  Socral«s,  Plato,  Plotinus, 
Pythagoras,  Trismegistus,  Seneca,  Epictetus,  those  Magi,  Druids,  Etc.  went  as  far 
as  they  could  by  the  light  of  nature ;  ^multa  prteelara^  de  naturd.  Dei  scripla  reli- 
queruntf  "  writ  many  things  well  of  flie  nature  of  God,  but  they  had  but  a  confused 
light,  a  glimpse," 

>s"aiialo  per  ircertsm  lunam  stib  luce  maUgni 

"  as  he  that  walks  by  moonshine  in  a  wood,"  they  groped  in  the  dark ;  they  had  a 
gross  knowledge,  as  he  in  Euripides,  O  Oeus  quicqaid  es,  sive  calum^  sine  terra, 
sive  aliud  quid,  and  that  of  Aristotle,  jEns  enlium  miserere  mei.  And  so  of  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  and  future  happiness.  Intmortalitatem,  animm  (saith  Hieroia) 
Pythagoras  somniavit,  Democritus  non  credidU,  in  consolationem  damnationis  svce 
Socrates  in  carcere  disputavit ;  Indus,  Persa,  Colhis,  ^c.  PHlosopkantur.  So  some 
said  this,  some  that,  as  they  conceived  themselves,  which  the  devil  perceiving,  led 
them  farther  out  (as  ""Lemnius  observes)  and  made  them  worship  him  as  their  God 
with  stocks  and  stones,  and  torlure  themselves  to  llieir  own  destruction,  as  he  thought 
fit  himself,  inspired  his  priesls  and  ministers  with  lies  and  fictions  to  prosecute  the 
same,  which  ibey  for  their  own  ends  were  as  willing  to  undergo,  taking  advantage 
of  their  simplicity,  few  and  ignorance.  For  the  common  people  are  as  a  flock  of 
sheep,  a  i-ude,  illiterate  rout,  void  many  times  of  common  sense,  a  mere  beast,  hellua 
mulloTum  capitum,  will  go  whithersoever  Ihey  are  led  ;  as  you  lead  a  ram  over  a  gap 
by  the  horns,  all  the  rest  will  follow,  "  Abw  qjt&  eundum,  sed  qvA  iiur,  they  will  do 
as  they  see  others  do,  and  ab  their  prmce  will  have  them,  let  him  be  of  what  religion 
he  will,  they  are  for  him.  Now  for  those  idolaters,  Maxentius  and  Licjaius,  then 
for  Constantine  a  christian.  ^Qai  Christum  negant  male  pereant,  acelamatum  est 
Jtecies,  for  two  hours'  space ;  qui  Christum  non  coltmt,  Augusii  inindci  sunt,  accla- 
tnaium  est  ter  deeies ;  and  by  and  by  idolaters  again  under  that  Apostate  Julianus ; 
all  Arrians  under  Conslaalius,  good  catholics  again  under  Jovinianus,  "  And  little 
difference  there  is  between  the  discretion  of  men  and  children  in  this  case,  especially 
of  old  folks  and  women,  as  "Cardan  disconrseth,  when  as  they  afe  tossed  with  fear 
and  superstition,  and  with  other  men's  folly  and  dishonesty."  So  that  I  may  say 
their  Ignorance  is  a  cause  of  their  superstition,  a  symptom,  and  madness  itself: 
Supphcu  causa  est,  sappliciu-mque  sui.  Their  own  fear,  folly,  stupidity,  to  be  de- 
plored lethargy,  is  that  which  gives  occasion  to  the  other,  and  pulls  these  miseries 
on  their  own  heads.  For  in  all  these  religions  and  superstitions,  amongst  our  idola- 
ters, you  shall  find  that  the  parties  first  affected,  are  silly,  rude,  ignorant  people,  old 
folks,  that  are  naturally  prone  to  superstition,  weak  women,  or  some  poor,  rude, 
illiterate  persons,  that  are  apt  to  be  wrought  upon,  and  gulled  in  this  kind,  prone 
without  either  examination  or  due  consideration  (for  they  take  up  religion  a  trust,  as 
at  mercers'  they  do  their  wares)  to  believe  anything.  And  the  best  means  they  have 
to  broach  firet,  or  to  maintain  it  when  they  have  done,  is  to  keep  them  stili  in 
ignorance  :  for  "  ignorance  is  the  mother  of  devotion,"  as  all  the  world  knows,  and 
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these  limes  can  amply  witness.  This  halh.  been  the  devil's  practice,  and  his  in- 
fernal ministers  in  all  ages;  not  as  our  Saviour  by  a  few  silly  fishermen,  to  con- 
found the  wisdom  of  the  world,  to  save  publicans  and  sinners,  but  to  make  advantage 
of  their  ignorance,  to  convert  them  and  their  associates ;  and  that  they  may  better 
efiect  what  they  intend,  they  begin,  as  J  say,  with  poor,  '''stupid,  illiterate  per- 
sons. So  Mahomet  did  when  he  published  his  Alcoran,  which  is  a  piece  of  work 
(saith  ^  Bredenbachius)  "  full  of  nonsense,  barbarism,  confusion,  without  rhyme,  rea- 
son, or  any  good  composition,  first  published  to  a  company  of  rude  rustics,  hog- 
rubbers,  thai  had  no  discretion,  judgment,  art,  or  understanding,  and  is  so  still  main- 
tained." For  it  is  a  part  of  their  policy  to  let  no  man  comment,  dare  to  dispute  or 
call  in  question  to  this  day  any  part  of  it,  be  it  never  so  absurd,  incredible,  ridicu- 
lous, fitbulous  as  it  is,  must  be  believed  implicitc,  upon  pain  of  death  no  man  must 
dare  to  contradict  it,  ^'  God  and  the  emperor,  &.c."  What  else  do  our  papists,  but 
by  keeping  the  people  in  ignorance  vent  and  broach  all  tlieir  new  ceremonies  and 
traditions,  when  they  conceal  the  scripture,  read  it  in  Latin,  and  to  some  few  alone, 
feeding  the  slavish  people  in  llie  meantime  with  tales  out  of  legends,  and  such  like 
fabulous  narrations  ?  Whojn  do  they  begin  with  but  collapsed  ladies,  some  few  trades- 
men, superstitious  old  folks,  illiterate  persons,  weak  women,  discontent,  rude,  silly 
companions,  or  sooner  circumvent  ?  So  do  all  our  schismatics  and  heretics,  Marcus 
and  Vaieutinian  heretics,  in  ^Jrenaus,  seduced  first  I  know  not  how  many  women, 
and  made  them  believe  they  were  prophets.  ''Friar  Cornelius  of  Dort  seduced  a 
company  of  silly  women.  What  are  all  our  anabaptist,  brownisls,  bartowists,  fami- 
lists,  but  a  company  of  rude,  illiterate,  capricious,  base  fellows  ?  What  are  most  of 
our  papists,  but  stupid,  ignorant  and  blind  bayards.^  how  should  they  otherwise  be, 
when  as  they  are  brought  up  and  kept  still  in  darkness  ?  '^ "  If  their  pastors  (saith 
Lavater)  have  done  their  duties,  and  instructed  their  flocks  as  they  ought,  in  the 
principles  of  christian  religion,  or  had  not  forbidden  them  the  reading  of  scriptures, 
they  had  not  been  as  they  are."  But  being  so  misled  all  their  lives  in  superstition, 
and  carried  hood-winked  like  hawks,  how  can  they  prove  otherwise  than  blind  idiots, 
and  supers titio^is  asses  ?  what  else  shall  we  expect  at  their  hands  ?  Neither  is  it  suf- 
ficient to  keep  them  blind,  and  in  Cimmerian  darkness,  but  withal,  as  a  schoolmaster 
doth  by  his  boys,  to  make  them  follow  tlieir  books,  sometimes  by  good  hope,  pro- 
mises and  encouragements,  but  most  of  all  by  fear,  strict  discipline,  severity,  threats 
and  punishment,  do  they  collogue  and  soothe  up  their  silly  auditors,  and  so  bring 
them  into  a  fools'  paradise.  Roc  eris  aiunt,  si  recti' facie s,  do  well,  thou  shalt  be 
crowned;  but  for  the  moat  part  by  threats,  terrors,  and  affrights,  they  tyrannise  and 
ten'ify  their  distressed  souls :  knowing  that  fear  alone  is  the  sole  am!  only  means  to 
keep  men  in  obedience,  according  to  that  hembtichium  of  Petronius,  frimus  in  orhe 
deos  fecit  timor^  the  fear  of  some  divine  and  supreme  powers,  keeps  men  in  obe- 
dience, makes  the  people  do  their  duties  ;  they  play  upon  their  consciences;  ^whicli 
was  practised  of  old  in  Egypt  by  their  priests ;  when  there  was  an  eclipse,  they  made 
the  people  believe  God  was  angry,  great  miseries  were  to  come ;  they  take  all  op- 
portunities of  natural  causes,  to  delude  the  people's  senses,  and  with  fearful  tales 
out  of  purgatory,  feigned  apparitions,  earthquakes  in  Japonia  or  China,  tragical  ex- 
amples of  devils,  possessions,  obsessions,  false  miracles,  counterfeit  visions,  &c. 
They  do  so  insult  over  and  restrain  them,  never  hoby  so  dared  a  larke,  that  they 
will  not  ^offend  the  least  tradition,  tread,  or  scarce  look  awry:  Sens  hone  ("Lavater 
exclaims)  qnot  hoe  commentwn  de  purgatorlo  misere  afflvxit!  good  God,  how  many 
men  have  been  miserably  afflicted  by  this  fiction  of  purgatory! 

To  these  advantages  of  hope  and  fear,  ignorance  and  simplicity,  he  hath  several 
engines,  traps,  devices,  to  batter  and  enthral,  omitting  no  opportunities,  according  to 
men's  several  inclinations,  abilities,  to  circumvent  and  humour  them,  to  maintain  his 
superstitions,  sometimes  to  stupefy,  besot  them :  sometimes  again  by  oppositions, 

IB  In  aU  supentiiion  ni»  men  fallow  Giate.  Bacon's  (feDiseent  officintn,  st  plsbsoi  fldei  cDminissain  recte  in. 
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factions,  to  set  all  at  odds  and  in  an  uproar ;  sometimes  he  infects  one  man,  and 
makes  him  a,  principal  agent;  souietiniea  whole  cities,  countries.  If  of  meaner  sort, 
by  stupidity,  canonical  obedience,  blind  zeal,  &.c.  If  of  better  note,  by  pride,  ambi- 
lion,  popnlarity,  -vain-glorj-.  If  of  the  clergy  and  more  eminent,  of  better  parts  than 
the  rest,  more  learned,  eloquent,  he  pulls  tbem  up  with  a  vain  conceit  of  their  own 
worlh,  scientiA  inflati,  they  begin  to  swell,  and  scorn  all  the  world  in  respect  of 
themselves,  and  thereupon  turn  heretics,  schismatics,  broach  new  doctrines,  frame 
new  crotchets  and  the  Uke;  or  else  out  of  too  ranch  learning  become  mad,  or  out 
of  curiosity  they  will  seaich  into  God's  secrets,  and  eat  of  the  forbidden  fruit ;  or 
out  of  presumption  of  their  holiness  and  good  gifts,  inspirations,  become  prophets, 
enthusiasts,  and  what  not?  Or  else  if  they  be  displeased,  discontent,  and  have  not 
(as  they  suppose)  preferment  to  tlieir  worth,  have  some  disgrace,  repulse,  neglected, 
or  not  esteemed  as  they  fondly  value  themselves,  or  out  of  emulation,  they  begin 
presently  to  rage  and  rave,  cceluvi  terra  miscent,  ^ey  become  so  impatient  in  an  in- 
stant, that  a  whole  kingdom  cannot  contain  them,  they  will  set  all  in  a  combustion, 
all  at  variance,  to  be  revenged  of  their  adversaries.  ™  Donatus,  when  he  saw  Cecilia- 
nus  preferred  before  him  in  the  bishopric  of  Carthage,  turned  heretic,  and  so  did 
Arian,  because  Alexander  was  advanced :  we  have  examples  at  home,  and  too  many 
experiments  of  such  persons.  If  they  be  laymen  of  better  note,  the  same  engines  of 
pride,  ambition,  emulation  and  jealousy,  take  place,  they  will  be  gods  themselves  : 
"Alexander  in  India,  aiYer  his  victories,  became  so  insolent,  he  would  be  adored  for 
a  god  :  and  those  Koman  emperors  came  to  that  height  of  madness,  they  must  have 
temples  built  to  them,  sacriiices  to  their  deities,  Divus  Augustus,  D.  Claudius,  D.  Adria- 
nus:  ^ Heliogabalus,  "put  out  that  vestal  iire  at  Rome,  expelled  the  virgins,  and 
banished  all  other  religions  all  over  the  world,  and  would  be  the  sole  God  himself." 
Our  Turks,  China  kings,  great  Chams,  and  Mogors  do  little  less,  assuming  divine 
and  bombast  titles  to  themselves ;  the  meaner  sort  are  too  credulous,  and  led  with 
blind  zeal,  blind  obedience,  to  prosecute  and  maintain  whatsoever  their  sottish  lead- 
ers shall  propose,  what  they  in  pride  and  singularity,  revenge,  vain-glory,  ambition, 
spleen,  for  gain,  shall  rashly  maintain  and  broach,  their  disciples  make  a  matter  of 
conscience,  of  hell  and  damnation,  if  they  do  it  not,  and  will  rather  forsake  wives, 
children,  house  and  home,  lands,  goods,  fortunes,  life  itself,  than  omit  or  abjure  the 
le^t  tittle  of  it,  and  to  advance  the  common  cause,  undei^o  any  miseries,  turn  traitors, 
assassins,  pseudo-martyrs,  with  full  assurance  and  hope  of  reward  in  tJiat  other  world, 
ihat  they  shall  certainly  merit  by  it,  win  heaven,  be  canonised  for  saints. 

Now  when  they  are  truly  possessed  with  blind  zeal,  and  misled  with  superstition, 
he  hath  many  other  baits  to  inveigle  and  infatuate  them  farther  yet,  to  make  them 
quite  mortified  and  mad,  and  that  under  colour  of  perfection,  to  merit  by  penance, 
going  wolward,  whipping,  alms,  fastings,  6ic.  An.  J320.  there  was  a  sect  of  "  whippers 
in  Germany,  thai,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  beholders,  lashed,  and  cruelly  tortured 
themselves.  1  could  give  many  other  instances  of  each  particular.  But  these  works 
so  done  are  meritorious,  ex  opere  operato,  ex  condigno^  for  themselves  and  others, 
to  make  them  macerate  and  consume  their  bodies,  specie  virMis  et  umbrA,  those 
evangelical  counsels  are  propounded,  as  oiir  pseudo-catholics  call  them,  canonical 
obedience,  wilful  poverty,  "vows  of  chastity,  monkery,  and  a  solitary  life^  which 
extend  almost  to  all  religions  and  superstitions,  to  Turks,  Chinese,  Gentiles,  Abys- 
sinians,  Greeks,  Latins,  and  all  countries.  Amongst  the  rest,  festing,  contempla- 
tion, solitariness,  are  as  it  were  certain  rams  by  which  the  devil  doth  batter  and 
work  upon  the  strongest  constitutions.  JVonnulU  (s^th  Peter  Foreslus)  ob  longas 
inedins,  stvdia  et  meditationes  ccekstes,  de  rebus  sacris  et  religione  semper  agitant, 
by  fasting  overmuch,  and  divine  meditations,  are  overcome.  Wot  that  fasting  is  a 
thing  of  itself  to  be  discommended,  for  it  is  an  excellent  means  to  keep  the  body  in 
subjeclion,  a  preparative  to  devotion,  the  physic  of  the  soul,  by  which  chaste  thoughts 
are  engendered,  true  zeal,  a  divine  spirit,  whence  wholesome  counsels  do  proceed, 
concupiscence  is  restrained,  vicious  and  predominant  lusts  and  hnmours  are  expelled. 
The  fethera  are  very  much  in  commendation  of  it,  and,  as  Calvin  notes,  "  sometimes 
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immoderate.  *'  The  mother  of  health,  key  of  heaven,  a  spiritoal  wing  to  ereare  us, 
the  chariot  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  banner  of  faith,"  Stc.  And  'tis  true  they  say  of  it, 
if  it  be  moderately  and  seasonably  used,  by  such  parties  as  Moses,  Elias,  Daniel, 
Christ,  and  his  *"  apostles  made  use  of  it ;  but  whea  by  this  means  they  will  supere- 
logate,  and  as  ■"  Erasmus  well  taseth,  Ccelum,  non  sugicere  pulani  suis  meritisy  Heaven 
is  too  small  a  reward  for  it ;  they  make  choice  of  times  and  meats,  buy  and  sell  their 
merits,  attribute  more  to  them  than  to  the  ten  Commandments,  and  count  it  a  greater  sin 
to  eat  meat  in  Lent,  than  to  bill  a  man,  and  as  one  sayeth.  Plus  respkiimt  assum 
plscera,  quant  Christum  crucifixwa,  plus  salmonem  quam  Solomonem,  quihus  in  ore 
CItristus,  Epicurus  in  corde,  "  pay  more  respect  to  a  broiled  fish  than  to  Christ  cru- 
cified, more  regard  to  salmon  dian  to  Solomon,  have  Christ  on  their  lips,  but  Epi- 
curus in  their  hearts,"  when  some  counterfeit,  and  some  attribute  more  to  such  works 
of  theirs  than  to  Christ's  death  and  passion ;  the  devil  sets  in  a  foot,  strangely  de- 
ludes them,  and  by  that  means  makes  them  to  overthrow  the  temperature  of  their 
bodies,  and  hazard  their  souls.  Never  any  strange  illusions  of  devils  amongst  her- 
mits, anchorites,  never  any  visions,  phantasms,  apparitions,  enthusiasms,  prophets, 
any  revelations,  but  immoderate  fasting,  bad  diet,  sickness,  melannholy,  solitariness, 
or  some  such  things,  were  the  precedent  causes,  the  forerunners  or  concomitants  of 
them.  The  best  opportunity  and  sole  occasion  the  devil  takes  to  delude  them. 
Marcilius  Cognatus,  lib.  1.  cont.eap.  7.  hath  many  stories  to  this  purpose,  of  such  as 
after  long  fasting  have  been  seduced  by  devils ;  and  ^  "  'tis  a  miraculous  thing  to  re- 
late (as  Cardan  writes)  what  strange  accidents  proceed  from  fasting;  dreams,  super- 
stition, contempt  of  torments,  desire  of  death,  prophecies,  paradoxes,  madness ;  fest- 
ing  naturally  prepares  men  to  these  things."  Monks,  anchorites,  and  the  like,  after 
much  emptiness,  become  melancholy,  vertiginous,  they  think  they  hear  strange  noises, 
confer  with  hobgoblins,  devils,  rivel  up  their  bodies,  et  dum  hostem  itiseqtiimur,  saith 
Gfregory,  dvem  quem  dili^mus,  irucidarnvs,  they  become  bare  skeletons,  skin  and 
bones ;  Carnibus  ahslinentes  proprias  comes  devorant,  tit  nil  prater  cutem,  et  ossa 
sit  reliquum.  Hilarion,  as  ^'Hierome  reports  in  his  life,  and  Athanasius  of  Antonius, 
was  so  bare  wiih  lasting,  "  that  the  skin  did  scarce  stick  to  the  bones ;  for  want  of 
vapours  he  could  not  sleep,  and  for  want  of  sleep  became  idleheaded,  heard  every 
night  infants  cry,  oxen  low,  wolves  howl,  lions  roar  (as  he  thought),  clattering  of 
chains,  strange  voices,  and  the  like  illusions  of  devils."  _,  Such  symptoms  are  com- 
mon to  those  that  fast  long,  are  solitary,  given  to  contemplation,  overmuch  solitari- 
ness and  meditation.  Not  that  these  things  (as  I  said  of  fasting)  are  to  be  discom- 
mended of  themselves,  but  very  behoveful  in  some  cases  and  good :  sobriety  and 
contemplation  join  our  souls  to  God,  as  that  heathen  Torphyrie  can  tell  us. 
"  ■'  Ecstacy  is  a  taste  of  future  happiness,  by  which  we  are  united  unto  God,  a  divine 
melancholy,  a  spiritual  wing  Bonaventure  terms  it,  to  lift  us  up  to  heaven ;  but  as 
it  is  abused,  a  mere  dotage,  madness,  a  cause  and  symptom  of  religious  melancholy. 
""If  you  shall  at  any  time  see  (sailh  Guianerius)  a  religious  person  over-supersti- 
tions, too  solitary,  or  much  given  to  fasting,  that  man  will  certainly  be  melancholy, 
thou  mayest  boldly  say  it,  he  will  be  so."  P.  Forestus  hath  almost  the  same  words, 
and  "Cardan  suhtil.  Uh.  18.  et  cap,  40.  lib.  8.  dc  «rann>ori6(fl(e,  "  solitariness,  fast- 
ing, and  tl^at  melancholy  humour,  are  the  causes  of  ail  hermits'  illusions."  Lavater, 
de  sped.  cap.  IQ.parl.  I.  and  pari.  \.cap.  10,  puts  solitariness  a  main  cause  of  such 
spectrums  and  apparitions ;  none,  saith  he,  so  melancholy  as  monks  and  hermits,  the 
devil's  hath  melancholy;  ""none  so  subject  to  visions  and  dotage  in  this  kind,  as 
such  as  live  solitary  lives,  they  hear  and  act  strange  things  in  their  dotage."  "  Poly- 
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dore  Vifgil,  Jih.  3.  prodigiis,  "holds  that  those  p    pi  d  k      evelations) 

iiutia,  dreams,  which  they  suppose  come  from  G  d  t  p  d  h  liy  6  instinctu 
damonum,  by  the  devil's  means ;    and  so  tho  th  b  p     s,  pseudo- 

prophets  from  the  same  cause.  "^  Fracastorius,  I  &  2  i  t  11  (  w  11  h  ve  all  your 
pythonesses,  aybils,  and  pseudo-prophets  to  b    m  1      h  ly        d  th  Wtems 

prove,  lib.  1.  cap.  8.  et  I.  3.  cap.  7.  and  Arculan  9  Ehas     th     m  1    choly  is  a 

-sole  cause,  and  the  devil  together,  with  festing  and  solilarmess,  of  such  sybilline 
prophecies,  if  there  were  ever  such,  which  with  "Casaubon  and  others  1  justly  ex- 
cept at;  for  it  is  not  likely  that  the  Spirit  of  God  should  ever  reveal  such  manifest 
revelations  and  predictions  of  Christ,  to  those  Pythonissfe  witches,  Apollo's  priests, 
the  devil's  ministers,  (they  were  no  better)  and  conceal  them  from  his  own  prophets; 
for  these  sybils  set  down  all  particular  circumstances  of  Christ's  coming,  and  many 
other  future  accidents  far  more  perspicuous  and  plain  than  ever  any  prophet  did. 
But,  howsoever,  there  be  no  PhEebades  or  sybils,  I  am  assured  there  be  other  enthu- 
siasts, prophets,  dii  Fatidici,  Magi,  (of  which  read  Jo.  Boissardus,  who  hath  labo- 
riously collected  them  into  a  great  *•  volume  of  late,  with  elegant  pictures,  and 
epitomised  their  lives)  &c.,  ever  have  been  in  all  ages,  and  still  proceeding  from  those 
causes,  '^qui  cwiones  miaa  enarrant,  smtniant  futura,prop}ielisa7it,et  ejusmodi  delirits 
agitati,  Sjnritum  Sanctum  sihi  commwiicari  jnUani.  That  which  is  written  of  Saint 
Francis'  five  wounds,  and  other  such  inoDastical  effects,  of  him  and  others,  may 
justly  be  referred  to  this  our  melancholy;  and  that  which  Matthew  Paris  relates  of 
the  "monk  of  Evesham,  who  saw  heaven  and  hell  in  a  vision;  of  "Sir  Owen,  that 
went  down  into  Saint  Patrick's  purgatory  in  King  Stephen's  days,  and  saw  as  much ; 
Walsingham  of  him  that  showed  as  much  by  Saint  Julian.  Eeda,  Ub.  5.  cap.  13. 14. 
15.  et  20.  reports  of  King  Sebba,  lib.  4.  cap.  ll.eccles.Jdst.  that  saw  strange  '^  visions; 
and  Stumphius  Helvet  Cornic,  a  cobbler  of  Basle,  that  beheld  rare  apparitions  at 
Augsburg,  "in  Germany.  Alexander  ab  Alexandro,  gen.  dier.  lib.  6.  cap.  21.  of  an 
enthusiastical  prisoner,  (all  out  as  probable  as  that  of  Era  Armenius,  in  Plato's  tenth 
dialogue  de  Bepub.  that  revived  again  ten  days  after  he  was  killed  in  a  battle,  and 
told  strange  wonders,  like  those  tales  Ulysses  related  to  Alcinous  in  Homer,  or 
Lucian's  vera  kistoria  itself)  was  still  after  much  solitariness,  fasting,  or  long  sick- 
ness, when  their  brains  were  addled,  and  their  bellies  as  empty  of  meat  as  their  heads 
of  wit  Florilegus  hath  many  such  exampIes,/oZ.  191.  one  of  Saint  Gultlake  of 
Crowald  that  fought  with  devils,  but  still  after  long  fasting,  overmuch  solitariness, 
™the  devil  persuaded  him  therefore  to  fast,  as  Moses  and  Elias  did,  the  better  to  de- 
lude him.  *' In  the  same  author  is  recorded  Carolus  Magnus  vision  «3k.  185.  or 
ecsiacies,  wherein  he  saw  heaven  and  hell  after  much  fasting  and  meditation.  So  did 
the  devil  of  old  with  Apollo's  priests,  Amphiaraus  and  his  fellows,  those  Egyptians, 
stiD  enjoin  long  fasting  before  he  would  give  any  oracles,  iriduum,  <i  cibo  et  vhw  ab- 
strnerent,^hefoie  they  gave  any  answers,  as  Volateran  TS  13  p  4  cords,  and 
Strabo  Geog.  lib.  14.  describes  Chaton's  den,  in  the  way  b  Tr^U  s  and  Nis- 

sum,  whither  the  priests  led  sick  and  fanatic  men :  but  h  p  f  ned  without 
long  fasting,  no  good  to  be  done.  Tiiat  scoffing  ^Luci  n  d  h  Menippus  to 
hell  by  the  directions  of  that  Chaldean  Mithrobarzane  b  af  I  fasting,  and 
such  like  idle  preparation.  Which  the  Jesuits  right  w  11  p  vi  g  f  what  force 
this  fasting  and  solitary  meditation  is,  to  alter  men's  mind  wh  n  h  y  would  make 
a  man  mad,  ravish  him,  improve  him  beyond  himself,  to  undertake  some  great  busi- 
ness of  moment,  to  kill  a  king,  or  the  like,  "  they  bring  him  into  a  melancholy  dark 
chamber,  where  he  shall  see  no  light  for  many  days  together,  no  company,  little 
meat,  ghastly  pictures  of  devils  all  about  him,  and  leave  him  to  lie  as  he  will  him- 
self, on  the  bare  floor  in  this  chamber  of  meditation,  as  they  call  it,  on  his  back, 
Bide,  belly,  till  by  this  strange  usage  they  make  him  quite-  mad  and  beside  himself. 

A^Sifnllie,  FylhH)  et  prophtite  qui  divinnre  eolent, 

'John  EnirsTdus  B 
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And  then  after  some  ten  days,  as  they  find  him  animated  and  resolved,  they  make 
use  of  him.  The  devil  hath  many  such  fectore,  many  such  engines,  which  what 
effect  they  produce,  you  shall  hear  in  the  foUowinj  symptoms. 

SuBSECT.  HI. — Symptoms  general,  love  to  their  ovm  sect,  hate  of  all  other  religions, 
ohslinacy,  peevishness,  ready  to  undergo  any  danger  or  cross  for  it ;  Martyrs, 
Mind  zcdl^  Hind  obedience,  fastings,  votes,  belief  of  incredibilities,  impossibilities : 
Particular  of  Oentiles,  MtSiometans,  Jews,  Christians  ;  and  in  them,  heretics  old 
and  new,  schismatics,  schoolmen,  prophets,  enthusiasts,  ^c. 

Flejit  SeracVdus,  an  rideat  Democritnsf  m  attempting  to  speak  of  these  symp- 
toms, shall  I  laugh  with  Democritus,  or  weep  with  Heracliius  ?  they  are  so  ridiculous 
and  absui'd  on  the  one  side,  so  lamentable  and  tragical  on  the  other :  a  mixed  scene 
offers  itself,  so  full  of  errors  and  a  promiscuous  variety  of  objects,  that  I  know  not 
in  what  strain  to  represent  it.  When  I  think  of  the  Turkish  paradise,  those  Jewish 
fables,  and  pontifical  rites,  those  pagan  superstitions,  their  sacrifices,  and  ceremonies, 
as  to  make  images  of  al!  matter,  and  adore  them  whei»  tliey  have  done,  lo  see  them 
kiss  the  pyx,  creep  to  the  cross,  &c.  I  cajinot  choose  bul  laugh  with  Democritus  : 
but  when  I  see  them  whip  and  torture  themselves,  grind  their  souls  for  toys  and 
trifles,  desperate,  and  now  ready  to  die,  I  cannot  but  weep  with  Heraclitus.  When 
I  see  a  priest  say  mass,  with  all  those  apish  gestures,  murmurings,  &c.  read  the  cus- 
toms of  the  Jews'  synagogue,  or  Mahometa  Meschites,  I  must  needs  ^  laugh  at  their 
folly,  risum  teneatis  amici?  but  when  1  see  them  make  matters  of  coaacieDce  of 
such  toys  and  trifles,  to  adore  the  devil,  to  endanger  their  souls,  to  offer  their  chil- 
dren lo  their  idols,  &c.  I  must  needs  condole  their  misery.  When  1  see  two  super- 
stitious orders  contend  pro  arts  etfocis,  with  such  have  and  hold,  de  land  caprind, 
some  write  such  great  volumes  to  no  purpose,  take  so  much  pains  to  so  small  effect, 
their  satires,  invectives,  apologies,  dull  and  gross  fictions ;  when  I  see  grave  learned 
men  rail  and  scold  like  butter-women,  methinks 'lis  pretty  sport,  and  fit ''for  Cal- 
phurnius  and  Democritus  lo  laugh  al.  But  wheu  I  see  so  much  blood  spilt,  so  many 
murders  and  massacres,  so  many  cruel  battles  fought,  &c.  'tis  a  fitter  subject  for 
Heraclitits  to  lament.  "As  Merlin  wl  e  he  at  by  the  lake  side  with  Vortigern,  and 
had  seen  the  white  and  red  dragon  fight  I  eto  e  he  began  to  interpret  or  to  speak,  in 
felum  prorupit,  fell  a  weeping,  and  the  proceeded  to  declare  to  the  king  what  it 
meant.  I  should  first  pity  and  be  a  1  tl  s  misery  of  human  kind  with  some  pas- 
sionate preface,  wishing  mine  eyes  a  fou  tau  of  tears,  as  Jeremiah  did,  and  then  to 
my  task.  For  it  is  that  great  torture  tl  at  nfernal  plague  of  mortal  men,  omnium 
pestium  pestilentissima  superstilio,  and  ahle  of  tself  alone  to  stand  in  opposition  to 
all  other  plagues,  miseries  and  calamities  whatsoever;  fcr  more  cruel,  more  pestife- 
rous, more  grievous,  more  general,  more  violent,  of  a  greater  extent.  Other  fears 
and  sorrows,  grievances  of  body  and  mind,  are  troublesome  for  the  time;  but  this  is 
for  ever,  eternal  damnation,  hell  itself,  a  plague,  a  fire :  an  inundation  hurts  one  pro- 
vince alone,  and  the  loss  maybe  recovered;  but  this  superstition  involves  al!  the 
world  almost,  and  can  never  be  remedied.  Sickness  and  sorrows  come  and  go,  but 
a  superstitious  soul  hath  no  rest ;  ^superstilione  imbutiis  animus  nunquam  quietus  esse 
potest,  no  peace,  no  quietness.  True  religion  and  superstition  are  quite  opposite, 
longe  diversa  camificina  el  pietas,  as  Lactantius  describes,  the  one  erects,  the  other 
dejects;  illomm  pietas,  mera  impietus ;  the  one  is  an  easy  yoke,  the  otlier  an  in- 
tolei-able  burden,  an  absolute  tyranny ;  the  one  a  sure  anchor,  a  haven ;  the  other  a 
tempestuous  ocean ;  the  one  makes,  the  other  mars ;  the  one  is  wisdom,  the  other 
is  folly,  madness,  indiscretion ;  the  one  unfeigned,  the  other  a  counterfeit ;  the  one 
a  diligent  observer,  the  other  other  an  ape ;  one  leads  to  heaven,  the  other  to  hell. 
But  these  differences  will  more  evidently  appear  by  their  pm'ticular  symptoms.  What 
religion  is,  and  of  what  parts  it  doth  consist,  every  catechism  wOl  tell  you,  what 
symptoms  it  hath,  and  what  effects  it  prodncelh :  but  for  their  superstitions,  no 
tongue  can  tell  them,  no  pen  express,  they  are  so  many,  so  diverse,  so  uncertain,  so 
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inconstant,  and  so  difierent  from  themselves.  Tot  mundi  supersliliones  quot  ccelo 
Stella,  one  sailh,  there  be  as  many  superstitions  in  the  wovld,  as  there  be  stars  in 
heaven,  or  devils  themselves  thai  are  the  first  founders  of  theiu :  with  such  ridicu- 
lous, absurd  symptoms  and  signs,  so  many  several  rites,  ceremonies,  torments  and 
vexations  accompanying,  as  may  well  express  and  beseem  the  devil  to  be  the  author 
and  maintainer  of  them.  I  will  only  point  at  some  of  them,  ea^  ungue  leonem  guess 
at  the  rest,  and  those  of  the  chief  kinds  of  superstition,  which  beside  us  Christians 
now  domineer  and  cracify  the  world.  Gentiles,  Mahometans,  Jews,  &c. 

Of  these  symptoras  some  be  general,  some  particular  to  each  private  sect :  general 
to  all,  are,  an  extraordinary  love  and  affection  they  bear  and  show  to  such  as  are  of 
their  own  sect,  and  more  than  Vatinian  hate  to  such  as  are  opposite  in  religion,  as 
they  call  it,  or  disagree  from  them  in  their  superstitious  rites,  blind  zeal,  (which  is  as 
much  a  symptom  as  a  cause,)  vain  fears,  blind  obedience,  needless  works,  incredibili- 
ties, impossibilities,  monstrous  rites  and  ceremonies,  wilfulness,  blindness,  obstinacy, 
&c.  For  the  first,  which  is  love  and  hate,  as  '^Monlanus  saitK,  nulla  firmior  amcitia 
quam  qu<s  contToldiw  hinc ;  nttlladiscordia  major,  gudm^msdreligione fit;  no  greater 
concord,  no  greater  discord  than  that  which  proceeds  from  religion.  It  is  incredible 
to  relate,  did  not  our  daily  experience  evince  it,  what  factions,  qumn  teterrimts 
fitctiones,  (as  "Rich.  Dinoth  writes)  have  been  of  late  for  matters  of  religion  in 
Fmnce,  and  what  hurlyburlies  all  over  Europe  for  these  many  years.  J^Ul  est  quod 
tarn  impotentur  rapiat  homines,  quam  suscepta  de  salute  opinw;  siqwidem  pro  ea  omnes 
gentes  corpora  et  animas  devovere  Solent,  et  arclissimo  necessitudinis  vinculo  se  inoicem 
eolligare.  We  are  all  brethren  in  Christ,  servants  of  one  Lord,  members  of  one 
body,  and  therefore  ai-e  or  should  be  at  least  dearly  beloved,  inseparably  allied  in  the 
greatest  bond  of  love  and  familiarity,  united  partakers  not  only  of  the  same  cross, 
but  coadjutors,  comforters,  helpers,  at  all  times,  upon  all  occasions  :  as  they  did  in 
the  primitive  church,  Acts  the  5.  they  sold  their  patrimonies,  and  laid  them  at  the 
apostles'  feet,  and  many  such  memorable  examples  of  mutual  love  we  have  had 
under  the  ten  general  persecutions,  many  since.  Examples  on  the  other  side  of  dis- 
cord none  like,  as  our  Saviour  saith,  he  came  therefore  into  the  world  to  set  father 
against  son,  &c.  In  imitation  of  whom  (he  devil  belike  ("nam  supersiitio  irrepsil 
verie  religionis  imitatrix,  superstition  is  still  religion's  ape,  as  in  all  other  things,  so 
in  this)  doth  so  combine  and  glue  together  his  superstitious  followers  in  love  and 
afiection,  that  they  will  live  and  die  together :  and  what  an  innate  hatred  hath  he  still 
■jnspired  to  any  other  superstition  opposite  ?  How  those  old  Romans  were  affected, 
those  ten  persecutions  may  be  a  witness,  and  that  cruel  executioner  in  Eusebius,  out 
Jita  out  fnorere,  sacrifice  or  die.  No  greater  hate,  more  continuate,  bitter  faction, 
wars,  persecution  in  all  ages,  than  for  matters  of  religion,  no  such  feral  opposition, 
father  against  son,  mother  against  daughter,  husband  against  wife,  city  against  city, 
kingdom  against  kingdom :  as  of  old  at  Tentira  and  Combos : 

The  Turks  at  this  day  count  no  better  of  us  than  of  dogs,  so  they  commonly  call 
us  giaours,  infidels,  miscreants,  make  that  their  main  quarrel  and  cause  of  Christian 
persecution.  If  he  will  turn  Turk,  he  shall  be  entertained  as  a  brother,  and  had  in 
good  esteem,  a  Mussulman  or  a  believer,  which  is  a  greater  tie  to  them  than  any 
-affinity  or  consanguinity.  The  Jews  stick  together  like  so  many  burrs;  but  as  for 
'the  rest,  whom  they  call  Gentiles,  they  do  hate  and  abhor,  they  cannot  endure  their 
Messiah  should  be  a  common  saviour  to  us  all,  and  rather,  as  "  Luther  writes,  "  than 
they  that  now  scoff  at  them,  curse  ihem,  persecute  and  revile  them,  shall  be  coheirs 
and  brethren  with  them,  or  have  any  part  or  fellowship  with  their  Messiah,  they 
would  crucify  their  Messiah  ten  times  over,  and  God  himself,  his  angels,  and  all  his 
creatures,  if  it  were  possible,  though  they  endure  a  thousand  hells  for  it."  Such  is 
their  malice  towards  us.  Now  for  Papists,  what  in  a  common  cause  for  the  advance- 
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ment  of  iheir  religion  they  will  endure,  our  traitors  and  pseudo-catholics  will  declare 
unto  us;  and  liow  bitter  on  the  other  side  lo  their  adversaries,  how  violently  bent, 
let  those  Harlan  times  record,  as  those  miserable  slaughters  at  Merindol  a&d  Cabriers, 
the  Spanish  inquisition,  the  Duke  of  Alva's  tyranny  in  the  Low  Countries,  the 
French  massacres  and  civif  wars.  ''^'■^Tantvm  religio  potuU  suadere  malorwrn." 
"  Such  wickedness  did  religion  persuade."  Hot  there  only,  but  all  over  Europe,  we. 
read  of  bloody  battles,  racks  and  wlieels,  seditions,  factions,  oppositions. 

Sijna,  pafM  aquilaa,  el  pila  laiiianlia  Jiiiis," 

Invectives  artd  contentions.  They  had  rather  shake  hands  with  a  Jew,  Turk,  or,  as 
the  Spaniards  do,  suffer  Moors  to  live  amongst  them,  and  Jews,  than  Protestants ; 
"  my  name  (saith  "  Luther)  is  more  odious  to  them  than  any  thief  or  murderer."  So 
it  is  with  all  heretics  and  schismatics  whatsoever :  and  none  so  passionate,  violent 
in  their  tenets,  opinions,  obstinate,  wilful,  refractory,  peevish,  factious,  singular  and 
etilT  in  defence  of  them;  they  do  not  only  persecute  and  hate,  but  pity  all  other 
religions,  account  them  damned,  blind,  as  if  lliey  alone  were  the  true  church,  they 
are  the  true  heirs,  have  the  fee-simple  of  heaven  by  a  peculiar  donation,  'tis  entailed 
on  them  and  their  posterities,  their  doctrine  sound,  perjimem  aureum  de  calo  delapsa 
doctrina,  "  let  down  from,  heaven  by  a  golden  rope,"  they  alone  are  to  be  saved. 
The  Jews  at  this  day  are  so  incomprehensibly  proud  and  churlish,  saith  "Luther, 
that  soli  salvari,  soli  dom'mi  terrarvm  salutari  volunt.  And  as  "Buxtoriius  adds,  "  so 
ignorant  and  self-willed  withal,  that  amongst  their  most  understanding  rabbins  you 
shall  find  nought  but  gross  dotage,  horrible  hardness  of  heart,  and  stupendous  obsti- 
nacy, in  all  their  actions,  opinions,  conversations :  and  yet  so  zealous  with  all,  that 
no  man  living  can  be  more,  and  vindicate  themselves  for  the  elect  people  of  GOD." 
'Tis  so  with  all  other  superstitious  sects,  Mahometans,  Geatiles  in  China,  and  Tar- 
lary :  our  ignorant  Papists,  Anabaptists,  Separatists,  and  peculiar  churches  of  Amster- 
dam, they  alone,  and  none  but  they  can  be  saved.  ""  Zealous  (as  Paul  saith,  Rom. 
X.  2.)  without  knowledge,"  they  will  endure  any  misery,  any  trouble,  suffer  and  do 
that  which  the  sunbeams  will  not  endure  to  see,  Relighnis  acti  Furiis,  all  extremi- 
ties, losses  and  dangers,  take  any  pains,  fast,  pray,  vow  chastity,  wilful  poverty,  for- 
sake all  and  follow  their  idols,  die  a  thousand  deaths  as  some  Jews  did  to  Pilate's 
soldiers,  in  like  case,  exertos  prcebenles  jugulos,  et  manifesto  pris  seferenles,  (as  Jo- 
sephus  hath  it)  cariorem  esse  ritA  siH  legis  patria  ohservationem,  rather  than  abjure, 
or  deny  the  least  particle  of  that  religion  which  their  fathers  profess,  and  they  them- 
selves have  been  brought  up  in,  be  it  never  so  absurd,  ridiculous,  they  will  embrace 
it,  and  without  farther  inquiry  or  examination  of  the  truth,  though  it  be  prodigiously 
false,  they  will  believe  it;  they  will  take  much  more  pains  to  go  to  hell,  than  we 
shall  do  lo  heaven.  Single  out  the  most  ignorant  of  them,  convince  his  understanding, 
show  him  his  errors,  grossness,  and  absurdites  of  his  sect.  JVon  persuadebis  etiamsi 
persuaseris,  he  will  not  be  persuaded.  As  those  pagans  told  the  Jesuits  in  Japona, 
*^  they  would  do  as  their  forefathers  have  done :  and  with  Eatholde  the  Frisian  Prince, 
go  to  hell  for  company,  if  most  of  their  friends  went  thither :  they  will  not  be  moved, 
no  persuasion,  no  torture  can  slit  ihem.  So  that  papists  cannot  brag  of  their  vows, 
poverty,  obedience,  orders,  merits,  martyrdoms,  fastings,  alms,  good  works,  pilgrim- 
ages :  much  and  more  than  all  this,  I  shall  show  you,  is,  and  hath  been  done  by  these 
superstitious  Gentiles,  Pagans,  Idolaters  and  Jews :  fheir  blind  zeal  and  idolatrous 
superstition  in  all  kinds  is  much  at  one ;  little  or  no  difference,  and  it  is  hard  to 
say  which  is  the  greatest,  which  is  the  grossest.  For  if  a  man  shall  duly  consider 
those  superstitious  rites  amongst  (he  Ethnics  in  Japan,  the  Bannians  in  Gusart,  the 
Chinese  idolaters,  "Americans  of  old,  in  Mexico  especially,  Mahometan  priests,  he 
sliall  find  the  same  government  almost,  the  same  orders  and  ceremonies,  or  ao  lilte, 
that  th^y  may  seem  all  apparently  lo  be  derived  from  some  heathen  spirit,  and.  the 
Roman  hierarchy  no  better  than  the  rest.  ]n  a  word,  this  is  common  to  all  super- 
stition, there  is  nothing  so  mad  and  absUrd,  so  ridiculous,  impossible,  incredible, 
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which  they  will  not  believe,  observe,  and  diligently  perform,  as  much  as  in  them  lies; 
nothing  so  monstrous  to  conceive,  or  intolerable  to  put  in  practice,  so  cruel  to  sufier, 
which  they  will  not  willingly  undertake.  So  powerful  a  thing  is  superstition.  ""O 
Egypt  (as  TrismegisluB  exclaims)  thy  religion  is  fables,  and  such  as  posterity  will 
not  believe."  i  know  (hat  in  true  religion  itself,  many  mysteries  are  so  apprehended 
alone  by  faith,  as  that  of  the  Trinity,  which  Turks  especially  deride,  Christ's  incar- 
nation, resurrection  of  the  body  at  the  last  day,  quod  idea  credendum  (saith  Tertul- 
lian)  quod  incredible,  iSfc.  many  miracles  not  to  be  controverted  or  disputed  of. 
JSirari  non  Timari  sapientia  vera  est,  saith  "Gerhardus ;  et  in  divinis  (as  a  good 
fether  informs  us)  quadam  credenda,  qutedam  admiranda,  ^c.  some  things  are  ti 
believed,  embraced,  followed  with  all  submission  and  obedience,  some  again  a ' 
Though  Julian  the  apostate  scoff  at  christians  in  this  point,  quod  captivemm  tntei- 
lecium  in  ohsequium  fdei,  saying,  that  the  Christian  creed  is  like  the  pythagorean 
/jjse  dixit,  we  make  our  will  and  understanding  too  slavishly  subject  to  our  faith, 
without  fertlier  examination  of  the  truth  ;  yet  as  Saint  Gregory  truly  answers,  our 
creed  is  altioris  prtestantiee,  and  much  more  divine ;  and  as  Thomas  will,  pie  conside- 
ranti  semper  suppetwnt  raliones,  oslendentes  credibililatem  in  mysleriis  sxipeTnal-uror 
libus,  we  do  absolutely  believe  it,  and  upon  good  reasons,  for  as  Gr^ory  well  in- 
formeth  us ;  Fides  non  haiet  meriium,  ubi  humana  ratio  qumrit  e^erimentum  ;  that 
feith  hath  no  merit,  is  not  worth  the  name  of  faith,  that  will  not  apprehend  without 
a  certain  demonstration;  we  must  and  will  believe  God's  word;  and  if  we  be  mis- 
taken or  err  in  our  general  belief,  as  "  Richardus  de  Sancto  Victore  vows  he  will  say 
to  Christ  himself  at  the  day  of  judgment ;  "  Lord,  if  we  be  deceived,  thou  alone 
hast  deceived  us  r"  thus  we  plead.  But  for  the  rest  I  will  not  justify  that  ponlificial 
con  substantiation,  that  which  '^Mahometans  and  Jews  justly  except  at,  as  Campa- 
nella  confesseth,  Mkeismi  irivmphat.  cap.  \2.fol.  125,  dificiUimwa  dogma  esse,  nee 
aliiid  su&jectum  tnagis  hsreticorum  bla^hemiis,  et  stultis  irrisionibus  politicorum  re- 
periri.  They  hold  it  impossible,  Deum  inpane  manducari;  and  besides  they  scoff 
at  it,  vide  geniem  comedetiiem  Deum  suiem,  inquit  quidam  Maurus.  ^Hunc  Deum 
imtsea  et  veriaes  irrident,  quumipsum  polluunt  et  devorant,  subdihts  est  igni,  aqua, 
et  latrones  furantur,  pixidem  mcream  humi  prostermmt,  el  se  tamen  mm  defendit  hie 
Deus.  Qid^fieri  potest,  ut  sit  integer  in  singulis  hostiis  partieulis,  idem  corpus  mt- 
mera,  tam  multis  locis,  crelo,  terra,  Sfc.  But  he  that  shall  read  the  ^  Turks'  Alcoran, 
the  Jews'  Talmud,  and  papists'  golden  legend,  in  the  mean  time  will  swear  that  such 
gross  fictions,  fables,  vain  traditions,  prodigious  paradoxes  and  ceremonies,  could 
never  proceed  from  any  other  spirit,  than  tliat  of  the  devil  himself,  which  is  the 
author  of  confusion  and  lies ;  and  wonder  withal  how  such  wise  men  as  have  been 
of  the  Jews,  such  learned  understanding  men  as  Averroes,  Avicenna,  or  those  heathen 
philosophers,  could  ever  be  persuaded  to  believe,  or  to  subscribe  to  the  least  part  of 
ihem  :  avi  fraudem  nan  detegere  :  but  that  as  ^  Vanninus  answers,  oS  pubUcce  potes- 
taiis  formidinem  allatrare  philosophi  non  audebant,  they  durst  not  speak  for  fear  of 
the  law.  But  I  will  descend  to  particulars :  read  their  several  symptoms  and  then  guess. 
Of  such  symptoms  as  properly  belong  to  superstition,  or  that  irreligious  religion, 
I  may  say  as  of  the  rest,  some  are  ridiculous,  some  again  feral  to  relate.  Of  those 
ridiculous,  there  can  be  no  better  testimony  than  the  multitude  of  their  gods,  those 
absurd  names,  actions,  offices  they  put  upon  them,  their  feasts,  holy  days,  sacrifices, 
adorations,  and  the  like.  The  Egyptians  that  pretended  so  great  antiquity,  300  kings 
before  Amaais :  and  as  Mela  writes,  13,000  years  from  the  heginning  of  their  chroni- 
cles, that  bragged  so  much  of  their  knowledge  of  old,  for  they  invented  arithmetic, 
astronomy,  geometry :  of  their  wealth  and  power,  that  vaunted  of  20,000  cities : 
yet  at  the  same  time  their  idolatry  and  superstition  was  most  gross :  they  worshipped, 
as  Diodonis  Siculus  records,  sun  and  moon  under  the  name  of  Isis  and  Osiris,  and 
after,  such  men  as  were  beneficial  to  them,  or  any  creature  that  did  tliem  good.  In 
the  city  of  Bubasii  they  adored  a  cal,  saith  Herodotus.  Ibis  and  storks,  an  ox  (saith 
Pliny)  "leeks  and  onions,  Macrobius, 
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Scoffing  ^'Lucian  in  liis  nera  HUtoria :  which,  as  he  confesseth  himself,  was  not 
persuasively  written  as  a  truth,  but  in  comical  fashion  to  glance  at  the  monstrous 
fictions  and  gross  absurdities  of  writers  and  nations,  to  deride  without  doubt  thia 
prodigious  Egyptian  idolatry,  feigns  this  story  of  himself:  that  when  he  had  seen 
the  Elysian  fields,  and  was  now  coming  away,  Rhadamanthus  gave  him  a  mallow 
root,  and  bade  him  pray  to  that  when  he  was  in  any  peril  or  extremity ;  which  he 
did  accordingly ;  for  when  he  carae  to  Hydamordia  in  the  island  of  treacherous 
women,'  he  made  fais  prayers  to  his  root,  and  was  instantly  delivered.  The  Syrians, 
Chaldeans,  had  as  many  proper  gods  of  their  own  invention  ;  see  the  said  Lncian 
de  ded  Syrid.  Morney  cap.  33.  de  veritat.  relig.  GulieJ.  Stuckius  '^Sacrorum 
SacrTficiorwmque  Gentil.  descripl.  Peter  Faber  Semester,  I.  3.  c.  1,  2,  3.  Selden 
de  diis  Syris,  Purchas'  pilgrimage,  "'Kosinits  of  the  Romans,  and  Lilius  Giraldua  of 
the  Greeks.  The  Romans  borrowed  from  all,  besides  their  own  gods,  which  were 
majomm  and  minorum  gentium,  as  Varro  holds,  certain  and  uncertain ;  some  celestial, 
select,  and  great  ones,  others  indigenous  and  Semi-dei,  Lares,  Lemures,  Dioscuri, 
Soteres,  and  Paraslatse,  dii  tulelares  amongst  the  Greeks :  gods  of  all  sorts,  for  all 
functions ;  some  for  the  land,  some  for  sea ;  some  for  heaven,  some  for  heli ;  some 
for  passions,  diseases,  some  for  birth,  some  for  weddings,  husbandry,  woods,  waters, 
gardens,  orchards,  Su:.  All  actions  and  offices,  Pas-Quiea,  Salus,  Libertas,  Foslicitas, 
Strenua,  Stimula,  Horla,  Pan,  Sylvanus,  Priapus,  Flora,  Cioacina,  Stercutius,  Febria, 
Pallor,  invidia,  Protervia,  Risus,  Angerona,  Volupia,  Vacuna,  Viriplaca,  Veneranda, 
Pales,  Neplunia,  Doris,  kings,  emperors,  valiant  men  that  had  done  any  good  offices 
for  them,  they  did  likewise  canonise  and  adore  for  gods,  and  it  was  usually  done, 
vsilatum  apud  imtiquos,  as  "  Jae.  Boissardus  well  observes,  dei^care  homines  gui 
lemficiis  mortales  juvarent,  and  the  devil  was  still  ready  to  second  their  intents, 
stalim  se  Ingessit  illorum  sepulchris,  statais,  templis,  aris,  Sfc.  he  crept  into  their 
temples,  statues,  tombs,  altars,  and  was  ready  to  give  oracles,  cure  diseases,  do  mira- 
cles, &c.  as  by  Jupiter,  ^sculapius,  Tiresias,  Apollo,  Mopsns,  Amphiaraus,  &<;.  dii 
et  Semi-dii.  For  so  they  were  Semi-dii,  demi-gods,  some  medii  inter  Deos  el  }iomi- 
nes,  as  Max.  "'Tyrius,  the  Platonist,  ser.  36.  et  37,  maintains  and  justifies  in  many 
words,  "  When  a  good  man  dies,  his  body  is  buried,  but  his  soul,  ct  homine  dcemon 
evadit,  becomes  forthwith  a  demi-god,  nothing  disparaged  with  malignity  of  air,  or 
yarieCy  of  forms,  rejoiceth,  exults  and  sees  that  perfect  beauty  with  his  eyes.  Now 
being  deified,  in  commiseration  he  helps  his  poor  friends  here  on  earth,  his  kindred 
and  allies,  informs,  succours,  Elc.  punishetb  those  that  are  bad  and  do  amiss,  as  a 
good  genius  to  protect  and  govern  mortal  men  appointed  by  the  gods,  so  they  will 
have  it,  ordaining  some  for  provinces,  some  for  private  men,  some  for  one  office, 
some  for  another.  Hector  and  Achillea  assist  soldiers  to  this  day ;  ^sculapius  all 
sick  men,  the  Dioscuri  seafering  mfen,  &c.  and  sometimes  upon  occasion  they  show 
themselves.  [The  Dioscuri,  Hercules  and  iE^cuIapius,  he  saw  himself  (or  the  devil 
in  his  likeness)  n(m  somnians  sed  mgilans  ipse  vidi ;"  So  far  Tyrius.  And  not  good 
men  only  do  they  thus  adore,  but  tyrants,  monsters,  devils,  (as  "°  Stukius  inveighs) 
Neros,  Domitians,  Heliogables,  beastly  women,  and  arrant  whores  amongst  the  rest. 
"  For  all  intents,  places,  creatures,  they  assign  gods ;" 

"  EI  doniThiis,  IcniiE,  ibprmia,  el  equis  eolealis 
AasignatB  soleul  jenios"— — 

saith  Prudentius.  Cuna  for  cradles,  Diverra  for  sweeping  houses,  Nodina  knots, 
Prema,  Pramunda,  Hymen,  Hymeneus,  for  weddings  ;,Comua  the  god  of  good  fel- 
lows, gods  of  silence,  of  comfort,  llebe  goddess  of  youth,  Menu  mensiruarum,  ^e. 
male  and  female  gods,  of  aU  ages,  sexes  and  dimensions,  with  beards,  without  beards, 
married,  unmarried,  begot,  not  born  at  all,  but,  as  Minerva,  start  out  of  Jupiter's 
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head.    Hesiod  reckons  up  at  least  30,000  gods,  Varro  300  Jiipiters.   As  Jeremy  told 
them,  liseir  gods  were  to  the  nmllitude  of  cities ; 

Id  dixSre  deos,  co'lhis.  fieta.  lluinina'flBniilia^''^'     |        HilJs.  aess.  and  rivers,  Sod  was  tliis  SQd  IbBt." 

And  which  was  most  absurd,  they  made  gods  upon  such  ridiculous  occasions;  "Aa 
children  make  habies  (so  saith  "Momeus),  their  poets  make  gods,"  et  quos  adorarU 
in  templis,  ludmtt  in  Theains,  as  Lactantius  scofis.  Saturn,  a  man,  gelded  himself, 
did  eat  his  own  children,  a  cnie!  tyrant  driven  oul  of  his  kingdom  by  his  eon  Jupi- 
ter, as  (food  a  god  as  himself,  a  wicked  lascivious  paltry  king  of  Crete,  of  whose 
rs,  villauies,  a  whole  volume  is  too  little  to  relate.  Venus,  a  noto- 
common  as  a  barber's  chair,  Mara,  Adonis,  Anchises'  whore,  is  a 
as  well  as  the  rest,  as  much  renowned  by  their  poets,  with  many 
)ds  so  fabulously  and  foolishly  made,  ceremoniis,  ftjmtnis,  el  canticis 
rrors,  luctus  et  gaudia,  amwes,  iras,  miptias  et  liberorum  procrea- 
tiones  ("as  ISusebius  well  taxeth),  weddings,  mirth  and  mournings,  loves,  angers,  and 
quarreUing  they  did  celebrate  ia  hymns,  and  sing  of  in  their  ordinary  songs,  as  it 
were  publishing  their  villanies.  But  see  more  of  their  originals.  When  Romulus 
was  made  away  by  the  sedition  of  the  senators,  to  pacify  (he  people,  °^  Julius  Procu- 
lus  gave  out  that  Romulus  was  taken  up  by  Jupiter  into  heaven,  and  therefore  to  be 
ever  after  adored  for  a  god  amongst  the  Romans.  Syrophaues  of  Egypt  had  one 
only  son,  whom  he  dearly  loved ;  he  erected  his  statue  in  his  house,  which  his  ser- 
vants did  adorn  with  garSands,  to  pacify  their  master's  wrath  when  he  was  angry,  so 
by  little  and  little  he  was  adored  for  a  god.  This  did  Semiramis  for  her  husband 
Belus,  and  Adrian  the  emperor  by  his  minion  Antinous.  Flora  was  a  rich  harlot  in 
Rome,  and  for  that  she  made  the  commonwealth  her  heir,  her  birthday  was  solem- 
nised long  after;  and  to  make  it  a  more  plausible  holiday,  they  made  her  goddess 
of  flowers,  and  sacrificed  to  her  amongst  the  rest.  The  matrons  of  Rome,  as  Dio- 
nysius  Halicamasseeus  relates,  because  at  their  entreaty  Coriolanns  desisted  from  his 
wars,  consecrated  a  church  Fortunes  muliehri;  and  ™Venus  Barbata  had  a  temple 
erected,  for  that  somewhat  was  amiss  about  hair,  and  so  the  rest.  The  citizens  '  of 
Aiabanda,  a  small  town  in  Asia  Minor,  to  curry  favour  with  the  Romans  (who  then 
warred  in  Greece  with  Perseus  of  Macedon,  and  were  formidable  to  these  parts), 
consecrated  a  temple  to  the  City  of  Rome,  and  made  her  a  goddess,  with  annual 
games  and  sacrifices ;  so  a  town  of  houses  was  deified,  with  sl^meful  flattery  of  the 
one  side  to  give,  and  intolerable  arrogance  on  the  other  to  accept,  upon  so  vile  and 
absurd  an  occasion.  Tully  writes  to  Atlicus,  that  his  daughter  TuUiola  might  be 
made  a  goddess,  and  adored  as  Juno  and  Minerva,  and  as  well  she  deserved  it.  Their 
holy  days  and  adorations  were  all  out  as  ridiculous ;  those  Lupercals  of  Pan,  Flo- 
rales  of  Flora,  Bona  dea,  Anna  Perenna,  Salumals,  &.C.,  as  how  Uiey  were  celebrated, 
with  what  lascivious  and  wanton  gestures,  bald  ceremonies,  ^  by  what  bawdy  priests, 
how  they  hang  their  noses  o^  er  the  smoke  of  sacrifices,  saith  ^  Lucian,  and  lick  blood 
like  flies  lliat  «  as  spdled  about  the  altars.  Their  carved  idols,  gilt  images  of  wood, 
iron,  ivory,  silvei,  brass,  stone,  ohm  truncm  eram,  S^c,  were  moat  absurd,  as  being 
their  own  workmtnship ,  for  as  Seneca  notes,  adorant  ligneos  deos,  etfabros  interim 
guifeceruni,  coiUemnanl,  they  adoie  work,  contemn  the  workman;  and  aa  Tertul- 
lian  follows  it,  Si  Iwmines  non  esseni  diis  p-opitH,  non  essent  dii,  had  it  not  been 
for  men,  they  had  neier  been  gods,  but  blocks,  and  stupid  statues  in  which  mice, 
swallows,  birds  make  their  ne-ts,  spiders  their  webs,  and  in  their  very  mouths  laid 
their  excrements  Those  images,  1  say,  were  all  out  as  gross  as  the  shapes  in  which 
they  did  represent  them  Jupiter  mlh  a  ram's  head,  Mercury  a  dog's.  Pan  like  a 
goat,  Heccote  with  three  heads,  one  with  a  beard,  another  without ;  see  more  in  Car- 
terius  and  ^\  eidurms  of  iheir  monstrous  forms  and  ugly  pictures  :  and,  which  was 
absurder  yet,  they  told  them  these  images  came  from  heaven,  as  that  of  Minerva  in 
her  temple  at  Athena,  qucd  6  ca-lo  cecidisse  credehanl  accola,  saith  Pausaiiias.    They 
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foj-med  some  like  storks,  apes,  bulls,  and  yet  seriously  believed :  and  lliat  which  was 
impious  and  abominable,  ihey  made  their  gods  notorious  whoremastera,  incestuous 
Sodomites  (as  commonly  they  were  all,  as  well  as  Jupiter,  Mars,  Apollo,  Mercury, 
Neptune,  &c.),  thieves,  slaves,  drudges  (for  Apollo  and  Neptune  made  tiles  in  Phry- 
gia),  kept  sheep,  Hercules  emptied  stables,  Vulcan  a  blacksmith,  unfit  to  dwell  upon 
the  earth  for  their  villanies,  much  less  in  heaven,  as  '  Mornay  weU  saiih,  and  yet 
they  gave  them  out  to  be  such ;  so  weak  and  brutish,  some  to  whine,  lament,  and 
roar,  as  Isis  for  her  son  and  Cenoceplialus,  as  also  all  her  weeping  priests ;  Mars  in 
Homer  to  be  wounded,  vexed ;  Venus  ran  away  crying,  and  the  IJJce ;  than  which 
wliat  can  be  more  ridiculous  ?  JVonne  ridictihim  lugere  quod  colas,  vel  colere  quod 
lugeas?  (which 'Minutiua  objects)  Si  dii,  cur  plangUts?  si  mortid,  cur  adoratk?  that 
ii  is  no  marvel  if  'Lucian,  that  adamantine  persecutor  of  superstition,  and  Pliny  could 
so  scoff  at  them  and  tlieir  horrible  idolatry  aa  they  did ;  if  Diagoras  took  Hercules' 
linage,  and  put  it  under  his  pot  to  seethe  his  potta^,  which  was,  as  he  said,  his  13th 
labour.  But  see  more  of  their  fopperies  in  Cypr.  4.  tract,  de  Idol,  varietat.  Chrysos- 
tom  aduers.  Gentil,  Arnobius  adv.  Gentes.  Austin,  de  civ.  dei.  Theodoret.  de  curat. 
Grcec.  affect.  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Minutius  Frelix,  Eusebius,  Lactantius,  Stuckius, 
&c.  Lamentable,  tragical,  and  fearful  those  symptoma  are,  that  they  ahould  be  so 
far  forth  affrighted  with  their  fictitious  gods,  as  to  spend  the  goods,  lives,  fortunes, 
precious  time,  best  days  in  their  honour,  to  *  sacrifice  unto  them,  to  their  inestimable 
loss,  such  hecatombs,  so  many  thousand  sheep,  osen  with  gilded  horns,  goals,  as 
^Crcesus,  king  of  Lydia,  '"Marcus  Julianus,  surnamed  ob  erebras  hostias  Victima- 
rius,  el  Tauricremus,  and  the  rest  of  the  Eoman  emperors  usually  did  with  such 
labour  and  cost ;  and  not  emperors  only  and  gi'eat  ones,  pro  communi  bono,  were 
at  this  charge,  but  private  men  for  their  ordinary  occasions.  Pythagoras  offered  a 
hundred  oxen  for  the  iuvention  of  a  geometrical  problem,  and  it  was  an  ordinary 
thing  to  sacrifice  in  "Lucian's  time,  "a  heifer  for  their  good  health,  four  oxen 
for  wealth,  a  hundred  for  a  kingdom,  nine  bulls  for  their  sale  return  from  Troja  to 
Pylus,"  &c.  Every  god  almost  had  a  peculiar  sacrifice — the  Sun  horses,  Vulcaufire, 
Diana  a  white  hart,  Venus  a  turtle,  Ceres  a  hog,  Proserpine  a  black  lamb,  Neptune 
a  bull  (read  more  in  "  Stukins  at  lai'ge),  besides  sheep,  cocks,  corals,  frankincense,  to 
their  undoings,  as  if  their  gods  were  afiected  with  blood  or  smoke,  "  And  surely 
("saith  he)  if  one  should  but  repeat  the  fopperies  of  mortal  men,  in  their  sacrifices, 
feasts,  worshipping  their  gods,  their  rites  and  ceremonies,  what  they  think  of  them, 
of  their  diet,  houses,  orders,  &e.,  what  prayera  and  vows  they  make;  if  one  should 
hut  observe  their  absurdity  and  madness,  he  would  burst  out  a  laughing,  and  pity 
their  folly."  For  what  can  be  more  absurd  than  their  ordinary  prayers,  petitions, 
'■•requests,  sacrifices,  oracles,  devotions.'  of  which  we  have  a  taste  in  Maximus 
Tyrius,  serm.  I.  Plato's  Alcibiades  Secundus,  Persius  Sat.  Z.  Juvenal.  Sat.  10.  there 
likewise  exploded,  Mactant  opimas  et  pingnes  hostias  deo  guasi  esurienti,  profundtmt 
vino,  tanquam  sitienli,  lumina  accendutU  velut  in  tenebris  agentl  (Lactantius,  Hi.  3. 
cap.  6).  As  if  their  gods  were  hungry,  athirst,  in  the  dark,  they  light  candles,  offer 
meat  and  drink.  And  what  so  base  aa  to  reveal  their  counsels  and  give  oracles,  i 
viscerum  sterquiliniis,  out  of  the  bowels  and  excremental  parts  of  beaats  ?  sordidos 
deos  Varro  truly  calls  them  therefore,  and  well  he  might.  I  say  nothing  of  their 
magnificent  and  sumptuous  temples,  those  majestical  structures :  to  the  roof  of 
Apollo  Didymeus'  temple,  ad  branckidns,  aa  "Strabo  writes,  a  thou aand  oaks  did 
not  suffice.  Who  can  relate  the  glorious  splendour,  and  slupend  magnificence,  the 
sumptuous  building  of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  Jupiter  Amnion's  temple  in  Africa,  the 
Pantheon  at  Rome,  the  Capitol,  the  Sarapium  at  Alexandria,  Apollo's  temple  at 
Daphne  in  the  suburbs  of  Antioch.    The  great  temple  at  Mexico  so  richly  adorned. 
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and  so  capacious  (for  10,000  men  iiiiglit  stand  in  it  at  once),  that  fair  Pantheon  of 
Cusco,  described  by  Acosta  in  his  hidiau  History,  which  eclipses  both  Jews  and 
Christiana,  There  were  in  old  Jerusalem,  as  some  write,  408  synagogues  ;  bat  new 
Cairo  reckons  up  [if  "Radzivilus  may  be  believed)  6800  raosques;  Fez  400,  whereof 
50  are  most  magnificent,  like  St.  Paul's  in  Ijondon.  Helena  built  300  fair  churches 
in  the  Holy  Land,  but  one  Gassa  hath  built  400  mosques.  The  Mahometans  have 
1000  monks  in  a  monastery;  the  like  sailh  Acosla  of  Americans;  Riccius  of  ihe 
Chinese,  for  men  and  women,  fairly  built ;  and  more  richly  endowed  some  of  them, 
than  Arras  in  Artois,  Fulda  in  Geraiany,  or  St,  Edmund's-Bury  in  England  with  us  : 
who  can  describe  those  curious  and  costly  statues,  idols,  images,  so  ftequently  men- 
tioned in  Pausanias  f  I  conceal  their  donaries,  pendants,  other  oi&rings,  presents, 
to  these  their  fi.ctitioua  gods  daily  consecrated.  "  Alexander,  the  son  of  Amyntas, 
king  of  Macedonia,  sent  two  statues  of  pure  gold  to  Apollo  at  Delphos,  "  Crcesus, 
king  of  Lydia  dedicated  a  hundred  golden  tiles  in  the  same  place  with  a  golden  altar : 
BO  man  came  empty-handed  to  their  shrines.  But  these  are  base  offerings  in  respect; 
they  offered  men  themselves  alive.  The  Leucadians,  as  Strabo  writes,  sacrificed 
every  year  a  man,  aveTruncimdcB  deorum  im  causa,  to  paciiy  tlieir  gods,  de  montis 
prmc'vpilio  dejecerent,  £fc.  and  they  did  voluntarily  undergo  it.  The  Decii  did  so 
sacrifice.  Dm  manibus ;  Curtius  did  leap  into  tlie  gulf.  Were  they  not  all  strangely 
deluded  to  go  so  far  to  their  oracles,  to  be  so  gulled  by  Ihem,  both  in  war  and  peace, 
as  Polybius  relates  (which  their  argurs,  priests,  vestal  virgins  can  witness),  to  be  so 
superstiiious,  that  they  would  rather  lose  goods  and  lives  than  omit  any  ceremonies, 
or  offend  their  heatiien  gods .'  Ificias,  that  generous  and  valiant  captain  of  the 
Greeks,  overthrew  the  Athenian  navy,  by  reason  of  his  too  much  superstition,  "be- 
cause the  augurs  told  him  it  was  ominous  to  set  sail  from  the  haven  of  Syracuse 
whilst  the  moon  was  eclipsed ;  he  tarried  so  long  till  his  enemies  besieged  him,  he 
and  all  his  army  were  overthrown.  The  ^Panhtans  of  old  were  so  sottish  in  this 
kind,  they  would  rather  lose  a  victory,  nay  lose  their  own  lives,  than  fight  in  the 
night,  'twas  against  their  religion.  The  Jews  would  make  no  resistance  on  the  Sab- 
hath,  when  Pompeius  besieged  Jerusalem ;  and  some  Jewish  Christians  in  Africa,  set 
upon  by  the  Golhs,  suflered  themselves  npon  the  same  occasion  to  be  utterly  van- 
quished. The  superstition  of  the  Dibrenses,  a  bordering  town  in  Ephus,  besieged 
by  the  Turks,  is  miraoulous  almost  to  report.  Because  a  dead  dog  was  flung  into 
the  only  fountain  whicii  the  city  had,  ihey  would  die  of  thirst  all,  rather  than  drink 
of  that ''  unclean  water,  and  yield  up  the  city  upon  any  conditions.  Though  the 
prtetor  and  chief  citizens  began  to  drink  first,  using  all  good  persuasions,  their  super- 
stition was  such,  no  saying  would  serve,  they  must  all  forthwith  die  or  yield  up  the 
city.  Vtjs  ausmi  ipse  credere  (saith  "  Barletius)  tantam  superstUionem,  vel  ajirmare 
ievissimam  hanc  causam  tanlis  rei  vel  vtag'ts  ridiculam,  qaum  non  duhitem  rinam  po- 
iius  quum  admirtdvinem  poster'is  excitaturam.  The  story  was  too  ridiculous,  he  was 
ashamed  to  report  it,  because  he  thought  nobody  would  believe  it.  It  is  stupend  to 
relate  what  strange  effects  this  idolatry  and  superstition  hath  brought  forth  of  the 
latter  years  in  the  Indies  and  those  bordering  parts;  ^in  wiiat  feral  shapes  the 
"  devil  is  adored,  ne  quid  mali  irtlentent,  as  tliey  say ;  for  in  the  mountains  betwixt 
Scanderoon  and  Aleppo,  at  this  day,  there  are  dwelling  a  certain  kind  of  people 
called  Coords,  coming  of  the  race  of  the  ancient  Parthians,  who  worship  the  devil, 
and  allege  this  reason  in  so  doing :  God  is  a  good  man  and  will  do  no  harm,  but  ahe 
devil  is  bad  and  must  be  pleased,  lest  he  hurt  them.  It  is  wonderful  to  tell  how  the 
devil  deludes  them,  how  he  terrifies  them,  how  they  offer  men  and  women  sacrifices 
unto  him,  a  hundred  at  once,  as  they  did  infants  in  Crete  to  Saturn  of  old,  ihe  finest 
children,  like  Agamemnon's  Iphigenia,  &c.  At  ^  Mexico,  when  the  Spaniards  first 
overcame  tlieni,  tliey  daily  sacrificed  viva  Itominum  corda  e  viventium  corporihus  ex- 
trocia,  the  hearts  of  men  yet  living,  20,000  in  a  year  (Acosta  lih.  5.  cap.  30)  to  their 
idols  made  of  flour  and  men's  blood,  and  every  year  6000  infants  of  both  sexes: 
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and  as  prodigious  to  relate,  ^  how  tliey  bury  iheir  wives  witli  husbands  deceased, ' 
fearful  lo  report,  and  harder  to  believe, 


and  burn  them  alive,  best  goods,  servants,  horses,  when  a  grandee  dies,  ^twelve 
thousand  at  once  amongst  the  Tartars,  when  a  great  cham  departs,  or  an  empei-or  in 
America :  how  ihey  plague  themselves,  which  abstain  from  all  ilial  hath  life,  like 
those  old  Pythagoreans,  with  immoderate  fastings,  ™  as  the  Bannians  about  Surat, 
they  of  China,  tiMt  for  superstition's  sake  never  eat  flesh  nor  lish  all  their  lives, 
never  marry,  but  live  in  deserts  and  by-places,  and  some  pray  to  their  idols  twenty- 
four  hours  together  without  any  intermission,  biting  of  their  tongues  when  they  have 
done,  for  devotion's  sake.  Some  again  are  brought  to  that  madness  by  their  super- 
stitious priests  (that  tell  them  such  vain  stories  of  immorlality,  and  the  joys  of  heaven 
in  that  other  life),  ^that  many  thousands  voluntarily  break  tlieir  own  necks,  as 
Claombrotus  Amborciatus,  auditors  of  old,  precipitate  diemselves,  that  they  may  par- 
ticipate of  that  unspeakable  happiness  in  the  other  world.  One  poisons,  another 
strangles  himself,  and  the  King  of  China  had  done  as  much,  deluded  with  the  vain 
hope,  had  he  not  been  detained  by  his  servant.  But  who  can  sufficiently  tell  of 
their  several  superstitions,  vexations,  follies,  torments  ?  I  may  conclude  with  "Pos- 
se viiras,  Be  ?igi/acii  asperos  mites,  homines  i  Jeris ;  superstiiio  ex  homimhus  feras., 
religion  makes  wild  beasts  civil,  superatition  makes  wise  men  beasts  and  fools;  and 
tlie  discreeteat  that  are,  if  they  give  way  to  it,  are  no  better  than  dizzards ;  nay  more, 
if  that  of  Plotinus  be  true,  is  mats  religionis  scopus,  ut  ei  quern  coUmiis  similes  Jia- 
mus,  that  is  the  drift  of  religion  to  make  us  like  him  whom  we  worship :  what  shall 
be  the  end  of  idolaters,  but  to  degenerate  into  stocks  and  stones  ?  of  such  as  wor- 
ship these  heathen  gods,  for  dii  gentium  damonia,  "^  but  to  become  devils  themselves  ? 
'Tis  therefore  exitiosus  error,  ei  ntcudmi  pericuhsus,  a  most  perilous  and  dangerous 
error  of  all  othei's,  as  Tlutai'ch  holds,  turbuleraa  passio  kominem  coTisternans,  a 
pestilent,  a  troublesome  passion,  that  utterly  undoeth  men.  Unhappy  superstition, 
^*  Pliny  calls  it,  moHe  nonjiniiur,  deatli  takes  away  life,  but  not  superstition.  Ira- 
pious  and  ignorant  are  fitr  more  happy  than  they  which  are  superstitious,  no  torture 
like  to  il,  none  so  continuate,  so  general,  so  destructive,  so  violent. 

in  this  superstitious  row,  Jews  for  antiquity  may  go  next  to  Gentiles  :  what  of 
old  they  have  done,  what  idolatries  they  have  committed  in  their  groves  and  high 
places,  what  their  Pharisees,  Sadducees,  Scribes,  Essei,  and  such  sectaries  have  main- 
tained, I  will  not  so  much  as  mention :  for  the  present,  I  presume  no  nation  under 
heaven  can  be  more  sottish,  ignorant,  blind,  superstitious,  wilful,  obstinate,  and 
peevish,  tiring  themselves  with  vain  ceremonies  to  no  purpose ;  he  that  shall  but 
read  their  rabbins'  ridiculous  comments,  their  strange  interpretation  of  scriptures,  their 
absurd  ceremonies,  fables,  childish  tales,  which  they  steadfastly  believe,  wiD  think 
they  be  scarce  rational  creatures ;  their  foolish  ^  customs,  when  they  rise  in  the 
morning,  and  how  they  prepare  themselves  to  prayer,  to  meat,  with  what  supersti- 
tious washings,  how  to  tlieir  sabbatli,  to  their  other  feasts,  weddings,  burials,  Slc. 
Last  of  all,  the  expectation  of  their  Messiah,  and  those  figments,  miracles,  vain  pomp 
that  shall  attend  him,  as  how  he  shall  terrify  the  Gentiles,  and  overcome  them  by 
new  diseases ;  how  Michael  the  archangel  shall  sound  his  trumpet,  how  he  shall 
gather  all  the  scattered  Jews  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  there  make  them  a  great  banquet, 
'"  "  Wherein  shall  be  all  the  birds,  beasts,  fishes,  thai  ever  God  made,  a  cup  of  wine 
that  grew  in  Paradise,  and  that  hath  been  kept  in  Adam's  cellar  ever  since."  At  the 
first  course  shall  be  served  in  that  great  ox  in  Job.  iv.  10.,  "  that  every  day  feeds  on 
a  thousand  hills,"  Psal.  1.  10.,  that  great  Leviathan,  and  a  great  bird,  that  laid  an  egg 
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so  big,  ^  "  thai  by  chance  tumbhn^  out  of  the  nest,  it  knoclfed  liowii  three  hundred 
tall  cedars,  and  breaking  as  it  fell,  drowned  one  imndred  and  sixty  villages ;"  this 
bird  slood  up  to  the  knees  ia  the  sea,  and  the  sea  was  so  deep,  that  a  hatchet  would 
not  &11  to  ttie  bottom  in  seven  years ;  of  their  Messiah's  "  wives  and  children ;  Adam 
and  Eve,  &.c.,  and  that  one  stupend  fiction,  amongst  the  rest :  when  a,  Roman  prince 
asked  of  rabbi  Jehoaua  ben  Hanania,  why  the  Jews'  God  was  compared  to  a  lion  ; 
he  made  answer,  he  compared  himself  to  no  ordinary  lion,  but  lo  one  in  the  wood 
Ela,  which,  when  he  desired  to  see,  the  rabbin,  prayed  to  God  be  might,  and  forth- 
with the  lioQ  set  forward.  ^*"  But  when  he  was  four  hundred  miles  from  Rome  he 
so  roared  thai  all  the  great-bellied  women  in  Rome  made  abortions,  the  city  walls 
fell  down,  and  when  he  came  a  hundred  miles  nearer,  and  roared  the  second  time, 
their  teeth  fell  out  of  their  heads,  the  emperor  himself  fell  down  dead,  and  so  the 
lion  went  back."  With  an  infinite  number  of  such  lies  and  forgeries,  which  they 
verily  believe,  feed  themselves  with  vain  hope,  and  in  the  mean  time  will  by  no  jier- 
suasions  be  diverted,  bat  still  crucify  their  souls  with  a  company  of  idle  ceremonies, 
live  like  slaves  and  vagabonds,  will  not  be  relieved  or  reconciled. 

Mahometans  ate  a  compound  of  Gentiles,  Jews,  and  Christians,  and  so  absurd  in 
their  ceremonies,  as  if  tliey  had  taken  thai  which  is  most  sottish  out  of  every  one 
of  them,  full  of  idle  fables  in  their  superstitious  law,  their  Alcoran  itself  a  galH- 
Miaufry  of  lies,  tales,  ceremonies,  traditions,  precepts,  stolen  from  other  sects,  and 
confusedly  heaped  up  to  delude  a  company  of  rude  and  bai'barous  clowns.  As  how 
birds,  beasts,  stones,  saluted  Mahomet  when  he  came  from  Mecca,  the  moon  came 
down  from  heaven  to  visit  him,  '"how  God  sent  for  him,  spake  to  him,  &c.,  with  a 
company  of  stupend  figments  of  the  angels,  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  Stc  Of  the  day 
of  judgment,  and  three  sounds  to  prepare  to  it,  which  must  last  fifty  thousand  years 
of  Paradise,  which  wholly  consists  hi  coewtdl  et  comedendi  voluptate,  and  pfcorinis 
hominiius  acriplian,  hestialis  beatUitdo,  is  so  ridiculous,  that  Virgil,  Dante,  Lucian, 
nor  any  poet  can  be  more  fabulous.  Their  rites  and  ceremonies  are  most  vain  and 
superstitious,  wine  and  swine's  flesh  are  utterly  forbidden  by  their  law,  "  they  must 
pray  five  times  a  day ;  and  siill  towards  tJie  south,  wash  before  and  after  all  their 
bodies  over,  with  many  such.  For  lasting,  vows,  religious  orders,  peregrinations, 
they  go  far  beyond  any  papists,  '^tbey  fast  a  month  together  many  times,  and  must 
not  eat  a  bit  till  sun  be  set.  Their  kalendars,  dervises,  and  torlachers,  &c.  are  more 
"abstemious  some  of  them,  than  Carthusians,  Franciscans,  Anchorites,.forsake  all, 
live  solitary,  fate  hard,  go  naked,  &c.  **  Their  pilgrimages  are  as  fitr  as  to  the  river 
"Ganges  (which  the  Gentiles  of  those  tracts  likewise  do),  to  wash  themselves,  for 
that  river  as  they  hold  hath  a  sovei'eign  virtue  lo  purge  them-  of  all  sins,  and  no  man 
can  be  saved  that  hath  not  been  washed  in  it.  For  which  reason  they  come  far  and 
near  from  the  Indies ;  Maximus  gentium  omnium  confiuxus  est ;  and  infinite  numbers 
yearly  resort  to  it.  Others  go  as  far  as  Mecca  to  Mahomet's  tomb,  which  journey  is 
both  miraculous  and  meritorious.  The  ceremonies  of  flinging  atones  to  stone  the 
devil,  of  eating  a  camel  at  Cairo  by  tlie  way;  their  festings,  their  running  till  they 
sweat,  their  long  prayers,  Mahomet's  temple,  tomb,  and  building  of  it,  would  ask  a 
whole  volume  to  dilate  :  and  for  their  pains  taken  in  this  holy  pilgrimage,  ail  tiieir 
sins  are  forgiven,  and  they  reputed  for  so  many  saints.  And  diverse  of  them  with 
hot  bricks,  when  they  return,  will  put  out  their  eyes,  '^"tlial  they  never  after 
see  any  profane  thing,  bile  out  their  tongues,"  &c.  They  look  for  their  prophet 
Mahomet  as  Jews  do  for  tlieir  Messiah.  Read  more  of  their  customs,  rites,  cere- 
monies, in  Lonicerus  Turcic.  liist.  torn.  1.  from  the  tenth  to  the  twenty-fourth  chap- 
ter. Bred enbach ins,  cap.  4,  5,  6.  Leo  Afer,  Tib.  1.  Busbequius  Sabelhcus,  Pur- 
cbas,  lib.  3.  cap.  3,  et  4,  5,     Theodorus  Bibliander,  &c.    Many  foolish  ceremonies 
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you  shall  find  in  the  n  and  whicl  is  most  lo  be  lamented,  the  people  are  gene- 
rally so  curious  iu  ol  se  \  ng  of  l!  em,  that  if  the  least  circumstance  be  omitted, 
ihey  tiink  they  shall  Le  damned  tis  an  irremisaible  offence,  and  can  hardly  be  for- 
given. I  kept  in  my  house  amongst  my  followers  (saith  Busbequius,  sometime  the 
Turk's  orator  in  Constantmople)  a  Turkey  boy,  that  by  chance  did  eat  shell-fish,  a 
meat  forbidden  by  their  law,  bat  the  nest  day  when  he  knew  what  he  had  done,  he 
was  not  only  sick  to  cast  and  vomit,  but  very  much  troubled  in  mind,  would  weep 
and  "grieve  many  days  after,  torment  himself  for  his  foul  offence.  Another  Turk 
being  to  drink  a  cup  of  wine  in  his  cellar,  first  made  a  huge  noise  and  fihhy  fiices, 
** "  to  warn  his  soul,  as  he  said,  that  it  should  not  be  guilty  of  that  foul  fact  which 
he  was  to  commit."  With  such  toys  as  these  are  men  kept  in  awe,  and  so  cowed, 
that  they  dare  not  resist,  or  offend  the  least  circumstance  of  tlieir  law,  for  con- 
acience-salte  misled  by  superstition,  which  no  human  edict  otherwise,  no  force  of 
arms,  could  have  enforced. 

In  the  last  place  are  Psendo-Chrislians,  in  describing  of  whose  superstitious  symp- 
toms, as  a  mixture  of  the  rest,  1  may  say  that  which  St.  Benedict  once  saw  in  a 
vision,  onb  devil  in  tlie  market-place,  but  ten  in  a  monastery,  because  there  was 
more  work ;  in  populous  cities  they  would  swear  and  forswear,  lie,  falsify,  deceive 
fast  enough  of  themselves,  one  devil  could  circumvent  a  thousand ;  but  in  their  re- 
ligious houses  a  thousand  devils  could  scarce  tempt  one  silly  monk.  All  the  prin- 
cipal devils,  I  think,  busy  themselves  in  subverting  Christians ;  Jews,  Gentiles,  and 
Mahometans,  are  axtra  emtlem,  out  of  the  fold,  and  need  no  such  attendance,  they 
make  no  resistance,  "eos  enimpulsare  negligit,quos  quielo  jure  possidere  se  sewJit, 
they  are  his  own  already ;  but  Christians  have  that  shield  of  faith,  sword  of  the  Spirit 
to  resist,  and  must  have  a  great  deal  of  battery  before  they  can  be  overcome.  That 
the  devil  is  most  busy  amongst  us  thai  are  of  the  true  church,  appears  by  those  seve- 
ral oppositions,  heresies,  schisms,  which  in  all  ages  he  hath  raised  to  subvert  it,  and 
in  that  of  Rome  especially,  wherein  Antichrist  himself  now  sits  and  plays  his  prize. 
This  mystery  of  iniquity  began  to  work  even  m  the  Apostles'  time,  many  Antichrists 
and  heretics' were  abroad,  many  sprung  up  since,  many  now  present,  and  will  be  lo 
the  world's  end,  to  dementate  men's  minds,  to  seduce  and  captivate  their  souls, 
Their  symptoms  I  know  not  how  better  to  express,  than  in  that  twofold  division,  of 
such  as  lead,  and  are  led.  Such  as  lead  are  heretics,  schismatics,  false  prophets, 
impostors,  and  their  ministers  :  they  have  some  common  symptoms,  some  peculiar. 
Common,  as  madness,  folly,  pride,  insolency,  arrogancy,  singularity,  peevishness, 
obstinacy,  impudence,  scorn  and  contempt  of  all  other  sects :  ^uUius  addicti  jware 
in  verba  magistri;  "they  will  approve  of  nought  hut  what  they  first  invent  them- 
selves, no  interpretation  good  but  what  tlieir  infallibile  spirit  dictates :  none  shall  be  iti 
secuNdis,  no  not  in  tertiis,  they  are  only  wise,  only  learned  in  the  (ruth,  all  damned 
hut  they  and  tlieir  followers,  etedem  scripurantm  faciunt  ad  materiam  suam,  saith 
Tertullian,  they  make  a  slaughter  of  Scriptui'es,  and  turn  it  as  a  nose  of  wax  to  their 
own  ends.  So  irrefragable,  in  tlie  mean  time,  that  what  they  have  once  said,  they 
must  and  will  maintain,  in  whole  tomes,  duplications,  triplications,  never  yield  to 
death,  so  self-conceited,  say  what  you  can.  As  "  Bernard  {erroneously  some  say) 
speaks  of  P.  Aliardus,  omnes  patres  sic,  atgue  ego  sic.  Though  all  the  Fathers,  Coun- 
cils, the  whole  world  contradict  it,  they  care  not,  tliey  are  all  one  :  and  as  ^Gregory 
well  notes  "  of  such  as  are  vertiginous,  they  think  all  turns  round  and  moves,  all 
err :  when  as  the  en-or  is  wholly  in  their  own  brains."  Magallianus,  the  Jesuit,  in 
his  Comment  on  1  Tim.  xvi.  20,  and  Alphonsus  de  castro  lib.  1.  adversus  hcereses, 
gives  two  more  eminent  notes  or  probable  conjectures  to  know  such  men  by,  (they 
might  have  taken  themselves  fay  the  noses  when  they  said  it)  ""First  they  affect 
novelties  and  toys,  and  prefer  falsehood  before  truth ;  "  secondly,  they  care  not  what 
they  say,  that  which  rashness  and  folly  hath  brought  out,  pride  afterward,  peevish- 
ness and  contumacy  shall  maintain  to  the  last  gasp."  Peculiar  symptoms  are  prodi- 
gious paradoxes,  new  doctrines,  vain  phantasms,  which  are  many  and  diverse  as  they 
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themselves.  "Nicholailes  of  old,  would  have  wives 
not  marr^  at  all,  nor  Tatians,  forbidding  all  flesh,  Severians  \ 
naked,  *  because  Adam  did  so  in  Paradise;  and  some  "barefoot  all  their  lives, 
because  God,  Exod.  iii.  and  Joshua  v.  bid  Moses  so  to  do ;  and  Isaiah  xx.  was  bid 
put  off  his  shoes ;  Manichees  hold  that  Pythagorean  transmigration  of  souls  from 
men  to  beasts;  ''"  theCircumcellionsin  Africa,  with  a  mad  cruelty  made  away  them- 
selves, some  by  fire,  water,  breaking  their  necks,  and  seduced  others  to  do  the  like, 
threatening  some  if  they  did  not,"  with  a  thousand  such ;  as  you  may  read  in  ''Austin 
(for  there  were  fourscore  and  eleven  heresies  in  his  times,  besides  schisms  and 
smaller  factions)  Epiphaniua,  Alphonsus  ie  Castro,  Danteus,  Gab,  Praleolus,  S^c.  Of 
prophets,  enthusiasts  and  impostorsj  our  Ecclesiastical  stories  afford  many  examples; 
of  Elias  and  Christs,  as  our  ""Eudo  de  sleUis,  a  Briton  in  King  Stephen's  time,  that 
went  invisible,  translated  himself  from  one  to  anollier  in  a  moment,  fed  thousands 
with  good  cheer  in  the  wilderness,  and  many  such ;  nothing  so  common  as  miracles, 
visions,  revelations,  prophecies.  Now  what  these  brain-sick  heretics  once  broach, 
and  impostors  set  on  foot,  he  it  never  so  absurd,  false,  and  prodigious,  the  common 
people  will  follow  and  believe.  It  will  run  along  like  murrain  in  cattle,  scab  in 
sheep.  JWilla  scabies,  aa  "he  said,  ^perslidone  scahiosior;  as  he  that  is  bitten  with 
a  mad  do^  bites  others,  and  all  in  the  end  become  mad ;  either  out  of  aifection  of 
novelty,  simplicity,  blind  zeal,  hope  and  fear,  (he  giddy-headed  multitude  will  em- 
brace it,  and  without  further  examination  approve  it. 

Sed  Vetera  querimiir,  these  are  old,  kac  priusfuere.  In  onr  days  we  have  a  new 
scene  of  superstitious  impostors  and  heretics.  A  new  company  of  actors,  of  Anti- 
christs, that  great  Antichrist  himself:  a  rope  of  hopes,  that  by  their  greatness  and 
authority  bear  down  all  before  them:  who  from  that  time  they  proclaimed  them- 
selves universal  bishops,  to  establish  their  own  kingdom,  sovereignty,  greatness,  and 
to  enrich  themselves,  brought  in  such  a  company  of  human  traditions,  purgatory, 
JAmbus  Patrvm,  Infmiiwn,  and  all  that  subterranean  geography,  mass,  adoration  of 
saints,  alms,  festings,  bulls,  indulgences,  orders,  friars,  images,  shrines,  musty  relics, 
excommunications,  confessions,  satisfactions,  blind  obediences,  vows,  pilgi'images, 
peregrinations,  with  many  such  curious  toys,  intricate  subtleties,  gross  errors,  obscure 
questions,  to  vindicate  the  better  and  set  a  gloss  upon  thera,  that  the  light  of  the  Gos- 
pel was  quite  eclipsed,  darkness  over  all,  the  Scriptures  concealed,  legends  brought  in, 
religion  banished,  hypocritical  superstition  exalted,  and  the  Church  itself  **  obscured 
and  persecuted  :  Christ  and  his  members  crucified  more,  saith  Benzo,  by  a  few  necro- 
mantical,  atheistical  popes,  than  ever  it  was  by  '^  Julian  the  Apostate,  Porphyrius 
the  Platonisl,  Celsus  the  physician,  Libanius  the  Sophister ;  by  those  heathen  em- 
perors, Huns,  Goths,  and  Vandals.  What  each  of  them  did,  by  what  means,  at 
what  times,  qvibus  auxiliis,  superstition  climbed  to  this  height,  tradition  increased, 
and  Antichrist  himself  came  to  his  estate,  let  Magdeburgenses,  Kemnisius,  Osian- 
der.  Bale,  Mornay,  Fox,  Usher,  and  many  others  relate.  In  the  mean  time,  he  that 
shall  but  see  their  profane  rites  and  foolish  customs,  how  superstitious! y  kept, 
how  strictly  observed,  their  multitude  of  saints,  images,  that  rabble  of  Romish  dei- 
ties, for  trades,  professions,  diseases,  persons,  offices,  countries,  places  ;  St.  George 
for  England ;  St.  Denis  for  France,  Patrick,  Ireland ;  Andrew,  Scotland ;  Jago,  Spain ; 
&.C.  Gregory  for  students;  Luke  for  painters;  Cosmus  and  Damian  for  philoso- 
phers; Crispin,  shoemakers ;  Katherine,  Spinners ;  &c.  Anthony  for  pigs ;  Gallus, 
geese;  Wenceslaus,  sheep;  Pelagius,  oxen;  Sebastian,  the  plague;  Valentine,  fall- 
ing sickness :  Apollonia,  tooth-ache ;  PetroneJla  for  agues ;  and  the  Virgin  Mary  for 
sea  and  land,  for  all  parties,  offices ;  he  that  shall  observe  these  things,  their  shrines, 
images,  oblations,  pendants,  adorations,  pilgrimages  they  make  to  them,  what  creep- 
ing lo  crosses,  our  Lady  of  Loretto's  rich  **  gowns,  her  donaries,  (he  cost  bestowed 
on  images,  and  number  of  suitors;  St.  Nicholas  Burge  in  France;  our  St. Thomas's 
shrine  of  old  at  Canterbury ;  those  relics  at  Rome,  Jerusalem,  Genoa,  Lyons,  Pra- 
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turn,  Si.  Denis ;  and  how  many  thousands  come  yearly  to  offer  to  them,  with  what 
cost,  trouble,  anxiety,  superstition  (for  forty  several  masses  are  daily  said  in  some 
of  their  ™  cliurches,  and  they  rise  at  all  hours  of  the  nijht  to  mass,  come  barefoot, 
Etc.),  how  they  spend  themselves,  times,  goods,  lives,  fortunes,  in  such  ridiculous 
observations ;  their  tales  and  figments,  false  miracles,  buying  and  selling  of  pardons, 
indulgences  for  40,000  years  to  come,  their  processions  on  set  days,  their  strict 
fastings,  monks,  anchorites,  friar  mendicants,  Franciscans,  Carthusians,  &.c.  Their 
vigils  and  fasts,  their  ceremonies  at  Chrisfmaa,  Shrovetide,  Candlemas,  Palm-Sunday, 
Blaise,  St.  Martin,  St.  Nicholas'  day;  their  adorations,  exorcisms,  &c.,  will  thiok  all 
those  Grecian,  Pagan,  Mahometan  superstitions,  gods,  idols,  and  ceremonies,  the 
name,  time  and  place,  habit  only  altered,  to  have  degenerated  into  Christians.  Whilst 
they  prefer  traditions  before  Scriptures ;  those  Evangelical  Councils,  poverty,  obe- 
dience, vows,  alms,  fiisling,  supererogations,  before  God's  Commandments;  their 
own  ordinances  instead  of  his  precepts,  and  keep  them  ia  ignorance,  blindness,  they 
have  brought  the  common  people  into  such  a  case  by  their  cunning  conveyances, 
strict  discipline,  and  servile  education,  that  upon  pain  of  damnation  they  dare  not 
breaJc  the  least  ceremony,  tradition,  edict;  hold  it  a  greater  sin  to  eat  a  bit  of  meat 
in  Lent,  than  kill  a  man  :  their  consciences  are  so  terrified,  that  they  are  ready  lo 
despair  if  a  small  ceremony  be  omitted;  and  will  accuse  their  own  father,  mother, 
brother,  sister,  nearest  and  dearest  friends  of  heresy,  if  they  do  not  as  they  do,  will 
be  their  chief  executioners,  and  help  first  to  bring  a  faggot  to  bum  them.  What 
mulct,  what  penance  soever  is  enjoined,  they  dare  not  but  do  it,  tumble  with  St. 
Francis  in  the  jnire  amongst  hogs,  if  they  be  appointed,  go  woolwarcl,  whip  them- 
selves, build  hospitals,  abbeys,  &,c.,  go  to  the  East  or  West  Indies,  kill  a  king,  or 
rim  upon  a  sword  point :  they  perform  all,  without  any  muttering  or  hesitation, 
believe  all. 


And  whilst  the  ruder  sort  are  so  carried  headlong  with  blind  zeal,  are  so  gulled  and 
tortured  by  their  superstitions,  their  own  too  credulous  simplicity  and  ignorance, 
their  epicurean  popes  and  hypocritical  cardinals  laugh  in  their  sleeves,  and  are  merry 
in  their  chambers  with  their  punks,  they  do  indulgere  genio,  and  make  much  of  them- 
selves. The  middle  sort,  some  for  private  gain,  hope  of  ecclesiastical  preferment, 
(^s  expedivit  psittaco  suum  jm'pf)  popularity,  base  ilattery,  must  and  will  believe 
ali  their  paradoxes  and  absuiil  tenets,  without  exception,  and  as  obstinately  maintain 
and  put  in  practice  all  then:  traditions  and  idolatrous  ceremonies  (for  their  religion  is 
Jialf  a  trade)  lo  the  death ;  they  will  defend  all,  the  golden  legend  itself,  with  all  the 
lies  and  tales  in  it:  as  that  of  St.  George,  St.  Christopher,  St.  Winifred,  St.  Denis, 
Stc.  It  is  a  wonder  to  see  how  Nic.  Harpsfield,  that  pharisaical  impostor,  amongst 
the  rest,  Ecclesiast.  Hist.  cap.  23,  scbc  prim,  sex.,  puzzles  himself  to  vindicate  that 
ridiculous  fable  of  St.  Ursula  and  the  eleven  thousand  virgins,  as  when  they  live," 
how  they  came  to  Cologne,  by  whom  martyred,  &c.,  though  he  can  say  nothing  for 
ii,  yet  he  must  and  will  approve  it :  nobilitavU  (^irtquit)  hoc  sceculum  Ursula  cum 
comitibus,  cujus  Jiisloria  ulinam  tarn  mild  esset  expedita  et  certa,  quam'in  animo  meo 
certum  ac  expedition,  est,  earn  esse  cum  sodalihus  hetUam  in  calls  vtrginem.  They 
must  and  will  (I  say)  either  out  of  blind  zeal  believe,  vary  their  compass  with  the 
test,  as  the  latitude  -of  religion  varies,  apply  themselves  to  the  time^  and  seasons, 
and  for  fear  and  flattery  are  content  to  subscribe  and  to  do  all  that  in  them  lies  to 
maintain  and  defend  their  present  government  and  slavish  religious  schoolmen,  can- 
onists, Jesuits,  friars,  priests,  orators,  sophisters,  who  either  for  that  they  had  nothing 
else  to  do,  luxuriant  wits  knew  not  otherwise  how  to'busy  themselves  n  ho  die 
times,  for  the  Church  then  had  few  or  no  open  adversaries,  or  better  to  d  f  nd  h 
lies,  fictions,  miracles,  transubstantialions,  traditions,  pope's  pardons,  p  ga 
masses,  impossibilities,  &c.  with  glorious  shows,  fair  pretences,  big  wo  1  and 
plausible  wits,  have  coined  a  thousand  idle  questions,  nice  distinction  b  1  s 
Obs  and  Sols,  such  tropological,  allegorical  expositions,  to  salve  all    ppearan    s 
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objections,  such  quirks  and  quiddities,  quodlihetaries^  as  Bale  saith  of  Ferribrigge  and 
Strode,  instances,  ampliations,  decrees,  glosses,  canons,  that  instead  of  sound  com- 
mentaries, good  preachers,  are  come  ia  a  company  of  mad  sophistera,  prima  secimdo 
seeundarii,  sectaries,  Canonists,  Sorbonists,  Minorites,  with  a  rabble  of  idle  contro- 
versies and  questions,  ™an  Papa  sit  Deus,  an  quasi  Deusf  An  participet  utramque 
Christi  naiuram  ?  Whether  it  be  as  possible  for  God  to  be  a  humble  bee  or  a  goutd, 
as^  man  ?  Whether  he  can  produce  respect  without  a  foundation  or  term,  make  a 
whore  a  virgin  f  fetch  Trajan's  soul  from  hell,  and  how  ?  with  a  rabble  of  questions 
about  hell-fire  :  whether  it  be  a  greater  sin  to  kill  a  man,  or  to  clout  shoes  upon  a 
Sunday  ?  whether  God  can  make  another  God  like  unto  himself  ?  Such,  saith  Kem- 
nisius,  are  most  of  your  schoolmen,  (mere  alchemists)  300  commentators  on  Peter 
Lambard ;  (PUsius  catal.  scriptorum  ^n^hc  reckons  up  180  English  commentators 
alooej  on  toe  matter  of  the  sentences),  bcoUsls,  Thomists,  Reals,  Kominals,  &e.,  and 
so  perhaps  that  of  St,  "'Austin  may  be  verified  Indocti  rapiuni  ctE^um,  docti  interim 
descendunt  ad  infemum.  Thus  they  contmued  m  such  error,  blindness,  decrees, 
sophisms,  superstitions ;  idle  ceremonies  and  traditions  were  the  sum  of  their  new- 
coined  holiness  and  religion,  and  by  these  knavenes  and  stratagems  they  were  able 
to  involve  multitudes,  to  deceive  the  most  sanctified  souls,  and,  if  it  were  possible, 
tlie  very  elect  In  the  mean  time  the  true  Church,  as  wine  and  water  mixed,  lay  hid 
and  obscure  to  spSak  of,  till  Luther's  lime,  who  began  upon  a  sudden  to  defecate, 
and  as  another  sun  to  drive  away  those  foggy  mists  of  superstition,  to  restore  it  to 
that  purity  of  the  primitive  Church.  And  after  him  many  good  and  godly  men, 
divine  spirits,  have  done  their  endeavours,  and  still  do. 

n>"Aiid  what  Lheirignnranr^esteeni'daitiol}', 

But  see  the  devil,  that  will  never  suffer  the  Church  to  be  quiet  or  at  rest:  no 
garden  so  well  tilled  but  some  noxious  weeds  grow  up  in  it;  no  wheat  but  it 
hath  some  lares :  we  have  a  mad  giddy  company  of  precisians,  schismatics,  and  some 
heretics,  even  in  our  own  bosoms  in  another  extreme.  "  "  Dum  viianl  slulli  villa  in 
eontraria  curnwt;"  that  out  of  too  much  zeal  in  opposition  to  Antichrist,  human 
traditions,  those  Romish  rites  and  superstitions,  will  quite  demolish  all,  they  will 
admit  of  no  ceremonies  at  all,  no  fasting  days,  no  cross  in  baptism,  kneeling  at  com- 
munion, no  church  music.  Sec,  no  bishops'  courts,  no  church  government,  rail  at  all 
our  church  discipline,  will  not  hold  their  tongues,  and  all  for  the  peace  of  thee,  O 
Sion !  No,  not  so  much  as  degrees  some  of  them  will  tolerate,  or  universities,  all 
human  learning,  ('tis  cloaca  diaioli)  hoods,  habits,  cap  and  surplice,  such  as  are 
things  indifierent  in  themselves,  and  wholly  for  ornament,  decency,  or  distinction'- 
sake,  they  abhor,  hate,  and  snnif  al/ae  a  stone-horse  when  he  meets  a  bear":  tjiey 
make  matters  of  conscience  of  them,  and  will  rather  forsake  their  livings  than  sub- 
scribe to  them.  They  will  admit  of  no  holidays,  or  honest  recreations,  as  of  hawk- 
ing, hunting,  &.C.,  no  churches,  no  bells  some  of  them,  because  papists  use  them ; 
no  discipiine^  no  ceremonies  but  what  they  invent  themselves ;  no  interpretations  of 
iscriptures,  no  comments  of  fathers,  no  councils,  but  such  as  their  own  fantastical 
spirits  dictate,  or  recta  ratio,  as  Socinians,  by  which  spirit  misled,  many  times  they 
broach  as  prodigious  paradoxes  as  pa,pisls  themselves.  Some  of  them  turn  prophets, 
have  secret  revelations,  will  be  of  privy  council  with  God  himself,  and  know  ail  his 
secrets,  '"Per  capillos  spirittim  sanctum  tenenl.,  et  omnia  sdunt  cum  sini  asini  omnium 
ohstinalissimi,  a  company  of  giddy  heads  will  take  upon  them  to  define  how  many 
shall  be  saved  and  who  damned  in  a  parish,  where  they  shall  sit  in  heaven,  interpret 
Apocalypses,  (^Commentatores pracipiies  et  vertlginosos,  one  calls  them,  as  well  he 
might)  and  those  hidden  niysleries  to  private  persons,  times,  places,  as  their  own 
spirit  informs  them,  private  revelations  shall  suggest,  and  precisely  set  down  when 
the  world  shall  come  to  an  end,  what  year,  what  month,  what  day.  Some  of  them 
again  have  such  strong  faith,  so  presumptuous,  they  will  go  into  infected  houses, 
expel  devils,  and  fast  forty  days,  as  Christ  himself  did ;  some  call  God  and  his  attri- 
bnles  into  question,  as  Vorstius  and  Socinus ;  some  princes,  civil  magistrates,  and 
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their  authorities,  as  anabaptists,  will  do  all  their  own  private  spirit  diclafes,  and 
nothing  else.  Brownists,  Barrowiats,  Famiiists,  and  those  Amsterdamian  sects  and 
sectaries,  are  led  all  by  so  many  private  spirits.  It  is  a  wonder  to  reveal  what  pas- 
sages Sleidan  relates  in  his  Commentaries,  of  Cretinck,  Knippevdoling,  and  rfieir 
associates,  those  madmeD  of  Munster  in  Germany;  what  strange  enthusiasms,  sottish 
revelations  they  had,  how  absurdly  they  carried  themselves,  deluded  others;  and  as 
profane  Machiavel  in  hia  political  disputations  holds  of  Christian  religion,  in  general 
it  doth  enervate,  debilitate,  take  away  men's  spirits  and  courage  from  them,  sim- 
j/liciores  reddil  homines,  breeds  nothing  so  courageous  soldiers  as  that  Roman :  we 
may  say  of  these  peculiar  sects,  their  religion  takes  away  not  spirits  only,  but  wit 
and  judgment,  and  deprives  them  of  their  understanding;  for  some  of  them  are  so 
far  gone  with  their  private  enthusiasms  and  revelations,  that  they  are  quite  mad,  out 
of  their  wits.  What  greater  madness  can  there  be,  than  for  a  man  to  lake  upon  him 
to  be  a  God,  as  some  do  ?  to  be  the  Holy  Ghost,  Eliaa,  and  what  not  ?  In  ''Polarfd, 
1518,  in  the  reign  of  King  Sigismund,  one  said  he  was  Christ,  and  got  him  twelve 
apostles,  came  tojudge  the  world,  and  strangely  deluded  (he  commons.  "One  David 
George,  an  illiterate  painter,  not  many  years  since,  did  as  much  in  Holland,  look 
upon  him  to  be  the  Messiah,  and  bad  many  followers.  Benedictua  Victorinus  Fa- 
ventinus,  consil.  15,  writes  as  much  of  one  Honorius,  that  thought  he  ■was  not  only 
inspired  as  a  prophet,  but  that  he  was  a  God  himself,  and  had  "femiliar  conference 
with  God  and  his  angels,  Lavat.  de  sped.  c.  3.  part.  8.  hath  a  story  of  one  John  Sar- 
torious,  that  thought  he  was  the  prophet  Elias,  and  cap.  7.  of  diverse  others  that  had 
conference  with  angels,  were  saints,  propheta.  Wierus,  lib.  3.  de  Lamiis  c.  7.  makes 
mention  of  a  prophet  of  Groning  that  said  he  was  God  the  Father ;  of  an  Italian  and 
Spanish  prophet  that  held  as  much.  We  need  not  rove  so  far  abroad,  we  have  fami- 
liar examples  at  home :  Hackett  that  said  he  ^va^  Christ ;  Coppinger  and  Arthington 
his  disciples;  ''Burchet  and  Hovatus,  burned  at  Norwich.  We  are  never  liely 
seven  years  together  without  some  such  new  prophets  that  have  several  inspirations, 
some  to  convert  the  Jews,  some  fast  forty  days,  go  with  Daniel  to  the  lion's  den ; 
some  foretell  strange  things,  some  for  one  thing,  some  for  another.  Great  precisians 
of  raeaa  conditions  and  very  illiterate,  most  part  by  a  preposterous  zeal,  festing,  medi- 
tation, melancholy,  are  brought  into  those  gross  errors  and  inconveniences.  Of  those 
men  I  may  conclude  generally,  that  howsoever  they  may  seem  to  be  discreet,  and 
men  of  understanding  in  other  matters,  discourse  well,  Imsam  Imbent  imaginationem, 
they  are  like  comets,  round  in  all  places  but  where  they  blaze,  cetera  sani,  they 
have  impregnable  wits  many  of  them,  and  discreet  otherwise,  but  in  this  their  mad- 
ness and  folly  breaks  out  beyond  measure,  in  ir^nilum  erumpii  stultitia.  They  are 
certainly  far  gone  with  melancholy,  if  not  quite  mad,  and  have  more  need  of  physic 
than  many  a  man  that  keeps  his  bed,  more  need  of  hellebore  than  those  that  are  in 
Bedlam. 

SuBSBCT.  IV. — Prognostics  of  Religious  Melancholy: 
To¥  may  guess  at  the  prognostics  by  the  symptoms.  What  can  these  signs  fore 
tell  otherwise  than  folly,  dolage,  madness,  gross  ignorance,  despair,  obstinacy,  a  repro- 
bate sense,  "  a  bad  end  ?  What  else  can  superstition,  heresy  produce,  but  .wars, 
tumults,  uproars,  torture  of  souls,  and  despair,  a  desolate  land,  as  Jeremy  teachelh, 
cap.  vii,  34.  when  they  commit  idolatry,  and  walk  after  their  own  ways  ?  how  should 
it  be  otherwise  with  them?  what  can  they  expect  but  "blasting,  famine,  dearth,"  and 
all  the  plagues  of  Egypt,  as  Amos  denounceth,  cap.  iv,  vers.  9.  10.  to  be  led  into 
captivity?  If  our  hopes  be  frustrate,  "we  sow  much  and  bring  in  little,  eat  and 
have  not  enough,  drink  and  are  not  filled,  clothe  and  be  not  warm,  Etc.  Haggai  i.  6. 
we  look  for  much  and  it  comea  to  little,  whence  ia  it  ?  Hia  house  was  waste,, they 
came  to  their  own  houses,  vers.  9.  there''jre  the  heaven  stayed  his  dew,  the  earth 
his  fruit."  Because  we  are  superstitions,  irreligious,  we  do  not  serve  God  as  we 
ought,  all  these  plagues  and  miseries  come  upon  us;  what  can  we  look  for  else  but 

^9  Ales.GsEuin.^DiKipulisaBcilisminiiiiillincidDDt  |  bursL;  Monlaiius  hanged  biinseir,  Ac  Budo  de  stitllii, 
rnpulum  dei»[i)l.  -  '<Guitciard.defcrip.Bela.  com.  his  dieci plea,  ardere  polius  quam  ad  vllan  Eorriei  ma- 
pliirns  hnbuil  aSBeclSB  ah  iiadem  honoiatus.  "  Ken.  luerunl ;  lania  vis  inliiii  seinel  errorii.  tliey  died  blas- 
Nicbolas  at  Leiden  1589,  such  a  one.  "See Gam-  tpbeiniDg.  HubiiganBlBD.9.  JiiJ-L  Jer,  vil.ilS.  Amos-v.S. 
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mutual  ware,  slaughters,  fearful  ends  in  this  life,  and  in  tlie  life  to  come  eternal  damna- 
tion i  What  is  it  that  hath  caused  so  many  feral  battles  to  be  fought,  so  much  Chris- 
tian blood  shed,  but  superstition !  That  Spanish  inquisition,  racks,  wlieels,  tortures, 
torments,  whence  do  they  proceed  ?  from  superatiiion.  Bodine  the  Frenchman,  in  his 
""meiliod.  hist,  accounts  Englishmen  barbarians,  for  their  civil  wai's;  but  let  him  read 
those  Pbarsalian  fields  "fought  of  late  in  France  for  their  religion,  their  massacres, 
■wherein  by  their  own  relations  in  twenty-four  years,  I  know  not  how  many  millions 
have  been  consumed,  whole  families  and  cities,  and  he  shall  find  ours  to  be  but  velita- 
lions  to  theirs.  But  it  bath  ever  been  the  ciislom  of  heretics  and  idolaters,  when  ihey  are 
plagued  for  their  sins,  and  God's  just  judgments  come  upon  them,  not  to  acknowledge 
any  &iilt  in  themselres,  but  still  impute  it  unto  others.  In  Cyprian's  time  it  was  much 
controverted  between  him  and  Demetrius  an  idolater,  who  should  be  the  cause  of  those 
present  calamities.  Demetrius  laid  all  the  fault  on  Christians,  (and  so  they  did  ever 
in  the  primitive  church,  as  appears  by  the  first  book  of  *"  Arnobius),  " '^  that  there 
were  not  such  ordinary  showers  in  winter,  the  ripening  heat  in  summer,  so  season- 
able springs,  fruitful  autumns,  no  marble  mines  in  the  mountams,  less  gold  and  silver 
tlian  of  old ;  that  husbandmen,  seamen,  soldiers,  all  were  scanted,  justice,  friend- 
ship, skill  in  arts,  all  was  decayed,"  and  that  through  Christians'  default,  and  all  their 
other  miseries  from  them,  gudd  dii  nostri  d  vobis  wok  eolantiir,  because  they  did  not 
worship  their  gods.  But  Cyprian  retorts  all  upon  him  again,  as  appears  by  his  tract 
against  him.  Tis  true  the  world  is  miserably  tormented  and  shaken  whh  wars, 
dearth,  famine,  fire,  inundations,  plagues,  and  many  feral  diseases  rage  amongst  us, 
sed  lum  tit  tu  qiiereris  ista  accidunt  gttod  dii  veslri  d  nobis  non  colantur,  sed  quod  & 
vobis  Tton  colatur  Deits,  a  guibus  wee  qu<erilur,  nee  timeiur,  not  as  thou  complainest, 
tliat  we  do  not  worship  your  Gods,  but  because  you  are  idolaters,  and  do  not  serve 
the  true  God,  neither  seek  him,  nor  fear  him  as  you  ought.  Our  papists  object  as 
much  to  us,  and  account  us  heretics,  we  them ;  the  Turks  esteem  of  both  as  infi- 
dels, and  we  them  as  a  company  of  pagans,  Jews  against  all ;  when  indeed  there  is 
a  general  fault  in  us  all,  and  something  in  the  very  best,  which  may  justly  deserve 
God's  wrath,  and  pull  these  miseries  upon  our  heads.  1  will  say  nothing  here  of 
those  vain  cares,  torments,  needless  works,  penance,  pilgrimages,  pseud omartyrdom, 
&c.  We  heap  upon  ourselves  unnecessary  troubles,  observations ;  we  punish  our 
bodies,  as  in  Turkey  (^saith  °^Busbequius  leg.  Tarcic.  ep.  3.)  "one  did,  that  was 
much  aflected  with  music,  and  to  hear  boys  sing,  but  very  superstitious;  an  old  sybil 
coming  to  his  house,  or  a  holy  woman,  (aa  that  place  yields  many)  took  him  down 
for  it,  and  told  him,  that  in  that  other  world  he  should  suffer  for  it;  thereupon  he 
flung  his  rich  and  costly  instruments  which  be  had  bedecked  with  jewels,  all  at  once 
into  the  fire.  He  was  served  in  silver  plate,  and  bad  goodly  household  stuff:  a  little 
after,  another  religious  man  reprehended  him  in  like  sort,  and  from  tlienceforth  he 
was  served  in.  e.arll)eu  vessels,  last  of  all  a  decree  came  forth,  because  Turks  might 
not  drink  wine  themselves,  that  neither  Jew  nor  Christian  then  living  in  Constanti- 
nople, might  drink  any  wine  at  all."  In  like  sort  amongst  papists,  festing  at  first 
was  generally  proposed  as  a  good  thing;  after,  from  such  meats  at  set  times,  and 
then  last  of  all  so  rigorously  proposed,  to  bind  tlie  consciences  upon  pain  of  damna- 
tion. "  First  Friday,"  saith  Erasmus,  "  then  Saturday,"  et  nunc  perielUalur  dies 
Mercurii,  and  Wednesday  now  is  in  danger  of  a  fast.  '' "  And  for  such  like  toys, 
some  so  miserably  afflict  themselves,  to  despair,  and  death  itself,  rather  than  ofiend, 
and  think  themselves  good  Christians  in  it,  when  as  indeed  they  are  superstitious 
Jews."  So  saith  Leonardus  Fuchsius,  a  great  physician  in  his  time.  ^"We  are 
tortured  in  Germany  with  those  popish  edicts,  our  bodies  ho  taken  down,  our  goods 
so  diminished,  that  if  God  had  not  sent  Lu^er,  a  worthy  man,  in  time,  to  redress 
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these  mischiefs,  we  should  have  eaten  hay  with  our  horses  hefore  this."  ^As  in 
fasting,  so  in  all  other  superstitious  edicts,  we  crucify  one  anotlier  witJiout  a  cause, 
barring  ourselves  of  many  'good  and  lawful  things,  honest  disports,  pleasures  and 
recreations ;  for  wherefore  did  God  create  them  but  for  our  use  ?  Feasts,  mirth, 
in\isic,  hawking,  hunting,  singing,  dancing,  kc.  non  tam  necessifalihis  nostris  Detis 
inservU,  sed  in  delicias  amamw,  as  Seneca  notes,  God  would  have  it  so.  And  as 
Plato  a.  de  legibits  gives  out,  Deos  laborioaam  Itomirmm  vitam  miseratos,  the  gods  in 
commiseration  of  human  estate  sent  Apollo,  Bacchus,  and  the  Muses,  gui  cum  volup- 
iate  tripudia  et  soUaliones  nobis  ducajii,  to  be  merry  with  mortals,  to  sing  and  dance 
with  us.  So  that  he  that  will  not  rejoice  and  enjoy  himself,  making  good  use  of 
such  things  as  are  lawfully  permitted,  non  est  temperaltis,  as  he  will,  sed  swperstiiio- 
siis.  "  There  is  nothing  better  for  a  man,  than  that  he  should  eat  and  drink,  and 
thai  he  should  make  his  soul  enjoy  good  in  his  labour,"  Eccles.  ii,  34.  And  as  ^one 
said  of  hawking  and  hunting,  tot  solatia  in  hac  tegri  orbis  calamitate  mortal'ibus 
tiediis  deus  objecii,  I  say  of  all  honest  recreations,  God  hath  therefore  indulged"  them 
to  refresh,  ease,  solace  and  comfort  us.  But  we  are  some  of  us  too  stern,  too  rigid, 
too  precise,  too  grossly  superstitious,  and  whilst  we  make  a  conscience  of  every  toy, 
with  touch  not,  taste  not,  &,c.,  as  those  Pythagoreans  of  old,  and  some  Indians  now, 
that  will  eat  no  flesh,  or  sufler  any  living  creature  to  be  killed,  the  Bannians  about 
Guzzerat;  we  tyrannise  over  our  brother's  soul,  lose  the  right  use  of  many  good 
gifts ;  honest  "  spoils,  games  and  pleasant  recreations,  ^  punish  ourselves  without  a 
cause,  lose  our  liberties,  and  sometimes  our  lives.  Anno  1270,  at  ^Magdeburg  in 
Germany,  a  Jew  fell  into  a  privy  upon  a  Saturday,  and  without  help  could  not  pos- 
sibly get  out ;  he  called  to  his  fellows  for  succour,  but  they  denied  it,  because  it  was 
their  &bbath,  non  licebai  opits  manmim  exercere;  the  bishop  hearing  of  it,  the  next 
day  forbade  him  to  be  pulled  out,  because  it  was  our  Sunday.  In  the  mean  time 
the  wretch  died  hefore  Monday.  We  have  myriads  of  examples  in  this  kind  amongst 
Ihose  rigid  Sabbatarians,  and  therefore  not  without  good  cause,  "Iniolerabilem  pertv^ 
bationeni  Seneca  calls  it,  as  well  he  might,  &a  intolerable  perturbation,  that  causelh 
such  dire  events,  folly,  madness,  sickness,  despair,  death  of  body  and  soul,  and  hell 
itself. 

SuESBCT.  V, — Cure  i>f  Religious  Melancholy. 

To^purge  the  world  of  idolatry  and  superstition,  will  require  some  monster-laming 
Ileicuies,  a  divine  ^sculapius,  or  Christ  himself  to  come  in  his  own  person,  to  reign 
a  thousand  years  on  eartli  before  the  end,  as  the  Millenaries  will  have  him.  They 
are  generally  so  refractory,  self-conceited,  obstinate,  so  firmly  addicted  to  that  reli- 
gion in  which  they  have  been  bred  and  brought  up,  that  no  persuasion,  no  terror,  no 
persecution,  can  divert  them.  The  consideration  of  which,  hath  induced'  many 
commonwealths  to  suifer  them  to  enjoy  their  consciences  as  they  will  themselves  : 
a  toleration  of  Jews  is  in  most  provinces  of  Europe.  In  Asia  they  have  their 
synagogues  :  Spaniards  permit  Moors  to  live  amongst  them :  the  Mogullians,  Gen- 
tiles :  the  Turks  all  religions.  In  Europe,  Poland  and  Amsterdam  are  the  common 
sanctuaries.  Some  are  of  opinion,  that  no  man  ought  to  be  compelled  for  con- 
Bcience'-aake,  but  let  him  be  of  what  religion  he  will,  he  may  be  saved,  as  Corne- 
lius was  formerly  accepted,  Jew,  Turks,  Anabaptists,  &c.  If  he  be  an  honest 
man,  live  soberly,  and  civilly  in  his  profession,  (Volkelius,  Crellins,  and  the  rest  of 
the  Socinians,  thai  now  nesde  themselves  about  Cracow  and  Rakow  in  Poland,  have 
renewed  this  opinion)  serve  his  own  God,  with  that  fear  and  reverence  as  he  ought. 
Sua  euique  civitati  (Lseli)  religio  sit,  nostra  wo&is,  Tully  thought  fit  every  city 
sliould  be  free  in  this  behalf,  adore  their  own  Custodes  et  Topicos  Deos,  tutelar 


huiiling.  coek-fighliiig,  bear- bailing,  4o.,  becauK  In  eea 
one  beaal  kilJ  anotlier  is  Ihs  ftuit  of  our  rebellion 
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811(1  local  gods,  as  Syininachiis  calls  theia.  Isocrates  adviaetli  Demonicus,  "  when  he 
came  to  a  strange  city,  to  "worship  by  all  means  the  gods  of  the  place,"  et  unura- 
quemque,  Topicwa  deum  sie  coU  oportere,  qttomodo  ipse  pT<eceperit :  which  Cecilius 
in  ^  Minutins  labours,  and  would  have  every  nation  sacrorum  ritus  gentiles  habere  et 
decs  colere  mutdcipes,  keep  their  own  ceremonies,  worship  their  peculiar  gods,  which 
Pomponins  Meia  reports  of  the  Africans,  Deos  suos  patrio  more  veneratdur,  ihey  wor- 
ship their  own  gods  according  to  their  own  ordination.  For  why  should  any  one 
nation,  as  he  there  pleads,  challenge  that  universality  of  God,  Deum  suum  quern  nee 
oslendtmt,  nee  vident,  discurrantem  silicet  et  ubi^ue  prasenlem,  in  omTtium  mores, 
aeiTis,  et  oecullas,  cogitaiiones  inquireniem,  ^c,  as  Christians  do :  let  every  province 
enjoy  iheir  liberty  in  this  behalf,  worship  one  God,  or  all  as  they  will,  and  are  in- 
formed. The  Romans  built  altars  Diis  Asiie,  Enropje,  Lybife,  diis  ignotis  et  pere- 
grinis :  others  otherwise,  &.c.  Plinius  Secundus,  as  appeaia  by  his  Epistle  to  Trajan, 
would  not  have  the  Christians  so  persecuted,  and  in  some  time  of  the  reign  of 
Maximinus,  as  we  find  it  registered  in  Eusebius  lib.  9.  cap.  S.  there  was  a  decree 
made  to  this  purpose,  JVullus  cogatur  inviius  ad  Jtunc  vel  ilium  deonim  culiwn,  "  let 
no  one  be  compelled  against  his  will  to  worship  any  particular  deity,"  and  by  Con- 
slantine  in  (he  19lh  year  of  his  reign  as  "^Baronius  informeth  us,  JVemo  alteri  ex- 
hibeat  molestiam,  quod  cujusque  animus  vult,  hoc  quisque  transtgat,  new  gods,  new 
lawgivers,  new  priests,  wm  have  new  ceremonies,  customs  and  religions,  to  which 
every  wise  man  as  a  good  formalist  should  accommodate  himself. 


The  said  Conslantine  the  emperor,  as  Eusebius  writes,  flung  down  and  demolished 
all  the  heathen  gods,  silver,  gold  statues,  altars,  images  and  temples,  and  turned  them 
all  to  Christian  churches,  iiyfeslus  gentiliitm  monumeniis  ludibrio  exposuit ;  the  Turk 
now  converts  them  again  to  Mahometan  mosques.  The  like  edict  came  forth  in  the 
reign  of  Arcadius  and  Honorius.  ^Symraachus  the  orator  in  his  days,  to  procure  a 
general  toleration,  used  this  argument,  '°"  Because  God  is  immense  and  infinite,  and 
his  nature  cannot  perfectly  be  known,  it  is  convenient  he  should  be  as  diversely  wor- 
shipped, as  every  man  shall  perceive  or  understand."  It  was  impossible,  he  thought, 
for  one  religion  to  be  universal ;  you  see  that  one  small  province  can  hardly  be  ruled 
by  one  law,  civil  or  spiritual ;  and  "  how  shall  so  many  distinct  and  vast  empires  of 
the  world  be  united  into  one?  It  never  was,  never  will  be-'  Besides,  if  there  be 
infinite  planetary  and  finnamental  worlds,  as  "  some  will,  there  be  infinite  genii  or 
commanding  spirits  belonging  to  each  of  them;  and  so,  per  cotiseqiiens  (for  they  will 
be  ail  adored),  infinite  religions.  And  therefore  let  every  territory  keep  their  proper 
rites  and  ceremonies,  as  their  dii  UUelares  will,  so  Tyrius  calls  them,  "  and  accord- 
ing to  the  quarter  they  hold,"  their  own  institutions,  revelations,  orders,  oracles, 
which  they  dictate  from  time  to  time,  or  teach  their  own  priests  or  ministers.  This 
tenet  was  stiiHy  maintained  in  Turkey  not  long  since,  as  you  may  read  in  the  third 
epistle  of  Busbequius,  °'"  that  all  those  should  participate  of  eternal  happiness,  that 
lived  a  holy  and  innocent  life,  what  religion  soever  tliey  professed."  Ruslan  Bassa 
was  a  great  patron  of  it;  though  Mahomet  himself  was  sent  virtute  gladdi,  lo  enforce 
all,  as  he  writes  in  his  Alcoran,  to  follow  him.  Some  again  will  approve  of  this  for 
Jews,  Gentiles,  infidels,  that  are  out  of  the  fold,  they  can  be  content  to  give  Ihem  all 
respect  and  favour,  but  by  no  means  to  such  as  are  within  the  precincts  of  our  own 
church,  and  called  Christians,  to  no  heretics,  schismatics,  or  the  like;  let  the  Spanish 
inquisition,  that  fourth  fiiry,  speak  of  some  of  ibem,  the  civil  wars  and  massacre  in 
France,  our  Marian  times.  "^  MagiUianus  the  Jesuit  will  not  admit  of  conference 
with  a  heretic,  but  severity  and  rigour  to  be  used,  non  iUis  verba  reddere,  sedfur- 
cas^jlgere  oportet;  and  TheodosJus  is  commended  in  Nicephorus,  lib.  12.  cap.  15. 
"""That  he  put  all  heretics  to  silence."    Bernard.  Epist.  180,  will  have  ciub  law. 
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iire  and  sword  for  heretics,  ' "  compel  them,  stop  their  mouths  not  with  disputations, 
or  refute  them  with  reasons,  but  with  lists ;"  and  this  is  their  ordinary  practice. 
Another  company  are  as  mild  oa  the  other  side;  to  avoid  all  h carl-burning,  and  con- 
tentious wars  and  uproars,  they  would  have  a  general  toleration  id  eyery  kingdom, 
no  mulct  at  all,  no  man  for  religion  or  conscience  be  put  to  death,  which  'Thuanus 
the  French  historian  much  favours ;  our  late  Socinians  defend ;  Vatieanus  against 
Calvin  in  a  large  Treatise  in  behalf  of  Servelus,  vindicates;  Castilio,  &c.,  Martin 
Ballius  and  his  companions,  maintained  this  opinion  not  long  since  in  France,  whose 
error  is  confuted  by  Beza  in  a  just  volume.  The  medium  is  best,  and  that  which 
Paul  prescribes,  G(j.  i.  "  If  any  man  shaU  fall  hy  occasion,  to  restore  such  a  one 
with  the  spirit  of  meekness,  by  all  fair  means,  gentle  admonitions ;"  but  if  that  will 
not  lake  place,  Post  vnam  et  alleram  admonitionem  htereticum  devita,  he  must  be 
excommunicate,  as  Paul  did  by  Hymenieus,  delivered  over  to  Satan.  ImiaedicabUe 
vulnus  ense  reddendum  est.   As  Hippocrates  said  in  physic,  I  may  well  say  in  divinity, 

Q  af  on  curanlvr,  ignis  curat.    For  the  vulgar,  restrain  them  by  laws,  mulcts, 

b    n  1       b  oks,  forbid  their  conventicles;  for  when  the  cause  is  taken  away,  the 

F  11      on  cease.    Now  for  prophets,  dreamers,  and  such  rude  silly  fellows, 

h  h  u  !  fasting,  too  much  meditation,  preciseness,  or  by  melancholy,  are  dis- 
p  1  he  best  means  to  reduce  them  ad  sanam  mewiem,  is  to  alter  their  course 
f  d  with  conference,  threats,  promises,  persuasions,  to  intermix  physic, 
n  Id  Saxonia  had  such  a  prophet  committed  to  his  charge  in  Venice,  (hat 
thought  he  was  Elias,  and  would  fast  as  he  did ;  he  dressed  a  fellow  in  angel's 
attire,  that  said  he  came  from  heaven  to  bring  him  divine  food,  and  by  that  means 
stayed  his  fast,  kdministered  his  physic ;  so  by  the  meditation  of  this  forged  angel 
he  was  cured.  'Rhaais  an  Arabian,  cont.  lib.  I.  cap.  9,  speaks  of  a  fellow  that  in 
like  case  complained  to  him,  and  desired  his  help ;  « 1  asked  him  (saith  he)  what 
the  matter  was ;  he  replied,  I  am  continually  meditating  of  heaven  and  hell,  and 
methinks  I  see  and  talk  with  fiery  spirits,  and  smell  brimstone,  &c.,  and  am  so  carried 
away  with  these  conceits,  that  I  can  neither  eat,  nor  sleep,  nor  go  about  my  busi- 
ness :  I  cured  him  (saith  Rhasis)  partly  by  persuasion,  partly  by  physic,  and  so  have 
I  done  by  many  others."  We  have  frequently  such  prophets  and  dreamers  ainongsl 
us,  whom  we  persecute  with  fire  and  faggot :  I  think  the  most  compendious  cure, 
for  some  of  them  at  least,  had  been  in  Bedlam.    Sed  de  fiis  salts. 


SuBSECT.  I. — Religious  Melanclioly  in  defect;  parties  affected,  Epicures,  Mheists, 
Hypocrites,  worldly  secure,  Carnalists;  allimpious  persons,  impenitent  sinners,  4"c- 

In  that  oilier  extreme  or  defect  of  this  love  of  God,  knowledge,  feith,  fear,  hope, 
&c.  are  such  as  err  botli  in  doctrine  and  manners,  Sadducees,  Herodians,  libertines, 
politicians :  all  manner  of  atheists,  epicures,  infidels,  that  are  secure,  in  a  reprobate 
sense,  fear  not  God  at  all,  and  such  are  too  distrastfnl  and  timorous,  as  desperate 
persons  he.  That  grand  sin  of  atheism  or  impiety, '  MelanctliQu  calls  it  monstrosam 
melancholiam,  monstrous  melancholy ;  or  venenaiam  melancholiam,  poisoned  melan- 
choly. A  company  of  Cyclops  or  giants,  that  war  with  the  gods,  as  the  poets 
feigned,  antipodes  to  Christians,  that  scoff  at  all  religion,  at  God  himself,  deny  him 
and  all  his  attributes,  his  wisdom,  power,  providence,  his  mercy  and  judgment. 
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That  (here  is  either  heaven  or  hell,  resurrection  of  the  dead,  pain,  happiness,  or 
world  to  come,  credal  Judmus  Apdla;  for  their  parts  they  esteem  them  as  so  many 
poet's  tales,  bugbears,  Lucian's  Alexander ;  Moses,  Mahomet,  and  Christ  are  all  as 
one  in  their  creed.  When  those  bloody  wars  in  France  for  matters  of  religion  (saith 
"Richard  Dinoth)  were  so  violently  pursued  between  Huguenots  and  Papists,  there 
was  a  Company  of  good  fellows  laughed  ihem  all  to  scorn,  for  being  such  supersti- 
tious fools,  to  lose  their  wives  and  fortunes,  accounting  feilh,  religion,  immortality 
of  the  soul,  mere  fopperies  and  illusions.  Such  loose  'atheistical  spirits  are  too 
predominant  in  all  kingdoms.  Let  them  contend,  pray,  tremble,  trouble  themselves 
that  will,  for  their  parts,  they  fear  neither  God  nor  devil ;  but  with  that  Cyclops  in 
{Euripides, 

"Haudutla  numina  eipovescHnl  ralituni,  I  "Thfiyfearno  God  liulore, 

VenlrTdteiuMt"'deo37guofanI  cIcleraB,"  Birt  beKy.'and  hiin  ndore, 

"  Their  God  is  their  belly,"  as  Paul  saith,  Sancta  mater  saturitas ; quibvs  in 

solo  vivendi  causa  palato  est.  The  idol,  which  they  worship'  and  adore,  is  their 
mistress ;  with  him  in  Fiautua,  malkm  hec  mulier  me  amet  guam  dii,  they  had  rather 
have  her  fevour  than  the  gods'.  Satan  is  their  guide,  the  flesh  is  their  instructor, 
hypocrisy  their  counsellor,  vanity  their  fellow-soldier,  their  will  their  law,  ambition 
their  captain,  custom  their  rule ;  temerity,  boldness,  impudence  their  art,  toys  their 
trading,  damnation  their  end.  AU  their  endeavours  are  to  satisfy  their  lust  and  ap- 
^pelite,  how  to  please  their  genius,  and  to  be  merry  for  the  present,  Ede,  liide,  iibe, 
post  mortem  nulla  voluptas.'  "  The  same  condition  is  of  men  and  of  beasts ;  as  the 
one  dieth,  so  dieth  the  other,"  Eccles.  iii.  19.     The  world  goes  round, 


'"They  did  eat  and  drink  of  old,  marry,  bury,  bought,  sold,  planted,  built,  and  will 
do  still.  "  "  Our  life  is  short  and  tedious,  and  in  the  death  of  a  man  there  is  no  re- 
covery, neither  was  any  man  known  that  hath  returned  from  the  grave ;  for  we  are 
born  at  all  adventure,  and  we  shall  be  hereafter  as  though  we  had  never  been ;  for 
the  breath  is  as  smoke  in  our  nostrils,  fitc,  and  the  spirit  vanisheth  as  the  soft  air. 
'^Come  let  us  enjoy  the  pleasures  tiiat  are  present,  let  us  cheerfully  use  the  creatures 
as  in  yonth,  let  us  fill  ourselves  with  costly  wine  and  ointments,  let  not  the  flower 
of  our  life  pass  by  us,  let  us  crown  ourselves  with  rose-buds  before  they  are  wither- 
ed, &c.  '^Fivamus  mea  Leshia  et  amemxs,  Sfc.  "Come  let  «a  take  our  fill  of  love, 
and  pleasure  in  dalliance,  for  this  js  our  portion,  this  is  our  lot.  Tempora  labuntur, 
tacitisque  semscimus  annts."  For  the  rest  of  heaven  and  hell,  let  children  and  super- 
stitious fools  believe  it :  for  their  parts,  they  are  so  for  from  trembling  at  the  dread- 
ful day  of  judgment  that  they  wish  with  Nero,  Me  vivo  Jial,  let  it  come  in  their 
times:  so  secure,  so  desperate,  so  immoderate  in  Jusl  and  pleasure,  so  prone  to  re- 
venge that,  as  Paterculus  said  of  some  caitiffe'  in  his  time  in  Rome,  Quad  neguitir 
ausijforliter  executi:  it  shall  not  be  so  wickedly  attempted,  bnt  as  desperately  per- 
formed, whatever  they  take  in  hand.  Were  it  not  for  God's  restraining  grace,  fear 
and  shame,  temporal  punishraenl,  and  their  own  infamy,  they  would.  Lycaon-like 
exenterate,  as  so  many  cannibals  eat  up,  or  Cadmus'  soldiers  consume  one  another. 
These  are  most  impious,  and  commonly  professed  atheists,  that  never  use  the  name 
of  God  but  to  swear  by  it;  that  express  nought  else  but  epicurism  in  their  carriage, 
or  hypocrisy ;  with  Pentheus  they  neglect  and  contemn  these  rites  and  religious 
ceremonies  of  the  gods;  they  will  be  gods  themselves,  or  at  least  aocii  deorum. 
JHvisum  imperium  cum  Jaee  Cmsar  habet.  "Gesar  divides  the  empire  with  Jove." 
Aproyis,  an  Egyptian  tyrant,  grew,  saith  '*  Herodotus,  to  that  height  of  pride,  in- 
aolency  of  impiety,  to  that  contempt  of  Gods  and  men,  that  he  held  his  kingdom  so 
sure,  ut  (1  nemine  deorum  aut  hominnm  siJi  eripi  posset,  neither  God  nor  men  could 
take  it  from  him.     "A  certain  blasphemous  king  of  Spain  (as  '*Lansius  reports) 
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or  worsliip  any  god. 

Constantinople,  he 

iJ  thence  it  c; 


I  subject  of  his,  for  fen  years'  space,  should  believe  in,  call  on, 
And  as  "  Joviiis  relates  of  "  Mahomet  the  Second,  that  sacked 

o  behaved  himself,  that  he  believed  neither  Christ  nor  Mahomet; 

3  pass,  that  he  kept  his  word  and  promise  no  farther  than  for 
s  advantage,  neither  did  he  care  to  commit  any  offence  to  satisfy  his  lust."  I  could 
say  the  like  of  many  princes,  many  private  men  (our  stories  are  full  of  them)  in 
limes  past,  this  present  age,  that  love,  fear,  obey,  and  perform  all  civil  duties  as  they 
shall  find  (hem  expedient  or  behoveful  to  tlieir  own  ends.  Securi  adnersus  Seos, 
secaHadversushomineSjVotisnon  est  opus,  yvhich  ""  Tacitus  reports  of  some  Germans, 
(hey  need  not  pray,  fear,  hope,  for  they  are  secure,  to  their  thinking,  both  from  Gods 
and  men.  Bnlco  Opiliensis,  sometime  Duke  of  "  Silesia,  was  such  a  one  to  a  hair ; 
he  lived  (saith  ''jEneas  Sylvius)  at  ^Uralislavia,  and  was  so  mad  to  satisfy  his  lust, 
thai  he  believed  neither  heaven  nor  hell,  or  that  the  soul  was  immortal,  but  married 
wives,  and  turned  them  up  as  he  thought  fit,  did  murder  and  mischief,  and  what  he 
list  himself."     This  duke  hath  too  many  followers  in  our  days :  say  what  you  can, 

dehort,  exhort,  persuade  to  the  contrary,  they  are  no  more  moved, jwom  st  dvra 

silex  aut  stet  Marpesia  cautes,  than  so  many  stocks,  and  stones ;  tell  them  of  heaven 
and  hell,  'tis  to  no  purpose,  laterem  lavas,  they  answer  as  Ataliba  that  Indian  prince 
did  friar  Vincent,  " "  when  he  brought  him  a  book,  and  told  him  all  the  mysteries 
of  salvation,  heaven  and  hell,  were  contained  in  it :  he  looked  upon  it,  and  said  he 
saw  no  such  matter,  asking  withal,  how  he  knew  it:"  they  will  but  scoff  at  it,  or 
wholly  reject  it.  Petronius  in  Tacitus,  when  he  was  now  by  Nero's  command  bleed- 
ing to  death,  audiehat  amicos  nilal  referentes  de  immorlalUale  anivKB,  aut  sapientum 
placUis,  sed  leeia  earmina  et  faciles  versus ;  instead  of  good  counsel  and  divine 
meditations,  he  made  his  friends  sing  him  bawdy  verses  and  scurrilous  songs.  Let 
them  take  heaven,  paradise,  and  that  future  happiness  that  will,  bonum  est  esse  hte,  it 
is  good  being  here :  there  is  no  talking  to  such,  no  hope  of  their  conversion,  they 
are  in  a  reprobate  sense,  mere  carnalists,  fleshly  minded  men,  which  howsoever  they 
may  be  applauded  in  this  life  by  some  few  parasites,  and  held  for  worldly  wise  men. 
'^"They  seem  to  me  (^saith  iMelancthon)  lo  be  as  mad  as  Hercules  was  when  he 
raved  and  killed  his  wife  and  children."  A  milder  sort  of  these  atheistical  spirits 
there  are  that  profess  religion,  but  timide  ei  h^sitanter,  tempted  thereunto  out  of  that 
horrible  consideration  of  diversity  of  religions,  which  are  and  have  been  in  the  world 
(which  argument  Campanella,  AtheismiTriumphati,caj).  9,  bothurgeth  aad  answers), 
besides  the  covetonsness,  imposture,  and  knavery  of  priests,  qwsfacitmt  (as  '^Postel- 
lus  observes)  ut  rebus  sacris  minus  faciant  fidem ;  and  those  religions  some  of  them 
so  fantastical,  exorbitant,  so  violently  maintained  with  equal  constancy  and  assurance ; 
whence  they  infer,  that  if  there  be  so  many  religious  sects,  and  denied  by  the  rest, 
why  may  they  not  be  all  false  ?  or  why  should  this  or  that  be  preferred  before  the 
rest  ?  The  sceptics  urge  this,  and  amongst  others  it  is  the  conclusion  of  Sextus 
Empericus,  lib.  &.  advers.  Mailiemalicos :  after  many  philosophical  arguments  and 
reasons  pro  and  con  that  there  are  gods,  and  again  that  there  are  no  gods,  he  so 
concludes,  cum  tot  inter  se  pugnent,  S^c.  Una  iantum  potest  esse  vera,  as  Tuliy  like- 
wise disputes  :  Christians  say,  they  alone  worship  the  true  God,  pity  all  other  sects, 
lament  their  case ;  and  yet  those  old  Greeks  and  Romans  that  worshipped  the  devil, 
as  the  Chinese  now  do,  aut  deos  topicos,  their  own  gods ;  as  Julian  the  apostate, 
^'Cecilius  in  Minutius,  Celsus  and  Porphyrias  the  philosopher  object;  mid  as  Ma- 
chiavel  contends,  were  much  more  noble,  generous,  victorious,  had  a  more  flourish- 
ing commonwealth,  better  cities,  better  soldiers,  better  scholars,  better  wits.  Their 
goda  overcame  our  gods,  did  as  many  miracles,  &c.  Saint  Cyril,  Arnobius,  Minu- 
tius, with  many  other  ancients  of  late,  Lessius,  Morneus,  Grotius  de  Verit.  Relig. 
Christianse,  Savanarola  de  Verit.  Fidei  Christiante,  well  defend  ;  but  Zanchius,  "  Cam- 
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panella,  Marinus  Marceiiniis,  Bozius,  and  Geiitillettua  answer  all  these  atheistical 
arguments  at  large.  But  this  again  troubles  many  as  of  old,  wicked  men  geneiaily 
thrive,  professed  atheists  thrive, 


This  is  a  prime  argument:  and  most  paxt  your  most  sincere,  upright,  honest,  and 
^  good  men  are  depressed,  "  The  race  is  not  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong 
(Eccles.  ix.  11.),  nor  yet  bread  to  the  wise,  favour  nor  riches  to  raen  of  underaland- 
ing,  but  lime  and  chance  comes  to  all."  '  There  was  a  great  plague  in  Athens  (as 
Thucydides,  lih.  3.  relates),  in  which  at  last  every  man,  with  great  licentiousness, 
did  what  he  list,  not  caring  at  all  for  God's  or  men's  laws.  "  Neither  the  fear  of 
God  nor  laws  of  men  (saith  lie)  awed  any  man,  because  the  plague  swept  all  away 
alike,  good  and  bad ;  they  thence  concluded  it  was  alike  to  worship  or  not  worship 
the  gods,  since  they  perished  all  alike."  Some  cavil  and  make  doubts  of  scripture 
itself;  it  cannot  stand  with  God's  mercy,  that  so  many  should  be  damned,  so  many 
bad,  so  few  good,  such  have  and  hold  about  religions,  all  stilTon  their  side,  factious 
alike,  thrive  alike,  and  yet  bitterly  persecuting  and  damning  each  other ;  "  It  cannot 
stand  with  God's  goodness,  protection,  and  providence  (as  "  Saint  Chryaoatom  in  the 
Dialect  of  such  discontented  persona)  to  see  and  sufe'  one  man  to  be  lame,  another 
mad,  a  third  poor  and  miserable  all  the  days  of  his  life,  a  fourth  grievously  tormented 
with  sickness  and  aches,  to  his  last  hour.  Are  these  signs  and  works  of  God's  pro- 
vidence, to  let  one  man  be  deaf,  another  dumb  f  A  poor  honest  fellow  lives  in  dis- 
grace, woe  and  want,  wretched  he  is;  when  as  a  wicked  catiiT abounds  in  superfluity 
of  wealth,  keeps  whores,  parasites,  and  what  he  will  himself:"  Audls  Jupiter  hmof 
Talia  multa  connectenles,  longum  reprehensionis  sermonem  erga  Dei  prmidentiam 
contexunl.  "Thus  they  nmtter  and  object  (see  the  rest  of  their  arguments  in  Mar- 
cennua  in  Getiesin,  and  in  Campanella,  amply  confuted),  with  many  such  vain  cavils, 
well  known,  not  worthy  the  recapitulation  or  answering :  whatsoever  thoy  pretend, 
they  are  interim  of  little  or  no  religion. 

Cousin-germans  to  these  men  are  many  of  our  great  philosophers  and  deists,  who, 
though  they  be  more  temperate  in  this  life,  give  many  good  moral  precepts,  honest, 
upright,  and  sober  in  their  conversation,  yel  in  efiect  they  are  the  same  (accounting 
no  man  a  good  scholar  that  is  not  an  atheist),  nimis  altum  sapivTit,  too  much  learn- 
ing makes  them  mad.  Whilst  they  attribute  all  to  natural  causes,  "^  contingence  of 
alt  things,  as  Melancthon  calls  them,  Pertinax  liamimaa  genus,  a  peevish  generation 
of  men,  that  misled  by  philosophy,  and  the  devil's  au^estion,  their  own  innate 
blindness,  deny  God  aa  much  as  the  rest,  hold  all  religion  a  fiction,  opposite  to  rea- 
son and  philosophy,  though  for  fear  of  magistrates,  saith  "Vaninua,  they  durst  not 
publicly  profess  it.  Ask  one  of  them  of  what  religion  he  is,  he  scoffingly  replies,  a 
philosopher,  a  Galenist,  an  ''Averroist,  and  with  Rabelais  a  physician,  a  peripatetic, 
an  epicure.  In  spiritual  things  God  must  demonstrate  all  to  sense,  leave  a  pawn 
with  them,  or  else  seek  some  other  creditor.  They  will  acknowledge  Nature  and 
Fortune,  yet  not  God :  though  in  effect  they  grant  both :  for  as  Scaliger  defines. 
Nature  signifies  God's  ordinary  power ;  or,  as  Calvin  v/rites,  Nature  is  God's  order, 
and  so  things  extraordinary  may  be  called  unnatural :  Fortune  his  unrevealed  will ; 
and  so  we  call  tilings  changeable  that  are  beside  reason  and  expectation.  To  this 
purpose  ^^Minutius  in  Octavio,  and  "Seneca  well  discourselh  with  them,  lih.  4.  de 
benejiciis,  cap.  5,  6,  7.  "They  do  not  understand  what  they  say;  what  is  Nature 
but  God  ?  call  him  what  thou  wilt.  Nature,  Jupiter,  he  hatb  as  many  names  as  offices ; 
it  comes  all  to  one  pass,  God  is  the  fountain  of  all,  the  first  Giver  and  Preserver, 
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from  whom  all  things  depend,  ^a  quo,  et  per  qusm  omnia,  JVam  quocunque  vides 
Detcs  est,  quocunque  moveris,  "  God  is  all  in  all,  God  is  everywhere,  in  every  place." 
And  yel  Ihis  Seneca,  that  could  confute  and  blame  them,  is  all  out  as  much  to  be 
blamed  and  confuted  himself,  as  mad  himself;  for  he  holds  falum  Stoinum,  that 
inevitable  Necessity  in  the  other  extreme,  as  those  Chaldean  astrologers  of  old  did, 
against  whom  the  prophet  Jeremiah  so  often  thunders,  and  those  heathen  mathema- 
ticians, Nigidius  Figulus,  magicians,  and  Priscilianists,  whom  St.  Austin  so  eagerly 
confutes,  those  Arabian  queslionaries,  Wovem  Judices,  Albumazer,  Dorotheus,  &.C., 
and  our  countryman  "  Estuidus,  that  take  upon  them  to  define  onl  of  those  great  con- 
junction of  stars,  with  Ptolomeus,  the  periods  of  kingdoms,  or  religions,  of  all  future 
accidents,  wars,  plagues,  schisms,  heresies,  and  what  not }  all  from  stars,  and  such 
things,  aaith  Maginua,  Qua  siH  et  inlelligentiis  suis  reservavif,  Bern,  which  God  hath 
reserved  to  himself  and  his  angels,  they  will  lake  upon  them  to  forelel,  as  if  stars 
■were  immediate,  inevitable  causes  of  all  future  accidents.  CEBsar  Vaninus,  in  his  book 
de  admirandis  natura  Arcanis,  dial.  53.  de  oracalis,  is  more  free,  copious,  and  open, 
in  this  espUcation  of  this  astrological  tenet  of  Ptolemy,  than  any  of  our  modern 
writers,  Cardan  excepted,  a  true  disciple  of  his  master  PomponatiuB ;  according  to 
the  doctrine  of  peripatetics,  he  refers  all  apparitions,  prodigies,  miracles,  oracles,  ac- 
cidents, alterations  of  religions,  kingdoms,  &c.  (for  which  he  is  soundly  lashed  by 
Mariniis  Mercennus,  as  well  he  deserves),  to  natural  causes  (for  spirits  he  will  not 
acknowledge),  to  that  light,  motion,  influences  of  heavens  and  stars,  and  to  the  in- 
telligences that  move  the  orbs.  Intelligentia  quiz  movet  orbem  medianle  ccbIo,  ^c. 
Intelligences  do  all :  and  after  a  long  discourse  of  miracles  done  of  old,  si  hee 
dmmones  possint,  cur  non  et  intelUgentim  caslorum,  matrices  ?  And  as  these  great 
conjunctions,  aspects  of  planets,  begin  or  end,  vary,  are  vertical  and  predominant,  so 
have  religions,  rites,  ceremonies,  and  kingdoms  their  beginning,  progress,  periods,  in 
urbihus,  regibus,  religionibus,  ae  in  pariiculanbus  Iwminibus,  Itcec  vera  ac  manifesta 
sunt,  ut  Aristoieles  inimere  videlur,  et  quotidiana  docet  Bay>erieniia,  ut  Idstorias  per- 
legena  videMt;  quid  olint  in  Gentili  lege  Jove  suTictius  et  illustrins?  quid  rainc  vile 
vuigis  et  execrandum.?  Ita  ceelesUa  corpora  pro  mortalium  heneficio  religiones  adir 
Jicant,  et  cum  eessat  infltwus,  cessat  Jen:,''"  Sfe.  And  because,  according  to  their  tenets, 
the  world  is  eternal,  intelligences  eternal,  influences  of  stars  eternal,  kingdoms,  reli- 
gious, alterations  shall  be  likewise  eternal,  and  run  round  after  many  ages ;  Atque 
iterum  ad  Troiam  magnus  mittetur  Achilles ;  renascenlur  religiones,  et  ceremonia, 
res  humanm  in  idem  recident,  nihil  nunc  quod  non  olimfuit,  et  post  saculorum  revo- 
lutiones  alias  est,  erit,*'  Sfc.  idem  specie,  saith  Vaninus,  non  individuo  quod  Plato 
S'gniJicaBii.  These  (saith  mine  "author),  these  are  the  decrees  of  peripatetics,  which 
though  I  recite,  in  obsequium  Christiana  Jidei  detestor,  as  I  am  a  Christian  I  detest 
and  hate.  Thus  peripatetics  and  astrologians  held  in  former  times,  and  to  this  effect 
of  old  in  Rome,  saith  Dionysius  Halicarnassus,  lib.  7,  when  those  meteors  and  pro- 
digies appeared  in  the  air,  after  the  banishment  of  Coriolaniis,  ""  Men  were  diversely 
affected :  some  said  they  were  God's  just  judgments  for  the  execution  of  that  good 
man,  some  referred  all  to  natural  causes,  some  to  stars,  some  thought  they  came  by 
chance,  some  by  necessity"  decreed  ab  initio,  and  could  not  be  altered.  The  two 
last  opinions  of  necessity  and  chance  were,  it  seems,  of  greater  note  than  the  rest. 


For  the  first  of  chance,  as  ^Sallast  likewise  informelh  us,  those  old  Romans  gene- 
rally received  ;  "  They  supposed  fortune  alone  gave  kingdoms  aud  empires,  wealth, 
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honoui's,  offices  :  and  ihal  for  two  causes ;  first,  because  every  wicked  base  unworthy 
■wretch  was  preferred,  rich,  potent,  &,c.;  secondly,  because  of  their  uncerlamty, 
though  never  so  good,  scarce  any  one  enjoyed  them  long :  hut  after,  they  began 
upon  better  advice  to  think  otherwise,  that  every  man  made  his  own  fortune."  The 
last  of  Necessity  was  Seneca's  tenet,  that  God  was  alligatua  eausis  secundis,  so  tied 
to  second  causes,  to  that  inexorable  Necessity,  that  he  could  alter  nothiog  of  that 
which  was  once  decreed;  sic  erat  infatis,  it  cannot  be  altered,  semetjussit,  semper 
paret  Dens,  nulla  vis  rumpit,  mdlm  preces,  nee  ipsum  falmen,  God  hath  once  said  it, 
and  it  must  for  ever  stand  good,  no  prayers,  no  threats,  nor  power,  nor  thunder  itself 
can  alter  it.  Zeno,  Chrysippas,  and  those  otlier  Stoics,  as  you  may  read  in  Tully  3. 
de  divinalione,  Gellius,  lib.  fl.  cap.  3.  &.C.,  maintained  as  much.  In  all  ages,  there 
have  been  such,  that  either  deny  God  in  all,  or  in  part;  some  deride  him,  they  could 
have  made  a  better  world,  and  ruled  it  more  orderly  themselves^  blaspheme  him,  de- 
rogate at  their  pleasure  from  him,  'Twas  so  in  ^  Plato's  time,  "  Some  say  there  be 
no  gods,  others  vhat  they  care  not  for  men,  a  middle  sort  grant  both."  Si  non  sit 
Deus,  unde  mala?  si  sit  Deus,  unde  tnalaf  So  Cotla  argues  in  Tully,  why  made 
lie  not  all  good,  or  at  least  tenders  not  the  welfare  of  such  as  are  good  ?  Aa  the 
woman  lojd  Alexander,  if  he  be  not  at  leisure  to  hear  causes,  and  redress  them,  why 
doth  he  reign  ?  "  Sestus  Empericus  hath  many  such  arguments.  Thus  perverse 
men  cavil.  So  it  will  ever  be,  some  of  all  sorts,  good,  bad,  indifferent,  true,  false, 
zealous,  ambidexters,  neutralists,  lukewarm,  libertines,  atheists,  &.c.  They  will  see 
these  religious  sectaries  agree  amongst  themselves,  he  reconciled  all,  before  they  will 
participate  with,  or  believe  any :  they  diink  in  the  meantime  (which  ^'  Celaus  objects, 
and  whom  Origen  confutes),  "  We  Christians  adore  a  person  put  to  "  death  with  no 
more  reason  than  the  barbarous  Getes  worshipped  Zamolxis,  the  Cilicians  Mopsus, 
the  Tliebans  Amphiaraus,  and  the  Lebadians  Trophonius ;  one  religion  is  as  true  as 
another,  new  fangled  devices,  all  for  human  respects  ;"  great-witted  Aristotle's  works 
are  as  much  authentical  to  them  as  Scriptures,  subtle  Seneca's  Epistles  as  canonical 
as  St.  Paul's,  Pindarus'  Odes  as  good  as  the  Prophet  David's  Psalms,  Epictetus'  En- 
chiridion equivalent  to  wise  Solomon's  Proverbs.  They  do  openly  and  boldly  speak 
this  and  more,  some  of  them,  in  all  places  and  companies.  "'"  Claudius  the  emperor 
was  angry  with  Heaven,  because  it  plundered,  and  challenged  Jupiter  into  the  fieid ; 
with  what  madness !  saith  Seneca ;  he  thought  Jupiter  could  not  hurt  him,  but  he 

could  hurt  Jupiter."     Diagoras,  Demonax,  I^iciirus,  Pliny,  Lucian,  Lucretius, 

Conl^mptorqae  BeUm  Mezeniius,  "  professed  atheists  all "  in  their  times :  though  not 
simple  atheists  neither,  as  Cicogna  proves,  lib.  1.  cap.  1.  they  scofied  only  at  those 
Pagan  gods,  their  plurality,  base  and  fictitious  offices,  Gilbertus  Cognatus  labours 
much,  and  so  doth  Erasmus,  to  vindicate  Lucian  from  scandal,  and  Hiere  be  those 
that  apologize  for  Epicurus,  but  all  in  vain ;  Lucian  scofis  at  all,  Epicurus  he  denies 
all,  and  Lucretius  his  scholar  defends  him  in  it : 

H"HuiiianaBiiIeoculusf<EiiecuinTil3Jacerel  I     "When  human  kind  was  drench'tt  in  supemiMon, 
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He  alone,  like  another  Hercules,  did  vindicate  the  world  from  that  monster.  Uncle 
° Pliny,  lib.  3.  cap.!,  nal.  hist,  and  lib.  1.  cap.  55,  in  express  words  denies  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul.  "  Seneca  doth  little  less,  lib.  7,  epist.  55.  ad  Lueilium,  et  lib. 
de  consol.  ad  Martiam,  or  rather  more.  Some  Greek  Commentators  would  put  aa 
much  upon  Job,  that  he  should  deny  resurrection,  &,c.,  whom  Pineda  copiously  con- 
futes in  cap.  7.  Job,  vers.  9.  Aristotle  is  hardly  censured  of  some,  both  divines  and 
philosophers.  St.  Justin  in  Peranelica  ad  Gerties,  Greg.  JVazianzen.  in  disput.  ad' 
versus  Eun.,  Theodoret,  lib.  5.  de  curat,  grac.  affec,  Origeit.  lib.  de  principiis. 
Pom ponatius  justifies  in  his  Tract  (so' styled  at  least)  De  immorialilate  ^nimis,  Sca- 
liger  (who  would  forswear  himself  at  any  time,  sailh  Patritius,  in  defence  of  his 
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great  master  Aristotle),  a ni3  Dantlinus,  lib.  3.  de  animd,  acknowledg'e  as  raiicli.  Aver- 
roes  oppugns  all  spirits  and  supreme  powers;  of  late  Bmnus  (infielix  BrumtSy 
'*  Kepler  calls  him),  Machiavel,  Ciesai-  Vaniaus  lately  burned  at  Toulouse  in  France, 
and  Pet.  Aretine,  have  pnblicly  maintained  such  atheistical  paradoxes,  ^^with  that 
Italian  Boccacio  with  his  fable  of  three  rings,  Etc.,  ex  quo  infert  kaud  posse  intemosci, 
qace  sit  verier  religio.,  Jadaica,  Mahometatia,  an  Christiana,  quoniam  eadem  signa,  S^c^ 
"  from  which  he  infers,  Hiat  it  cannot  be  distinguished  which  is  the  true  religion, 
Judaism,  Mahommedanism,  or  Christianity,"  kc.  '"Marinus  Meicennus  suspects 
Cardan  for  his  subtleties,  Campanella,  and  Charron's  Book  of  Wisdom,  with  some 
other  Tracts,  to  sarour  of  "atheism :  but  amongst  the  rest  that  pestilent  book  de 
trihus  mandi  impostorihus,  qnem  sine  horrore  (iTtquit)  non  legas,  et  mundi  Cymbalum, 
dialogis  guatuor  contenlum,  anno  1538,  auctore  Peresw,  Parisiis  emusum,  ^  &c.  And 
as  there  have  been  in  all  ages  such  blasphemous  spirits,  so  there  Iiave  not  been  want- 
ing their  patrons,  protectors,  disciples  and  adherents. ,  Never  so  many  atheists  in 
Italy  and  Germany,  saith  "  Colerus,  as  in  this  age ;  the  like  complaint  Mercennus 
makes  in  France,  50,000  in  that  one  city  of  Paris.  Frederic  the  Emperor,  as  "  Mat- 
thew Paris  records  licet  mm  sit  recitabile  {I  use  his  own  words)  is  reported  to  have 
said,  Tres  pmstigialores,  Moses,  Chrisius,  et  Mahomet,  titimundodominarenttirytotum 
populum  sibi  eontemporaneum  sedaxisse.  (Henry,  the  Landgraye  of  Hesse,  heard  him 
speak  it,)  Siprindpes  imperii  inslilutioni  meig  adJutreTent,  ego  mullb  meliorem  modttm 
credetidi  et  vivendi  ordinarem. 

To  these  professed  atheists,  we  may  well  add  that  impious  and  carnal  crew  of 
worldly-minded  men,  impenitent  sinners,  that  go  to  hell  ui  a  lethargy,  or  in  a  dream ; 
who  though  they  be  professed  Christians,  yet  they  will  nulla  pallescere  culpa,  make 
a  conscience  of  nothing  they  do,  they  have  cauterized  consciences,  and  are  indeed  in 
a  reprobate  sense,  "  past  all  feeling,  have  given  themselves  over  to  wantonness,  to 
work  all  manner  of  uncleanness  even  with  greediness,  Ephes.  iv.  19,  They  do  know 
there  is  a  God,  a  day  of  judgment  to  come,  and  yet  for  all  that,  as  Hugo  saith,  Ua 
comedunt  ac  dormiunt,  ac  si  diem  judieii  evasissent ;  iia  ludunt  ac  rident,  ac  si  in  cmlis 
cum  Deo  regnarent :  they  are  as  merry  for  all  the  sorrow,  as  if  they  had  escaped  all 
dangers,  and  were  in  heaven  already : 

Those  rude  idiots  and  ignorant  persons,  that  neglect  and  contemn  the  means  of  their 
salvation,  may  march  on  with  these ;  but  above  all  others,  those  Ilerodian  temporizing 
statesmen,  political  Machiavelians  and  hypocrites,  that  make  a.  show  of  religion,  but 
in  their  heai'ts  laugh  at  it.  Simulala  sanclitas  duplex  iniguHas ;  they  are  in  a  double 
fault,  "  that  fashion  themselves  to  this  world,"  which  ^^Paul  forbids,  and  like  Mer- 
cury, the  planet,  are  good  with  good,  bad  with  bad.  When  tliey  are  at  Rome,  they 
do  there  as  they  see  done,  piffitans  with  puritans,  papists  with  papists;  omnium  kora- 
rum  homines,  formalists,  ambidexters,  lukewarm  Laodiceans.  "^AIl  their  study  is  to 
please,  and  their  god  is  their  commodity,  their  labour  to  satisfy  their  lasts,  and  their 
endeavours  to  their  own  ends.    Whatsoever  they  pretend,  or  in  public  seem  to  do, 

"'"With  the  fool  in  their  hearts,  they  say  there  is  no  God."   Heus  tu de  Jove 

quid  sentisf  "Hulloa!  what  is  your  opinion  about  a  Jupiter?"  Their  words  are  as 
soft  as  oil,  but  bitterness  is  in  their  hearts;  like  "^Alesander  VI.  so  cunning  dis- 
semblers, th^t  what  they  think  they  never  speak.  Many  of  them  are  so  close,  you 
can  hardly  discern  it,  or  take  any  just  exceptions  at  them ;  they  are  not  factious, 
oppressors  as  most  are,  no  bribers,  no  simoniacal  contractors,  no  such  ambitious, 
lascivious  persons  as  some  others  are,  no  drunkards,  soirii  solem  vident  orientem, 
sobrii  vident  occidenlem,  they  rise  sober,  and  go  sober  to  bed,  plain  dealing,  upright, 
honest  men,  tliey  do  wrong  to  no  man,  and  are  so  reputed  in  the  world's  esteem  at 
least,  very  zealous  in  religion,  very  charitable,  meek,  humble,  peace-makers,  keep  all 
duties,  very  devout,  honest,  well  spoken  of,  beloved  of  all  men:  but  he  that  knows 
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better  how  to  judge,  he  that  examines  the  heai't,  saith  they  are  hypocrites,  Cor  dolo 
pletmm;  sonant  vitiwn  percussa  maligni,  they  are  not  sound  within.  As  it  is  with 
writers  °°  oftentimes,  Plus  mnctimonicE  in  libello,  quam  lihelli  auctore,  more  holiness 
is  in  ihe  book  than  in  the  author  of  it :  so  'tis  with  them :  many  come  to  church 
with  great  Bibles,  whom  Cardan  said  he  could  not  choose  but  laugh  at,  and  will  now 
end  tihen  dare  operam  Augusdno,  read  Austin,  frequent  sermons,  and  yet  professed 
usurers,  mere  gripes,  totavita  rutio  epicureaest;  all  their  life  is  epicurism  and  atheism, 
come  to  church  all  day,  and  lie  with  a  courtezan  at  night  ^i  curios  simulant  et 
Bacch(malia  vivmit,  they  have  Esau's  hands,  and  Jacob's  voice :  yea,  and  many  of 
those  holy  friars,  sanctified  men,  Cappam,  saith  Uierom,  at  cilicium  induutU,  sed  intus 
latrottem  legunt.  They  are  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing,  Introrsum  tvrpes,  spedosi 
pelle  decord,  "Fair  without,  and  most  foul  within."  '''Latet  plervmque  sub  trisli 
amictv  lascivia,et  deformia  horror  vilivestetegitur;  ofltimes  under  a  mourning  weed 
lies  lust  itself,  and  horrible  vices  under  a  poor  coat.  But  who  can  examine  all  those 
kinds  of  hypocrites,  or  dive  into  their  hearts  ?  If  we  may  guess  at  the  tree  by  the 
fruit,  never  so  many  as  in  these  days  ■,  show  me  a  plain-dealing  true  honest  man :  Et 
pudor,  et  probitas,  et  timor  mnnis  abest.  He  that  shall  but  look  into  their  lives,  and 
see  such  enormous  vices,  men  so  immoderate  in  lust,  unspeakable  in  malice,  furious 
in  their  rage,  flattering  and  dissembling  (all  for  their  own  ends)  will  surely  think 
they  are  not  truly  religious,  but  of  an  obdurate  heart,  most  part  in  a  reprobate  sense, 
as  in  this  age.  But  let  them  carry  it  as  they  will  for  the  present,  dissemble  aa  they 
can,  a  time  will  come  when  they  shall  be  called  to  an  account,  their  melancholy  is 
at  hand,  they  pull  a  plague  and  curse  upon  their  own  heads,  thesa^trisant  iram  Dei. 
Besides  all  such  as  are  in  deos  contumeliosi,  bl^heme,  contemn,  neglect  God,  or 
scoff  at  him,  as  the  poets  feign  of  Salmoneus,  that  would  in  derision  imitate  Jupiter's 
ihuniter,  he  was  precipitated  ibr  his  ptdns,  Jupiter  intonuil  contra,  ^c.  so  shall  they 
certainly  rue  it  in  tiie  end,  i^irt  se  spuii,  qui  in  cmlum  sjmit),  their  doom's  at  hantl, 
and  hell  ia  ready  to  receive  them. 

Some  are  of  opinion,  that  it  is  in  vain  to  dispute  with  such  atheistical  spirits  in  the 
meantiiiie,  'tis  not  the  best  way  to  reclaim  them.  Atheism,  idolatry,  heresy,  hypocrisy, 
though  they  have  one  common  root,  that  is  indulgence  to  corrupt  affection,  yet  their 
growth  is  different,  they  have  divers  symptoms,  occasions,  and  must  have  several 
cures  and  remedies.  'Tis  trae  some  deny  there  is  any  God,  some  confess,  yet  believe 
it  not;  a  third  sort  confess  and  believe,  but  will  not  live  after  his  laws,  worship  and 
obey  him  :  others  allow  God  and  gods  subordinate,  but  not  one  God,  no  such  gene- 
ral God,  rum  lalem  deum,  but  several  topic  gods  for  several  places,  and  those  not  to 
persecute  one  another  for  any  difference,  as  Socinus  will,  but  rather  love  and  cherish. 

To  describe  them  in  particular,  to  produce  their  arguments  and  reasons,  would 
require  a  just  volume,  I  refer  them  therefore  that  expect  a  more  ample  satisfaction, 
to  those  subtle  and  elaborate  treatises,  devout  and  famous  tracts  of  our  learned 
divines  (schoolmen  amongst  the  test,  and  casuists)  that  have  abundance  of  reasons 
to  prove  there  is  a  God,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  &c.,  out  of  tlie  strength  of 
wit  and  philosophy  bring  irrefragable  arguments  to  such  as  are  ingenuous  and  well 
disposed;  at  the  least,  answer  all  cavils  and  objections  to  confute  their  folly  and 
madness,  and  to  reduce  them,  si  fieri  posset,  ad  sanam  mentem,  to  a  better  mind, 
tliough  to  small  purpose  many  times.  Amongst  others  consult  with  Julius  Cffisar 
Lagalla,  professor  of  philosophy  in  Rome,  who  hath  written  a  large  volume  of,  late 
to  confute  atheists :  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  Hierom.  Monlanus  de  itn- 
thortalitaU  JlnimtB :  Lelius  Vincentiua  of  the  same  subject ;  Thomas  Giaminus, 
and  Franciscus  Collins  de  Paganorum  animahus  post  mortem^  a  famous  doctor  of 
the  Ambrosian  College  in  Milan.  Bishop  Fotherby  in  his  Atheomastix,  Doctor 
Dove,  Doctor  Jackson,  Abemethy,  Corderoy,  have  written  well  of  this  subject  in 
our  mother  tongue ;  in  Latin,  Golems,  Zanchius,  Paleareus,  lUyricus,  ^Philippus, 
Faber  Faventinus,  &.c.  But  instar  omniura,  the  most  copious  confuter  of  atheists  is 
Marinus  Mercennus  in  his  Commentaries  on  Genesis ;  '°  with  Carapane.la's  Atheis- 
mus  Triumphatus.  He  sets  down  at  large  the  causes  of  this  brutish  passion,  (seven- 
teen in  number  I  take  it)  answers  all  their  arguments  and  sophisms,  which  he  te- 
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(lucet'h  to  twenty-six  heads,  proving  withal  his  own  asserlioii ;  "  There  is  a  Goil, 
such  a  God,  the  Irue  and  sole  God,"  by  thirty-five  reasons.  His  Coloplion  is  how 
to  resist  and  repress  atheism,  and  to  tiiat  purpose  he  adds  four  especial  means  or 
ways,  which  who  so  will  may  profitably  peruse. 

SuBSECT.  II. — Despair.  J)espairs,  Equivocaiioni,  Definitions,  Parties  and  Paris 
affected. 
There  be  many  kinds  of  desperation,  whereof  some  be  holy,  some  unholy,  as 
'"  one  distinguisheth ;  that  unholy  he  defines  out  of  Tully  to  be  jEgriludinem  avimi 
sine  uila  remm  expeclatione  meliore,  a  sickness  of  the  soul  without  any  hope  or  ex- 
pectation of  amendment;  which  commonly  succeeds  fear;  for  whilst  evil  is  expect- 
ed, we  fear :  but  when  it  is  certain,  we  despair.  According  to  Thomas  2.  2cb.  dis- 
tinct. 40.  art.  4.  it  is  Recessus  a  re  desiderata,  propter  impossiHUtatem  exislimatam^ 
a  restraint  from  the  thing  desired,  for  some  impossibility  supposed.  Because  ihey 
cannot  obtain  what  they  would,  they  become  desperate,  and  many  times  either  yield 
to  llie  passion  by  death  itself,  or  else  attempt  impossibilities,  not  to  be  performed  by 
men.  In  some  cases,  this  desperate  humour  iS  not  muchio  be  discommended,  as  in 
wars  it  is  a  cause  many  times  of  extraordinary  valour;  as  Joseph,  lib.  1.  de  hello 
Jud.  cap.  14.  L.  Darusus  in  Aphoris.  polit.  pag.  326.  and  many  politicians  hold.  It 
makes  them  improve  their  worth  beyond  itself,  and  of  a  forlorn  impotent  company 
become  conquerors  in  a  moment.  Una  salus  victis  nuUam  sperare  salutem,  "  the 
only  hope  for  the  conquered  is  despair."  In  such  courses  when  they  see  no  remedy, 
but  that  they  must  either  kill  or  be  killed,  they  take  courage,  and  oftentimes,  prater 
spem,  beyond  all  hope  vindicate  themselves.  Fifteen  thousand  Locrenses  fought 
against  a  hundred  thousand  Crotonienses,  and  seeing  now  no  way  but  one,  they 
must  all  die,  "^  thought  they  would  not  depart  unrevenged,  and  thereupon  desperately 
giving  an  assault,  conquered  their  enemies.  JVbc  alia  causa  victoria  (saith  Justin 
mine  autjior)  qvdm  gitod  desperaverani.  Wiljiami  the  Conqueror,  when  he  first 
landed  in  England,  sent  track  his  ships,  that  his  soldiers  might  have  no  hope  of  re- 
tiring back.  ''Bodine  excuseth  his  countrymen's  overthrow  at  that  famous  battle  at 
Agincourl,  in  Henry  the  fifth  his  time,  (cut  simile,  saith  Froissard,  tola  hisioria pro- 
ducers non  possit,  which  no  history  can  parallel  almost,  wherein  one  handful  of 
Englishmen  overthrew  a  royal  army  of  Frenchmen)  with  this  reftige  of  despair,  pauci 
desperati,  a  few  desperate  fellows  being  compassed  in  by  their  enemies,  past  all  hope 
of  life,  fought  like  so  many  devils;  and  gives  a  caution,  that  no  soldiers  hereafter 
set  upon  desperate  persons,  which  "after  Frontinus  and  Vigetius,  Guicciardini  Uke- 
wise  admonisheth,  Hypomties.  part.  2.  pag.  25.  not  to  stop  an  enemy  that  is  going 
his  way.  Many  such  kinds  there  are  of  desperation,  when  men  are  past  hope  of 
obtaining  any  suit,  or  in  despair  of  better  fortune ;  Desperalio  facii  monackum,  as 
tlie  saying  is,  and  desperation  causeth  death  itself;  how  many  thousands  in  such 
distress  have  made  away  themselves,  and  many  others  ?  For  he  that  cares  not  for 
his  own,  is  master  of  another  man's  life.  A  Tuscan  soothsayer,  as  "  Faterculus  tells 
the  story,  perceiving  himself  and  Fulvius  Flaccus  his  dear  friend,  now  both  carried 
to  prison  by  Opimius,  and  m  despair  of  pardon,  seeing  the  young  maa  weep,  qtdn 
tu  potius  hoc  inquit  facts,  do  as  I  do ;  and  with  that  knocked  out  his  brains  against 
the  door-cheek,  as  he  was  entering  into  prison,  proiinusque  illiso  capUe  in  caplte  in 
carceris  januam  effuso  cerebro  e^iravit,  and  so  desperate  died.  But  these  are 
equivocal,  improper.  "  When  1  speak  of  despair,"  saith  "  Zanchie,  "  I  speak  not  of 
every  kind,  but  of  that  alone  which  concerns  God,  It  is  opposite  lo  hope,  and  a 
most  pernicious  sin,  wherewith  the  devil  seeks  to  entrap  men."  Musculus  makes 
four  kinds  of  desperation,  of  God,  ourselves,  our  neighbour,  or  anything  to  be  done ; 
but  this  division  of  his  may  be  reduced  easily  lo  the  former :  all  kinds  are  opposite 
to  hope,  that  sweet  moderator  of  passions,  as  Simonides  calls  it ;  I  do  not  mean  that 
vain  hope  which  fantastical  fellows  feign  to  themselves,  which  according  to  Aristotle 

"  Abernelhy.  c.  34.  of  hla  FhJBic   of   the    Soul,  i  iiitoraciiidiia,  &&  ''Poatef  yoliim.  "Super 
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is  msomnwrn,  vigilantium,  &  waking  dream ;  but  this  divine  hope  which  proceeds 
from  confidence,  and  is  an  anchor  to  a  floating  soul ;  spes  alit  agricolas,  even  in  our 
temporal  affairs,  hope  revives  us,  but  in  spiritual  it  farther  animatelh ;  and  were  it 
not  for  hope,  "  we  of  all  others  were  the  most  miserable,"  as  Paul  saith,  in  this  life ; 
were  it  not  for  hope,  the  heart  would  break ;  "  for  though  they  be  punished  in  the 
sight  of  men,"  {Wisdom  iii.  4.)  yet  is  "  their  hope  full  of  immortality :"  yet  doth  it 
not  so  tear,  as  despair  doth  deject;  this  violent  and  sour  passion  of  despair,  is  of  all 
perturbations  moat  grievous,  as  "Patritius  holds.  Some  divide  it  into  final  and  tem- 
poral; "final  is  incurable,  which  befalleth  reprobates ;  temporal  is  a  rejection  of 
hope  and  comfort  for  a  time,  which  may  befel  the  best  of  God's  children,  and  it  com- 
monly proceeds  '^  "  from  weakness  of  faith,"  as  in  David  when  he  was  oppressed  he 
cried  out,  «  0  Lord,  thou  hast  forsaken  me,"  but  this  for  a  time.  This  ebbs  and 
flows  with  hope  and  fear;  it  is  a  grievous  sin  howsoever:  although  some  kind  or 
despair  be  not  amiss,  when,  sailh  Zanchius,  we  despair  of  our  own  means,  and  rely 
wholly  upon  God:  but  that  species  is  not  here  meant.  This  pernicious  kind  of  des- 
peration is  the  subject  of  our  discourse,  hondcida  animtB,  the  murderer  of  the  soul, 
as  Austin  terms  it,  a  fearful  passion,  wherein  the  party  oppressed  thinks  he  can  get 
no  ease  but  by  death,  and  is  fully  resolved  to  offer  violence  unto  himself;  so  sensi- 
ble of  his  burthen,  and  impatient  of  his  cross,  that  he  hopes  by  death  alone  to  be 
freed  of  his  calamity  (though  it  prove  otherwise),  and  chooseth  with  Job  vi.  8.  9. 
xvii.  5.  "Rather  to  be  strangled  and  die,  than  to  be  in  his  bonds,"  ™The  part 
affected  is  the  whole  soul,  and  all  the  faculties  of  it;  there  is  a  privation  of  joy, 
hope,  trust,  confidence,  of  present  and  future  good,  and  in  their  place  succeed  fear, 
sorrow,  &.C.  as  in  the  symptoms  shall  be  shown.  The  heart  is  grieved,  the  con- 
science wounded,  the  mind  eclipsed  with  black  fumes  arising  from  those  perpetual 

SuBSECT.  III. —  Causes  of  Despair,  the  Devil,  Melancholy,  Meditation,  Distrust, 
Weakness  of  Failh,  Rigid  Ministers,  Misunderstanding  Scriptures,  Guilty  Con- 
sciences,  Sfc. 

The  principal  agent  and  procurer  of  this  mischief  is  the  devil ;  those  whom  God 
forsakes,  the  devil  by  his  permission  lays  hold  on.  Sometimes  he  persecutes  them 
with  that  worm  of  conscience,  as  he  did  Judas,  "  Saul,  and  others.  The  poets  call 
it  Nemesis,  but  it  is  indeed  God's  just  judgment,  sero  sed  serio,  he  strikes  home  at 
last,  and  Betteth  upon  them  "as  a  thief  in  the  night,"  1  Thes,  ii.  '^This  temporary 
passion  made  David  cry  out,  "Lord,  rebuke  me  not  in  thine  anger,  neither  chasten 
we  in  thine  heavy  displeasure ;  for  thine  an'ows  have  light  upon  me,  &c.  there  is 
nothing  sound  in  my  fiesh,  because  of  thine  anger."  Again,  I  roar  for  the  very  grief 
of  my  heart:  and  Psalm  xxii.  "My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me,  and 
art  so  fer  from  my  health,  and  the  words  of  my  crying  ?  I  am  like  to  water  poured 
out,  roy  bones  are  out  of  joint,  mine  heart  is  like  wax,  that  is  molten  in  the  midst 
of  my  bowels."  So  Psalm  Ixxxviii.  15  and  16  vers,  and  Psalm  cii.  "]  am  in  misery 
at  the  point  of  death,  from  my  youth  1  suffer  thy  terrors,  doubting  for  my  life;  thine 
indignations  have  gone  over  me,  and  thy  fear  hath  cut  me  off"  Job  doth  often  com- 
plain in  this  kind  ;  and  those  God  doth  not  assist,  the  devil  is  ready  to  try  and  tor- 
ment, "  still  seeking  whom  he  may  devour."  If  he  find  them  merry,  saith  Gregory, 
"  he  tempts  them  forthwith  to  some  dissolute  act ;  if  pensive  and  sad,  to  a  desperate 
end."  4&ut  suadendo  hlanditttr,  aut  minando  terret,  sometimes  by  fair  means,  some- 
times again  by  foul,  as  he  perceives  men  severally  inclined.  His  ordinary  engine  by 
which  he  produceih  this  effect,  is  the  melancholy  humour  itself,  which  is  balneum 
diaboli,  the  devil's  bath ;  and  as  in  Saul,  those  evil  spirits  get  in  "*  as  it  were,  and 
take  possession  of  us.  Black  choler  is  a  shoeing-horn,  a  bait  to  allure  them,  inso- 
much that  many  writers  make  melancholy  an  ordinary  cause,  and  a  symptom  of 
despair,  for  that  such  men  are  most  apt,  by  reason  of  their  ill-disposed  temper,  to 
distrust,  fear,  grief,  mistake,  and  amplify  whatsoever  they  preposterously  conceive,  or 
felsely  apprehend.    Consdenlia  scrupulosa  nascitur  ex  viiio  naturali,  complexione 
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vielancholica  (saith  Navarms  cap.  27.  num.  383.  torn.  3,  cos.  cmsden.)  The  body 
works  upon  the  mind,  by  obfuscating  tlie  spirits  and  corrupted  instruments,  which 
"  Perkins  iUustral«9  by  simile  of  an  artificer,  (hat  hath  a  bad  tool,  ,^is  skill  is  good, 
ability  correspondent,  by  reason  of  ill  tools  his  work  must  needs  be  lame  and  imper- 
fect. But  melancholy  and  despair,  though  often,  do  not  always  concur ;  there  is 
much  difference :  melancholy  fears  without  a  cause,  this  upon  great  occasion ; 
melancholy  is  caused  by  fear  and  grief,  but  this  tormenl  procures  them  and  all  ex- 
tremity of  bitterness;  much  melancholy  is  without  aifliction  of  conscience,  as 
^Bright  and  Perkins  illustrate  by  four  reasons;  and  yet  melancholy  alone  maybe 
sometimes  a  sufficient  cause  of  this  terror  of  conscience.  ™  FecIik  Plater  so  found 
it  in  his  observations,  i  me.lanckolicis  alii  damnalos  se  putant,  Deo  cures  wm  sunt,  nee 
pradestinaii,  S,-c.  "They  think  they  are. not  predestinate,  God  hath  foiisaken  tliem;" 
and  yet  otherwise  very  zealous  and  religious ;  and  'tia  common  to  be  seen,  "  melan- 
choly for  fear  of  God's  judgment  and  hell-fire,  drives  men  to  desperation ;  fear  and 
sorrow,  if  they  be  immoderate,  end  often  with  it."  Intolerable  pain  and  anguish, 
long  sickness,  captivity,  misery,  loss  of  goods,  loss  of  friends,  and  those  lesser 
griefs,  do  sometimes  effect  it,  or  such  dismal  accidents.  Si  non  stalim  rehvantUT, 
"Mercennus,  dulitani  an  sit  Deus,  if  they  be  not  eased  forthwith,  they  doubt  whether 
there  be  any  God,  they  rave,  cui-se,  "  and  are  desperately  mad  because  good  men  are 
oppressed,  wicked  men  flourish,  they  have  not  as  they  think  to  their  desert,"  and 
through  impatience  of  calamities  are  so  misaSected.  Democritua  put  out  his  eyes, 
ne  malonem  civium  prosperos  videret  successus,  because  he  could  not  abide  to  see 
wicked  men  prosper,  and  was  tlierefore  ready  to  make  away  inmself,  as  "^Agellius 
writes  of  him.  Ftelix  Plater  hath  a  memorable  example  in  this  kind,  of  a  painter's 
wife  in  Basil,  that  was  melancholy  for  her  son's  death,  and  for  melaacJioly  became 
desperate ;  she  thought  God  would  not  pardon  her  sins,  "  "  and  for  four  months  still 
raved,  that  she  was  in  hell-fire,  already  damned."  When  the  humour  is  stirred  up, 
every  small  object  aggiavates  and  incenseth  it,  as  the  parties  are  addicted.  "'The 
same  author  hath  an  example  of  a  merchant  man,  that  for  the  loss  of  a  little  wheat, 
which  he  had  over  long  kept,  was  troubled  in  conscience,  fgr  that  he  had  not  sold  it 
sooner,  or  given  it  lo  the  poor,  yel  a  good  scholar  and  a  great  divine ;  no  persuasion 
would  serve  to  the  contrary,  but  that  for  this  fact  he  was  damned  :  iu  other  matters 
very  judicious  and  discreet.  Solitaiiness,  much  lasting,  divine  meditation,  and  con- 
templations of  God's  judgments,  most  part  accompany  this  melancholy,  and  are 
main  causes,  as  "Navarrus  holds;  to  converse  with  such  kinds  of  persons  so  troubled, 
is  suificient  occasion  of  trouble  to  some  men.  ^onnulU  oh  longas  inedias,  stiidia  et 
meditationes  ccdesles,  de  rebus  sacris  et  religk)ne  semper  agitant,  ^c.  Many,  (saith 
P.  Foreslus)  through  long  fitsting,  serious  meditations  of  heavenly  things,  fall  into 
such  fits;  and  as  Leninius  adds,  lib.  4.  cop.  21,  """If  they  be  solitary  given,  super- 
stitious, precise,  or  very  devout :  seldom  shall  you  find  a  merchant,  a  soldier,  an  inn- 
keeper, a  bawd,  a  host,  a  usurer,  so  troubled  in  mind,  they  have  cheverel  consciences 
that  will  stretch,  they  are  seldom  moved  in  this  kind  or  molested:  young  men  and 
middle  age  are  more  wild  and  less  apprehensive ;  but  old  folks,  most  part,  such  as 
are  timorous  and  religiously  given."  Pet.  Forestus  ohseroat.  lib.  10.  cap.  12.  de  mor- 
bis  cereiri,  hath  a  fearful  example  of  a  minister,  that  through  precise  fasting  in  Lent, 
and  overmuch  meditation,  contracted  this  mischief,  and  in  the  end  became  desperate, 
thought  he  saw  devils  in  his  chamber,  and  that  he  could  not  be  saved ;  he  smelied 
nothing,  as  he  said,  but  fire  and  brimstone,  was  already  in  hell,  and  would  ask  them, 
still,  if  diey  did  not  *"  smell  as  much.  I  told  him  he  was  melanclioiy,  but  he  laughed 
me  to  scorn,  and  replied  that  he  saw  deviis,  talked  with  them  in  good  earnest,  tf  buld 
spit  in  my  face,  and  ask  me  if  I  did  not  smell  brimstone,  but  at  last  he  was  by  him 
cured.    Such  another  slory  I  find  in  Plater  observat.  Jib.  1.    A  poor  fellow  had  done 
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some  foa  offence,  and  for  fourteen  days  would  eat  no  meat,  in  the  end  became  despe- 
rate, the  divines  about  liim  could  not  ease  him,  ^'bnt  so  he  died.  Continual  medita- 
tion of  God's  judgments  iroubles  many,  Multi  ob  timorem  Juturi  judidi,  Bailh  Guati- 
u  u  ap.  5.  tract.  15.  et  suspicionem  desperahmdi  sunl.  David  himself  complains 
G  d's  judgments  terrified  his  soul,  Psalm  cxix]  part.  16.  vers.  8.  "My  flesh 
nb     h  for  fear  of  thee,  and  T  am  afraid  of  thy  judgments,"    Qmties  diem  ilium 

g  (  ith  ''Hierome)  toto  corpore  conlramisco,  I  tremble  as  often  as  I  think  of  it. 
T  ble  meditation  of  hell-fire  and  eternal  punishment  much  torments  a  sinful 

s    y         .    What's  a  thousand  years  to  eternity?    UU  mteror,  uhi  Jletus,  uU  dolor 

mp  iivs.  Mors  sine  morle,  finis  sine  fine ;  a  finger  burnt  by  chance  we  may  not 
endu  he  pain  is  bo  grievous,  we  may  not  abide  an  hour,  a  night  is  intolerable; 
an  a  shall  this  unspeakable  fire  then  be  that  burns  for  ever,  innumerable  infinite 
mi  li  ns  of  years,  in  omne  ceuum  m  tBtemam.   O  eternity ! 

w    M        na  tst  itla  vni,  I      ^ffilernilna  est  ilia  vox,  I     JDcemilBB.  ffilernilos 

Tonilruia  roinacior,     '  I     T«rm*n la  nulla  Isrrilaiil,'  Augel  luecpcsnas  inJifB. 

This  meditation  terrifies  these  poor  distressed  souls,  especially  if  their  bodies  be 
predisposed  by  melancholy,  they  religiously  given,  and  have  lender  consciences, 
every  small  object  afiiights  them,  the  very  inconsiderate  reading  of  Scripture  itself, 
and  misinterpretation  of  some  places  of  it;  as,  "Many  are  called,  few  are  chosen. 
Not  every  one  that  saith  Lord.  Fear  not  little  flock.  He  that  stands,  let  him  take 
heed  lest  he  fall.  Work  out  your  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling.  That  night 
two  shall  be  in  a  bed,  one  received,  the  other  left.  Strait  is  the  way  that  leads  to 
heaven,  and  few  there  are  that  enter  therein,"  The  parable  of  the  seed  and  of  the 
sower,  "  some  fell  on  barren  groiind,  some  was  choaked.  Whom  he  hath  predesti- 
nated he  hath  chosen.  He  wiU.  have  mercy  on  whom  he  will  have  mercy."  JVon 
est  volettiis  nee  currenlis,  sed  miserentis  Dei.  These  and  the  like  places  terrify  the 
souls  of  many;  election,  predestination,  reprobation,  preposterously  conceived,  ofiend 
divers,  with  a  deal  of  foolish  presumption,  curiosity,  needless  speculation,  contempla- 
tion, solicitude,  wherein  they  trouble  and  puzzle  themselves  about  those  questions 
of  grace,  free  will,  perseverance,  God's  secrets ;  they  will  know  more  than  is  re- 
vealed of  God  in  his  word,  human  capacity,  or  ignorance  can  apprehend,  and  too 
impottunal«  inquiry  after  that  which  is  revealed ;  mysteries,  ceremonies,  observation 
of  Sabbaths,  laws,  duties,  Stc,  with  many  such  which  the  casuists  discuss,  and 
schoolmen  broach,  which  divers  mistake,  misconstrue,  misapply  to  themselves,  to 
their  own  undoing,  and  so  fall  into  this  gulf.  "  They  doubt  of  their  election,  how 
they  shall  know,  it,  by  what  signs.  And  so  far  forth,"  saith  Luther,  "  with  such 
nice  points,  torture  and  crucify  lliemselves,  that  they  are  almost  mad,  and  all  they 
get  by  it  is  this,  they  lay  open  a  gap  to  the  devil  by  desperation  to  carry  them  to 
hell ;"  but  the  greatest  harm  of  all  proceeds  from  those  thundering  ministers,  a  most 
frequent  cause  they  are  of  this  malady :  "  "  and  do  more  harm  in  the  church  (saith 
Erasmus)  than  they  that  flatter;  great  danger  on  both  sides,  the  one  lulls  them 
asleep  in  carnal  security,  the  other  drives  them  to  despair."  Whereas,  "^  St.  Bernard 
well  adviseth,  "  We  should  not  meddle  with  the  one  without  the  other,  nor  speak 
of  judgment  without  mercy ;  the  one  alone  brings  desperation,  the  other  security," 
But  these  men  are  wholly  for  judgment ;  of  a  rigid  disposition  themselves,  there  is 
no  mercy  with  them,  no  salvation,  no  balsam  for  their  diseased  souls,  they  can  speak 
of  nothing  but  reprobation,  hell-fire,  and  damnation ;  as  they  did  Luke  si.  46.  lade 
men  with  burdens  grievous  to  be  borne,  which  they  themselves  touch  not  with  a 
finger.  'Tis  familiar  with  our  papists  to  terrify  men's  souls  with  purgatory,  tales, 
visions,  apparitions,  to  daunt  even  the  most  generous  spirits,  "  to  °°  require  charity," 


»Dre:elln?Nice(.  Iib,3.cap.  11.  "  Eletnity,  tbatword, 
thai  UFDieiulauB  woid,  meie  tbreateniiii  Itaan  Ihnndcn 
uia  the  ulllteiy  or  betien— EtBTnity,  ttiu  warl,  wltii- 
out  end  oi  origin.    No  iDrmenta  amlght  na  which  sra 


deeperstlonem  tnihuni.  «  Bern.  laf.  16.  cant,  1. 

BHarum  Bins  allero  profeiro  non  eipedll;  recoida^io 
BOliuB  jniUdi  In  despeiaiignem  pifflcipilot.  Bt  miaeii- 
Goidle  ^IHI  oslenttiiD  pesstmain  general  securitaleia. 
"  la  Iius.  bom.  103.  eilgunt  ati  aliis  charilaleir,  beoeil. 
cenllain,  cum  tpsi  nil  Bpeclenl  pnfter  tltidlueoi,  in- 
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as  Breiitius  obserres,  "  of  others,  bounty,  meekness,  love,  patience,  when  they  them- 
selves breathe  nought  but  lust,  envy,  covetousness."  They  teach  others  to  feat,  give 
alms,  do  penance,  aod  crucify  their  mind  with  snperstilious  observalions,  breatl  and 
■water,  hair  clothes,  whips,  and  the  like,  when  they  themselves  have  all  the  dainliea 
the  world  can  afford,  lie  on  a  down-bed  with  a  courtezan  in  their  arms ;  Heu  qitan- 
tum  patimur  pro  Chrislo,  as  ""  he  said,  what  a  cruel  tyranny  is  this,  so  to  insult  over 
and  terrify  men's  souls !  Our  indiscreet  pastors  many  of  them  come  not  far  behind, 
whilst  in  their  ordinajy  sermons  they  speak  so  much  of  election,  predestination,  re- 
probation,' ai  cetemo,  subtraction  of  grace,  prfel«rition,  voluntary  permission,  &c.,by 
what  signs  and  tokens  they  shall  discern  and  try  themselves,  whether  they  be  God's 
true  children  elect,  an  sini  reprobif  prcedeslinali,  ^c,  with  such  scrupulous  points, 
they  still  aggravate  sin,  thunder  out  God's  judgments  without  respect,  inlempeslively 
lail  at  and  pronounce  them  damned  in  all  auditories,  for  giving  so  muoh  to  sporte 
and  honest  recreations,  making  every  small  fault  and  thing  indifferent  an  irremissible 
offence,  they  so  rent,  tear  and  wound  men's  consciences,  that  they  are  almost  mad, 
and  at  their  wits'  end. 

"  These  bitter  potions  (saith  '  Erasmus)  are  still  in  their  months,  nothmg  but  gall 
end  hon'or,  and  a  mad  noise,  they  make  all  their  auditors  desperate :"  many  are 
wounded  by  tJiis  means,  and  they  commonly  that  are  most  devout  and  precise,  have 
been  formerly  presumptuous,  and  certain  of  their  salvation ;  they  that  have  tender 
consciences,  that  follow  sermons,  frequent  lectures,  that  have  indeed  least  cause, 
they  are  most  apt  to  mistake,  and  fall  into  these  miseries.  I  have  heard  some  com- 
plain of  Parson's  Resolution,  and  other  books  of  like  nature  (good  otherwise),  they 
are  too  tragical,  too  much  dejecting  men,  aggravating  offinces  :  great  care  and  choice, 
much  discretion  is  required  in  this  kind. 

The  last  and  greatest  cause  of  this  malady,  is  our  own  conscience,  sense  of  our 
sins,  and  God's  anger  justly  deserved,  a  guilty  conscience  for  some  foul  offence  for- 
merly committed, ^  O  wiser  Oreste-,  quid  morhi  te  perdu  f  Orr  Conscientia,  Sum, 

enlm  mi/d  conscias  de  malis  perpelratis.^  "  A  good  conscience  is  a  continual  feast," 
but  a  galled  conscience  is  as  great  a  torment  as  can  possibly  happen,  a  slill  baking 
oven,  (so  Pierius  in  his  Hieroglyph,  compares  it)  another  hell.  Our  conscience, 
which  is  a  great  ledger  book,  wherein  are  written  all  our  offences,  a  register  to  lay 
them  up,  (which  those  *  Egyptians  in  their  hieroglyphics  expressed  by  a  mill,  as  well 
for  the  continuance,  as  for  the  torture  of  it)  grinds  our  souls  with  the  remembrance 
of  some  precedent  sins,  makes  us  reflect  upon,  accuse  and  condemn  our  ownselves. 
^  "  Sin  lies  at  door,"  &c.  1  know  there  be  many  other  causes  assigned  by  Zanchius, 
^JIuscuIus,  and  the  rest;  as  incredulity,  infidelity,  presumption,  ignorance,  blind- 
ness, ingratitude,  discontent,  those  five  grand  miseries  in  Aristotle,  ignominy,  need, 
sickness,  enmity,  death,  &c. ;  but  this  of  conscience  is  the  greatest,  ^Instar  ulceris 
norpus  jugiter  percellens :  The  scrupulous  conscience  (as  *  Peter  Forestus  calls  it) 
which  tortures  so  many,  that  either  out  of  a  deep  apprehension  of  their  unworthi- 
ness,  and  consideration  of  their  own  dissolute  life,  "accuse  themselves  and  aggra- 
vate every  small  offence,  when  there  is  no  such  cause,  misdoubting  in  the  meantime 
God's  mercies,  they  fall  into  these  inconveniences."  The  poet  calls  them  "furies 
dire,  but  it  is  the  conscience  alone  which  is  a  thousand  wimesses  to  accuse  us, 
'"JYocCe  dieqm  suum  gestant  in  pectore  testem.  A  continual  tester  to  give  in  evidence, 
to  empanel  a  jury  to  examine  us,  to  cry  guilty,  a  persecutor  with  hue  and  cry  to  fol- 
low, an  apparitor  to  summon  us,  a  bailiff  to  carry  us,  a  Serjeant  to  arrest,  an  attorney 
to  plead  against  us,  a  gaoler  to  torment,  a  judge  to  condemn,  slill  accusing,  denounc- 
ing, torturing  and  molesting.  And  as  the  statue  of  Juno  in  that  holy  city  near  Eu- 
phrates in  "  Assyria  will  look  still  towards  you,  sit  where  you  will  in  her  temple,  she 
stares  full  upon  you,  if  you  go  by,  she  follows  with  her  eye,  in  all  sites,  places,  con- 
venticles, actions,  our  conscience  will  be  stiil  ready  to  accuse  us.    After  many  plea- 
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sant  days,  and  foi-tunate  atJvfintureB,  merry  tides,  this  conscience  at  last  doth  arrest 
us.  Well  he  may  escape  temporal  punishment,  '^bribe  a  corrupt  judge,  and  avoid 
tlie  censure  of  law,aiid  flourish 'for  atime;  "for  "whoever  saw  (saitli  Chrysostom) 
a  covetous  man  troubled  in  mind  when  he  is  telling  of  his  money,  an  adulterer  mourn 
with  his  mistress  in  his  arms  ?  we  ate  then  drunk  with  pleasure,  and  perceive  no- 
thing;" yet  as  the  prodigal  son  had  dainty  fare,  sweet  music  at  first,  merry  com- 
pany, jovial  entertainment,  but  a  cruel  reckoning  in  the  end,  as  bitter  as  wormwood, 
a  fearful  visitation  commonly  follows.  And  ihe  devil  that  then  told  thee  that  it  was 
a  light  siii,  or  no  sin  at  all,  now  aggravates  on  the  other  side,  and  telleth  thee,  that 
it  is  a  most  irremissible  offence,  as  he  did  by  Cain  and  Judas,  to  bring  them  to 
despair ;  every  small  circumstance  before  neglected  and  contemned,  will  now  amplify 
itself,  rise  up  in  judgment,  and  accuse  the  dust  of  their  shoes,  dumb  creatures,  as  to 
Lucian's  tyrant,  lectus  et  candela,  the  bed  and  candle  did  bear  witness,  to  torment 
their  souls  for  their  sins  past.  Tragical  examples  in  this  kind  are  too  familiar  and 
common :  Adrian,  Galba,  Nero,  Otho,  Vitellius,  Caracalla,  were  in  such  horror  of 
conscience  for  their  ofiences  committed,  murders,  rapes,  extortions,  injuries,  that  they 
were  weary  of  their  lives,  and  could  get  nobody  to  kill  them.  '^Kennetua,  King  of 
Scotland,  when  he  had  murdered  his  nephew  Malcom,  King  Duffe's  son,  Prmce  of 
Cumberland,  and  with  counterfeit  tears  and  protestations  dissembled  the  matter  a 
long  time,  "  "  at  last  his  conscience  accused  him,  his  unquiet  soul  could  not  rest  day 
or  night,  he  was  terrified  with  fearful  dreams,  visions,  and  so  miserably  tormented 
all  his  life."  It  is  strange  to  read  what  "Cominteus  hath  written  of  Louis  XI.  that 
French  King ;  of  Chailes  Vlll. ;  of  Alphonsus,  King  of  Naples ;  in  the  fury  of  his 
passion  how  he  came  into  Sicily,  and  what  pranlis  he  played.  Guicciardini,  a  man 
most  unapt  to  believe  lies,  relates  how  that  Ferdinand  his-fether's  ghost  who  before 
had  died  for  grief,  came  and  told  him,  that  he  could  not  resist  the  French  King,  he 
thought  every  man  cried  France,  France;  the  reason  of  it  (saith  Cominseus)  was 
because  he  was  a  vile  tyrant,  a  murderer,  an  dppressor  of  his  subjects,  he  bought 
up  all  commodities,  and  sold  them  at  his  own  price,  sold  abbeys  to  Jews  and  Ftdk- 
oners ;  both  Ferdinand  his  fether,  and  he  himself  never  made  conscience  of  any  com- 
mitted sin ;  and  to  conclude,  saith  he,  it  was  impossible  to  do  worse  than  tliey  did. 
Why  was  Pausanias  the  Spartan  tyrant,  Nero,  Olho,  Galba,  so  persecuted  with  spirits 
in  every  house  they  came,  but  for  Iheiv  murders  which  they  had  committed  ?  "  Why 
doth  the  devil  haunt  many  men's  houses  after  their  deaths,  appear  to  them  living, 
and  take  possession  of  their  habitations,  as  it  were,  of  their  palaces,  but  because  of 
their  several  villanies  ?  Why  had  Kichard  the  Third  such  fearful  dreams,  saith  Poly- 
dore,  but  for  his  frequent  murders  ?  Why  was  Herod  so  tortured  in  his  mind  ? 
because  he  had  made  away  Mariamne  his  wife.  Why  was  Theodoric,  the  King  of 
the  Goths,  so  suspicions,  and  so  affrighted  with  a  fish  head  alone,  but  that  he  had 
murdered  Symmachus,  and  Boethiua  his  son-in-law,  those  worthy  Romans .'  Cslius, 
lib.  37.  cap.  23.  See  more  in  Plutarch,  in  his  tract  De  his  qui  sero  a  J^wnine  puniun- 
tar,  and  in  his  book  De  tranguiUitate  animi,  Sfc.  Yea,  and  sometimes  GOD  him- 
Belf  hath  a  hand  in  it,  to  show  his  power,  humiliate,  exercise,  and  to  try  tiieir  faith, 
(divine  temptation,  Perkins  calls  it,  Cas.  cons.  lib.  1.  cap.  8.  sect.  1.)  to  punish  them 
for  their  sins.  God  tlie  avenger,  as  "  David  terms  him,  uUor  d  tergo  Bens,  his  wrath 
is  apprehended  of  a  guilty.soul,  as  by  Saul  and  Judas,  which  the  poets  expressed  by 
Adrastia,  or  Nemesis ; 


And  she  is,  as  ""Ammianus,  lib.  14.  describes  her,  "  the  queen  of  causes,  and  mode- 
rator of  things,"  now  she  pulls  down  the  proud,  now  she  rears  and  encourageth  those 
that  are  good ;  he  gives  instance  in  his  Eusebius ;  Nicephorus,  lib.  10.  cap.  35.  eccles. 
hist,  in  Maximinus  and  Julian.     Fearful  examples  of  God's  just  judgment,  wrath 
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and  vengeance,  are  to  be  found  in  all  histories,  of  some  that  have  been  eaten  to  death 
with  rats  and  mice,  as  ^'Popelius,  the  second  King  of  Poland,  ann.  830,  his  wife  and 
children ;  the  like  story  is  of  Hatto,  Archbishop  of  BTentz,  ann.  ^69,  so  devoured  by 
these  vermin,  which  howsoever  Serrarius  the  Jesuit  MogunL  renan  lib.  i.  cap.  5, 
impugn  by  twenty-two  arguments,  Tritemius,  ^Munster,  Magdeb  urge  uses,  and  many 
others  relate  for  a  truUi.  Such  another  example  I  find  in  Geraldus  Cambrensia  Ilin. 
Cam.  lil).  2.  cap.  3.  and  where  not  f 

And  yet  for  all  these  terrors  of  conscience,  affrighting  pimishmenfs  which  are  so 
frequent,  or  whatsoever  else  may  cause  or  aggravate  this  fearful  malady  in.  other 
religions,  I  see  no  reason  at  all  why  a  papist  at  any  time  should  despair,  or  be 
troubled  for  his  sins ;  for  let  him  be  never  so  dissolute  a  caitiff,  so  notorious  a  villain, 
so  monstrous  a  sinner,  out  of  that  treasure  of  indulgences  and  merits  of  which  the 
pope  is  dispensator,  he  may  have  free  pardon  and  plenary  remission  of  al!  his  sins. 
There  be  so  many  geneial  paidons  for  ages  to  come,  forty  thousand  years  to  come, 
BO  many  jubilees,  so  fiequent  gaol-deliveries  out  of  purgatory  for  all  souls,  now 
living,  or  after  dissolution  of  the  body,  so  many  particular  masses  daily  said  in  seve- 
ral churches,  so  many  altars  consecrated  to  this  purpose,  tjiat  if  a  man  have  either 
money  or  friends,  or  will  take  any  pains  to  come  to  such  an  altar,  hear  a  mass,  say 
so  many  paternosters,  undergo  such  and  such  penance,  he  cannot  do  amiss,  it  ia 
impossible  his  mind  should  be  troubled,  or  he  have  any  scruple  to  molest  him. 
Besides  that  Tasa  Camerm  Apostolicix,  which  was  first  published  to  get  money  in  the 
days  of  Leo  Decimus,  that  sharking  pope,  and  since  divulged  to  the  same  ends,  sets 
down  such  easy  rates  and  dispensations  for  al!  ofiences,  for  perjury,  murder,  incest, 
adultery,  &c.,  for  so  many  grosses  or  dollars  (able  to  invite  any  man  to  sin,  and  pro- 
voke him  to  offend,  methinks,  that  otherwise  would  not)  such  comfortable  remis- 
sion, so  gentle  and  parable  a  pardon,  so  ready  at  hand,  with  so  small  cost  and  suit 
obtained,  that  I  cannot  see  how  he  that  hath  any  friends  amongst  them  (as  I  say)  or 
money  in  his  purse,  or  will  at  least  lo  ease  himself,  can  any  way  miscarry  or  be 
misatfected,  how  he  should  be  desperate,  in  danger  of  daraoation,  or  troubled  in 
mind.  Their  ghostly  fathers  can  so  readily  apply  remedies,  so  cunningly  string  and 
imstring,  wind  and  unwind  their  devotions,  play  upon  their  consciences  with  plausi- 
ble speeches  and  terrible  threats,  for  their  best  advantage  settle  and  remove,  erect 
with  such  facility  and  deject,  let  in  and  otit,  that  I  cannot  perceive  how  any  man 
amongst  them  should  much  or  often  labour  of  this  disease,  or  finally  miscarry.  The 
causes  above  named  must  more  frequently  therefore  take  hold  in  others. 

SuBSECT.  IV. — Symptoms  of  Despair,  Fear,  Sorrow,  Suspicion,  Anxiety,  Horror  of 
Conscience,  Fearful  Dreams  and  Visions. 

As  shoemakers  do  when  they  bring  home  shoes,  still  cry  leather  is  dearer  and 
dearer,  may  1  jusfJy  say  of  those  melancholy  symptoms :  these  of  despair  are  most 
violent,  ti'agical,  and  grievous,  far  beyond  the  rest,  not  to  be  expressed  but  negatively, 
as  it  is  privation  of  all  happiness,  not  to  be  endured ;  "  for  a  wounded  spirit  who  can 
bear  it?"  Prov.  xviii.  19.  What,  therefore,  °"Timanthes  did  in  his  picture  of  Iphige- 
nia,  now  ready  to  be'sacrificed,  when  he  had  painted  Chalcaa  mourning,  Ulysses  sad, 
but  most  sorrowful  Menelaiis ;  and  showed  all  his  art  in  expressing  a  variety  of 
affections,  he  covered  the  maid's  &ther  Agamemnon's  head  with  a  veil,  and  left  it  to 
every  spectator  to  conceive  what  he  would  himself;  for  that  true  passion  and  sor- 
row in  summo  gradu,  such  as  his  was,  could  not  by  any  art  be  deciphered.  What 
he  did  in  his  picture,  Iwill  do  in  describing  the  symptoms  of  despair;  imagine  what 
thou  canst,  fear,  sorrow,  furies,  grief,  pain,  terror,  anger,  dismal,  ghastly,  tedious, 
irksome,  &c.  it  is  not  sufficient,  it  comes  far  short,  no  tongue  can  tell,  no  heart  con- 
ceive it.  'Tis  an  epitome  of  hell,  an  extract,  a  quintessence,  a  compound,  a  mixture 
of  all  feral  maladies,  tyrannical  tortures,  plagues,  and  perplexities.  There  is  no 
sickness  almost  but  physic  provideth  a  remedy  for  it ;  to  every  sore  chirurgery  will 
provide  a  slave;  friendship  helps  poverty;  hope  of  liberty  easeth  imprisonment; 
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soit  and  favour  revoke  banishment ;  authority  and  time  wear  away  reproach :  but 
what  physic,  what  chirurger)',  what  wealth,  favour,  authority  can  relieve,  hear  out, 
assnage,  or  expel  a  troubled  conscience  f  A  quiet  mind  cureth  all  them,  hut  all  they 
cannot  comfort  a  distressed  soul :  who  can  put  to  silence  the  voice  of  desperation  ? 
All  that  is  single  in  other  melancholy,  MorriMle^  dirum,  peslilens,  atrox,  ferum,  con- 
cur in  this,  it  is  more  than  melancholy  in  the  highest  degree ;  a  burning  fever  of  the 
soul ;  so  mad,  saith  "'  Jacchinus,  by  this  misery ;  fear,  sorrow,  and  despair,  he  puts 
for  ordinary  symptoms  of  melancholy.  They  are  in  great  pain  and  horror  of  mind, 
disti'action  of  soul,  restless,  full  of  continual  fears,  cares,  torinenls,  anxieties,  they 
can  neither  eal,  driwlt,  nor  sleep  for  them,  take  no  rest, 

""Forpelua  impielaa,  nee  meoss  tempore  cesat,        |  "Neilheral  Be*,  nor  yet  at  board, 

Eiagilat  veanna  quiea,  aomnique  niienies."  |  VFJII  anj  real  despair  iiffiii-d." 

Fear  takes  away  their  content,  and  dries  the  blood,  wasteth  the  marrow,  alters  their 
countenance,  "  even  in  their  greatest  delights,  singing,  dancing,  dalliance,  they  are 
still  (saith  ™  Lemnius)  tortured  in  their  souls."  It  consumes  them  to  nought,  "  I  am 
like  a  pelican  in  (he  wilderness  (saith  David  of  himself,  temporally  afflicted),  an  owl, 
because  of  thine  indignation,"  Psalm  cii,  8,  10,  and  Psalm  Iv.  4,  "My  heart  trem- 
bleth  within  me,  and  the  terrors  of  death  have  come  upon  me ;  fear  and  trembling 
are  come  upon  me,  &c.  at  death's  door,"  Psalm  cvii.  18.  "  Tlieir  soul  abhors  all 
manner  of  meats."  Their  "  sleep  is  (if  it  be  any)  unquiet,  subject  to  fearful  dreams 
and  terrors.  Peter  in  his  bonds  slept  secure,  for  he  knew  God  protected  him ;  and 
Tully  makes  it  an  ai^ument  of  Roscius  Amerinus'  innocency,  that  he  killed  not  his 
father,  because  he  so  securely  slept.  Those  martyrs  in  the  primitive  church  were 
most  "*  cheerful  and  merry  in  the  midst  of  their  persecutions;  bul  it  is  far  otherwise 
with  these  men,  tossed  in  a  sea,  and  that  continually  without  rest  or  intermission, 
they  can  think  of  nought  that  is  pleasant,  ^"  their  conscience  will  not  let  them  be 
quiet,"  in  perpetual  fear,  anxiety,  if  they  be  not  yet  apprehended,  they  are  in  doubt 
still  they  shall  be  ready  to  betray  themselves,  as  Cain  did,  he  thinks  every  man  will 
kill  him ;  "  and  roar  for  the  grief  of  heart,"  Psalm  xxxviii.  8,  as  David  did ;  as  Job 
did,  XX.  3,  31,  33,  &.C.,  "Wherefore  is  light  given  to  him  that  is  in  misery,  and  life 
to  them  that  have  heavy  hearts  ?  which  long  for  death,  and  if  it  come  not,  search  it 
more  than  treasures,  and  rejoice  when  they  can  find  the  grave."  They  are  generally 
weary  of  their  lives,  a  trembling  heart  they  have,  a  sorrowfnl  mind,  and  little  or  no 
rest.  Terror  uhique  tremor,  timor  iirtdique  et  undigue  terror.  "  Fears,  terrors,  and 
afflights  in  all  places,  at  all  limes  and  seasons."  Cihum  et  potum  pertinaciter  aver~ 
santur  multij  nodum  in  scirpo  giuerilantes,  et  culpam  intaginantes  uhi  nulla  est,  as 
Wierus  writes  de  Lcaaiis  lib.  3.  c.  7.  "  they  refuse  many  of  them  meat  and  drink, 
cannot  rest,  aggravating  still  and  supposing  grievous  offences  where  there  are  none." 
God's  heavy  wrath  is  kindled  in  their  souls,  and  notwithstanding  their  continual 
prayers  and  supplications  to  Christ  Jesus,  they  have  no  release  or  ease  at  all,  but  a 
most  intolerable  torment,  and  insufferable  anguish  of  conscience,  and  that  makes 
them,  through  impatience,  to  murmur  against  God  many  times,  to  rave,  to  blaspheme, 
turn  atheists,  and  seek  to  offer  violence  to  themselves.  Deuf.  xxviii.  65,  68.  "  In 
the  morning  they  wish  for  evening,  and  for  morning  in  the  evening,  for  the  sight  of 
their  eyes  which  tliey  see,  and  fear  of  hearts."  °°Mariaus  Mercennus,  in  his  Com- 
ment on  Genesis,  makes  mention  of  a  desperate  friend  of  his,  whom,  amongst  others, 
he  came  lo  visit,  and  exhort  to  patience,  that  broke  out  into  most  blasphemous  alh&- 
istica!  speeches,  too  fearful  to  relate,  when  they  wished  him  to  trust  in  God,  Quis 
est  ille  Sells  (inquH)  ut  servutm  illi,  quid  proderit  si  oraverim  si  prcEsens  est,  cur 
non  swecurrit?  cur  non  me  carcete,  inediA,  squalore  conftcluri  liberat"  quid  ego 
feci?  ^c.  absit  a  me  Imjusmodi  Devs  Another  d  his  acquamtance  brolte  out  into 
like  atheistical  blasphemies,  upon  hts  wife's  death  raved,  curbed,  said  and  did  he 
cared  not  what.     And  so  for  tlie  most  part  it  is  with  them  all,  many  of  them,  in 
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their  ^sliemity,  think  they  hear  and  see  visions,  outcries,  confer  witli  devils,  that 
ihey  are  tormented,  possessed,  and  in  hell-fire,  already  damned,  quite  forsaken  of 
God,  they  have  no  sense  or  feeling  of  mercy,  or  grace,  hope  of  salvation,  their  sen- 
tence of  condemnation  ia  already  past,  and  not  to  be  revoked,  ihe  devil  will  cer- 
tainly have  them.  Never  was  any  living  creature  in  such  torment  before,  in  such  a 
misemble  estate,  in  such  distress  of  mind,  no  hope,  no  feith,  past  cure,  reprobate, 
continually  tempted  to  make  away  themselves.  Something  talks  with  them,  they 
spit  fire  and  brimstone,  they  cannot  but  blaspheme,  they  cannot  repent,  believe  or 
think  a  good  thought,  so  far  carried ;  vt  cogcmlur  ad  impia  cogitandum  e.tiam  contra 
volvnlatem,  said  "  Fffilix  Plater,  ad  ilaspliemiant  erga  deum,  ad  mulla  horrenda  per- 
petranda,  ad  manm  viohntas  sibi  inferendas,  Sfc,  and  in  their  distracted  fits  and 
desperate  humours,  to  offer  violence  to  otherB,  their  familiar  and  dear  friends  some- 
times, or  to  mere  strangers,  upon  very  small  or  no  occasion ;  for  he  that  cares  not 
for  his  own,  is  master  of  another  man's  life.  They  think  evil  against  their  wills ; 
that  which  ihey  abhor  themselves,  they  must  needs  think,  do,  and  speak.  He  gives 
instance  ia  a  patient  of  his,  that  when  he  would  pray,  had  such  evil  thoughts  still 
suggested  to  him,  and  wicked  '^meditations.  Another  instance  he  hath  of  a  woman 
that  was  often  tempted  to  curse  God,  to  blaspheme  and  kill  herself.  Sometimes  the 
devil  (as  they  say")  stands  without  and  talks  with  them,  sometimes  he  is  within  them, 
as  they  think,  and  there  speaks  and  talks  as  to  such  as  are  possessed  :  so  Apollo- 
dorus,  in  Plutarch,  thought  his  heart  spaUe  within  him.  There  is  a  most  memora- 
ble example  of  ^'Francis  Spira,  an  advocate  of  Padua,  Ann.  1545,  that  being  despe- 
rate, by  no  counsel  of  learned  men  could  be  comforted :  he  lelt  (as  he  said)  the 
pains  of  hell  in  his  soul ;  in  all  other  things  he  discoursed  aright,  but  in  this  most 
mad.  Frismelica,  BuUovat,  and  some  other  excellent  physicians,  could  neither  make 
hira  eat,  drink,  or  sleep,  no  persuasion  could  ease  him.  Never  pleaded  any  man  so 
well  for  himself,  as  this  man  did  against  himself,  and  so  he  desperately  died.  Springer, 
a  lawyer,  hath  written  his  life.  Cardinal  Cresceuce  died  so  likewise  desperate  at 
Verona,  still  he  thought  a  black  dog  followed  him  to  his  deatli-bed,  no  man  could 
drive  the  dog  away,  Sleiden.  com.  33.  cap.  lib.  3.  Whilst  I  was  writing  this  Treatise, 
saith  Montallus,  rap.  3.  de  mel.  "* "  A  nun  came  to  me  for  help,  well  for  all  other 
matters,  but  troubled  in  conscience  for  five  years  last  past;  she  is  almost  mad,  and 
not  able  to  resist,  thinks  she  hath  ff  d  d  Go  1  1  '  tainly  damned."  Ftelix 
Plater  hath  store  of  instances  of  su  1  as  h  ugh  h  m  1  s  damned,  °^  forsaken  of 
God,  &c.     One  amongst  the  rest,  la    du         o    g  hurch,  or  come  near  the 

Rhine,  for  fear  to  make  away  him    If  b  h  a  1     wa    most  especially  tempted. 

These  and  such  like  symptoms  n      1   1  a  d      m  ted  as  the  malady  itself  is 

more  or  less ;  some  will  hear  good  un  1  n  w  11  n  some  desiie  help,  some 
reject  all,  and  will  not  be  eased. 

SuBSECT.  V. — Prognostics  of  Despair,  Atheism,  Blasphemy,  violent  death,  6;c. 

Most  part  these  kind  of  persona  make  "°away  themselves,  some  are  mad,  blas- 
pheme, curse,  deny  God,  but  most  offer  violence  to  their  own  persons,  and  some- 
times to  others.  "  A  wounded  spirit  who  can  bear  ?"  Frov.  xviii.  14.  As  Cain,  Saul, 
Achitophel,  Judas,  blasphemed  and  died.  Bede  saith,  Pilate  died  desperate  eight  years 
after  Christ.  "Fffilix  Plater  hath  collected  many  examples.  ™A  merchant's  wife 
that  was  long  troubled  with  such  temptations,  in  the  night  rose  from  her  bed,  and 
out  of  the  window  broke  her  neck  into  the  street :  another  drowned  himself  despe- 
rate as  he  was  in  the  Rhine ;  some  cut  their  throats,  many  hang  themselves.  But 
this  needs  no  illustration.  It  is  controverted  by  some,  whether  a  man  so  oiFeriiig 
violence  to  himself,  dying  desperate,  may  be  saved,  ay  or  no  P  If  they  die  so  obsti- 
nately and  suddenly,  that  they  cannot  so  much  as  wish  for  mercy,  the  worst  is  to 
be  suspected,  because  they  die  impenitent.  ^  If  their  death  had  been  a  little  more 
lingering,  wherein  they  might  have  some  leisure  in  their  hearts  to  cry  for  mercy, 

3'  Lib.  1.  obeer.  cap.^.  *>  Ad  JDaledicEndimt  Deo.  l  ex  dJuuDalorum  numera.   Deo  nan  erne  cure  flliiique 

liQaulart.        b^Dudi  bsc  wribfi.  implorBt  opem  iiteain    infinitq  qoe  profgrre  ddd  sudnbant.  vet  abiuiiTtibaiit. 
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charity  may  judge  the  best ;  divers  have  been  recovered  out  of  the  very  act  of  hang- 
ing and  drowning  themselves,  and  so  brought  ad  sanam  mentem,  they  have  been 
very  penitent,  much  abhorred  their  former  act,  confessed  that  they  have  repented  in 
an  insiant,  and  cried  for  mercy  in  their  hearts.  If  a  man  put  des|ierate  hands  upon 
himself)  by  occasion  of  madness  or  melancholy,  if  he  have  given  testimony  before 
of  his  regeoeralion,  in  regard  he  doth  this  not  so  much  out  of  his  will,  as  ex  m 
morbi,  we  must  make  the  best  construction  of  it,  as  '"Turks  do,  that  think  all  fools 
and  madmen  go  directly  to  heaven. 

SiBsECT  VI — Cure  of  Despcdr  iy  Physic^  Good  Counsel,  Comforts,  S^c. 

ExPBHJE'fcE  teacheth  us,  that  though  many  die  obstinate  and  wilful  in  this  malady, 
yet  multitudes  again  are  able  to  resist  and  overcome,  seek  for  help  and  find  comfort, 
are  taken  e  faunhus  Erebi,  from  the  chops  of  hell,  and  out  of  the  devil's  paws, 
though  they  have  by  ■"  obligation,  given  themselves  to  him.  Some  out  of  their  own 
strength,  and  God's  assistance,  "Though  He  kill  me,  (saith  Job,)  yet  will  I  trust  in 
Him,"  out  of  good  counsel,  advice  and  physic.  *^  Bellovacus  cured  a  monk  by  alter- 
ing, his  habit,  and  course  of  life :  Plater  many  by  physic  alone.  But  for  the  most 
part  they  must  concur;  and  they  take  a  wrong  course  that  think  to  overcome  this 
feral  passion  by  sole  physic ;  and  they  are  as  much  out,  that  think  to  work  this  effect 
by  good  service  alone,  though  both  be  forcible  in  themselves,  yet  vis  unita  fortior, 

"  they  must  go  hand  in  hand  to  this  disease  :" alierius  sic  altera  poscit  ojiem. 

For  physic  the  like  course  is  to  be  lalten  with  this  as  in  other  melancholy :  diet, 
air,  exercise,  all  those  passions  and  perturbations  of  the  mind,  h.c.  are  to  be  rectified 
by  the  same  means.  They  must  not  be  left  solilary,  or  to  themselves,  never  idle, 
never  out  of  company.  Counsel,  good  comfort  is  to  be  applied,  as  they  shall  see 
the  parties  inclined,  or  to  the  causes,  whether  it  be  loss,  fear,  be  grief,  discontent,  or 
some  such  feral  accident,  a  guilty  conscience,  or  otherwise  by  frequent  meditation, 
too  grievous  an  apprehension,  and  consideration  of  his  former  life;  by  hearing,  read- 
ing of  Scriptures,  good  divines,  good  advice  and  conference,  applying  God's  word  to 
tlieir  distressed  souls,  it  must  be  corrected  and  counterpoised.  Many  excellent  exhor- 
tations, phrasnetical  discourses,  are  extant  to  this  purpose,  for  such  as  are  any  way 
troubled  in  mind ;  Perkins,  Greenham,  Hayward,  Bright,  Abernethy,  Bolton,  Cul- 
mannus,  Helmingius,  Cselius  Secundus,  Nicholas  Laurentius,  are  copious  on  this  sub- 
ject: Azorius,  Navarrua,  Sayrus,  Stc,  and  such  as  have  written  cases  of  conscience 
amongst  our  pontifical  writers.  But  because  these  men's  works  are  not  to  ail  parlies 
at  hand,  so  parable  at  all  times,  I  will  for  the  benefit  and  ease  of  such  as  are  afflicted, 
«t  the  request  of  some  "  friends,  recollect  out  of  their  voluminous  treatises,  some  few 
such  comfortable  speeches,  exhortations,  arguments,  advice,  tending  to  this  subject, 
and  out  of  God's  word,  knowing,  as  Culmannus  aaith  upon  the  like  occasion,  -*"  how 
unavailable  and  vain  men's  councils  are  to  comfort  an  afiiicted  conscience,  except 
God's  word  concur  and  be  annexed,  from  which  comes  life,  ease,  repentance,"  Stc. 
Pre-supposing  first  that  which  Beza,  Greenham,  Perkins,  Bolton,  give  in  charge,  the 
parties  to  whom  counsel  is  given  be  sufficiently  prepai-ed,  humbled  for  their  sins,  fit 
for  comfort,  confessed,  tried  how  they  are  more  or  less  afflicted,  how  they  stand 
afiected,  or  capable  of  good  advice,  before  any  remedies  be  applied  :  to  such  there- 
fore as  are  so  thoroughly  searched  and  examined,  I  address  this  following  discourse. 

Two  main  antidotes,  "Hemmingius  observes,  opposite  to  despair,  good  hope  out 
of  God's  word,  to  be  embraced ;  perverse  security  and  presumption  from  the  devil's 
treachery,  to  be  rejected;  Ilia  solas  imim<R  hsc pestis ;  one  saves,  the  other  kills, 
occidit  animamf  saith  Austin,  and  doth  as  much  harm  as  despair  itself,  ^  Navan'us  the 
casuist  reckons  up  ten  special  cures  out  of  Anton.  \.  part.  Tit.  3.  cap.  10.  1.  God, 
2.  Pliysic.  3.  *' Avoiding  such  objects  as  have  caused  it.  4.  Submission  of  himself 
to  other  men's  judgments.    5.  Answer  of  all  objections,  8ic.    All  which  Cajelan, 
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Gerson,  lib.  de  vil.  spirit.  Sayius,  Vib.  1.  cobs.  cap.  14.  repeat  and  approve  out  of 
Eraaniiel  Roderiques,  cap.  51  et  52.  Greeiiham  preBcribes  six  speciai  rules,  Cul- 
maimas  seven.  First,  to  acknowledge  all  help  come  from  God.  3.  That  the  cause 
of  their  present  misery  is  sin.  3.  To  repent  and  be  heartily  soiry  for  their  sins. 
4.  To  pray  earnestly  to  God  they  may  bo  eased.  5.  To  expect  and  implore  the 
prayers  of  the  church,  and  good  men's  advice,  6.  Physic.  7.  To  commend  them- 
selves to  God,  and  rely  upon  His  mercy :  others,  otherwise,  but  all  to  this  effect. 
But  forasmuch  as  most  men  in  this  malady  are  spiritually  sick,  void  of  reason  almost, 
overborne  by  their  miseries,  and  too  deep  an  apprehension  of  their  sins,  they  cannot 
apply  themselves  to  good  counsel,  pray,  believe,  repent,  we  must,  as  much  as  in  us 
lies,  o  u.  and  1  jp  h  '  p  c  I'a  *  fi  m'ties,  according  to  their  several  causes  and 
sympt         a   ne    hall  hnd  hem  d  s   essed  and  complain. 

The  an  a  e  h  h  e  lies  a  d  torments  most  that  are  troubled  in 
mind,  he  n  y  of  he  offe  es,  the  intolerable  burthen  of  their  sins, 
G    1      I  ea  y  h       Id  splea^    e  so    deeply  apprehended,    that  they  account 

1  p    b  te     q    Ifl  to  sake     of  God,  already  damned,  past  all  hope  of 

pbl       fm     y   H  ab  I    a  n   pia,  slaves  of  sin,  and  their  offences  so 

1   y  b     forgiven.     But  these  men  must  know  there  is  no  sin  so 

1         «    wh   h  )s         pardonable  in  itself,  no  crime  so  great  but  by  God's  mercy  it 
b    f   g  Where  sin  aboundeth,  grace  abouadeth  much  more,"  Rom.  v. 

A    \  h    L    d  said  unto  Paul  in  his  extremity,  2  Cor.  xi.  9.  "  My  grace  is 

sufficient  for  thee,  for  my  power  is  made  perfect  through  weakness :"  concerns  every 
man  in  like  case.  His  promises  are  made  indefinite  to  all  believers,  generally  spoken 
to  all  touching  remission  of  sins  that  are  truly  penitent,  grieved  for  their  offences, 
and  desire  to  be  reconciled,  Matt.  ix.  12,  13,  "  I  came  ,not  to  call  the  righteous  but 
sinners  to  repentance,"  that  is,  such  as  are  truly  touched  in  conscience  for  their  sins. 
Again,  Matt  xi.  28,  "  Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  are  heavy  laden,  and  1  will  ease 
you."  Ezek.  xviii.  27,  "  At  what  time  soever  a  sinner  shall  repent  him  of-  his  sius 
from  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  1  will  blot  out  all  his  wickedness  out  of  my  remem- 
brance saith  the  liord."  Isaiah  xliii.  25,  "  I  even  I  am  He  that  put  away  thine  ini- 
quity for  mine  own  sake,  and  will  not  remember  thy  sins."  "  As  a  father  (saith 
David  Psal,  ciii.  13)  hath  compassion  on  his  children,  so  hath  the  Lord  compassion 
on  them  that  fear  him."  And  will  receive  them  again  as  the  prodigal  son  was  en- 
tertained, Luke  XV.,  if  they  shall  so  come  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  and  a  penitent 
heart.  Peccator  agnoscat,  Deus  ignoscil.  "  The  Lord  is  full  of  compassion  and 
mercy,  slow  to  anger,  of  great  kindness,"  Psal.  ciii.  8.  "He  will  not  always  Qhide, 
neither  keep  His  anger  for  ever,"  9.  "  As  high  as  the  heaven  is  abovfe  the  teavth,  so 
great  is  His  mercy  towards  them  that  fear  Hmi,"  U.  "  As  far  as  the  East  is  from 
the  West,  so  far  hath  He  removed  our  sins  from  us,"  13.  Though  Cain  cry  out  in 
the  anguish  of  his  soul,  my  punishment  is  greater  than  I  can  bear,  'lis  not  so ;  thou 
liest,  Cain  (saith  Austin),  "  God's  mercy  is  greater  than  lliy  sins.  His  mercy  is 
above  all  His  works,"  Psal.  cxlv.  9,  able  to  satisfy  for  all  men's  sius,  anlilatroa,  1 
Tim.  ii,  6.  His  mercy  is  a  panacea,  a  balsam  for  an  afflicted  soul,  a  sovereign  medi- 
cine, an  alesipharmacum  for  all  sins,  a  charm  for  the  devil ;  his  mercy  was  great  to 
Solomon,  to  Manasseh,  to  Peter,  great  to  all  offenders,  and  whosoever  thou  art,  it 
may  be  so  to  thee.  For  why  should  God  bid  us  pray  (as  Austin  infers)  "Deliver 
us  from  all  evil,"  nisi  ipse  laisericors  perseveraret,  if  He  did  not  intend  to  help  us  ? 
He  therefore  that  'Moubts  of  the  remission  of  his  sins,  denies  God's  mercy,  and 
doth  Him  injury,  saith  Austin,  Yea,  but  thou  repliest,  1  am  a  notorious  sinner,  mine 
offences  ai'e  not  so  great  as  infinite.  Hear  Fulgentius,  ""  God's  invincible  goodness 
cannot  be  overcome  by  sin.  His  infinite  mercy  cannot  be  terminated  by  aay  :  the 
multitude  of  His  mercy  is  equivalent  to  His  magnitude."  Hear  *■  Chrysostom,  "  Thy 
malice  may  be  measured,  but  God's  mercy  cannot  be  defined ;  thy  malice  is  circum- 
scribed, His  mercies  infinite."  As  a  drop  of  water  is  to  the  sea,  so  are  thy  misdeeds 
to  His  mercy ;  nay,  there  is  no  such  proportion  to  be  given ;  for  the  sea,  though 
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great,  yet  may  be  measured,  but  God'a  mercy  cannot  be  circumscribed.  Whatsoever 
wy  sins  be  then  in  quantity  or  quality,  multitude  or  magnitude,  fear  them  not,  dis- 
trust not.  1  speak  not  this,  saith  "'  Chrysoatom,  "  to  make  thee  secure  and  negligent, 
but  to  cheer  thee  up."  Tea  but,  thou  urgest  again,  1  have  little  cornfort  of  this 
which  is  said,  it  concerns  nie  not ;  Inanis  panitentia  quam  sequens  culpa  coinquinaif 
'tis  to  no  purpose  for  me  to  repent,  and  to  do  worse  than  ever  I  did  before,  to  per- 
severe in  sin,  and  lo  return  to  my  lusts  as  a  dog  lo  his  vomit,  or  a  swine  to  the 
mire  :  ^to  what  end  is  it  to  ask  forgiveness  of  my  sins,  and  yet  daily  lo  sin  again 
and  again,  lo  do  evil  out  of  a  habit .''  I  daily  and  hourly  oflend  in  thought,  word, 
and  deed,  in  a  relapse  by  mine  own  weakness  and  wilfulness :  my  bonus  genius,  my 
good  protectiog  angel  is  gone,  I  am  fellen  from  that  I  was  or  would  be,  worse  and 
worse,  "  my  latter  end  is  worse  than  my  beginning :  Si  quotidim  peccas,  guoiidie, 
saith  Chry  SOS  torn,  ji(8Wi'fewiia«i  age,  if  thou  daily  offend,  daily  repent :  *""if  twice, 
thrice,  a  hundred,  a  hundred  thousand  times,  twice,  thrice,  a  hundred  thousand  times 
repent."  As  they  do  by  aa  old  house  that  is  out  of  repair,  still  mend  some  part  or 
other ;  so  do  by  thy  soul,  stUl  reform  some  vice,  repair  it  by  repentance,  call  to  Him 
for  grace,  and  tbou  shalt  have  it ;  "  For  we  are  freely  justified  by  His  grace,"  Rom. 
iiL  24.  If  thino  enemy  repent,  as  our  Saviour  enjoined  Peter,  forgive  him  seventy- 
seven  limes ;  and  why  shouldsl  Ihou  think  God  will  not  forgive  tliee  !  Why  should 
the  enormity  of  thy  sins  trouble  thee  ?  God  can  do  it,  he  will  do  it,  "  My  con- 
science (saith  ^  Anseira)  dictates  to  me  that  I  deserve  damnation,  my  repentance  will 
not  suffice  for  satisfaction  r  but  thy  mercy,  O  Lord,  quite  overcometh  all  my  trans- 
gressions." The  gods  once  (as  the  poets  feign)  with  a  gold  chain  would  pull  Jupi- 
ter out  of  heaven,  but  all  they  together-  could  not  stir  him,  and  yet  he  could  draw 
and  turn  them  as  he  would  himself;  maugre  all  the  force  and  fury  of  these  infernal 
fiends,-  and  crying  sins,  "  His  grace  is  sufficient."  Confer  the  debt  and  tlie  payment ; 
Christ  and  Adam ;  sin,  and  the  cure  of  it ;  the  disease  and  the  medicine ;  confer  the 
sick  man  to  his  physician,  and  thou  shalt  soon  perceive  that  bis  power  is  infinitely 
beyond  it.  God  is  better  able,  as  "Bernard  infonneth  us,  "  to  help,  than  sin  to  do 
us  hurt;  Christ  is  better  able  to  save,  than  the  devil  to  destroy."  '"If  he  be  a  skil- 
ful Physician,  as  Fulgentius  adds,  "  he  can  cure  all  diseases ;  if  merciful,  he  will." 
JVbn  est  perfecta  bonitas  a  qua  now  omnis  jaaliiia  nincitur,  His  goodness  is  not  aljso- 
lute  and  perfect,  if  it  be  not  able  to  overcome  all  malice.  Submit  thyself  unto  Him, 
&a  Sl  Austin  adviseth,  ""He  knowelh  best  what  he  doth ;  and  be  not  so  much 
pleased  when  he  sustains  thee,  as  patient  when  he  corrects  thee ;  he  is  omnipotent, 
and  can  cure  all  diseases  when  he  sees  his  own  time."  He  looks  down  from  heaven 
upon  earth,  that  he  may  hear  the  "mourning  of  prisoners,  and  deliver  the  children 
of  death,"  PI  19  0  "  And  though  our  sins  be  as  red  as  scarlet.  He  can 
make  them  as  h  t  a  n  v,"  Isai.  i.  IS.  Doubt  not  of  this,  or  ask  how  it  shall 
be  done:  H  all  uffi  nl  that  promiseth;  qui  fecit  ?nundum  de  immundo,  sahh 
Chrysoslom  1  th  t  n  ad  a  fair  world  of  nought,  can  do  this  and  much  more  for 
his  part :  d  th  u  nly  b  1  ve,  trust  in  him,  rely  on  him,  be  penitent  and  heartily 
sorry  for  thy  n  R  p  tance  is  a  sovereign  remedy  for  all  sins,  a  spiritual  wing 
lo  rear  us,  a    1  arn  f  liseries,  a  protecting  amulet  to  expel  sm's  venom,  an 

attta<,tive  loadstone  to  draw  God's  mercy  and  graces  unto  us.  "Peccafutn  vuhtus, 
pceniientia  mediciTtam :  sin  made  the  breach,  repentance  must  help  it;  howsoever 
thme  offence  came,  by  error,  sloth,  obstinacy,  ignorance,  enlur  per  p(Bnitent!am,  (his 
is  the  sole  means  to  be  relieved.  ''Hence  comes  our  hope  of  safety,  by  this  alone 
sinners  are  saved,  God  is  provoked  lo  mercy.  "  This  unlooseth  all  that  is  bound, 
enlighteneth  darkness,  mends  that  is  broken,  puts  life  to  that  \vhich  was  desperately 
dying:"  makes  no  respect  pi  ofiences,  or  of  persons.     *"This  doth  not  repel  a 
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fornicator,  reject  a  drunkard,  resist  a,  proud  fellow,  turn  away  an  idolater,  hut  enter- 
tains all,  communicates  itself  to  all."  Who  persecuted  the  church  more  than  Paul, 
offended  more  than  Peter  f  and  yet  by  repentance  (saith  Curysologus)  they  got  both 
Jtlagisterium  et  minislerium  sanctitatis,  the  Magislery  of  holiness.  The  prodigal  son 
went  far,  but  by  repentance  he  ^wae  home  at  last.  *' "  This  alone  will  turn  a  wolf 
into  a  sheep,  make  a  publican  a  preacher,  turn  a  thorn  into  an  olive,  make  a  de- 
bauched fellow  religious,"  a  blasphemer  sing  balleluja,  make  Alexander  the  copper- 
Btnith  truly  devout,  make  a  devil  a  saint.  °^"  And  him  that  polluted  his  mouth  with 
calumnies,  lying,  swearing,  and  filthy  tunes  and  tones,  to  purge  his  throat  with  divine 
Psalms."  Repentance  will  effect  prodigious  cures,  make  a  stupend  metamorphosis. 
"  A  hawk  came  into  the  ark,  and  went  out  again  a  hawk ;  a  lion  came  in,  went  out 
a  Hon ;  a  bear,  a  bear ;  a  wolf,  a  wolf;  but  if  a  hawk  came  into  this  sacred  temple 
of  repentance,  he  will  go  forth  a  dove  (saith  ^  Chrysostom),  a  wolf  go  out  a  sheep, 
a  lion  a  Iamb.  "  This  gives  sight  to  the  blind,  legs  to  the  lame,  cures  all  diseases, 
confers  grace,  expels  vice,  inserts  virtue,  comforts  and  fortifies  the  soul."  Shall  I 
say,  let  &y  sin  be  what  it  will,  do  but  repent,  it  is  sufficient.  "^Quem  pmnitet  pec- 
casse  pene  est  innocens.  Tis  true  indeed  and  all-sufficient  this,  they  do  confess,  if 
they  could  repent ;  hut  they  are  obdurate,  they  have  cauterised  consciences,  they  are 
in  a  reprobate  sense,  they  cannot  think  a  good  thought,  they  cannot  hope  for  grace, 
pray,  believe,  repent,  or  be  sorry  for  their  sins,  they  find  no  grief  for  sin  in  them- 
selves, but  rather  a  delight,  no  groaning  of  spirit,  but  are  carried  headlong  to  their 
own  destruction,  "  heaping  wrath  to  themselves  against  the  day  of  -wrath,"  Rom. 
ii.  o.  Tis  a  grievous  case  this  I  do  yield,  and  yet  not  to  be  despaired ;  God  of  bis 
bounty  and  mercy  calls  all  to  repentance,  Rom.  ii,  4,  thou  mayest  be  called  at  length, 
restored,  taken  to  His  grace,  as  the  thief  upon  the  cross,  at  the  last  hour,  as  Mary 
Magdalen  and  many  other  sinners  have  been,  that  were  buried  in  sin.  "God  (saith 
*  Fnlgentius)  is  delighted  in  the  conversion  of  a  sinner,  he  sets  no  time ;"  prolixitas 
temporis  Deo  iwn  prmjvdicat,  aid  gravitas  peceati,  deferring  of  time  or  grievousness 
of  sin,  do  not  prejudicate  his  grace,  things  past  and  to  come  are  all  one  to  Him,  as 
present:  'tis  never  too  late  to  repent.  *'"Thia  heaven  of  repentance  is  still  opea 
for  all  distressed  souls ;"  and  howsoever  as  yet  no  signs  mpear,  thou  mayest  repent 
in  good  time.  Hear  a  comfortable  speech  of  St.  Austin,  ^"Whatsoever  thou  shall 
do,  how  great  a  sinner  soever,  thou  art  yet  living;  if  God  would  not  help  thee,  he 
would  surely  talce  thee  away ;  but  in  sparing  thy  life,  he  gives  thee  leisure,  and  in- 
vites thee  to  repentance."  Howsoever  as  yet,  I  say,  thou  perceivest  no  fruit,  no 
feeling,  findest  no  likelihood  of  it  in  thyself,  patiently  abide  the  Lord's  good  leisure, 
despair  not,  or  think  thou  art  a  reprobate ;  He  came  to  call  sinners  to  repentance, 
Luke  V.  33,  of  which  number  thou  art  one;  He  came  to  call  thee,  and  in  his  time 
wOl  surely  call  thee.  ^And  although  as  yet  thou  hast  no  inclination  to  pray,  to  re- 
pent, thy  faith  he  cold  and  dead,  and  thou  wholly  averse  from  all  Divine  functions, 
yet  it  may  revive,  as  trees  are  dead  in  winter,  but  flourish  in  the  spring !  these  vir- 
tues may  lie  hid  in  thee  for  the  present,  yet  hereafter  show  themselves,  Snd  perad- 
venlure  already  bud,  howsoever  thou  dost  not  perceive.  'Tis  Satan's  policy  to  plead 
against,  suppress  and  aggravate,  to  conceal  those  sparks  of  laith  in  thee.  Thou  dost 
not  believe,  thou  sayest,  yet  thou  wouldst  believe  if  thou  couldst,  'tis  thy  desire  to 
believe;  then  pray,  ^"Lord  help  mine  unbelief:"  and  hereafter  thou  shalt  certainly 
believe ;  '"'Dahilttr  sitienli,  it  shall  be  given  to  him  that  thirsteth.  Thou  canst  not 
yet  repent,  hereafter  thou  shalt ;  a  black  cloud  of  sin  as  yet  obnubilates  thy  soul, 
terrifies  thy  conscience,  but  this  cloud  may  conceive  a  rainbow  at  the  last,  and  be 
quite  dissipated  by  repentance.  Be  of  good  cheer;  a  child  is  rational  in  power,  not 
in  act ;  and  so  art  thou  penitent  in  affection,  though  not  yet  in  action,  'Tis  thy 
desire  to  please  God,  to  be  heartily  sorry;  comfort  thyself,  no  time  is  overpast,  'tis 
never  too  late,     A  desire  to  repent  is  repentance  itself,  though  not  in  nature,  yet  in 
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God's  acceptance;  a  willing  mind  is  sufBcient.  "Blessed  are  they  that  hunger  and 
thirst  after  righteousneas,"  Matt.  v.  6,  He  that  is  destitute  of  God's  grace,  and 
wisheth  for  it,  shall  have  it.  "The  Lord  (saith  David,  Psal.  x.  17)  will  hear  the 
desire  of  the  poor,"  that  is,  such  as  are  in  distress  of  body  and  mind.  'Tis  true 
thou  canst  not  as  yet  grieve  for  thy  sin,  thou  hast  no  feeling  of  faith,  I  yield ;  yet 
canst  thou  grieve  thou  dost  not  grieve  P  It  troubles  thee,  i  am  sure,  thine  heart 
should  be  so  impenitent  and  hard,  thou  wouldst.have  it  otherwise;  'tis  thy  desire  to 
grieve,  to  repent,  and  to  believe.  Thou  lovest  God's  children  and  saints  ia  the 
meantime,  hatest  them  not,  persecutest  them  not,  but  rather  wishest  thyself  a  true 
professor,  to  be  as  they  are,  as  thou  thyself  hast  been  heretofore ;  which  is  an  evi- 
dent token  thou  art  in  no  such  desperate  case.  Tis  a  good  sign  of  thy  conversion, 
thy  sins  are  pardonable,  thou  arl,  or  shalt  surely  be  reconciled.  "  The  Lord  is  near 
them  that  are  of  a  contrite  heart,"  Luke  iv.  19.  "A  true  desire  of  mercy  in  the 
want  of  mercy,  is  mercy  itself;  a  desire  of  grace  in  the  want  of  grace,  is  grace 
itself;  a  constant  and  earnest  desire  to  believe,  repent,  and  to  be  reconciled  to  God, 
if  it  be  in  a  touched  heart,  is  an  acceptation  of  God,  a  reconciliation,  faith  and  re- 
pentance itself.  For  it  is  not  thy  fiiith  and  repentance,  as  "  Chrysostom  truly  teacheth, 
that  is  available,  but  God's  mercy  that  is  annexed  to  it,  He  accepts  the  will  for  the 
deed :  so  that  I  conclude,  to  feel  in  ourselves  the  want  of  grace,  and  to  be  grieved 
for  it,  is  grace  itself.  I  am  troubled  with  fear  my  sins  are  not  forgiven,  Qirelesa 
objects :  but  Bradford  answers  they  are ;  "  For  God  halh  given  thee  a  penitent  and 
believing  heart,  that  is,  a  heart  which  desireth  to  repent  and  believe ;  for  such  an 
one  is  taken  of  him  (He  accepting  the  will  for  the  deed)  for  a  truly  penitent  and 
believing  heart. 

All  this  is  true  thou  repliest,  but  yet  it  concerns  not  thee,  'tis  verified  in  ordinary 
oifenders,  in  common  sins,  but  thine  are  of  a  higher  strain,  even  against  the  Holy 
Ghost  himself,  irremissible  sins,  sins  of  the  first  magnitude,  written  with  a  pen  of 
iron,  engraven  with  a  point  of  a  diamond.  Thou  art  worse  than  a  pagan,  infidel, 
Jew,  or  Turk,  for  thou  art  an  apostate  and  more,  thou  hast  voluntarily  blasphemed, 
renounced  God  and  all  reiigiofi,  thou  art  worse  than  Judas  himself,  or  they  that  cru- 
cified Christ :  for  they  did  offend  out  of  ignorance,  but  thou  hast  thought  in  thine 
heart  there  is  no  God.  Thou  hast  given  thy  soul  to  the  devil,  as  witches  and  con- 
jurors do,  explicits  and  impUcile,  by  compact,  band  and  obligation  (a  desperate,  a 
fearful  case)  to  satisfy  thy  lust,  or  to  be  revenged  of  thine  enemies,  thou  didst  never 
pray,  come  to  church,  hear,  read,  or  do  any  divine  duties  with  any  devotion,  but  for 
formality  and  fashion'-sake,  with  a  kind  of  reluctance,  'twas  troublesome  and  pain- 
ful to  thee  to  perform  any  such  thing,  prater  voluntalem,  against  thy  will.  Thou 
never  mad'st  any  conscience  of  lying,  swearing,  bearing  false  witness,  murder,  adul- 
tery, bribery,  oppression,  theft,  drunkenness,  idolatry,  but  hast  ever  done  all  duties 
for  fear  of  punishment,  as  they  were  most  advantageous,  and  to  thine  own  ends,  and 
committed  all  such  notorious  sins,  with  an  extraordinary  delight,  hating  that  thou 
ahouldest  love,  and  loving  that  thou  shouldest  hate.  Instead  of  iaith,  fear  and  love  of 
God,  repentance,  Stc,  blasphemous  thoughts  have  been  ever  harboured  ia  his  mind, 
even  against  God  himself,  the  blessed  Trinity ;  the  "  Scripture  felse,  rude,  harsh,  imme- 
ihodical ;  heaven,  hell,  resurrection,  mere  toys  and  febles,  "  incredible,  impossible, ab- 
surd, vain,  ill  contrived ;  religion,  policy,  and  human  invention,  to  keep  men  in  obe- 
dience, or  for  profit,  invented  by  priests  and  law-givers  to  that  purpose.  If  there  be 
any  such  supreme  power,  he  takes  no  notice  of  our  doings,  hears  not  our  prayers, 
regaiwleth  them  not,  will  not,  cannot  help,  or  else  he  is  partial,  an  excepter  of  persons, 
author  of  sin,  a  cruel,  a  destructive  God,  to  create  our  souls,  and  deslinate  them  to 
eternal  damnation,  to  make  us  worse  than  our  dogs  and  horses,  why  doth  he  not 
govern  things  better,  protect  good  men,  root  out  wicked  livers  ?  why  do  they  prosper 

and  flourish.'  as  she  raved  in  the  ^ tragedy pellices  ca-Jtan  teneni-,  there  they 

shine,  Siiasque  Perseus  aureas Stellas  habet,  where  is  his  providence?  how  appears  it? 
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Why  dolh  he  suffer  Turks  to  overcome  Christians,  the  enemy  to  triumph  over  his 
church,  paganism  to  domineer  in  all  places  as  it  doth,  heresies  to  multiply,  such 
enormities  to  be  commiMed)  and  so  many  such  bloody  wars,  murders,  massacres, 
plagues, feral  diseases!  why  dolh  he  not  mate  us  all  good, able, sound?  why  makes 
he  "venomous  creatures,  rocks,  sands,  deserts,  this  earth  itself  the  muck-hili  of  t!ie 
world,  a  prison,  a  house  of  correction  ?  '"Mentimar  regnare  Jovem,  Sfc,  with  many 
such  horrible  and  execrable  conceils,  not  fit  to  be  uttered ;  Terrihilia  dejide,  hor- 
ribilia  de  DlvinUate.  They  cannot  some  of  them  but  think  evil,  they  are  compelled 
volentes  nolewtes,  to  blaspheme,  especially  when  they  come  to  church  and  pray, 
read,  &c.,  such  foul  and  prodigious  suggestions  come  into  their  hearts. 

These  are  abominable,  unspeakable  offences,  and  most  opposite  to  God,  tenta- 
iiones  ftediB  et  impm,  yet  in  this  case,  he  or  they  that  shall  be  tempted  and  so  affected, 
must  know,  that  no  man  living  is  free  from  such  thoughts  in  part,  or  at  some  times, 
the  most  divine  spirits  have  been  so  tempted  in  some  sort,  evil  custom,  omission  of 
holy  exercises,  ill  company,  idleness,  solitariness,  melancholy,  or  depraved  nature, 
and  the  devil  is  still  ready  to  corrupt,  trouble,  and  divert  o\a  souls,  to  suggest  such 
blasphemous  thoughts  into  our  fantasies,  ungodly,  profime,  monstrous  and  wicked 
conceits ;  If  they  come  from  Satan,  they  are  more  speedy,  fearful  and  violent,  the 
parties  cannot  avoid  them  ;  they  are  more  frequent,  I  say,  and  monstrous  when  ihey 
come ;  for  the  devil  he  is  a  spirit,  and  hath  means  and  opportunities  to  mingle  him- 
self with  our  spirits,  and  sometimes  more  slily,  sometimes  more  abruptly  and  openly, 
to  suggest  such  devilish  thoughts  into  our  hearts ;  he  insults  and  domineers  in 
melancholy  distempered  fantasies  and  persons  especially;  melancholy  is  balneum 
diabolL,  as  Serapio  holds,  the  devil's  bath,  and  invites  him  to  come  to  it.  As  a  sick 
man  frets,  raves  in  his  fits,  speaks  and  dolh  he  knows  not  what,  the  devil  violently 
compels  such  crazed  souls  to  think  such  danmed  thoughts  against  their,wil]s,  they 
cannot  but  do  it;  sometimes  more  continuate,  or  by  fits,  he  lakes  his  advantage,  as 
the  subject  is  less  able  to  resist,  he  aggravates,  extenuates,  affirms,  denies,  damns, 
cpnfounds  the  spirits,  troubles  heart,  bmin,  humours,  organs,  senses,  and  wholly 
domineers  in  their  imaginations.  If  they  proceed  from  themselves,  such  thoughts, 
they  are  remiss  and  moderate,  not  so  violent  and  monstrous,  not  so  frequent.  The 
devil  commonly  suggests  things  opposite  to  nature,  opposite  to  God  and  his  word, 
impious,  absurd,  such  as  a  man  would  never  of  himself,  or  could  not  conceive,  they 
strike  terror  and  horror  into  the  parlies'  own  hearts.  For  if'he  or  they  be  asked 
whether  they  do  approve  of  such  like  thoughts  or  no,  they  answer  (and  their  own 
souls  truly  diclale  as  much)  they  abhor  them  as  much  as  hell  and  the  devil  himself, 
they  would  fain  think  otherwise  if  they  could  ;  he  hath  thought  otherwise,  and  with 
all  his  soul  desires  so  to  think  again;  he  doth  resist,  and  hath  some  good  motions 
intermixed  now  and  then :  so  that  such  blasphemous,  impious,  unclean  thoughts, 
are  not  his  own,  but  the  devil's ;  they  proceed  not  from  him,  but  from  a  crazed 
phantasy,  distempered  humours,  black  fumes  which  offend  hia  brain :  ""  they  are 
thy  crosses,  the  devil's  sins,  and  he  shall  answer  for  them,  he  doth  enforce  thee  lo 
do  that  which  thou  dost  abhor,  and  didst  never  give  consent  to:  and  although  he 
hath  sometimes  so  slily  set  upon  thee,  and  so  far  prevailed,  as  to  make  thee  in  some 
sort  to  assent  to  such  wicked  thoughts,  to  delight  in,  yet  they  have  not  proceeded 
from  a  confirmed  will  in  thee,  but  are  of  that  nature  which  thou  dost  afterwards 
reject  and  abhor.  Therefore  be  not  overmuch  troubled  and  dismayed  with  such 
kind  of  suggestions,  at  least  if  they  please  thee  not,  because  they  are  not  thy  per- 
sonal sins,  for  which  thou  shalt  incur  the  wrath  of  God,  or  his  displeasure:  con- 
temn, neglect  them,  let  them  go  as  they  come,  strive  not  too  violently,  or  trouble 
thyself  loo  much,  but  as  our  Saviour  said  (o  Satan  in  like  case,  say  thou,  avoid 
Satan,  I  detest  thee  and  them.  Satarue-  est  mala  ingerere  (saith  Austin)  nostrum  mom 
consentire:  as  Satan  labours  to  suggest,  so  must  we  strive  not  to  give  consent,  and 
il  will  be  sufficient:  the  more  anxious  and  solicitous  thou  art,  the  more  perplexed, 
the  more  thou  shalt  otherwise  be  troubled  and  entangled.  Besides,  tbey  must  know 
this,  all  so  molested  and  distempered,  that  allhough  these  be  most  execrable  and 
grievous  sins,  they  are  pardonable  yet,  through  God's  mercy  and  goodness,  they 
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may  be  forgiven,  if  tliey  be  penitent  and  sorry  for  them.  Paul  himself  confesseth, 
Bom.  xvii.  19.  "  He  did  not  the  good  he  would  do,  but  the  evil  which  he  would  not 
do ;  'tis  not  I,  but  sin  that  dwelleth  in  me."  'Tis  not  thon,  but  Satan's  suggestions, 
his  craft  and  subtility,  his  malice :  comfort  thyself  then  if  thou  be  peniteat  and 

Sieved,  or  desirous  to  be  so,  these  heinous  sins  shall  not  be  laid  to  thy  charge ; 
od's  mercy  is  above  all  sins,  which  if  ihou  do  not  finally  contemn,  without  doubt 
thou  shah  be  saved.  ""'No  man  sins  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  but  he. that  wilfully 
and  finally  renounceth  Christ,  and  contemneth  him  and  his  word  to  the  last,  without 
which  there  is  no  salvation,  from  which  grievous  sin,  God  of  his  infinite  mercy 
deliver  us."  Take  hold  of  this  to  be  thy  comfort,  and  meditate  withal  on  God's 
word,  labour  to  pray,  to  repent,  to  be  renewed  in  mind,  "  keep  tliine  heart  with  all 
diligence."  Prov.  iv.  13,  resist  the  devil,  and  he  Vil!  fly  from  thee,  pour  out  thy  soul 
unto  the  Lord  with  sorrowful  Hannah,  "pray  continually,"  as  Paul  enjoins,  and  as 
David  did.  Psalm  i.  "  medilate  on  his  law  day  and  night." 

Yea,  but  this  meditation  is  that  mars  all,  and  mistaken  makes  many  men  far 
worse,  misconceiving  all  they  read  or  hear,  to  their  own  overthrow;  the  more  they 
search  and  read  Scriptures,  or  divine  treatises,  the  more  they  puzzle  themselves,  as 
a  bird  in  a  net,  the  more  they  are  entangled  and  precipitated  into  this  preposterous 
gulf:  "Many  are  called,  but  few  are  chosen,"  Matt.  xx.  16.  and  xsii.  14.  with  such 
like  places  of  Scripture  misinterpreted  strike  them  with  horror,  they  doubt  presently 
whether  they  be  of  tliis  number  or  no :  God's  eternal  decree  of  predestination,  abso- 
lute reprobation,  and  such  fatal  tables,  they  form  to  their  own  ruin,  and  impinge  upon 
this  rock  of  despair.  How  shall  they  be  assured  of  their  salvation,  by  wliat  signs  ? 
"  If  the  righteous  scarcely  be  saved,  where  shall  the  ungodly  and  sinners  appear  ?" 
I  Pet.  iv.  !8.  Who  knows,  saith  Solomon,  whether  he  be  elect  ?  This  grinds  rfieir 
souls,  how  shall  they  discern  they  are  not  reprobates  ?  But  I  say  again,  how  shall 
they  discern  they  are  f  From  the  devil  can  be  no  certainty,  for  he  is  a  liar  from  the 
beginning;  if  he  suggests  any  such  thing,  as  too  frequently  he  doth,  reject  him  as  a 
deceiver,  an  enemy  of  human  kind,  dispute  not  with  him,  give  no  credit  to  him, 
obstinately  refuse  him,  as  St.  Anthony  did  in  the  wilderness,  whom  the  devil  set 
upon  in  several  shapes,  or  as  the  collier  did,  so  do  thou  by  him.  For  when  the 
devil  tempted  him  with  tlie  weakness  of  his  faith,  and  told  him  he  could  not  be 
saved,  as  being  ignorant  in  the  principles  of  religion,  and  urged  him  moreover  to 
know  what  he  believed,  what  he  thought  of  such  and  such  points  and  mysteries  : 
the  collier  told  him,  he  believed  as  tlie  church  did ;  but  what  (said  the  devil  again) 
doth  the  church  believe?  as  1  do  (said  the  collier);  and  what's  that  thou  beltevest? 
as  the  church  doth,  &c.,  when  the  devil  could  get  no  other  answer,  he  left  him.  If 
Satan  summon  tbee  to  answer,  send  him  to  Christ:  he  is  thy  liberty,  thy  protector 
against  cruel  death,  raging  sin,  that  roaring  lion,  he  is  thy  righteousness,  thy  Saviour, 
and  thy  life.  Though  he  say,  thou  art  not  of  the  number  of  the  elect,  a  reprobate, 
forsaken  of  God,  hold  thine  own  still,  Ate  raarus  akeneus  esto,  "let  this  be  as  a  bul- 
wark, a  brazen  wall  to  defend  thee,  stay  thyself  in  that  certainty  of  faith;  let  that 
be  thy  comfort,  Christ  will  protect  thee,  vindicate  thee,  thou  art  one  of  bis  flock,  he 
■will  ti'iumph  over  the  law,  vanquish  death,  overcome  the  devil,  and  destroy  hell.  If 
he  say  thou  art  none  of  the  elect,  no  believer,  reject  him,  defy  him,  Ihou  hast  thought 
otherwise,  and  mayest  so  be  resolved  again ;  comfort  thyself;  this  persuasion  can- 
not come  ftom  the  devil,  and  much  less  can  it  be  grounded  from  thyself?  men  are 
liars,  and  why  shouldest  flrou  distrust?  A  denying  Peter,  a  persecuting  Paul,  an 
adulterous  cruel  David,  have  been  received;  an  apostate  Solomon  may  be  converted ; 
no  sin  at  all  but  impenitency,  can  give  testimony  of  final  reprobation.  Why  shouldest 
thon  then  distrust,  misdoubt  thyself,  upon  what  ground,  what  suspicion?  This 
opinion  alone  of  particularity  ?  Against  that,  and  for  the  certainty  of  election  and 
salvation  on  the  other  side,  see  God's  good  will  toward  men,  hear  how  generally 
his  grace  is  proposed  to  him,  and  him,  and  them,  each  man  in  particular,  and  to  all. 
1  Tim.  ii.  4.  "  God  will  that  all  men  be  saved,  and  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
truth."    'Tis  a  universal  promise,  "  God  sent  not  his  son  into  the  world  to  condemn 
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the  world,  but  that  through  him  the  world  might  ha  saved."  John  iii.  17.  "  lie  lliat 
acknowledgeth  himself  a  man  in  the  world,  must  likewise  acknowledge  he  is  of  that 
number  that  is  to  be  saved."  Ezek.  xxxiii.  11,  "I  will  not  the  deatli  of  a  sinner,  hut 
that  he  repent  and  live ;"  But  thou  art  a  sinner ;  therefore  he  will  not  thy  death. 
"This  is  the  will  of  him  that  sent  me,  that  every  man  that  beiievetli  in  the  Son, 
should  have  everlasting  life."  John  vi.  40.  "  He  would  have  no  man  perish,  but  all 
come  to  repentance,"  2  PeL  iii.  9.  Besides,  remission  of  sins  is  to  be  preached,  not 
to  a  few,  but  universally  to  all  men,  "  Go  therefore  and  tell  all  nations,  baptising 
them,"  &c.  Matt,  xxviii.  19.  "Go  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  Gospel  to 
every  creature,"  Mark  xvi.  15.  Now  there  cannot  be  contradictory  wills  in  God, 
he  will  have  all  saved,  and  not  all,  how  can  this  stand  together  F  be  secure  then, 
believe,  trust  in  him,  hope  well  and  be  saved.  Tea,  that's  the  main  matter,  how 
shall  I  believe  or  discern  my  security  from  carnal  presumption?  my  faith  is  weak 
and  faint,  I  want  those  signs  and  fruits  of  sanctiflcation,  *' sorrow  for  sin,  thiVsting 
for  grace,  groanings  of  the  spirit,  love  of  Christians  as  Christians,  avoiding  occasion 
of  sin,  endeavour  of  new  obedieoce,  charity,  love  of  God,  perseverance.  Though 
these  signs  be  languishing  in  thee,  and  not  seated  in  thine  heart,  thou  must  not  there- 
fore be  dejected  or  terrified ;  the  effects  of  the  faith  and  spirit  are  not  yet  so  fully 
felt  iu  thee;  conclude  not  therefore  thou  art  a  reprobate,  or  doiibl  of  thine  election, 
because  the  elect  themselves  are  without  them,  before  their  conversion.  Thou 
mayest  in  the  Lord's  good  time  be  converted;  some  are  called  at  the  eleventh  hour. 
Use,  ]  say,  (he  means  of  thy  conversion,  expect  the  Lord's  leisure,  if  not  yet  called, 
pray  thou  mayest  be,  or  at  least  wish  and  desire  thou  mayest  be. 

Notwithstanding  alt  this  which  might  be  said  to  this  effect,  to  ease  their  afflicted 
minds,  what  coinfort  om-  best  divines  can  afford  in  this  case,  Zanchius,  Beza,  &c. 
This  furious  curiosity,  needless  speculation,  fruitless  meditation  about  election, 
reprobation,  free  will,  ^race,  such  places  of  Scripture  preposterously  conceived,  tor- 
ment still,  and  crucify  the  souls  of  too  many,  and  set  all  the  world  together  by  the 
ears.  To  avoid  which  inconveniences,  and  to  settle  their  distressed  minds,  to  miti- 
gate those  divine  aphorisms,  (though  in  another  extreme  some)  our  late  Arminians 
have  revived  that  plausible  doctrine  of  universal  grace,  which  many  fathers,  our  late 
Lutheran  and  modei'u  papists  do  still  maintain,  that  we  have  free  will  of  ourselves, 
and  that  grace  is  common  to  all  that  will  believe.  Some  again,  though  less  ortho- 
doxal,  will  have  a  far  greater  part  saved  than  shall  be  damned,  (as  ^  Ctelius  Secundus 
stiffly  maintains  in  his  book,  De  mipUiwline  regni  ccelestis,  or  some  impostor  under 
his  name)  beatorum  numerus  muUb  major  quam  damnatorum.  Tie  calls  that  other 
tenet  of  special  ^'"election  and  reprobation,  a  prejudicate,  envious  and  malicious 
opinion,  apt  to  draw  all  men  to  desperation.  Many  are  called,  few  chosen,  Etc,  He 
opposeth  some  opposite  parts  of  Scripture  to  it,  "  Christ  came  into  the  world  to  save 
sinners,"  Bic.  And  four  especial  aiguments  he  produceth,  one  from  tiod's  power. 
If  more  be  damned  than  saved,  he  erroneously  concludes,  "  the  devil  hath  the  greater 
sovereignty!  for  what  is  power  but  if>  protect.'  and  majesty  consists  in  multitude, 
"If  the  devil  have  the  greater  part,  where  is  his  mercy,  where  is  his  power?  how 
is  he  Deus  Optimus  Maximus,  misericors?  ^c,  where  is  his  greatness,  where  his 
goodness  ?"  He  proceeds,  ""We  account  him  a  murderer  that  is  accessary  only, 
or  doth  not  help  when  he  can ;  which  may  not  be  supposed  of  God  without  great 
offence,  because  he  may  do  what  he  will,  and  is  otherwise  accessary,  and  the  author 
of  sin.  The  nature  of  good  is  to  be  communicated,  God  is  good,  and  will  not  then 
be  contracted  in  his  goodness ;  for  how  is  he  the  father  of  mercy  and  comfort,  if 
his  good  concern  but  a  few?  O  envious  and  unthankful  men  to  think  otherwise! 
"Why  should  we  pray  to  God  that  are  Gentiles,  and  thank  him  for  his  mercies  and 
benefits,  that  hath  damned  us  ail  innocuous  for  Adam's  olFence,  one  man's  offence,  one 
small  offence,  eating  of  an  apple  ?  why  should  we  acknowledge  him  for  our  governor 
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that  hath  wholly  neglected  the  salvation  of  our  soula,  contemned  us,  and  sent  no 
prophets  or  instructors  to  teach  us,  as  he  hath  done  lo  the  Hebrews  ?"  So  Julian  the 
apostate  objects.  Why  should  these  Christians  (Cslius  urgeth)  reject  ua  and  appro- 
priate God  unlo  themselves,  Deum  illwm  simm  unicum^  ^c.  But  to  return  to  our  forged 
Caslius.  At  last  he  comes  to  that,  he  will  have  those  saved  that  never  heard  of,  or 
believed  in  Christ,  ex  puris  naturalihus,  with  the  Pelagians,  and  proves  it  out  of  Ori- 
gen  and  others.  "They  (saitii  "^Origeli)  that  never  heard  God's  word,  are  to  he 
excused  for  their  ignorance;  we  may  not  think  God  will  be  so  hard,  angry,  cruel  or 
unjust  as  to  condemn  any  man  indictA  causa.  They  alone  (he  holds)  are  in  the  state 
of  damnation  that  refuse  Christ's  mercy  and  grace,  when  it  is  offered.  Many  worthy 
Greeks  and  Romans,  good  moral  honest  men,  that  kept  the  law  of  nature,  did  to 
others  as  they  would  be  done  to  themselves,  as  certainly  saved,  he  concludes,  as 
they  were  tliat  lived  uprightly  before  the  law  of  Moses.  They  were  acceptable  in 
God's  sight,  as  Job  was,  the  Magi,  the  queen  of  Sheba,  Darius  of  Persia,  Socrates, 
Aristides,  Cato,  Curius,  Tully,  Seneca,  and  many  other  philosophers,  upright  livei's, 
no  matter  of  what  religion,  as  Cornelius,  out  of  any  nation,  so  that  he  live  honestly, 
call  on  God,  trust  in  him,  fear  him,  he  shall  be  saved.  This  opinion  was  formerly 
maintained  by  the  Valenlinian  and  Basiledian  heretics,  revived  of  late  in  ""Turkey, 
of  what  sect  Rustan  Bassa  was  patron,  defended  by  "Galeatius  "Erasmus,  by  Zu- 
ingflius  in  exiposit.  jidei  ad  Regem  Galliis,  whose  tenet  Bullinger  vindicates,  and 
Gualter  approves  in  a  just  apology  with  many  arguments.  There  be  many  Jesuits 
that  follow  these  Calviniste  in  this  behalf,  Franciscus  Buchsius  Moguntiniis,  Andra- 
dius  Consil,  Trident,  many  schoolmen  that  out  of  the  I  Rora.  v.  18.  19.  are  verily 
persuaded  thai  those  good  works  of  the  Gentiles  did  so  far  please  God,  that  they 
might  vitam  cetemam  promf.reri,  and  be  saved  in  the  end.  Sesellius,  and  Benedictus 
Justinianus  in  his  comment  on  the  first  of  the  Romans,  Mathias  Ditmarsh  the  poli- 
tician, with  many  others,  hold  a  mediocrity,  they  may  he  salute  mm  iudigni  but  they 
will  not  absolutely  decree  it,  Hofmannus,  a  Lutheran  professor  of  Helmstad,  and 
many  of  his  followers,  with  most  of  our  church,  and  papists,  are  sliff  against  it. 
Franciscus  Collins  hath  fully  censured  all  opinions  in  his  Five  Books,  de  Pagano- 
rwn  ardmabus  post  mortem,  and  amply  dilated  this  question,  which  whoso  will  may 
peruse.  But  to  return  to  my  author,  his  conclusion  is,  that  not  only  wicked  livers, 
blasphemers,  reprobates,  and  such  as  reject  God's  grace,  "  but  that  the  devils  them- 
selves shall  be  saved  at  last,"  as'^Origen  himself  long  since  delivered  in  his  works, 
and  our  late  ^'Socinians  defend,  Ostorodius,  cap.  41.  wwiiiai.  Smaltius,  ^c.  Those 
terms  of  all  and  for  ever  in  Scripture,  are  not  eternal,  but  only  denote  a  longer  time, 
which  by  many  examples  they  prove.  The  world  shall  end  like  a  comedy,  and  we 
shall  meet  at  last  in  heaven,  and  live  in  bliss  altogether,  or  else  in  conclusion,  iw 
nihil  evanescere.  For  how  can  he  be  mercifiil  that  shall  condemn  any  creature  to 
eternal  unspeakable  punishment,  for  one  small  temporary  fault,  all  posterity,  so  majiy 
myriads  for  one  and  another  man's  offence,  quid  meruistis  oves?  But  these  absuij 
paradoses  are  exploded  by  our  church,  we  teach  otherwise.  That  this  vocation, 
predestination,  election,  reprobation,  non  em  corruptd  massA.,  prfBoiso^fide^  as  our 
Arminians,  or  ex  prixvisis  openbus,  as  our  papists,  non  ex  prateritione,  but  God's 
Bbsolul*  decree  ante  mundum  creatvm,  (as  many  of  ogr  church  hold)  was  from  the 
beginning,  before  the  foundation  of  the  world  was  laid,  or  homo  conditus,  (or  from 
Adam's  lall,  as  others  will,  homo  lapsus  ohjeclum  est  reprohationis)  with  perseve- 
ranlia  soTtct-orum,  we  must  be  certain  of  our  salvation,  we  may  fall  but  not  finally, 
which  our  Arminians  will  not  admit.  According  to  his  immutable,  eternal,  just  de- 
cree and  counsel  of  saving  men  and  angels,  God  calls  all,  and  would  have  all  to  be 
saved  according  to  the  efficacy  of  vocation  t  all  are  invited,  but  only  the  elect  ap- 
prehended :  the  rest  that  are  unbelieving,  impenitent,  whom  God  in  his  just  judg- 
ment leaves  to  be  punished  for  their  sins,  are  in  a  reprobate  sense ;  yet  we  must  not 
determine  who  are  such,  condemn  ourselves  or  others,  because  we  have  a  universal 
invitation;  all  are  commanded  \o  believe,  and  we  know  not  how  soon  or  how  late 
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o\ir  end  may  he  received.  I  might  have  said  more  of  this  subject;  but  forasmuch 
as  it  is  a  forbidden  question,  and  in  the  prefaco  or  declaration  to  the  articles  of  the 
church,  printed  1 633,  to  avoid  factions  and  altercations,  we  that  are  university  divines 
especially,  are  prohibited  "  all  curious  search,  to  print  or  preach,  or  draw  the  article 
aside  by  our  own  sense  and  comments  upon  pain  of  ecclesiaslical  censure."  I  will 
surcease,  and  conclude  with  ^  Erasmus  of  such  controversies :  Pugnet  qid  volet,  ego 
censeo  leges  majonaw  reverenler  suscipiendaSf  et  religiose  oiservimdas,  vehit  a  Deo 
profectas ;  jtec  esse  tutnm,  nee  esse  pium,  de  poiestale  ptibUcA  sinisiram  concipere  out 
serere  suspicionem.  Et  siquid  est  tyramndis,  quod  tamen  non  cogat  ad  impietaiem, 
saiius  estferre,  guam  seditiose  reluetari. 

But  to  my  former  task.  The  last  main  torture  and  trouble  of  a  distressed  mind, 
is  not  so  much  this  doubt  of  election,  and  that  the  promises  of  grace  are  smothered 
and  extinct  in  them,  nay  quite  blotted  out,  as  they  suppose,  but  withal  God's  heavy 
wrath,  a  most  intolerable  pain  and  grief  of  beart  seizeth  on  them:  to  their  thinking 
they  are  already  damned,  they  suffer  the  pains  of  hell,  and  more  than  possibly  can 
be  expressed,  they  amell  brimstone,  talk  familiarly  with  devils,  hear  and  see  chimeras, 
prodigious,  imcouth  shapes,  bears,  owls,  antiques,  black  dogs,  fiends,  hideous  out- 
cries, fearful  noises,  shrieks,  lamentable  complaints,  they  are  possessed,  **  and  through 
impatience  they  roar  and  howl,  curse,  blaspheme,  deny  God,  call  his  power  in  ques- 
tion, abjure  religion,  and  are  still  ready  to  offer  violence  unto  themselves,  by  hang- 
ing, drowning,  &c.  Never  any  miserable  wretch  from  tbe  beginning  of  the  world 
was  in  such  a  woeful  case.  To  such  persona  1  oppose  God's  mercy  and  his  justice; 
Judieia  Dei  oeGulta,  non  injusta:  his  secret  counsel  and  just  judgment,  by  which  he 
spares  some,  and  sore  afflicts  others  again  in  this  life ;  his  judgment  is  to  be  adored, 
trembled  at,  not  to  be  searched  or  inquired  after  by  mortal  men ;  lie  hath  reasons 
reserved  to  himself,  which  our  frailty  cannot  apprehend.  He  may  punish  all  if  he 
will,  and  that  justly  for  sin ;  in  that  he  doth  it  in  some,  is  to  make  a  way  for  his 
mercy  that  lliey  repent  and  be  saved,  to  heal  them,  to  try  them,  exercise  their 
patience,  and  make  them  call  upon  him,  lo  confess  their  sins  and  pray  unto  him,  as 
David  did,  Psalm  cxix.  137.  "Righteous  art  thou,  O  Lord,  and  just  are  thy  judg- 
ments." As  the  poor  publican,  Luke  xviii.  13.  "Lord  have  mercy  upon  me  a 
miserable  sinner."  To  put  confidence  and  have  au  assured  hope  in  him,  as  Job  had, 
xiii,  15.  "  Though  he  kill  me  1  will  trust  in  him;"  Ure,  seea,  ocdde  O  Domine, 
(saith  Austin)  modo  serves  anl.mam,  kill,  cut  in  pieces,  burn  my  body  (O  Lord)  to 
save  my  soul.  A  small  sickness;  one  lash  of  affliction,  a  little  misery,  many  times 
will  more  humiliate  a  man,  sooner  convert,  bring  him  home  to  know  himself,  than 
all  those  parsenetical  discourses,  the  whole  theory  of  philosophy,  law,  physic,  and 
divinity,  or  a  world  of  instances  and  examples.  So  tliat  this,  which  they  take  to  be 
such  an  insupportable  plague,  is  an  evident  sign  of  God's  mercy  and  justice,  of  His 
love  and  goodness:  periissent  mat  periissent,  had  they  not  thus  been  undone,  they 
had  finally  been  undone.  Many  a  carnal  man  is  lulled  asleep  in  perveree  security, 
foolish  presumption,  is  stupefied  in  his  sins,  and  hath  no  feeling  at  all  of  them :  "  I 
have  sinned  (he  saith)  and  what  evil  shall  come  unto  me,"  Eccles.  v.  4,  and  "  Tush, 
how  shall  God  know  it?"  and  so  in  a  reprobate  sense  goes  down  to  hell.  But  here, 
Cynlhius  aurem  vellit,  God  pulls  them  by  the  ear,  by  affliction,  he  will  bring  them  to 
heaven  and  happiness ;  "  Blessed  are  they  that  mourn,  for  they  shall  be  comforted," 
Matt.  V.  4,  a  blessed  and  a  happy  state,  if  considered  aright,  it  is,  to  be  so  troubled. 
"  It  is  good  for  me  that  I  have  been  afflicted,"  Psal.  cxix.  "  before  ]  was  afflicted 
I  went  astray,  but  now  I  keep  Thy  word."  "  Tribulation  works  patience,  patience 
hope,"  Rom.  v.  4,  and  by  such  like  crosses  and  calamities  we  are  driven  from  the 
stake  of  security.  So  that  affliction  is  a  school  or  academy,  wherein  the  best  scho- 
lars are  prepared  to  the  commencements  of  the  Deity.  And  though  it  be  most 
troublesome  and  grievous  for  the  time,  yet  know  ibis,  it  comes  by  God's  permission 
and  providence ;  He  is  a  spectator  of  thy  groans  and  tears,  still  present  with  thee, 
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the  very  hairs  of  thy  head  are  numbered,  not  one  of  tliem  can  fall  to  the  ground 
without  the  express  will  of  God  :  he  will  not  sufler  thee  to  he  tempted  above  mea- 
sure, he  corrects  iia  all,  '^nuToero,  pondere,  et  mensurA,  the  Lord  will  not  quench  the 
smoking  flax,  or  break  the  bruised  reed,'7'6niai  (saith  Austin)  non  ut  ohiiat,  sed  ut 
coronet  lie  sufiers  thee  to  be  tempted  for  thy  good.  And  as  a  mother  doth  handle 
her  child  sick  and  weak,  not  reject  it,  but  with  all  tenderness  observe  and  keep  it,  so 
doth  God  by  lis,  not  forsake  us  in  our  miseries,  or  relinquish  us  for  our  imperfec- 
tions, but  with  all  pity  and  compassion  support  and  receive  us;  whom  he  loves,  he 
loves  to  the  end.  Rom.  viii.  "  Whom  He  hath  elected,  those  He  hath  called,  justified, 
sanctified,  and  glorified."  Think  not  then  thou  hast  lost  the  Spirit,  that  thou  art  for- 
saken of  God,  be  not  overcome  with  heaviness  of  heart,  but  as  David  said,  "  I  will 
not  fear  though  I  walk  in  the  shadows  of  death."  We  must  all  go,  non  a  deUciis 
ad  delicias,  ^  but  from  the  cross  to  the  crown,  by  hell  to  heaven,  as  the  old  Romans 
put  Virtue's  ternple  in  the  way  to  that  of  Honour ;  we  niuat  endure  sorrow  and 
misery  in  this  life.  Tis  no  new  thing  this,  God's  best  servants  and  dearest  children 
have  been  so  visited  and  tried.  Christ  in  the  garden  cried  out,  "My  God,  my  God, 
why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  ?"  His  son  by  nature,  as  thou  art  by  adoption  and  grace. 
Job,  in  his  anguish,  said,  "  The  arrows  of  the  Almighty  God  were  in  him,"  Job  vi.  4. 
"His  ter  ors  fo  gh  aga  st  him,  the  venom  drank  up  his  spirit,"  cap.  xiii.  26.  He 
saith,  "  God  vas  1  i  e  emy,  writ  bitter  things  against  him  (xvL  9,)  hated  him." 
His  heav  w  a  h  hal  so  seized  on  his  soul.  David  complams,  "his  eyes  were 
eaten  up  s  k  o  1  1  ead,"  Ps.  vi.  7,  "his  moisture  became  as  the  drought  in 
summer,  h  s  flesh  as  consumed,  hia  bones  vexed :"  yet  neither  Job  nor  David  did 
finally  de&pa  Job  vo  1 1  not  leave  his  hold,  but  still  trust  in  Hira,  acknowledging 
Him  to  be  1  s  good  God  "  The  Lord  gives,  the  Lord  takes,  blessed  be  the  name  of 
the  Lord,"  Job.  i.  21.  "  Behold  I  am  vile,  I  abhor  myself,  repent  in  dust  and  ashes," 
Job  xxxix.  37.  David  humbled  himself,  Psal.  xxxi.  and  upon  his  confession  received 
mercy.  Faith,  hope,  repentance,  are  the  sovereign  cures  and  remedies,  the  sole  com- 
forts in  this  case;  confess,  humble  thyself,  repent,  it  is  sufficient.  Quod  purpura 
non  potest,  saccus  palest,  saith  Chrysostom ;  the  king  of  Nineveh's  sackcloth  and 
ashes  did  that  which  his  purple  robes  and  drown  could  not  effect;  Q.uod  diadema 
noa  pottiit,  cinis  perfecit.  Turn  to  Him,  he  will  turn  to  thee ;  the  Lord  is  near  those 
that  are  of  a  contrite  heart,  and  will  save 'such  as  be  afflicted  in  spirit,  Ps.  xxxiv.  18. 
"  He  came  to  the  lost  sheep  of  Israel,"  Matt,  xv.  14,  St  eadenlem  intnetwr,  cleineniirB 
manum  protendit.  He  is  at  all  times  ready  to  assist.  JVunquam  spemit  Dens  Pteni- 
terOiam  si  sincere  et  simpliciter  oferatur,  He  never  rejects  a  penitent  sinner,  though 
he  have  come  to  the  full  height  of  iniquity,  wallowed  and  delighted  in  sin;  yet  if  he 
will  forsake  his  former  ways,  lihenter  amplexatuT,  He  will  receive  hini.  Parctm.  hiic 
homini,  saith  ^Austin,  (ex  persona  Dei)  quia  dhi  ipsi  non  pepercit;  ignoscam  quia 
peccatum  agnovit.  I  will  spare  him  because  he  hath  not  spared  himself;  I  will  paj- 
don  him  because  he  doth  acknowledge  his  oifence :  let  it  be  never  so  enormous  a 
sin,  "  His  grace  is  sufficient,"  3  Cor,  xii.  9.  Despair  not  (hen,  faint  not  at  all,  be 
not  dejected,  but  rely  on  God,  call  on  him  jn  thy  trouble,  and  he  will  hear  thee,  he 
will  assist,  help,  and  deliver  thee :  "  Draw  near  to  Him,  he  will  draw  near  to  thee," 
James  iv.  8.  Lazarus  was  poor  and  full  of  boils,  and  yet  still  he  relied  upon  God, 
Abraham  did  hope  beyond  hope. 

Thou  exceptest,  these  were  chief  men,  divine  spirits,  Deo  cari,  beloved  of  God, 
especially  respected;  but  1  am  a  contemptible  and  forlorn  wretch,  forsaken  of  God, 
and  left  to  the  merciless  fury  of  evil  spirits.  I  cannot  hope,  pray,  repent,  8ic.  How 
often  shall  1  say  it  ?  thou  mayest  perform  all  those  duties,  Christian  offices,  and  be 
restored  in.  good  time.  A  sick  man  loselh  his  appetite,  strength  and  ability,  his  dis- 
ease prevaileth  so  far,  that  all  his  faculties  are  spent,  hand  and  foot  perform  not  their 
duties,  his  eyes  are  dim,  hearing  dull,  tongue  distastes  things  of  pleasant  relish,  yet 
nature  lies  hid,  recovereth  again,  and  expelleth  all  those  feculent  matters  by  vomit, 
sweat,  or  some  such  like  evacuations.  Thou  art  spiritually  sick,  thine  heart  is 
heavy,  thy  mind  distressed,  thou  mayest  happily  recover  again,  expel  those  dismal 
passions  of  fear  and  grief;  God  did  not  suffer  thee  to  be  tempted  aboi 
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